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PREFACE. 




T he intention of the Projector of the present Book of Poetry wa^to collect 
and publish is many poems, or parts of poems, as could be comprised within 
one large and handsome, but not unwieldy Volume. Beginning with the earliest 
known efforts in verse of English writers, the line of ourJPoets was to be traced 
from the very Fathers of English Poetry, through all the Periods of its greatness 
or decadence, to the Modern Masters of the Divine Art. 

'A) compile a work of the scope and magnitude of this collection has not 
been an easy task. More than thrice the number of years have been spent in 
completing the volume than was reckoned would be necessary in the original 
calculation of time. One of the chief assistants in the work, who looked upon 
his labours for this compilation as a delight and joy, has passed away from this 
world within the past twelve months, without seeing the consummation of an 
undertaking which he ably helped and longed to see brought to a conclusion. 

In the selection and rejection of poems, difficulties have occurred inseparable 
from the presence of a multitude of candidates. It was impossible to pass all as 
being able to obtain a place, although it was felt that many were omitted which 
were worthy of admittance, although not destined to the better fortune of those 
ultimately selectecL 

The Earlier Poems have beep carefully compared with the best originals to 
which access was possible ; the reading of various versions has been collated, and, 
where differences arose, the criticisms of our first literary guides have been 
searched, and their judgments consulted before a decision was taken. Since the 
first portion of the volume was printed, certain diseoyeries have been announced 
concerning English Poetry of the Fourteenth Century, which we have, unfor- 
tunately, been unable to take advanfkge of. 

If it was difficult to deal with the enormous amount of English verse written 
up to the end of the last century, the task became infinitely harder as ou» own 

^ times were approached. The rights of property in the works of the living and 

dead had to be respected, and the law of copyright considered. In ^1 cases 
where we discovered the existence of these rights, application was made to the 
* poet cr his representatives for permission to print the desired quotations. In 
• nearly every instance the permission was kindly granted ; and weiBpecially have 
to thank Mr. Stralian for his very generous reply to our request ; also Messrs. 
Macmillan and Messrs. Moxon, besides many other publishers, for their courtesy, 
^s well as Ml^rs. Wame & Co. 

It is, neveriheless, necessary, in our view of the duty we owe to the interests 
* of literatum and to the sentiments of ailthors in connection with the laws of 

copyrighll to refer to communications which passed between us^nd two firms oi 
publishers. In the one instance, Meshrs. Longman claimed to be in the possession 
^ of the copyright of the poem of Ivry, or the War of the League, 'Written by Lord 
Macaulay, and first published in Charles \miight’s®*‘ Quarterly Magazine.” We 
believed, upon good grounds <ts^e thought, that the copyright of this ptbce hitd 
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€3cgired for some years^ and so stated our belief to Messrs. Longman. They, 
however, insisted they were right, and demanded that the electrotype plates 
containing that particular poem should be destroyed. Still believing that we 
were correct, we made further search, and proved to Messrs. Longman that they 
were claiming a right which had expired four or five years. If, however, they 
had been never so right, we contend that to refuse permission for the insertion 
in such a collection as our own, of a poem by an author of the rank of Lord 
Macaulay, is^ at the least, a churlish piece of business, and unworthy of a house 
whose name stands so high in the estimation of its contemporaries. Surely, the 
possession of Lord Macaulay’s copyrights for the legal term of forty-two ^cars 
should be sufficient to satisfy the most extoriionate. But here we see Messrs. 
Longman straining to assert their rights long after they had lapsed, and when 
liord Macaulay’s copyright had ceased to be individual prope»ty — ^t^ become, as 
the Legislature intended, the property of the nation. 

In the other instance, Messrs. Bell and Daldy refused to permit thejmsertion 
of any poems by Mils Procter. That charming poetess, to our great regret, is 
absent from these pages ; and wrongly, indeed, did they read her wishes who is 
now no more, when, after several applications on our part (even when we^asked 
for one little poem, so that she should not be entirely unrepresented here), they 
still adhered to their very ungenerous resolution. 

It becomes, indeed, a matter for the public to find fault with, when extreme 
lights, such as wo have referred to, aire extremely insisted on. There would be no 
collection of modern prose, or poetry, possible, if firms who happen to be in the 
possession of the valiiable works of deceased authors, to whom there is no appeal 
for assistance ag^st the selfishness of the copyright-holders, should all declare 
their unwillingness to abate a jot of their pretensions even in behalf of the public 
welfare. Tliis kind of procedure, also, becomes more reprehensible when such 
houses as we have named, who ought to be foremost in liberality, are the trans- 
gressors. The eminent men and women whose works they print, would consider 
that their publishers were ill doing their duty to authors and to literature, if they 
were systematically to refuse to compilers a reasonable use for popular advantage 
of their writings. 

A word I'emains to say about the arrangement of this volume. Biographical 
notices of nearly all the Pogts whose works are quoted precede the poems of each 
Period. Prefixed to each Period is a brief sketch of its Poetiy. Every Poem 
’ hds the name of the Author at its foot, with the date of his Birth and Death. As 
nearly as possible the Chronological sequence of the poems has been maintained. 
Xias^y, the American Poets are represented in the final sheets of*the volume, with 
as much of their biography as we have been able to discover. 

M^ny errors of omission and commission will be found in our Book of Poetry. 
We shall feel exceedingly obliged by critics and correspondents pointing out these 
blunders, so that we may correct them in future effitions. But we sincerely , 
believe that,^ith all its fiiolts, this Volume stands, in regard to quantity and^ 
quality, high Mbove any existing Selections yet made from the inestimable stores 
of our glorious English Poetic Literature. 

S. 0. BRETON. 


• Paternoster i£w, 1870. 
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NAMES OF THE POETS, 

WITH THE 

« 

PERIODS IN WHICH THEY PLOURISHED. 


PSRIUD 


Addis<$bj Joseph V 

\ Aird, Thomas Tii 

I Akenside, Mark vi 

Alexander, William iii 

Alftrd, the Very Rev. 

Henry vii 

Alfred the Great 1 

Alison, Richard iii 

Ancrum, Earl of iii 

Anstey, Christopher vi 

Armstibnpf, John vi 

Arnold, Matthew vii 

Atherston^ Edwin vii 

Aytoun, William vii 


B. 


Bailey, P. J vii 

Baillie, Joanna vii 

Bampfylde, John vi 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia ... vii 

Barbour, John i 

Barnard, Lady Anne vi 

Bamfiold, Riobard iii 

Barton, Bernard vii 

Baxter, Richard iv 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes ... vii 

Beattie, James vi 

Beaumont and Fletcher ... iii 

Beokford, William vii 

Behn, Mrs. Aphra iv 

Beldiier, Dabridgecourt... iii 
Bennett, William Cox ... vii 

Bishop, Samuel vi 

Blacklock, Thomas vi 

Blackmore, Sir Richard ... v 
. Blackstone, Sir William... vi 

Blair, Robert vi 

Blake, William vii 

Blamire, Miss Susanna ... vii 

Blind Harry^ ii 

Bloomfield, I^bert vii 

Booth, Ba^Kin v 

4 Boswell, Sir Alexander ... vii 

Bourd, Antfrew ii 

Bowles, William Liide vii 

Breton, Nicholas iii 

Brome, Alexander iii 

Brown, Thomas iv 

Browne, William iii 

Browning, Elizabeth vii 


PibRIOU 


Browning, Robert vii 

Bruce, Michael vi 

Bums, Robert vii 

Burton, Robert iii 

Butler, Samuel iv 

Byrom, John vi 

Byron, Lord George 

Gordon vii 

Brunne, Robert de i 

Bucki^hamshire, John 
Sheffield, Duke of iv 

C. 

Caedmon i 

Campbell, Thomas vii 

Canning, George vii 

Carew, Thomas iii 

Carey, Heniy vi 

Carrin^n, N. T vii 

Cartwright, William iii 

Chalkhill, John iii 

Chamberlayne, William... iv 

Chapman, George iii 

Chatterton, Thomas ...... vi 

Chaucer, Geoffrey i 

Chettle, Henry iii 

Churchill^ Charles vi 

Cibber, Colley vi 

Clare, John vii 

Cleveland, John iii 

Cockbura, Mrs vi 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor vii 

Coleridge, Hartley vii 

Collins, William vi 

Constable, Henry iii 

Cook, BUza vii 

Corbet, Richard iii 

Cotton, Charles iv 

Cotton, Nathaniel vi 

Cowley, Abraham iv 

Cowper, William vii 

Crabbe, George vii 

Crasbaw, Richard iii 

Crawford, Robeir vi 

Oawfur^ WiViam vi 

Croker, lElight Hon. John 

Wilson vii 

Croly, George .......i*. vii 

Crowne, John » iv 

Cunningham, Allan vii 

C«e aingham, John vi 


D. 


Dale, Rev. Thomas 

vii 

Daniel, Samuel 

iii 

Darwin, Dr. Erasmus 

vii 

Davenant, Sir William ... 

iU 

Davies, Sir John 

iii 

Davison, Francis 

iii 

Dekker, Thomas 

iii 

Denham, Sir John 

iv 

Dibdin, Charles 

vii 

Digby, George 

iv 

Dobell, Sydney (Yendys) 

vii 

Doddridge, Philip 

vi 

Dodsley, Robert 

vi 

Donne, John, D.D 

iii 

Dorset, Earl of 

iv 

Douglas, Gawain 

Dowland, John 

ii 

iii 

Drayton, Michael 

iii 

Drummond. William 

iii 

Dry den, John 

iv 

Dunbar, William 

ii 

Dyer, John 

vi 

E. 


Edwards. Richard 

U 

Elliott, Ebenezer .'.1 . . . 

vii 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert 

vi 

Elliot, Miss Jane 


Ethei^ge, Sir Georg^' 

iv 

P. 

\ 

« * 

Fairfax, Edward, B.D. ... 

iii 

Falconer, William 

vi 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard 

tii 

Farquhar, George 

V 

Fawkes, Francis 

vi 

Fenton, Elijah 

V 

Fergussoji, Robert 

vi 

Field, Nathaniel 

* iii 

Fltzg^ffre^ Charles 

Flatman, Thomas 

lU 

iv 

Fletcher, Giles 

iii 

Fletcher, Phineas ........ 

lit 

Ford, John 



NAMES OP THE POETS, WITH 


c 

Tiii 


FbBIOD 

G 


Gall, Richard vii 

G irth, Sir Samuel v 

Gi&coigno, Geoigo iii 

Giy, John v 

Gitloi 1, William , vii 

^ilhllan, Rohoiu vii 

( rlouccstoi , Hobei t of i 

Glover, llichard vi 

Godolphin, Sidney in 

Gotfe, Ihomxs in 

(jroldsmith ^ liv er vi 

Gould, Roheit iv 

Gower, John i 

Grahamo, James vn 

Grantor, Dr James vi 

Gi xnt, Mrs avii 

Granville, Gooige v 

Gray, Ihomis vi 

Green, Matthew v 

Greville, h ulke iii 


H. 


Habington, William in 

Hall, Joseph, D D in 

Hall, John iii 

Hamilton, William vi 

Hamngton, John in 

Harrington, Sir John iii 

Hart, Joseph vi 

H lughton, William iii 

Hayley, William vii 

Headle>, Homy vi 

Heber, Bishop vii 

Hemans, Felicia vii 

Honiysone, Robert u 

Herbert, George in 

Herrick, Robert iii 

Hervey, T K vii 

Hey wood, John iii 

, Heywood, Thomas in 

Gill, Aaron yi 

Hislop, James vii 

Hogg, James vii 

Hood,^niomas vii 

Houghton, Lord vii 

Howard, Hemy ii 

Howitt, ^ illiam and Mary vn 
Hume, Alexander iii 

Hunnis, William ii 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh vn 
Hunter, Mrs i vn 

c • 


1 . 


Ingeland, Thomas . in 


J. 


Jago, Richard vi 

James I , ^mg of Scotland ii 

Janies VI.. Sang . . . m 


PXBIOB 


Johnson, Dr Samuel vi 

Jones, Ernest vii 

Jones, Sir William vi 

Jonson, Ben . iii 


K 


Kelts John 

vn 

Keblo John 

Vll 

Ken, Bisliop 

V 

Kin^ Dr Heuiy 

111 

Km,rsley, l^ev ( hiilcs 

Vll 

Kingsley Homy 

Vll 

Ku)vUs Herbert 

Vll 

Riiox, William 

Vll 


L 


Lai 11 iw Willi xm vii 

Limb, Charles vii 

L J Laudon vii 

Lindor, Waltei Savigo vii 

Langhorno, John vi 

Laiiglmdo, Robeit i 

IjOO, Nathaniel iv 

Lewis, M itthow Gregoi> vn 

Leyden, John vn 

Lillo, George v 

Llo> 1, Robeit VI 

Cockh irt, John Giuson vn 

Lodge, Jhomas iii 

Login, John vi 

Lovelace, llichi d ni 

Ljrdgato John ii 

Lyly John ni 

Jjyndsiy, Su Divid ii 

Lyttelton, Georgo, Lord vi 


M 


Mxcaulay Lord 

vu 

Maekiy, Charles 

Vll 

M icNeill, Hector 

vu 

Miopborbon, Times • 

VI 

Maitland, Sir Hiehard 

111 

JMallett, David 

VI 

Marlowe, Christopher 

in 

Maiston, John 

111 

Marvell, Andrew 

IV 

Mason, William 

VI 

Alassey, Gerild 

Vll 

Massinger, Philhp 

111 

Mathias, 1 homas J imos 

vn 

May, Thomas 

111 

Mayne, John 

vn 

Memck, James 

VI 

Mickle, William Julius 

VI 

Middleton, X'hom is 

111 

Milman, Henry Hart 

Vll 

Milton, John 

IV 

Moir, David Aacbeth 

Vll 

Montgomery, Alexander 

. Ill 

Montgomery, James 

Vll 

Montgomery, Robert 

Vll 

Moore, EAward 

VI 

Moore, Sir Jctin Henry 

VI 

Moore, Thomas 

Vll 

More, Heniy 

IV 


PEBIOB 


Moss, Thomas vi 

Motherwell, William vn 

N 

Nabbos, Thomas lu 

Nash, Thomas, & Greene, 
Robert in 

Nict Is, Richard iii 

Nieoll, Robert vn 

Norton, Hon 1 uolin# 
h lizabeth Sarah • vn 

Nugent, Lari vi 


Oldys, William vi 

Oldmixon, John * v 

Opio, Mrs Arneli i vii 

Otway, riiomus iv 

Over bury. Sir Ihomas ^ in 
Oxford, Lail ot, Llwara 
Voro m 


P 


Parnell, Thomas v 

1 itinoro, Coventry vii 

Poole, George ixi 

Penrose, Thomas vi 

I'eroy, Jhshop vi 

Phih])S, Ambioso v 

Ihiliis, John V 

Phili} s, K itheiino iii 

Poll k, Robert vn 

Pomfrot, John iv 

Popo, Ale\ in ler v 

Pope, Dr Walter iv 

Proed Wmthrop Maek 
worth vii 

Pringle, Thomas vn 

Prior, Matthew v 

Procter, Bryan Waller vn 

Q 

Quarles, Francis ii 

Quarles, John ly 


R 


Raleigh, Sir Walter 

111 

Ramsay, Allan 

V 

Randolph, Thomas 

111 

Robert de Brunne 

1 

Robert of Gloucester 

1 

Roberts, William Hay 


ward ^ 

VI 

Rochester, Earl of • ^ 

IV 

Rogers, Samuel 

vu 

Rolle, Richird 

1 

Roscommon, Earl of 

IV 

Rosa^ Alexander 

VI 

Rowe, Nicholas 

V 

Russell, Thomas 

VI 

• « 
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SackvUlo, Thomas 

Sandy s, Goorgo 

SavagOj Richard 

Scot, Alexander 

Scott, John 

Scott, Sir Walter 

Sedloy, Sir Charles 

Seward, Miss Anna 

Sowepj Dr. George 

Shaowell, Thomas 

Shakspero, William 

Sheffield, John, Duke of 

Buckinghamshire 

Shelley, Percy Byssh# 

Shoiistone, William 

Shirley, James 

Sidney, Sjr Philip 

Skelton, John 

Smart, Christopher 

Smith, Alexander 

SmitlifMrs. Charlotte ... 

Smith, Horace 

Smith, James 

Smollett, Tobias 

Somorvillo, William 

Sothoby, William 

Southemo, Thomas 

Southey, Robert 

Southey, Mrs 

Southwell, Robert 

Spencer, the Hon. Wil- 
liam R 

Spenser, Edmund 

Stanley, Thomas 

Stepney, George 


Still, John 

PEBion 

.. iii 

'Stirling, Earl of 

.. m 

Storor, Thomas 

m 

Suckling, Sir John 

111 

Swain, Charles 

vii 

Swift, Jonathan 

V 

Sylvester, Joshua 

.. Ill 

T. 

Tannahiil, itobort 

vii 

Tate, Nahum 

V 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy 

iv 

Tennant, William 

vii 

Tennyson, Alfred 

vii 

Thompson, Edward 

vi 

Thomson, Jamos 

vi 

Thrale, Mrs 

vi 

Tickell, Thomas 

V 

Tighe, Mrs 

Vll 

Toplady, Augustus 

vi 

Trench, Ai-chbishop 

vii 

Tusser, Thomas 

ii 


Udall, Nicholas.. 


Vanbrugh, Sir John 
Vaughan, Henry 


Waller, Edmund 

Walsh, William 

Ward, Edward 

Warner, William 

Warton, Joseph 

Wai-ton, Thomas 

Wastall, Simon 

Wiitson, Thomas 

Watts, Alario A 

Watts, Isaac 

Webster, John 

Wesley, Charles 

Wesley, John 

West, Gilbert - 

White, II. Kirke...7. 

Whitehoad, Ptuil 

Whitehead, William 

Wiffen, J. H 

Wijfle, Dr 

WiLon, Alexander 

Wilson, l^rofessor John ... 
Wiucholsea, Anne, Coun- 
tess of 

Wither, George 

Wolcot, John 

Wolfe, Charles 

Wordsworth, William 

Wotton, Sir Henry 

Wyat, Sir Thomas 

Wycherley, William 

Wyntoun, Andrew 


Yendys, Sydney (Dobell) 
Young, Edward 




NO. OF POBM. 

Adamson^ John 743 

Addison, Joseph 7^-770 

Akenside .. . 

*746-1733 

5-12 

<^iO .V '*'* 

A?h’ ...^, . iSSi5 

*-* tI<»' . 3'to 

\m ' m M ^ 91, .aBb ' 

7bi "i' 7Vil^9SC 73r>-:,iu, 


A?h’ ...^, . iSSi5 

*-* tI<»' . 3'to 

\m ' m M ^ 91, .Spb ' w<l-5.%, 
70i. "l' 7Vil^9SC 73r>-:,iu, 
73Vi'J^ 742, 7^746, 1814 

^stey, Christopher 1025 

Armstrong, John .. 924-927 

Arnold, Edwin 1757, 1758 

Arnold, Matthew ... 1759-1761 

Ayres, Philip 707,708 

Ayton, Sir Bobert 839 

Aytoun, W. E 1662-1663 


N^o OP PO»c. 

Breton, Kiohc>!a 4 <> 116-118 


Bailey, PhiKp J 1672 

Baillie. Joanna 1470-1473 

Bampfylde, John ... 1007-1010 
'vBarbauld, Anna Lb... 1104-1110 

Barbour, John 32-35 

Barnard, Lady Anne 1047 

Bamheld. Ri<mard 121 

Barton, BemardT..... 1453-1459 

Baxter, Richard 570 

Bayly, T. Haynes ... 1500-1502 

Beattie 988-^93 

Be lumontand Flet^er,212-220 

Beckford, W 1619 

Behn,Aphra 704,705 

Belchier, Dabridgeoourt... 445 

Bennett, W, C 1764-1778 

Bishop, Samuel 1002-1006 

Blaoldock, Thomas ... 975-978 

Blackmore 787 

Blackstonef Sir WiUi^. . . 936 

Blair, Bobert 842-849 

Blamire, Susanna ... 1102, 1103 

Blind H^y 46, 47 

BloomMd, Bobert... 1123-1128 

Boethius 9-12 

Bonar, Horatius 1779, 1780 

Booth, Barton 836 

Boswell, Sir A 1609-1611 

Board, Andrew 80 

Bowles, W. p, 1238-1271 


Bristol, LordU. 571 

bn)me, 4l6xauder 381-383 
Broohc 1 -v.’ .. . 154-157 

»**' . .*'^81-1784 

I »v /p'' 'i » ‘'s . ... 679 

ix '/Ml', 285-291 

B Mfx 1558-1561 

Pj ' Robert... 1785-1788 

Bruce, Michael 959-961 

Brunne, Robert de 14, 15 

Brydges,SirEgerton, 1520, 1521 

Buchanan, B 1835 

Buckinghamshire, Duke of 681 

Bums, Robert 1575-1592 

Burton, Robert 487 

Butler, Samuel... 637-'615, 734, 
741 

I Byrom, John 1056, 1057 

Byron, Lord 1337-1358 


CsedmoD 1-4 

Campbell, Thomas... 1297-1312 
Canning George ... 1144-1146 

Carew,^homas 258-270 

Carey, Heniy 1035 

Camngton, N. T. ... 151^1618 
Cartwright, William... 337-339, 
482, 483 

Chalkhill, John 333-836 

Ohamberlayne, William, 579-584 

Chapman, George 485 

Chatterton, Thomas ... 940-944 

Chaucer 19-28 

Chettle 433,434 

Churchill 952-958 

Cibber, Colley 1033 

Clare, John 1405-1413 

Cleveland, John... 377, 378, 740 

Clough, A. H 1836, 1837 

Cockbum, Mmu 1049 

Coleridge.. 1503-1512 

Coleridge Hartley. . . 4569-1574 

Collins, William 887-892 

Constable, Henry. 164 

Cook, Eliza 1720-1725 

Corbet, Bishop %l-253 

Cotton, Charles 646-649 

tibtton, Nathaniel 1024 


»o. or poaii. 

' Cowley, Abraham 540-554 

Cowper 1077-1088 

Craobe, George 1173-1179 

Crashaw, Richard 297-301 

Crawfurd, William... 1028-1030 

Croly, George 1538-1551 

Crowne, John 695-699 

Oonningbam, Allan... 1617-1627 
Cunningham, John... 1022,1023 
Cunningham, Thomas 1648 


Daniel, Samuel 135-140 

Darwin, Erasmus ... 1092-1098 
Davenant, Sir William, 372-374 

Davies, Sir John 221-226 

Davison, Francis 498-500 

Dekker, T 432-438 

Denham, Sir John 576-578 

Dibdin, Charles 1136-1140 

Dickens, Charles 1818 

Dobell. Sydney 1671 

Doddridge 1058-1063 

Dodsley, Robert 1000, 1001 

Dommett, Alfred 1792 

Donne, John 2^-236 

Dorset, Earl of. 680 

Dorset, Thomas Sackville, 

Earl of 96-98 

Douglas. Gawain 56, 67 

Dowland, John 497 

Drayton, Michael^ 141-147 

Drummond, William... 361-366 

Dryden, John 658-666 

Donba^ William 61-66 

Dyer, John 880 


Edwards, Richard 91, 92 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert 1051 

Elliot, Miss Jane 1048 

EUliott, Ebenezer ... 1^^1667 

Erskine. Ralph 711 

m^ge. Sir George..^ 701-703 


Fairfax, Edward: ^48-148 

Falconer, Williansi 941|-949 


xii 


NAMES OF THE POETS. 


NO. or FORM. 

Fanslidwe, Sir Bichard 368-371 


Fawkes^ lirancia 1014 

Fenton, Elijah 834 

Fergnsson, Elobert... 1052-1055 

SiTield, Nathwiol 488 

Fitzgeffrey, Charles ... 492, 493 

Flatman, Thoma.s 672-675 

Fletcher, Giles 310-318 

Fletcher, Phiueaa 314-315 

Ford, John 456-459 

Fren , J, H 1294-1296 

Fulke ' Grevile, Lord 
Brooke 154-157 


a 


NO. OF FORM. 

Howitt, William 1661 

Hume, Alexander 391-393 

Hume, Mary C 1817 

Hunnis, William 93 

Hunt, Leigh 1397-1404 

Hunter, Mrs 1112-1X15 


I. 


Ingeland, Thomas 897 

Ingelow, Jean 1832 

Ingram, J. K. I793 


J. 


Gall, Richard 1608, 1604 

Garth, Samuel 786 

Gkuacoigne, George 101-106 

Gawain Douglas 56, 57 

Gay, John 792-^06 

Gemmet, T. M 1818 

Gifford, William 1141-1143 

GiieUan, Robert 1646,1647 

Gloucester, Robert of 13 

Glover, Richard 997-999 

Godolphin, Sidney 481 

Goffe,Thoma8 * 467, 468 

Goldsmith 916-920 

Gould, Robwt 684,685 

Gk>wer, John 29“^1 

Grahamo, James ... 1156-1164 

Grant, Birs. 1119,1120 

Gray 907-912 

Green, Matthew 815, 816 

Greene, Robert 419-427 

Greet, J 1815 

Grevme, Mre 987 


H. 


Habergham, Mrs. Fleet- 

wood 671 

Habington, WilUam... 816-328 

Hall, Bishop 248-250 

Hall, John 375 

Hamilton, William ... 881-883 

Harrington, John 99, 100 

Hflfirrington, Sir John 15(1-153 

Hart..:. 1075,1076 

Haughton 433,434 

Hayfey, William ... 1089-1091 

Headley, Henry 1041 

Heber, Bishop 377-138*2 

Hemans, Mrs 1*36-1452 

Henrysone, Robert 48-50 

Herbert, George 302-309 

Herrick, Robert 840-351 

Hervey, T. K 1525-1529 

Heywood, John 400, 401 

Heywood, Thomas 469-476 

Hm, Aaron .«. 1031 

Hislop, James 1652 

Hogg, James 16.12-1616 

Ho^, Thomas 1484-1499 

Hook, N 706 

Houghton, Loti 1717-1719 

Homtti,^Maiy 165^1660 


Jago, Richard 985 

James 1. of Scotland 41-43 

James VI., King 394 

Johnson, &tmum 884-886 

Jones, fknest 1794 

Jones, Sir W. 1011-1013 

Jonson, Ben 237-247 


K. 


Keats, John 1824, 1825 

Keble, John 179W798 

Ken, Bishop 819-821 

King Alfred 5-8 

King, Bishop 254-256 

Kingsley, Charles ... 1799, 1800 

Knowles, Herbert 1383 

Knox, William 1474-1477 


L. 


Laidlaw, William 1649 

Lamb, Charles 1228-1234 

Landon, L. E 1460-1469 

Landor, W. S 1272-1277 

Langford, J. A 1816 

Langhomo, Dr. 930-935 

Lansdowne, George Grcdli- 

ville. Lord 837 

Lee, Nathaniel 692-694 

Lewis, M. G 1313 

Leyden, John 1129-1135 

Lillo, George 831 

Lloyd, Robert 950, 951 

Lockhart, J. G 1622-1524 

Lodge,Thomas 428-431 

Logan, John 962-964 

Loker, T 1810 

Longlande, Robert 17, 18 

Lovelace, Richard 352-357 

Lydgate, John 36-40 

LylyJohn 404-408 

Lyndsay, Sir David 58-62 

Lyttelton, Lord 904-906 

Lytton, Lord 1828 

Lytton, Rrbert 1829, 1830 


M. 


Macaulay 1565-1568 
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Macdonald, George 1831 

Mackay, Charles 1737-1742 

Macnoill, Hector ... 1595-1597 

Maepherson, James.*.. 939 

Maitland. Sir BiohanL.:*.. 388 
David <8^-900 

Jobm .!? 466 

Marvell. Andrew 683-636 

Mason 913-915 

Massey, Gerald 1745-1750 

Massumr, Philip 463-465 

May, Thomas 36? 

Mayne, John 1605-1608 

Meredith, George 1744 

Merrick, James 1016, 1017 

Mickle a ^928, 929 

Middleton, Thomas ... 45()-455 

Milman, H. H 1664-1670 

MUton, John 6(^632 

Moir, D. M 3534-1537 

Montgomery, .^exander, 

MontgoW^i.^ James, lait- 13'^ 

MooTO,TMm 
Moore, **•»♦* J* hr 11, 

Moore, Thomata 1274 

More. .... 

Moms, , 

Moss. Thomas ........ 

MoUirweU 1631-'B4i 

Moultrie, John 1801 


N. 



Nabbe^ Thomas 376 

Nash, Thomas 439-444 

Niocols, Richard j 496 

Nicholson, William 1650 

Nicoll, Robert 1642-1646 

Norton, Hon. Mrs... 1710-1716 
Nugent, Earl 1044 


O. 


Oldmixon, John* 838 

Oldys, William 1021 

Opie, Mrs 1116-1118 

Otway, Thomas 687-691 


Ouseley, Thomas J. 1811, 1812 
Overbury, Sir Thomas ... 495 
Oxford, ^ward, Earl of. . . 494 
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Parnell, Thomas..... 

Peelo, George 

Penrose, Thomas .. 
Percy, Dr. Thomas 
Philips, Ambrose ., 

Philips, John 

Philips, Katherine.. 

Pollok, Robert 

Pomfret/John 

Pope, Alexander. . . . . 
Pope, Dr. Walter... 


A. 808-814 
.... 400-418 
.... 981,982 
..*937, 938 
...: 788-791 

666 

.... 384,385 
. 1430-1435 
.... 677, 678 
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Praed, W. M 1709 

Pringle, Thomas 1478-1480 

Prior, Matthew 747'--762 

Procter, B. W 1673-1696 
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Quarles, Francis, 292-296, 737 
Quari^, John 676 


B. 

Baleigh, Sir Walter T.. 114, 115 


Bamsay, Allan 824-826 

Randolpl^ Thomas 358-360 

Rands, W. B 1826, 1827 

Bedford, John 403 

Bobert de Brunne 14, 16 

Bob^ of Gloucester 13 

Kobwls, W. H 979, 980 

Bochester, Earl of 654^57 

Bogers, Samuel 1180-1188 

Roue, Richard 16 

Roscommon, Earl of ... 650-653 
Rosotti, Dante Gabriel 

1841-1843 

Boss, Alexander 1045, 1046 

]^we, Nicholas 828-830 

Bussell, Thomas 1042, 1043 


Sandy s, George 477* -480 

Savage, Richard 840, 841 

Soot, Alexander 386, 387 

Scott, John 1018-1020 

Scott, Sir W 1314-1336 

Sodley, Sir Charles ... 667-670 

Seward, Anna 1111 

Sewell, Dr. George 832 

Shadwoll, Thomas 700 

Shakspere, William ... 165-211 

Shaw, Cuthbert 1036 

Shelley, Percy B. r.. 1359-1376 
Shenstone 893-896 


Shirley, James, 379, 880, 460-462 
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Sidney, Sir Philip 107 

Skelton, John 63 

Skinner, John 1050 

Smart, Christopher ... 994-996 

Smith, Alexander 1743 

Smith, Charlotte ... 1099-1101 

Smith, Horace 1418-1420 

Smith, James 1417 

Smith, J. & H. 1414-1416 

Smollett, Tobias 921-923 

Somerville, William ... 806,|807 
Sotheby, William ... 1235-1237 

Southemo, Thomas 827 

Southey, Caroline ... 1630-1533 
Southey, Robert...... 1213-1227 

Southwell, Robert 108-112 

Spencer, Peter 1807-1809 

Spencer, Hon. W. R. 1395-1396 

Spenser, Edmund 124-134 

Stanley, Thomas 565-569 

Stepney, George 682 

Sterline, Earl of 489 

Still, Bishop 402 

Stirling, Earl of 396 

Storer, Thomas 490,. 491 

Suckling, Sir John 329-^32 

Surrey, Howard, Earl of, 64-71 

Swain, Charles 1697-1702 

Swift, Jonathan 771-775 

Swinburne, Algernon 

Charles 1833, 1834 

Sylvester, Joshua 119, 120 


T. 


Tannahill, Robert ... 1598-1602 

Tate, Nahum 822, 823 

Taylor, Jeromy 555 

Tennant, William ... 1628-1630 
Tennyson, Alfred ... 1703-1708 
Tennyson, Frederick, 1804-1806 
Thackeray, W. M.... 1762, 1763 
Thompson, Edward 1038-1040 

Thomson, James 864-879 

Thrale, Mrs 1026 

Tickell, Thomas 784, 785 

Tighe, MA-y 1121, 1122 

Toplady,A. 1072-1074 

Train, Joseph 1651 

Trench, Richard C. 1802, 1803 
Tusser, Thomas 81-90 
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Udall, Nicholas 398, 399 

Unoertain 502^09 
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Vanbrugh, Sir John SSS 

Vaughan, Henry 656-664 

Vere, Aubrey de ...1789-1791 


Waller, Edmund 585-602 

Walsh, William 683 

Ward, Edward 835 

Warner, William 484 

Warton, Joseph 974 

Warton, Thomas 965-973 

Wastell, Simon 501 

Watson, Thomas 122-123 

Watts, Dr. 850-854 

Webster, John 446-449 

Wesley, Charles 1064-1066 

Wesley, John 1067-1071 

West, Gilbert 1032 

White. H. Kirke ... 1165-1172 

Whitenead, Paul 1037 

Whitehead, W 986 

Wilde, Dr 257 

Wilson, A 1593, 1694 

Wilson, John 1421-1429 

Wilson, R 432 

Winchelsea, Anne, Coun- 
tess of 817, 818 

Wither, George 271-284 

Wolcot, Dr 1147-1165 

Wolfe, Charles 1562^1564 

Wordsworth, William,1189-1212 
Wotton, Sir Henry ... 158-163 

Wyat, SirThomas 72-79 

Wyntoun, Andrew 44, 45 
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ADAMSCftT, JOHN. 


ADDISON, JOSEPH. 

A Son^ for St. Cecilia’s Day 763 

An Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day 764 

A Letter from Italy 765 

An Ode 766 

A Hymn 767 

An Ode 768 

A Hymn 769 

Paraphrase on Psalm xxiii 770 

AHENSIDE, MARK. 

Tendencies of the Soul towards the 

Infinite 901 

Taste 902 

An Epistle to Curio 903 


ALFORD, DEAN. 

A Remembrance 

The Past 

One Summer’s Night 

Morning and Evoning ... 

The Cross 

Gentlest Girl 

England 

There is an Ancient ^lan 
The Father and Child ... 

Autumn 

My own dear Ceuiitry . . . 


1727 

1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 
I7>84 
J735 
1736 


ALFRED, KING. 

’rhe Soul in Despair 5 

Nothing on Earth Permanent 0 

The Only Rest 7 

The Happy Man 8 


• ALISON, RICHARD. 

There is a Garden in her Face 486 


ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM. 

, The Emigiant’s Adieu to Ballyshonnon 1838 


ANCRUM, EARL OF. 
Solitai^^ife 

ANONYMOUS. 

The Sailing of Beowulf. 
An Old Man’s Sorrow . 

Good Night 

Summer is i-oumen in . 
The Nut-brown Maid . 


395 
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10 

11 

12 

94 
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King Arthiir^s i)eath 

Robin Goodfellow 

The Old and Young CourticT 

Time’s Alteration 

Loyalty confined 

Adam Bell 

The Birth of liobin Hood 

A Tale of Robin Hood 

Robin Hood and Allan-a-Dale 

Robin Hood rescuing the Widow’s 

three Sons 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne 

Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar 

How Robin Hood lends a Poor Knight 

Four Hundred Pounds 

The Knight releases his Lands and suc- 
cours a Yeoman 

Little John in the Service of the Sherill’ 

of Nottingham 

Robin Hood reimburses himself of his 

Loan 

Robin Hood’s Death and Burial 

Patient Grissell 

The Twa Sisters o* Biniiorio 

The Hunting of the Cheviot 

King John and the Abbot of Ciinttr- 

bury 

Edom o* Gordon 

Thomas tho Rhymer 

The Water o’ Weario’s Well 

Lord Beichan 

Love will find out tho way 

Tho Childo of Elio 

King Edward IV, ami the Tanner of 

Tamworth 

Tho Heir of Linno 

The Spanish Lady’s IjOvo 

’Pho Lass of Locliroyan 

The Young Man’s Wish . . . . 

The Midnight Mossengeilr. 

Smoking spiritualized 

The Catholick 

Tho Three Knights 

The Blind Beggar of Bednall Green 

Lord Delaware 

Tho Golden Glove 

Kmg James I. and thcbTinkler 

Tho Reach i’ the Creel 

Sir John Barleycorn 

*The Nobleman’s Generous Kindness 
The Brave Earl Brand and the King 

of England’s Daughter 

The Jovial Hunter of Bromsgrove 
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527 

528 
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531 

532 
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534 
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637 

538 

539 

709 
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711 

712 

713 

714 
716 
716 ' 
717 

»718 

719 
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721 

«722 
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*Iiadv Alice 723 

THe Useful Plow 724 

The Farmer's Boy 726 

The Mow 726 

The Hitchin May-day Song 727 

The Hayn)akor8' Song 728 

The Garden Gate 729 

The New-mown Hay 730 

Begone Dull Care 731 

When the King comes Home In ptiasd 

again 731’ 

I love my King and Country well 733 

The New Litany 736 

The Old Protestant’s Litany 736 

The Cameronian Cat 738 

I thank ^ ju twice 739 

Prattle your Pleasure under the Rose 742 


tion 746 

The Loyal Soldier A 746 

Time’s Song 1814 

ANSTEY, CHRISTOPHER. 

A Public Breakfast 1025 


BO. OB POBV. ^ ^ 

Washing-day 1107 

The Death of the Virtuous 1108 

'>*Come unto Me 1109 

Praise to God 1110 

BARBOUR, JOHN. 

Apostrophe to Freedom 32 

Character of Sir James of Douglas ... 33 

Death of Sir Henry do Bohun 34 

The Eat{^le of isjLuicl’s f ath j5 

BARNARD, LADY ANNE. «> 

Auld Robin Gray 104/ 

BARNFIELD, RICHARD. 

Address to the Nightingale 121 

BARTON, BERNARD. " * 

Power and Gentleness 1453 

To the Evening Primroiie «... 

There be those 1456 

Not ours the Vows 1456 

Stanzas on the Sea , l ii>7 

The ^litary Tomb ^458 

Bishop Hubert 1459 


ARMSTRONG, JOHN. 

Choice of a Rural Situation and De- 
scription of the Ague 924 

Recommendation of a High Situation 

on the Sea-coast 925 

Angling 926 

Pestilence of the 15th Century 927 

ARNOLD, EDWIN. 

Almond Blossom 1757 

Woman’s Voice 1758 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW. 

Urania 1759 

Philomela 1760 

Euphrosyne 1761 

AYRES, PHILIP. 

To the Nightingale 707 

On the Sight of his Mistress’s House 708 

*AYTON, SIR ROBERT. 

The Chuioh Builder 839 

AYTOUN, W. E. 

Mas .acre of the Macphersons 1662 

The Burial March of Dundee 1663 


B. 


BAXTER, RICHARD. 

The Valediction 570 

BAYLY, T. H. 

To his Wife 1500 

Think not of the Future 1501 

O where do Fairies hide their Heads 

BEATTIE. 

Opening of the Minstrel 988 

Morning Landscape 989 

Life and Immortality 990 

Retirement 991 

The Hermit 992 

Ode to Peaco 993 

1 . 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Plighting Troth 212 

Nature and Love 213 

Csssar’s Lamentation over Pompey’s 

Head 214 

Melancholy 215 

•Song 216 

The Power of Love 217 

To Sleep 218 

From Rollo 219 

Song to Pan 220 

BECKFORD, W. 

Prayer 1519 


BAILEY, P. J. 

Love f ^ 1672 

BAILLIE, JOANNA. 

Addrm to Mias Agnes Baillie 1470 

The Black Cock 1471 

The New Year’s Gift 1472 

The Kitten 1473 

c‘ 

BAMPFYLDB, JOHN. . 


BABBAXJLD, ANNA L. « 

Ode to Spring 1104 

To a laiC7f with some painted Flowers 1105 
jknain to Content 1106 


BEHN, APHRA. 


Songs 

. 704, 705 

BELCHIER. DABRIDGECOURT. 

The Confession 

445 

BENNETT. W. C. 

Invocation to Rain in Summer .. 

1764 

To a Crioket a. 

1765 

1 Baby May 

Baby’s Shoes 

• 1766 

1767 

The Worn Wedding-ring 

1768 

Wedding Words 

1769 

Mother and Son 

1770 

To a Lady I know, aged One 

.. *1/71 

Cradle Song 

1772 
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VO. OV FOXM. 

To W. G. B 1773 

Tne Quoen 1774 

Sketches from a Pamter*s Studio 1775 

From India 1776 

The Boat-race 1777 

The Wife's Appeal 1778 


BISHOP, SAMUEL. 

To Mrs. Bishop 1002, 1003 

Epigrams 1004, 1005, 1006 

BLAffKLOCK, THOMAS. 

Flowers 975 

Terrors of a Guilty Conscience 976 

Ode to Aurora * 977 

The Author’s Picture 978 

BLACKMOR®. 

Creation 787 


BLACKSTONE, SIR WILLIAM. 

A Lawyer s Farewell to his Muse 936 

BLAHt, ROBERT. 

The Gravo 842 

Friendship 843 

The Miser 844 

Unprepared for Death 845 

Death 846 

The Gravo 847 

The Death of a Good Man 848 

The Resurrection 849 


BLAMIRE, SUSANNA. 

The Nabob ]102 

What ails this Heart o* mine 1103 


BOWLES, W. L. 

To Time 

Hope 

The Greenwich Pensioners 

The Greenwood 

Come to these Scenes of Peace 
On the Funeral of Charles 1. .. 

At Oxford, 1786 

Written at Tynemouth 

At Bam borough Castle 

To the River Wensheck 

To the River Tweed 

Sonnet 


xro. OF POEK. 

3238 

1239 

1240 

1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

124f 

3248 

1249 


On leaving a Village in Scotland 1250 

Sonnet 1251 

On a Distant View of England 1252 

To the River Chorwell 1253 

Sonnet 1254 


April, 1793 

1255 

Netley Abbey 

1256 

May, 1793 

1257 

On Revisiting Oxford . 

1258 

On the Death of tho 

Rev. William 

Benwell 

1259 


On Reviewing the foregoing 1260 

Path of Life 1261 

Sunrise 1262 

Summer’s Evening 1263 

Spring. — Cuckoo 1264 

Sheep-fold 1265 

Primrose 1266 

Bird’s Nest 1267 

Winter. - Redbreast 1268 

Butterfly and Bee 1269 

Glowworm 1270 

Starlight Frost 1271 


BLIND HARRY. 

Adventure of Wallace while Fishing 

in Irvine Water ^ 46 

The Death of Wallace 47 


BRETON, NICHOLAS. 

Farewell to Town 

A Pastoral of Phillis and Coridon 
A Sweot Pastoral 


116 

117 

118 


BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT. 

The Farmer’s Life 1123 

Banquet of an English Squire 1124 

The Soldier’s Home 1125 

To his Wife lljO 

Song for a Highland Drover returning 

from England 1127 

Lines addressed lo my Children 1128 

BOETHIUS. 

The Soul in Despair 5 

Nothing on Earth permanent 6 

The only Rest 7 

The Happy Man 8 

BONAR, HORATIUS. 

A Little While 1779 

All Well 1780 

feOOTH, BAR'foN. 

Song 836 

BOSWELL, a. 

Jenny dang the Weaver 1609 

Jenny’s Bawbee 1610 

Good Night and Joy be wi’ ye a* 1611 

BOURD, ANDREW. 

Characteristic of an Englishman ....T. 80 


BRISTOL, LORD. 

Song 571 

BROME, ALEXANDER. 

The Resolve 381 « 

The Mad Lover 382 

To a Coy Lady 383 


BROOKE. FULKE GREVILE, LORD. ' 

Constitutional Limitation of Despotism 154 


Imagination . 155 

Of Church 156 

Reality of a True Religion 157 

BROWN, FRANCES. 

If that were true ! 1781 

Is it come ? ' 1782 

Oh ! the pleasant Days of Old ! 1783 

Losses 1784 

« 

BROWN, THOMAS. 

^ Song 679 


.BROWNE, WILLIAM. * 

Morning 

gening 286 

? Night Scene 287 

^ngs • M9, 290 

Adwess to his Netive ^il 29l 
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B^MMVNING, MRS. 

Cowper's Grave 1668 

The CMld and the Watcher 1559 

Bertha in the Lane 1560 

The Sleep 1661 

BROWNING, ROBERT. 

One Way of Love 1786 

In a Year 1786 

Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister 1787 

The Lost Leader 1788 

BRUCE. MICHAEL. 

A Rural Scene 959 

Happlhess of a Country Life 960 

Elegy 961 

BRUNNB, ROBERT DE. 

The Interview of V or ugem with Roweu 14 
Praise of Good Womeii 15 

BRYDGES, SIR EGERTON. 

Echo and Silence 1520 

To Autumn 1521 


BYRON, LORD. 

To Thomas Moore 

Maid of Athens 

The Girl of Cadivs 

Stanzas for Music 

The Dream 

When wo two parted 

The Destruction of Sennacherib 

Song of the Greek Poet 

The Prisoner of Chillon 

The Gladiator i . 

Apostrophe to the Ocean ^ 

Description of Haidee 

Haidee visits th# shipwrecked Don 

Juan 

Haidee and Juan at the Feast 

The Death of Haidee 

All for Love 

She walks in Beauty 

Elegy on Thyrza 

Youth and Age 

Vision of Belshazzar 

To Belshazzar 

The Night before the Battle of Waterloo 


1337 

1338 

1339 

1340 

1341 

1342 

1343 

1344 

1345 

1346 

1347 

1348 

1349 

1360 

1361 

1352 

1353 

1354 

1355 

1356 

1357 

1358 




BUCHANAN, R. 

Iris, the Rainbow 1835 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, DUKE OF. 

Homer and Virgil 681 

BURNS, ROBERT. 

To a Mountain Daisy 1575 

Ae Fond Kiss 1576 

My Bonnie Mary 1677 

Mary Morison 1578 

Bruce's Address 1679 

My Heart's in the Highlands 1680 

Auld Lang Syne 1581 

Ca* the Yowes to the Knowes 1582 

Of a’ the Airts the Wind can blaw ... 1583 

A Red, Rod Rose 1584 

Bonnie Leslie 1585 

Highland Mary 1586 

To Mary in Heaven 1587 

My Wife’s a Winsome Wee Thing ... 1588 

John Anderson 1589 

Here's a Health to them that’s awa ... 1590 

Tam O’Shanter 1591 

Tfite Cotter’s Saturday Night 1592 

BURTON, ROBERT. 

Abstract of Melancholy 487 

BUTLER, SAMUEL. 

Accomplishments of Hudibras 637 

Religion of iV 'dibras 638 

Personal App^rance of Hudibras ... 639 
Hudibras commencing Battle with the 

Rabble 640 

Vicarious Justice 641 

Hudibras consulting the Lawyer 642 

The Elephant in the Moon 64r 

Miscellaneous Tj^oughts 644 

To his Mistress 645 

The Tub Preacher 734 

The Roundhead ^741 

BYBOM, JOHN. 

cCarele^d Content 1056 

A Pastoral 1057 


C. 


C^DMON. 

The First Day 1 

The Fall of the Rebel Angels 2 

Satan’s Speech 3 

The Temptation of Eve 4 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS. 

Hope Triumphant in Death 1297 

Domestic Love 1298 

Maternal Cate 1299 

Battle of Wyoming and Death of 

Gertrude 1300 

To the Evening Star 1301 

Song 1302 

Lochlers Warning 1303 

Hohenlinden 1304 

Ye Mariners of England 1305 

Battle of the Baltic 1306 

Lord Ullin's Daughter 1 307 

o The Soldier’s Dream 1308 

Hallowed Ground 1309 

3he Parrot 1310 

Napoleon and the Sailor 1311 

Adelgitha 1312 

CANNING, GEORGE. 

Tho Friend of Humanity and the 

Knife>grinder 1144 

Song by Kogero in ^‘Tho Rovers” 1145 

Lines on the Death of bis Eldest Son . 1146 * 


CAREW, THOMAS. 

Songs 258, 259, 260, 262, 263 

The Compliment ^ 261^ 

Disdain returned 264 

On Mr. W. Montague’s Return from 

Travel 265 • 

Persuasions to Love ^ 266 

Approach of Spring 267 

Epitaph on the Duke of Buckingham . 268 

To Saxham 269 

The Primrose 270 

CABBY, HENRY. 

Sally in our Alley t.. 1035 
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CARRINOTON, N. T. 

The Commencemeut of Dartmoor” . . . 1513 

Dartmoor 1514 

The Pixies of Devon 1515 

England’s Landscape 151 (> 

Bird, Bee, and Butterfly 1517 

Love and Nature 1518 

CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM. 

A Valediction 337 

To Chloe 338 

liive’s Darts 339 

Oh the Death of Sir Bevil Grenville ... 482 
Love’s Darts 483 

CHALKlilLL, JOHN. 

Description of the Priestess of Diana 333 
The Tma^ of Jealousy in the Chapel 

of Diana 334 

The Witches* Cavo 335 

The "S^taress of Diana 33(5 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WILLIAM. 

A^ummor Morning 579 

vTrgin Purity 580 

Argalia condornned on False Evidence 581 
The- Father of Pharonnida discovers 

her Attachment to Argaiia 582 

Argalia taken Prisoner by the 'rurks... 583 
The Death of Janusa and Ammurat ... 584 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE. 

Sonnet 485 

CIIATTEUTON, THOMAS. 

Morning 940 

Spring 941 

The Prophecy 942 

Bristow Tragedy 943 

The Minstrors Song in Ella 914 

CHAUC^EU, GEOFFREY. • 

The (’auterbury Tales — The Prologue 19 

The Sjjuiero’s Tale 20 

The Ciickow and the Nightingale 21 

To hi.s Empty Purse 22 

The House of Fame 23 

Mercy 24 

Introduction to the "Flower and tho • 

Loaf” 25 

The Duplicity of* Women 26 

Praise of Women 27 

Tho Last Versos of Chaucer 28 

CHETTLE. 

Sweet Content 433 

Lullaby 434 

CHURCHILL. 

Remorse 952 

Smollett 953 

Hogarth 954 

On the Povoi ty of Poets 955 

Character of a Fribble 953 

Characters of Quin, Torn Sheridan, 

* and Gayick 9.57 

From Prophecy of Famine .*... 958 

CIBBER, COLLEY. 

The Blind Boy 1033 

CLARE, JOHN. 

To tho Glowworm •. 1405 


VO. OF 70X1C. 

From "the Fate of Amy” l4()6 

What is Life .1407 

Summer Morning 1408 

The Primrose 1409 

The Thrush’s Nest 1410 

First Love’s Recollections 1411 

Dawningsof Genius 1412 

Scones and Musings of the Peasant 
Poet 1413 

CLEVELAND, JOHN. * 

His Hatred of tho Scots 377 

On Phillis walking before Simriso 378 

Tho Puritan 740 

CLOUGH, A. H. 

Incitement to Perseverance 1836 

To a Sleeping Child 1837 

COCKBURN, MRSL 

Tho Flowers of the Forest 1049 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY. 

Bonnet 1569 

On Shakospero 1570 

Sonnets to a Friend 1571 

To certain Golden Fishes 1572 

Bong 1573 

November 1574 

COLERIDGE, B AMU EL T. 

Tho Rime of tho Ancient Mariner 1503 

Hymns before Sunrise in the Vale of 

Chamouni 1504 

Love 1505 

The Nightingale 1.506 

Frost at Midnight 1507 

Bong 1508 

KublaKhan 1509 

Severed Friendship 1510 

Epitaph on an Infant 1511 

Answers to a Child’s Question 1512 

COLLINS, WILLIAM. 

Ode to Pity 887 

Ode 888 

Ode to Evening 880 

To tho Passions 892 

Dirge in Cymbelino 891 

Ode on the Death of Thomson 899 

CONSTABLE, HENRY. 

Soimot 164 


COOK, ELIZA. 

The Old Arm-chnir 1720 

The Land of my Birth 1721 

The Old Farm-gate J 1722 

Tho Loved One was not tiRro 1723 

Tho Old Water-mill 1724 

A Homo in the Heart 1725 

CORBET, BISHOP. 

To his Son, Vincent Corbet 251 

• Journey into France 252 

. Far«vell to the Fairies..* 253 

• 

COTTON. CHARLES. • 

’fhe Now Year 646 

Invitatkon to Isaak Walton 647 

Tho Retirement • ^3 

A Voyage to Ireland in burlesque oiQ 
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COTTON, NATHANIEL. 

The Fireside 1024 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM. 

Of Myself 640 

The ChroDicle 641 

Anacreontics 642 

Against Hope 643 

For Hope 644 

Claudian’s Old Man of Verona 645 

The Wish 646 

From the Hymn to Light 647 

From the Pindaric Odes 648 

The Complaint 649 

Fron^riendship in Absence 650 

The Whiting Maid 651 

Honour 652 

Of Solitude 653 

Epitaph on a Living AutJior 554 

OOWPER. * 

The Character of Chatham 1077 

The Greenland Missionaries 1078 

Rural Sounds 1079 

Conversation 1080 

On the Receipt of his Mother’s Picture 1081 

To Mary (Mrs. Unwin) 1082 

English Liberty 1083 

The Winter Evening 1084 

Winter Evening in the Country 1086 

Opening of the Second Book of ** The 

Task” 1086 

John Gilpin 1087 

Epistle to Joseph Hill 1088 

CRABBE, GEORGE. 

The Parish W orkhouse and Apothecary 1173 

Isaac Ashford, a Noble Peasant 1174 

Phoebe Dawson 1175 

An English Fen — Gipsies 1176 

The Dying Sailor 1177 

Reflections 1178 

The Wife’s Funeral 1179 

CRASHAW, RICHARD. 

Sospetto d’Herude, Lib. T 297 

Hymn to the Name of Jesus 298 

Sudden Change 299 

Music’s Duel 300 

])|ark xii. 17 301 

CRAWFURD, WILLIAM. 

The Bush aboon Traquair 1028 

Twoedside 1029. 

On Mrs. A. II. at a Concert 1030 " 

CROLY, GEORGE. 

Pericles and 'Aspasia 1538 

The French Army in Russia 1539 

To the Memory of a Lady. 1640 

Come, Evening Gale ! 1541 

The Painter 1642 

Rebellion 1513 

A Lowering Eve 15^4 

A CalmEve....t ... 1646, 

‘Satan 1546 

The Poet’s Hqur 1647 

Noon .«a648 

Notre Dame % 1549 

Jfcofe 1560 

The Apgel of the World 1561 


CROWNE, JOHN. 

Wishes for Obscurity 695 

Passions 696 

Love in Women 697 

Inconstancy of the Multitude 698 

Warriors 699 

CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN. 

Hame, Hame, Hame 1617 

My Nanie, O 1618 

The Young Maxwell 1619 

Fragment 5 1620 

She’s gone to dwell in Heaven 1621 

The Poet’s Bridal-day Song 1622 

A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea. 1623 

The Town Child and Country Child,... 1624 
Thou hast vow’d by thy Faith, my 

Jeanie 1625 

Gentle Hugh Herries 1626 

The Sun rises bright in France 1627 

CUNNINGHAM, JOHN. 

May Eve 1022 

Content 1023 

CUNNINGHAM, THOMAS. 

The Hills o’ Gallowa’ 1684 


D. 


DANIEL, SAMUEL. 

Early Love 135 

The Introduction of Foreign Vices de- 
precated 136 

Richard II 137 

An Epistle to the Countess of Cumber- 
land 138 

The Nobility exhorted to the Patronage 

of Learning 139 

Sonets 140 

DARWIN, ERASMUS. 

Destruction ot Sennacherib’s Army ... 1092 
The Belgian Lovers and the Plague ... 1093 
Death of Eliza at the Batilo of Mindon 1094 

Philanthropy — Mr. Howard 1095 

* Persuasion to Mothers to suckle their 

own Children 1096 

SongtoMay ? 1097 

Song to Echo 1098 

DAVENANT, SIR W. 

Gondibert 372 

Song 373 

To the Queen 374 

DAVIES, SIR JOHN. 

The Vanity of Human Learning 221 

That the Soul is more than a perfection 

or reflection of the sense 222 

That the Soul is more thap the tem- . 

perature of the humours of the body 223 
In what manner the Soul is united to 

Body i.. 224 * 

The Immortality of the Soul .« 225 

An Appeal to the Heart 226 

DAVISON, FRANCIS. 

Psalm XXX 498 

Psalm xxiii 499 

Psalm xiii 500 
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HO.OV POKH. 

DEKKBR, T. & WILSON K. 

The Summer’s Queen 432 

DEKKER, CHETTLE, & HAUGHTON. 

Sw^eet Content 433 

Lullaby 434 

DEKKER, T. 

Virtue and Vice 435 

Patience 436 

A Contrast between Female Honour 

• and Shame 437 

•a Description of a Lady by her Lover 438 

DENHAM, SIR JOHN. 

Cooper’s Hill 576 

On the Earl o^ Strafford’s Trial and 

Deatff 577 

Song to Morpheus 578 

DIBDIlf, CHARLES. 

The Tar for all Weathers 1136 

Sir Sidney Smith 1137 

Jjove and Glory 1138 

Nongtongpaw 1139 

Tom Bowling 1140 

DICKENS, CHARLES. 

The Ivy Green 1818 

DOBELL, SYDNEY. 

How’s my Boy ? 1671 


DOWLAND, JOHN. 
Sloop 


xo. or POBic. 


DODDRIDGE. 

The Gospel 1058 

Evening Hymn 1059 

To-morrow, Lord, is Thine 1060 

On Recovery from Sickness 1061 

Pr^aring to meet God 1062 

A Christmas Hymn 1063 


DODSLEY, ROBERT. 
The Parting Kiss . 
Song 


DOMMETT, ALFRED. 

A Christmas Hymn 1792 

DONNE, JOHN. 

Address to Bishop Valentine 227 

A Hymn to the Father 228 

A Hymn to Christ 229 

The Will 230 

Valediction 231 

Song 232 

The Break of Day 233 

The Dream 234 

Sonnets 235 

• Ode 236 

DORSET, EARL OP. 

Song 680 

* DORSET, THOMAS SACKVILLE, EARL OP. 

The Induction to the Complaint of 

Henr3l, Duke of Buckingham 96 

Allegerical Personages described in Hell 97 • 
Henry, Duke of Buckingham, in the 
Infernal Regions 98 

DOUGLAS. GAWAIN. . 

The Shipwreck of the Caravel of Gra^ 56 
Morning in May T.... 57 _ 


DRAYTON, MICHAEL. 

Mortimer, Earl of March, and the Queen 
surpris^ by Edward HI. in Notting- 
ham Castle 141 

Description of Morning, Birds, and 

Hunting the Deer 142 

The Ballad of Agincourt 1^ 

David and Goliah 144 

To his Coy Love 145 

Ballad of Do wsabel 146 

Sonnet 147 

DRUMMOND, WILLIAM. 

To a Nightingale 361 

To his Lute 362 

Spring 363 

Think on thydiome 364 

John the Baptist 365 

The Praiso of a Solitary Life 366 

DRYDEN, JOHN. 

Reason 658 

Palamon and Arcite ; or, tho Knight’s 

Tale 659 

Mac-Flecknoe 660 

Alexander’s Feast 661 

Character of Shaftesbury 662 

Character of Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham 663 

Theodore and Honoria 664 

Enjoyment of tho Present Hour re- 
commended 665 

DUNBAR, WILLIAM. 

Tho Merle and Nightingale 51 

The Vanity of Earthly Things 52 

No Treasure without Gladness 53 

Of Discretion in Giving 54 

Of Discretion in Taking 55 

DYER, JOHN. 

Grongar Hill 880 


EDWARDS, RICHARD. . # . 

Amantium irse Am oris Redintegratio 

est 91 

The Lover I'equesteth some Friendly 
Comfort, affirming his Constancy.... 92 

ELLIOTT, EBENEZER. 

To the Bramble Flower 1552 

The Excursion 1553 

Pictures of Native Genius 1554 

Apostrophe to Futurity 1556 

- A Poet’s Epitaph 1566 

A Poet’s Prayer 1667 

• • 

ELLIOT, SIR GILBERT. 

•Amynta ^061 

ELLIOT, JANE. ^ 

The Flowers of the Forest jL048 
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BTHEREGB, SIR GEORGE. 

SCm-s 701, 702, 703 


I FAIRFAX, EDWARD. 

Description of Armida and her En- 
chanted Girdle 148 

c Rinaldo at Mount Olivet, and the En- 
chanted Wood 149 

FALCONER, WILLIAM. 

Character of the Ship’s Officers 945 

The sup departing' from the Haven... 945 

Disfcro.ss of the V'essel 947 

Council of the Officers 948 

The Vessel going to Pieces 949 

FANSHAWE, SIR RICHARD. 

The Spring 368 

A Rose 369 

The Saint’s Encouragement 370 

A Rich Fool 371 

FAWKES, FRANCIS. 

Tlio Brown Jug 1014 

FENTON, ELIJAH. 

An Ode to the Right lion. John Lord 
(lower 834 

FERGUSSON, ROBERT. 

Braid Claith 1052 

The Farmer’s Inglo 1053 

To the Tron Kirk Boll 1051 

A Sunday in Edinburgh 1055 

FIELD, NATHANIEL. 

Song 488 

FITZGEFFREY, CHARLES. 

Sir Francis Drako 492 

To Posterity 493 

FLATMAN, THOMAS. 

For Thoughts 672 

Dying 673 

The Thought of Death 674 

An Evening Hymn 675 

FLETCHER. GILES. 

ThcL Rainbow 310 

The\3ourceB of Vain Delights 311 

A Hymn 312 

The Demand of Justice 313 

FLETCHER, PIHNEAS. 

Happiness o^eho Shepherd's Life 314 

Instability of Human Greatness 315 

FORD, JOHN. 

The Real and the Ideal 456 

Summer Sports 457 

Beauty beyond the Roach of Art 45fi 

Bridal Song x 459 

FRERE, J. 11. 

Mr. Murray’s Proposal V294 

The Giants and the Abbey & 1295 

1 War Srng on the Victory of Bmnnon- 

burg 1296 


.NO. 

1 

OF POEV. i 

G. 


GALL, RICHARD. 

My only Jo and Dearie 0 

Farewell to Ayrshire 

.... 1603 
.... 1604 

GARTH, SAMUEL. 

The Dispensary 

.... 786 

GASCOIGNE, GEORGE. 

Tho Arraignment of a Lover 

Swiftness of Time 

The Vanity of the Beautiful 

Good Morrow 

Good Night 

Do Profundis 

101 

102 

' 103 

104 

105 

.... 106 

GAY, JOHN. 

The Monkey who had seen tho World 792 

Tho Painter who pleased Nobody .and 

Everybody 793 

Tho Lion and the Cub 794 

Tho Ohl Hen and the Cock 795 

The Goat without a Beard k 796 

The Sick Man and tho Angel 79/ 

'J’ho Fox at the Point of Death 79S 

The Council of Horses 799 

The Poet and tho Rose SU) 

The Hare and many Friends 801 

Sweet William's Farewell 802 

A Ballad 803 

The (Country Ballad-singer 8(U 

Walking the Streets of London 805 

GEMMET, T. M. 

Ye're a’ the Warl’ to me. Lassie ! . 

3813 1 

GIFFORD, WILLIAM. 

The Grave of Anna 

Greenwich Hill 

To a Tuft of Early Violets 

1341 

1142 

1113 

OILFILLAN, ROBERT. 

Tn the Days o’ Laugsyne 

The Exile’s Song 

3646 

1647 

GLOUCESTER, ROBERT OF. 

The Muster for the First Crusade . 

13 

GLOVER, RICHARD. 

A Night Scene 

Tho Armies at Salamis 

Admiral Hosier’s Ghost 

997 

998 

999 

GODOLPHIN, SIDNEY. 

Love 

481 

GOFFE, THOMAS. 

The Moilness of Orestes 

Love without Koturn 

467 

468 

GOLDSMITH. OLIVER. 

Edwin and Angelina 

Retaliation 

The Traveller 

The Deserted Village t • 

The Haunch of Venison 

916, 

917 

018 

919 

920 

GOULD, ROBERT. 

Songs 

684, 685 

GOWER, JOHN. 

Th&Tale of the Coffers or Caskets. 

29 

1. 
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Bosiphole’s Vision of Ladies 

The Envious Man and tho Miser 


KO. OF FOBM. 

30 

r 31 


GBAHAME, JAMES. 

ScotlanU 115G 

A Spring Sabbath Walk 1157 

A Summer Sabbath Walk 11.58 

An Autumn Sabbath Walk 11.59 

A Winter Sabbath Walk 1150 

The Burial of tho Righteous 1161 

A Scottish Country Wedding 116*2 

^J’^e Impressed Sailor Boy 1163 

'll) My Son 1164 

GRANGER, DR. 

Ode to Solitude 1015 

GKANT, MR». * 

Asa Sprig of Heath ^119 

'rhe H^hland Poor 1120 

GRAY. 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 

X^^ollcgo 907 

Hymn to Adversity 908 

The Bard 909 

Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard 910 

^Ido on tho Spring 911 < 

On Vicisssitudo 912 

GREEN, MATTHEW. 

(/ontentinent 815 

Tho Soeker 816 

GREENE, ROBERT. 

Beauty Suing for Love 419 

Saniela 420 

Content 421 

Sephostia's Song to her Child 422 

'riio Shepherd and his Wife 423 

A Roundelay • 424 

Philomela’s Odo 4*25 

Jealousy 426 

Dorastus on Pawiiia 427 


GREET, T. 

Household Treasures 1815 

GREVILLE, MRS. 

Prayer for Indifference 987 


HABERGHAM, MRS. FLEETWOOD. 

The Seeds of Love 671 

HABTNGTON, WILLIAM. 

To Roses in tho Bosom of Castara 316 

To Castara 317, 318 

A Dialogu%between Hope and Fear... 319 

To the Spring 320 

To Seymors 321 

DoRcriptiq|i of Castara 322 

To CasWa 323 

To my Noblest Friend, I. C., Esq 324 

Nomine Labia mea aperies 325 

Paucitatem Dierum moorum nuncia 

mihi 326 

Et oxaltavit Iliitniles 327 

Cupio dissolvi i. 328 


irO. OF POBV. 

HALL, BISHOP. , * 

The Requirements of a Tutor 248 

Portrait of a Poor Gallant 2 49 

Discontent of Men with their Condition 2.50 

HALL, JOHN. 

The Morning Star 876 

HAMILTON, WILLIAISI. 

Tho Braes of Yarrow 881 

Songs 882, 882^ 

HARRINGTON, JOHN. 

Sou net made ou Isabella Markham 99 

Vertes on a most Stony-hearted 
Maiden 100 

HARRINGTON, SIR JOHN. 

Of Treason 150 

Of Fortune. 151 

Of Writers who^Carj) at other Men's 

Books • 152 

Of a Precise Tailor 153 

HART. 

Come, Holy Spirit, como 107.5 

Bo Wiso to run thy Race 1076 

, HAUGHTON. 

Sweet Content 433 

Ijuilaby 434 

HAYLEY, WILLIAM. 

'rributo to a Mother on her Death 1089 

Inscription on the Tomb of Cowper ... 1090 
On tho Tomb of Mrs. Unwin 1091 

HEADLEY, IIENP^Y. 

From his '' Invocation to Melancholy ” 1041 

IIEBER, BISHOP. 

Passage of tho Red Sea 1377 

From Bishop HeboFs .lournal 1378 

•An Evening Walk in Bengal 1379 

Epiphany 1380 

Thou art gone to tho Grave 1 381 

Spring 1382 

HEMANS, MRS. 

The Homos of England 1436 

Tho Treasures of tho Deep 1437 

Tho Voice of Spring 1438 

Tho Graves of a Household 1439 

Marguerite of Franco 1440 

Bring Flowers f... 1441 

Casahianca 1442 

Tho Hour of Prayer 1443 

Passing Away 1444 

Tho Better Land 1445 

A Father reading tho lliblf 1446 

To a Family Biblo 1447 

'Phe Child’s Fii*st Grief 1448 

Willow Song 1449 

The Wandering Wind 1450 

The Landing of tho Pilgrim Fathers in 

* New England 1451 

The^Adopted Child 1452 

HENRYSONE, ROBERT. 

Aobeno and Makyne 48 

Dinneik given by the Town Mouse to 

the Country Mouse 49 

The Garment of Good Ladies ^0 
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MEBBERT, GEORGE. 

Sunday 302 

Virtue 803 

The Flower 304 

The Odour 305 

Comploiiiiog 306 

Easter 307 

The Call 308 

Man 309 

^HERRICK, ROBERT. 

The Kiss, a Dialogue 340 

To Blossoms 341 

To Daffodils 342 

Song 343 

To M^dows 344 

The Country Life 345 

To Primroses iiUed with Morning 

Dow 346 

Julia 347 

Cherry Ripe 348 

A Thanksgiving for his House 349 

To Find God 350 

To Corinna to go a-Maying 351 

HERVEY. T. K. 

Tho Convict Ship 1525 

Dry up thy Tears, Love 1526 

I am All Alone 1527 

At his Sister’s Grave 1528 

Parting 1529 

HEYWOOD, JOHN. 

Idleness 400 

Be Merry, Friends 401 

HBYWOOD, THOMAS. 

The Death-bell 469 

What is Leva 470 

Go, Pretty Birds 471 

Diana’s Nymphs 472 

Tho Lark 473 

Shepherd’s Song 474 

Shipwreck by Drink 475 

Search after God 476 

HILL, AARON. 

Verses written when alone in an Inn 
at Southampton 1031 

HISLOP, JAMES. 

^)\e Cameronian’s Dream 1652 

HOGG. JAMES. 

WSen the Kyo comes Hame 1612 

The Skylark 1613 

The Moon was a- waning 1614 

Kilmeny 1615 

To the Con^t of 1811 1616 

HOOD, THOMAS. 

Town and Country 1484 

Song. 1485 

A Parental Ode to my Son 1486 

Flowers 1487 

Autumn 1438 

To a Child emVracing his Mother. ^ .... 1489 

, To my Daughter on her Birthday 1490 

I Remember, 1 Remember. 1491 

Fair Ines ff 1492 

Ruth c 1493 

The Dream of Eugene Aram 1494 

' The Bridge of Signs 1495 


VO. OF POBV. 


Tho Song of the Shirt 14^ 

Tho Death-bed 

The Water Lady 1498 

Song 1499 


HOOK, N. 

From a Poem entitled Amanda . 


' HOUGHTON, LORD. 

TheBrookside 1717 

The Men of Old - 1718 

The Long Ago 1719 

HOWITT, MARY. 

Mountain Children 1653 

The Fairies of the Caldonlow 1654 

The Monkey ^ 1655 

Little Streams 1656 

Tho Broom Flower 16.57 

Summer Woods /. 1658 

Little Children 1659 

Cornfields 166U 

HOWITT, WILLIAM. 

The Departure of tho Swallow 1661 

HUME, ALEXANDER. 

Early Dawn 391 

Tho Noon-tide of a Summer’s Day 392 

Evening 393 

HUME, MARY C. 

Render to CoBsar tne things which arc 
Crosar’s 1817 

HUMPHREYS, DAVID. 

Western Emigration 1847 


HUNNIS, WILLIAM. 

Tho Love that is requited with Dis- 
dain 93 

HUNT, LEIGH. 

On the Birth of tho Princess Royal 1397 

To T. L. II., six years old 1398 

To the Grasshopper and Cricket 1399 

Chorus of Flowers 1400 

The Nun 1401 

Abou Ben Adhom 1402 

Jaffor : 1403 

Mahmoud 1404 

HUNTER, MRS. 

Songs 1112, 1113 

To my Daughter, on being separated 

from her on her Marriage 1114 

The Lot of Thousands 1115 


INGELAND, THOMAS. 

My Fantasy will never turn...'..... 


INGBLOW, JEAN. 

Requiescat in Pace ! 1832 

INGRAM, J. K. 

The Memoiy of the Dead 1793 
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JAGO, RICHARD. 
Labour and Genius.. 


JAMES I. OP SCOTLAND. 

Spring 41 

James bewails his Captivity 42 

James first sees the Lady Jane 43 

JAM^ VL, KING. 

Ane schort Poeme of l^me 394 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL. 

Ix>ndon 884 

The VaniW of Human Wishes 885 

On the Death of Dr. Robert Levett. ... 885 

JONES, E»NEST. 

Moonidso 1794 


JONES, SIR W. 

A& Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus 1011 

A Persian Song of Hafiz 1012 

Tetrastic 1013 

JONSON, BEN. 

To the Holy Trinity 237 

Cupid 238 

Soug of Hesperus 239 

On Ijucy, Countess of Bedford 240 

Song 241 

Song to Celia 242 

A Nymph’s Passion 243 

Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke 244 

A Celebration of Charis 245 

A Hymn to God the Father 246 

Advice to a Reckless Youth 247 


KEATS, JOHN. 

From ‘‘ Endymion” 1819 

The Eve of St. Agnes 1820 

True Beauty in Women 1821 

Ode to a Nightingale 1822 

Ode on a Grecian Um 1823 

Sonnet 1824 

La Bello Dame dans Mere! 1825 

KEBLE, JOHN. 

April 1795 

The Elder Scripture 1796 

St. PeteFs Day 1797 

Is this a time to Plant and Build4 179$ 

‘KEN, BISHOP. 

Morning Hymn 819 

Evening Hymn 820 

Midnight Hymn 821 

• # 

KING ALFRED. 

The Soul in Despair 5 

Nothingf>n Earth permanent 6 

The oi#y Rest 7 

The Happy Man 8 

KING, BISHOP. 

Song .-. 254 

Sic Vita. 255 

Life .*... 256 


VO OT FOBX. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES. # 

O, Mary, go and call the Cattle home. 1799 
The Fishermen 1800 

KNOWLES, HERBERT. 

Lines written in the Churchyard of 

Richmond, Yorkshire 1383 

KNOX, WILLIAM. 

Opening of the Songs of Zion 1474 

Dirge of Rachel 

A Virtuous Woman 1476* 

Conclusion of the Songs of Israel . . 1477 


LAIDLAW, WILLIAM. 

Lucy’s Flittin* 1649 

LAMB, CHARLES* 

To Hester 1228 

A Farewell to Tobacco 1229 

^'ho Old Familiar Faces 1230 

On an Infant Dying as soon as Bom... 1231 

The Christening 121^2 

The Gipsy’s Malison 1233 

Childhood 1234 

LANDON, L. E. 

From the Improvisatrico 1460 

CrescontiuR 1461 

The Shepherd Boy 1462 

Little Red Riding Hood 1463 

Night at Sea. 1464 

The Awakening of Endymion 1465 

Haimibars Oatki 1466 

The Grasp of the Dead 1467 

The Troubadour 1468 

Last Verses of L. E. L 1469 

LANDOR, W. S. 

The Maid’s Lament 1272 

The Brier 1273 

Children 1274 

Iphigonia and Agamemnon 1275 

To Macaulay 1276 

The One Gray Hair 1277 

LANGFORD, J. A. 

To the First Cuckoo of the Year ti. 1816 

LANGHORE, DR. 

Cyountry J ustices and their Duties 930 

Gipsies 281 

An Appeal for the Industrious Poor ... 932 

Mercy should have mitigated Justice.. 933 

A Farewell to the Valleyjj^f Irwan 934 

Owen of Carron w: 936' 

LANSDOWNB, GEO. GRANVILLE, LORD. 
Song 837 

LEE, NATHANIEL. 

I Speech A 692 

i Love 693 

Self-muider ^ 894 

LEWIS, M. O. 

Alonzo the Brave and the«> Fair 
Imogine. 1313 


xxvi 
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JOHN. 

Hying in a Foreign Land 1129 

Sonnot on Sabbath Morn 1130 

Ode to an Indian Gold Coin 1131 

The Mermaid 1132 

To lanthe 1133 

Ode to the Evening Star 1134 

Scotland 1135 


ULLO, GEORGE. 

From Fatal Curiosity 

LLOYD, ROBERT. 

The MiBeries of a Poet’s Life 

Wret^ednoss of a School Usher., 


LOCKHART, J. G. 

Bernardo and Alphonso 

Zara’s Ear-rings 

The Excommunicatioi^of the Cid. 


831 


950 

951 


1522 

1.523 

1524 


NO. OF VOBBC. 

To the Memory of the First Lady 


Lyttelton 906 

LYTTON, LORD. 

The Secret Way 182S 

LYTTON, ROBERT. 

The Apple of Life 1829 

Fpilogue 1830 


M. 


MACAULAY, LORD. 

The War of the League 1.5(‘i5 

Naseby R 1507 


LODGE, THOMAS. 

Beauty. 428 

Rosalind’s Madrigal 429 

Rosader’s Sonetto 430 

Another 431 

LOGAN, JOHN. 

To the Cuckoo 962 

Written on a Visit to the Country in 

Autumn 963 

Complaint of Nature 964 

LOKER, T. 

Many, many Years ago 1810 

LONGLANDE, ROBERT. 

Mercy and Truth 17 

Covetousness 18 


MACDONALD. GEORGE. 

The Owl and the Bell 1831 

c 

MACKAY, CHARLES. 

The Parting of Lovers 1737 

The Child and the Mourners 1738 

Under the Holly Bough 1739 

What might be Done 1740 

The Good Time Coming 1711 

The Sailor’s Wife 1742 

MACNEILL, HECTOR. 

The Ale-houso 1595 

The Husband’s Return 1596 

Mary of Castle-Cary 1597 

MACPIIERSON, JAMES. 

The Cave 939 


LOVELACE, RICHARD. 


Soug 352 

To Lucasta 353, 354 

To Althea 355 

Song 356 

A Loose Saraband 357 


LYDGATE, JOHN. 

Canace 86 

From “ The London Lackpemiy ” 37 

A Sylvan Jiotroat 38 

llie Golden Age 39 

God’s Providence 40 

LYLY, JOHN. 

Cupid and Campaspe 404 

The Song of Birds 405 

Complaint against Love 406 

Apollo’s Sorg of Daphne. 407 

Song to Ap&lo 408 


LYNDSAY, SIR DAVID. 

Grievances of a Scottish Peasant of the 

16th Century 58 

The Exaotions and Delay of the Ijaw... ^9 

Description of Squyre Meldrum 60 

Meldrum’s DuA with the English CHeim- • 

'■ pion Talbart 61 

Christ Coming to J udgment ^ 62 

IfYTTELTON, LORD. • 

The Trogioss of Love 904 

To the Rev. Dr. Aysoough 905 


MAIXLAND, SIR RICHARD. 

The Town Ladies 

MALLET, DAVID. 

William and Margaret 

Edwin and Emma 

Song 

^ A Funeral Hymn 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER. 

The Passionate Shepherd to his Love . 

MARSTON, JOHN. 

A Scholar and his Dog 

MARVELL, ANDREW. 

Thoiihhts in a Ganlen 

The Emigrants in Bermudas 

Young Love 

The Nymph Complaining for the Death 
of her Fawn 

MASON. % 

An Ode from Caractacus 

Ode to Memory 

Epitaph on Mrs. Mason 

MASSEY, GERALD. 

The Men of Forty-eight 

No Jewell’d Beauty is my Love 

A Poor Man’s Wife 

Kisses 

Sweet and Twenty ^.... 


3S8 


897 

898 

899 

900 


113 


46g 


633 

634 

635 

636 

912 

914 

915 


1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 


c 


J 
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Sweet Spirit of my Love 1750 

Old England 1751 

England goes to Battle 1752 

There’s no Dearth of Kindness 1753 

To a Beloved One 1754 

A Wail 1755 

Oh, lay thy Hand in mine. Dear ! 1756 

MASSINGER, PHILIP. 

Welcome to the Forest’s Queen 463 

The Sweets of Beauty 461 

Dcjlth 465 

MAY, THOMAS. 

The Death of Rosamond 367 


The Invocation and Introduction to 

Paradise Lost 

Satan’s Address to the Sun 

Assembling of the Fallen Angels 

Satan meets Sin and Death 

Address to Light 

The Angelic Worship 

Paradise / 

Adam and Eve 

Eve’s Recollections 

Morning in Paradise 

Evening in Paradise 

The Messiah 

Temperance 

Expulsion from Paradise 


^610 

620 

621 

622 

623 

624 

625 

626 
627 


628 

629 




630 

631 


632 


MAYNE, JOHi^. 

Logan Braes 1605 

Helen of Kirkconiiel 1606 

To the River Nith 1607 

Mustering of the Trades to Shoot for 
the Siller Gun 1608 

MEREl^ITH, GEORGE. 

Love in the Valley 1744 

MERRICK, JAMES. 

The Chameleon 1016 

The Wish 1017 

MICKLE. 

Cumnor Hall 928 

The Mariner’s Wife 929 

MIDDLETON, THOMAS. 

The Three States of Woman 450 

What Love is like 4.51 

Happiness of Married Life 452 

Devotion to Tjovo 453 

Indignation at the Sale of a Wife’s 

Honour ® 454 

Law 455 


MOIR, D. M. 

CasaWappy 1534 

Langsyne 1535 

The Unknown Grave 1536 

Hymn • 1637 

MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER. 

The Cherry and the Slae 389 

Night is nigh gone 390 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES. 

Night 13S4 

The Grave 1385 

Aspirations of Youth 1386 

The Common Lot 1387 

Prayer 1388 

Homo 1389 

A Mother’s Love 1390 

To a Daisy 1 391 

The Reign of Christ on Earth 1392 

The Stranger and his Friend 1393 

The Field of the World 1394 

MONTGOMERY, ROBERT. 

The Starry Heavens 1481 

Picture of War 1482 

Lost Feelings 1483 


MILMAN, H. H. 

Summons of the Destroying Angel to 


the City of Babylon 1664 

The Fair Recluse 1665 

The Day of Judgment 166^^ 

Bridal Song 1667 

Hymn 1668 

Brother, thou art gone 1669 

Chorus 1670 


MILTON, JOHN. 

L’ Allegro 

II Ponseroso 

Lycidas 

• Hymn on the Nativity 

Praiso of Chastity 

The Lady’s Song in Coraus 

The Spirit’s Epilogue in Comus 

On May Morning 

• Sonnet to thS Nightingale 

Sonnet on Age uf Twenty -three 

• Sonnet on Blindness 

Sonnet o|^ his Deceased Wife 

Sonnet on the late Massacre in Pied- 
mont 

Samson bewailing his Blindness and 

Captivity 

Translation of Horace 

Athens 


603 

604 

605 

606 

607 

608 

609 

610 
611 
612 

613 

614 

615 

616 

617 

618 


MOORE, EDWARD. 

The Happy Marriage 1034 

MOORE, SIR JOHN H. 

L’Amour Timido 983 

Song 984 


MOORE, THOMAS. 

'Tis the Last Rose of Summer 1278 

Wreathe the Bowl 1279 

Fill the Bumper fair 1280 

And doth not a Meeting like this 1281 

Friend of my Soul 1282 

Go where Glory waits thee ! 1283 

Fly to the Desert 

The Harp that once throigh Tara’s 

Halls .T. 

Song 

O ! Breathe not his Name 1287 

Those Evening Bells 1288 

Arranmore 1289 

^ Miriam’s Song 1290 

Echoes 1291 

’ The Light of other Days 1292 

The Journey Onwards 1293 


1284 

1285 

1286 


MORE, HEJSTRY. 

The Philosopher’s Devotion ^. . . . 572 

Charity and Humility 519 
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f The Soul and the Body 574 OLDYS, WILLIAM. 

The Pre-ewstence of the Soul 575 Song 


OF POFM. 
1021 


MORRIS, WILLIAM. 

From ‘*Tho Loves of Guarun** ...1839, 1840 


MOSS, THOMAS. 

The Beggar 1027 

MOTHERWELL. 

Jeanie Morrison 1631 

Sword Chant of Thorstein i^udi 1632 

They come ! the Merry Summer 

Months 1633 

The Water, the Water 1634 

The Midnight Wind 1635 

The Cavalier’s Song 1636 

The Bloom hath fled thy Cheek, 

Mary 1637 

My Hoid is like to rond, Willie 1638 

The Covenanter’s Battio Chant 1639 

When 1 beneath the cold red earth 

am sleeping 1640 

Song of the Danish Sea-king 1641 

MOULTRIE, JOHN. 

The Three Sons 1801 


N. 

NABBES, THOMAS. 

Song by Love to Physander and Bel- 
lanima 376 


NASH, THOMAS. 

^ring 439 

The Decay of Summer 440 

Tho Coming of Winter 441 

Approaching Death 442 

Contentment 443 

Despair of a Poor Scholar 444 


NICCOLS, RICHARD. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, previ- 
ously to his eyes being put out 496 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM, 

The Brownie of Blodnoch 1650 


NICOLL, ROBERT. 

T^ouglhts of Heaven 1642 

We are Brethren a' 1643 

WiM Flowers 1644 

Death 1645 


NORTON, HON. MRS. 

Picture of Twilight 1710 

Tho Mother^ Heart 1711 

To FerdinanliSeymour 1712 

We have been Friends together 1713 

Allan Percqr 1714 

Love not 1715 

The King of Denmark’s Bide 1716 


NUGENT, EARL. 

Ode to Mankind 1044 


O. 

OIJ)MIXeN, JOHN. 
Song 


838 


OPIB, MRS. AMELIA. 

The Orphan Boy's Tale 1116 

A Lament 1117 

Song 1118 


OTWAY, THOMAS. 


A Blessing 

Parting 

Picture of a Witch 

Song 

Description of Morning 

.... 687 
.... 688 
689 
.... 690 
.... 691 

OCJSELEY, T. J, 

Tho Angel of the Flokrers 

The Seasons of Life 

1811 

1812 

OVERBURY, SIR THOMAS. 

The Wife 

495 

OXFORD, EDWARD, EARL OF. 
Fancy and Desire 

..A. 494 


P. 


PARNELL, THOMAS. 

A Fairy Tale 808 

Tho Hermit 809 

Hymn to Contentment 810 

Song 811 

Morning Hymn 812 

Noontide Hymn 813 

Evening Hymn 814 

PEELE, GEORGE. 

A^none’s Complaint 409 

The Song of the enamoured Shepherd. 410 

The Aged Man-at- Arms 41 1 

England 412 

Joab’s De.scription of David 413 

Joab’s Address to David on Death of 

Absalom 414 

King David 415 

Bethsabe bathing 416 

^ Bethsabe's Address to the Zephyr 417 

David enamoured of Bethsabe 418 

PENROSE, THOMAS. 

The Helmets 981 

The I’ield of Battle 982 


PERCY, DR. THOMAS. 

O l^ny, wilt thou gang wi’ me 937 

TheTfiriar of Orders Gray . . . 938 

PHILIPS, AMBROSE. 

A Fragment of Sappho 788 

Epistle to the Eariof Dorset 789 

The First Pastoral 790 

To Charlotte Pulteney 791* 

PHILIPS, JOHN. 

The Splendid Shilling ^ 666 

PHILIPS, KATHERINE. 

The Inquiry 384 

A Friend 385 

POLLOK, ROBERT. 

Th*us stood his Mind 1430 
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Hell 1431 

A Scene of Early Love 1432 

The Death of the Young Mother 1433 

Friendship 1434 

Happiness 1435 

POMFRET, JOHN. 

Custom 677 

The Wish 678 

POPE.«ALEXANDER. 

The Messiah 776 

Satire 777 

To a Lady 778 

The Man of Koss 779 

The Toilet 780 

The Dying4'hristiafl to his Soul 781 

The Quiet Life 782 

Moonlight 783 

• 

POPE, DR. WALTER. 

The Old Man’s Wish 686 

PRAED, W. M. 

Twenty-eight and Twenty-nine 1709 

PRINGLE, THOMAS. 

Afar in the Desert 1478 

The Lion and the Giraffe 1479 

The Emigrant’s Farewell 1480 

PRIOR, MATTHEW. 

An Ode 747 

A Song 748 

The despairing Shepherd 749 

The Lady’s Looking-glass 750 

Cupid and Ganymede 761 

Cupid mistaken 762 

Mercury and Cupid 753 

The Garland 754 

Henry and Emma • 755 

The Thief and the Cordelier 756 

Protogonos and Apolle.s 7.57 

Abra’s Love for Solomon 758 

Epitaph, Extempore 759 

For my Own Monument 760 

An Epitaph 761 

On Bishop Atterbury’s burying the 
Duke of Buckingham 76Y 

PROCTER, B. W. • 

Address to the Ocean 1673 

Marcella 1674 

Night 1676 

The Sleeping Figure of Modena 1676 

An Invocation to Birds 1677 

To the Snowdrop 1(>78 

Song of Wood Nymphs 1679 

The Blood Horse. 1680 

The Sea. 1681 

The Stormy Petrel 1682 

The Sea in Calm 1683 

The Hunter’# Song 1684 

The Owl 1686 

A Song for the Seasons 1686 

The Poet’s Bong to his Wife 1687 

Softly wo8 away her Breath 1688 

The Mother’s last Song 1689 

Peace ! what do tears avail ? 1690 

A Bri^ Dirge 1691 

Hermione .* 1692 

A Poet’s Thoi^ht ...,1693 

A Portion to Time 1694 


KO. 09 POBX^ 

Sit down, sad Soul 1695 

Life 1696 


QUARLES, FRANCIS. 

What is Life 292 

The Vanity of the World 293 

Faith 294 

Delight in God only 295 

Song 296 

Hey, then, up go we 737 


QUARLES. JOHN. 

Hymn to the Almighty.. 


RALEIGH, SIR WALTER. 

The Nymph’s Reply 114 

The Country’s Recreations 115 

RAMSAY, ALLAN. 

Song 824 

The last time I came o’er the moor ... 825 
Ode from Horace 826 

RANDOTiPH, THOMAS. 

To a Lady admiring Herself in a Look- 

ing-glasB 358 

From the Muse’s Looking-glass 359 

To my Picture 360 

RANDS, W. B. 

Lilliput Levee 1826 

Baby 1827 

Bedford, john 

Song of Honest Recreation 403 


ROBERTS, W. H. 

Belshazzar and Daniel 979 

The Jews’ Return to Jerusalem 980 

ROCHESTER, EARL OF. 

Song 654 

Constancy ^655 

Song ^ 656 

Song 667 

ROGERS, SAMUEL. 

From the Pleasures of Memory” ... 1180 

From “Human Life” 1181 

From the “ Voyage of Columbus” ... 1182 

Genevra .J 1183 

The Sleeping Beauty .T.. 1184 

A Wish 1185 

An Italian Song 1186 

. To the Butterfly 1187 

On a Tear 1188 

ROLLE, RICHARD. 

• Wharts Heaven? 16 


ROSCQMMON, EARL OF 

Against J^alse Pride 650 

An Author should be sincere ^.... 651 

A Quack 658 

On the Day of Judgment 658 
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iSoaETTI, DANTE GABRIEL. 

The Blessed Damozel 1841 

The Portrait 1842 

Newborn Death 1843 

BOSS, ALEXANDER. 

Woo’d and Married and a* 1045 

Mary's Dream 1046 

, ROWE, NICHOLAS. 

Colin’s Complaint 828 

The Contented Shepherd 829 

Song 830 

RUSSELL. THOMAS. 

Sonnet to Valclusa 1042 

Sonnet, supposed to be written at 
Lemnos 1043 


s. *• 

SANDYS, GEORGE. 

A Thanksgiving 477 

Psalm xlii 478 

Psalm Ixviii 479 

Chorus of Jewish Women 480 

SAVAGE, RICHARD. 

Remorse 840 

The Wanderer 841 

SCOT, ALEXANDER. 

To his Heart 386 

Rondel of Love 387 

SCOTT, JOHN. 

The Tempestuous Evening 1018 

Ode on hearing the Drum 1019 

Ode on Privateering 1020 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER. 

Description of Melrose Abbey 1314 

Love of Country 1315 

Death of Marmion 1316 

Young Lochinvar 1317 

Jock of Hazeldoan 1318 

Songs 1319,1320 

Border Ballad 1321 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 1322 

Coronach 1323 

Hymn of the Hebrew Maiden 1324 

Cady ow Castle 1325 

Tiie Outlaw 1326 

A Serenade 1327 

Where shall the Lover rest 1328 

The Maid of Neidpath 1329 

The Pride nf Youth 1330 

Rosabelle.4 1331 

Hunting Song 1332 

The Palmer 1333 

The Wild Huntsman 1334 

Christmas 1335 

Hymn for the Dead 1336 

SEDLEY, SIR CHARLES. 

t To a very Young Lady 667 

Song 668 

Cosmelia's eftarms l 669 

Song 670 

SSEWARi), ANNA. 

The Anniversary 1111 


KO. or POSH. 


SEWELL, DR. GEORGE. 

VersM 832 

SHADWELL, THOMAS. 

Inconstancy of Love 700 

SHAKSPERE, WILLIAM. 

Mercy 165 

Night*. 166 

Night and Music 167 

Grief that cannot be comforted a. 168 

Flowers t. 169 

Richard the Second's Lament 170 

Soliloquy of Richard the Second in 

Prison 171 

Hotspur's Defence 172 

Rumour ! ■ 173 

Sleep 174 

Henry the Fourth’s Expostulation 

with his Son 175 

The Answer of the Lord Chief ^ Jus- 
tice to Henry V 176 

The King's Answer 177 

Henry the Fifth's Address to his Sol- 
diers before Harfleur 178 

Henry the Fifth's Address at Agiii- 

court 179 

Henry the Fifth's Soliloquy on the 

Battle-field 180 

Glostor's Soliloquy 181 

Wolsoy on his Fall 182 

Cranmer's Prophecy of Queen Eliza- 
beth 183 

Hamlet's Soliloquy on Death 184 

Macbeth before murdering the King. . . 185 

Cassius to Brutus 186 

Mark Antony's Oration on the Body 

of Caesar 187 

Cleopatra 188 

Life 189 

Appearances 190 

The Uses of Adversity 191 

A Meditative Fool 192 

The World a Stage 193 

Adversity 194 

Beauty 195 

Ceremony 196 

Friends ftdling off •. 197 

Gold 198 

Insanity 199 

Sel f-inspeotion 200 

Love 201 

England 202 

Order and Obedience 203 

Proper use of Talents 204 

Take the beam out of thine own eyo 205 

The Voice of the Dying 206 

A Good Conscience 207 

Good Name 208 

Ariel’s Song 209 

The Fairy to Puck 210 

Amiens’ Song 211 

SHAW, CUTHBERT. 

From *‘A Monody to the Memory of • 
his Wife” 1036 

SHELLEY, PERCY B. 

Opening of Queen Mab 1359 

The Cloud 1360 

To a Skylark .* 1361 

Lines to an Indian Air 1362 

I fear thy kisses «... 13(:3 
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Love's Philosophy 13(i4 

To the Night 1365 

The Flight of Love 1366 

One Word is too oftou profaned 1367 

Invocation 1363 

Stanzas vrrittoti in Dejection near 

Naples 1369 

Oz^'mandias of Egypt 1370 

To a Lady, with a Guitar 1371 

Ode to the West Wind 1372 

Autumn 1373 

T^ Widow Bird 1374 

Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 1375 

Mutability 1376 

SHENSTONE. / 

The Schoolmistress?^. 893 

A Pastoral liallad 894 

Ode to Memory 895 

Writteuiat an Inn at Henley 896 

SHIRLEY, JAMES. 

Upon his Mistress sad 379 

Echo and Narcissus 380 

Shepherd and Sheplierde.sses 460 

The Common Doom .* 461 

The Equality of the Grave 462 

SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP. 

Sonnets 107 

SKELTON, JOHN. 

To Mistress Margaret Ilussoy 63 

SKINNER, JOHN. 

Tullochgorum 1050 

SMART, CllHISTOPHFJl. 

Song to David 994 

From a Trip to Cambridge 995 

Ode *996 

SMITH, ALEXANDER. 

Lady Barbara 1743 

SMPrH, CHARLO TTE. 

On the Dopai'tiire of the Nightingale 1099 

Written at the Close of Spring llOOe 

Recollections of English Scenery 1101 

SMITH, HORACE. 

Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s 

Exhibition 1418 

Hymn to the Flowers 1419 

On the Death of George III 1420 

•SMITH, JAMES. 

• The Upas in Marylebone-laue 1417 

SMITH, JAMES AND HORACE. 

The Theatre 1414 

^ The Baby's L^ut 1415 

A Tale of Drury-lane 1416 

Smollett, T<fciAa. 

Ode to Independence 921 

Ode to Leven Water 922 

The Tears of Scotland 928 

SOMERVILLE, WILLIAM. * 

Description of a Hare-hunt 806 

Praise pf a Country Idle 807 


NO. OF FOEI^ 


SOTHEBY, WILLIAM. • 

Staffa 1235 

Approach of Saul and his Guards 

against the Philistines 1236 

Song of the Virgins celebrating tho 
Victory 1237 

dOUTHERNE, THOMAS. 

Song 827 

SOUTHEY, CAROLINE. 

Autumn Flowers 1530 

The Pauper's Deathbed 1531 

Tho Last Journey ^... 1532 

Mariner's Hymn 1533 

SOUTHEY, ROBERT. 

The Widowed Mother 1 213 

A Moonlight Scene 1214 

The Holly-tree 1215 

The Alderman’s Funeral 1216 

Love 1217 

Tho Miser's Mansion 1218 

After Blenheim 1219 

The Scholar 1220 

Youth and Age 1221 

Tho Complaints of the Poor 1222 

Tho Old Man's Comforts 1223 

The Inchcape Rock 1224 

Bishop Hatto 1225 

Maty the Maid of the Inn 1226 

St. Romuald 1227 

SOUTHWELL, ROBERT. 

Love's Servile Lot 108 

Look Home 109 

Times go by turns 110 

Tho Image of Death Ill 

Scorn not tho least 112 

SPENCER, PETER. 

Lines to Fanny 1807 

Sent with a Rose to Rose 1808 

A Thought among the Roses 1809 

SPENCER, HON. W. R. 

BethGOlert 1395 

Wife, Children, and Friends 1396 

SPENSER, EDMUND. 

Una and tho ltedcros.«$ Knight 124 

Una followed by tho Licjii • 125 

The Squire and the Dove 126 

Fable of the Oak and the Briar 127 

From tho Epithalamioii 128 

The House of Ricbos 129 

The Ministry of Angels ....JT. 130 

Prince Arthur's Address to ^ght 131 

The Garden of Adonis 132 

The Bower of Bliss 133 

Sonnets 134 

STANLEY, THOMAS. 

The T^b f 565 

• Celia ^nging 566 

Speaking and Kissing 567 

LadBelle Confidante 568 

Note to j^oschus 569 

STEPNEY, QEOBOK * 

To the Evening Star 682 
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STBRLINE, EARL OF, WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER. 

SonneiB 489 

STILL, BISHOP. 

DritikiDg SoDf^ 402 

STIRLING, EARL OF. 

Sonnet. 396 

STORBR, THOMAS. 

Wolsey’B Ambition 490 

Wolsey’a Vision 491 

sue WNG, SIR JOHN. 

Song 829 

A Ba]1a<l upon a Wedding. 330 

Constancy 331 

Song 332 

SURREY, HOWARD, S ARL OF. 

Imprisoned in Windsor, ho recountoth 

his Pleasure there passed 64 

No Age Content with his 0\m Estate. 65 

The Means to attain Happy Life 66 

Description of Spring. 67 

How each Thing, save the Lover, in 

Spring revivoth to Pleasure 68 

Description and Praise of his Lone, 

Geraldine 69 

A Vow to Loue 70 

A Lover’s Complaint 71 


SWAIN, C. 

The Death of the Warrior-king. 1697 

The Voice of the Morning 1698 

The Mother's Hand 1699 

The Orphan Boy 1700 

Sabbath Chimes 1701^ 

Love’s History 1702 


SWIFT, JONATHAN. 

Morning 771 

Description of a City Shower 772 

Baucis and Philemon 773 

Versos on his own Death 774 

The Grand Question debated 775 


SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES. 


The Sea 1833 

, , Meleager Dying 1834 

SYLVESTER, JOSHUA. 

SThe Soul’s Errand 119 

To Religion 120 


TANNAHILL^ ROBERT. 

The Braes o* Balquhither 1598 

The Braes o’ Gleniffer 1599 

The Flower o* Dumblane 1600 

The Midges dance aboon Uie Bnm .... 1601 
Gloomy Wiptor ’s now awa’ 1602 

iATE, NAHUM. 

The BirthMf Christ ^.... 882 

From Psalm civ. 823 

• TATIA^R, bishop JEREMY. 

Of Heaven 56S 


SO. or POBX. 


TENNANT, WILLIAM. 

From Anster Fair 1628 

The Heroine of Anster Fair. 1629 


Description of the Comers to the Fair 1630 


TENNYSON, A. 

Song of the Brook 

The Reconciliation .... 
The Widow and Child, 
Fro'in In Memoriam.... 

Lady Clare 

Dora 


1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 

1708 


TENNYSON, FREDERICK. 

First of March 1804 

The BHdal 1805 

The Blackbird .' 1806 

THACKERAY, W. M. 

The Age of Wisdom .• 1762 

Damages Two Hundred Pounds 1763 

THOMPSON, EDWARD. 

The Sailor’s Farewell 1038 

Songs 1039, 1040 


THOMSON, JAMES. 

Showers in Spring. 864 

Birds Pairing in Spring 865 

Domestic Happiness 866 

Musidora 867 

A Summer Morning. 868 

A Summer Evening 869 

Lavinia 870 

The Harvest Storm 871 

Autumn Evening Scene 872 

A Winter Landscape 873 

A Hymn 874 

From the Bard's Song in the Castle of 

. Indolence 875 

Ode 876 

Hymn on Solitude 877 

The Happy Man 878 

Rule Britomnio. 879 

THRALE, MRS. 

The ^ree Warnings 1026 

TICKELL, THOMAS. 

Colin and Lucy .....*. 784 

To the Earl of Warwick on the Death 
of Addison 785 

TIGHE, MARY. 

The Marriage of Cupid and Psyche.... 1121 
The Lily 1122 

TOPLADY, A. 

Love Divine, all love excelling 1072 

Deathless Principle, arise 1073 

Rook of Ages cleft for me 1074 

TRAIN, JOSEPH. '' * 

Song. 1651 

TRENCH, R. C. 

Harmosan 1802 

Be Patient 1803 

TUSSER, THOMAS. 

An Introduction to the Book of 
* Husbandry 81 
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A Preface to the Buyer of his Book on 

Husbandry * 82 

The Ladder to Thrift 83 

Directions for Cultivating a Hop- 
garden 84 

Housewifery Physic 85 

Good Husbandly Lessons 86 

The Winds 87 

A Chxdstmas Carol 88 

Posies for thine own Bed-chunber 89 

Pi^cipid Points of Religion 90 


U. 


UDALL, NICHOLAS.e 

The Work-tors Song 398 

The Minion Wife 399 

UNCERTAftf. 

Sadness 502 

The Soul's Errand 503 

Content 504 

The Woodman’s Walk 505 

Canzonet. 506 

The Oxford Biddle 507 

Ambitio Feminini Generis 508 

Neo Sutor ultra 509 


V. 


VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN. 

Fable, related by a Beau to Maop 833 

VAUGHAN, HENRY. 

Early Rising and Prayer 556 

The Feast*. 557 

The Bee 558 

Peace • 5.59 

They are all gone 560 

The Timber 561 

The Rainbow 562 

The Wreath 563 

The Retreat 564 

VERE, AUBREY DB. • 

Early Friendship 1789 

Song * 1790 

Sonnet 1791 


W. 


W^LER, EDMUND. 

On a Girdle 585 

On Love 586 

A Panegjrio to the Lord Protector.*... 

At Penuiurst 588 

The Bud #. 589 

Say, lovely Dream 590 

Go, lovely %>8e 591 

Old Age anaDeath 592 

ToAmoreft 593 

To Phyllis 594 

Of the ^een ? 595 

On my Lady Sydney’s Picture. 596 

On my Lady Isabella playiftg the Lute 597 

To a Lady. 598 

. . Love’s Ji'arewell 599 
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On Loving at First Sight 600 

The Self-banished 601 

The Night-piece 602 

WALSH, WILLIAM. 

Song 683 

WARD, EDWARD. 

Song 835 

WARNER, WILLIAM. 

Tale of Argentile and Ciiran 484 

WARTON, JOSEPH. 

To Fancy • 974 

WARTON, THOMAS. 

The Hamlet 965 

On Revisiting the River Loddon 966 

Written on a Blmik Leaf of Dugdalo’s 

Monasticon 967 

Sonnet 968 

Inscription in a Hermitage 969 

The Suicide 970 

Ode sent to a Friend on his leaving a 

Favourite Village 971 

A Panegyric on Oxford Alo 972 

The Progress of Discontent 973 

WASTELL, SIMON. 

Man’s Mortality 501 

WATSON, THOMAS. 

The Nymphs to their May Queen 122 

Sonnet 123 

WATTS, DR. 

The Rose 850 

A Summer Evening 851 

Few Happy Matches 852 

The Day of Judgment 853 

God known only to Himself 854 

WEBSTER, JOHN. 

A Diige 446 

The Madman’s Song 447 

The Preparation for Execution 448 

Death 449 

WESLEY, CHARLES. 

Come, 0 thou Traveller J064 

Weary of Wanderii^ i065 

Jesu, Lover of my ^ul .^1066 

WESLEY, JOHN. 

From Tersteege 1067 

From the German 1068 

From Count Zuizendorf . ' 1069 

From Sobeffler 1070 

From the German .' 1071 

WEST, GILBERT. 

Allegorical Description of Vertu ...... 1032 

WHITE, H. KIRKE. 

To an Early Primrose 1165 

* Sonnet. 11^ 

The Star of Bethlehem 1167 

A Hymn for Family Worship 1168 

TheChriiiad ...* 1169 

The Shipwrecked SoHtary’e Song ...... 1170 

From CTifcon Grove 1171* 

Hymn 1172 
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NO. ON POBIC. 

WBOTTEHEAD, PAUL. 

Hunting Song J 1037 

WHITEHEAD, W. 

Variety 986 

WILDE, DR. 

A Complaint of a Learned Divine in 
Puritan Times 257 

WILf^^N. A. 

A Yillige Scold surprising her Hus- 
hed in an Alehouse 1593 

A i^lar*8 Story 1594 

WILSON, JOHN. 

To a Sleeping Child 1421 

The Sablmth Day 1422 

Lines written in a lonely Burial- 

ground in the Highlands 1423 

The Midnight Ocean 1424 

The Evening Cloud 1425 

Plague Scenes 1426 

Address to a Wild Door 1427 

Mary 1428 

The Widowed Mother 1429 

WILSON, R. 

The Summer's Queen 432 

WINCHELSEA, ANNE, COUNTESS OF. 

A Nocturnal Reverie 817 

Life’s Progresa 818 

WITHER, GEORGE. 

Christmas 271 

Sonnet upon a Stolon Kiss 272 

The Companionship of the Muse 273 

A Prisoner's Lay 274 

From ‘'A Dirge” 275 

To a Brother Poet 276 

The just Indignation of the oppressed 277 
A persecuted Poet’s Address to his 

King 278 

My Heavenly Father and his erring 

Child 279 

Against hired Flatterers 280 

. .The 148th Psalm paraphrased 281 

The Ford of Arle 282 

,The sequestered Retirement of Bent- 

worth 283 

Prayer for Seasonable Weather 284 

WOLCOT, DR. 

The Pilgrims and the Peas 1147 

Dr. JohnWn’s Style 1148 

Advice to Landscape Painters 1149 

The Apple Dumplings and a King 1160 

Whitbread’s Brewery visited by their 

Majesties 1151 

Lord Gregory 1152 

May-Day...^. 1153 

Epigram on^eep { 11<54 

To my Candle 1155 

c 

WOLFE, CHABLEa 

Th.' Burial of Sir John Mooro 1562 

The Death of Mary 1663 

; 1664 


NO. OF FOEV. 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. 

London, 1802 1189 

The World is too much with us 1190 

On King^s College Chapel, Cambridge 1191 

Lines 1192 

Lucy 1193 

A Portrait 1194 

Tintem Abbey. 1195 

To a Highland Girl 1196 

Ah Old Man’s Roilections 1197 

Odo 1198 

Yarrow Visited 1199 

To a Distant Friend 1200 

To the Skylark 1201 

To the Cuckoo 1202 

Composed at Noidpath Castle 1203 

Upon Westminster Bridge 1204 

Admonition to a Traveller 1 205 

The Reaper 1206 

The Daffodils ; 1207 

To the Daisy 1208 

By the Sea 1209 

To Sleep 1210 

Written in Early Spring 1211 

The two April JVIornings 1212 

WOTTON, SIR HENRY. 

To his Mistress, the Queen of Bohe- 
mia 158 

A Farewell to the Vanities of the World 1 59 

The Good Man 160 

A Meditation 161 

On the sudilon Restraint of the Earl 
Somerset, then falling from favour. . . 162 
In praise of Angling 163 

WYAT, SIR THOMAS. 

Tho Lover complaineth of the Un- 

kiDdne.ss of his Love 72 

The Lover’s Lute cannot be blamed, 

' though it sing of his Lady’s Un- 
kindness 73 

The re- cured Lover exulteth in his 
Freedom and voweth to remain 

Free until Death 74 

That Pleasure is mixed with every 
Pain 75 

I A Description of such a one as he 

would love 76 

An earnest Suit to his unkind Mis- 
tress not to forsake him 77 

To his Mistress 78 

He lamentoth that ho had ever 
Cause to doubt his Lady’s Faith 79 

WYNTOUN, ANDREW. 

The lloturn of David II. from Cap- 
tivity 44 

Interview of St. Serf with Satbanas ... 45 


Y. 

YOUNG, EDWARD. 

Night t 

On Life, Death, and Immortelity 856 

Thoughts on Time 857 

Procrastination 858 

The Emptiness of Riches 859 

The Love of , Praise 860 

The Astronomical Lady. 861 

< The Languid Lady 862 

The Swearer 863 
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Billid t 

Ji-xlH I iipo 1 a Woddin j 
Blessing 
B» ial Dirge 
Calm Evo 

Celebration of Chans 
C hiistinas Carol 
Clii istm IS llj am 
( hnstnias mn 

Contra t between 1 emalo Honour a id 
Shame 

( ountry bong, intituled the Kestoi iticn 
Descnption of a Lady I y her 1 o\ or 
Debci iption of such a One as he would 
love 

Dialogue between Hope and I e xi 

Dirge 

Paiiy Tilo 

Faio^«ll to the V xmtiea of tho World 
raiewoll to the Valley of Irwau 
!• irewoll to lobacco 
Pathor lea ling the Bible 
1 ragmont of bappho 
Pi lend 

1 unoi \\ Hymn 

Good Coii&eience 

Home in the Huait 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn 

Hymn to Chiist 
Hymn to tho Father 
Lament 

Lawyei s Paiowcll to his Muse 

Letter fiom Italy 

Little While 

Loose bai aband 

Lover s Cuniplaiut 

Lowering Dvo 

Meditation 


80o 

djO 

687 

1691 

1545 

246 

88 

1003 

1732 

417 

745 

438 


76 
319 
446 
HOb 
15 > 
9 4 
1223 
^446 
788 
185 
000 
207 
1725 
312 
767 
7i>f 
874 
1172 
229 
228 
1117 
»36 
765 
1779 
357 
71 
1544 
161 


Meditative Pool 192 

Moonlight bcejto 1214 

Mother s Love 1390 

Night Scene m 287 

Night Scene ^ 997 

Nocturnal Aeverie 817 

Nymph s Passion 243 

Panegyric on Oxfoid Ale 972 

Panegyric to the Lord Pi otectoi 587 

Parental Ode to my Son, aged three 
y ears and five months J1480 


A Pastoral ^ 1057 

A Pastoral Ballad 894 

A Pastoial of Phillis and Condon 117 

A Pedlar s Story 1 594 

A Poisecuted Poot s Address to his King 278 
A Persian Song of Ha6z 1012 

A Potition to Iimo 1694 

A Poet s 1 pitaph 1556 

A Poet s 1 1 ayer 1557 

A l*oet s I h ■>iu,lit 1693 

A Poti Man s Wite 1747 

A Porti ut 1194 


A Preface to the Buyer of his 
Husbandi y 
A Prisoner b Lay 
A Public Break? ibt 
A Quack 
A Tied Ite I lio o 
A Hemoml lanee 
A Kieh P ool 
A Hose 
A Bonn lelay 
A llurU beeno 
A bcenc ot I aily I fe 
A bcholar and hib Dog 
A beottisb Country W edding 
A Seieii ide 

A Song for tho Seasons 
A bpnng S ibbath Walk 
A Summex Evening 
A bummer Evening 
A Summei Morning 
A bummer Homing 
A bummer babbath Walk 
A Sunday m Edinbuigh 
A bweot Pastoral 
A Sylvan Retreat 
A Tale of Drury Lane 
A Tile of Robin Hood 
A Ihanksgiving 
A 1 hanksgiving foi his House 

A Thought among the Roses « 
A Valediction • 


Book on 

82 

274 

1025 

652 

1584 

1726 

371 

369 

424 

959 

1432 

46f) 

1162 

1527 

1686 

1167 

851 


^79 

•S68 

1158 

•1055 

118 

38 

1416 

616 

477 

349 


1809 

337 


A Village Scold surprising her Husband in 
an Alehouse 
A \ irtuous Woman 
A Vow to Louo , 

A Voyaged Ireland m Burlesque 
A Wail 

A W et^hcot and a Flowing beA 
A Winter Lamlseape 
A Winter baobnth Walk ^ 

A Wish 


1593 

1476 

70 

649 

1756 

1623 

873 

1160 

118& 
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iibon Bea Adhem 1402 

Abn^B Love for Solomon 758 

Abstract of Melanoholv 487 

Aocomplishments of Hudibras 687 

Adam and Eve 626 

Adam Bell 514 

Addre<38 to a Wild Deer. 1427 

Address to Bishop Valentme 227 

Address to his Native Soil 291 

Address to Idffht 623 

(Address to Miss Agnes Baillie on her 
Birthday 1470 

Address to the Mummy in Belzoni s Exhi 
bition 1418 

Address to the Nightingale 121 

Address ty the Ocean 1673 

Adelgitha 1312 

Admiral Hosier^s Ghost 999 

Admonition to a Traveller 1205 

Adventure of Wallace while Fi&hing in 
Irvine Water 46 

Adversity 194 

Advice to a Reckless Youth 247 

Advice to Landscape Painters 1149 

Ao Fond Kiss 1576 

Afar ID the Desert 1478 

After Blenheim 1219 

Against False Pride 650 

Against Hired Flatterers 280 

Against Hope 543 

Alexander s Feast 661 

All foi Love 1352 

All Well 1780 

Allan Percy 1714 

AllCi^roi ical Description of Vertu 1032 

Allegoric il Poisoniges described in IIoll 97 

Almond Blossom 1757 

Alonzo tho Brave and the l^air Imogeiie 1311 
Aroantiiim inn Amons Ivcdintegf itio est 91 
Ambitio tcmmini Generis 508 

Amiens Song 211 

Amynta 1051 

An Appeal for the Industrious Pooi 9^2 

An Appeal to the Heart 22b 

An Author should be sinceio 651 

An Autumn Sabbath Walk 1159 

An Earnest Suit to his unkind Misti ess not 
to forsake him 77 

An English Fen~Gipsies 1176 

An 1? pistle to Cuno 903 

An Epistle to the Countess of CumberJaml 138 
An l^itaph 761 

An Lvoning Hymn 675 

An Evening Walk in Bengal 1379 

An Intt eduction to the Book of Jlubbandry 81 
An Invocation to Birds 1677 

An Italian Song 1186 

An Ode 747 

An Ode ^ 766 

An O le ft. 76S 

An Ode for St Cecilia’s Day 764 

An Ode from Oairactacus 913 

An Ode in imitation of AIcdcus 1011 

An Old Man's Re6ections 1197 

An Old Man’s Sorrow 10 

Anacreontics 542 

And doth not a Maeting like this 1281 

Ana Sohort Poeme of Tyme 394 

Angling ^ 926 

An ither 431 

Answer to a Child’s Question ^ 1512 

Apollo’s /ikmg of Daphne 407 

kpostrophe to Freedom 32 


iro. Of fOBic. 


Apostrophe to Futurity 1555 

Apostrophe to the Ocean 18j^ 

Appearances Iw 

Approach of Saul and his Guards against 
the Philistines 1236 

Approach of Spring 267 

Approaching Death 442 

Apkl, 1798 1255 

April 1795 

Aigalia condemned on False Evidence 581 

Ar^ia taken Prisoner by the Turks 583 

Ariel’s Song ^ 209 

Arranmore ^ 1289 

Aspirations of Youth 1386 

Assembling of the Fallen Angels 621 

At Bamborough Castle 1246 

At his Sister s Grave ~ 1528 

At Oxford, 1786 - 1244 

At Penshurst 588 

Athens 618 

Auld Lang by no 1581 

Auld Robin Gray 1047 

Autumn 1373 

Autumn 1488 

Autumn 1735 

Autumn Evening Scone 872 

Autumn Floweis 1530 


B 

Baby 1827 

Baby May 1766 

Baby s Shoes 1767 

Ballad of Dowsabel 146 

Banquet of an Engh&h Squire 1124 

Battle of the Baltic 1 306 

B ittle of Wyoming and Death of Gertrude 1 160 
Baucis and Philemon 773 

Be Pitient 1803 

Be y, Fnon Is 401 

Be Wise to Run thy R ice 1076 

Beauty 195 

Beauty 428 

Beauty beyond tho reach of Art 458 

Beauty Suing for Love 419 

Begone, Dull Cire 731 

BoKhazzar and Daniel 979 

Bernardo and Alphonso 1522 

Beithi in the Jjano 1560 

Beth Gdlert, or the Grave of the Grey 
hound 1395 

Bethsabo Bathing 416 

Bethsabe s Address to the Zephyr 417 

Bird, Bee, and Butterfly 1517 

Bird s nest 1267 

Birds Pairing in Spring 865 

Bishop Hatto 1225 

Bishop Hubert 1459 

Bloom hath fled thy cheek, Mary 1689 

Bonnie Leslie 1585 

Border Ballad 1321 

Braid Glaith 1052 

Bridal Song 459 

Bridal Song 1667 • 

Bring 1 lowers ^ 1441 

Bnstow Tragedy, or the Death of Sir 
Charles Bawdin . 943 

Brother, thou art gone 1669 

Bnioe’s Address 1579 

Butterfly and Bee 1269 

By the Sea 1209 
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Ga* the Yowes to the Knowes 1582' 

Castle. 1325 

OfiBsar’s Lamentation over Pompey’s Head 214 
Gcuiace, condemned to death by her 
father^ ^olus^ sends to her guilty 
brother, Maeareus, the last testimony 

of her unhappy passion 36 

Canzonet ,.t*. 506 

Careless Content 1066 

. Casa Wappy 1534 

Casabianoa 1442 

Cassius to Brutus 186 

Colia Singing ^ 666 

Ceremony .e 196 

Character of a Fribble 956 

Character of Shaftesbury 662 

Character of *Sir James, of Douglas 33 

Character of the Ship's Officers 945 

Character of Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham 663 

Characters of Quin, Tom Sheridan, and 

Garrick 967 

Characteristic of an Englishman 80 

Charity and Humility 573 

Cherry Ripe 348 

Childhood 1234 

Children...* 1274 

Choice of a Rural Situation and Descrip- 
tion of the Ague 924 

Chorus 1670 

Chorus of Flowers 1400 

Chorus of J o wish W omen 480 

Christ coming to Judgment 62 

Christmas 271 

Christmas 1335 

CJaudian's Old Man of Verona 645 

Cleopatra 188 

Colin and Lucy *784 

Colin's Complaint 828 

Como, Evening Gale ! 1541 

Como, Holy Spirit, come 1076 

Come, O Thou Traveller 1064 

Come to these Scenes of Peace 1242 

/Como unto Me 1109 

Commencement of Dartmoor " 1513# 

Complaining 306 I 

Complaint against Lovew 406 ' 

Complaint of a Learned Divine in Puritan 

Times 257 

Complaint of Nature 964 

Composed at Neidpath Castle, the pro- 
perty of Lord Queensberry, 1803 1203 

Conclusion of the Songs of Israel 1477 

•Constancy 331 

Constancy 665 

Constitutional Limitation of Despotism ... 154 

Content 421 

Content 504 I 

Content, a Pastoral 1023 i 

Cotitented Shephe^ ^ 829 

Contentment 443 

Clontentment f. 816 

Cooper’s Hill..^ 676 

Cornfields 1660 i 

Coronach 1323 I 

Cosmelia’s Charms 669 

Council of the Officers 948 

Count Zinzendorf 1069 

Country Justices and their Duties ^30 


VO. 09] 

Coantry Song, intitulod tho. Restoration ... 

Coyetousnees 

Cowpei'B Gmyo 

Cradle Song. 


CranmeFs Propheoy of Queen Elizabeth.** 

Creation ^ 

Cresoentius 

Cumnor HaU 

Cupid 

Cupid and Campaspe 

Cupid and Ganymede 

Cupid Mistaken 

Cupio dissolvi 

Custom 


Damages Two Hundret Pounds 1763 

Dartmoor 1514 

David and Goliah 144 

David enamoured of Bothsabe 418 

Dawning of Genius 1412 

Day of Judgment 853 

De Profundis 106 

Death 449 

Death 465 

Death 846 

Death 1645 

Death of Eliza, at tho Battle of Mitideu ... 1094 

Death of Marmiou 1316 

Death of Sir Henry do Bohuu 34 

Deathless Principle, arise ! 1073 

Delight in God «mly 295 

Description and Praise of his Loue Geraldine 69 

Description of a City Shower 772 

Description of a Haro- hunt 806 

Description of Armida and her Enchanted 

Girdle 148 

Description ot Castara 322 

Description of the Comers to tho Fair 1630 

Description of Haidee 1348 

Description of Melro.se Abbey 1314 

Description of Morning 691 

Description of Morning Birds and Hunting 

the Deer 142 

Description of Spring 67 

Description of Squyro Meidrurn 60 

Description of the Priestess of Diana- 333 

Despair of a Poor Scholar #44 

Destruction of Sennacherib 1343 

Destruction of Sennacherib's Army 4092 

Devotion to Love 4.53 

Diana’s Nymphs... 472 

Dinner given by the Town Mouse to the 

Country Mouse 49 

Directions for Cultivating a Hop Gordon... 84 

Dirge in Cymboline ^ 891 

Dirge of Rachel 1475 

Discontent of Men with their CoiUition ... ’ 250 

Disdain Returned 264 

Distress of the Vessel 947 

Dr. Johnson’s Style 1148 

Domestic Happiness 866 

Domestic lave 1298 

Dora 1708 

Dorastus on Fawnia • 427 

Drinking Song 402 

Dry up thy Tears, Love 1526 

Dying 673. 

Dying in a Foreign Land 11^ 
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Early Dawn 391 

Early Friendship 1789 

Early Love 185 

Early Kising and Prayer 555 

Easter 307 

Echo and Narcissus 380 

r Echo and Silence 1520 

Echoes : 1291 

Edom O'Gordon 530 

Edwin and Angelina 916 

Edwin and Emma 898 

Elegy .f. 961 

Elegy on Thyrza 1354 

Elegy written in a Country Churchyard ... 910 

England 202 

England 412 

England 1732 

England goes to Battle 1752 

England’s Landscape 1516 

English Liberty 1083 

Enjoyment of the Present Hour recom- 
mended 665 

Epigram 1004 

Epigram 1005 

Epigram 1006 

Epigram on Sleep 1154 

Ex>ilogue 1830 

Epiphany 1380 

Epistle to Joseph Hill 1088 

Epistle to the Earl of Dorset 789 

Epitaph^ Extempore 759 

Epitajth on a Living Author 554 

Epitaph on an Infant 1511 

Epitaph on Mrs. Mason 915 

Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke 244 

Epitaph on the Duke of Buckingham 268 

Et oxaltavit Iliimiles 327 

Euphrosyno 1761 

Eve’s EecoUections 627 

Evening 286 

Evening 393 

Evening Hymn 814 

Evening Hymn 820 

Evening Hymn 1059 

Evening in Paradise 629 

Excommunication of the Cid 1524 

Expulsion from Paradise 632 


Fable of the Oak and the Briar 127 

Fable related by a Beau to .^sop 833 

Fair Ines 1492 

Faith 294 

Fall of the BelT.,''! Angels 2 

Fancy and Desire 494 

Farewell to Ayt^lbiro 1604 

Farewell to the Fairies 253 

Farewell to Town 116 

Fatal Curiosity 831 

Few Happy Matches 862 

Fill the Bumper Fair 1280 

First Love’s Recollections 1411 

First of March... 1804 

Flowers ;... 169 

Flowers 976 

Jlowerau 1487 

Tly to the Desert 1284 
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For Hope 

For my own Monument 760 

For Thoughts ,^72 

Fragment I52O 

Friend of my Soul 1^^ 

Friends falling oiT Iw 

Friendship 

Friendship 143* 

From ‘ ‘ A Dirge ” 275 

From a Monody to the Memory of his 

Wife” 1036 

From a Poem entitled “Amanda** x . 706 

From a Trip to Cambridge, or the Grateful 

Fair 995 

From “ Anster Fair” ...i 1628 

From Bishop Hober’s J ourual 1378 

From Clifton Grove 1171 

From “ Conversation ” . ' 1080 

From “Count Zinzendorf” 1069 

Prom “Eiidymion” 1819 

From “ Friendship in Absence 550 

From his “ Invocation to Melancholy” .... 1041 

From “ Human Life ” 1181 

From “In Memoriam” 1706 

From India 1776 

From “ Lilliput Lovoo ” 1826 

Froin“Rollo” 219 

From “Schoffler” 1070 

From ^^Torsteoge” 1067 

From the Bard’s Song in the “ Castle of 

Indolence” 875 

From the “ Blessed Damozol ” 1841 

From the Eplthalamlon 128 

From the ^^Fato of Amy” 1406 

From the German 1068 

From the German 1071 

From the “ Hymn to Light ” 647 

From the “ Improvisatore ” 1460 

From the “ London Lackpenny ” 37 

From the “Loves of Gudrun” 1839, 1840 

From the “ Muses’ Looking-glass ” 359 

Froaa tho Pindaric Odes 548 

From the “ Pleasures of Memory” 1180 

From the “Portrait” 1842 

From the “ Prophecy of Famine” 958 

From tho “ Voyage of Columbus” 1182 

Frost at Midnight 1507 


Garment of Good Ladies '50 

Gentle Hugh Herries 1626 

Gentlest Girl 1731 

Ginevra 1183 

Gipsies 931 

Gloomy Winter’s now awa* 1602 

Gloster’s Soliloquy 181 

Glow-worm 1270 

Go, lovely Rose ! 591 

Go, pretty Birds ! 471 

Go, where Glory waits Thee 1283 

God known only to Himsolf 854 

God's Providence ^0 

Gold 198 

Gondibert 372c 

Good Husbandly Lessons 86 

Good-morrow 104 

Good Name 208 

Good-night! 

Good-night ! 106 

Good-night, and joy be wP ye a' ! 1611 

Greenwi^kai 1142 
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Grief that cannot be comforted 168 

Grievances of a Scottish Peasant of the Six- 
teenth Century 58 

Grongar HiU 880 


H. 


Haidee Juan at the Feast 1350 

Haidee visits the Shipwrecked Don Juan 1349 
Hallowed Ground 1309 

Hame, Hame, Hame 1617 

Hamlet’s Soliloquy on Death 184 

Hannibal’s Oath 1466 

Happiness 1435 

Happiness of a C ountry Life 960 

Happiness of MarriSi Life 452 

Happiness of the Shephenls Life 314 

Harmo^an 1802 

He lamcffitoth that he had ever cause to 
doubt his L idy’s h iith 79 

Helen of Kirkconnol 1606 

Hell 1431 

Tlonry and Emma 755 

Heniy^ Duke of Buckingham, in the In 
feinal llogions 98 

Henry the 1 ifth’s Address at Aginc nirf 179 
Henry the 1 itth’s Address to his Soldieis 
before ITarfleui 178 

Henry the 1 ourth’s Expostulation with his 
Son 175 

Henry the Sixth s Soliloquy oil the Battle 
held 180 

Here’s a health to them that’s awV 1590 

lleimiono 1692 

Heroine of Anstcr iJair 1629 

Hey, then, up go wo 737 

HighUnd Mary 15S6 

Hi,^hlan 1 Poor 1120 

Hills o’ G illow % 1618 

His hati od of the Scots 377 

Hogaith <154 

Hohenhnden 1 104 

Homo 13S9 

Homer and Virgil Obi 

Honour 552 

Hope 1239 

Hope triumphant in Doatii ^>7 

Hotspur’s Defence 172 

Household Treasures 1315 

Housewifery Physio 65 

How each thing, save the Lover, m Spring 
roviveth to Pleasure 68 

How Robin Hood lends a poor Knight Four 
Hundred Pounds 521 

How’s my Boy ? 1071 

Hudibris commencing Battle with the 
, Rabble 040 

Hudibras consulting the Lawyer 042 

Hunting of the Cheviot 523 

Hunting Song IO37 

Hunting Song 13 j2 

‘ Hymn ^ 1537 

Hymn (16th Sunday after Trinity) 1608 

Hymn beforf Sunrise in the Vale of Cha- 
moum . 1504. 

Hymn for Tamily Worship 1168 

Hymn for the Dead 1336 

Hymn of the Hebrew Maid 1324 

Hymn on Solitude 877 

Hymn on the Nativity ’ 606 

Hymn to Adversity 9O8 


NO. OF FOIV 

4106 

810 

246 

1375 

676 


Hymn to Content 
Hymn to Contentment 
Hymn to God the Father . 

Hymn to Intellectual Beauty 
Hymn to the Almighty 

H}ann to the Fathei yrAa 

Hymn to the Flowers 1419 

Hymn to the Name of Jesus 298 


I am all alone 1527 

1 fear thy Kisses ^ 1363 

1 love my King and Country well 733 

T romombei, 1 remembei 1491 

I thank you twice 739 

Idleness 400 

If that wei e ti uo ' 1781 

II Ponseroso • 604 

Imagination 155 

Imprisoned in Wmdsoi, ho recouiiteth his 

Pleasure there passed 64 

In a Year 1786 

In praise of Angling 103 

In tho Days o* liangsyno 1646 

In wh it manner the Soul is united to tho 

Body 224 

T ncitemcnt to Pei sevei ance 1836 

IiicouMtancy of Love 700 

Inconstancy of the Multitude 098 

Indignation at tho Sale of a Wife’s 

Ilonoui 454 

Insanity 199 

Inscription 111 a lleimitage 909 

Inscription on tho Tomb of Cowpoi 1000 

Instability of Human Greatness 315 

Interview of St Serf with Sath mas 45 

Introduction of J^oreign Vicos deprecated 136 
IntioJuction to tho ‘'llowei and tho 

Leif ’ 25 

Invitation to Izaak Walton 047 

J n vocation 1 368 

Invocation to Rain m Summer 1764 

Iphigenia and Agamemnon 1275 

Ins the Rainbow 1835 

Is It come? 1782 

Is this a time to plant and build ? 1798 

Isaac Ashford, a Noble Peasant 1174 


J 

Jacob 

1550 

JafiTor 

1403 

James bewails bis Ctmtivity 
lames first sees the Lady Jq 

42 

43 

Jealousy 

426 

Jeanie Morrison 

1631 

Jenny dang the Weaver 

Jenny’s Bawbee 

1609 

1610 

Josu, Lover of my Soul 

1066 

J oab’s Addt ess to David on tho Death of 

Absglom • 

414 

Joab s Description of David 

Jock of Hazeldean 

• 413 

1318 

Jolfti Anderson 

1589 

John theeBaptist . 

365 

Journey into France 

^252 

Julia 

•347 


xl 
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Kflmeny 

King -Arthur’s Death 

King David 

King Edward IV. and the Tanner of Tam- 

worth 

King James 1. and the Tinkler 

King John and the Abbot of Canterbury 

Kfdses 

Kubla Khan 


1615 

95 

415 


536 

717 

529 

1748 

1509 


Love not 

Love will find out the 
Love without Return 

Love’s Darts 

Love's Darts 

Love’s Farewell 

Love’s History 

Love’s Philosophy 

Love’s Servile Lot 

Loyalty confined 

Lucy 

Lucy’s puttin’ 

Luliaby 

Lycidas 


L. 


way 


NO. OP POSH. 

1735 

534 

468 

339 

483 

599 

1702 

1364 

108 


513 



605 


L’ Allegro 

L’Amour Timide 

La Belle Confidante 

La Belle Dame sons Mere! 

Labour and Genius, or the Mfilstream and 

the Cascade 

Lady Alice 

Lady Barbara 

Lady Clare 

Lang^yne 

Last Verses of L. E. L 

Lavinia 

Law 

Life 

Life 

Life 

Life and Immortality 

Life’s Progress 

Lilliput Levee 

lines 

lines addressed to my Children 

Lines on the Death of his Eldest Son 

Lines to an Indian Air 

Lines to Fanny 

Lines written in a Lonely Burial-ground 

in the Highlands 

lines written in the Churchyard of Rich- 
mond Yorkshire 

Little John in the Service of the Sheriff of 

Nottingham 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Little Streams 


Lochiel’s Warning, 

Logan Braes 

London .V. 

London, 1802 

Look Ho&.e 

Lord Beichan 

Lord Delaware 


Lord Gregory 

Lord UUin’s Daughter 

Losses V. 

Lost Feelings 

Love 

Love 

Love 

Love 

Love and Glory 

Love ahd Nature 

Love Divine, all Love excelling 

Love in the Valley 

Love in Women 

Lov%of Couiftry 

Love of Praise 


c 


c 


603 

983 

568 

1825 

985 

723 

1743 

1707 

1535 

1469 

870 

455 

189 

256 

1696 

990 

818 

1838 

1192 

1128 

1146 

1362 

1807 

1423 

1383 

1669 

523 

1463 

1656 

1303 

1606 

884 

1189 

109 

633 

716 

1152 

1307 

1784 

1483 

201 

481 

693 

1217 

1606 

1672 

1138 

1518 

1072 

1H4 

697 

13150 

860 


Macbeth, before Murdering the King 

MacFlecknoe 

Madness of Orestes 

Mahmoud 

Maid of Athens 

Man 

Man’s Mortality 

Many, many Years ago 

Marcelia 

Marguerite of France 

Mariner’s Hymn 

Markxii. 17 

Mark Antony’s Oration on the Body of 

Cut»sar 

Marriage of Cupid and Psyche— Psyche’s 

Banishment 

Mary 

Mary Morison 

Mary of Castle Cary 

Mary, the Maid of the Inn 

Mary’s Dream 

Massacre of the Maepberson 

MatemalCare 

May, 1795 

May Day 

Melancholy 

Meldmm’s Duel with the English Champion, 

Talbart 

Meleager Dying 

Memory of the Dead 

Merfiury and Cupid 

Mercy 

Mercy ' 

Mercy and Truth 

Mercy should have mitigated Justice 

Midnight Hymn 

Midnight Wind 

Miriam’s Song 

Miscellaneous Thoughts 

Mr. Murray’s Proposal 

Moonlight 

Moonrise 

Morning 

Morning 

Morning { 

Morning and Evening f 

Morning Hymn ^ 

Morning Hymn 

« Morning in May 

Morning in Paradise 

Morning Landsoape 

Mother and Son 

Mortimer, Earl of Manrch, and the Queen, 
surprised by Edward 111. in Notting- 
ham Castle 


185 

660 

467 

1404 

1338 

309 

501 

1810 

1674 

1440 

1533 

301 

187 

1121 

1428 

1578 

1597 

1226 

1046 

1662 

1299 

1257 

1163 

215 

61 

1834 

1812 

753 

24 

165 

17 

933 

821 

1635 

1290 

644 

1294 

783 

1794 

285 


1729 

812 

819 

67 

628 

989 

1770 


141 
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Mountain Children 1653 

Music’s IXiel 300 

Musidora 867 

Mustering of the Trades to shoot for the 

Siller Cim 1608 

Mutability 1376 

My Bonnie Mary 1577 

My Fantasy will never turn 397 

My Heart’s in the Highlands 1580 

My Heavenly Father and His erring Child 279 

My Heid is like to rend^ Willie 1638 

My ]|ianie, O 1618 

My only Jo and Dearie, O 1603 

My own dear Country 1736 

My Wife’s a winsome, wee Thing 1588 


•n. 

Napoleon and the Sailor 1311 

Naseby...* 1567 

Nature and Love 213 

Nec Siitor ultra 509 

Nehusta’s Lover 1725 

Netley Abbey 1256 

Newborn Death 1843 

Night 166 

Night 288 

Night 855 

Night 1384 

Night 1675 

Night and Music 167 

Night at Soa 1464 

Night is nigh gone . . . ^ ^^0 

No Ago content with bis own Estate ^65 

No Je well’d Beauty is my Love 1746 

No Treasure without Gladness ^53 

Nomine Labia mea aperies 325 

Nongtongpaw 1139 

Noon 1548 

Noontide Hymn 813 

Noontide of a Summer's Day ft 392 

Not ours the Vows 1456 

Note to Moschus 569 

Nothing on Earth Permanent 6 

Notre Dame 1549 

November 1574 

Nymph complaining for the Death of her 
Fawn .... :. 686 


* O. 

O ! breathe not his Namo 1287 

O ! Mary, go and call the Cattle Home 1799 

0 ! Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ Mo 937 

0 1 where do Fairies hide their Heads 1502 

Ode 236 

Ode 876 

Ode 888 

Ode 996 

Ode 1198 

Ode from Horace 826 

HMe on a Greci^ Urn 1823 

Ode on hearing the Drum 1019 

• OdeonMankivi 1044 

Ode on Privateering 1020 

Ode on the Death of Thomson 892 

Ode on the Spring 911 

Ode sent to a Friend on his leaving a 

favourite Village 971 

Ode to a Nightingale 1822 

Ode to an Indian Gold Coin 1131 





XO. ex POBK. 


Ode to Aurora 977 

Ode to Evening f 889 

Ode to Independence 921 

Ode to Leven- water 922 

Ode to Memory 895 

Ode to Memory 914 

Ode to Peace 993 

Ode to Pity 887 

Ode to Solitude 1015 

Ode to Spring 1104 

Odo to the Evening Star 1134 

Ode to the Bight Hon. John Lord Gowor 834 

Ode to the West Wind 1372 

(Enone’s Complaint 409 

Of a Precise Tailor 153 

Of a* the Airts the Wind can blaw 1583 

Of Church 156 

Of Discretion in Giving 54 

Of Discretion in Taking 55 

Of Fortune 151 

Of Heaven “ 555 

Of Myself 640 

Of Solitude 553 

Of the Queen 596 

Of Treason 150 

Of Writers who carp at other Men’s Books 152 

Oh ! lay thy Hand in mine. Dear ! 1756 

Oh, the pleasant Days of Old 1 1783 

Old Age and Death 592 

01dp:ngland 1751 

On a Distant Prospect of Eton College 907 

On a Distant View of England 1252 

On a Girdle 585 

On a Sprig of Heath 1119 

On a Tear 1188 

On an Infant Dying as soon as bom 1231 

On Bishop Attorbury’s Burying the Duke 

of Buckingham, mdccxx 762 

On King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 1191 

On leaving a Village in Scotland 1250 

On Life, Death, and Immortality 856 

On Love 586 


On Loving at First Sight 600 

On Lucy, Countess of Bedford 240 

On May Morning 610 

On Mr. W. Montaguo’s ^tuni from Travel 265 

On Mrs. A. H. at a Concert 1030 

On my Lady Isabella playing the Lute 697 

On my Lady Sydney's Picture 596 

On Phillis Walking before Sunrise 378 

On Recovery from Sickness 1061 

On Reviewing the Foregoing # 1260 

On Revisiting Oxford 1268 

On Revisiting the River Loddon •• 966 

On SbaJespere 1570 

On the Birth of the Princess Royal 1397 

On the Day of Judgment 663 

On the Death of George III 1420 

On the Death 6C Sir Bevil GrengiUe 482 

On the Death of Dr. Robert Iggett 886 

On the Death of the Rev. Wimam Benwell 1259 
On the Departure of the NiglfiQgr^^) ....... 1099 

On tho Earl of Strafford’s and Death 577 
On the Funeral of Charles 1 1243 


On the Poverty of Poets 955 

On the Receipt of his Mother's Picture .... 1081 

On the ^(ght of bis Mistress^ House 708 

On the Sudden Restraint of the Earl of So- • 


merset, then falling from fiurour 162 

On tlfc Tomb of Mrs. Unwin 1091 


On Vicissitgde 


912 


One Summer Night 1728 

One Way of Love llTO 
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OA Word is too often profaned 1367 

Opening of Queen Mab 1859 

Opening of the Minstrel 983 

Opening of the Second Book of the Task... 1086 

Opening of the Songs of Zion 1474 

Order and Obedience 203 

Owen of Carron 935 

Ozymondias of Egypt. 1370 


P. 

Palamon and Aroite ; or, the Knight’s Tale 659 


Paradise 625 

Parting.... 6SS 

Parting 1529 

Pass^e of the Bed Sea 1377 

Passing away 1444 

Passions 696 

Patience 436 

Patient Griasell 526 

Path of Life 1261 


Paucitatem Dierum meorum nuucia mihi.. 

Poaco 

Peace f What do tears avail '/ 

Pericles aiid Aspasia 

Persian Song of Hafiz 

Personal Appearance of Hudibras 

Persuasion to Mothers to Suckle their own 

Children 

Persuasions to Love 

Pestilence of the Fifteenth Century 

Phoebe Dawson 

Philanthropy — Mr. Howard 

Philomela 

Philomela's Ode 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 

Picture of a Witch 

Picture of Twilight 

Picture of War 

Pictures of Native Genius 

Pixies of Devon 

Plague Scenes 

Plighting Troth 

Portrait of a Poor Gallant 

Posies for thine own Bedchamber 

Power and Gentleness ; or, the Cataract 

and Streamlet 

Praise of a Country Life 

Praise of Chastity 

Praise of Gh>od Women 

Prais^-of Women 

Praise to God 

Prattleayour Pleasure under the iloso 

Prayer 

Prayer ; 

Prayer for Indifference 

Prayer for Seasonable Weather 

Pre-existency oftthe Soul 

Preparation for .P .'.ecution 

Preparing to meet God 

Pride of Youth . . 

Primrose 

Prince Arthur's Address tu-Night 

Principal Points of Heligion 

Procrastination 

Proper Use of Talehts r... 

Protbgenes and Apelles 

Psalm xiii 


326 

559 

1690 

1538 

1012 

639 

1096 

266 

927 

1175 

1095 

1760 

425 

1322 

689 

1710 

1482 

1554 

1515 

1426 

212 

249 

89 

1453 

807 

607 

15 

27 

1110 

742 

1388 

1519 

987 

284 

575 

448 

1062 

1330 

1266 

131 

90 
858 
204 
757 
500 


Psalm xxiii, 


499 


Psalm xxiii., Paraphrase on .<. 770 

Psalm xx3rtC» 498 

Psalm xlii 478 



NO. OFPOBIC. 


Psalm xlviii 479 

Psalm oiv 823 

Psalm cxlviii. Paraphrased 281 


Rainbow ...T ; 310 

Reality of a True Religion 157 

Reason 658 

Rebollion 1543 

Recollections of English Scenery *1101 

Recommendation of a High Situation on* 

the Sca-coast 925 

Reconciliation 1704 

Red, Red Rose 1584 

Refiections # 1178 

Reign of Christ on Earth • 1392 

Religion of Hudibras 638 

Remorse 840 

Remorse T. 952 

Render to Caesar the Things which arc 

Csesar's 1817 

Hequiescat in Pace ! 1832 

Requirements of a Tutor 248 

Retaliation 917 

Retirement 991 

Richard JI., the Morning before his Murder 137 

Richard the Second's Lament 170 

Rinaldo at Mount Olivet and the Enchanted 

Wood 149 

Robene and Makyne 38 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, previously to 

his Eyes being put out 496 

Robin Good follow .* 510 

Robin Hood and Allen*a-Dalo 517 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne 619 

Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar 520 

Robin Hood reimburses himself of his lioan 524 
Robin Hood rescuing the Widow’s three 

Sons 518 

Robin^Hood's Death and Burial 525 

Hock of Ages, cleft for Me 1074 

Rondel of Love 387 

Rosabelle 1331 

RosadeFB Sonetto 430 

Rosalind's Madrigal 429 

Rosiphele's Vision of Ladles 30 

Rule Britannia 879 

Rumour 173 

Rural Sounds ^ 10^ 9 

Ruth 1413 


S. 


Sabbath Chimes 1701 

Sadness 502 

St. Peter’s Day 1797* 

St. Romuald 1227 

Sally in our Alley 1035 

Samela 420 

Samson bewailing his Blindness and Cap- 
tivity V 616* 

Sardauapalus / 1723 

Satan 7. 1546 *■ 

Satan meets Sin and Death 622 

Satan’s Address to the Sun 620 

Satan's Speech 3 

Satire 777 

S.iy, lovely Dream ! 590 

Scene ofKarly Love 1432 

^eues and Musings of the Peasant Poet... 1418 
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Soom not the Least 112 

Scotland 1135 

Scotland 1156 

Search after God 476 

Self-inspection 200 

Self-murder 694 

Sent with a rose, to Rose 1808 

Sephestia's Song to her Child 422 

Severed Friendship 1510 

She walks in Beauty 1353 

Shejs gane to dwell in Heaven 1621 

Sheepfold 1265 

Shepherds and Shepherdesses 460 

Shepherd’s Song 474 

Shipwreck by Drink 475 

Shipwrecked Solitary's Song to the Night 1170 

Showers in Soring . . .f 864 

Sic Vita 255 

Sir Francis Drake 492 

Sir J ohn Jlarloy corn 719 

Sir Sidney Smith 1137 

Sit down. Sad Soul 1695 

Sketches from a painter's Studio 1775 

Sleojj 174 

Sleep 497 

Smoking Spiritualized 711 

Smollett 953 

Softly woo away her breath 1688 

Soliloquy of Bichard the Second in Prison 171 

Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister 1787 

Solitary Life 395 

Song by Love, to Physandor and Bellanima 376 

Song by Bogero, in the Rovers” 1145 

Song for a Highland Drover returning from 

England 1127 

Song for St. Cvecilia's I)ay at Oxford 763 

Song for the Seasons 1686 

Song— May Eve ; or, Kate of Aberdeen ... 1022 

Song of Hesperus 239 

Song of Honest Recreation 403 

Song of the Brook 1703 

Song of the Danish Sea King 1641 

Song of the Greek Poet 1344 

Song of the Virgins celebrating the V ictory 1237 

Song of "Wood Nymphs 1679 

Song — The Blind Boy 1033 

Song- The Parting Kiss 1000 

Song to Apollo 408 

Song to Celia f 42 

Song to David 994 

Song to Echo • 1098 

Song to May 1097 

Song to Morpheus 578 

Song to Pan 220 

Songs, 216, 232, 241, 254, 26*8,” *259,* 26^^^ 

262, 263, 289, 290, 290, 329, 332, 343, 

352, 356, 373, 488, 671, 654, 666, 657, 

668, 670, 679, 680, 683, 684, 686, 690, 

701, 702, 703, 704, 705, 748, 811, 824, 

827, 830, 835, 836, 837, 838, 882, 883, 

899, 984, 1001. 1021, 1039, 1040, 1112, 

1113, 1118, 1286, 1302, 1319, 1320, 1485, 

, 1499, 1508, J664, 1673, 1651, 1790. 

Sonnet made Bn Isabella Markham 99 

Sonnet on a Wet Summer 1009 

Sonnet on Age of Twenty-three 612 

Sonnet on His Blindness 613 « 

Sonnet on His late Deceased Wife 614 

Sonnet on Sabbath Mom 1130 

Sonnet on the Late Massacre in Piedmont 615 
Sonnet, supposed to be written at Lemnos 1043 

Sonnet to the Nightingfale 611 

Sonnet to the Redbreast *... 1008 


Sonnet to Valclusa 

Sonnet upon a Stolen Kiss T. 

Sonnets, 107, 123, 134, 140, 147, 164, 235, 
396, 485, 489, 968, 1007, 1010, 1166, 
1249, 1251, 1254, 1569, 1791, 1824 

Sonnets to a Friend 

Sospetto d’Herode, Lib. I 

Speaking and Kissing 

Speech 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Staffa .f: 

Stanzas for Music 

Stanzas on the Sea 

Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples.. 

Starlight Frost 

Sudden Change 

Summer’s Evening 

Summer Morning ; 

Summer is i-ciimen in 

Summer S2)orts 

Summer Woods ] 

Summons of the Destroying Angel to the 

City ot Babylon 1 

Sunday 

Sunday in Edinburgh 1 

Sunrise 1 

Sweet and Twenty 1 

Sweet Content 

Sweet Spirit of My Love 1 

Sweet William’s Farewell 

Swiftness of Time 

Sword Chant of Thorstein Raudi 1 


Take the Beam out of thine Own Eye 

Tale of Argeiitile and Curan 

Tale of Drury Lane, by W. S 

Tam o’ Shanter 

Taste 

Temperance 

Tendencies of the Soul towards the Infinite 

Terrors of a Guilty Conscience 

Tetrastic ! 

That Pleasure is mixed with every Painf:. 
That the Soul is more than a Perfection or 

Reflection of the Sense #... 

That the Soul is more than the Tempera- 
ture of the Humours of the Bodj’ 

The Adopted Child 

The Age of Wisdom 

The Aged Man-at-Arms .f>. 

The Alderman’s Funeral gjjk 

The Alehouse ^ ! 

The Angel of the Flowers ...% 

The Angel of the World 

The Apgelio Worship 

The Anniversary 

The Answer of the Lord Chief Justice to 

Heni^ V ? 

The Apple Dumplings and a King T 

The Apple of Life 

The Armies at Salamis 

The Arraignment of a Lover 

The Astronomical Lady 

The Author’s Picture 
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Tie Awaking of Endymion 1465 

The Ballad of Aginoourt 143 

The Bab/a D5but, by W. W 1415 

The Bard 909 

The Battle of Byland’s Path 35 

The Bee 558 

The Beggar 1027 

The BeigiaD Lovers and the Plague 1093 

The Better Land 1445 

The Birth of Christ 822 

(i'he Birth of Robin Hood 515 

The Blackbird 1806 

The Black-cock 1471 

The Blind Beggar of Bednall Green 714 

The Blood. Hurse 1680 

The Bloom hath flod thy Cheeky Mary 1637 

The Boat-race 1777 

The Bower of Bliss 133 

The Braes o* Balqnhither 1598 

The Braes o’ Oleniffer 1599 

The Braes of Yart\)w 881 

*The Brave Earl Brand, and the King of 

England’s Daughter 721 

The Break of Day 233 

The Bridal 1805 

The Bridge of Sighs 1495 

The Brier 1273 

The Brook-side 1717 

The Broom-Flower 1657 

The Brown Jug 1014 

The Brownie of Blednock 1650 

The Bud 589 

The Burial of Sir John Moore 1562 

The Burial of the Righteous 1161 

The Burial- March of Dundee 1663 

The Bush aboon Traquair 1028 

The Call 308 

The Cameronian Cat 738 

The Cameronian’s Dream 1 652 

The Canterbury Tales 19 

TheCatholick 712 

The Cavalier’s Farewell to his Mistress ... 743 

The Cavalier’s Song 1636 

The Cave 939 

The Chameleon 1016 

The Character of Chatham 1077 

^e Cheriy and the Slae 389 

The Child and the Mourners 1738 

The Child and the Watcher 1559 

TheChildeofBlIe 535 

The Child’s First Grief. 1448 

The Ciiristening 1232 

The Christiad 1169 

The Cl:ixt>nic]e 541 

The Church-builder 839 

The Cloud 1360 

The CobMer and the Vicar of Bray 744 

The Coming of Winter 441 

The CommencedUent of Dartmoor 1513 

The Common D4lto 461 

, The Common Lotr • 1387 

The Companionslk^ of the Muse 273 

The Complaint 549 

The Complaints of the Poor 1222 . 

The Compliment 261 

The Confession 445 

The Contented Shepherd 829 •• 

The Xlonvict Ship 1525 

The Cotter’s Satuiday Night ^1592 

The Council of Horses 799 

The Country Ballad-singer 804 

T^ Country Life ^5 

The Gonntfy’e Recreations 115 


Ko. or poaic. 

The Covenanter’s Battle Chant 1639 

The Cross 1730 

The Cuckow and the Nightingale. 21 

The Daffodils 1207 

The Day of Judgment 853 

The Day of Judgment 1666 

The Death-bed 1497 

The Death-bell 469 

The Death of a* Good Man 848 

The Death of Haidee 1351 

The Death of Janusa and Ammurat 584 

The Death of Mary ;^1563 

The Death of Rosamond 367 . 

The Death of the Virtuous 1108 

The Death of the Warrior King 1697 

The Death of the Young Mother 1433 

The Death of Wallaco 47 

The Decay of Summer 440 

The Demand of Justice 313 

The Departure of the Swallow 1661 

The Deserted Village 919 

The I>ospairmg Shepherd 749 

Tlie Dispensary 786 

The Diverting History of John Gilpin 1087 

Tho Dream 234 

The Dream 1241, 1341 

The Dream of Eugene Aram 1494 

Tho Duplicity of Women 26 

The Dying Christian to his Soul 781 

Tho Dying Sailor 1177 

The Elder Scripture 1796 

The Elephant in the Moon 643 

The Emigrant’s Adieu to Ballyshannon.... 1838 

Tho Emigrant’s Farewell 1480 

Tho Emigrants in Bermudas 634 

The Emptiness of Riches 859 

The Envious' Man and the Miser 31 

Tho Equality of the Grave 462 

The Eve of St. Agnes 1820 

The Evening Cloud 1425 

The Ejjpictions and Delay of the Law 59 

The Excommunication of the Cid 1524 

Tho Excursion 1553 

The Exile’s Song ^647 

Tho Pair Recluse 1665 

The Fairies of the Caldonlaw 1654 

The Fairy to Puck 210 

Tho Farmer’s Boy 725 

The Fanner’s Ingle 1053 

The Farmer’s Life 1123 

The Father and Child .• 1724 

The Father of Pharonnida discovers her 

Attachment to Argalia 582 

The Feast 557 

The Field of Battle 982 

The Field of the World 1394 

The Fireside 1024 

Tho First Day 1 

Tho First Pastoral 790r 

The Fishermen 1800 

The Flight of Love 1366 

The Flower 304 

The Flower o* Dumblane 1600^ 

Tho Flowers of the Forest " 1048 

The Flowers of the Forest 1049 

The Ford of Arle /. 282 

The Fox at the Point of Death .... 798 

Tho French Army in Russia 1539 

The Friar of Orders Gray 938 

The Friend of Humanity and -the Knife- 

grinder '. . 1144 

The Garden of Adonis 132 

The Ghrden Gate 729 
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Garland 754 

The Giants and the Abbey 1295 

The Gipsy’s Malison 1233 

The Girl of Cadiz. 1339 

The Gladiator 1346 

The Goat without a Beard 796 

The Golden Age 89 

The Golden Glove 716 

The Good Man 160 

The Good Time coming 1741 

The Gospel 1058 

Tne Grand Question debated 775 

The Grasp of the Dead 1467 

The Grave 842 

The Grave 847 

The Grave 1385 

The Grave of Anm# 1141 

The GraveiA>f a Household 1439 

The Greenland Missionaries 1078 

The Gr^nwich Pensioners 1240 

The Greenwood 1241 

The Hamlet, an Ode 965 

The Happy Man 8 

The Happy Man 878 

The Happy Marriage 1034 

The Hare and many Friends 801 

The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls • 1285 

The Harvest Storm 871 

The Haunch of Venison 920 

The Haymaker's Song 728 

The Heir of Linne. 537 

The Helmets 981 

The Hermit 809 

The Hermit 992 

The Heroine of Auster Fair 1629 

The Highland Poor 1120 

The .Hillso’ Gallowa’ 1648 

The Hitchin May-day Song 727 

The Holly Tree 1215 

The Homes of England 1436 

The Hour of Prayer 1443 

The House of Fame 23 

The House of Biches 129 

The Hunter’s Song 1684 

The Hunting of the Cheviot 528 

The Husband's Betum •. 1696 

The Image of Death Ill 

The Image of Jealousy in tiie Chapel of 

Diana •334 

The Immortality of the Soul 225 

The Impressed Sailbr Boy 1163 

The Inolioape Book 1224 

The Induction to the Complaint of Henry, 

Duke of Buckingham 96 

The Inquirv 884 

The Interview of Vortigem with Bowen... 14 
The Invocation and Introduction to Para- 
dise Lost 619 
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A band, a bobwig, and a foatber 833 

A brace of sinners, for no good 1147 

A broad stream, smooth with deep-grass’d 

fields 1776 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound 1307 

A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun 1425 

A cobbler and a curate once <lisputed 609 

A country life is sweet ! 724 

A curious eye 334 

A curse upon that faithless maid 704 

A foce that should content me wondrous 

well 76 

A fair young May went up the street 718 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 1210 

A fool ! a fool! 1 met a fool r the 

forest 192 

A fox, in life's extreme decay 798 

A gentle knight was pricking on the 

plain 124 

A gentle maid, of rural breeding 986 

A gentle squire would gladly entertain 248 

A good Pope was thilk time at Rome that 

hecht Urban 13 

A happy bit hame this auld world would be 1643 

A jewel for my lady’s ear 1769 

A knife,” dear girl, cuts love,” they 

say! 1002 

A leam'd society of late 643 

A little child, beneath a tree 1738 
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• A noble marquess 526 
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A thousand pretty ways we’ll think upon. . . 660 
, A tree grew in Java, whose pestilent rind... 1417 
A veteran ganler, in a tempest caught ... 1006 

A wandering Jrphon child was I 1699 

A warrior so bold and a virnn so bright ... 1313 
A wealthy ywimg squire pf Tamwortb, we 

hear 716 

A weary lot is thine, fair maid 1320 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea 1623 

A widow bird sate mourmng for her love... 1374 
A wretch had committed all manner of evil 839 
A 1 fredome is a nobill thing t 32 
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Abou BenAdhem (may his tribe increase !) 1402 

Actsoon lost, in middle of his sport 123 

Adieu, farewell earth’s bliss 442 

Adieu to Ballyshannon ! where I was bred 

and born 1838 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever 1576 

Afar in the desert I love to ride 1478* 

Afric is all the sun's, and as her earth 1361 

After giving, 1 speax of taking 66 

Again, how can she but immortal be ? 225 

Again, sweet siren, breathe again 1133 

Again the chief tlx instructive draught ex- 

tondt 948 

Ah ! Chi oris, that I now could sit 667 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh 1327 

Ah 1 from mine eyes the tears unbidden 

start 1252 

Ah ! I remember well (and how can 1 135 

Ah, lovely Lichfield ! that so long host 

shone 1111 

Ah, me ! full sorely is my heart forlorn ... 893 

Ah, me I the little tyrant thief 367 

Ah, mourn, thou loved retreat ! No more 971 

Ah, ope. Lord Gregory, thy door 1162 

Ah, the poor shepherd’s mournful fate 883 

Ah, were she pitiful as she is fair 427 

Ah ! what a weary race my feet have run 966 
Ah ! what is love ? It is a pretty thing ... 424 
Ah ! who can toll how hard it is to climb... 988 

Alas I in how grim 5 

Alas ! that moon should ever beam 1498 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth 1510 

Alexis shunned his fellow-swains M 749 

All human things are subject to decay 660 

All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd 802 

All June I bound the rose in sheaves 1785 

All men loved him for his bounty 83 

All praise to Thee, my God, this night 820 

All smatterers are more brisk and pert ... 644 

All the world ’s a stage ft 193 

All these and more came fl«g)cing; but 

with looks 621 

All thoughts, all passions, aUVelights 1605 

All we have is God's, and yet 301 

All white hung the bushes o’er Elaw’s sweet 

stream 1472 

All wit and fancy, like a diamond 644 

All ye. Who far from town, m rural hall .... 1009 

All ye woods, and trees, and bow'rs * 220 

Almmhty Father 1 let Thy Icgyly child 1657 

Alone she was, her head against the wall... 1839 

Along the |;arden walk I stray’d 1807 

Along the mead Europa walks .% 5^9 

Among the birks sae blithe and gay ....w.... low 
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Amaroi^tba sweet and fair 856 

Among: thy fancies tell me this 340 

An ancient story 1*11 tell you anon 529 

An old dull sot, who toll’d the clock 642 

An old song made by an a^ed old pate 611 

And are ye sure the news u true ? 929 

And doth not a meeting like this make 

amends 1281 

And down the cliff the island virgin came 1349 

And eke this house hath of entries 23 

A'dd first within the porch and jaws of hell 97 
And hast thou sought thy heavenly home... 1534 

And is the swallow gone ? 1661 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there 

love 130 

And is this the old mill-stream that ten 


years ago 1724 

And is this Yarrow ? — this the stream 1199 

And now before young David could come in 144 

And now, lashed on by destii^v severe 949 

And now, philanthropy ! thy rays divine... 1095 
And now, to be brief, let’s pass over the 

rest 717 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stands dis- 
played 780 

And Rachel lies in Ephrath’s land 1475 

And so I glad^ of the season sweet 25 

And the night was dark and calm 1466 

And then came Covetise, can 1 him not 

descrive ? 18 

And thou art dead, as young and fair ... 1354 
And thou hast walk’d about .(how strange 

a story!) 1418 

And well our Christian sires of old 1335 

And what is life ? An hour-glass on the 


run 1407 

And what’s a life ? — a weary pilgrimage , . . 292 
And when the king wist that they were ... 34 

And where have you been, my Mary 1654 

And wherefore do the poor complain? 1222 

And wilt thou leave me thus 77 

And with that word she smiled, and ne’er- 

theless 148 

Anger, in hasty words or blows 586 

Another nymph, amongst the many fair . . . 758 
Are they not senseless, then, that think 

the soul 222 

Ariel to Miranda : — Take 1371 

Array'd a half-angelic sight 1232 

Art thou a thing of mortal birth 1421 

Art thou poor, yet bast thou golden slum- 
bers?.**.'. 433 

As after noon, one summer’s day 752 

As at the^ipproach of winter all 644 

As bird in cage debarr’d the use of wings. . . 496 

As, by some tyrant’s stern command 936 

As by the shore at break of day 1286 

As chaos which by heavenly doom 1416 

As doctors give physic by way of preven- 
tion .V 760 

As due by many titK*% I resign 236 

As fireflauoht hastily 'glancing 62 

As fresh Aurore to mighty Tithon spouse 67 

As homeward by the evening star 1263 

As I walked foxth one summer’s mom 730 

As I was pansing in a morning aire 394 

^ in evening, when the gentle air ...... 286 

As it fell upon a day . 121 

AsnearPorto-Bellofying ..’..'.‘.V*”.' e99 

As on a summer’s day 829 

As ^e who, ^ng by wasting sickness worn 1264 

As R:>ohefoucau!t his maxims drew 774 

As slow 1 olimb the cliff’s ascending side . 1246 
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As slow our ship her foamy track 1293 

As through the land at eve we went 1704 

As virtuous men pass mildly away 231 

As we bene on the high hills situate 56 

As when, to one, who long hath watch’d the 

morn 1007 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows 260 

Ask me why I ^nd you here 270 

At Beav,ty*8 bar as 1 did stand 101 

At length escaped from every human eye . . . 906 

At Sarra, in the land of Tartario ^,2C 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet 

is still 992 

At Willie’s wedding on the green 1609 

Autumn hath all the summer’s fruitful 

treasure 441 

Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, 

whose bones 615 

Awake, my muse, and leave to dream of 

loves 489 

Awake, my soul, and with the sun 819 


B. 


Back and side go bare, go bare 402 

Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils 972 
Batter my heart, three-personed Grod ; for 

you 23.5 

Be merry, friends, take ye no thought 401 

Be merry, man, and take nought far in mynd 53 

Be patient ! Oh, be patient ! put your oar 

against the earth 1803 

Be wise to-day ; *tis modnoss to defer 858 

Be wise to run thy race 1076 

Boat on, proud billows : Boreas, blow 513 

Beauteous and bright is he among the 

tribes '. 413 

Beauties, have you seen this toy 238 

Beautiful children of the woods and fields ! 1644 

Beauty, alas ! where wast thou bom 419 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good ... 195 

Because I oft in dark abstracted guise 107 

Before 1 sigh my last gasp, let me breathe 230 

Before my face the picture hangs Ill 

Began then himself equip 4 

Begone dull care I 731 

Behold her, single in the field 1206 

Behold upon the swolliu? way© 1039 

Behold where thou dost lie , 1397 

Below the bottom of the great abyss 297 

BeLshaszar ! from the banquet turn 1357 

Beneath the beech, whose branches bare... 970 

Beneath this stony roof reclined 969 

Bereave me not of fancy’s shadowy dreams 1244 

Beside her babe who sweetly slept 1429 

Betwixt two sloping verdant hills 985 

Bewailing in my chamber thus alone 43 

Beyond the smiling and the weeping 1779 

Bid me not go where neither suns nor 

showers 337 

Bing, him, bang, home ! t 1831 ' 

Bird, bee, and butterfiy — the fa’^ourite 

three .X 1517 

Bird of the wildomess 1613 

Blame not my lute t for he must souM ... 73 

Bless God, my soul 1 Thou, Lord, alone ... 823 

Blessed as the immortal gods is he 788 

Blest temple, haile, where the ©hast altar 

stands '. 321 

Blosrom pf the almond trees 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind 211 
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Bone-woary, many-childed, trou):>le-tried ! 1553 

Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen 1615 

Bom in yon blaze of orient sky 1097 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead ... 1315 

Bright star ! by Venus fix’d above 682 

Bright Btm had in his ruddy robes been 

diffht 940 

Brightest and best of the sons of the 

morning 1380 

Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal 

board 1441 

Br<fther, thou art gone before us 1669 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride 881 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly 1021 

But all our praises why should lords en- 
gross? 779 

But happy they ! the happiost of their 

kind! • .: 866 

But how shall we this union well express ? 224 

But if the breathless chase o’er hill and 

dale 926 

But see the fading many-colour'd woods . . . 872 

But sith ’tis so there is a trespass done ... 24 

But still, forgot the grandeur of thy reign 932 
But wood and wild, the mountain and the 

dale 1161 

By Logan streams that rin saedeep 1605 

By painful steps at last we labour up 681 

By sylvan waves that westward flow 1 702 

By this had chanticleer, the village cock... 285 


Ca’ the yowes to the knowes 1582 

Csolia is cruel ; Sylvia, thou 685 

Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren 446 
Can gold calm passion, or make reason 

shine ? 859 

Can you paint a thought ? or number .. 458 

Care-oharmer sleep, son of the sable Night 140 
Coro-charming sleep, thou easer of all woes 218 
Careful observers may foretell the hour ... 772 

Careful sorrowing 10 

Cease to blame my melancholy 984 

Cecilia, whose exalted hymns 763 

Celia and I the other day 750 

Checke thy forward thoughts, and know... gl9 

Cheeks as soft as July peaches 1766 

Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry 348 

Cherwell 1 how pleased along thy willow’d 

hedge.. 1253 

Child amidst the flowers at play 1443 

Child of the country ! free as air 1624 

Child of the potent spell and nimble eye... 1041 
Child of the sun ! pursue thy rapturous 
flight 1187 

• Children are what the mothers are 1274 

Chloe, why wish you that your years 838 

Chloris, yourself you so excel 698 

Clarinda came at last 336 

Close in the covert of an h^el copse ...... 867 

* Clvsdale, as tlfr romantic vales I leave 1250 

Cold is tjiebnseless heart that never 

strove : lOlQ 

Come, all yg feathery people of mid air ... 1677 

Come all ye jolly diepherds 1612 

Come, all ye youths whose hearts e’er bled 690 

Come back, come back tog^ether 1463 

G^e, come away 745 

Qwne, eveninge gale ! the crimsonne rose 1641 
Come, Evening, once again, season of pesRce 1085 


NO. 09 POBX. 

Come, gentle sleep ! attend thy votary’s • 

prayer 1154 

Come, gentle z^hyr, trick’d with those 

perfumes 417 

Come, gie’s a sang, Montgomery cried 1050 

Come here, come here, and dwell 1679 

Come, Holy Spirit, come 1075 

Come, list and hark, the bell doth toll 469 

Come, listen to me, you gallants so free ... 517 

Come, little infant, love me now 635 

Come, live with me and be my love 1%3 

Come, my Way, my Truth, my Life ! 308 

Come, O come, with sacred lays 281 

Come, O thou traveller unknown 1064 

^^jComo, said Jesus’ sacred voice 1109 ✓ 

Come, sleep, O sleep, the certain iRiot of 

peace 107 

Como to these scenes of peace 1242 

Come, ye brown oaks, and stoop your 

heavy boughs 1548 

Come ye into the Ammer woods 1668 

Comes next from Ross-shire and from 

Sutherland 1630 

Comforts lasting, loves encreosing 459 

Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine 886 

Connubial Fair ! whom no fond transport 

warms 1096 

Contentment, parent of delight 815 

Cosmelia’s charms inspire my lays 669 

Crowns, therefore keep your oaths of 

coronation 164 

Cupid and my Compaspe played 4M 

Cursed with unnumber’d groundless fears 
Custom, the world’s great idol, we adore... 


976 

677 


D. 


Darkness, which fairest nymphs disarms. . . 602 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power 908 

Daughter of Time, sincere Posterity 493 

Daughters of Israel ! praise the Lord of 

Hosts ! 1237 

Day stars ! that ope your eyes with morn 

to twinkle 1419 

Dazzled thus with height of place 162 

Dear Agnes, gleam’d with joy and dash’d 

with tears 1470 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd 1024 

Dear Fanny, nine long years ago 1490 

Dear is my little native vale M, 1186 

Dear Joseph, five and twenty years ago ... 1088 
Dear to my heart as lifo’s warm stream •.. 1114 
Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams 

with mild ale 1014 

Death, be not proud, though some have 

called thee 235 

Deathless principle, arise 1 ....# 1073 

Death’s shafts fly thick ! IWe falls the 

village swain 847 

Deem as you list upon good t^use 79 

Deem not devoid of elegance the sage 967 

Defeating oft the labours of the year 871 

Degenerate Douglas! Oh the unwiorthy 

lord! 1203 

Delightiul is this lonelinesi?^ it calms 1158 

Despairing beside a clear stream .* 828 

Didst thou but know the inl{ touch of love 201 
DinPas the borrow’d beams of moon and 

stars ...a 658 

Do 1 not know a great man’s pow«r and . 
might ^77 
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1X» not be^^e my heart 306 

Do n6t unjustly blame 645 

Do you ask mo what the birds say ? The 

sparrow, the dove 1512 

Down to tike vale this water steers 1197 

Drink to me, only with thine eyes 242 

Drop, drop, slow tears, and bathe those 

beauteous feet 312 

Dry those fair, those crystal eyes 254 

Dry up thy tears, love I — 1 fain would be 

( ‘ gay 1 1526 

Dwellers by lake and hill ! 1653 


E. 


Each opening season, and each opening 

scene 

Earl Gawain woo’d the Lady Barbara 

Earth has not anything to »ow more fair. 

Enjoy the present smiling hour 

Equipp’d and bent for heaven I loft yon 
world 


Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade 

Ere yet the fell Plantagonets had spent ... 

Eternal spirit of the chainless mind ! 

Ethereal minstrel 1 pilgrim of the sky ! ... 
Even now his oyos with smiles of rapture 

glow 

Even the lag flesh 

Even thus amid thy pride and luxury 

Evening and morning — those two ancient 

names 

Evening, as slow thy placid shades descend 


1413 

1743 

1204 

665 

1421 

1511 

927 

1345 

1201 

989 

849 

1666 

1729 . 
1249 ^ 


P. 


Faintly bray’d the battle’s roar 982 

Fair and soft, and gay and young 684 

Fair as unshaded light or os the day 374 

Fair daflbdils, we weep to see 342 

Fair Echo, rise 1 sick-thoughted nymph, 

awake 380 

Pair Fidelia, tempt no more 743 

Fair floi^er that shunn'st the glare of day 1454 
Pair M thy level landscape, England fair ... 1510 

Fair is my love, and cruel as she’s fair 140 

Fair lady, when you see the grace 358 

Fair jc^edges of a fruitful tree 341 

Fair Rosomond within her bower of late ... 367 

Fair stood the wind for France 143 

Fair summer droops, droop men and beasts 

^oreforo 440 

Fair 1 that you may truly know 593 

Foire mistresso of the Earth, with garlands 

crown’d n. 320 

Fall’n pile ! I aak not what has been thy 

fate X. 1256 

False world, thoi^ y’st : thou canst not lend 233 

Famous was Beowulf 9 

Fancies are but streams 456 

Far have I clambered in my mind 573 

Far in a wild, unknown to public view 809 

Far in the country m Arden j..,.. 146 

Par 4n the windings of a vale 898 

Farewell, a long f;|rewelLto all my great- 


Farewell rewards and fairies u 253 

Farewell, Oweet groves to you I 275 

nrewell the fields of Irwan’s vale 934 




wo. OF poxir. 

Farewell, thou busy world, and may 648 

Farewell to Lochabor, farewell to my Jean 824 
Farewell, ye gilded follies ! pleasing trou- 
bles 159 

Father in heaven ! who gave me breath ... 1537 

Father, wake, the storm is loud 1734 

Few are thy days and full of woo 964 

Few have lived 1727 

Fhairshon,swore a feud 1662 

Fight on, brave soldiers, for the cause 370 

Fill the bowl with rosy wine 542 

Fill the bumper fair ! .^1280 

First shall the heavens want starry light... 431 

First think, my soul, if I have foes 274 

First-lovo will with the heart remain 1411 

Five years have pass’d : five summers, with 

the length ^ 1195 

Flower of the waste ! the neath-f<fwl shuns 1119 
Flowers to the fair ; to you those flowers I 

bring 1105 

Fly from the press, and dwell with soth- 

fastness 28 

Fly to tho desert, fly with me 1284 

Follow a shadow, it still flies you 241 

Fond man, that looks on earth for happiness 315 

Foolish Prater, what dost thou 542 

For his religion, it was fit 638 

For many a coal-black tribe and cany 

spear 1377 

For me who feel, whene’er I touch the lyre 1089 

For sure in all kinds of hypocrisy 157 

For, this yo know well, tho’ I wouldin lie... 27 

Forget not yet the tried intent 78 

Fortitude then stood steadfast in his might 39 
Fortune, men say, doth give too much to 

many 151 

Friend of my soul 1 this goblet sip 1282 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 

your eara 187 

Friendship, like love, is but a name 801 

From an extempore prayer and a godly 

ditt^ / 35 

From Ashur’s vales when proud SiJcimacho- 

rib trod 1092 

From depth of doole wherein my soule doth 

dwell 106 

From frozen climes, and endless tracts of 

snow 789 

Ef«*om fimitful beds and flowery borders ... 558 

From Oberon in fairy land 510 

From Pembroke’s princely dome, where 

mimic art 968 

From that rich valley, where tho angels 

laid him 491 

From Tuskane came my ladies worthy race 69 
Full of the art of brewing beer 1151 


G. 


Gamarra is a dainty steed 1680 

Gane were but the winter oauld 1620 

Gather ye rose-buds, while ye 349 

Genius of llie forest shades V, 1128 

Gentle nymphs, be not refusing.." 289 • 

Gentlefolks, -in my time, Fvo madq^^many a 

rhyme 1137 

Gentlest girl 1731 

Get up, get up for shamo, the blooming 

mom 351 

Give me more love, or more disdain 262 

Gloomy wint^’s now awa* 1602 


THE FIRST LINES OP THE POEMS, 


so. os POSH. 

Qo, blushing flow’r ! 1808 

Gk), fetch to me a pint o* wine 1577 

Go, lovely rose I 591 

Go, my Willy, get thee gone 276 

Go, seek in the wild glen 1626 

Go, soul, the body’s guest 119 

Go to your bosom 205 

Go where glory waits thee 1283 

Go, youth Doloved, in distant glades 1118 

God hath a thousand handle to chastise ... 40 

Goc^sendeth and giveth both mouth and 

God, who the universe doth hold • 499 

Golden slumbers kiss your eyes 434 

Good husbandmen must moil and toil 81 

Good huswife provides, ere a sickness do 

come f 85 

Good-morrow to thy sable beak 1471 

Good muse, rock me asleep 118 

^od name in man and woman, dear, my 

Lord 208 

Good- night, and joy be wi* ye a’ 1611 

Gr-r-r — there go, my heart’s abhorrence ! 1787 
Groat God, whose sceptre rules the earth . . . 676 

Great Strafford, worthy of that name, 

though all 577 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass 1399 

Grieve not, fond man, nor lot one tear 463 


Had Cain boon Scot, God would have 

changed his doom 

Haideo and <Juan carpeted their feet 1 

Hail, beauteous Hian, queen of shades 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Hail, Bishop Valentine 1 whoso day this is 

Hail, gentle stream ! for ever dear 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heavqp, 

hrstborn 

Hail, mildly pleasing solitude 

Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good 

Hail, progeny divine ! 

Hail thou, my native soil 1 thou blessed 

plot 

Hail to the Lord’s anointed ' 

Hail to thco, blithe spirit ! ! 

Hame, hame, hame, hame, fain wad 1 be... 1 

Happy insect, what tan be 

Happy the man wlio his whole time doth 

bound 

Happy the man whose wish and care 

Happy those early days, when I 

Hark 1 ah, the Nightingale I ' 

Hark 1 hark ! the clash and clang ' 

Hark I now everything is still 

*Hark ! the cock crows, and yon bright 

StM 

Hark f ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder 
bridge ; 

^ Harp of Zion, pure and holy 

Hast thou a warm to stay the morning 

star |[ 

' Haunts of my youth ! 

Having thiss day my horse, my hand, my 

lance 

Haymakers, rakers, reapers, and mowers... 

He comes ; thy God, O Israel, comes 

He ended ; and the Archangel soon drew 

nigh 

He is gone on the mountain ! 


NO. OV PJBIC. 

He, o’er his sceptre bowing, rose 630 

He raised the golden cup from the board 1468 

He that loves a rosy cheek 264 

He that of such a height hath built his 

mind 138 

He was bot twin tie yoiris of age 60 

He’s not the happy man to whom is 

given 878 

Hear mo, O God ! 246 

Hear me, ye nymphs, and every swain 1028 

Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell Ioo8 

Hear ye, lilies that despise 217 

Heart-tearing cares and quiv’ring fears ... 115 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do 204 
Heaven hath its crown of stars, th# Earth 1754 

Heaven’s verge extreme 1300 

Hence all you vain delights 215 

Hence, heart, with her that must depart... 386 

Hence, loathed Melancholy 603 

Honoe, vain deluding joys 604 

Hengist that day md his might 14 

Her brow was overhung with coins of gold 1348 
Her cell was hewn out in the marble rock 335 
Her dainty hand nestled in mine, rich and 

white 1747 

Her form was as the morning’s blithesomo 

star 1629 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling 1140 
Hero did presumption her pavilion spread 311 

Hero, stranger, in this humble nest 554 

Hero the lank-sided miser, worst of felons 844 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa’ 1590 

Hoy, now the day ’s dawning 390 

High in the airy element there hung 310 

High mounted on an ebon throne on which 581 

High peace to the soul of the dead 15-10 

High thoughts ! 1 642 

Higher, higher, will we climb 1386 

His golden locks time hath to silver turned 41 1 

His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 639 

Ho ! pretty page, with the dimpled chin... 1762 

Ho, sailor of the sea ! 1671 

Home they brought her warrior dead 1705 

Hope ! of all ills that men endure 544 

Hope ! whoso weak being ruin’d is 543 

Hot sun, cool fire, tempered with sweet air 416 
Household treasures, household treasures 1815 

How are Thy servants blest, O Lord J 768 

How beautiful is night ! 1213 

How blest has my time been ! what joys 

have I known 1034 

How blest the man who, in those poacerul 

plains 960 

How calmly, gliding through the dark Imie 

sky 1214 

How cheerfully th* unpartiall sunne 327 

How custom steels the human breast 1020 

How dazssling white the snowy scene ! deep, 

deep 1160 

How delicious is the winning A 1802 

How fair is the rose ! whs a beautiful 

flower R 850 

How flne has the day been, how bright 

was the sun 851 

How fond are men of rule and place 794 

How fresh, 0 Lord, how sv^et and clean... 304 

» How gflhy is at first begun * 818 

How happy is he bom and taught 160 

Hov^long must women wish4n vain 700 

How lovelv is this wilder’d scene 1616 

How many summers, love ^ 1687 

How many thousand of ray poorest Bm>jects 474 
How miserable a thing is a great man 695 
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Hbw mournfully this burial-ground 1423 

Hobt near am I now to a happiness 452 

How pleasant came thy rushing, silver 

Tweed 1 1156 

How shall I meet thee, summer, wont to till 1257 
How shocking must thy summons be, O 

Death! 845 

How short is life’s uncertain space ! 1017 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 888 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of 

<'* youth 612 

How soothing is that sound of far-oft wheels 1735 

How sweet t£e answer echo makes 1291 

How sweet the harmonies of Afternoon 1 ... 1806 
How swee^ the moonlight sleeps upon this 

bank 167 

How sweet thy modest light to view 1134 

How sweetly doth My Master sound ! — My 

Master 305 

How vainly men themselves amaze 633 

How wither'd, }>erish’d seehis the form ... 1122 
How wonderful is Death 1359 


I. 


1 am all alone ! and the visions that play... 1527 
I am an Englishman, and naked I stand 

here 80 

I am as I am, and so will I be 74 

I am content, I do not care 1056 

I arise from dreams of Thee 1362 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 

flowers 1360 

I cannot change as others do 655 

I chanced, my dear, to come upon a day . . . 489 

I come from haunts of coot and hem 1703 

1 come, 1 come I ye have call'd me long ... 1438 

I disdain all pomp when thou art by 693 

I do not love thee for that fair 261 

I envy not in any moods 1706 

I fear thy kisses, gentle maid 1363 

I had a vision : evening sat in gold 1543 

I hate that drum’s discordant sound 1019 

I hate the man who builds his name 800 

I hate these potent madmen, who keep all 699 

1 have a son, a little son, a boy just five 

years old 1801 

I have an eye for her that’s fair 706 

I have been in love, and in debt, and in 

driAk 382 

I have been studying how to compare 171 

1 hav«»'had playmates, I have had com- 
panions 1230 

1 have no hopes,” the duke he says, and 

dies 762 

I have no muses that will serve the turn ... 280 

I hear theespeU^w of the better land 1445 

I heard a sick nC^n’s dying sigh 1709 

I heard a thousan 1 blended notes 1211 

I hold as faith ...li: 712 

1 know not that the men of old 1718 

I know that virtue to be in you, Bmtus ... 186 

1 lately vow’d, but ’twas in haste 838 

1 lent my gossop igy meir to fetch hame 

oo^s > 59i 

I'll not such fiavour to rebellion show 698 

I look’d upon his brow— no sign 1461 

1 love (and have some cause to love) the 

earth ^ 295 

I ^ve, andHhe loves me again 243 

I love it, I love it ; and who shall dare 1720 


1 
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I love my king and country well - 733 

I loved him as young Genius loves 1460 

I loved him not ; ana yet, now he is gone... 1272 

I met a traveller from an antique land 1370’ 

I met four chaps yon birks amang 1610 

I must not grieve, my love, whose eyes 

would read 140 

I must no^ say that thou wert true 1761 

I never hear the sound of thy glad bells ... 1258 

I never loved ambitiously to climb 443 

I never sawe my Ladye laye apart 71 

1 own I like not Johnson’s turgid stylo 1148 

I pity, from my soul, unhappy men 651 

I pray thee, cease thy counsel 168 i 

1 pray thee, love, love me no more 145 |' 

I prithee leave this peevish fashion 383 | 

I prithee send me b^k m^*' heart 332 j 

I remember, I remember ?. 1491 I 

I remember well one summer's night 1728 [ 

I rise, dear Mary, from the soundest rest... 1126 

I sail’d from the Downs in the Nancy”... 1136 ! 

I saw him last on this terrace proud 1420 

1 saw where in the shroud did lurk 1231 

I sing the name which nono can say 298> 

I sought Thee round about, O Thou my 

God I 476. I 

I sowed the seeds of love, it was all in the 

spring 671 ! 

I swear, Aurora, by thy starry eyes 396 j 

I tell thee, Dick, where I have been 330 [ 

1 then did use the person of your father ... 176 

I thirst, thou wounded Lamb of God 1068 

I turn these leaves with thronging thoughts, 

and say 1260 

I’ve a letter from thy sire 1 742. 

I've a proposid here from Mr. Murray 1294 

I’ve heard the lilting at our yowe-milking 1048 ; 

I’ve often wished that I bad clear 777 j 

I’ve seen, indeed, the hopeful bud 299 i 

I’ve seen the smiling 1049- 

Tve v|ander’d East, I’ve wander’d West ... 1631 

I wander'd by the brook-side 1717 \ 

I wander’d lonely as a cloud 1207 

I was a scholar : seven useful springs 466 

I went from England into Franco 252 

I wha stand here, in this bore scowrv coat 1594 
I will go back to the great sweet mother ... 1833 

I will not have the mad Clytio 148r 

l^ish I had a cottage snug aud neat 1628> 

I wish 1 was where Anna lies 1141 

1 wish I were where Helen lies 160(> 

I wot not how the world’s degenerate 250 

If all the world and love were young 114 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song ... 889 

If dumb too long, the drooping muse hath 

stay’d 7S5 

If heaven the grateful liberty would give. . . 678 . 

If I could but attain my wish 709 

If I had thought thou couldst have died . . . 1.56<1- 
If I live to grow old, for 1 find 1 go down 686 

If in that breast, so good, so pure 983 

If she doth then the subtle sense excel . . . 223> 

If the quick spirits in your eye 26^> 

If thou shouldst over come by^hoice or 

ohanoe 1183 

If thou wert by my side, my love 1378 ^ 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose (.right ... 1314 

If we no old historian’s name 384 

If we, O Dorset ! quit the oity throng 790 

If you become a nun, dear 1401 

Illustrious England^ ancient seat of kings 412 
Image of her whom 1 love more than sbo 234 
Imperial bird, who wont to soar 996 
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In a croniqae thus I rede 29 

In a deep vision’s intellectual scene 549 

In a dieam of the night 1 was wafted 

away 1^2 

In a howm whose bonny bumie 1595 

In a maiden time professed 450 

In a melancholy study 257 

In ancient times, as story tells 77s 

In Bedfordshire there dwelt a knight 744 

In Britain’s isle and Arthur’s days 808 

In days of old, there lived, of mighty fame 659 
In oduying course when leaves began to 

fly..:.... 1520 

In going to my naked bed, as one that 

would have slept 91 

In haste he sent to gather fresh recruits ... 1828 

In heaven, one holidays you read 751 

In martial spofts 1 had my cunning tried... 107 

In May as tW Aurora did upspring 51 

In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 1284 
In pride of wit, with high desire of fame... 147 

In Home no temi^le was so low 644 

In Boarch of things that secret are my 

mated muse began 93 

In such a night, when eveiy louder wind ... 817 

In sullen humour one day Jove 753 

In summer time, when leaves grow green 5^6 

In summer when the shawes be shene 516 

In sunlight and in shade 1514 

In the days o’ langsyne when we carles 

were young 1646 

In the hollow tree, in the old gray tower... 1685 

In the mer^ month of Juno 728 

In the Parliament House, a great rout has 

been there 715 

In the summer time, when leaves grow 

green >. 520 

In those low paths which poverty sur- 
rounds 1412 

In vain you tell your parting lover 748 

In Ver, that full of virtue is and good 41 

In walks of humour, in that cast of scyle* 954 

In what torn ship soever 1 embark 229 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 1509 

In yonder brake there is a nest 1267 

In yonder grave a Druid lies 892 

r tne thrang of stories tellin’ 1593 

Interred beneath this marble stone 761 

Interval of grateful shade 1059 

Invidious grave 1 how dost thou rend in 

sunder p, 843 

Iphigenia, when she heard her doom 1275 

Is chance a guilt, that my disastrous heart 840 
Is it come?* they saitl, on the banks of the 

Nile 1782 

Is there no hope ?’* the sick man said ... 797 

Is there, or do the schoolmen dream 1044 

Is this a dagger which I see before me ... 185 

Is this a time to plant and build 1798 

It fell about the Martinmas 530 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ... 1209 

It is a place where poets crown’d 1558 

It is an anoient mariner 1503 

It is not that 1 Ipve you less 601 

It is the midnight hour: the beauteous 

• sea 1424 

It is written qp the rose 1444 

It Btandeth so ; a deed is do’ 94 

It was a beauteous lady richly dress’d 1714 

It was a dreary place. The shallow brook 1674 

It was a friar of orders gray 938 

It was a summer evening 1219 

It was an eve of autumn’s holiest mood ...• 1432 
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It was near a tbicky shade 4C3 

It was not by vile loitering in ease 875 

It was not in the winter 1485 

It was the calm and silent night I 1792 

It was the time when ’gainst the breaking 

day 149 

It was the time when tiiie still moon 548 

It was the winter wild 606 

It was when from Spain across the Main 
the Cid had come to Rome 1524 


Jaflar the Barmecide, the good vizier T 1043< 

Jesu, Lover of my soul 1066 

Jesus, thy Blood and Righteousness 1069 

John Anderson, my jo, «Jobn 1589 

John Bull for pastime took a prance 1139 

John Gilpin was a citizen 1087 

Just for a handful of silver he left us 1788 

Justice gives sentence many times 641 


Keen blaws the wind o’er the braes o* Glen- 

iffer 1599 

King of kings ! and Lord of lords ! 1670 

Know this, my brethren, heaven is clear ... 737 
Knowledge’s next organ is imagination ... 155 


Ladies, though to your conquering eyes . . . 701 

Lady Alice was sitting in her bower 

window 723 

Laid in my quiet bed 65 

Land of my fathers ! though no mangrove 

here 1135 

Langsyne ! how doth the word come back L'i35 

Lately on yonder swelling bush 589 

Launch thy bark, mariner ! 1533 

Lead the black bull to slaughter, with the 

boar 265 

Lessons sweet of Spring returning 1795 

Let fools great Cupid’s yoke disdain 258> 

Let God, the God of battle, rise # 479 

Let long-lived pansies here their scents 

bestow P 975 

Let mo speak, sir 183 

Lest men suspect your tale untrue 793 


Let observation, with extensive view 885 

Let others sing of knights and paladins . . . 164 
Let their vile cunning in their liHrits pent. 136 

Like as the culver, on the baredKough ... 134 

Like as the damask rose you su| 501 

Like some vision olden 1462 

Like the low murmur of the sebret stx^m 1519 

Like the violet, which alone 822 

Like to a light fast lock’d in dark 574 

t ike to Dfema in her supimervveed 420 

ike to the clear in highest sphere ^28 

Like to the falling of a star...« 255 

Lips, n^s, open 1 1837 

Lithe and liflten, gentlemen 537 

lithe and lysten, mniylmen .4..... 5^ 

little streams are light and shadow 165B 
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*Lo ! at tho couch where infant beauty sleeps 1299 
LoS in the west^ fast fades tho lingering 


light 1171 

Lo I now on earth is he 8 

lio what is it to luve 887 

Lo ! where the rosy-bosom*d Hours 911 

Lochiol^ Lochiol, beware of the day 1803 

Lone upon a mountain^ the pine-trees wail- 
ing round him 1465 

Long he wooed a maid all innocence and 

' truth 1518 

Long in thy shackles^ liberty 354 

Long of yore, on the mountain, the voice 1830 
Look back ! a thought which borders on 

despmr 952 

Look, now the iiowor which ling*ringly 

doth fade 364 

Look, how the industrious bee in fragrant 

May 492 

Look on these waters with how soft a kiss 1545 
Look onco more ere we laave this specular 

mount 618 

Lookout, bright eyes, and bless tho air !... 216 

Look up to Pentland*8 towering top 826 

Look what immortal floods the sunset pours 1683 

Look whero my dear Hamilla smiles 1030 

Loose every sail to tho breezo 1040 

Lord 1 as the hart ombost with heat 478 

Lord, how long, how long wilt thou 500 

Lord, should the sun, the clouds, tho wind 284 

Lord, Thou hast given mo a cell 349 

Lord, to Thee while I am living 498 

Lord Beichau was a noble lord 533 

Loixl Ronald courted Lady Clare 1707 

Love divine, all love excelling 1072 

Love in fantastic triumph sat 705 

liove in my bosom, like a bee 429 

Love is by fancy loti about 837 

Love is like a lamb and lovo is like a lion... 451 
Love is tho happy privilege of tho mind ... 1672 

Love is tof) groat a happiness 644 

Love mistress is of many minds 108 

Love, nature's plot, this great creation’s 

soul 385 

Lovo not 1 lovo not ! ye hapless sons of 

clay! 1715 

Lovo still has something of tho soa 668 

Love thy mother, little ouo ! 1489 

Love’s heralds should bo thoughts 201 

Lovely Levonia ! land of flowers and songs I 1513 
Lovely, lasting peace of mind 810 


Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees 869 


Lyth and lysten, gontyll men 523 


M. 


Magnificent c9 atui*o ! so stately and 


Maid of Athens, ere wo part 1338 

Man 1 foolish man 1 747 


March, march, Erarick and Toviotdalp ! ... 1321 

Margarita first possest 5*fl 

Mark tho soft-falling snow' 1058 

Martial the things that do attain S., 66 

May the Babylonish curse 1229 

Meantintp, the moist malignity to shun ... 925 
Meanwhile, the adversary of God and man 622 


KO. 01> POBIC. ' 

Melancholy, hence, and get 379 

Melpomene, the muse of tragic songs 409 

Merry it was in the green forest 514 

Merry Margaret 63 

Methinks I can remember when a shade ... 1726 
Methinks 1 could have borne to live my 

days 1730 

Methinks it is good to bo here 1383 

Metb ought 1 heard a butterfly 1269 

Methought I saw my late espoused saint... 614 

’Mid the cloud-enshrouded haze 1835 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire t 1165 
Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this 

hour 1189 

Mine be a cot beside tho hill 1185 

Mistress Matrossa hopes to be a lady 508 

Mona on Snowdon calls. 913 

Monkey, little merry follow a 1655 

Mom on the waters ! and purple and bright 1525 
Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells ... 578 
Most earnest was his voice 1 most mild his 

look 1157 

Mother of Wisdom ! thou whose sway 914 

“ Mother, tho storm, how it shrieks 

without!” 1770 

Mother's wag, pretty boy 422 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 923 

Mournfully ! O mournfully 1636 

Muses, that sing Lovo's sensual el upirio ... 485 

My boat is on the shore 1837 

My brier that smellodst sweefc 1273 

My brother Jack was nine in May 1415 

My Daphne's hair is twisted gold 407 

My days among the dead are passed 1220 

My days have been so wondrous free 811 

My dear mistress has a heart 667 

My early lovo, and must wo part ? 1529 

My oar-rings 1 my oar-rings ! they’ve dropt 

into the well T 

My father was an auld man and an hoar ... 

My God, I heard this day 

My Grod, now I from sleep awako 

My God, Thy service well demands 

My he.art aches, and a drowsy numbness 

pains 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is 

not hero 

My heid is like to rend, Willie 

My Infelico's face, her brow, her eye 

My liege, I did deny no prisoners 

My loved, my honour'd, much-respected 

friend! 

My lute, awako ! perform tho last 

My liite, be as thou wert when thou didst 

grow 

My own dear country ! thy remembrance 

comes 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my sbeop- 

hook 

My song hath closed, the holy dream 

My soul, there is a country 

My time, 0 ye Muses, was happily spent... 

My untried Muse shall no high t^ne assume 

N. 

Napoleon's banners at Boulogne 1311 

Needy knife-grinder ! whither are you 

going? *. 1144 

Never any more 1786 
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Next to these ladies, but in nougat allied. . . 1174 

Night is the time for rest 1384 

Night ! thou foul mother of annoyance 

sad 131 

No cloud, no relict of the sunken day 160(5 

No jeweird beauty is my love 174(5 

No, my fair cousin 179 

No plate had John and Joan to hoard 1004 

No seas again shall sever 1780 

No season this for counsel or delay ! 947 

No so^er had the Almighty ceased, but 

all 624 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea 1224 

Noble the mountain stream 1453 

Nobles and heralds, by your leave 759 

Noe monument of me romaine 325 

Nor rural sight^ alone, #>ut rural sounds... 1079 
North-east, not far from this great pool, 

there lies 282 

North winds send hail, south winds bring 

rain 87 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note 1562 
Not a leaf of the tree which stood near me 

was stirr*d 1458 

Not caring to observe the wind 600 

Not in the swaying of the summer trees ... 1758 

Not ours the vows of such a.s plight 145G. 

Not to bo wrought by malice, gain, or 

I)rido 482 

Not unrememborM is the hour when 

friends 1434 

Nothing ilid mako mo, when I loved them 

best 437 

Nothing is to man so dear 15 

Nothing so true as what you once let fall... 778 
Nought is there under heaven’s wide hol- 
lowness 125 

Now came still evening on, and twilight 

gray 629 

Now dawns the morn, and on Mount Olivet 980 
Now faro thee well, England : no further 1*11- 

roam ll27 

Now, from his eastern couch, the sun 1737 

Now, gentle sleep hath closed up those 

eyes 272 

Now, glory to our England 1752 

Now, glory to the Lord of Hosts, from 

whom all glories are 1565 

Now, golden Autumn from her open lap... 80® 
Now great Hyperion left his golden throne 287 
Now, hardly hero and there a hackney 

coach 771 

Now, ’mid the general glow of opening 

blooms 1162 

Now mom her rosy steps in th' eastern 

clime 628 

Now mom, with rosy-coloured finger, raised 979 
Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile ... 191 

Now, my fairest friend 169 

Now our work ’s done, thus we feast 726 

Now, sober industry, illustrious power I ... 959 

Now that the winter’s gone, the earth hath 

.lost 267 

Now the bright morning star, day’s har- 

^ binger K 610 

Now the golden mom aloft 912 

Now the third and fatal conflict for the 

Persian throne was done 1802 

Now to thy silent presence. Night ! 1675 

Now westward Sol had spent the richest ' 

beams j. 300 

Now what is love I will thee tell 470 

Nowe is the knyght went on his way • 522 


wo. or rosic. 

O ! Arr&nmore, loved Arranmore 1289 

* O beauteous God ! uncircuinscribed treasure 555 

O blithe new comer ! I have heard 1202 

O Brignall banks are wild and fair 1326 

O come away 557 

O cmel love, on thee I lay 406 

O day most calm, most bright 802 

O did you over hear of the brave Earl 

Brand 1521 

O faithful love, by poverty embraced 1 054 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness 1 786 

O gentle, gentle summer rain 1 404 

O gentle love, ungentle for thy deed 10 

O give me, kind ^cchus, thou God of the 

vine 835 

O happy, if ye knew your happy state 807 

O happy persecution, I embrace thee 453 

O happy Thames, thaiMidst my Stella bear 107 
O hard condition, and twin-bom with great- 
ness 196 

O Holy, blessed, glorious Trinity 237 

O ignorant poor man ! what dost thou boar 226 

O lady, leave thy silken thread I499 

O, let us howl some heavy note 447 

O listen, listen, ladies piy f 1331 

O Lord ! another day is flown 1168 

O Lord, my God, in mercy turn 1172 

O lovers’ eyes are sharp to see 1329 

j O Mary, go and call the cattle homo 1709 

I O Memory ! celestial maid ! §95 

' 0, my heart, my heart is sick awishitig and 

awaiting 1832 

O, my luve’s like a red, red rose 1584 

O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ mo 937 

O nightingale, best poet of the grove 876 

O nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray., 611 

O parent of each lovely muse ! 974 

O perfect light, which shod away 39I 

O saw ye bonnie Leslie 1.58.5 

O saw ye not fair Ines ? 1492 

O say not that my heart is cold 1564 

Osay ! what is that thing call'd light 1033 

O ! sing unto my roundelay 944 

O Solitude, romantic maid ! 1015 

O sun ! thou o’er Athenian towers 998 

O talk not to mo of a name great in story . 1352 

O the broom, the yellow broom 1657 

O, the month of May, the merry month of 

May 9 432 

O thou great Power ! in whom we move ... 161 

O thou, that sitt’st upon a throne if 994 

O thou, that, with surpassing glory crown'd 620 

O thou, the friend of man assign’d 887 

O thou, the nymph with placid eye I 1106 

O Thou, to whose all-searching sight 1071 

O thou vast ocean ! ever-soundinn sea ! 1673 

O Time ! who know'st a loniei^ hand to 

lay 1238 

0 tuneful voice ! I still deplore®. 1113 

O Tweed ! a stranger, that with wandering 

feet 1248 

O wha will shoo my bonny foot? 539 

O what can ail thee, knight-alarms 1825 

8 when di® baby come 1827 

j whore do fairies hide their beads 1502 

O I wherefore come ye forth in triumph 

from^be North 1567 

O wild west wind, thou breath of Autumn's 

being 1372 

O Willie 'a large o’ limb and lith 51* 
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O je wild groves, O where is now your 

bloom ? 990 

O’er moorlands and mountains, rude, barren 

and bare 1023 

O’er the gay vessel, and her daring band... 945 
O’er the level plain, where mountains greet 

me as I go 1814 

O’er winter’s long unclement sway 834 

Of a’ the airts the wind oan blaw 1583 

Of all deeds yet this strikes the deepest 

wound : 454 

Of all the cities in Romanian lands 664 

Of all the girls that are so smart 1035 

Of all the kings that ever here did reign ... 107 

Of all tl*8 thoughts of Ood that are 1561 

Of all the torments, all the cares 683 

Of comfort no man speak 170 

Of Israel’s sweetest singer now I sing 415 

Of Jupiter thus I find y-writ 31 

Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair 784 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 619 

Of Nelson and the North 1306 

Of old, when Scarron his companions invited 91 7 

Of these the false Achitophm was first 662 

Of time and nature eldest bom 977 

Oft am I by the women told 542 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 1016 

Oft in the stilly night 1292 

Oft I’ve implored the gods in vain 987 

Ofb that wild untutored race would draw... 1295 

Oh 1 a dainty plant is the ivy gi-een 1818 

Oh 1 ask not a home in the mansions of 

pride 1725 

Oh ! breathe not his name 1 let it sleep in 

the shade 1287 

Oh ! call my brother back to me ! 1448 

Oh, come you from the Indies, and, soldier, 

con you tell 1776 

Oh I do not wrong my honest simple truth 212 

Oh, don’t go in to-night, John ! 1778 

Oh 1 hadst thou never shared my fate 1500 

Oh how this spring of love resembleth 201 

Oh ! I shall not forget, until memoxy depart 1457 

Oh, lay thy hand in mine, dear 1 1756 

Oh Lord, in sickness and in health 1261 

Oh, Mary, at thy window be 1578 

Oh ! my black soul, now thou art sum- 
moned 235 

Oh 1 my golden days of chil<^ood 1810 

Oh ! my love’s a winsome lady. 1749 

Ohl my love’s like the steadfast sun 1622 

OhV never talk again to me 1339 

Oh. reader ! hast thou ever stood to see . . . 1215 

Oh/hunny curls ! oh eyes of blue ! 1771 

Oh that me chemist’s magic art 1188 

Oh that those lips had language ! Life has 

pass’d 1081 

Oh the bells I the morning bells ! 1805 

Oh the pleaeikntdays of old, which so often 

people praV ^ ! 1783 

Oh ! the sad <Py 674 

Oh those littleipthose little blue shoes ! 1767 

Oh, thou conqueror 214 

Oh twilight ! Spirit that doth render birth 1710 

Oh 1 weep not that our beauty wears 1483 

Oh ! well may tip poets make a fuss 1484 

Qh 1 what is this which shines so blight. ... 1270 

Oh! when ’tis summer weather. 1241 

Oh I who hath lasted of Thy clemency, .... 477 

Oh I why left I my hame ? 1647 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come oht of the 

c west\ 1317 

Old Sir Robert Bolton had thrae sons 722 
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On a hill there grows a flower 117 

On Carron’s side the primrose pale 935 

On either side is level fen, a prospect wild 

and wide 1178 

On Jura’s heath now sweetly swell 1132 

On Leven’s banks, while free to rove. 922 

On Linden, when the sun was low 1304 

On parent knees, a naked now-born child.. 1013 

On Sunday, here, an alter’d scene 1055 

On sure foundations let your fabric rise ... 650 

On that deep, retiring snore 1719 

On this lone isle, whose rugged rocks af- 
fright 1043 

On Trinity Monday in the morn 95 

On Wednesday the false Southron furth 

brocht 47 

On yonder hill a castle stands 535 

Once in the flight of ages past 1387 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 

once more je. 178 

Once on a time, a monarch, tired with 

whooping 1150 

One day, it matters not to know 1227 

One kind wish before we part 1000 

One kiss more, sweet ! 1748 

One more Unfortunate 1495 

One word is too ofben profaned 1367 

Open the door, some pity to show ! 1333 

Open your ears : for which of you will stop 173 
Our bark is on the waters deep, our bright 

blades in our hand 1641 

Our bugles sang truce ; for the night-cloud 

had lower’d 1308 

Our life is twofold: sleep hath its own 

world 1341 

Our native land — our native vale 1480 

Our sighs were numerous, and profuse our 

tears 1433 

Our task is done I — on Guuga’s breast 1379 

Out of her swoone when she did abbraide.. 36 
Ouf of the west coast, a wench, as me- 

thought 17 

Out upon it, I have loved 331 

Over hill, over dale 210 

Over the mountains 534 

Oxford and Cambridge shall agree 732 


Pack clouds away, and welcome day 473 

Patience ! why, *^tis the soul of peace 436 

Patriots, alas ! the few that have been 

found 1077 

Peace, heaven-descended maid ! whose 

powerfiil voice 993 

Peace ! what can tears avail ? 1690 

Phyllis I why should wo delay 594 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 1322 

Pipe, merry Annot • 398 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 1 1027 

Placed,' by false Manto, in a closet, which 584 

Poor robin sits and sin^ alonf' 1268 

Pope, to whose reed beneath '^he beechen 

shade 90* 

Plraise to God, immortal praise o. 1110 

Pray thou thy days be long before tby 

dMth 1834 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 1888 

Ih’epare the hallow’d strain, my muse 764 

Pretty firstiing of the year ! 1678 

Pr^ce of the fallen ! around thee swe^... 1546 
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proud Maisie is in the wood 1330 

Pursuing beauty, men descry 827 

Put the oroidery-frame away 1560 


Q. 

Queen, and huntress, chaste and fair 239 

Quin, from afar, lured by the scent of fame 957 
Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares 163 


R. 


Rarely, rarely, comest th^u 1368 

Reader, when thoee dumb stones have told 268 

Reason thus with life 189 

Red rows the Nith 'tween bank and brae... 1618 

Religion, O thou life of life 120 

Remember us. poor Mayers all ! 727 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow 918 

Render to Csosar things which Caisar's are 1817 

Restless forms of living light 1572 

Restrain your child ; you'll soon believe ... 795 
Retired thoughts enjoy their own delights 109 
Rise, heart ! thy Lord is risen. Sing His 

praise 307 

Rise, lady ! Mistress, rise ! 488 

Rise ! sleep no more ! 'Tis a noble mom 1684 
Itise, then, Aristo's son, assist my muse ... 575 

Robene sat on gud grone hill 48 

Ro^ of Ages, cleft for mo 1074 

Roses, in breathing forth their scent 566 

Rosy child, with forehead fair 1712 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king 909 


S. 


Sad is our youth, for it is ever going 1791 

St. Agnes' Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was 1 ... 1820 

Satan harangued 3 

Saw ye my wee thing, saw ye my ain 

thing 1597 

Say, dearest friend, how roll thy hours 


Say, lovely dream I wher^couldst thou find 590 

Say, mighty love, and teach my song 852 

^y not the struggle nought availeth 1836 

oay, why was man so eminently raised 901 

I Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure 1604 

Scots, wba hae wi' Wallace bled 1579 

iSee, brother, how the wicked throng and 

’ crowd 359 

See,«how fair Corinna lies 702 

See, O see ! 671 

See ! stretch'd on nature's couch of grass 1005 

See the chariot at hand here of love 245 

See the star that leads the day 812 

Sedbt thou how g^ily my young master 

goes § 249 

See St thou not, in clearest days 273 

Set me whereas Uie sunne doth parohe the 

grene 70 

Shall 1 tell you whom I love 290 

She comes adown the pale blue depths of 

heaven '. ^ 1811 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 1193 

She is a winsome wee thing 1588 


XO. ox POUC. 

She loves, and she confesses too f 52 • 

She rose, and all enchanted gazed 1121 

She smiles and smiles, and will not sigh ... 1759 

She stood breast-high amid the com 1498 

She walks in beauty, like the night 1363 

She was a phantom of delight 1194 

She's gane to dwell in heaven, my lassie ... 1621 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 1581 

Silent nymph, with ouiious eye 880 

Silent with passion, which his eyes in- 
flamed 582 

Silver Phoebe spreads 997 

Since I did leave the presence of my love. /. 134 

Since I in storms most used to be 563 

Sing aloud! His praise rehearse 572 

Sing forth, sweote cherubin (for we ha^ 

choice 317 

• . • Sing, heavenly muse ! 666 

Sing the old song, amid the sounds dis- 
persing 1790 

Sing to Apollo, god of d^iy 408 

Sir, I hate thecountrie's durt and manners, 

yet 324 

Sit down, sad soul, and count 1695 

Sitting by a river's side 425 

Slave of the dork and dirty mine ! 1131 

Sleep breathes at last from out thoo 1398 

Sleep, downy sloop, come close my eyes ... 675 

Sleep on, and dream of heaven awhile 1184 

Sleep on, baby, on the floor 1559 

Sleep I The ghostly winds are blowing I... 1689 

Slowly, with measuM tread 1532 

So cruel prison how could betide, alas 64 

So now is come our joyful' st feast 271 

So on a time ho desired to play 46 

So on he fares, and to the bordor comes ... 625 

So on he passed, till he comen hath 1032 

So she rose, and went forth thro' the city . . . 1829 
So stood Eliza on tho wood-crown* d height 1094 

Softly woo away her breath.... 1688 

Some ask’d mo where the rubies grew 347 

Some men delight huge buildings to behold 489 
Some nymphs prefer astronomy to love ... 861 
Some of their chiefs wore princes of tho 

land 563 

Some witis of the borowstoun 388 

Sometimes briskly, sometimes flaggin' ... 1696 

Soul, not yet from heaven beguiled 1773 

Sound the fife, and cry tho slogan 1663 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark 

sea! 

Sow in the mom thy seed 1^4 

Speak, goddess 1 since 'tis thou that best j, 

canst tell ..**• 

Special Jurymen of England ! who admire 

your country's laws 1763 

Speech is morning to the mind 692 

Spirit of light and life 1 when battle rears 1482 
Spit in my face, you Jews, and piecce my 

side 235 

Spite of his spite, which that in ybM 397 

Sporting through the forest wide 1659 

Spring, the sweet spring, is the year's 

pleasant king 439 

Staffh, 1 scaled thy summit hoar 1235 

Stand and adore ! how glorious Ha 854 

Star that brifigest home the beej^ 1301 

Staijr, lady, stay, for mercy's sake 1116 

Stay, O sweet ! and do not rise 233 

Still Herifld of the Mom ! whose fay 875 

Still young an6 fine, but what is still in 

view 4 . 662 

Stop, mortal ! Here thy brother lies 1556 * 
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<8ubrnnor strains^ O rustic muse ! prepare 804 
Such moving sounds from such a careless 


touch ! 597 

Such was Philoclea, and such Dorus* ilame I 596 
Suck. baby, suck 1 mother’s love grows by 

giving 1233 

Summer is i-cumen in 12 

Sunk was the sun^ and up the eastern 

heaven 1665 

Sure such a wretch as 1 was never born ... 995 

> Sure the last end 848 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 576 
Sure thou didst flourish onoe^ and many 

springs 561 

Sure ’tis a serious thing to die ! My soul 846 

Sweet are the charms of her I love 836 

Sweet are the thoughts that savour of con- 
tent 421 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain 919 
Sweet bird, that sing'st away the early 

hours -ft 361 

Sweet oountiy life, to such unknown 345 

Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire 1104 

Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright 303 

Sweet Echo ! sleeps thy vocal shell 1098 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st 

unseen 608 

Sweet flowers ! that from your humble beds 1143 

Sweet Highland girl 1 a very shower 1196 

Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a brere 134 

Sweot is the scene when virtue dies ! 1108 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my 

sight 1012 

Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu 1 ... 1099 

Sweet, solitary life 1 lovely dumb joy 395 

Sweet imirit of my love 1 1750 

Sweet Spring, thou com'st with all thy 

goodly train 363 

Sweetest Love, I do not go 232 

Swiftly walk over the western wave 1365 


T. 


Take, holy earth ! all that my soul holds 

dear 915 

Take, oh ! take those lips away 219 

Tasteful illumination of the night 1405 

Tax not the royal saint with vain expense 1191 

Tell me not of a face that’s fair 381 

TelUme not, sweet, I am unkind 353 

Tell me, O great all-knowing God ! 326 

Tell, me what is a poet's thought ? 1693 

Thalestris triumphs in a manly mien 863 

Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer 

or fatter 920 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day 653 

That day of ^ath, that dreadful day 1336 

That house’s form within was rude and 

strong 129 

That rook 's hU^iaunt. There's not in all 

our hills 1542 

That sound bespe^s salvation on her way 1078 
That thou wilt bo pleased to grant our 

requests 736 

That which her slander waist confine^, 585 

Tho air which thy smooth voice doth 

break 567 

The All-powerfth P... 2 

The Assyrian came down like theuwolf on 

thefoW.. 1848 

Vhe autumn is old 1488 


VO. or POXX. 

The awful shadow of some unseen power... 1375 
The barge she sat in like a burnish'd 

® ^ on 


throne 188 

The beam-repelling mists arise 814 

The bee is humming in the sun 1264 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of 

time 857 

The blessed Damozel loan’d out 1841 

The bloom Hath fled thy cheek, Maiy 1637 

The blushing rose and purple flower 464 

The boy stood on the burning deck 1442 

The breaking waves dashed high //.. 1451 

The bride cam' out o’ the byre 1045 

The Brutons thus departed hence, seven 

kingdoms here begone 484 

The budding floweret blushes at the light 941 

The castle clock had toj^l’d midnight 1243 

The course of true love neve- did run 

smooth 201 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day... 910 

The cushat crouds, the corbie cries 389 

The daisies peep from every field 1153 

The day goeth down red darkling 1755 

The day was spent, the moon shone bright 729 
The dew is on t'lo summer’s greenest 

grass 1645 

The dews of summer night did fall 928 

The dreamy rhymer’s measured snoro 12/6 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to 

oppose 1080 

The farmer's life displays in every part ... 1123 

The feather’d songster chanticleer 943 

The feeling is a nameless one 1528 

The flower that smiles to-day 1376 

The flowers the sultry summer kills 1406 

The flowers were blooming fresh and fair... 1816 

The fountains mingle with the river 1 364 

The frost performs its secret ministry 1507 

The garlands fade that Spring so lately 

wove 1100 

The gate.s were thon thrown open 1296 

Thc^gentle season of the year 502 

The Gipsy race my pity rarely move 931 

The glories of our blood and state 462 

The god of love and benedicite 21 

The golden sun that brings the day 506 

The half-seen memories of childish days ... 1789 

The harlot muse, so passing gay.. 950 

^Tho harp that once through Tara's halls ... 1285 

The heath this night must be my bed 1319 

The heavens on high perpetually do move 102 

The hierarchy is out of date 739 

The hinds how blest, who ne'er beguiled . . . 965 
The hour is come !' the hour is come 1 

With voice 1664 j 

The house’s form within was rude and 

strong 129 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece !... 1344* 
The king to Gondibert is grown so kinde... 372 

The King was on his throne 1356 

The languid lady next appears in state ... 862 

The lark has sung his carol in the sky 1181 

The lark now leaves his watery nest 373 

The lark, that shuns on lofty boughs to * 

build 4 595 

The last and greatest herald of heaven's • 

King 365 

The last time I came o'er the moor 825 

The lift was clear, the mom serene 1606 

The lives of frail men are oompared by 

the sages 649 

The lop]^ trees in time may grow again... 110 
ThaLord my pasture diall pr^are 770 
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The lovely purple of the noon’s bestow- 

Thefoveiy young Lavinia once friends 

The mellow year is hasting to its close 

The midges dance aboon uie bum 

The moon had climb’d the highest hill 

The moon shines bright : — In such a night 


as this 

The moon was a-waning 

The morning hath not lost her virgin blush 

The morning pearls 

The Moslem spears wore gleaming 

The mountains high, whose lofty tops do 

meet the haughty sky 

The Muses are turn’d gossips ; they have 

lost 

The night-helm grew dusky 

The north-east spends his rage ; he now 

shut up 

The ordeal’s fatal trumpet sounded 

The organ peals ; at once, as some vast wave 

The Percy out of Northumberland 

The pride of every grove I choso 

The proudest pitch of that victorious spirit 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d 

The rapid motion Of the spheres 

The readers and the hearers like my books 

The room is old— the night is cold 

The roses grow so thickly 

The sable mantle of the silent night 

The sails were furl’d ; with many a melting 

close 

The sea ! the sea ! the open sea 1 

The seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread 

power ! 

The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er 

The season comes when first we met 

The sheep were in tho fold at night 

The shoryf dwelled in Notynghame 

The silver moon at midnight cold and still 

The silver moon’s enamour’d beam 

The sluggish mom as yet undress’d 

The smiling morn, the breathing spring ... 

The social laws from insult to protect 

The soft green grass is growing 

The soote season, that bud and bloom forth 

brings 

The soul of man is lozgor than the sky 

The soule which doth with God unite 


1464 

870 

1674 

1601 

1046 

166 

1614 

579 

680 

1440 

92 

1107 

11 

864 

1312 

1649 

528 

754 

294 

165 

480 

152 

1700 

1809 

288 

1182 

1681 

1346 

592 

1112 

1265 

524 

1129 

14122 

378 

899 

930 

1812 

67 

1670 

328 


The spacious firmament on high 766 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound 1395 

Tho stars are shining overhead 1271 

The stately homes of England 1436 

The summer and autumn had been so wet 1225 
The sun from the east tips the mountains 

with gold 1037 

The sun had set behind yon hills 725 

The sun has gone down o’er the lofty Ben 

Lomond 1600 

The sun is swiftly mounted high 813 

The sun is warm, the sl^ is dear 1369 

The sim rises bright in Franco 1627 

T^ suu was sinlang on the mountain zone 1550 
The sun’s bright ^rb, declining all serene 946 

The thirsty earth uoaks up the rain 542 

The time so tranquil is and clear 392 

The tongues of #png men 206 

Ths topsails shiver in the wind 1038 

The tree of deepest root is found 1026 

The troops exulting sat in order round 783 

The truest oharacters of ignorance 644 

• . . The Turks had ought 583 

Hie twentietb year is well nigh past 1082 


VO. ov vovx* ^ 

The voice of . the morning is calling to % 

childhood 1698 

The wanton troopers riding bv 686 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is 

walling 1378 

The water 1 the water ! 1684 

The Wildgravo winds his bugle horn 1384 

The wind is up, the field is bare 939 

The wind, the wandering wind 1450 

The wisest of the wise 1277 

The world is too much with us ; late and 

soon 1190 

The world is still deceived with ornament 190 
The wrathfull winter prochinge on' a pace 96 
'^Thoe, Mary, with this ring 1 wed” ..A. 1003 
Thee, senseless stock, because thou'rt 

richly gilt 371 

Thoo will I love, my strength, my tower... 1070 
Theirs is yon house that holds the parish 

poor ^ 1173 

. . . their harboury was tano 49 

Then came the jovial day, no streaks of 

red 1124 

Then clariouns and trumpets blew 61 

Then died, lamented, in the strength of 

life 1179 

Then first came Henry, Duke of Bucking- 
ham 98 

Then Gudrun turned 1849 

Then hear me, bounteous Heaven 687 

Then may I trust her body with her mind 495 

Then wisdom again 6 

Ther is lyf withouto ony deth 16 

There are noble heads bowed down and 

pale 1697 

Tlicro are twelve months in all the year ... 518 

There bo none of beauty’s daughters 3340 

There be those who sow beside 1455 

There cam a bird out o’ a bush 532 

There cam a strange wi^ht to our town-en’ 1650 
There came a maxi making his hasty moan 1404 

Thoro came three men out of tho west 719 

There did three knights come from the west 71 3 

There dwells a people on the earth .507 ' 

There grew an aged tree on the green 127 

There had not hore as yet 1 

There is a book, who runs may read 1796 

There is a calm for those who weep 1385 

There is a flower, a little flower 1391 

There is a garden in her face 486 

There is a gloomy grandeur in the sun 1544 

There is a jewel which no Indian mine con 

buy ^4 

There is a land, of every land the pride... x389 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods... 1347 
There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook 199 

There is an ancient man who dwells 1733 

There is an old proverb which all the world 

knows 742 

There is continual spring and har^t there 182 

There she sits in her Island 1751 

There the most dainty paradise on ground 138 

There was a Cameronian cat 7^ 

There was a sound of reveliw by night 1358 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 

Tkere was & eye whose partial glance 1117 

There were twa sisters sat in a £>w*r 527 

**There,«wm the oup, and youSihall have 

my girl 1777 

There’s a good time coming boys -..1741 

There’s a magical tie to the land of our • 
home 1721 
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glory on thy mountains, proud 

Bengal 1551 

There’s grandeur in this sounding storm 1018 

There’s musio in the morning air 1701 

There’s no dearth of kindness 1753 

There’s not a joy the world can give like 

that it takes away 1355 

These are great maxims, sir, it is confess’d 697 
These, as they change. Almighty Father, 

these 874 

These thoughts, O night ! are thine 855 

They answer in a joint and corporato voice 197 
They are all gone into the world of light. . . 560 

They are flown 1515 

They c« me the glass, and let it take 

no rest 103 

They grew in beauty, side by side 1439 

They rose iu freedom’s rare sunrise 1745 

They seized the keys, they patrolled the 

street ^ 1826 

They sin who tell us love can die 1217 

Think not, ’cause men flatt’ring say 266 

Think not of the future, the prospect is 

uncertain 1501 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war 180 

. . . This gentleman and I 475 

This Indian weed, now withered quite 711 

This is her picture as she was 1842 

This man of half a million 1216 

This morning, timely rapt with holy fire ... 240 
This only gp:ant me, tliat my means may 

lie 540 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d 

Isle 202 

This said, with hasty rage, he snatch’d ... 640 
This song *b of a beggar who long lost his 

sight 714 

This truth of old was sorrow’s friend 942 

This was the ruler of the land 1538 

This wavering warld’s wretchedness 52 

This world is full of yariance ;.... 26 

Those evening bells I those evening bells ! 1288 


Those whiter lilies which the early mom . . . 368 
Thou angel sent amongst us, sober Law ... 455 

Thou art gone to the grave — we no longer 

deplore thee 1381 

Thou askest what has changed my heart. . . 1476 
Thou blushing rose, within whose virgin 

leaves 369 

Thou earnest with kind looks, when on the 

. bWnk 1259 

Thou gallant court, to thee farewell ! 116 

Thofi happy, happy elf ! I486 

! ' Thou hast beauty bright and fair 1692 

Thou hast vow’d by thy faith, my Joanie 1625 
j Thou hidden love of God, whoso height ... 1067 

Thou ling’ring star, with less’ning ray 1687 

i Thou lone <^5mpanion of the spoctred 

night ! t.; 1155 

Thou maid of g*'utle light ! thy straw- wove 

! vest . .® 1521 

Thou mouldering mansion, whose embat- 
tled side 1218 

; Thou spirit of the spangled night ! 1170 

Thou still unravii^ed bride of quietness 1823 

Thou thrice deni^, yet thrice belovOT 17S7 

Tnou, to whose eyes I bend, at whose com* 

mand i t... 755 

Thou wealthy man of larg^ po8«e88ion8 here 710 
Though clouds obscured the motrlYng hour 1142 
< Though Sfrost and snow look'd Arom mine 
* ayea 269 


Though grief and fondness in my breast > 

rebel 884 

Though short thy span, God’s unimpeach’d 

decrees 1146 

Thoughts! what are they? r... 672 ' 

Three days before my Mary’s death 1428 

Three fishers went sailing out into the west 1800 
Thrice happy he who by some shady grove 366 
Thrice has the spring beheld thy faded 

fame 903 

Thrice, O thrice happy shepherd's life and 

state I 314 

Through a close lane as 1 pursued my jour- 
ney 689 

Through a fair forest as I went 505 

Through the gaunt woods the winds are 

shrilling cold T ^ 1804 

Through the bushed air the whit’ning 

shower descends 873 

Through winter streets to steer your course 

aright 805 

Thus Eve replied : ''O thou for whom 627 

Thus far have I pursiiod my solemn theme 1169 

Thus, having in few images exprest 156 

Thus spoke to my lady the knight full of 

care 775 

Thus stood his mind when round him came 

a cloud : .T7.... 1430 

Thus were they fechtand in the pass 35 

Thus when the plague, upborne on Belgian 

air 1093 

Thy cheek is o’ the rose’s hue 1603 

Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows ... 1552 
Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties 

wear 200 

Thy maid I Ah ! find some nobler theme 551 
Thy pencil traces on the lover’s thought . . . 1298 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that 

thought 175 

Thy spirit, independence, let me share ... 921 
Till^t the last, among the bowes glade ... 38 

Timely blossom, infant fair 791 

Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 856 

’Tis affection but dissembled 481 

’Tis certain, that the modish passions 796 

’Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ‘ 607 

'Tis long ago — we have toil’d and traded... 1781 
'Tis not the gray hawk’s flight o’er moun- 

• tain and mere 1632 

'Tis past ! no more the summer blooms I... 9f>3 

'Tis past : the iron north' has spent his rage 961 

'Tis sweet to hear the merry lark 1573 

’Tis sweet to meet the morning breeze 1408 

'Tis sweet to view from half- past five to six 1414 \ 

’Tis the tot primrose ! see how meek 1266 * 

’Tis the hour of even now 1459 

'Tis the last rose of summer 1278 

To all you ladies now at land 680 

To battle ! To battlo ! 1839 

To bo, or not to be, that is the question ... 184 

To fair Fidele’s graby tomb 891 

To one who has been long in city pent 1824 

To pray to God continually 90 

To speak of g^fts and almos d^ds 54 

To take thy calling thankfully ^ 83 

To the brook and the willow that heard 

him complain 830 

To the deep woods 865 

To the ocean now I fly 609 

To the sound of timbrels sweet 1667 

To thee, f&ir Freedom, I retire 896 

To view these walls each night I come 
iJone 7C3- 
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To you, my purse, and to none other 

wight 22 

To*day Death seems to me an infant child 1843 
Together will ye walk through long, long 

streets 142G 

To-morrow, Lord, is Thine 1060 

Too late, alas 1 I must confess 656 

Touch us gently. Time ! 1694 

Tread softiv 1 bow the head 1531 

Treading the path to nobler ends 599 

Treason doth never prosper; what’s the 

rea^n ? 150 

True Thomas lay on Huntley bank 531 

Trusting in God with all her heart and 

mind 1091 

Turn, gentle hermit of the dale 916 

Turn I my looks unto the skies 430 

’Twas at the rogal feast^or Persia won ... 661 

'Twas at the silent, solemn hour 897 

'Twas early day, and sunlight stream’d 1446 

’Twas in the battle-iield, and the cold, 

pale moon 1467 

’Twas in the prime of summer time 1494 

'Twas midnight— every mortal eyo was 

closed 981 

'Twas when the seas were roaring 803 

'Twas whon the wan leaf fi-ao the birk- 

tree wap fa’in 1649 

Twenty Io.st ycai’s havo stolon their hours 

away 1031 

Twice has the sun commenced bis annual 

round •. 1164 

Twilight’s soft dows steal o'or the village 

green 1180 

Two boys, whose birth beyond all (juration 

springs 958 

Two of for nobler shape, oroct and tall 626 

Two pretty rills do meet, and meeting 

make 283 

Two summers since 1 saw at Lammas 

fair 1175 

• 


U. 


Under yonder beech tree, standing on the 


green sward 1744 

Underneath this myrtle shade 542f 

Underneath this sable horso 244 

Unfading Hope ! when* life’s last embers 

burn 1297 

Unnumber'd objects ask thy honest care... 933 

Upon a couch of silk and gold 1676 

Upon a time a neighing steed 799 

Upon the white sea-sand 1784 

• Upon two stony tables, spread before 
tier 313 


V. 


Vain world, what is in thee ? 570 

Y engeance will sit above our faults 286 

Venomous thons that are so sharp and 

keen 75 

Victorious men of earth no more 461 

Virtue’s branches wither, virtue pines...... 485 

Vital spark of heavenly flame.: 781 

Voice of summer, keen and shrill 1765 


W, 
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Wake now, my love, awake ; for it is time 128 

Waken, lords and ladies gay 1332 

Walking in a shady grove 445 

Wanton droll, whose harmless play 1473 

Wanwordy, crazy, dinsomo thing 1054 

Was not Christ our Saviour 88 

We are born ; wo laugh ; we weep 1696 

Wo are the sweet flowers 1400 

Wo gather'd round the festive board 1723 

We have been dwellers in a lovely land ... 1732 


We love the king who loves the law 1083 

We oft by lightning read in darkest 

nights 696 

We saw and Woo’d each other’s eyes 823 

We that havo known no greater state 474 

We walk’d along, whi% bright and red 1212 

We watched her breathing thro’ the night 1497 

Woary of wand’ring from my God 1065 

Weave no more tho mamage chain ! 1691 

Woe, modest, crimson-tipped flower 1575 

Weep, weep, you Argonauts 467 

Woop you no more, sad fountains 497 

Weigh me tho tiro ; or, canst thou find 350 

Welcome, pale primrose ! stoitiug up bo- 

twcon 1409 

Welcome, thrice welcome, to this shady 

groen 463 

Welcome, welcome, happy pair 376 

Well, O children of men 7 

Well observe the rule of Not too nivch 631 

Well said the wise man, now proved true 

by this 126 

Well, then ; 1 now do plainly see 546 

Wero I at once empower’d to show 951 

Whan gloamin grey out owro the welkin 

keeks 1053 

Whanno that April with his shouros sote . 19 

What ails this heart o' mine? 1103 

What art thou, Mighty One I and where 

thy seat? 1166 

What beauties does Flora disclose 1 1029 

What bird so sings, yet so does wail 405 

What blessings attend, my dear mother, 

all those 1025 

What constitutes a state ? 1011 

What creature 's that, with his short hairs 741 
What heart can think, or tongue express . • 400 
What hidest thou in thy treasure caves and 

cells ^437 

What household thoughts around theoi as 

their shrine 1447 

What 1 shall leave thee none can tell 251 

What 1 irks it, David, that the victor 

breathes M 414 

What is the existence of man's li|e 256 

I What is *t to us if taxes rise or f In ? 955 

What lookest thou herein to ha^e 82 

What might be done if men were wise 1740 

What pleasure, then, to walk and see 393 

What slender youth, bedewed with liquid 

odours 617 

What stanfls upon the highland ? 1^94 

What stronger breastp^te than a heart 

untainted 207 

What {nen is taste, but these internal 

powers 902 

What though, Valclusa, the fond bard belled 104Sb 
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Wha# torments are allotted those said 

spfKts 694 

What tunes^ what words, what looks, what 

wonders pierce 418 

What was 't awaken’d first the untried ear 1569 
What will not mon attempt for sacred 

praise ? 860 

What wisdom more, what better life, than 

please th God to send 89 

What would I have you do? 1*11 tell you, 

‘ kinsman 247 

What would it pleasure me to have my 

throat cut 449 

What’s hallowed ground ? Has earth a 

clod .r 1309 

Whate’ef you wish in landscape to excel... 1149 
When ago hath made me what I am not 

now 3fi0 

When all the hercor passions cease 1178 

When all thy mercies, 0 my God 767 

►When Britain first, at Hefiven's command. 879 
When by God's inward light a happy child 1422 

When chapman billies leave the street 1591 

When civil dudgeon firat grew high 637 

. When come was the month of May 30 

When, cruel fair one, I am slain 565 

When day is done, and clouds jiro low 1547 

When, doff’d his casque, ho felt free air ... 1316 
When evening listen'd to the dripping oar 1240 
When first thou earnest, gentle, shy, and 

fond 1731 

When first thy eyes unvail, give thy soul 

leave : 556 

When from my humble bed I rise 1262 

When gods had framed the sweets of 

woman’s face 426 

When homeward bands their several ways 

disperse 1159 

When hope lies dead within the heart 1115 

When I beneath the cold red earth am 

sleeping 1640 

when 1 consider how my light is spent ... 613 

When I first came to London, T rambled 

about 816 

When I go musing all alone 487 

When in the crimson cloud of oven 991 

When in the field of I^Iars wo lie 746 

When Israel of the Lord beloved ! 1324 

When love with unconfined wings 355 

When maidens such as Hester die 1228 

When marshall'd on the nightly plain 1167 

Wltn Music, heavenly maid, was young ... 890 

When now mature in classic knowledge ... 973 

Whitt on my sick bed I languish 673 

When on the breath of autumn breezo ... 1660 

When our heads aro bow'd with woo 1668 

When Phillis watched her harmless sleep . 703 

When Phoebus lifts his head out of the 

winter's wapo 142 

When poets wrote, and painters drew 757 


When princol^Iamilton's abode 1325 

Whoa rising trdhi the bed of death 769 

When Robin Hood and Little John 625 

When shaws be sheen, and swards full fair 519 

w^en silent time wi* lightly foot 1102 

When spring unlocks the flowers to paint 

the laughing sou 1 332 

mentVuit fields put on tiieii-'gay ’atUre 1TO8 
W^hon the blaok-lettor'd list to the gods 

was presented. ®(D_ 1396 

When the fierce north wind, with his airy 
^ forced* f 

When the lamp is shatter'd .*.** 1366 
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86 When the iperry lark did gild 1686 

694 When the sheep are in the fauld, and the 

s, what kye at hame 1047 

418 When this old cap was new. 512 

ied ear 1569 When thou has spent the lingring day in 

sacred pleasure and delight 105 

860 When travels greto in matters thick 403 

e, than When we two parted 1342 

89 When we were idlers with the loitering 

all you, rills 1571 

247 When wert thou bom. Desire ? In pride 

ive my and pomp of May m. 494 

449 Whon Windsor walls sustain’d my wearied 

jarth a arm 68 

1309 Whence comes my love? Oh, heart disclose; 99 

9xcel... 1149 Whence could arise this mighty critic 

am not spleen ^ 953 

360 Whene’er with haggard eyes I uiew 1145 

1178 Where am I? Sure I wander ’midst on- 

767 chantmenfc 688 

unand. 879 Where gang yo, thou silly aiild carle ? 1619 

y child 1422 Where is that learned wretch that knows . 483 

et 1591 Where shall the lovor rest 1328 

637 Whore the bee sucks, there lurk 1 209 

30 Where the remote Bermudas ride 634 

565 Where, where is the gate that once served 

V 1547 to divide 1722 

air... 1316 Whore words aro weak and foes encoun- 

Lgoar 1240 t’ring strong 112 

and Whore yonder ridgy mounteins bound the 

1731 scene 1120 

y soul Whereas in ward full oft I would bewail ... 42 

556 Where’er I turn my eyes 1036 

1262 Whether in crowds or solitudes, in streets 1435 

3ts of Whether tho soul receives intolligenco 137 

426 While here my muse in discontent doth 

ways sing 278 

1159 While in my matchless graces wrapt I 

b 1115 stand 973 

h am While in this park T sing, the list'ning doer 588 

— 1640 While on those lovely looks I gazo 654 

Qt ... 613 Wliflo St. Serf, in til a stead 45 

nbled While shepherds watched their flocks by 

816 night 822 

487 While slowly wanders thy sequester’d 

991 stream 1247 

746 While that the armed Hand doth fight 

1324 abroad 203 

S55 * While with a strong and yet a gentle hand 587 

1228 Wliile you, my lord, the rural shades 

I 1167 admiro 765 

ng ... 890 Whilst in this cold and blustering clime ... 647 

go ... 973 WhiLst some affect the sun, and some the 

673 shade 842* 

0 ... 1660 Whither geest thou? Here be woods as 

1668 green 213 

Bep . 703 Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight? 1793 

f the Who has e’er been at Paris must needs • 

142 know the Gr^vo 756 

r 757 Who is yonder poor maniac, whose wildly 

1325 fix’d eyes 7 1226 

769 Who should this stranger be ? And then 

525 this casket 831 

II fair 519 Who sleeps below ? — ^Who sleeps below?... 1536 

....... 1102 Who so to marry a minion wife 399 

paint Who thus were ripe for high contemplating 1819 

1382 Whom fancy persuadeth^, among other 

ittiro 1008 crops ?... 84 

gods Whose was that gentle voice, that whisper- 

1396 ing sweet 325.5 

1 airy Why art thou silent ? Is thy love a plant . 1200 

853 Why art thou slow, thou rest of trouble, 

1366 death 465 
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Why do ye weep, sweet babes ? Can tears 346 
Why, Damon, with the forward day 832 

Why did my parents send me to the schools 221 
Why didst thou raise such woeful wail 100 
Wby doth the stubbome iron prove 318 

Why is’t damnation to despair and die 444 
Why, little charmer of the air 707 

Why should you swear I am forsworn 352 
Why so pale and won, fond lover * 329 

Why, then I do but dream on soveroigfnty 181 
Why iius will lug yourpriosts ana servanha 
from your sides 198 

Why weep ye by the tide, ladye 1318 

Why wouldst thou leave me, 0 gentle child ^ 1452 
Wi* drums and pipes the cl ich iii lan^ 1651 
Will you hear i ^nanish lady 5 18 

Willow 1 in th^breezy Ihoan 1149 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin whoie I bogun 228 
Wine, wine, in a morning 679 

Wish d morning 's come , uid now upon 

601 
1221 
734 
710 
1708 
1116 
122 

107 
1208 
S(S 
11 U 

1522 

0 6 
333 

1110 
141 

Within the hill, neithei rich noi yot poot« 37 
Woman • when 1 behold thee, ilipp int, vain 1821 


Wo>lmen, shuphoids, come away 460 

Woid was brought to the Danish king 1716 

Would my good lady love mo best 50 

\\ ould you know what s soft i I daio 259 
Woul 1st thou view the lion s don * 1479 

Wieathe the bowl . 1279 

• 


the plains 

With cheerful stop the travollci 
With face and fashion to be known 
With face and fashion to bo known 
AVith farmer Allan it the farm abode 
With fingers wc iry and woi n 
With Iragiant flowers we stiew tho wiy 
With how sad stops, O moon, thou climb st 
the skies 

With little heic to d i r sto 
With quicken d step 
With silent awo I hail tho sacic I mom 
With somo goo 1 ton of his chosen men. 
Bom irdo hath appear d 
With that low cunning, which m fooK 
s ipplios 

Within a little silent gro\e bird by 
Within a thick and spreading hawthorn 
bush 

AVithin tho castle bath tho luecn devise I 


Y. 
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Ye banks, and braes^ and streams around 
Ye distant spires, ye antique towers 
Ye have been fresh and green 
Ye holy towers that shade ^e wave worn 
steep 

Ye little burds that sit and smg 
Ye manners of England 
Ye midnight shades ^ o er Natuio spread 
Ye nymphs of Solyma * begin tho song 
Ye quenchless stars f so eloquently bright 
Ye locks f ye elements* thou shor^ji^s 
mom 

Ye shepherds of this pleasant vole 
Ye shepherds so cheerful and gay 
Ye wha oro fain to hae your name 
Ye who amil this feverish world would 
wear • 

Ye who havo^ scorn'd each other 
Ye who with’ warmth tho public tnumph 
feel 1090 

Yeo blushing vii^ins happio aie 316 

Y es * there are real moui nei s — I have seen 1177 
Yes, thcro is htly ploasuie in thino eye ' 1205 

Yes, wife, I d be a thronhd king 1774 

Yet, as through 1 xgiis fan transj iieut 
stre ims 490 

Yet, I confess, m this my pilgumago 279 

Yot in prison was living D ivy 44 

Yet once more, 0 > o laurels, ind once more 605 
You aio Old Fithoi William, * the young 
man cned 1223 

You are right justice, anl you weigh this 
well 1 77 

You ask us why tho soil the thistle breeds 787 
You earthly souls that count a wanton 
flame 568 

You mansion, made by beaming taj ers gay 841 
\ ou meaner beauties of the night 1 58 

You mighty loi ds that with respected grace 1 39 
You that hauc spent the silent night 104 

You woro used to s ly 1 04 

Young Henry was as brave x youth 1138 

Your wediing rii g wears thin, deal wife , 
ah, summoib not a few 1768 
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471 
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900 
776 
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882 
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ALLSTON, WASHINGTON. 


Singjag in the Rain 
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America to Great Britain 
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The Antiquity of Freedom 1857 

Oh Mother of a Mighty Race 1858 
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Hail, Columbia ! 1851 
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A Dream of Love 1922 

The Three Friends 1923 
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Endymion 1876 

Tho Belcagured City 1877 

It is not always May 1878 

Midnight Mass for tho Dying Year 1879 

Maidenhood 1880 

The Children’s Hour 1881 

A Spring Landscape 1882 

Tho Wreck of tho Hesperus 1883 

LOWELL, JAMES RUSSEJiL. 

To tho Dandelion 1911 

The Poet .• 1912 

Tho Sirens 1913 

An Incident in a Ihiilroad Car 1914 

The Heritage 1915 

To the Future 1916 

The Fountain •. 1917 

MORRIS, GEORGE P. 

Woodman, Spare that Tree 1863 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN. 

Annabel Lee 1899 

Ulalumo : A Ballad 1 900 

Dream-land 1901 

Lonore 1902 

larafol 1903 

Tho Bells 1 904 

To F. S. 0 1905 

For Annie 1906 

Tho Riivon 1907 

Tho Conqueror Worm 1908 

READ, THOMAS BUCHANAN. 

The Brickmaker 1919 

My Hermitage 1 920 

SAXE, J. G. 

Tho Way of tho World 1,036 

Ye Tailyor-man 1937 

SCHOOLCRAFT, HENRY ROWE. 

Ueehale : An Indian Lament 1854 

STODDARD, R. IT. 

Loonatus 1932 

The Shadow of tho Hand 1933 

Invocation to Sleep 1931 

At Rest 1935 

TAYLOR, BAYARD. 

Bedouin Song 1924 

Tho Arab to the Palfti 1925 

Kubloh 1926 

Tho Poet in the East 1927 


An Oriental Idyll 1929 

Hassan to his Mare 1930 

The Phantom 1931 

TRUMBULL, JOHN. 

Character of McFingal 1815 

TUCKERMAN, HENRY THEODORE. 

Mary 1909 

Florence 1916 

WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF. 

The Ballad of Cassandra Southwick... 1885 

Pentucket .*. 1886 

Randolph of Roanoke 1887 

Democracy 1888 
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Alnwick Castle 18H1 

America to Groat Britain 18.^3 

Annabel Lee 1SH9 

Antiquity of Freedom, The 1857 

April Violets - 1884 

Arab to the Palm 1925 

Arsenal at Springfleld, The 1873 

At Rest 1935 

Ballad of Cassandra Southwick, The 1885 

Bedouin Son^ ■*. 1924 

Beloafcurcd City, The 1877 

Bells, The 1904 

Ben Bolt 1918 

Brickmakor, The 1919 

Broken Faith 1938 

Burning of New Bngland Villages 1818 

Bums 1880 

Character of McFingal 1845 

Children’s Hour, The 1881 

Conqueror Worm, The 1908 

Contentment 1897 

Crimes and Punishments 1849 

Democracy 18S8 

Dirge 1869 

Dream, A 1942 

Dream of Love, A 1922 

Dreamland ft 1901 

Dying Indian, The 1844 

Endurance 1940 

Endymion 1876 

England and Amei'ica 1846 

Euthanasia 1898 

Evening Thought, An 18^0 

Florence , 1910 

Fountain. The 1917 

For Annie 1906 

^ Forest Hymn 1856 

Geehale : an Indian Lament 1854 

Good-bye, Pi'oud World ! ” 1864 

Hail, Columbia ! 1851 

Hassan to his Mare 1930 

Heritage, The 1915 

Incident in a Railway Car, An 1914 

Invocation to Sleep 1934 

Israiel 1903 

• It is not always May 1878 

Kilimandjaro 1928 

Kisses 1943 

Kubleh 1926 

La Grisette 1891 

Last Blossom, The 1896 
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Latter-day Warnings 1893 

Lenore 1902 

Lconatus 1932 

Lost • 1945 

Maidenhood 1880 

Marco Bozzaris 1862 

Mary 1909 

Midnight Mass for the Dying Year 1879 

Mountain and the Squirrel, The 1870 

My Hermitage 1920 
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I Oh Mother of a Mighty Race 1858 

; Old Man’s Dream, The 1894 

On Lending a Punch-Bowl 1889 

Oriental Idyll, An 1929 

Origin of Mint Juleps, The 1871 

Pentuckot 1886 

Phantom, Tho 1931 

Poet in the East, The 1927 

Poet, The 1868 

Poet, The 1912 

Prairies, Tho 1855 

Problem, Tho 1867 

Psalm of Life, A 1875 

Randolph of Roanoke 1887 

Raven, The 1907 

Rock mo to Sleep 1944 

Shadow of the Hand, Tho 1933 

Skeleton in Armour, Tho 1874 

Singing in tho Rain 1941 

Sirens, Tho 1913 

Snow-Storm, The 1866 

Song of Marion’s Men 1859 

Spring Landscape, A ^ 1882 

Tholeme - 1921 

Three Friends, The T. 1923 

Time 1939 

To F. S. 0 1905 

To the Dandelion 1911 

To the Future 1916 

To tho Humble Bee •. 1865 

i To William Gifford, Esq. 1852 

Treadmill Song, The 1892 

Ulalume : a Ballad 1900 

Wants of Man, The I860 

Way of yio World, Tho ‘.1 1936 

•Western Emigration 1847 

What we all Thii^ ‘ 1896 

Woodman, Spare that Tree ft........!..!!!!!’. 1863 

Wreck of tj^e Hesperus, The 1883 

Ye Tailyop-man 1987 ^ 
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'Again I sit within tlie mansion 1931 

Ab, broken is the golden bowl 1902 

Ah, Clomence, when T saw thee lust 1891 

All hull ! thou noble land 1853 

Annuun<fld by all the tramY»ota of tbo sky 18G(> 

A silver javelin which the hills 1929 

At midnight, in his guarded tent 1862 

A youth would marry a maiden 193t5. 

Back again, darling? O day of delight U... 1942 
Backward, turn backward^c O Time, in your 

flight 1944 

Between the (iark and tho daylight 1881 

Buds on tho apple-boughs 1938 

By a route obscure and lonely 1901 

Como, my beauty I conic, my desert 

darling! 1930 

Dear, common flower, that grow'st beside 

tho way 1911 

Don’t you romembor sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 1918 

Draw tho curtains round your bod 1934 

Fine humble- boa ! fine humble-beo 1 1865 

For this pvesoip., hard 1868 

P>oiu tho desert, 1 come to thco 1924 

(lood-bye, proud world ! Tm going home., 1864 

Hail, Columbia 1 liajipy laud 1851 

Hail to thee, monarch of African mountains 1928 

Hoar tho BlQdgo.s with the bells 1904 

Here are old troo.s, tall oaks, and gnarled 

pino.s 1857 

He spoke of Burns ; nion rude and rough.. 1911 
Homo of tho Percy’s high-born raoo....\.... 1831 
How much tho heart may bear, and yet 

not break 1 194Q 

How sweetly on tlio wood-girt town 1886 

I dreain'd 1 lay beside tho dark blue llhine 1922 

If sometiixios in tho dark bluo fjyo 1890 

I have found violets, April hath come on. 1884 
I have read in some old marvellous tale...., 1877 
I have throe friends, three glorious friends, 

three dearer could not bo 1923 

I lil«^ a church, 1 like a cowl 1867 

In heaven and oarth a spirit doth dwell ... 1903 
In the old days of awe and koen-oyed 

Condor 1912 

In the valley of Pcgjiitz, where across broad 

meadow lain Is 1872 

In these cold shades, beneath these shift- 
ing skies 1852 

Into the sunshine 1917 

1 sat one night on a palace step 1921 

It was many and manv a year ago 1899 

It wa.s the schooner Hesperus 1883 

Knows ho who tills this lonely fiobl 1869 

Lot the blinded horse go round 1919 

Little I ask ; my wants are few 1S97 

Lo 1 'Tis a gala night 19US 

Malden! with the meek, brown eyes..: 18 S^ 

Man wants but little here below 1850 

Methinks, when v»n the languid eye •. 1898 

Next to thee, O fair gazelle ^ 1925 

Of orim<^ 9 , empoison’d source of human 

woes lS4f) 
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Oh, fairest bom of.lovo and light i-. 1888 

Oh for ono hour of youthful joy" ! 1894 

Oh, i^other Barth ! upon thy lap 1887 

Oh mother of a mighty race 1858 

O, Laud of Promise I from what Pisgah’s 

height ^ 1916 

Onco upon a midnight dreary ...« 1907 

On yfjndor lake I spread the sail no moro 1844 

Our band is fow, but true and tried 1859 

Princes, when soften’d in thy sweet em- 
brace 1910 

Right jollio is yo tailyor-man 1937 

Soon ileots the sunbright form, by man 

adored 1846 

Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest ! ” 1874 

Toll me not in mournful numbers 1875 

Thank iloaven ! tho crisis 1906 

That ago was older onco than pow 1895 

Tlfi^j blackbird is sinf/ng on Michigan’s 

shore 1854 r 

Tho black-eyed chililron of the Desert drove 1926 

Tho fair boy Loonatua 1932 

The grq§ii trees whisper’d low and mild 1882 

Tlie groves were Cod’s first temples 1856 

The kLss^- friendship, kind and calm 1913 

The mov^Sfiin and the squirrel 1870 

Tho came to the laud of the East 1927 

The rich man’s son inherits laruLs 1915 

'The rising moon has hid tho .stars 1876 

. Tho£ca is lonely, the sea is dreary 1913 

Thosfc . -e tho gardens of the desert, tho.50 185,5 

Tho skies they are ashen and sober 1900 

The stars are rolling in the sky 1 892 

Tho sun is bright, the air is cla.-ir 1878 

Tho word has come ; — go forth 1945 

’l&is ancient, silver bowl of mine, it tells 

^ of good old times ISvSO 

Tw is tho arsenal. From Hoor to ceiling 1873 
TlAugh young no moro wo still would 

dream 1896 

Thou would’st be loved?— then let thy 

heart 1905 

Through solid curls of smoke, tho bursting i 

fires 1848 

Tis .said thfit the Cods, on Olympus of old 1871 
To tho God of all sure mercies let my 

blessing rise to-day 1885 ’ 

What though the name is old and oft re- ■ 

peatod 1909 

When legislators keep tho law 1893 

When Yankees, skill’d in martial rule 1845 

Where tho elm-tree branches by tho rain 

arestirrM 1944 

Wild rose of Alloway, my thanks 1^60 

With all that’s ours, together let us rise... 1847 c 

With folde^iands the lady lies 1935 

Within a w^d one summers da/ J... 1920 

AVoodman, spare that tree! 186^ 

Yes, the year is growing old 1879 

You .see tho tree that sweeps my window 

pane ? 1939 

You .were very charming, madam 1933 
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THE FIRST PERIOD, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE YEAR UOO. 


"p^LOVED indeed/’ says dear old genial Dibdin, ** is the poetry of our own country.** 

JD It expresses all the great changes England has undergone. It tells of its manners and 
customs, of its thoughts and feelings, of its hopes and fears, of its inner and outwfijEd;?i|^. One 
cannot read it without gaining an insight into the every*day experience of our forefathers. 
Whatever is keenly fol^ is sure to manifest itself in language of touching verse. And thus it has 
been in times frono by; the real life of the people, of the prince and the peasant, has found an 
utterance in the poetry of our gifted bards. Indeed, more of true history may be learnt from 
even the slight and almost despised Ballad, sung about the street, than from the more 
dignified and solemn narrative of the historian. He takes generally what is called a deep 
and philosophical view of events and men and manners, but one little song sung by a few 
stroll^g minstrels before the houses of the rich or poor tells us more of what Englimd was, 
and what were England’s feelings, than all this pomp and parade of philosophic learning. 
Just indeed as one may know a man for years, and never, notwithstanding admiration for his 
intelloot and accomplishments, get one glimpse of his heart, and yet in some unforeseen 
moment of sudden joy or sorrow loam for the first time the deep tenderness of his heart ; so 
with the poetry of any land ; it opens up the unselfish soul of a nation ; it shows that there is 
the freshness of spring, when aH seems sear and withered with frost and snow and sleet and 
winter ; it reveals the love of the holy and the best, and brings down to earth, as it were, 
heaven in its purity and sweetness, and divine, untainted loveliness and glory. 

And also, poetry reveals the darker doings of mankind, opens up the terrible passions of 
mankind, shows human nature as it too often is, thoroughly regar^ess of the pure and the 
beautiful and the good. Yet, this is but exceptional, its spirit is rather to breathe sweet and 
loving accents, to gather together earth’s beauties, to depict scenes of fairest loveliness, to 
tell of holiest sacrifices, to bring down as it were the very glories of a world beyond to a 
world which knows sorrow and pain and sickness and death. 

This our earliest period is characterized by many features which make it essentially different 
to all the rest. Its poetry is the rude uMierance of a rude but brave people. A few mission- 
aries of Christ were almost the only ones who helped to a purer faith and feeling. Then came 
wars, and invasions, and mixture of races ; still the old primitive British Church, planted likely 
by the Apostle St. Paul, maintained her hold upon the affections of the people and influenced 
even her conquerors. But Borne came and conquered, Augustine came ; — ^then attacks from 
Banes, then William the Norman ; thus the language became inundated with words from 
.other nations, our own early speech was considered vulgar, the conquerors’ speech prevailed. 
Yet notwithstanding all this confusion, the dhrly speech of our old forefathers maintoinod a 
hold which to this day has not been lost. The poetry therefore of this period wiU be found to be 
of a varied nature, exhibiting great force and rigour, and sometimes verses of toacl4ag 
sweetness and beauty. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


CAiDMON. 

* Caedmon is considered the earliest of our 
English poets. He was a man sprung from 
the people, and at one time in his life was a 
mere cowherd.* He was, however, addressed 
one night by a stranger, as he thought, in his 
sleep, and asked to sing a ^ong. .He replied 
that he could not, when the stranger urged 
that he could, and that he could sing the 


Creation.” Cmdmon then, wondering at 
himself, began to sing most beautiful verses. 
He soon afterwards awoke, and went im- 
mediately to the Beeve of W^tby, who, wise 
axid good nan that he was, took him to the 
aobey and told the wondrous story to tfie 
Abbess Hilda. He recounted the last night’s 
adventufe ai^ repeated the verses, which at 
once obtainedF the admiration of the g^rsons 
present. They then explaiued to him other * 

!• 
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parts of Holy ScriptiiTe, whereapon be went 
%onyj anil produced a beautiful poem. At the 
request of the abbess ho became a monk, and 
oontinnod to write poems founded on Sacred 
History. 

Oiir readers will notice the striking re- 
semblanoo between Ciedmon's account of 
** The Fall of Man,** Ac., and portions of 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.** Conybearo, in his 
“ Illustrations of An{(lo-Saxou Poetry,** says 
•— **Tho pride, rebellion, and punishment of 
Satan and his princes have a roscmblnnce to 
Milton so remarkable, that most of this por- 
tion migrht be almost literally translated by a 
cento 6^ lines from the (preat poet.** The time 
of Caedmon’s death is uncertain, probably 
about G80. 


ALFRED TKB GREAT. 

Alfred the Groat was the youngest son of 
Etholwolf, king of the West Saxons, and 
Osburga, daughter of Oslac tlio Goth, who 
inherited the blood of the sub-kings of the 
Isle of Wight. At the ago of five he was sent 
to Romo, whore Loo IV. anointed him with 
the royal unction. When ouly twenty-two 
years of age ho found himself the monarch of 
a distracted kingduin. After several un- 
fortunate battles with the Danes, lie di.s- 
banded his followi^rs and wandered about 
the woods, and finally found shelter in the 
cottage of a herdsman named Donnlf, at 
Atholncy, in Somersetshire. Horo occurroil 
the interesting event which has pleased so 
many boys and girls — the burning of the 
cakes. Receiving information that Oduii, 
Earl of Devon, hail obtained a victory over 
the Danes in Devonshire, and had taken their 
magical standard, ho disguised himself ns a 
hari^or and obtained admission to the Daiush 
camp, where his skill was so much admired 
that ho was rotaiiiod a considerable time, and 
was admitted to piny before King Gorm, or 
Guthruin, and his chiefs. Having, by these 
means, gained a knowledge of his enemy, ho 
cokloctod his vassals and nobles, surprised the 
Danes at Eddington, and oornplctoly defeated 
thbm, in May, 878. The king behaveil with 
great magnanimity to his foes, giving up the 
kingdom of East Anglia to those of the 
Danes who embraced the Christian religion. 
Ho now put his kingdom into a state of 
defence, an3 greatly increased his navy, and 
by his energy, activity, bravery, and wisdom 
the country beoamo exceedingly prosperous. 
He is said to have fought fifty-six battles by 
sea and land, although his valour as a warrior 
has exoited less admiration than his wisdom 
as a legislators He composed^ a body of 
statutes, instituted trial by jury, divided ihe 
kingdom into shires and tithings. He was 
Bo'exact in hil government that rolsbery was 
unheard of« and gold chains might bo left in 
w the highways untouched. He ^o formed a 
parliament, which met in London twice a year. 


r 

There was eo little loaming in his time, that 
from the Thames to the Humber hardly a 
man could be found who understood Latin. 
To remedy this state of things, he invited 
leamod men from all parts, and endowed 
schools throughout the kingdom ; and if 
indeed he was not the founder of the University 
of Oxford, he raised it to a reputation which it 
had never before enjoyed. Among other acts 
of munificence to that seat of learning ho 
founded University College. He himself was 
a learned prince, composed several ^t'orks, 
translated the historical works of Orosius and 
Bede, some religious and moral treatises, 
X)erhaps Ailsop's Fables and the Psalms of 
David ; also the Metres of Boethius. 
divided the twenty-tour ho'irs into three 
equal parts ; one ho devoted to the service of 
Goil, another to public affairs, and the third 
to rest and refreshment. In private life ho 
was benevolent, pious, cheerful and aftable : 
the story of his giving the poor beggar half 
his loaf when famished himself is one of the 
many things which have won for him the love 
and admiration of all true Englishmen. He was 
bom at Wantage in Berkshire, 849 ; died 900. 
— See HevtorCs Univemal Biography , p. 50. 


ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER. 

Robert of Gloucester lived during the reigns 
of Henry HI. and Edward I. ; and composed, 
in verso, “ The Chronicle of English Affairs,*’ 
from the earliest to his own times. Ho was a 
monk of Gloucester Abbey ; hence ho is called 
Robert of Gloucester. Warton describo.s the 
work as alike destitute of art and imagination, 
and in many parts oven less iioctical than the 
prose history by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from 
which most of the events were taken. 
Another critic, however, speaks of his poem 
as in general appropriate and dramatic, 
proving not only his good sense, but also his 
eloquence. There are several copies of his 
work, which was edited by Heame and pub- 
lished in 1724. — See Chambers, vol. i. p. 6. 


ROBERT DE BRUNNE. 

Robert de Brunne, or Robert Monnyng, a 
native of Brunne, in Lincolnshire, was a canon 
of the Gilbertine order, and resident in the 
priory of Somprmgham ton years in the time 
of Prior John of Comelton, and five years with 
John of Clyntone. In 1303 he began bis 
translation, or rather paraphrase, of ** Manuel 
Pechd,** or “ Manuel des Pdeh^s,** that te, 

“ The Manuel of Sins.’ ’ It is a long production, « 

treating of the Decalogue and the Sevefl 
Deadly Sins, which are illusteated by many 
legendary stories. It was never printed, but 
is preserved in the Bodleian library MSS., 

No. 415, and* in the Harleian MSS., No. 
1,701. In this work he remonstrates upon 
the introduction of foreign terms into the 
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language « “I seke,** says ho, straungo 
* YBglyss.” 

But a more important work of his is “ A 
Metrical Chronicle of England.” The former 
part is a translation from an old French poet, 
called Maister Wace, or Gasse, who copied 
Geoifrey of Monmouth in a poem ctdled 
** Boman des Bois d’Angletcrre.” The second 
part of “ De Brunne*s Chronicle,” beginning 
from ^adwallader, and ending with Edward 
1., is translated principally* from a chronicle 
by Peter Jjangtoft, an Augustine canon of 
Bridlington, in Yorkshire, who is supposed to 
have died in the reign ^f Edward II., and was 
therefore a <a>ntempornry of De Bmnne. 
Hoamc edited De Brunne, but suppressed 
much of the translation. Both Ellis and 
Worton refer to this poet. — Alibonc, vol. i. 
p. 209. 


BICHABD BOLLE. 

Richard Rollc, a hermit of the order of Bt. 
Augustine and doctor of divinity, who lived a 
solitary life near the nunnery'' of Hampolc, 
four miles from Doncaster. He wrote metrical 
)>ariij)hrases of certain parts of Scripture, and 
I an original poem of a moral and religious 
nature, entitled, “ The Pricks of Conscience 
but of the latter work it is not certainly 
known that ho composed it in English, there 
being some reason for believing tluit, in its 
present form, it is a translation from a Latin 
I original written by him. — Chat}thcrSj vol. i. 
i p. ii. 


BOBEBT LANGLANDE. 

Robert Laiiglando was one of the first 
disciples of Wickliflfo, and composed a curiou.s 
poem, entitled “ The Visions of Piers Plow- 
man,” intended as a satire on almost every 
description of men, but especially the clergy. * 
It is written in blank^ verse, with wit and 
humour, in on allitorative measure.— (See 
liectan*s Dictionary of Universal Biography, 
*p, 627.) Chambers says of this work : “ ‘ The 
Vision of Pierce Plowman,' a satirical poem, 
ascribed to Bobert Longlondo, a secular priest, 
also shows very expressively the progress 
which was made, about the middle of the 
fouHoenth century, towards a literary style. 
Tliis poem, in many points of view, is one of 
the most important works that appeared in 
England previous to the invention of printing. 
Its is the popular representative of the doc- 
trines which were silently bringing about the 
Reformation, and it is a peculiarly national 
poem, not only om being a much purer specimen 
of the English language than Chaucer, but as 
exhibitingthe revival of the same system of al- 
literation which characterized the Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. ‘ It is, in fact, both in this peculiarity 
and in its 'political character, chardeteristio 
of a great literary and political revolution, in 
whidh the language as well as the independence 


of the Anglo-Saxons had at last gained the 
ascendency over those of the Normans. 
Piorco is represented as falling asleep on the 
Malvern HiUs, and os seeing, in his sleep, a 
scries of risioiis; in doscribing thesc, he ex- 
poses the corruptions of society, but particu- 
larly the dissolute lives of the religious orders, 
witli much bitterness.” — Chambers, vol.i.p. 11. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCEB. 

Geoffrey Chancer, 1328—1400, the* father 
of English poetry, was a native of London. 

His parentage and early life are involved 
in groat obscurity, and the honour of his 
education is claimed by both Universities. 

Uo was a gxeat fa\^>uritu at the court of 
Edward HI., and a devoted adherent to the 
celebrated John of Gaunt, Duke of loancaster, 
whoso aistcr-iu-law, Philippa do Boiiet, ac- 
cepted the oiler of his hand. By this connec- 
tion the poet beeumu linked with the good or 
ill fortune whi(;b atiacdios to greatness. But 
this generally 1 ‘coeivod narrative has been 
doubted by some critics. In 1356 we find 
Chauiscr licariiig amis in the expedition of 
Edwarii HI. against Franco. I'or some time 
ho was held as a prisoner of war by the enemy. 

In 1367 ho was allowed an annual pension of 
twenty marks, between two or three hundred 
pounds of our present money ; and in 1373 
was employed in an embassy to Genoa on 
afiairs of the State. A year later than this he 
was appointctl Comptroller of the Customs of 
Wool, Ac. It was during tliis visit to Italy— 
ho had before travelled on the Continent — that 
ho enjoyed some delightful converse with 
Petrarch, to which he alludes in the Prologue 
to the Clorko's Tale ; — 

“ I wol you toll a talc, wdiich that I 
Learned at Padowe of a worthy dork. 

As proved by his wordcs and his werk ; 
Fraunceis Potrark, the luurcat x>octe, 
llighte this clerk whos rhetorike swoto 
Exdumincd all Itaillc of pootrie, 

' As Lynyan did of phiiosoiihie,” &c. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt is inclined to doubt this 
meeting of the poets, but Do Sala promised 
to prove its occurrence. He diqd before he 
fulfilled the pledge. Four years^efore this 
acquaintance, Chaucer had added to the 
evidence of his own poetical talents by the 
Lament for the Death of Blanche, Duchess 
of Lancaster, entitled ^‘The Book of the 
Duchesse.” In the early part of the reign of 
Richard Il.^our poet became ^involved in the 
polftioalreli^oustroubles of the day, espousinf 
the cause of John Comberton (John de 
Northampton), a warm chanfpion of the 
doctrines of Wickliffe. ^ Comberton was im- 
prisoned, while Chaucer escaped the^same • 
fate by a precipitate flight to the Continent. 

Of course he lost his place in the Customs. 

He was so imprudent as to return to London 
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wiifiin a short period ; was committed to the 
Tower, and only released by disclosing the 
xiames and projects of his late associates. For 
this broach of confidence he subsequently ex- 
perienced great remorse, and composed his 
** Testament of Love,” in which he complains 
of the change in ^s fortunes and of the 
^sgrace in which his conduct had involved 
him. 


and casual manners seem to have an amusing 
congmity with their moral characters. He 
notices minute circumstances as if by chance^ 
but every touch has its effect on our con- 
ception so distinctly, that wo seem to Hto and 
travel with his personages throughout the 
journey.*' 


Campbell, in his “ Specimens of the British JOHN GO WEB 

Poets," says, " It is not known what he ^ v . 

revealed; ceri»inly nothing to the prejudice of John Gower, 1325 (?) — 1402, was con- 
John o^ Gaunt, since that prince continued to temporary and fnend of Chaucer. Ho was a 
be his friend. To his acknowledged partisans, j student of law in the Inner Temple, a man of 
who had betrayed and tried to starve him during * substance, much esteeAed, and lost his sight 
his banishment, he owed no fidelity. It is : about three years previous to his death. Bo- 
tnio that extorted evidence is one of the last ; yond these particulars nothing further is 
ransoms which a nobld* mind would wish to known. His monument is still to bo seen in 
pay for liberty ; but before wo blame Chaucer St. Saviour's Church. As to his poems, it 
for making any confession, we should con- “ay truly bo said, “ that even in the lighter 
sider how fair and easy the lessons of strains of his muse he sought to bo the in- 
unoapitulating fortitude may appear on the structor of the dark age in which his lot was 
outside of a prison, and yet how hard it may cast.** Peacham, in his “ Compleat Gentlc- 
be to read them by the light of a dungeon. “an,** says, “ His verses are full of good and 
As far as dates con be guessed at in so bravo moralitie.** “ Indeed,** as Warton 
obscure a transaction, his liberation took place remarks, “ if Chaucer had not existed, the 
after Bichard had shaken off the domineering compositions of Gower would have beoiv 
party of Gloucester, and had begun to act for sufficient to rescue the reigns of Edward III. 
himself. Chaucer's political errors— —and ho and Bichard II. from the imputation of 
considered his share in the late conspiracy as barbarism.** * 

an error of judgment, though not of intention — — . 

had been committed while Bichard was a 

minor, and acknowledgment of them might JOHN BABBOUB. 

seem less humiliating when made to the John Barbour, Barber, Barbere, or Barbar, 
monarch hpsclf, than to an usurping faction Archdeacon of Aberdeen, died 1396, is ono of 
ruling in his name. He was charged too, by tho earliest Scottish poets and historians, 
his loyalty, to moke certain disclosures im- i xho date and place of his birth are iin- 
portant to the peace of the kingdom ; and his | known. Ho wrote a metrical chronicle, 
duty as a subject, independent of personal | entitled “ The Bruce,** which recounts the 
considerations, might weU bo put in compoti- j heroic deeds of Kobert I. in support of his 
tion with ties to associates already broken by \ country's independence. Some writers affirm 
their treachery. "—C’ttwpbfl?, p. 2. that the work was undertaken at the request 

In 1389 his great patron returned from f of Bobert's son and successor. Ho wrote 
abroad, and Chaucer’s fortunes improved. Ho another work, in which hte gives a genealogical 
wfl« appointed Clerk of the Works at West- history of the kings ‘of Scotland, and traces 
minster, and soon after to those at Windsor, their origin to the Trojan •colony of Brutus. 
Hj retained these offices scarcely two years, in 1357 wo find that he received from 
when he retired, at the age of sixty-four, to Edward III., of England, a safe-conduct in ‘ 
Woodstock, at which quiet town ho composed these words : “ John Barber, Archdeacon of 
his immortal “ Canterbury Tales.” In 1394 i Aberdeen, with three scholars in his company, 
he received a pension of Je20 per annum, and | Coming in order to study in the University 
daring thd^last year of Bichard’s reign ho \ of Oxford, and perform his scholastic eier- 
was granted yearly a tun of wtee. These i cises. ” A learned writer says, "OarArch- 
were oo&tinned under the new reign, with an i deacon was not only fiunons for his eztensiye 
additi<^ pension of forty marks. He did knowledge in the philosophy and diyinity of 
not long liye to enjoy this accession of for- those times, but still more 'admired for his 
tune, for on the 25th of October, 1400, be admirable genins for English poetry ; in 

died. He was Vnried in Westminster Abbey. trhich he composed a history of the life aaH 

. Chancer’e forte,’* writes a p<^t and critic, glorious actions of Bobert «mce->« work 
•' is description; much of his morsl reflection not only remarkable for its copious cir- 
- is snperflnone ; none of his painting charac- ! cumstantial of the exploits of that 

taristio. His men and womeg are not mere I iUnstrions prince and his brave companions 
ladiea aad gentlemen, like those who famish i in arms. Th«.«dnHr. Earl of Moray, and the 
apologiee for Bocmccio’s stories. They ri«. jaiee Dongtes. but alw for the beauty 

bMore ns ^utely traced, profnsdy yaiied, of its si^le, which is not inferior to that of 

and stron^y duonininated. Their features Jng eontempotary Chancer.” 


THE BOOK OF POETEY. 


FIRST PERIOD. 

Froin the JaJarlicst Tinier (n IMK). 


I.---THE PIKST DAY, 

Til EKE had not hero as yot, 

Save cavern- bhadc, 

Alight been ; 

But this wide abyss 
Stoo<l deep and dim, 

Strange to its Lord, 
l<Uc and nsolens ; 

On which looked with his eyes 
The King firm of mind, 

A fid beheld thobo places 
Void of joys ; 

Saw the dark cloud * 

Lower in eternal night, 

Swart under heaven, 

Dork -and waste. 

Until this worldly creation 
Through the world existed 
Of the Glory-King. 

Here first shaped 
The Lord eternal. 

Chief of all Creatures 
Heaven and earth ; 

The firmament upreored, 

And this spacious land 
Established, 

By His strong Powers, 

The Lord Almighty. 

The earth as yet was 
Not green wi^ grass ; * 
Ocean covered. 

Swart in etemsd night, 
Farnnd wide. 


The dusky ways. 

Then was tho glory-bright 
Spirit of heaven's Guardian 
liome over the deep 
With utmost speed : 

The Creator of angels bade. 

The Lord of life, 

Light to como forth 
Over tho spacious deep. 

Quickly was fulfilled 
Tho high King's behest ; 

For him was holy light 
Over the waste, 

As the linker bade. 

Then sundered 
The Lord of triumphs 
Over tho ocean-fiood 
Light from darkness, 

Shade from brightness, 

Then gave names to both 
Tho Lord of life.* 

Light wan first 

Through the Lord’s word 

Named day ; 

Beauteous, bright creation I 
Well pleased 

The Lord at the beginning 
The procreative time. 

The first day saw 

The dark shade 

Swart prevailing 

Over the wide ahsvs. ^ 

Casdmon^ by B€7ijamin Thorpe.^About 66<k 
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2.*— THE FALL OF THE BEBEL ib^GELS. 

The AU-powerfal had 
Angel-tribes, 

Through might of hand, 

Tlie holy Lord, 

Ten established, 

In whom He trusted well 
That they His service 
*Would follow. 

Work His will ; 

Therefore gave he them wit, 

And shaDBd them with his hands, 

The holy^Lord. 

Ho had placed them so happily, 

One He had made so powerful. 

So mighty in his mind’s thought, 

He let him sway over so yiuch. 

Highest after himself in heaven’s kingdom. 

He had mode him so fair, 

So beauteous was his form in heaven, 

That came to him from the Lord of Hosts, 

He was like to the light stars, 

It was his to work the praise of the Lord, 

It was his to hold dear his joys in heaven. 

And to thank his Lord 

For the reward that He had bestowed on him 
in that light ; 

Then had He let him long possess it ; 

But he turned it for himseft to a worse thing, 
Bogan to raise war upon Him, 

Against the highest ruler of heaven, 

Who sitteth in His holy seat. 

Bear was ho to our Lord, 

But it might not be hidden from Him 
That His angel began 
To be presumptuous. 

Raised himself against his Master, 

Sought speech of hate. 

Words of pride towards him, 

Would not sen'O God, 

Said that his body was 
Light and beanteous, 

Fair and bright of hue ; 

He might not find in his mind 
Thai* ho would God 
In subjection, 

HisSLord, serve: 

Seemed to himself 
That ho a power and force 
Hod greater 
Than the holy God 
Could have ^ 

Of adherents. 

Many words spake 

The angel of Presumption ; 

Thought, through his own power, 

How he for himself a stronger 
Seat might make, 

« Higher in heaven : « ' 

Said that him his mind impelledi 
That he wdkt and north 
Would begin to work, « 

Wotld prepare stractures : 

Said it to him seemed doubtful 
That he ^ God would 


Be a vassal. 

“ Why shall I toil ? " said he ; 

** To me it is no whit needful 
To have a superior ; 

I can with my hands as many 
Wonders work ; 

I have great power 
To form 

A diviner throno, 

A higher in heaven. 

Why shall I for his favor serve, 

Bend to him in such vassalage ? 

I may be a god as ho. 

Stand by mo strong associates. 

Who will not fail vac strife. 

Heroes stem of mood, • 

They have chosen mo for chief. 
Renowned warriors ! 

With such may one devise counsel, 

With such €*apturo his adherents ; 

They are my zealous friends, 

Faithful in their thoughts ; 

I may bo their chieftain, 

Sway in this realm : 

Thus to me it scumeth not right 

That I in aught 

Need cringe 

To God for any good ; 

I will'uo longer be his vassal.” 

Wlien the All-powerful it 
All had hoard, 

That hi^ angel devised 

Groat ])resumption 

To raise up against his Master. 

And spake proud words 
Foolishly against his Lord, 

Then* must ho expiate the tleod. 

Share the work of war, 

And for his punishment must have 
Of all deaiUy ills the greatest. 

So doth every man 
Who against his Lord 
Beviseth to war, 

Ivith crime against the great Ruler. 

Then was the Mighty angry, 

The highest Ruler of heaven 
Hurled him from the lofty »<eat ; 

Hate hail he gained at Ills Lord, 

His favor ho had lost, 

Incensed with him was the Good in his mind, 
Therefore must he sock the gulf 
Of hard hell-torment, 

For that he had warred with heaven’s Ruler. 
He rejected him then from his favor, 

And oast him into hell. 

Into the deep parts. 

Whore he became a devil : 

The fiend with all his comrades 
Fell then from heaven above. 

Through as long as three night* and days. 
The angels from heaven into hell ; 

And them all the Lord transformed to devils. 
Because they his* deed and word 
Would not revere ; 

Therefore them in a worse lifl^t. 

Under the earth bmieath, « 
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SATAN'S SFE£CH. 


[Ojbdxok. 


Almightj God 

Had placed triumphless 

In the swart hell ; 

There they have at even, 

Immeasurably long, 

Each of all the fiends, 

A renewal of fire ; 

Then cometh ere dawn 
The eastern wind, 

Frost bitter cold, 

Ever%re or dart ; 

Some hard torment 
They must have, 

It was wrought for them in punishment, 

Their world (life) was clianged : 

For their sinfiiLl coiirsj 
He filled hell with the apostates. 

The angels continued to hold 
Tlie heights of heaven’s kingdom. 

Those who ere God's pleasure executed ; 

The others lay fiends in the fire. 

Who ere had had so much 
Strife with their Buler : 

Torment tliey suffer. 

Burning heat intense, 

In midst of hell 
Fire an<l broad flames ; 

So also the bitter reeks, 

Smoke and darkness, 

For that they the servioo 
Of God noglootod, 

Thom their folly deceived ; 

'Fho angers pride 

Tliey would not the All-powerful’s 
Word revere. 

They had great torment : 

Then were tlioy fallen 
To the fiery abyss. 

Into the liot hell. 

Through frenzy 
And through pride : 

They sought another land, 

That was void of light 
And was full of fiamc, 

A groat roceptaele of fire. 

Ctuhnon, hy Bcjijamin Thorpe, Ahoy t GGO, 


3 .— SATAN’S SPEECH. 

Satan harangued, 

Sorrowing spoke, 

* He who hell henceforth 
Should rule, 

Govern the abyss. 

He was erst God's angel, 

• Fair in heaven. 

Until him his mind urged, 

* And his pride 
Most of al^ 

That he w^d not 
The Lord of host's 
Word revere. 

Boiled within him 
His thought about his heart, 

Hot MKts without him 


His dire punishment. 

Then spake he the words 

** This narrow place is most unlike 

That other that we ore knew, 

High ill heaven's kingdom. 

Which my Master bestowed on me. 

Though wo it, for the All-powerful, I 

May not possess, I 

Must cede our realm. 

Yet hath ho not done rightly. 

That ho hath struck us dowu 
To the fiery abyss 
Of the hot hell, 

Bereft us of hoavon's kingdom. 

Hath it decreed 
With mankind 
To poox)lo. 

That of sorrows is to me the greatest, 

That Adam shall, 

Who of earth was vArought, 

My strong 
Seat possess ; 

Bo to him in delight 

And wo endure this torment, — 

Mibory in this hell. 

Oh ! had 1 xiowor of my hands, 

And might one season 
Bo without. 

Bo ono winter’s spneo. 

Then with this host I 

But around me lie 
Iron bonds ; 

Pressotli this cord of chain, — 

I am powerless ! 

Mo have so hard 
The clasxis of hell, 

So firmly grasped I 
Here is a vast fire 
Above and underneath. 

Never did I see 
A loathier luiidskip ; 

The fiaine abateth not ; 

Hot over hell. 

Mo hath the clasping of those rings. 

This liard-pollshed Imnd, 

Impeded in my course, 

Debarred rao from my W’ay ; 

My feet are bound, 

My hands manacled ; 

Of these hell-doors arc 
The ways obstructed, 

So that with aught 1 cannot 
From these limb-bonds escape ; 

About me lie ** 

Of hard iron 
Forged with heat, 

Hugo gratings, 

With which me God 
Hath fastened by the neck. 

Thus perceive I that ho knowoth my mind, 

^ And that know also 
The Lord of hoets, 

That should us, tl^ough Adam, 

Evil befdUL 

About the realm of heaven. 

Where I liad power of my hands. 

^ 
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THE TEMPTATION OP EVE. [First Period.— P row ihs 


Bnt we now snffer chastisexnont in heU, 
ilVliioh is darkness and heat, — 

Gri&, bottomless ; 

God hath ns himself 
Swept into the^ swart mists, 

Thns he cannot ns accuse of any sin 

That we against him in the land framed ovil ; 

Yet hath he deprived us of the light, 

Cast us into the greatest of all torments : 

We may not for this execute vengeance, 
Reword him with aught of hostility, 

Because he hath bereft us of the light. 

Ho hath now devised a world 
Whero he hath wrought man 
After hft own likeness, 

With whom ho will re-i>cople 
The kingdom of heaven with pure souls ; 
Therefore must wo strive zealously 
That wo on Adam, if wo ever may, 

And likowi‘40 on his olftpring, our w'rongs 
repair, 

Corrupt him there in his will, 

If wo may it in any way dovi*sc. 

Now I have no confidonoe farther in this bright 
state. 

That which ho seems long dostinod to enjoy. 
That bliss with his angeVs power. 

We cannot that over obtain, 

That we tho mighty God’s mind weaken ; 

Let us avert it now from tho children of men, 
Tliat heavenly ' kingdom, now wo may not 
havo it ; 

Tjot us HO do that they forfeit his favour. 

That they pervert that w Inch ho with hiswrord 
commanded. 

Then with thorn will ho bo wroth in mind, 
Will east them from his favor ; 

Then sh.ill tliey seek this hell, 

And those grim depths ; 

Then may wo thorn havo to ourselves os vassals 
Tho children of mon in this fast durance. 
Bogin wo now about the warf»iro to con- 
sult 

If to any follower I 
Princely treoeurca 
Gave of old, 

While wo in that good realm 
Happjr sat, 

And our seats hod sway. 

Then me ho never, at time moro precious. 
Could wdth rocomponae 
My gift repay ; 

If in return for it ho would 
(Any of my folitfwers) 

Be my supporter. 

So that up from hcnco ho 
Forth might 

Pass through these barriers ; 

And had power with him, 

That he with wings • 

Might fly, — 

BevolVe in cloud, — 

To whore stand wrought 
Adam and Eve, 

On earth’s jiiugdom, 

Wlch weal encircled ; — 


And we are hither cast 
Into this deep den. 

Now with the Lord are they 
Far higher in esteem, 

And may for themselves that weal possess 
That we in heaven’s kingdom 
Should have, — 

Our realm by right : 

This counsel is decreed 
For mankind. 

That to mo is in my mind so painful, 

Bueth in my thought, 

That they heaven’s kingdom 
For over shall possess. 

If any of you may 
With aught so turn it. 

That they God’s word 
Through guile forsake, 

Soon shall they be the moro hateful to him ; 
If they break his commandment, 

Then will he bo incensed against them ; 
Afterwards will tho weal bo turned from them. 
And for them punishment will be prepared, — 
Some hard lot of evil.” 

Codnioiiy hij Bcnjoniiii Thorpe. — About COO. 


4.— THE TEMPTATION OF EVE. 

Began then himself equip 
Tho apostate from God, 

Prompt in arms. 

Ho bad a crafty soul ; 

On his head the chief his helmet set. 

And it full strongly bound, 

Braced it with clasps. 

He many Rpeechos knew 
Of guileful words ; 

Wheeled up from thence, 

Departed through tho doors of hell. 

(Ho had a strong mind) 
lion-like in air. 

In hostile mood, 

Dashed the fire aside 
With a fiend’s power ; 

Would secretly 
The subjects of tho Lord. 

With wicked deeds, 

Men deceive, 

^Mislead and pervert. 

That they might become hateful to God. 

He jounieyetl then. 

Through his fiend’s might, 

Until he Adam 
On earth’s kingdom, 

The creiiture of Ck>d’s hand, 

Found ready. 

Wisely wrought. 

And his wife also, < 

Fairest woman ; ^ 

Just as they knew many things i 

Of good to frame, | 

Which to them, his disciples, 

The Creator of mankind 
Had himself pointed out ; 

And by them two , 
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THE TEMPTATION OF EVE, 




Trees stood, 

That were without 
Laden with fruit, — 

With produce covered ; 

As them the powerful God, 

High King of Heaven, 

With his hands had set, 

That .there the child of man 
Might choose 
Of good and evil, — 

Every man 
Of weal and woe. 

The fruit was not alike ; 

The one so pleasant was. 

Fair and beautiful, 

Soft and dcliSato, — 

That ^ras Life’s tree ; 

He might for ever 
After live, 

Be in the world, 

AVho of this fruit tasted. 

So that him after that 
Ago might not impair, 

Nor grievous sickness ; 

But he might ever bo 
Forthwith in joys, 

And his life hold ; 

The favor of heaven’s King 
Hero in the world have. 

To him should be decreed 
Honours in the high heaven 
When he goeth hence. 

Then was the other 
Utterly black, 

Dim and dark, — 

That was Death’s tree, 

Which much of bitter bare. 

Both must know 
Every mortal, 

Evil and good ; 

Waned in this world. 

Ho in pain must ever, 

With sweat and with sorrows. 
After live , 

Whoe’er should taste 
Of what on tree grew ; 

Age should from him take 
Of bold deeds 
The joys, and of dominion. 

And death be him allotted. 

A little while he should 
His life enjoy, • 

Then seek of lands 

With fire the swartest ; 

To fiends should minister 
I Where of all perils is the greatest 

; To people for a long season, 

j That the foe well knew ; 

The devil’s dark messenger, 

Who warred with God, 

Cast him then into a worm’s body, 
And then twined about 
The tree of death*. 

Through devil’s craft. 

There took of the fruit. 

And again turned him thcnclb 


To where he knew the Jhaadiwork 
Of heaven’s King to be : 

Began then ask him. 

With his first word 
The enemy with lies, 

“ Gravest thou aught, 

Adam, up with God ? 

1 on bis errand hither have 
Joume 3 ^ed from far ; 

Nor was it now long since 
That with himself I sat, [jours^t ^ 
When ho me bade to travel on this 
Bade that of this fruit thou eat, 

Said that thy power and strength 
' And thine understanding ^ 

Would become greater, 

And thy body 
Brighter far, — 

Thy form more beauteous ; 

Said that td thee of my treasure need 
Would not bo in the world. 

Now thou hast willingly 
Wrought the (avor 
Of heaven's King, 

Gratefully served 
Thy Master, 

Hast made thee detu* with thy Lord 
1 heard him thy deeds and words 
Praise in his brightness. 

And speak about thy life. 

So muf't thou execute 
What hither, into this land, 

His angels bring. 

In the World are broad 
Green phices, 

And God niloth 
In the highest' 

Kcalm of heaven. 

The All-powerful above 
Will not the trouble 
Have himself 

That on this journey ho should come, 
The Lord of men ; 

But he his va!>:sal sendeth 
To thy si'tcech. 

Now biddeth he thee, by messages. 
Science to learn ; 

Perform thou zealously 

His message. j, 

Take thcc this fruit in band. 

Bite it and taste ; 

In thy breast thou shalt be expanded 
Thy form the fairer ; 

To thoc hath sent tih) powerful God, 

Thy Lord, this help 

From heaven’s kingdom.” 

Adam spake, 

Where on earth he stood, 

A self-created man. 

“ When I the Lprd of triumph. 

The mighty God, 

Heard speak 
h With strong voico ; 

fAnd He me here standing bade 
Hold His commandment,^ * 

And me gave this bride^ 




THE TEMFTATIOK OF EVE. [Fiest Pbbioi>— IV wn tha 


O^voir.] 






This wife of beauteouB mien ; 

Ai^d me bade beware 
That in the tree of death 
I were not deceived, 

Too much Beduced : 

He said that the Bwart hell 
Shonld inhabit 
Ho who in his heart aught 
Should admit of sin. [with licj, 

I know not (for thou may’ at como 
Through dark doaign) 

That thou art the Lord’s 
Messenger from heaven ; 

Nay, I^annot of thy orders, 

Of thy words, nor courses. 

Aught understand, — 

Of thy journey, nor of thy .sayings. 

I know what He himself couimaiidcd me, 
Our Pi'esorvor, ^ 

'When Him last I saw ; 

He bade me His words revere 
And well oliservo, 

Execute His instructions. 

Thou art not like 
To any of His angels 
That I before have seen, 

Nor sliowost thou nio 
Any token 

Which He to mo in pledge 
Hath sent, 

My Lord, through favor ; 

Therefore 1 thee (cannot obey.. — 

Hut thou mayost takt) thee hence. 

I have firm trust 

On the Almighty God above. 

Who wrought mo with his arms 
Here with his hands ; 

Ho can me, from His high realm, 

Gift with each good. 

Though ho 8011*1 nut his vassal.” 

He turned him, wroth of mood. 

To whore ho saw the woiuau 
On earth's roiUm, 

Eve staiidbig. 

Beautifully formed ; 

Said that the greatest ilia 
To ay their olTspring 
Prom thoiicoforth 
In tlA world would bo. 

“ I know that the supreme God with you 
Will be incensed. 

As I to him this message 
Myself relate. 

When I from tnis journey oome 
Over a long way ; 

That ye >vill not well execute 
Whatsoever errand he 
Prom the oast hither 
At this time sondeth. 

Now must he como \iimsclf 
For your answer, 

'His errand may not 
His messenger oodlmand ; 

Therefore know 1 that he with youVill 
pe angrj^. 

The Mighty, in hia mind. 


If thou nathlesa wilt, 

A willing woman. 

My words obey, 

Then from this mayst thou amply 
Counsel devise, 

Consider in thy breast, 

That from you both thou mayst 
Ward off'punishment, 

As I shall show thee. 

Eat of thi.s fruit, 

Then will thine eyes become so clear 
That thou mayst so widely 
Over all the world 
See afterwiir<ls, 

And the throne of liin^self, 

Thy Lord, and have • 

His grace hencofonvarJ, 

Thou mightost Adam 
Afterwards rule, 

If thou hia affection have, 

And ho trust in thy words. 

If thou soothly say to him 
Wliat mouitiona thou thyself 
Hast in thy breast. 

Wherefore thou God's mandate 
By persuasion hast performed ; 

He the hateful strife, 

Tlio evil answer, 

Will abandon 

In hia breast’s recess ; 

So wo both to him 
One purpose speak : 

Urge thou liim zealously, 

That ho may follow thy inatruction, 
Lost yc hateful to God, 

Your Lonl, 

Should become. 

If tliou perfect this attempt, — 

Best of women, — 

T will conceal from your Lord 
That to me so much calumny 
Adam si)ako. 

Evil words, 

A'.jcusetli mo of untruths, 

Saycih that I am anxious for mischiefs, 
A servant of the malignant, 

Not God's angel. 

But I so readily know all 
The angels’ origins, 

The roofs of the high heavens, — 

So long was the while 
Tliat I diligently 
Served God, 

Through faithful mind, 

My Master, 

The Lord himself, — 

I am not like a devil.” 

Ho led her thus with lies. 

And with wiles instigated 
The woman to that evil. 

Until began wdthin her 
The serpent's counsel boil 
(To her a weaker mind had 
The Creator assigned). 

So that^ she her mood 

Began rehts, after these allutementa ; ' 
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THE TEMPTATION OP EVE. 


COedkoh; 


Therefore she of the enemy received, 
Against the Lord’s word, 

Of death’s tree 

The noxious froit 

Then to her spouse she spake — 

“ Adam, my lord, 

This fruit 18 so bwoot, 

Mild in the breast , 

And this bright messenger, 

God s angel good 
1 by his habit see 
» That he is the envoy 
Of our Lord 
Heaven s King , 

His fa\ our it is for us 
Better to gain 
Than l^s aversion 
If thou to him this day 
Spake aught oi harm, 

Yet will he it forgii e ' 

If wo to liim obochtnee 
Will ''how 

I Wliat ‘'hall profit tlioo sne h hateful strife 

I With thy Lord h mo''‘'enger 

To us is Ins f not iut<lful , 

He mij boai our tiixnds 
1 o the Ml }iow erf 111 , 

I HiavcnH King 

’ I c in SCO from thoneo 

Wluio H( liimMll sitteth, 

Ihvt IS south 1 1 st 
With bll^s OIU IK ltd 
Him who formed this world 
I sc o his ange Is 
I Fncoinpass him 

With feathery wings, 

, Of all folks i^ieitost, 

Of bands most 103 ous 
Who could to UK 

Sue h poToeption gn 0 

If now it 

(rod did not scnid, 

Hcai t n s Ruler 
1 c in ho ii from f xr, 

And HO widely see, 

'Ihrough the whole world, 

Ox er the broa<l Creation , 

I c an the joy of the firmament 
Heai in heaven , 

It became light to me m mind. 

From without and from withm, 

After the fruit 1 tasted 
I now have of it, 

* Hero m my hand, 

My good lord, — 

I will fain give it thee , 

I believe that it 
I Came from God, 

Brought by his command, 

From what this messenger told me 
WitJ cautious words , 

It IS not like to aught 
Else on earth 

But, — so this messenger saycth,— 
That it directly came from God ” 

She spake to him oft, 


And all day urged him 
To that dark deed. 

That they their Lord’s 
Will break 

The foil envoy stood by, 

Excited his desires, 

And witli wiles urged him, 

Bangerously followed him. 

The foe was full near 
WTho on that dire journey 
Hod fared 
Over a long way 
Nations he studied 
Into that groat perdition 
Men to oast, 

To corrupt and to mislead, 

That they God s loon, 

The Almighty s gift, 

Might forfeit, 

The power oi heaven’s kingdom ; 

For the hcll-ihiscroaut 
Well know 
That they God s ire 
Must hav o, 

And hell torment, — 

Tho toi tilling punishment, — 

Needs loic i\o 

Sim o tlioy (xorl s command 

Ifad broke n 

Wh xf tunc ho (tho fiend) soducod 
With l\mg woids. 

To Ihiit i \il counsel 
Tho boiutions woman, 

Of fom lies I iirost, 

That she aftei Ins w^l spake, 

Was as a help to him 
To Hcdiu o ( fod H handiwork 
Thon sh(» to Adam spake — 

Faiiost of women — 

Full oft, 

Till in tho man began 
His mind to turn, 

So that ho trusted to tho promise 
Which to him tho woman 
Saul in words 

Yet cbd she it through faithful mmd,«-» 
Knew not that hence so many ills, 
Sinful woes, 

Miiht follow 

To mankind, ^ 

Because she took m mind 
That she tho hostile envoy’s 
Suggestions would obey. 

But weened that she the favor 
Of heaven s King * 

Wrought with tho words 
Which she to the man 
Revealed, as it were a token, 

And vowed them true ; 

Till that to Adam, 

Withm his breast 1 
ills mind was changed, 

And his heart began 
o Turn to her will j 
He from Hie woman took 
Hell and death, 
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THE SOUL m DESPAIB. 


[Fxest Period. — From t7ie 


Thougr^ ^ called, 

Bat it the name of fruit 
Moat have ; • 

Tet was it death’s dream, 

And the devil’s artifice, 

Hell and death. 

And man’s perdition, 

The destruction of human kind, 

That they made for food 
Unholy fruit ! 

Thus it came within him. 

Touched at his heart. 

Laughed then and played 
The bitter-purposed messenger. 

Ccedmof, htj Benjamin TJiorpe,^ About 660. ’ 

I 

S.— THE SOUL IN DESPAIB. 

Alas ! in how grim * 

And how bottomless 
A gulf labours 
The darkling mind. 

When it the strong 
Storms lash 
Of worldly cares ; 

When it, thus contending, 

Its proper light 
Once forsakes, * 

And in woe forgets 
The everlasting joy. 

And rushes into the darkness 
Of this world, 

Afflicted with qares ! 

Thus has it now befallen 
This my mind ; 

Now it no more knows 
Of good for God, 

But lamentations 
For the external world : 

To it is need of comfort. 

King Aljrcd's Metres of Jltiihius. — About S80. 


6.— NOTHING ON EAETH PERMANENT. 

Th^n W^isdom again 

His treasury of words unlocked, 

Sufig vaxiouB maxims, 

And thus expressed himself : — 

“ When the Sun 
Clearest shines, 

^renest in the heaven. 

Quickly are ooscured 
Over the earth 
All other stars : 

Because their brightness is not 
Brightness at all, 

Compared with 
The Sun’s light. *' 

When mild blows 

The south and western wind 

Under the cloudt. 

Then quickly grow 
^e flowers of the field, 


Joyful that they may : 

But the stark storm. 

When it strong comes 
From north and east. 

It quickly takes away 
The beauty of the rose. 

And also the northern storm. 
Constrained by necessity, 

That it is strongly agitated 
Lashes the spacious sea 
Against the shore. 

Alas ! that on earth 
Aught of permanent 
Work in the world 
Does not ever remain.” 

King AlfritVs Metres of Ihethiusr — About 880 


7.— THE ONLY REST. 

Well, O children of men. 

Throughout the middle earth ! 

Let every one of the free 
Aspire to the 
Eternal good 

Which we arc speaking about, 

And to the felicities 
That we are tolling of. 

Lot him who is now 
Straitly bound 
"With the vain love 
Of this great 
Middle earth. 

Also quickly seek for himself I 

Full freedom, ! 

That he may arrive 
At fhe felicities , 

For the good of souls ; 

For that is the only rest 
Of all labours ; 

The desirable haven 
To the lofty ships 
Of our mind, — 

^ great tranquil station ; 

Tlmt is the only haven 
Which over is. 

After the waves 
Of our labours. 

And every storm, 

Always calm. 

That is the refuge. 

And the only comfort. 

Of all the wretched. 

After these 
Worldly labours. 

That is a pleasant place, i 

After those miseries, ^ 

To possess. 

But I well knpw, 

Tha1i.neither golden vessels, o 
Nor heaps of silver, 

Nor precious stones. 

Nor the wealth of the middle earth, 

The eyes of the mind 
Ever enlighten ; 
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AN OLD MAN'S SOKEOW. 
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Nor aught improvo 
Their sharpness 
To the oontemplation 
Of true felicities ; 

But they rather 
The mind’s eyes 
Of every man 

Make blind in their breasts, 

Than make them clearer. 

For everything 
That in this present 
Mfe delights 
Are poor 
Earthly thinprs, 

Ever fleeting ! 

But wonderful is that 
Splendor ^d brif^tne^s 
Which every one of things 
With splendour enlightens, 

And afterwards 
Entirely rulo‘=i. 

The Ruler wills not 
That our souls 
Shall pori«'l) ; 

But ho him‘'elf will them 
With a ray illumine, — 

The Ruler of life ! 

If, then, any man. 

With the clear eyes 
Of his mind, may 
Ever behold 
The clear brightness 
Of heaven’s light, 

Then w ill he say 

Tliat the briglitness of the sun 

Is darkness ; 

So every man. 

Compared with 
That great light 
Of (rod Almighty, 

That is to every soul 
Eternal without end. 

To blessed souls. 

King Alfred's Metres of Boethius.---^About 880. 


8.— THE HAPPY MAN. 

Lo ! now on earth is he 
I In every thing 

A happy man, 

If he may see 
The clearest 
Heaven-shining stream, 

The noble fountain 
Of aUgo^ ; 

And of himself 
The swarthy mist, — 

The darkness of the mind,— ■ 
Can dispel ! 

We will as yet, 

With GA's help, 

With old and fabulous 
Stories instruct 
Thy mind ; 

That thou the better mayest 


Discover to the skies 
The right path 
To the eternal region 
Of our souls. 

King Alfred's Metres of Boethius»^^Ahout 880. 


9.— THE SAILING OF BEOWULF. 

Famous was Beowulf ; 

Wide sprang the blood 
Which the heir of the Shylds 
Shed on the lands. 

So shall the bracelets 
Purchase endeavor, 

Freely presented 
As by thy fathers ; 

And all the young men, 

As is their customr 
Climg round their leader 
Soon as the vmT comes. 

Lastly, thy people 
The deeds shall bepraise 
Which their men have performed. 
When the Shylil had awaited 
The time he should stay. 

Came many to face 
On the billows so free. 

His ship they boro out 
To the brim of the ocean. 

And his comrades sat down 
At their oars as he bade . 

A word could control 

His good follows, the Shylds. 

There, at the Hythe, 

Stood his old father, 
liOiig to look after him. 

The band of his comrades, 

Eager for outfit. 

Forward the Athcling. 

Then all the people 
Cheered their loved lord, 

The giver of bracelets. 

On the deck of the ship 
He stood by the mast. 

Thero was a treasure. 

Won from afar. 

Laden on board. 

Ne’er did I hear 
Of a vessel appointed 
Bettor for battle. 

With weapons of war, 

And waistcoats of wool, 

And axes and swords. 

Modernized hy W, TayWrj^Ahout 800. 


lo.— AN OLD MAN’S SORROW. 

Careful, sorrowing, 

He seeth in his son’« bower 
Tne wine-hall deserted, ' 

The resort of the wind noiseless. 
•The knight sloepeth ;• 
Theewarrior, in darkness. 

There is not there 


I / 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


[First PERioi>.-*From ike 


Noise of the harp, 

Joy in the dwellings, 
r As there was before. 

Then departeth he into songs, 

Singeth a lay of sorrow, 

One after one ; — 

All seemed to him too wide, 

The plains and the dwelling-place. 
Modernized hy Jofm M, Kemhle, — About 900. 


II.— GOOD NIGHT. 

The night-helm grew dusky, 

Da<^k over the vassals ; 

The oonrt all rose, 

The minglod-hairod 
Old Scylding 
Would visit his bod ; 

The Go^t wished thf 
Itonowned warrior to rest 
Immeasurably well. 

Soon him the foreigner, 

Weary of his journey, 

The hall-thano guido<l forth. 

Who, after a iitting manner. 

Provided all that 
The thane needed. 

Whatsoever that day 
The sailors over the deep 
Should have. 

The magnanimous warrior rested. 

The house rose aloft, 

Carved and variegated with gold ; 

The stranger slept therein 
Until the pale raven, 

Blithe of heart, 

Announced the joy of heaven, 

The bright siui, to be come. 

Modem izid hy John M. Ktiuhlc, — About 900. 


The Sono of Summer. 

Summer is a coming in, 

Loud sing, cuckow ; 

Groweth se!^, and bloweth mead, 

And Bpringeth the wood now. 

Sing, cuokow, cuckow. 

Dwe bloateth after lamb, 

Loweth calf after cow, 

Bullock starteth, buck departeth, 
Merry sing, cuokow, 

Cuckow, cuckow. 

Well singeth the cuckow, 

Nor cease to sing now ; 

Sing cuckow, now. 

Sing cuckow. 

Modernized hy Warton. — About 1785. 


13 .— THE MUSTER FOR THE FIRST 
CRUSADE. 

A good pope was thilk time at Romo, that 
hecht Urban, 

^at preached of the creyserie, and ereysed 
mony man. 

Therefore ho send preachers through all 
Chri*itendom, 

And himself a-this-<«ide the mounts and to 
Prance come ; 

And preached so fast, and with so great 
wisdom, 

That about in cac'h lond the croMs fast mo 
nome. 

In the year of grace a thousand and sixteen. 

This great creyserio began, that long was 
i-scen. 

Of so much folk nyrao the cro^'*, ne to the 
holy land go. 

Mo ne see no time before, no snth nathemo. 

For self women ne bolevcd, that they ne wend 
thither fast, 

No young folk [that] feeble were, the while 
the voyage y-last. 

So tliat Robert Curthose thitherward his 

< heart cast. 

And, among other good knights, ne thought 
not lie the last. 

He wends here to Englond for the creyserie, , 

And laid William his brother to wed Nor- 
mandy, 

And burrowed of him thereon on hundred 
thousand mark. 

To wend with to the holy lond, and that was 
somedeol stark. * * 

The Earl Robert of Flanders mid him wend 
also, 

And Eustace Earl of Boulogne, and mony 
good knight thereto. 

There wend the Duke Geoffrey, and the Earl 
Baldwin there. 

And the other Baldwin also, that noble men « 
were, 

And kings all three of the holy lond. 

The Earl Stejdum de Blok wend eke, that 
great power had on hond, 

• 

- & 


12 .— SUMMER IS I-CUMEN IN.*^ 

Summer is i-cumen in, 

Uudo sing cucen ; 

, > Groweth sod, and bloweth med, 

And springth the wde nil. 

Sing ouccu, cuocu. 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Lhonth after calne ou ; 

BuUuo sterteth. bncke verteth ; 

Murk sing cucou, 

Cuoou, ouccu. 

Wei singes thu cuccu, 

Ne swik thu nauer nu ; 

Sing cuocu nu, 

Sing ouccu. 

t About 900. 

* Thiz ii the most aaoient Bngliah eoag^het eppesru 
ia cw menueoripts with the musioal notee eanezed. 
The mniio is of thi^ species of oompositioB which is 
celled Gsnoe in Ae tfnuon, end is ■apposed to be of 
the fifteenth oent^.— WAnxoir*e •• HisUiy of RngUsh 
Poetry.** ^ 
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And Bobert's sister Curthose espoused had to 
wivo. 

' There, wend yet other knights, the beet that 
were alive ; 

As the Earl of St Giles, the gfood Baymond, 

And Niel the king’s brother of Franco, and 
the Earl Beamnond, 

And Tancred his nephew, and the bishop also 

Of Fodys, and Sir Hngh the great earl 
thereto ; 

And folk also without tale, of all this west 
en§ 

Of Englond and of France, thitherward gan 
wend, 

I Of Normandy, of Denmark, of Norway, of 
Britain, 

Of Wales and^f Ireland, of Gascony and of 
Spain, 

Of Provence and of Saxony, and of Alemain, 

Of Scotlond and of Greece, of Borne and 
Aquitain. * * 

Robert of Gloucester . — ^Abont 1200. 


14.— THE INTERVIEW OF VORTIGEBN 
WITH BOWEN. 

Hengist that day did his might. 

That all were glad, king and knight. 

And as they were best in glading. 

And well cup-shotten, knight and king, 

Of chamber Bowenen so gent. 

Before the king in hall she went. 

A cup with wine she had in hand, 

And her attire was well farand. 

Before the king on loice set. 

And in her language she him gret 

* Laverd king, wassail ! ’ said she. 

The king asked, What should be. 

On that language the king no couth 
A knight her language lerid in youth, 

Bregh hight that knight, bom Breton, 

That lerid the language of Saxon. 

This Bregh was the latimer, < 

WTiat she said told Vortiger. 

‘ Sir,’ Bregh said, * Bowen you greets, 

And king calls and lord you leets. 

This is their custom and their gest, 

When they are at the ale or feast. 

Ilk man that loves where him think. 

Shall say Wdssail ! and to him drink. 

He that bids shall say. Wassail ! 

The tother shall say again, Ih-inkhail ! 
That says Wassail drinks of the enp. 
Kissing his fallow ho gives it up. 

Drinkbail he says, and drinks thereof, 
Kissing him in bourd and skof .’ 

The king said, as the knight gan ken, 

* Drinkhail,’ smiling on Itowenon. 

Bowen dran]^ as her Hst, 

And gave the king, syne him kissed. 

There was the first wassail in dede, 

And that first of fame gaed:' 

Of that wassail men told groat tale, 

And wassail when they were at ole, , 


And drinkhail to them that drank. 

Thus was wassail ta’en to thank. 

Fell sithes that maldin ying 
Wassailed and kissed the Idng. 

Of body she was right avenant, 

Of fair colour with sweet semblont. 

Her attire full well it seemed, 

Mervelik the king she queem^. 

Of our measure was he glad, 

For of that maidin he wax all mad. 
Drunkenness the fiend wrought. 

Of that paen was all his thought. 

A mischance that time him led. 

Ho asked that paon for to wed. 

Hengist would not draw o lite, 

Bot granted him all so tite. 

And Hors his brother consented soon. 

Her friends said, it wore to done. 

They asked the king to give her Kent, 

In dowery to takelbf rent. 

Upon that maidin his heart was cast ; 

That they asked the king made fast. 

I ween the king took her that day. 

And wedded her on paen’s lay. 

Rohiyiii De Brunne. — About 1320. 


IS.—PEAISE OF GOOD WOMEN. 

Nothing is to man so dear 
As woman’s love in good manner. 

A good woman is man’s bliss, 

Where her love right and stedfast is. 

There is no solooe under heaven, 

Of all that a man may nevon, 

That should a man so much glow, 

As a good woman that loveth true : 

No dearer is none in God’s hurd, 

Than a chaste woman with lovely wurd. 

Robert De’Brunne. — About 1320. 


,6.— WHAT IS HEAVEN? 

Ther is lyf withoute ony doth, 

And ther is youthe without ony elde ; 

And ther is- alio manner wolthe to woldo : 

And ther is rest without ony travaillo ; 

And ther is pees without ony strife, 

And ther is oUe manner lykinge of lyf ; — 

And ther is bright somer ever to se, 

And ther is nevere wynter in that conntrie : — 
And ther is more worships and honour. 

Then evere hade kyngo other emperour. 

And ther is greto melodio of aungeles songe, 
And ther is preysixig hem amonge. 

And ther is alle manner frendshipe that may be, 
And ther is evere perfect love and charite ; 

And ther is wisdom without |olye, 

And ther i%hoj|wte without vUeneye. 

Af these a man may joyes of^hevene call : 

Ac yntte the most sovereyn 30^0 of alle 
Is the B^hte of Goddes bright face. 

In wham restSth alle manere grace. ^ 

Richard Rolle. — Ahov^t 1350, • 



MEBCr AND TBXITH. 
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17 .— SCNBCY AND TBXJTH. 

*Out of the west coast, a wench, as me thought, 
Came walldng in the, way, to h^-ward she 
looked ; 

Meroy hight that maid, a meek thing withal, 
A full benign bnrd, and buxom of speech ; 

Her sister, as it seemed, came soothly walking. 
Even out of the east, and westward she looked, 
A ftdl comdy creature. Truth she hight. 

For the virtue that her followed afeard was 
she never. 

When these maidens mette, Mercy and Truth, 
Either axed other of this great wonder, 

Of the^lin and of the darlmess, Ac. 

Robert Longlamde^ — About 1350. 


, 8 . -COVETOUSNESS. 

And then came Covetiie, can I him not 
sorive, 

So hungrily and hollow Sir Hervey him looked ; 
Ho was be^e-browed, and babber-lipped also. 
With two bleared een as a blind hag. 

And as a leathern purse lolled his oheeks, 

Well syder than his chin, they shriveled for eld: 
And as a bondman of his baoon his board was 
bedrivelled, 

With an hood on his head andalousyhat above. 
And in a tawny tabard of twelve i^ter age, 
A1 so-torn and bandy, and full of lice creeping ; 
But if that a louse could have loupen the bettor, 
She should not have walked on the welt, it 
was so threadbare. 

Robert Lontjlandc,'^ About 1350. 


19 .— THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

TUB PROLOGUE. 

. Whanno that April with his shoures soto 
The drough'te of March hath porcod to the rote, 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour, 

Of whiohe vertue eugendred is the dour ; 
Whan Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 
Enspired hath in every holt and hethe 
The tondre oroppes, and the yonge sonno 
H th in the R^ his halfe cours yronne, 

And smale foules midcen melodie, 
luat slepen olle night with open eye, 

So prikoth hem nature in hir oorages ; 

Than longen fdik to gon on pilgrimages. 

And palmores for to seken strange strondes, 
To servo lu^wes oouthe in sondrylondcb ; 

And BpeciaUy, from every shire’s ende 
Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende, 

The holy blisful martyr for to seke, 

Thathem hathholpen, whan that they were seke. 

Befelle, that, in that seson on a day. 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as 1 lay, 

Redy to wendeifon my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devoute corago. 

At night was come into that hostolrio 
Wol nine ond'^cwenty in a oompagnic 
Of Bondry folk, by avontnxe yfnlle 
In felhwship, and pilgrimes wore they alle. 


That toward Canterbtoy wolden ride. 

The chambres and the stables weren wide, 
And wri we weren esed atte beste. 

And shortly, whanthe sonnewas gon to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everioh on. 

That I was of hir felawship anon. 

And made forword erly for to rise, 

I To take oure way ther aa I you devise. 

But nathdies, while 1 have time and space. 
Or that I^forther in this tale pace. 

Me think^h it accordant to reson, 

To tellen you alle the condition ^ 

Of echo of hem, so as it semed me. 

And whiohe they weren, and of what deg^re ; 
And eke in what araie lhat they were inne : 
And at a knight than wol I iSrste bcginno. 

• 

A Ksigbt ther was, and thJt a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved ohevalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and ourtosie. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And therto hadde he ridden, no man ferre. 

As wel.in Cristendom as in Hethonesse, 
fAnd ever honoured for hia worthinoaae. 

At Alisandre ho was whan it was wonne. 

Ful often time ho haddo the bord begonuo 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce. 

In Lettowe haddo he reysed, and in Ruce, 

No cristen man so ofte of his degre. 

In Gemode at the siege eke hadde he be 
Of Algesir, and ridden in Belmarie. 

At Leyes was he, and at Satalie, 

Whan they were wonne ; and in the Crete see 
At many a noble armee hadde he be. 

An mortal batailles hadde ho ben fiftene. 

And foughton for our faith at Troniisscno 
In listes riiries, and ay slain his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight hadde ben albo 
Somtime with the lord of Palatio, 

Agon another hethen in Turkie : 

And evermore ho haddo a sovoreine pris. 

And though that he was worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as moke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 
In alle his lif , unto no maHere wight. 

I Ho was a veray parfit^gentil knight. 

But for to tellen you of hia araie, 

His hors was good, but he no was not gaio. 

Of fustian he wered a gipon, 

Alle besmotred with his habergeon, 

For ho was late ycome fro his viage. 

And wente for to don his pilgrimage. 

With him ther was his sonea yonge Squibr, 
A lover, and a lusty baoheler, 

With lookes crall os they were laide in presso. 
Of twenty yere of age he was 1 gesse. 

Of his stature he was of oven lengthe, ' 
And wonderly deliver, and fippete of strengthe. 
And he hadde be somtime in ohevaebie. ^ 
In Flaundres, in Artois, and Li Picordio, 

And borne him wri, as of so UtdL space. 

In hope to atonden in his ladies grace. 

Epibrouded was he, aa it were a mode 
Alle ful of freshc floures, white and rede. 
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Snaring he was, or floyting aill the day. 

He was as fres^ as is the moneth of May. 
Short was his goime, with deves long and wide. 
Wei ooude he sitte on hors, and fayre ride. 

He oonde songes malce, and wril endite. 

Juste and eke dance, and welpourtraie and write. 
So hote he loved, l^t by nightertale. 

He slop no more than doth &e nightingale. 

Curteis he was, lowly, and servisable, 

And carf before his fader at the table. 

• 

A Tbmak hadde he, and servantes no mo 
At that time, for him Inste to ride so ; 

And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene 
A shef e of peacock arwes bright and kene 
Under his belt he bareiful thriftily. 

Wei coude he £esse his takel yemanly ; 

His arwes drooped not with fetheres lowe. 
And in his hond he bare a mighty bowe. 

A not-hed hadde he, with a broune visage. 
Of wood-craft ooude ho wel alle the usage. 
Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer. 

And by his side a swerd and a bokeler. 

And on that other side a gaie daggere, 
Hameised wol, and sharpe as point of spero : 
A Cristofro on his breste of silver sheno. 

An home he bare, the baudrik was of grene. 

A forster was he sothely as I gosse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Paiobesse, 

That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy ; 
Hire gretost othe n’as but by Soint Eloy ; 

And she was eloped madamo Eglentine. 

Ful wel she sange the service dovine, 

Entuned in hire nose ful swetoly ; 

And Frenoho she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atto bowe, 

For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowo. 

At mete was she wel ytaughte withallo ; 

She lotte no morsel from hire lippes fallo. 

No wette hire fingres in hire sauce dope. 

Wel coudo she carlo a moiBel, and wel kepo, 
Thatto no drope ne fell upon hire bresi. 

In curtesio was sette ful moohe hire lest. 

Hire over lippe wiped she so dene, ^ 

That in hire ouppe wasi no ferthing sene 
Of greso, whan she dronken hadde l^o draught. 

• Ful Romely after hire mote she raught. 

• And sikerly she was of grete disport, 

And ful plosant, and amiable of port, 

And peined hiro to oontrefeten chore 
.Of court, and ben estatelich of monore, 

And to ben holden digne of revorenoe. 

But for to spoken of hhre oonsoionce, 

She was so charitable and so pitous, 

Sho wolde wepe if that she saw a mous ^ 
Oanghte in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 
Af smale houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
^^ith Tosted flesh, and milk, and wastol brode. 
But sore wept she if on of hem were dede, 

Or if men smote it with a yerde smerte : 

And all was conscience and tendre herte. 

Ful semely hiro wimple ypikbhed was ; 

Hire nose tretis ; her oyen grey as glas ; 

Hire month ful smale, and therto soft and red ; 
But sikerly she hadde a fayre forehed. * 


It was almost a epanne brode I trowe ; 

For hardily she was not undergrowe. 

Ful f etise was hire okflee, as I was ware. 

Of smale corall abouie hire arm she bare 
A pair of bodes, gauded all with grene ; 

Asid thereon heng a broohe of gold ful shene, 

On whicbo was first y^ten a czouned A, 

And after. Amor vincit omnia. 

Another Nonne also with hire hadde she 
That was hire chappelline, and Presstbs Hue. ^ 

A Monk ther was, a fayre for the nudstrie, 
An out-rider, that loved venerie ; 

A manly man, to ben an abbot able. • 

Ful many a deinto hors hadde he in stable : 

And whan he rode, men mighto his bridel 
here 

Gingeling in a whistling wind as olore. 

And eke as loude, as ^oth the ohapell belle, 

Ther as this lord was keper of the cello. 

The roule of seint Maure and of seint Beneit, 
Because that it was olde and sondele streit, 

This ilko monk lette olde thinges pace, 

And held after the nowe world the trace. 

Ho yavo not of the text a palled hen, 

That saith, that hunters ben not holy men ; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is rekkoles, 

Ih like to a fish that is waterles ; 

This is to say, a monk out of his cloistre. 

This ilke text hold ho not worth isn oistre* 

And 1 say his opinion was good. 

What shuldo he studio, and make himselven 
wood, 

Upon a? book in cloistre alway to pore. 

Or Bwinkon with his hondes, and labouro, 

As Austin bit ? how shal the world be served P 
Let Austin have his swink to him reserved. 
Therefore ho was a priokasoure a right ; 
Greihoundes ho hadde os swift as foul of flight 
Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust, for no cost wolde ho spare. 

I saw his sieves purfiled at the bond 
With gris, and that the finest of the lond. 

And for to fasten his hood under his oliinue, 

He hadde of gold y wrought a ourious plane : 

A lovo-knotto in the grotor onde thor was. 

His hed was balled, and shone as any gUtsf* 

And eke his face, as it hadde ben anoint. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good point. 

His oyen stepe, and rolling in his hed, 

Tliat stemod as a fomeis of a led. 

His bootes souple, his hors in grot estat, 

Now certainly he was a fayre pr^t. 

Ho was not pale as a forpined gost. 

A fat swan loved ho best of any rost. 

His palfrey was as broune as is a bery. 

A Fbebe ther was, a wanton and a mery, 

A Limitour, a ful solempno man. 

In all the (grdros foure is noif that can 
S« moohe of daUance and fayre langage. 

He hadde ymade ful many a manage 
Of yon)|b wimmen, at his oweiF cost. 

Until his ordte he was a noble post. 

Ful wel beloved, and familier was he 
With fronkcleins over all in his contree, 

2 * 
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^ And eke with worthy wimmen of the tonn : 
For he had power of confeaeion, 

As saide hunsdfe, more than a cnrat, 

For of his ordre he was lioentiat. 

Fnl Bwetely horde he oonfession, 

And plesant was his absolution. 

He was an eey man to give penance, 

Thor as he wiste to han a good pitance : 

For unto a poure ordre for to g^ve 
^ la sipie that a man is well ys^ve. 

For if he gave, he dorste make avant. 

He wiste that a man was repentant. 

For many a man so harde is of his herte, 

He msF not wepe although him sore smerte. 
Therefore in sMe of woping and praierea, 
Men mote give silver to the poure freres. 

His tippet was ay farsed f^ of knives. 

And pinnes, for to given fayre wives. 

And oertainly ho hadd^a mery note. 

Wei ooude ho singe ana plaien on a rote. 

Of yeddinges he bare utterly the pris. 

His nekke was white, as the flour de lia. 
Thereto he strong was os a champioun, 

And loiew wel the tavemes in every toon, 
And every hosteler and gay tapstere, 

Bettor than a lazar or a beggere. 

For unto swiohe a worthy man as he 
Aooordoth nought, as by his fooulte. 

To haven with sike lazars acquaintance. 

It is not honest, it may not avancc, 

As for to dolon with no swiche pouraille, 

But all with riche, and sellers of vitaille. 

And over all, ther as profit shuld arise, 
CnrteiH he was, and lowly of servise. ' 

Ther n*as no man no wher so vortuous. 

He was the beste begger in all his hous : 

And gave a oertaine forme for the grant, 

Hon of his brethren came in his haunt. 

For though a widdowe hadde but a shoo, 

(So plesant was his In principio) 

Yet wold he have a ferthing or ho went. 

His pourchas was wel better than his rent. 
And rage he coude as it hadde ben a whelp. 

In lovedayes, ther coude he mochel help. 

For ther was he nat like a cloisterere, 

With thredbare oope, as is a poure scolero, 
Bit bo was like a maister or a pope. 

Of double worsted was his semioopo, 
l!nat round was as a belle out of the presse. 
Somwhat ho lisped for his wontonnesse. 

To make his English swete upon his tonge ; 
And in his harping, whan that he hadde songe, 
His eyen tvffnkeM in his bed aright. 

As don the sterres in a frosty night. 

This worthy limitour was cleped Huberd, 

A Marchant was ther with a forked berd, 
In mottelee, and highe on hors he sat, 

And on his bed a ilaundrish bever hat. 

His bootes olapE^sd fayre and feti^. 

His resons spake he ful aolempnely, « 
Souiung alway the enorese of his winning. 

He wold the s^e were kept for any tlfing 
Betinxen Middleburgh and OreVell. 

Wel e6iid he in esohonges sheldes sdle. 

This worthy man fvd wel his wit besette ; 


Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette. 

So stedef astly didde he his governance, 

With his bargeines, and with his ohevisance. 
Forsothe he was a worthy man withalle. 

But Both to sayn, 1 n’ot how men him calle. 

A Clerk ther was of Ozenforde also. 

That unto logike hadde long ygo. 

As lene was his hors as is a i^e. 

And he was*not right fat, 1 undertake ; 

But loked holwe, and therto soberly. • 

Ful thredbare was his overest courtepy. 

For he hadde geten him yet no benefice. 

He was nought worldly to have an office. 

For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
Twenty bokes clothed^ blalm or red. 

Of Aristotle, and his philosopnie. 

Than robes riche, or fidel, Or sautrio. 

But all be that he was a phUosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre 
But all that he might of his frendes hente, 

On bokes and on leming he it spente. 

And bosily gon for the soules praie 
Of hem, that yave him wherwith to soolaie. 

Of studio toke he moste cure and hede. 

Not a word spake he more than was nede ; 
And that was said in forme and reverence, 
And short and quike, and ful of high sentence. 
Souning in mor^ vertue was his speche. 

And gladly wolde he leme, and gladly teche. 

A Sergeant op the Laws ware and wise, 
That often hadde yben at the paruis, 

Ther was also, fnl riche of excellence. 

Discrete he was, and of gret reverence : 

He semed swiche, his wordes were so wise. 
Justice he was ful often in assise, 

By patent, and by pleine oommissioun ; 

For his science, and for his high renoun, 

Of fees and rolms had he many on. 

So grete a pourohasour was no wher non. 

All was fee simple to him in effect, 

His pourchasing might not ben in suspect. 

No wher so besy a man as he ther n’as, 

* And yet he semed besier than he was. 

In termes hadde he oas and domes alle. 

That fro the time of king Will, weren falle. 
Thereto he coude endite, and make a thing, 
Ther coude no wight pinche at his writing. 
And every statute ooude he plaine by rote. 

Ho rode but homely ip a meffiee cote, 

Girt with a seint of silk, with barres smale « 
Of his array tell I no longer tale. • 

A Frankelein was in this compagnie ; 
White was his berd, as is the dayesie. 

Of his complexion he was sangnsin. 

Wel loved he by the morwe a sop in win. 

To Hven in delit wras over his wono, 

For he was Epionre’s owen sone. 

That held opinion, that plein ftelit 
Was veraily felicite parftto. 

An hou9holder)«and that a grete was he ; 

Seint Julian he was in his contree. 

His brede, his ide, was alway after on ; 

A better envyned man^was no wher non. 


V. 
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Withooten baJce mete neyer was his hons, 

Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 

It snewed in his hous of mete and drinlm, 

Of alle deintees that men oond of thinke. 
After the sondry sesons of the yere. 

So changed he ^ mete and his spupere. 

Fill many a fat partrioh hadde he in mewe, 
And many a breme, and many a luce in atewe. 
Wo was his coke, but if his sauce were 
Poinant and shai^, and redy all his gere. 

His table dormant in his haUe alway 
Stode redy covered aUe the longe day. 

At sessions ther was he lord and sire. 

Ful often time he was knight of the shire. 

An anelaoe and a gipoiere all of silk, 

Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk. 

A shereve haddl he ben, and a contour. 

Was no wher swiohe a worthy vavasour. 

An Habebdasheb, and a Cabpenteb, 

A Webbe, a Deyeb, and a Tapisek, 

Were alle yclothed in o livore, 

Of a solompne and grete fratemite. 

Fill fjeshe and newe hir gere ypiked was. 

Hir knives wore ychaped not with bras. 

But all with sUver, wrought ful clone and wcl, 
Hir girdelos and hir pouches every del. 

Wei Homed eche of hem a fayro burgeis, 

To sitton in a gild holle, on the dcis. 

Everich for the wisdom that he can. 

Was shapolioh for to ben an alderman. 

For catel hodden they ynough and rent, 

And eke hir wives wolde it wel assent : 

And olios certainly they wore to blame. 

It is fill fayre to ben ycloped madame, 

And for to gon to vigilos all before, 

And have a mantel reallich ybore. 

A Coke they hodden with hem for the nones, 
To boil the chikenos and the marie bones. 

And poudro marchant, tort and galingale. 

Wel conde he knowe a draught of London ale. 
He coude roste, and sethe, and broile, and fric, 
Makon mortrewes, and wel bake a pie. 

But gret harm was it, as it thoughts me, * 
That on his shinne a n^ormal hadde he. 

For blano manger that made he with the best. 

e 

• A Shipman was ther, woned fer by West ; 
For ought I wote, he was of Dertemouth. 

Ho rode upon a rounci^ as he couthe, 

All in a goune of folding to the knee. 

A dagger hanging by a km hadde hee 
About his nekke under his arm adoun. 

The hote sommer hadde made his lieweul broun. 
And certainly he was a good felaw. 

Ful many a draught of win he hadde draw 
From Burdeux mrd, while that ^ chapmen 
^ slope. 

Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 

If that he faui^t, and hadde the higher hand. 
By water he sent hem home to every land. 

But of his craft to reken wel Jhis tides, 

His stremes and his strandes him besi^. 

His herbefwe, his mono, and his lodemanoge, 
Ther was non swiche, from Hull unto Cartage. 

a 


Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake : 

With many a tempest hadde his herd be shake.* 
He knew wel idle the havens, as they were, 

Fro Gotland, to the Cape de flnistere, 

And every.oreke in Bretagne and in Spaine t 
His barge ycleped was the.Magdelaine. 

With us ther was a Doctoub of Phisikx, 
In all this world ne was ther non him like 
To spoke of' phisike, and of surgerie : 

For he was grounded in astronomic. 

He kept his patient a ful gret del 
In houres by his magike naturel. 

Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent ^ 

Of his images for his patient. 

He knew the cause of every maladie. 

Were it of cold, or hote, or moist, or drie. 

And wher engendred, and of what humour. 

He was a veray parfite practisour. 

The cause yknowe, aiA of his harm the rote, 
Anon he gave to the sike man his bote. 

Ful redy hadde he his apotbeoories 
To send him dragges, and his lettuories, 

For eche of hem ma^ other for to winne : 

Hir frendship n*as not neWe to begiime. 

Wel knew he the old Esculapius, 

And Dioscorides, and eke Bufus ; 

Old Hippocras, Hali, and Gollien ; 

Scrapion, Basis, and Avicen ; 

Avverois, Damascene, and Constantin ; 

Bernard and Gatisden, and Gilbertin. 

Of his diete mesurablo was he, 

For it was of no superfluitee 

But of grot nourishing, and digestible. 

His stu^e was but litel on the Bible. 

In sanguin and in perse he clad was alle 
Lined with taffata, and with sendalle. 

And yet he was but esy of dispence : 

Ho kepte that he wan in the pestilence. 

For gold in phisike is a oordifd ; 

Therefore he loved gold in special. 

A good WiF was ther of beside Bathe, 

But she was som del defe, and that was scathe. 
Of cloth making she hadde swiche an haunt, 
She passed hem of Ipres, and of Gaunt. 

In all the parish wif no was ther non, ^ 
That to the offring before hire shulde gon, 

And if ther did, certain so wroth was she, ^ 
That she was out of alle choritee. 

Hire coverchief s weren ful fine of ground ; 

I dorste swere, they weyeden a pound : 

That on the Sonday were upon Idro hede. 

Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet Tede, 

Ful streite yteyed, and shoon ful moist and 
newe. 

Bold was hire face, and fayre and rede of hew. 
She was a worthy woman all hire live, 
Housbondesat the chirche dore hadshehadfive, 
Withoute^other compagniesin youthe. 

Bgit theror nedeth not to speke as nouthe.. 
And thries hadde she ben at Jenualeme. 

She hadde passed many a straMge streme. 

At Borne shethadde ben, and at Boloine, 

In Galioe at Seint James, and ht Colcdne. 

She coude moche of wandxing by the way. 
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Oat-tothed was she, sothly for to say. 

Vpon an ambler esily she sat, 

Ywimpled wel, and on hire hede an hat, 

As br^o as is a bokeler, or a targe. 

A fete mantel abont hire hippes large, 

And on hire fete a pair of sporres sharpe. 

In felawship wel coude she langhe and corpe, 
Of remedies of love she knew parchanoo, 

For of that arte she ooude the olde dance. 

A good man ther was of religionn, 

That was a ponre Persone of a tonn : 

But riche ho was of holy thought and work, 
lie wae^so a lemed man, a clerk, 

That Cnstes gospel trewely woldo proche. 

His paxishens devoutly wolde ho teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent. 

And in adversito ful patient : 

And swiche he was ypreved often sithes. 

Ful loth wer him to cunlln for his tithes, 

But rather wolde he yeven out of doute, 

Unto his poure parishens aboute, 

Of his offring, and eke of his substance. 

He ooude in litel thing have Ruffisauce. 

Wide was his parish, and houses for asonder. 
But he ne left nought for no rain no thonder, 
In sikenosse and in mischief to visito 
The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite. 
Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble onsample to his shepo ho yaf. 

That first ho wrought, and afterward ho taught. 
Out of the gospel ho the wordes caught. 

And this figure ho added yet therto, 

That if gold mste, what shuld iron do ? 

For if a proest be foulo, on whom wo trust. 
No wonder is a lowed man to rust : 

And shame it is, if that a preest take kepo. 

To see a shitten shepherd, and clcno shepe : 
Wel ought a proest ensample for to ^vo. 

By his clonenesse, how his shepo shuKlo live. 

Ho sotto not his benefice to hire, 

And lotto his shepo ocombrod in the mire. 

And ran unto London, unto Seint Poulos, 

To soken him a chantorie for soules, 

Or with a brotherhedo to be withold : 

But dwelt at homo, and kopte wcl iiis fold, 

So Ij^at the wolf no made it not miscarie. 

Ho was a shepherd, and no mercenario. 

An# though he holy were, and vortuous, 

Ho yn\» to sinful men not dispitous, 

No of his speohe dangerous ne digne. 

But in his teching disorete and benigne. 

To dniwon fojk to hevon, with fairenesse, 

By good onsami^e was his besinesso : 

But it wore any persone obstinat. 

What so he wore of higho or low estat, 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones. 
A better preost I trowo that no whor non is. 
He waited after no pomi>e ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no*spiced conscience^ 

Bu^ Oristes lore, and his apostles twelve. 

He taught, but first he folwed it liimselve. 

• • 

With him ther was a PLoW]tfa.N, was his 
^ broUiefr, 

Yhat haddo ylaid of dong ful many a fother. 


A trewe swinker, and a good was he, 

Living in pees, and parfite ohariteo. 

Gbd loved he beste with all his herte 
At alle times, were it gain or smerte, 

And than his neighebour right as hims^ve. 

He wolde thresh, and therto dike, and delvov 
For Cristea sake, for every ponre wight, 
Withouten hire, if it lay in his might. 

His tithes paled he ful fayre and wel 
Both of his propre swinke, and his cateL 
In a tabard he rode upon a mere. • 

Ther was also a Bevo, and a Millere, 

A Sompnour, and a Pardoner also, 

A Manciple, and myself, ther n’ere no mo. 

Tho M1X1I.EB was a stont carl fortho nonos,. 
Fill bigge he was of braun, and oke of bones 
That proved wel, for over aJl ther he came, 

At wrastling ho wold boro away the ram. 

He was short shuldored brode, a thikke giiarre, 
Ther n*as no dore, that he n’olde heve of barre» 
Or broke it at a renning with his bode. 

His herd as any sowo or fox was rede, 

And therto brode, as though it were a spado. 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A wort, and theron stode a tufte of heres, 
Bede as the bristles of a sowes eres. 

His nose-thirles blacko were and wide. 

A sword and bokeler, boro ho by his side. 

His mouth as wide was as a fomeis. 

Ho was a janglor, and a goliardeis, 

And that was most of sinne, and harlotries. 
Wol coude he stelen come, and tollrii thrics. 
And yet he liod a thomb of gold parde. 

A white cote and a blew hodo wered he. 

A baggopipo wol coude ho blow© and souno, 
And therwithoU ho brought us out of touno. 

A gcntil Manciple was ther of a temple, 
Of which ochatours mighten take onsemplo 
For to ben wise in hying of vitaillo. 

For whether that ho poide, or toko by taillc, 
Algate he waited so in his achate, 

That ho was ay before in good estate. 

STow is not that of God a ful fayre grace, 
That swiche a lowed mannes wit shal pace 
Tho wisdom of an hepo of lerod men ? 

Of maisters had he mo than thrios ten. 
That were of lawo expert and curious : 

Of which ther was a dosein in that hous, 
Worthy to ben stewardps of rent and lond 
Of any lord that is in l^glelond, 

To maken him live by his propre good, 

In honour detteles, but if he were wood. 

Or live Os scaTsly, as him list desire ; 

And able for to helpen all a shire 
In any caa that mighte fallen or happe ; 

And yet this Manciple sette hir aller cappe. 

The Bevs was a slendre eolerike man. 

His herd was shove as neigho at ever he can. 
His here was by hm eres round yshome. 

His top was docked like a preest befome. 

Ful longe were his legges, and ful Ipne, 

Ylike a staff, ther was no calf ysene. 

Wel coude he kepe a gamer and a bi^e : 
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Thor waa non anditour condo on him winne. 
Wei wiate he by the drought, and by the rain, 
The yelding of his seed, and of his grain. 

His lordes shepe, his nete, and his deirie, 

His swine, his hors, his store, and his pultrie, 
Were holly in this reves goveming. 

And by his covenant yave he rekening. 

Sin that his lord was twenty yero of age ; 

Thor conde no man bring him in arorage, 

Thor n’as boillif, no horde, ne other hine, 

That ho no knew his sloight and hia coviue : 
They were adradde of him, as of the doth. 

His wonning was ful fajre upon an hctli, 

With grene trees yshadowed was his place. 

Ho conde better than his lord pourchace. 

Ful riche he wy» ystored privily. 

His lord wol condo ho ploson snbtilly. 

To ycve and lone him of his owen good, 

And have a thank and yet a cote and hood. 

In youtho ho lomod haddo a goo<l mistoro. 

He was a wcl good wxight, a carpentere. 

This rcvo sate upon a right good stot, 

That was all pomelee grey and highto Scot, 

A long snrcoto of perse upon he hade. 

And by his side ho baro a maty bla<lo. 

Of Norfolk was this revo, of which I tell, 
Bc<<ido a toun, men clepen Boldoswoll. 

Tucked ho waa, aa is a frere aboiito. 

And ever ho rode the hiuderoat of the route. 

A SoMPNOUB waa thor Avith ns in that place, 
That haddo a fire-rod chcrubinnes face, 

For 8uu'«<*flcme ho was, with (*yon narwe. 

Ah hoto ho was, and likerous as a sparwc. 

With Hcallo<l browea blake, and pilled herd : 

Of his visage children were sore aford. 

Ther n’as quiksilvcr, litarge, no briinbton. 
Boras, cem*!«e, ne oile of tartre non, 

No oinement that wolde dense or bite, 

That him might holpon of hia whelkos white. 
No of the knobboH sitting on his chokes. 

Wol loved he garlike, onions, and lekos. 

And for to drinke strong win as redo uh blood. 
Than wolde he apeko, and crie as he wore wood. 
And whan that ho wel dronkon had the win, • 
Than wold ho spoken po word but Latin. 

A fewe termos coudo ho, two or throe, 

• That ho hod Icmod out of som docreo ; 

• No wonder is, he herd it all the day. 

And eke ye knowon wel, how that a jay 
Can clepen watte, as wel as can the pope. 

• But who 80 wolde in other thing him grope, 
Than haddo ho spent all hia philosophie. 

Ay, Quebfio quid jurisfy wolde ho crie. 

He was a gontil harlot and a kind ; 

A bettor felaw shuldc a man not find. 

^Ho woldo suffre for a quart of wine, 

*A good felaw to have hih concubine 
^ A twelvemonth, and excuse him at the full. 

Ful prively a finch eke coude he pull. 

And if he foifhd o where a good felawc. 

He wolde techen him to have non awe 
In Bwiche a oas of the archedekenes curse ; 

But if a mannes sonle were in his purse : i 

For in his parse he shtdde ypnnisfaed be. } 

Purse is the archedekenes h^e, said he.« 

• ! 


But wel 1 wote, he lied right in dede : 

Of cursing ought eohe gilty man him drede. 
For curse wol ale right as assoiling saveth, 
And also ware him of a sigmjiccmt. 

In danger hadde he at Ids owen gise 
The yonge girls of the diooise, 

And know hir oonseil, and was of hir rode. 

A gerlond hadde he sette upon his hede, 

As grot as it were for an alestake : 

A bokoler hadde he made him of a cako. 

With him ther rodo a gontil Pabdonerb 
O f Bouncevall, his frend and his oomi)oro, 
That streit was oomen from the court of Komo. 
Ful loude he song, Come hither, love,* o me. 
This Rompnour boro to him a stiff burdoun, 
Was never trompe of half so gret a soun. 
This pardoner had here as yolwe as wax, 

But smotli it heng, as doth a strike of fiax : 
By nnces heng his lofkos that he haddo, 

And thorwith he his shnldors overspradde. 
Ful thinno it lay, by culpons on and on, 

But bode for jolito, no werod ho non, 

For it was trasaod up in his wallet. 

Him thought ho rodo al of tho nowo got, 
Dishevcle, sauf his capi)o, ho rode all baro. 
Swicho glaring oycn haddo ho, as kn haro. 

A vemiclo haddo he sowud upon hia cappo. 
His wallet lay bofomo him in his lappe, 
Bret-ful of pardon oomo from Romo al hoto. 
A vois ho haddo, as snialo as hath a goto. 

No berd haddo ho, no never non shuld havo, 
As Hmotho it was as it were nowo shave ; 

I trowo ho were a gelding or a maro. 

But of hia craft, fro Borwiko unto Ware, 
No was ther swich an othor pardoncro. 

For in his molo ho hiuldo a lulwoboro. 

Which, as he saido, was our ladies veil : 

Ho saido, he hadde a gobbet of tho seyl 
Whicho Seiiit Potor hod, whan that he wont 
Upon the soo, till Josu Criat him hont. 

He had a croia of laton full of stonoa, 

And in a glos ho haddo piggos bones. 

But with these relikes, whanne that ho fond 
A pouro persone dwelling up on lond, 

Upon a day ho gat him more inoiieie 
Thau that the persone gat in TiioiiethcH ^oie. 
And tliiiH with fained flattering and japes. 

He made tho persone, and the pcido, his (l^es. 

But trewely to tellen atto last, 

Ho was in chircho a noble occlosiast. 

Wol coudo he rodo a lesson or a storie, 

But olderbest ho sang an offortgrio : 

For }s ol ho wisto, whan that song was songo, 
He must preohe, and wel afilo his tonge, 

To wii .110 silver, as ho right wol coude : 
Therfore he sang tho merier and loude. 

Now have 1 told you shortly in a clause, 
Th’cstat, th'araio, thonombre, andekethe cause 
yrhy that assembled was this compognio 
In Sonthwork at this gontil hostelrie, * 
That bighto tho Taba^, faske by the Belle. 
But now is4ime to you for to tolle. 

How that we baron ua that like nigldb, 

Wban we were in that hostelrio alight. 
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And after wol I telle of our viage, 

9!Lnd all the lemenant of our pilgrimage. 

But firste I praie you of your ourtesie, 

That ye no arette it not my yilanie, 

Though that I plainly speke in this matere, 

To tellon you hir woi^es and hir chore ; 

No though I spoke hir wordes proproly. 

For this ye knowon al so wel as I, 

Who so shall tello a tale after a man. 

He moste reherse, as neighe as ever he can, 
Sverich word, if it be in his charge, 

M\ Speke ho never so rudely and so large ; 

3r ellea ho moste tellon his tale untrewo, 

Or feinmi thingoa, or finden wordes newo. 

He ma^^t spare, although he were his brother. 
Ho most as wel sayn o word, as an other. 

Crist spake himself ful brode in holy writ. 

And wol ye wote no vilanie is it. 

Eke Plato sayeth, who so cah^him redo. 

The wordes moste ben cSlsin to the dode. 

Also I praie you to forgive it mo. 

All have 1 not sette folk in hir degree. 

Here in this tale, as that they shulden stonde. 
My wit is short, ye may wel understonde. 

Gret chore made cure hoste us everich on, 
And to the soupor sette he us anon : 

And served us with vitaille of the beste. 
Strong was the win, and wel to drinke us leste. 
A soinely man our hoste was with alle, 

For to han ben a marshal in an hallo. 

A largo man he was with oyen stepe, 

A fairer burgois is thor non in Chope : 

Bold of his Hpooho. and wise and wol ytanght. 
And of manhood him lacked righte naught. 
Eke thorto was he right a mery man. 

And after 8ou])er plaien ho began, 

And spake of mirtho amonges other thinges, 
Whan that wo hadden made our rekoninges ; 
And saido thus : Now, lordinges. trewoly 
Yo ben to me welcome right hortily : 

by my trouthe, if that I shal not lie, 

1 saw nat this yore swiohe a compagnio 
At ones in this herbewo, as is now. 

Fayn wolde I do you mirthe, and I vdste how. 
And of a mirtho I am right now bethought. 

To don you ese, and it shall ooste you nought. 
Ye ^n to Canterbury ; God you spedc, 
ThMlisful martyr quite you your mode ; 

And wel I wot, as ye gon by the way, 

Yo shapon you to talken and to play : 

For trowely comfort ne mirthe is non, 

To riden by tlm way dombe as the ston ; 

And therforo wold I maken you disport. 

As 1 said erst, and don you some comfort. 

And if you likoth alle by on assent 
Now for to stondon at my jugement : 

And for to werchon as I shal you say 
To-morwe, when ye riden on the way, 

Now by my faderssoule that is ded. 

But yo be mory, smiteth of my hed.^ • 

Hola up your hondes withouten more speohe.*' 
Our conaeil woa not longe for to seohe : 

Us thought it was not worth to make it wise. 
And grankod him withouten more aviso, 
bad him say his verdit, as him leste. 


** LoTdhkgeBf** (quod he) “ now herkeneth for 
the beste ; 

But take it nat, I pray yon, in disdain ; 

This is the point, to speke it plat and plain. 

That echo of you to shorten with youre way, 

In this viage, shall tellen tales tway, 

To Canterbury ward, I mene it so, 

And homeward he shall tellen other two, 

Of aventures that whilom han befaUe. 

And which of you that bereth him best of aUe, 
That is to sayn, that telleth in this cas • 

Tales of best sentence and most solas, 

Shal have a souper at your aller cost 
Here in this place sitting by this post. 

Whan that ye comen agon from Canterbury. 

And for to maken you the morg mery, 

I wol my selven gladly with you ride, 

Bight at min owen cost, and be your gidc. 

And who that wol my jugement withsay, 

Shal pay for alle we spenden by the way. 

And if ye vouchesauf that it bo so, ' 

TeUe me anon withouten wordes mo. 

And I wol erly shapon me therfore.” 

This thing was granted, and our othos sw^oro 
With ful gl^ herte. and praiden him also, 

That he wold vouchesauf for to don so, 

And that he wolde ben onv goveniour, 

And of our tales jngo and reportour, 

And sette a soupor at a certain pris ; 

And we wol ruled ben at his devise, 

In higho and lowo : and thus by on assent, 

We ben accorded to his jugement. 

And therupon the win was fetto anon. 

We dronkon, and to rosto wenten oche on, 
Withouten any lenger tarrying. 

A morwo whan the day begun to spring, 

Up rose our hoste, and was our aller cok, 

And gaderd us togeder in a ilok, 

And forth wo riden a litel more than pas, 

Unto the watering of Seint Thomas : 

And thor our hoste began his hors arest, 

And saide, lordos, herkeneth if yon lest. 

Ye wete your forword, and I it record, 

If even song and morwo song accord, 

Bot se now who shal telle the firste talc. 

As over mote I drinken jvin or ale. 

Who so is rebel to my jugement, 

Shal pay for alle that by the w'ay is spent. • 
Now drawoth cutte, or that ye forthor tmnne. 
He which that hath the shortest shal beginne. 

“ Sire knight,'* (quod he) my maister and 
my lord, 

Now draweth cutte, for that is min accord. • 
Cometh nere'* (quod ho) “my lady prioresse, 
And ye, sire clerk, let be your shamefaceduosse, 
Ne stu^o nought : lay hand to, every man.** 
Anon to drawon every wight began, 

And shortly for to tellen as it was, 

W'ero it by aventure, or sort, or cas, ^ 

The sothe is this, the cutte felle on the knight, 

Of which ful blith and glad was bvery wight ; 
And tell he must his tele as was reaon, 

By forword, and by composition, 

As ye han herd ; what nedeth wordes mo P 
And whan this good man saw that it was so, 

As he«that wise was and obedient 
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To kcpo his forword by hi:s free assent, 

Ho said#; ** Sithen I shal begin this game, 
'What, w^oome be the outte a Goddes name. 
Now let OB ride, and herkeneth what I say.'* 
And with that word we riden forth our way ; 
And he began with right a mory chore, 

His tale anon, and saido as yo shul here. 

Chajtcer. — About 13S0. 


20.— THE SQUIEEES TALE. 

At Sarra, in the lond of Tortario, 

Thor dwelt a king that w-erreiod Eussio, 
Tliurgh which thcr died many a doughty man : 
'Fliis noble king was (*^pod Cambusoan, 
'Which in his lAmo was of so grot ronouu. 
That ther n’as no whor in no regioun, 

So excellent a lord in alle thing : 

Him lacked nought that longoth to n king. 

As of the-secte of which that he was borne. 
Ho kept his lay to which ho was y^wornc, 

And therto he was hardy, wi^o, and rlclic. 

And pitous and just, and alway ylicho, 

Trowc of his word, bonigne and honourable ; 
(^f his corage as any centre stable ; 

Yong, fresh, and strong, in arines desirous. 

As any bachelor of all liis hous. 

A f.iiro person ho was, and fortunate, 

And kept olw-ay so wel real estat, 

TJiat ther n’as no w'her swicho anotlujr man. 

This noble king, this Tartre Caiiibus<;au, 
Haddc two 8ono.s by Elfeta his wif. 

Of which the oldest soue highte Algar-.if, 

That other was ycleped Camballo. 

A doughtor had this worthy king also, 

Tliat yongost w’as, and highte Cuua<‘u : 

But for to tellcn you all hire boauteo, 

It lith not in my tongo, no in my conning, 

I dare not undertake so high a thing : 

!Min English eke is unsuiheient, 

It inuste ben a Eothor excellent, 

That coude his colours longing for that art. 

If he shuld hire dcscrivou ony pari .* 

I am not swicho, 1 mote spoke as I can. 

And so befell, that whan this Oambuscan 
Hath twenty winter borne his diodemc, 

• As ho was wont fro yore to yore I denic, 

Ho let the fe.ste of his nativitce 
Don crion, thurghout Sarra his citee. 

The last Idus of March, after the yere. 

Phebiis the sonno ful jolif was and clero,' 
Tjot ho W’as nigh his exaltation 
In Maries face, and in his mansion 
In Aries, the colcrike hote signe : 

Ful lusty was the w ether and bonigne 
For which the foules again the sonno sheno, 
^'What for the seson ane the yonge grene, 

Fol loude songen hir affections : 

Hem semed han getten hem protections 
Again the swerd of winter kone and cold. 

This Cambusoon, of which I have you told, 
Tn real vestiments, sit on his deis 
With diademe, ful high in his paleis ; 

And holte his feste solempne and so riche. 
That in this world ne was ther non it liohe, 


Of which if I shal tellen all the array, 

Than wold it occupie a somera day ; 

And oke it nedoth not for to devise 
At every cours the order of hir service. 

I wol not tellen of hir strange sewes, 

Ne of hir swannes, ne hir heronsewos. 

Eke in that lond, as tellen knightes old, 

Ther is soni mete that is ful deintee.hold, 
That in this lond men reecho of it fiU suial : 
Thor n’is no man that may reporion al. 

I wol not tariuii you, for it is prime. 

And for it is no fruit, but loose of time, 

Unto my purpose I wol have rccours 

And so befell that after the thriddi^cours 
'While that this king sit thus in his uobley, 
Horking his ministrallcs hir thingos pley 
Boforne him at his bord deliciously, 

In at the hallo dore al sodonly 

Thcr came a knight upon a stede of bras, 

Aiul in his hond a b^d mirrour of glas ; 

I Ui>on his thombe ho had of gold a ring, 

I And by his side a naked sworde hanging : 

I And up ho ridoth to the higho bord. 
i In all the hallo no was ther spoke a word, 
j For mcr\ aillo of this kniglit ; him to behold 
I Ful bpsily they waiton yong and old. 
i Thi<( strange knight that come thus sodcniy 
■ Al armed save his hod ful richely, 
i Salnoih king and queue, and lordes alle 
I liy order, as they saton in the hallo. 

I With so high rovoronco and observance, 

' As wel in spocho as in his contonanco, 

^ That Gawain with his oldo enriosio, 

'riioiigh he were come agon out of Faerie, 

No coude him not amomlen with a word. 

And after this, boforii the higho bord 
He with a manly vois sayd his message, 

I After the forme used in his langage, 
Withouton vice of sillablo or of letter. 

And for his tale shulclo seme tho bettor. 
Accordant to his wordes was his cherc, 

As tocheth art of spocho horn that it loro. 

I Al bo it that I cannot souuo his stile, 

I Ne cannot climben over so high a stile, 
j Yet say I this, as to comun entont, 
i Thus much amonntoth all that over he ment, 
If it so be that 1 have it in mind. ^ 

Ho sayd ; The king of Arable and of Tnde, 
My liege lord, on this Holcmpue day ^ 
Salueth you as he best can ami may, 

And sexideth you in honour of your feste 
I By me, that am al rorly at your boate, 

. This stedo of bras, that esUy wel 
' Can in tho space of a day natural, 

I (This is to sayn, in four and twenty houres) 

I Wher so you list, in drought or oUes shoures, 

I Bcren your body into every place, 

' To wixich your horte willeth for to pace, 
Withouten w^emme of you, thurgh foulo or faixo. 

I Or if youjist to fleen as high in the aire, 

! 4^ doth an egle, whan him list to sore, ^ 

‘ This same st^o shal here you evermore 
I Withogten horme, till ye be ther you lest, 

I (Though that ye slepen on his back or rest 
) And tume again, with writhing of a#[>in. 

He that it wrought, ho coude many a gin ; 
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Ho waited many a oonatdlation, 

Chr he had don this operation. 

And knew fal many a sole and many a bond. 

“ This mirronr eko, that I have in min bond, 
Hath Bwiche a mifrht, that men may in it see, 
IVhan ther shal falle ony adversitoe 
Unto your regne, or to yonrself also. 

And openly, who is your frend or fo. 

And over ail this, if any lady bright 
Hath set hire hei^ on any manor wight, 
he be false, she shal his treaon see. 

His newe love, and all his snbtiltoe 
So openly, that ther shal nothing hide. 

** WhQ^fore again this lusty somcr tide 
This mirrour and this ring, that yo may se. 
Ho hath sent to my lady Conaco, 

Your excellente doiightor that is hero. 

“ The vertno of this ring, if yo wol boro, 

Is this, that if hire list it for to wore 
Upon Mro thombo, or in nire purse it hero, 
Thor is no fonlo that fleeth under heven. 

That she no shal wel understond his stoven. 
And know his moning oponly and plaino, 

And answoro him in his langage again : 

And overy gras that growoth upon rote 
She shal oko know, and whom it wol do bote, 
All be his woundos never so dope and wide. 

‘‘This naked swerd, thathangeth bymysido, 
Swioho vortno hath, that what man that it smite, 
Thurghont his ormure it wol korve and bito, 
Wore it os thioko as is a brannehed oko : 

And what man that is wounded with the stroke 
Shal never bo hole, til that you list of groee 
To strokon him with the platto in thilko ])laco 
Thor ho is hurt ; this is as much to sain, 

Yo moton with tho platle sword again 
Strokon him in tho wound, and it wol close. 
This is tho veray soth withouten gloso. 

It failleth not, while it is in your hold.’* 

And whan this knight hath thus his tale told, 
ridoth out of hallo, and doun lie ligld * 

His stedo, which that shone as sonno bright, 
Stant in tho court ns stillo ns any ston. 

This knight is to his ohaiiibro laddo anon. 

And is unarmed, and to tho mote ysotto. 

Thiso prosonts ben ful richolioh yfette, 

This^s to sain, tho sword and the miri'oiir. 
And bonio anon into tho highe tour, 

Witn certain olHeers ordained therforo ; 

And unto Canaco tho ring is bore 
Solompnoly, thor she sat at the table ; 

But sikorly, withouten any fablo, 

Tho hors of b^ is, that may not bo remuod ; 

It stant, as were to the ground yglued ; 

Thor may no man out of the ]ilace it drive 
For non engino, of ndndas, or polivo ; 

And oanso why, for they eon not tho craft, 

And therforo in the jilaee they han it laft. 

Til that tho knight hath taught hem the manorc 
To Toidon him, os 5e shal after horo^ 

Gi^t was the preos that swarmed to and fr<k 
To ^uren on this hors that stondoth so ; 

For it BO high w^, and so brod and long. 

So wel proportioned for to be strong, 
l|^ht as ft wore a stode of Lnmbardie ; 
Therwith so hordy, and so quik of eye, 


As it a gentil PoUeiB coarser wore : 

For oertea, fro his tayl unto his ere 
Nature ne art ne coud him not amend 
In no d^ree, as all the peple wend. 

But evermore hir moste wonder was. 

How that it oonde gon, and was of bras ; 

It was of faerie, as the peple semed. 

Diverse folk diversely h^ demed ; 

As many hods, as many wittes ben. 

They murmur^, as doth a swarmo of been, 

And maden skilles after hir fantasies, c 
Bohersing of tho oldo poetries, 

And sayd it was ylike tho Pegasee, 

Tho hors that hadde winges for to flee, 

Or olios it was tho Grokes hors Sinon, 

That broughte Troye tm destruction, 

As men moiin in thise olde geslUs redo. 

** Min herte,” quod on, ** is evermore indrodc, 

I trow Hom men of armes ben therin, 

That shapon hem this oiteo for to win : 

It were right good that al swiche thing were 
know.” 

Another rownod to his felaw low. 

And sayd, “ Ho lieth, for it is rather like 
An apparence ymade by som magiko, 

As jogelours plain at thise festes gretc.” 

Of sondry doutes thus they jangle and tretc. 

Ah lowed peplo demon comu:^y 
Of ihingos, that bon made moro subtilly 
Tlian they can in hir lowodnesso comiirolioinle. 
They demon gladly to the boildcr eiulo. 

And som of hem wondred on tho mirrour, 
Tliat born was up in to the maistcr tour, 

How men mighto in it swiche thinges see. 

Another answered, andsayd, ‘*Itmightwel b*' 
Naturolly by (‘ompositious 
Of angles, and of slie reflections ; ” 

And soido that in Romo was swiohe on. 

They spoko of Alhazeu and Vitollon, 

And Ariutoilo, that ivTiton in hir lives 
i )f (]ueinto mirrours, and of prospectivos. 

As knowen they, that han hir book 0 .s herd. 

And other folk han wondrod on tho swer<I, 
That woldo porcen thnrghont ©very thing > 

And fell in specho of Toloplins the king, 

And of Achilles for his guointe spore, 
j For he conde with it botho hole and doro, 

Right in swiche wise as men may with tlni • 
swenle, 

Of which right now ye have yourselvcn lierd. 
ITiey spoken of sondry hardhig of metall. 

And spoking of medicines thorwithall, • 
And how, and whan it shuld yhardod bo. 

Which is unknow algates unto me. 

Tlio spoken they of Oanaceos ring. 

And sniden all, that swiche a wonder thing 
Of craft of ringes herd they nover non, 

Save that ho Moises and kiiig Salomon 
Hadden a name of conning in swioho art. 

Thus sain the peide, and drawen hem apart. 

But nathelos som saiden that it was 
Wonder to maken of feme ashen glas. 

And yet is glas nought like ashen of feme, 

But for they han yfckowea it so feme, 

I Therforo oesoth hir jangling and hir wonder. 

I As fiore wondren som on ciAiBe of thonder. 
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On ebbe and flond, on gossomer, and on mist, 
And on idl thing, til that the cause is wist. 

Thns janglcn they, and demen and devise, 
Til that the king gan fro his bord arise. 

Fhebns hath left the angle meridional, 

And yet ascending was the beste real. 

The gentU Leon, with his Aldrian, 

Whan that this Tartre king, this Oambnscan, 
Bose from his bord, ther as he sat ful hie : 
Befome him goth the loude minstralcie. 

Til hdcome to his chambre of paremonts, 
Ther as they sounden divers instrnmonts, 

That it is like an heven for to hero. 

Now daunoon lusty Venus children dere 
For in the Fish hir lady set ful hie, 

And lokoth on^em wM a frendly eye. 

This noble kmg is set upon his trone ; 

This straunge knight is fet to him ful gone, 
And on the daunce ho goth with Cauace. 

Here is the rovoll and the jolitoo, 

That is not able a duU man to devise : 

Ho must han knowen love and his perviso, 

And ben a festlich man, as fresh as May, 

That shuldo you devisen swiche array. 

Who coude tellen you the forme of dauncos 
So uncouth, and so fresho contenaunccs, 
Swiche subtil lokings and dissimulings, 

For dred of jalous mennes apperceivings ? 

No man but Launcclot, and ho is ded. 
Therforo I passe over all this lust^hed, 

I say no more but in this jolinesso 
I loto hem, til men to the soupor hem dresse. 

The steward bit the spices for to hie 
And eke the win, in all this inelodie ; 

The ushers and the squierio bon gon, 

The spices and the win is come anon : 

They ete and drinke, and whan this had an end. 
Unto the temple, as rcson was, they -wend : 
The service don, they soupen all by day. 

What nedeth you rchersen hir army ? 

Echo man wot wol, that at a kinges fest 
Is plentoo, to the most and to the lest, 

And dcintoos mo than ben in my knowing. 

At after souper goth this noble king 
To seen this hors of bras, with all a route 
Of lordes and of ladies him aboute. 

Swiche wondring was ther on this hors of bras. 
That sin the gret assege of Troye was, 

• Ther as men wondred on an hors also, 

Ne was ther swiche a wondring, as was tho. 
But finally the king asketh the knight 
* The vortue of this courser, and the might, 

And praied him to tell his govemaunce. 

This hors anon gan for to trip and daunce. 
Whan that the knight laid hond up on his rein. 
And saide, ** Sire, ther n*is no more to sain, 
ut whan yon list to riden any where, 
e moton trill a pin, stant in his ere, 

•Which I shall tellon you betwixt us two, 

Ye moten nempne him to what place also, 

Or to what contreo that you list to ride. 

“ And whan ye come ther as you list abide, 
Bid him descend, and trill another pin, 

(For therm lieth the effect of all the gin) 

And he wol doun descend and don your will. 
And in tlyit place he wol abiden stiU : 


I 

Though al the world had the contrary awore^ 
Ho shal not thennes be drawe ne be bore. * 
Or if you list to bid him thennes gon, 

Trille this pin, and he wol vanish anon 
Out of the sight of every maner wights 
And como agen, be it by day or night,' 

Whan that yon list to olepen him again 
In swiche a guise, as I shal to you sain 
Botwixen you and me, and that ful sone. 

Bide whan you list, ther n'is no more to done.*' 
Enf ourmed whan the king was of tho knight^^ 
And hath conceived in his wit aright 
'The maner and tho forme of all this thing, 

Ful glad and blith, this noble doughtj^king 
Bepaircth to his revel, as befome. 

Tho bridol is in to the tour ybome. 

And koi>t among his jewels lefe and dere : 

Tho hors vauisht, I n’ot in what manero, 

Out of hir sight, yo rat no more of me : 

But thus I lete in lu% and jolitee 
This Cambuscan his lordes festeying, 

Til that wel nigh the day began to spring. 

Pars Secunda. 

Tlic norice of digestion, the slope, 

Oan on hem winko, and bad hem taken kope, 
That mochcl drinke, and labour wol have rest : 
And with a galping month horn all he kost, 

And said, that it was time to lie odoun, 

For blood was in his doiriinatioun : 

Chorishotli blood, natures freml,” quod ho, 

ITioy thauken him galping, by two by throe ; 
And every wight gan drawe him to his rest, 

As slope hem bade, they toko it for tho best, 

Hir dromes shul not now bo told for me ; 

Ful wore hir hedes of fiimositee, 

That causeth dremo, of which ther is no charge. 
They sloi)en til that it was prime largo, 

The moste part, but it wore Canaco ; 

She was ful mesurable, as women bo. 

For of hire father had she take hire levo 
To gon to rest, sone after it was eve ; 

Hire listo not appalled for to be, 

Nor on the morwe unfostlichc for to see ; 

: And slept hire firsto k1ox>o, and tlian awoke. 

For swiche a joyo she in hire herto toke 
Both of hire qiieinte ring, and of hire mirj^ur, 
That twenty time she chaunged hire colou^ 

And in hire slepe right for tho improssioii ^ 

Of hire mirronr she had a vision. 

Wherforo, or that the sonne gan up glide, 

She clepoth ui)on hire maistresso hire beside^ 
And saide, that hire luate for to||;.rise. 

Thiso old women, that ben gladly wise, 

As is hire maistresso, answered hire anon, 

And said : “ Madame, whidei wol yo gon 
Thus crly ? for tho folk ben all in rest.’* 

“ I wol,” quod she, “ arisen (for me lest 
No longer for to slepe) and walken aboute.” 

Hire m^gstresse elepeth iM>men a gret route, 
Aad up they risen, wel a ten or twelve ; ^ 

Up riseth freshe Oanace hireselve. 

As rod^ and bright, as the yoffigp sonne. 

That in tho Bam is foure degrees yronne i 
No higher was he, when she rody was^ 

And forth she walketh esily a pas. 
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Arrayed after the lusty seson sote 
^ghMy for to playo, and walken on fote, 
Nought but with five or sue of her memie , 
And in a trenche forth m the park goth she 
Tho Ycipour, whioh that fro the ertho glode, 
Maketh the sonne to some rody and brode 
But natholes, it was so faire a sight, 

That it made all jhir hertes for to light, 

What for the seson, and the morwemng, 

And for tho foules that sho horde sing 
* For right anon sho wiste what they mont 
Bight by hir song, and know al hir entent 
The Imotte, why that oiery tale is toldo, 

If it be^taried til the lust bo coldo 
Of hem, that han it herkenod after yore 
Tho savour passoth over longer tho more 
Foi fulsumnesso of tho prolixiteo 
And by that same reson thmketli mo 
1 shuld unto tho knotto condoscendo, 

And makeu of hire wolklhg aone an endo 
Amidde a tree for dry, as white as chalk, 

As Canacc a as playing in hire walk 
Thor sat a faucon over hire hed ful hio, 

That with a pitous vois so gan to crio 
lliat all tho wood re^ounod of hire cr> , 

And boten had hirosolf so pitously 
^Vith bothe hire wingos til the rodo blood 
Ban ondolong the troo, ther as sho stood 
And over in on alway she cnod and shright, 
And with hire bek hirosehou sho so twight, 
Tliat thoi n is tign no no cruol best, 

'Ihat duoUeth other in wood, or in forest 
That n oldo han wept, if that ho wtpon coudo 
hor eorwo of hire sho shright ulway so loudc 
For thtr was noier >ot no man on li\c 
If that ho coudo a fau( on well doscrivc 
That hoi do of swicho anothei of fa>ron( 

As wol of plumage, as ot gontilos^o 
Of shape of all that might }iekt.uod bo 
A fauoon porogiine seme I sho 
Of freindo lond and <\or as she stool 
bho swouned now and non for lock ot blood, 
Til wol neigh is sho fallen tio tlu tree 
This fairo kiiiges donghter Canaic 
1 hat on hiro hiigci baio tho queinto iin^* 
Ihiirgh which she iixidorstood wcl o^ory thing 
I haf any f oule may in his loden s un 
And coudo onswere him in his ledon again, 
ilu\a undorstondou what this faucon so>d 
\nd wcl neigh for therouthe almost she dc^d 
An 1 to tho treo sho goth ful hastily, 

And on this faucon loketh pitoush , 

And held huo*Up abrodo, for wel sho wi>t 
Iho taut on musto fallen from tho twist 
Whan that she swounod next, for fautcot blood 
A longo while to waitou hire sho stood 
T il at tho last she spake in this mancro 
Unto tho hauk as ^o shul after here 
“ What IS the cause if it lie foi to teil 
That ye ben in thu funal pome of boll r 
t^nod Conaoo unto this hauk aboi e , > 

Is^this for sorwe of doth or losso of loi e ^ 


For as I trow, thise be the causes two « 
That oausen most a gentil herte wo 



Which preveth wei, that other ire or drede 
Mote ben enoheson of your cruel dede, 

Sin that I se non other wight you dhaco 
For the love of €k>d, as doth yourselven grace * 
Or what may bo your holpe '' for west ne eat 
Ne saw I never er now no brtd ne best, 

That ferde writh himself so pitously 
Ye sle me wath your^sorwe \eraily, 

I have of you so grot compassioun 
For OoddoH love come fro the tree adoun , 

And as I am a kinges doughter tiewe, c 
If that I \eraily tho causes knewe 
Of your dieese if it lay in my might 
I wold amend it or that it wore night. 

As wisly help me the grot God of kind 
And heibcs shal I nghbynough yfind 
To elon with > our hiirtes hastiTv 
Tho bhright this fauoon "vot more pitously 
Than ever she dul an I fell to ground anon, 

An I lith a^wounc as ded as lith a ston 
ill Can ice hith in hire lappe hire take 
Unto that timo she g in of swouno awake 
\n I aftei that she out of sw oune abt ii lo 
Bight m hue haukos loden thus sho siy Ic 
That pitee ronnoth sono in gcntil herte 
(Fclmg his similitude in pomes binorto) 

Is pro\ od alle day as men may s^e 
As wcl by werko as bv auctoritec 
or gcntil herte kitheth gont lit smc 
1 SCO wol that ye have on my distrc-<so 
Compassion, my taiio Can ice 
Ot loray womanly bemgiiitce 
I hat natiue in >our principles hath ‘^ct 
But for non hope for to f ire tho bet 
But foi to obey unto >our hcite free 
And for to maken othci >wxie l>> mo 
As by tho whclpo chi'stised is tho It on. 

Right for that i ause and that conclusion 
W hilo that I hai e i Iciscr and i space 
''lin haniie I wol ooiitt,'«'''On er I piico 
\ud eior while that on hue soiwe toll 
That other wept a she to witcf wold 
111 that tho laucon bil hire to bo still 
A.iid with a Hike light thus she bud hue 1 11 
® Thei I was bn 1 (alas thit like day ) 

\ud fo'^tred m a rocho of morblo gray 
bo tcudicl} that nothing ailed mo 
I nc wist not wiiat was adiersitco 
ill I ooud dee ful high under tho skie 
Iho dwelled a torcelct mo faste bv, 

Tliat somed wolle of olio gentiUosse 
4.1 were he ful of troson and falsenesso 
It was so wrapped under h imblo < here 
And undci hew of trouth in swiche monerc, 
Under plesance and under besy peine, 

That no wight coud have wend he coudo feme. 
So dope m greyu he died his coloures 
Bight as a serpent liideth him under floures, ^ 
Til he may see his tune for to bite « 

Bight so this god of lo% es hypocrite 
Doth so his ceremonies and ol^isance 
And kepeth in semblamd* alle his observance, 
That souneth unto gentillnesse of lo\e 
As on a tombe is alle the faire above, 

And under is the corps, swiche as ye wote 
Swiche was this hypocrite both oold and hote, 
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And in this wise he served his entent. 

That, save the fend, non wiste what he ment : 
Til he so long had wepod and complained, 
many a yere his service to me fained. 

Til that min herte, to pitons and to nice, 

A1 innocent of his cro^vnod malice, 

For-fered of his deth, as thonghte mo, 

Upon his othes and his senrctee, 

Graunted him love, on this conditioun. 

That evermo min honour and rononn 
Were saved, botho privoe and aport ; 

ThiAs to say, that, after his desert, 

1 yave him all min hcrto and all my thought, 
(God wote, and he, that other wa 3 *e 8 nought) 
And toke his horto in chaungo of min for ay. 
But soth is said, gon sithen is many a day, 

A trewe wigh^and a fheef thinkcn not on. 

“ And whan ho saw the thing so for ygon, 
That I had granted him fnUy my love. 

In Bwiche a guibo as I have said above, 

And yevon him my trewo horte as free 
As he swore that he yaf his horto to mo, 

Anon this tigre, ful of doublonesse, 

» Fell on his knees with so gret humblosso. 
With so high revoronoo, as by his chore, 

So like a gentil lover of manoro, 

So ravished, a» it semod, for the joyo, 

That never Jason, no Paris of Troye, 

Jason ? oertes, no never other man, 

Sm Lamooh was, that aldcrdrst began 
To lovon two, as writeii folk beforne, 

Ne never sithen the first man was borne, 

Ne conde man by twenty thousand part 
Contrefote the sophimes of his art ; 

Ne wore worthy to unboclo his galoche, 

, Thor doublenosso of faining shuld ap])ro(die, 
Nc ooude so thanke a wight, as he did me. 

His maner was an heven for to sec 
To any woman, were she never so wise , 

So paintel ho and kempt, at point do\if-e. 

As wel his wordos, as his contcnance. 

And I so loved him for his oboisaiice, 

And for the trouthe I domed in his herte. 
That if so were that any thing him smerte, 

Al were it never so lite, and I it wist, 

Me thought I felt detli at myn herte fwist. * 
And shortly, so forfovth this thing is went, 
That my will was his willes instrument ; 

This is to say, my will oboied his will 
In alle thinge, as fer as reson fill, 

Keping the bonndes of my worship ever ; 

Ne never hod I thing so lofe, ne lever, 

* As him, God wot, no never shal no mo. 

• “ This lasteth lenger than a yere or two. 
That I supposed of }dm nought but good. 

But finally, thus at the last it stood, 

. That fortune wolde that he muste twin 
^ Out of that place, which that I was in. 

Wher mo was wo. it is no question $ 

• I cannot make of it description. 

F«r o thing dare I tellen boldely, 

I know what is the peine of deth therby, 
Swiche harme I felt, for he ne might byleve. 

So on a day ot me he toke his leve, 

So sorweful eke, that I wend vezaily, 

That he had felt as mochel hame as I, 


Whan that I herd him speke, and sawe his 
hewe. 

But natheles, I thought he was so trewe, 

And eke that he repairen shuld again 
Within a litel while, soth to sain, 

And reson wold eke that he muste go 
For his honour, as often happeth so, 

That I mode vertue of necessitee. 

And toko it wol, sin that it muste bo. 

As I best might, I hid fro him my sorwo, 

And toko him by the hond, Seint John to 
borwe, ^ 

And said him thus ; * Lo, I am yourcs all, 

Beth swiehc as I have ben io you oyd shall.* 

What he answenl, it nedeth not mhorso ; 

Who can say bet than ho, who can do worse ^ 
Whan he hath al wol said, than hath he done. 
Therforo behoveth him a ful long spono. 

That shal ete with a fend ; thus hord 1 say. 

So at the lasto Im muste forth his way, 

And forth he fleeth, til he come thor him lost. 
Wlian it came him to purpos for to rest, 

1 trow that ho had thilke text in mind, 

Tliat alio thing repairing to his kind 
Oladeth himself ; thus sain men as I gesso * 

Men lovon of propro kind nowofangolnoHsc, 

As briddes don, that men in cages fedo. 

For though thou night and day tako of hem 
hode, 

And strew hir cage fairo and soft ns silko, 

And give horn sugre, hony, bred, and milko, 

Yet right anon as that his dore is up, 

He with his foot wol spnmon doun his cup. 

And to the wood ho wol, and wormos etc ; 

♦So newefongcl ben they of hir mote, 

And lovon novoltcos of prox)ro kind ; 

No gentillosso of blood no may hem bind. 

“ So ferd this tcrcelot, alas the day ! 

Though he were gentil borne, and fresh, aiwl 
pay. 

And goodly for to seen, and humble, and free. 

He saw upon a time a kite flee, 

And sodenly he loved this kite so. 

That all his lovo is clone fro me ago • 

And hath his trouthe falsod in this wise. 

Thus hath the kite my lovo in hin* service, 

And I am lorn withouten remedy.*’ 

And ivith that word this faucon gan i#cry,^t^* 
And swounoth oft in Canaccos liarmo. ^ 

Grot was the sorwc for that haukes harmed 
That Canaco and all hire women ma<lo ; 

They n’isten how they might the faucon glado. 

Hut Canaco horn boroth hire in biro lai), 

And •'oftoly in piastres gan hir# wrap, 

Thcr as sho with hire bek had hurt liirosclvc. 

Now cannot Conace but horbes dclvo > 

Out of the ground, and maken salve*! nf*wo 
Of horbes precious and fine of he wo, 

To helcn with this hank ; fro day to niglit 1 
She doth hire besinesse, and aU biro Tnlebl. 

And by h»ro beddes bed shft made a mew, 

And covered it with velouettos blow, • 

In signe of trouth, that is in woman ^cno , 

And afl without the mew is feintf d it(*tic, 

In which wQre pointed all thisc fiil^i 

As ben thise tidifos, terccletles, an vies *, • 
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And pirn, on hem for to cry and chide, 

^ Bight for despit were peinted hem beside. 

Thus lete I Oanaco hire hank hoping. 

1 wol no more as now spoke of hire ring. 

Til it come eft to pnrpos for to sain, 

How tiiat this faucon gat hire love again 
Bepentant, as the story telleth us. 

By mediation of Camballus 
The kingea sone, of which that I you told. 
But hennesforth I wol my processo hold 
To spoke of aventuros, and of bataillcs, 
That yet was never herd so gret mervaillo3. 

First wol 1 tellen you of Oambuscan, 
That in his time many a citeo wan : 

And after wol I spoke of Algarsif , 

How that ho wan Theodora to his wif. 

For whom ful oft in grot jMjril he was, , 
No had ho bon hol|)en by tho hors of bras. 
And after wol I spoke of Camballo, 

*rhat fought in listos w^h the brethren two 
For Oanaoe, or that he might hire winne, 
And ther I loft I wol again boginno. 

« « # * 

Chancer. — About 13S0. 


21.— THE CUCKOW AND THE NIOHTIN- 
GALE. 

Tho god of love and benodieito. 

How mighty and how grout a lord is he, 

For ho can make of low hertos hy. 

And of high low, and like for to dy,* 

And herd herto.s ho can inakeii free. 

He can make within a little stound 
Of sicko folko hole, fresh, and sound, 

And of hole ho cun make sceko. 

Ho can bind and vnbiiulen eke 

That ho woll have boundon or viibound. 




To toll his might my wit may not sulfico. 
For ho con make of wi.30 folko full nice, 
For he may do all that ho woll 4lovise, 
And lithy folke to dostroyon vice, 
avi. Au({pproud hertes ho can make agri'^e. 


Shortly all that over he woll lie may. 

Against him dare no wight say nay, 

For ho can glad and greve whom liini likoth. 
And who that he woll. ho lougheth or .siketh. 
And moat hi^iulght ho shcdetli over in May. 


For every true gentle herte free. 

That with him is, or thinketh for to be, 
Againe May now shall have some storing. 
Or to joy or els to somo moiurning, > 

In no season so much, as thinkoth me. 

f 

Fo^ whan they may here the birds sing. 
Ana see tho llourcs and the leaves spring. 
That bringoth iiSTbo hir remembraunce* 

A manner ease, meddled with grc«=t aunco, 
^And lusilo thonghts full of great longing. 


And of that longing commeth hcvincsse. 

And thereof groweiUi of great susknesse, 

And for Jacke of that that they desire. 

And thus in May ben hertes set on fire. 

So that they brennen forth in great distresse. 

I speake this of feeling truly. 

If 1 be old and vnlusty. 

Yet I have felt of the sioknesse through May 
Both hote and cold, and axes every day, 

How sore ywis there wote no wight but I. 

I am so shaken with the fevers white, * 

Of all this May sloepo I but a lite, 

And also it is not like to mo. 

That any herte should sleepy be, 

In whom that Lovo his firy dart woU smite. 

But as I lay this other night firaking, 

I thought how lovers had a tokening. 

And among hem it was a commune tale. 

That it were good to here the nightingale, 
Bather than lend cnckow sing. 

And than 1 thought anon as it was day, 

I would go somo where to assay 
If that I might a nightingale here. 

For yet had I none heard of all that ycre, 

And it was the the third night of May. 

And anono as 1 tho day aspido. 

No longer would I in my bod abide, 

But vnto a wood that was fast by, 

I wont forth alone boldoly, 

And hold tho way downe by a brooko side. 

Till I came to a laond of whito and green, 

So faire one hsul I never in been, 

The ground was green, ypomlrod with daisie. 
The !loui*os and the groues like hy. 

All groeno and white, was nothing els seene. 

There sate I do^vno among tho faire flours, 
And saw tho birds trip out of hir hours, 

U'liero as they rested horn all tho night, 

They were so joyful! of tho dayes light. 

They began of May for to done honours. 

They eoud that soniico all by rote, 

There was many a lonely note, 
j Some song loud as they had plained, 

, And somo in other manner voice yfained, 

• And some all out with tho full throte. 

I They pfoyned hem, and made hem right gay, 

I And daunoodcu and lepten on the spray, 
i And ouermore two and two in fere, 

I Bight so as they had chosen hem to yere 
j In Fciierore vpon saint Ualentines day. 

I And tho riuer that I sate vpon, 
i It made such a noiso as. it ron, 

I Aceordannt with the birds armony, 

; Me thought it was the best melody 

• That might ben yheard of any mou. 

1 And for delite I wote neueir how 
; I fell in snch a slomber and a swow, 

Nat ail asleepo, ne fully waking, 

- And in that swow me thought I heard sing 
; The sorry bir<l, the leaud ouckow. 
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CUCKOW Aim NIGHTINGAIiE. 


[CBUlTJOSR. 


And that watt on a tree right fast by, 

But who was than euill apaid but I : 

“ Npw God,’* quod I, ‘‘that died on the croia 
Yeue sorrow on thee, and on thy leaud vois, 
Full little joy hane 1 now of thy cry.” 

And as I with the ouokow thus gan ohido, 

I hoard in the next bush beside 
A nightingale so Instely sing, 

That with her olere voice she made ring 
Through all the greene wood wide. 

“Ah, good nightingale,” quod I than, 

“ A little hast thou bon too long hon, 

For here hath ben the leaud cuckow. 

And Bongon songs rather than hast thou, 

I pray to God euill fire her bren.** 

But now I woll you tell a wonder thing, 

As long as 1 lay in that swouning, 

Me thought I wist what the birds ment. 

And what they said, and what was hir entent, 
And of hir speech I had good knowing. 

There hoard I the nightingale say, 

“ Now, good cuckow, go somewhere away, 
And let vs that can singen dwellen here. 

For Guery wight eschoneth thee to here, 

Thy songs be so elenge in good fay.” 

“ What,” quod she, “ what may thee aylen now, 
It thinketh me, I sing as well as thou. 

For my song is both true and idaino, 

And though 1 cannot crakell so in vaine, 

As thou dost in thy throtc, 1 wot neuor how. 

“ And euery wight may %mdorstand moo, 

But nightingale so may they not done thee, 
h'^or thou hast many a nice queint cry, 

I hane thee hoard soino, ocy, ooy, 

How might 1 know what that should be P* ” 

“Ah! foolo,” quod she, “wost thou not what 
it is. 

Whan that I say, ocy, ocy, ywis, 

'rhan meano I that 1 would wonder faine, 
That all they were shitmofnlly yslaine, 

That meonen ought againe loue amis. 

“ And also I would that all tho were dede, 
That thinke not in loue hir life to lode. 

For who so that wol not the god of loue seruc, 
' 1 dure well say he is worthy to sterue, 

Ahd for that skill, ocy, ooy, I grede.” 

‘ ‘ Eye,” quod tho cuckow, “ this is a queint lawr. 
That euery wight shall loue or be to draiv, 
•But 1 forsake all such companie. 

For mine entent is not for to die, 

• No neuor while 1 lino on Loues yoke to draw. 

“ For loners ben tho folke that ben on liue, 
That most disease haue, and most vnthriue, 
And most endure sorrow, wo, and care, 
And'loast feelen of welfare, 

Wliat nedeth it ayenst trouth to striae.”^ 


“ What,”* quod she, “ thou art out of thy mind, 
How might thou in thy ohurlanesse find ^ 
To speake of Loues seruaiunts in this wise. 
For in this world is none so good seruise 
To euery wight that gentle is of kind. 

“ For thereof truly commeth all goodnesse, 

All honour and all gentlenesse. 

Worship, ease, and all hertes lust, 

Farfite joy, and full assured trust, 
lolitie, pleasaunco, and froshnesso, 

“ Lowlyheod, largesse, and curtesio, 
Semelyhead, and true companie, 

Drede of shame for to done amis : 

For ho that truly Loues soruaunt is, 

Wore lother be shamed than to die. 

“ And that this is soth that I sey. 

In that beleeuo I wilkliuo and dey, 

And cuckow so I rede that thou do ywis : ” 

“ Than,” quod ho, “ let me neuer haue blisse 
If oner I vnto that counsailo obey. 

“ Nightingale thou spoakest wonder faire, 

But for all that is tho sooth contraire. 

For loue is in yong folke, but rage, 

And in old folke a great dotage, 

Who most it vsoth, most shall enpaire. 

“ For thereof cometh diseaso and honinesse. 

So sorow and care, and many a great sicknosso 
Desi^ite, debate, anger, and enuie, 

Dexjrauing, shame, vntrust, and jolousie, 

Fride, mischcofo, pouorty, and woodnosso : 

“ Louing is an ofiico of dospairo. 

And ono thing is therein that is not faire. 

For who that gottoth of loue a little blisse, 
But if ho bo alway therewith ywis. 

Ho may full soono of ago haue his haire. 

“ And, nightingale, therefore hold thee nj*'. 

For loue mo well, for all thy queint cry, 

If thou bo ferro or long fro thy make, 

Thou shalt bo as other that been forsake, 

And than thou shalt hoton as doe I.” 

• 

“ Fie,” quod she, “ on thy name and on thfig, 
Tho god of loue no lot thee neuer ythoo, 

For thou art worse a thousand fold than 
wood. 

For many a one is full worthy omA full good, 
That had bo naught no had louc^bee. 

“ For ouormoro Loue his seruants amendoth. 
And from all euill taches hem defendoth, 

And maketh hem to brenne right in a fire, 

In trouth and in worshipfuLl desire, 

And whan him liketh, joy inough homsendetb.” 

• Thou nightingale,” ho said, “ bo still, • 

For Louh hath no reason, bu^ it is will, 

For off time vntrue folke ho eosoth; 

And true foiko so biterly he displeaseth, 

That for default of courage he let hAi spill.’# 


OKAtrCtt.1 


CUCKOW AND NIGHTINGALB. [Fiest Pbbiop.— fVow toe 


Than tooke Tof the nightin^^ keepo, 

How she cast a sigh oat of her deepe, 

And said, ** Alas that eaer I was bore, 

I dan for tone not say one word more,” 

And right with that word she brast out to 
«weepe. 

** Alas,” quod ^e, ** my herte woll to breake, 
To hearen thus this loaud bird speake 
Of Lone, and of his worshipfnll Remise. 

Now, god of louo, thon help me in Homo wise, 
^That I may on this cnckow been awroake.” . 

Me thought than ho Rtort vp anone, 

And glad was I that lio was agone, 

And oiArmore the cuckow as he flay. 

Said, “ Forewoll, farewell, popingay.” 

As though ho had scornod me alone. 

And than camo th nightingale to moo. 

And said, Friond forsgoth I thanke thee, 
That thou hast linocr me to rescow, 

And ono auow to louo make I now, 

That all thi.s May I woll thy singer bo.” 

I thanked her, and was right woll apaiod : 

** Ye,” quod she, ** and bo thou not dismaied, 
Tho thou hauo herd the ouckow erst than me. 
For if I line, it shall amended be 
The next May, if I be not affraiod. 

** And ono thing I woll rode thee also, 

Ne louo thou not tho ouckow, no his loues so, 
For all that he hath said is strong leasing 
“ Nay,” quod I, “ thereto shall nothing me 
bring, 

For louo and it hath doo mo much wo. 

“Yo, vso,” quod she, “ this modicino 
Euory day this May or thou dino, 

Go looko vpon the fresh daisio. 

And though thou be for wo in point to die. 
That slioU full groatly lessen thee of thy xuue. 

“And looko ahvay that thou bo good and 
trow, 

And I woll sing ono of the songs new 
For lone of thco, as loud as I may crio : ” 
And than she l)egan this song full hie, 

“ I^khrcw all hem that been of louo vntruc.” 

whan she had song it to tho end, 

“Now farewell,” quod she, “for I mote wend, 
And god of louo, that can right well, and may, 
As much joj^send thee this day, 

As any yetK^or ho oner send.” 

Thus taketh tho nightingale her leaue of me, 

I pray to God olway with her be, 

And joy of lone he send her euermore. 

And slulde ua fro tho euckow and hia lore, 
For there ia not so false a bird as he. 

Fojfth she flow tho gentle nightingale 
To all the birds that were in that dale, 

And gate hem oU into a place in fere,t> 

And beaoughten hem that they Wbuld hero 
^ller dis^su, and thus began her tole. 


/ “ The onokow, well it ia not for to hide, 

How the cuokow and I fast haue chide, 

Ener aithen it was day light, 

I pray yon all that ye do me right 
On that foule falae ynkind bridde.’* 

Than spake o bird for all, by one assent, 

“ This matter asketh good auiaement, 

For we ben birdCa here in fere. 

And sooth it is, tho cuokow ia not here. 

And therefore we woU haue a parliment. 

“ And thereat shall tlm egle be our lord^ 

And other perea that Seen pf record, 

And the cuckow shall bo after sent, 

There ahall be yeuo tho judgement. 

Or els we shall finally gnake accord. 

• 

“ And this shall be without nay 
Tho morrow after Saint Ualentines day, 

Under a maple that is faire and grone, 

Before tho chamber window of the quene, 

At Woodstocko vpon the grene lay.” 

She thanked hem, and than her leaue toke, 

And into an hauthome by that broke. 

And there she sate and song vpon that tree, 

“ Terme of life lone hath withhold mo,” 

So loud that 1 with that song awoke. 

EXPLICIT. 

0 loud book with thy foul mdenosse, 

Sith thou haste neither beauty ne eloquence. 
Who hath thee caused or youe the hardinc^^so 
For to appcare in my ladies presence, 

1 am full rtikor thou knowest her beneuolence. 
Full agreeable to all her abying. 

For of all good she is tho best liuing. 

Alas that thou no haddest worthinesso. 

To shew to her some pleasannt sentence, 

Sith that Bho hath through her gentillosse 
Accepted tho semant to her cligno reuorcnco. 

O, mo repentoth that 1 ne had science 
And Iciser als, to make thee more flourishing. 
JPor of all good she is the best liuing. 

Beseech her meekely with all lowlinesse, 

Though I be ferre from her in absence. 

To think on my trouth to her and stodfast- ' 
nossc, . I 

And to abridge of my sorrowes tho violence. 
Which caused is, whorof knowoth your 8a> 
pience, 

She like among to notifie me her liking 
For of all good she is the best liuing. 

LANUOYE. 

Aurore of gladnesse, and day of Instinesse, ^ 
Lueem a night with heanenly inflnence 
lUuminod, root of beauty and goodnesse, <■ 
Suspires, which I effunde in silence, 

Of grace I beseech alledge let your writing. 

Now of all good, sith ye be best lining. 

' EXPLICIT. 

Chaueer,^Abovi 13SC* 
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22.— TO HIS EMPTY PURSE. 

To you my purse and to none other wight 
Oomploiiie I, for yo be my lady dere, 

I am sorry now that ye be light, ' 

For certes ye now make me hoauy cherc, 

Me were as lefo laid vpon a here, 

For whioh vnto yoor mercy thus I crio, 

Bo hoauy againe, or eis mote I die. 

Now Vouchsafe this day or it be night. 

That I of you the blissful sowno may here, 

<■>!• SCO your colour like the sunne bright. 

That of yclowiiess had noucr pcro, 

Ye bo my life, ye bo mj hortos stere, 

Quoene of comfort and of good compauie, 

Be heauy againe, or els mote 1 die. 

Now purse that art to me my liuoa light, 

And sauiour, as downo in this worLl hero, 

Out of this towno hclpe me by your might, 
Sith that you woll not bo mr treasure, 

I For I am shauo as noro as any frero. 

But I pray vnto your eurtcMio, 

Bo‘ heauy agaiuo, or els mote I die. 

EXI’Lll ir. 

( Vt'i in * — About 1380. 

I 

I 

' 23.— THE HOUSE OF FAME. 

And oko this house hath of entro'^s 
. As many as loaves bon on trees 

1 In summer, when that tliey bon groon ; 

And on the roof yot men iiia> sono 
' A thousand bolis, and woll mu, 

' To lotten the souml out ygo. 

And by day, in e^ery tide, 

Ben all the dooros open w idc ; 
nd by night each ono is unshetto ; 
e porter is there none to let, 
j No manoro tidings in to pace , 

I Ne never rest is in that place, , 

! That it n’ is filled full of tidings, 

I Either loud, or of wlflspcrings, 
j ^ And, ever, all the House’s angles 
1 ’ Is full of rowninga and of jangles ; 

^ • Of war*, of poaoG, of marri.^ges, 

I Of re.sts, of labour, of viilges, 

I Of abode, of death, of life, 

• Of love, of hate, accord, of strife ; 

! Of loss, of lore, and of winnings, 

Of health, of sickness, or lesings ; 

* Of faire weather, and tempestis, 

Of qualm, of folk^, ^d of beastis ; 

I • Of divers transmutauons 
j| Of estates and of regions ; 

, • Of trust, of dread, of jealousy, 

Of wit, of winning, of foU^^ ; 

Ofr plenty and of great famine ; 

Of cheap, of dearth, and of mine ; 

Of good, or of misgoyemment, 

• Of fire, and divers accident. 

Ciiaucer, — About 1380. 


24.— MERCY. 

But, sith *t!h so there is a trespass done. 

Unto Mercy lot yield the trespassotar. 

It is her office to redress it soon, 

For Trespass is to Mercy a mirr^ur. 

And like as the sweet hath the price by sour, 
So hy Trespass, Mercy hath nil her might : 
Without Trespass, Mercy hath lack of light. 

llTiat should Physio do but if Sickness wereP^ 
IV hat needqth salve but if there wore a sore P ' 
What noedeth drink where thirst hath no 
powi r ? 

I What should Moroy do, but Trespass g# afore P 
j But Trespass, Mercy woll be little store ; 

! Without Trespass near execution. 

May Mercy have no chief perfection. 

J Chaucer. — About 1380. 


1 25.— INTRODUCTION TO “ THE FLOWER 
1 " AND THE LEAF.” 

And so I, gloile of the season sweet 
i Was huppid thus ; upon a certain night 
I As I lay in my bod, sloop full unmeet 
' IVas unto mo ; but why that I no might 
Rest I no wist, for there n’ ’as earthly wight, * 

I As I suppose, had more of hertis case 
I Than I, for I u’ ’od sickness nor disease. 

Wherefore I marvell'd greatly of myself 
I That I so long withouten sleepe lay, 

And up I rose throe hours after twelve, 

About the springing of the gladsome day. 

AikI on I put my gear and mine array, 

And to a pleasant grove 1 ’gan to pas^*, 

Long or the bright snnne ui>rison was ; 

In which ivcro oak(*'H great, straight as a linO| I 
I Under the wliich the grass so fresh of hue j 

Was newly sprung, and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well from his fellow grew 
' With branches broml, laden with leaves new, 

I 'That springen out against the Bonn6 sheen, 

* Some very red, and some a light glad green, 

Wliich, as methought, was aright pleasant sight; 

And eke the burdis songis for to hear, 

WouM have rejoiced any earthly wight, 

And I, that couth not yet in no manere 
Hoaren the nightingale of all the year, 

Full busily hearkened ivith heart and ear 
If I her voice perceive could any ^ere. 

And at the last a path of little bredo 
I foam I, that greatly hod not us^d bo, 
r it forgrowen ivas with grass and weed, 

That well unneathis a wight might it see. 

Thought I, ‘'Tliis path some whider goth, 
parde I ** 

And so I followed it till it brought 
To a right pleasant herbir well ywrought, 

W^ch that benched was, and with turves new 
Freshly 4urv6d, whereof the gi^en^ grass 
Ho small, so thick, so soft, so fresh of hue, 
lhat most like to green wool, wot I, ilhwas ; 

The hedge also that yed4n in compass, 

*5 
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And olos^ in aU^ the green herb^re 
With eyeamore was set and eglatere 

Within, in fere so well and cunningly, 

That every branch and leaf grew by measure 
Plain as a board, of an height by and by ; 

I see never a thing, I yon enuare, 

So well ydone ; for he that took the cure 
It for to make, 1 trow, did all his pain, 

To make it pass ell tho that men have seen. 

Chaucer. — About 13S0. 


26 .— tHB DUPLICITY OP WOMEN. 

This world is full of variance, 

In everything, who taketh hoed, 

That faith and trust, and all Constance, 
Exiled bo, this is no dr||de, 

And^ve only in womanhead, 

I oan ysoo no sikemess ; 

But for all that yet, as I rcail, 

Beware alway of doubleness. 

Also that tho fresh summer flowers, 
Tho white and rod, tho blue and green. 
Be suddenly with wiiitor showers, 

Mado fuint and fade, witbouten ween. 
That trust is nono, as ye may seen. 

In no thing, nor no stoodfustnoss. 

Except in womon, thus I moan *, 

Yot aye beware of doublonoss. 

Tho crooked moon (this is no talo), 
Homo while ishoon and bright of huo. 
And after that full dark and pale. 

And every moneth ohangeth new. 

That who tho very sothe know 
All thing is built on brittlcuoss, 

Save that women alway bo true ; 

Yot aye boworo of doublonoss. 

The lusty freshtS summer's day, 

‘ And Phoobus with his boames clear, 
Toward^s night they draw away, 

And no longer list V appear. 

That in this present life now here 
Nothing nbidoth in his fairness, 

• Sa^o womon aye bo found ontoro, 

^nd devoid of all doublonoss. 

Tho sea eke with his stomo wawes 
Each day yfloweth new again. 

And by thi concourse of his lawes 
Tho ebbo AVoth in cert&in ; 

After groat drought thoro oometh rain ; 
That farewell here all stablenoss, 

Save that women be whole and picin ; 
Yet aye beware of doableness. 

Fortunos wheel go'th round about 
A thousand times day and night, 

'Whoso oouTse stondeth over in ddabt 
¥%r to transmuo she is so light. 

For which aduerteth in your sight | 

Th* untrust of worldly &)kleno^. 

Save WKunen, whioh d kind]^ right 
Ne hath no touch of doubleness. 


What rnun ymay the wind restrain, 

Or holden a snake by the tail P 
Who may a slipper eel constrain 
That it will void withouten fail P 
Or who con driven so a nail * 

To make sure newfangloncss, 

Savo women, that can gie their sail 
To row their boat with doubleness P 

At every haven they can arrive 
Whereas they wot is good passage : 

Of innocence they sannot strive 
With wawes, nor no rockes rage ; 

So happy is their lodemanage 
With needlo’ and stone their course to dress, 
That Solomon was not sc sage 
To And in them no dcflLblenes| : 

Tliorofore whoso doth them acc!u.so 
Of any double intention. 

To sxxsako rown, other tc muse, 

To pinch at their condition, 

All is but false collusion, 

1 dare right well the soth express. 

They have no hotter protoctii'm. 

But shroud them under doublonoss. 

So vrell fortuned is thoir chance, 

The dice to-tumcn up so down, 

With sice and cinque they can advaiico, 

And then by revolution 
They set a foil conclusion 
Of lomlx^s, as in sothfastness. 

Though elerkes niaken mention 
Their kind is fret with doublonoss. 

Sampson yhad oxperionco 
That womon were full true yfomul ; 

When Dalila of innocence 

With shoarcs *gan his hair to rounil ; 

To speak also of Rosamond, 

And Cleopatra’s faithfulncs.s, 

The stories plainly will confound 
Men that apeach their doublenoss. 

Single thing is not ypraisi^d, 

‘ Nor of old is of no renown. 

In balance when they«be yposed, 

For lack of weight they be borne down. 
And for this cause of just reason 
These women all of rightwisness 
Of choice and free election 
Most love exchange and doubleness. 

l’envoye. 

O yo women ! which bo inclined 
By influence of your nature 
To bo as pure as gold yfin^. 

And in your truth for to endure, 

Armeth yourself in strong armflre, 

(Lest men assail your sikerness}, 

Set on your breast, yonxadf t'assure, 

A mi^ty shield of doubleness. 

Ckatic4r. — About 1380, 
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THE TALE OF THE COFFEBS. 


27 .— PKAISE OF WOMEN. 

For, this ye know well, tho* T wouldin he, 

In women is all truth and steadfastness ; 
For, in {rood faith, I never of thorn sio 
But much worship, bounty, gmd irontlencss. 
Bight coming, fair, and f^ of meek^ness ; 
Good, and glad, and lowly, I you onsnrc, 

Is this goodly and kngelio creature. 

And if it hap a man be in disease, 

She doth her business and her full pain 
With all her might him to comfort and 
please, ^ 

If fro his diseasie him she might restrain : 

In word no deed, I wis, she well not faine ; 
With oil her might she doth her business 
To bringen him out of his heaviness. 

Lo, hero what gentleness these women have. 

If wo could know it for our rudeness ! 

How busye they bo ns to keep and save 
Both in hole and also in sickness, 

And alway right sorry for our distress I 
In every mancre thus shew tlioy ruth, 

Tliat in them is all goodness and all truth. 

Chdvccr. — About 1380. 


28.— THE LAST VERSES OP CHAUCER. 

^Written on his Deathh^’tL) 

Fly from the press, and dwell with sothfast- 
ness ; 

Siiffico unto thy good though it bo small ; 

For hoard hath hate, and climbing tickloness, 
Proas hath envy, and weal is blent o’er all ; 
Savour no more than thee behoven shall ; 
Redo well thyself, that otherfolk can’st rede. 
And truth thee shall deliver *t is no drede. 

Pain thee not each crooked to redress 
In trust of her that tumoth as a ball ; 

Great rest stondeth in little busino.ss ; 

• Beware also to spurn against a nolle ; 

Strive not as doth a crocke with a wall : 
Deemeth thyself that deemest other’s deed, 
And truth thee shall deliver ’t is no drede. 

That thoo is sent receive in buxomness ; 
The wrestling of this world asketh a fall ; 
Here is no home, here is but wilderness ; 
IJprth, pilgrim, forth ; O beast out of thy stall ; 
Look up on high, and thank thy God of all ; 
WaiveHi thy lust and let thy ghost tkee lead, 
And truth ^ee shall deliver *t is no drede. 

Chaucer, — About 1400. 


29 .— THE TALE OF THE COFFEES OB 
CASKETS, Ao. 

In a cronique thus I rode : 

Aboute a king, as must node, 

Ther was of Imyght^s and squiers 
Grot route, and eke of officers : 

Some of long time him hodden served, 

And thoughten that they haue deserved, 
Avanc^ment, and gon withoute : 

And some also ben of the route, 

That comon but a while agon, 

And they avanoed wore anon. 

These old6 men upon this thing, 

So as they durst, ageyne the king 
Among hemself compleignon ofte : 

' But there is nothin^said so softe, 

That it no comith out at lasts : 

The king it wisto, and als so faste, 

As he which was of high prudence : 

Ho shope therefore an ovidenoe 
Of hem that ploignen in the cos 
To knowo in whoso defalte it was : 

And all within his owne ontent, 

That non ma wist^ what it ment. 

Anon ho lot two cofros make, 

Of one semblance, and of one make, 

So lioh, that no lif thilke throwe. 

That one may fro that other knowo : 

'riiey were into his chamber brought. 

But no man wot why they bo wrought, 

And natheles the king hath bede 
That they bo sot in privy stede. 

As ho that was of wisdom slih ; 

Whan ho therto his time sih, 

All prively that none it wisto, 

His ^wn^ hondos that one ohiste 
Of fin gold, and of fin perio, 

The wiiich out of his trosorie 
Was take, anon ho fild full ; 

That other cofre of straw and mull 
With stones moynd ho lild also : 

Thus bo they full both^ two. 

So that crlicho upon a day 
Ho had within, whore ho lay, 

Thor should be tofore his bed 
A bord up set and fair^ sprod : 

And than ho let the cofres fette 
Upon the bord, and did hem set^ 

Ho knewe the names well of th«Jf 
The whioho agoin him grutchod so. 

Both of his chambre, and of his h^o, 

Anon and sent for hem aUe ; 

And seide to hem in this wise. 

There shall no man his hap despise : 

1 wot well ye have longe served. 

And god ^ot what ye have^served ; 

8 nt if it is along on me 
f that ye unavanced be, 

Or ellee if it belong on yow, • 

The Both^ shall be proved now t 
To stopp^ with your evil word, 

Lo ! here two cofres on the bold ; 

Cbese which you list of bo^ two ; 
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BOSIPH£LE*S VISION. 


[First Period . — From th& 


* And witeth well that one of tho 
Is with tresor so full begon, 

That if he happ^ therupon 
Te shall be rich^ men for ever : 

Now ohese and take which you is lever 
But be well ware ere that ye take, 

For of that one I undertake 
Ther is no manor good therein, 

Wherof ye mighten profit winne. 

Now goth together of one assent, 

And taketh your avisement ; 

For but I you this day avance, 

It stsat upon your owne ohanco, 

Al only in def^te of grace ; 

So shall be showed in this place 
Upon you all well afyn, 

That no defaltb shal be myn. 

They knelon all, and with one vois 
The king they thonkefP of this chois : 

And after that they up arise, 

And gon aside and hem aviso, 

And at last5 they acoordo 
(Wherof her tah'^ to rocordo 
To what issue they bo falle) 

A kiiyght shall spok(> for hem alio : 

He knoleth doun unto the king. 

And seith that they upon this thing. 

Or for to winne, or for to lose, 

Be 7 i all avised for to chose. 

Tho toke this knyght a yord on hondc, 
And goth there as the cofros stondo, 

And with assent of evorychono 
He leith his yorde upon one, 

And seith the king how thilke same 
They ohese in roguerdon by name. 

And proith him that they might it have. 

Tlie king, which wolde his honor save. 
Whan ho hod heard the common vois, 

Hath granted hem her owne chois, 

And toko hem therupon the koio ; 

But for ho woldt'^ it were seio 
Wliat good they have as they suppose, 

He bad anon tlio oofre unclose, 

Which was fulfild with straw and stones ; 
Thus bo they sorvod all at ones. 

^This king than in the sam^ stedo, 

^non that other cofro undodo, 

^Whero as they sihon grot riohosse, 

Wei more than they oouthen gesso. 

Lo ! seith tho king, now may ye see 
That tho^s no dofalto in mo ; 

Forthy itself I wol acquite, 

And boreth ho your owne wito 
Of that fortune hath you refused. 

Thus was this wise king excused : 

And they Icfto off her evil spochc. 

And mercy of her king beseche. 

^ John Gower, — About 1390. 


So.—BOSIPH^TLE’S vision of nu>lES. 

W^en come was the month of May, 

She would walk upon a day. 

And that was ere the sun arist, 

c % 


Of women but a few it wist. 

And forth she went privily 
Unto a park was fast by, 

All Boft4 walkend on the grass. 

Till she came there the land was 
Through which ran a great riv^e. 

It thought her fair, and said, Here 
“ Will I abide, under the shaw ; ” 

And bade her women to withdraw. 

And there she stood alone still. 

To think what was in her will. 

She saw the sweet flowers spring ; 

She heard (the) glad fowls sing ; 

She saw beastes in their kind, 

Tlie buck, the doe, t}\p hart, the hind, 

Tho males go with the femal#: 

And so began there a quarell 
Between love and her owne heart, 

From which she couthe not astart. 

And a.s she cast her eye about, 

She saw, clad in one suit, a rout 
Of ladies, where they comen ride 
Along under the wood side ; 

On fair ambuloud horse they set, 

That were all white, fair, and great ; 

And evoriche one rid on side. 

Tho saddles wore of such a pride. 

So rich saw she never none 

With pearls and gold so well begone ; 

In kirtels and in copes rich 
They were all clothed all alicli, 

Departed even of white and blue 
With all lustos that she know 
Tlioy were embroidered over all ; 

Their bodies weren long and small. 

The beauty of their fair face 
There may no earthly thing deface : 
Corownes on their heads they bare 
As each of them a queen were ; 

That all tho gold of Croesus’ hall 
Tho least coronal of all 
Might not have bought, after the worth : 
Thus oomen they ridond forth. 

John Goiver, — About 1390. 


31 .— THE ENVIOUS MAN AND THE 
MISER. 

Of Jupiter thus I find y-writ, 

How whDom that he woidd wit, 

Upon the plaints whioh'he heai^ 

Among the men, how it fared, 

As of the wrong condition 
To do justification ; 

And for that cause down he sent 
An angel, that about went, 

That he the sooth know may. 

So it befel ux>on a day, 

This angel which him should inform 
AVas clothed in a man’s form, 

And overtook, I understand. 

Two men that wenten over loud ; 

Through which he thought to aspy 
His cause, and go’th in company.* 
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This angel with his words wiso 
Opposeth them in sundry wise ; 

Now loud words and now soft, 

That made them to disputen oft ; 

And each his reason had. 

And thus with tales ho them led. 

With good examination, 

Tdl ho knew the condition. 

What men they were both two ; 

And saw well at last tho, 

^at one of them was^covotoiis. 

And his follow was envious. 

And thus when he hath knowlcdging. 

Anon he feigned departing, 

And said he mote algate wend ; 

But hearken now ^'hat fell at end ! 

For then hB made them understond. 

That ho was there of God’s send. 

And said them for the kindship. 

He would do them some grace again. 

And bade that one of them shonUl sain 
What thing is him Icvest to crave. 

And he it shall of gift have. 

And over that ko forth with all 
He saitli, that other have shall 
Tho double of that his fellow axetli ; 

And thus to them his grace he taxeth. 

The Covetous was wonder glad ; 

And to that other man ho bode. 

And saith, that ho first ax should ; 

For he supposoth that ho would 
I Make his axing of world’s good ; 

For then ho know well how it stood ; 

I If that himsell by double weight 
I Shall after take, and thus by sleight 
I Because that he would win, 

He bade his fellow first begin. 

This Envious, though it be late, 

When that ho saw he mote, algate. 

Make his axing first, ho thought, 

If he his worship and profit sought 
It shall bo double to Ids fere. 

That he would chuse in no manner. 

But then ho showeth what ho was 
Toward envy, and in this case, 

Unto this angel thus he said, 

And for his gift thus he prayed. 

To make him blind on his one oe, 

So that his fellow nothing see. 

This word was not so soon spoke, 

, Than his one ee anon was loko : 

And his fellow forthwith also 
Was blind on both his eyes two. 

Tko was that other glad enough : 

That one wept, and that other lough. 

• He set his one ee at no co^. 

Whereof that other two hath lost. 

John Qower, — About 1390. 


32 .— APOSTBOPHB TO FEEEDOM. 

A ! fredome is a nobiU thing ! 

Fredome mayse man to haiff liking I « 


Fredome all solace to man gifiis : 

He lovys at eso that frely levys ! 

A noble hart may haiff none ese, 

Na cllya nocht that may him plese, 

Gyff fredome foilythe : for fre liking 
Is yeamyt our all othir thing 
Na he, ihat ay hose levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill propyrte, 

The angyr, na tho wrechyt dome, 

That is cowplyt to foulo thyrldome. 

Bot gyff ho had assayit it, 

Than all perquer he suld it wyt ; 

And suld think fredome mar to pryse 
Than all tho gold in warld that is.^ 

John ]$arltnri\^^Ahoiit 1390. 


33 .— CHARACTER OP SIR JAMES OF 
DOUGLAS. 

All men loved him for his bounty, 

For ho was of full fair effoir, 

Wise, courteous, and debonair, 
liiirgo, and luffand als was ho, 

Ancl oure nil things lovtul lawt^*. 

* * * 

Ho was in nil his dcodis leal ; 

For him dedeynyeit not to deal 
With trcacihery, na with falsiH : 

His heart on high honohr was set ; 

And him contontit on sio manoro. 

That all him loved that wore him near. 

But ho was not so fair, that wo 
Should speak greatly of his beauty. 

In visage he was some deal grey, 

And had black hair, as I heard say ; 

But of limbs he was well made, 

With banys great, and shoulders braid. 

* * * 

When ho was blythe he w^as lovolj^, 

And meek, and sweet in company ; 

But who in battle might him see, 

Another countenance hod ho. 

John Barbour. — 4^fjut 1390. 


34 .— DEATH OF SIR HENRY DE B0«U>V 

And when tho king wist that they wcrc^ 

In hale battle, comand sae near. 

His battle gort he weel array. 

Ho rade upon a little palfrey, 
liawcht and joly arrayoud 
His battle, with' an ax in hand. 

And on liis bassinet he bote 
An hat of tyre aboon ay where ; 

And, thereupon, into takin, 

Ane high crown, thfit he was king. 

And when Glosier and Hereford were 
With their battle approgchond near, 
Beforo^hem all there came ridand, 

* With helm on heid and spear in h^d, * 

Sir Henry the Boon, the liorthy, 

That wa% a wicht ki^cht, and a hardy, 

And to the Earl of Hereford cousy^ s 
Armed in arms gude and fine ; 
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BATTLE OP BYLAND’S PATH. 


[Fibst Pebiod. 


Came on a steed a bowshot near. 

Before aJl other that there were : 

And know the king, for that he saw 
Him sao range his men on raw. 

And by the crown that was set 
Also upon his bassinet. 

And toward him he went in hy. 

And the king sae apeitly 

Saw him come, forouth all his fears, 

In hy till him the horse he steers. 

And when Sir Henry saw the king 
Come on, forontin abasing, 

TUI him he rode in great hy. 

He taught that he should weel liclitly 
Win mm, and have him at his will. 

Sin' he him horsit saw sae ill. 

Sprent they samon intill a lyng ; 

Sir Henry missed the noble king ; 

And ho that in his stirrups stude, 

With the ax, that wa^Phard and gude, 
With sae groat main, raucht him a <lint. 
That nouther hat nor holm micht stint 
Tlio heavy dush, that he him gave. 

That near the head till the hams clave. 
Tlio han<l-ax shaft frushit in tway ; 

And lie down to the yird gan gae 
All flatlings, for him failit micht. 

Tliis was the first straik of the ficht, 
Tliat was performit douchtily. 

And when the king’s men sae stonily 
Saw him, rioht at the first meeting, 
Porouton doubt or abasing, 

Have slain a knicht sae at a straik, 

Sio hord’mont thereat gan they tak, 
That they oomo on richt hardily. 

Wlion Englisliiiion saw thorn sao stoutly 
Como on, they had groat abasing ; 

And specially for that tlio king 
Sae smartly that gudo knicht has slalti. 
Tliat they withdrew them ovorilk amj. 
And dnrst not auo abido to ficht : 

Sao droid they for the king's micht. ^ 
When that the king repoirit was, 


That gart his men all leave the chase. 

The lordia of his company 

Blamed him, as they dnrst, greatumly. 

That he him put in aventure, 

To meet sae stith a knicht, and stour. 

In sic point as ho then was seen. 

For they said weel, it micht have been 
Canse of their tynsal everilk one. 

The king answer has made them none, 

But mainit'his hand-ax shaft sao 
Was with the straik broken in tway. c 

John harbour, — About 1390. 


35 — THE BATTLE OF BYlJlND’S PATH. 

Thus wore they feohtand in the pass. 

And wh(m the king Robert, that was 
WLss in his deid, and ancrly, 

Saw his men sao right doughtily 
The path upon their fayis ta’ ; 

And saw his fayis defend them sac : 

Then gort ho all tho Irishr^* 

That were intill his company, 

Argylo and tho Isles alsua, 

Spood thorn in great hy to the brao. 

And bade them leave tho path haly 
And climb up in tho crags hy ; 

And speed them fast tho height to ta’ : 
Then might men see them stoutly gae, 

And eliinb all gate up the height, 

And leave not for their fayis might. 

Maiigrc their fayis, they bare them sac 
That they uro gotten abuiie the brae. 

Then might men see them fight felly ; 

And rusche their fa 3 ds sturdily. 

And they that tiU tho pass were gone, 
Ma\igre their fayis, tho height has taue ; 
Tlmn laid tlio^’’ on with oU their might ; 
There might men see them folly fight. 

John harbour. — About 1390. 
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SECOND PEEIOD, 

FROM 1400 TO 1558. 


W AKTON, with ^at beauty and justice, compares the appearance of Chaucer in our 
langua;;'o to a ])rcmaturo day in an Kof^lish Hi)rin£f : after %hich the gloom of winter 
returns, and the buds and blossoms, which have been called forth by a trtuisiont sunshine, ore 
nipped by frosts and scattered by storms. The causes of the relapse of our poetry, after 
I Chaucer, seem but too apparent in the annals of £ngli.sh history, which during five reigns of 
I the fifteenth century continue to display but a tissue of conspiratues, proscriptions, and blood* 
I shed. Inferior even to France in literary progress, England displays in the fifteenth century a 
still more mortifying contrast with Italy. Italy, too, had her religious schisms and publio 
I distractions ; but her arts and Utcratiiro h;ul always a sholtering-place. They wore oven 
cherished by the rivalship of independent communities, luid roceivocl encouragement from the 
opposite sources of commercial and ecclesiastical wealth. But n'e had no Nicholas the Fifth, 
uor house of Medicis. In England, the evils of civil war agitated society as one iiiaKS. Thoro 
was no refuge from them — no iuclosure to feuce in the field of improvement — no mound to 
stem the torrent of public troubles. Before the death of Henry VJ., it is said that one half of 
, tho nobility and gentry in the kingdom had ponshod in the field, or on thoHeafibld. Whilst 
ill England tho publi<J spirit was thus brutalized, whilst the value and security of life were 
abridged, whilst the wealth of tho rich was emplo3'^cd only in. war, and tho i*hanco of ])atronage 
taken from tho scholar ; in Italy’, princes and magistrates vicil witli each other in calling men 
of genius around them, as the brightest ornaments of their states and courts. Tho art of 
)>rinting came to Italy to record the treasures of its literary attainments ; but when it came to 
England, with a very few exceptions, it could not bo said, for tho purpose of difiusing native 
literature, to bo a necessary art. A circumstance, additionally hosiiJo to tlie national genius, 
may certainly be traced in the executions for religion, which sprang ii{> as a horrible novelty 
in our country in tho fifteenth centurj'. Tho clergy w’cro determined to imlernnify thomHolvos 
for tho exposures which they had met with in tho preceding ago, and the unhallowed com- 
promise w^hich Henry IV. made with them, in return for supporting his accession, armed them, 
in an evil hour, wth the torch of porsocutpon. In one point of improvement, namely, in tho 
boldness of religious inquiry, tho North of Europe might alreatiy boast of being superior to 
tho South, with all its learning, wealth, and elegant acquiremuuts. Tlie Scriptures had been 
opened by Wicklifife, but they were again to become “ a fountain scaled, and a spring shflt at. 
Amidst tho progress of letters in Italy, the fine arts threw oncliantment around suporstl^ton ; 
and the worm imagination of tho South was congenial to tho nature of Catholic institutions. 
But tho English mind hod already shown, even amidst its comparative barbarism, a stem 
, independent spirit of religion ; and from this single proud and elevated point o^its character, 

, it was now to be orushod and beaten dow^ii. Sometimes a baffled struggle agflpst opxiression 
is more dcpres«:iug to tho human faculties than continued submission. 

Our natural hatred of tyranny, and we may safely odd, the general test of history and 
experience, would disx>oso us to believe religious persecution to be necessarily and essentially 
baneful to tho elegant arts, no less than to the intellectual pursuits of mankind. It is natural 
• to think, that when punishments are lot loose upon men’s opinions, they will spread a 
contagious alarm from tho understanding to the imagination. They will make the heart grow 
* close and insensible to generous feelings, where it is unac:custoincd to expigpss them freely ; and 
the graces and gaiety of. fancy will bo Ejected and apjlhllcd. In an age of perseention, oven 
tho living study of his own species must be dbmparatiyely darkened to the poet. Hcf looks 
round on the characters and countenanoes of his felloe-creatures ; and instqfui of the naturally 
cheerful and eccentric variety of their humours, he ijcads only a sullen and oppressed 
uniformity. To the spirit of poetry we should conceive such a period to bo anempMsable 
Avemns, where she would drop her .wings and expire. Undoubtedly this inference wilUbO 
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foond wamatod hy a general eurvey of the history of Genius. It is, at tho same time, im- » 
"possible to deny, that wit and poetry have in some instances flourished coeval with ferocious 
oigotry, on tho same spot, and under the same government. The literary glory of Spain was 
posterior to tho establishment of tho Inquisition. The fancy of Cervantes sported in its 
neighbourhood, though he declared that he cofQd have made his vrritings still more enter- 
taining if ho hod not dreaded the Holy Office. But the growth of Spanitsh genius, in spite of 
the co-existence of religious tyranny, was fostered by uncommon and glorious advantages in 
the circumstances of the nation. Sx>ain (for we are comparing Siinin in tho sixteenth with 
England in tho fifteenth century) was, at the period alluded to, great and proud in an emjare 
on which it was boasted that the sun never set. Her language was widely diffused. The 
wealth of America for a while animated all her arts. Robertson says that the Spaniards dis- 
covered at that time an extent of political knowledge which tho English thomselvoa ditf not 
attain for moro than a century afterwards. Ecligious persecutions began in England at a time 
when she was comparatively poor and barbarous, yet after she had been awakened to so much 
intelligqgce on tho subject of religion as to make one half of the people indig^iontly impatient 
of priestly tyranny. If we add to the political troubles of the age, tho circumstances of 
religious opinions being hileiiced and stifled by penal horrors, it will seem^moro ^nderful that 
the spark of literature was kept olive, than that it did not' Spread more widely. Yet tho 
fifteenth century hod its redeeming traits of refinement, the moro vrondcrful for appearing in 
the midst of such unfavourable circumstances. It had a Fortcscuo, although ho w'andered in 
exile, UDprotoctod by tho^constitution which he explained and extolled in hi^ writings. It had 
a noblo patron and lover of letters in Tiptoft, although ho died by the hands of the executioner. 

It witnessed tho founding of many colleges in both of tho imivcr->itios, although they ivere 
still the haunts of scholastic <|uibbling ; and it produced, in tho venerable I'ecock, one con- 
BOientions dignitary of tho church, who wished to liave converted tho Protestants by appeals 
to reason, though for so doing ho had his books, and, if ho had not recanted in good time, would 
havo hod his b^y also, committed to tho flames. To those causes may bo aacribod tho b.ack- 
wardness of our poetry between the dates of Chaucer and Spenser. I speak of the chasm 
extending to, or nearly to, Spenser ; for, without undervaluing the elegant talents of Lord Surrey, 

I think wo cannot consider tho national genius as completely emancipated from oppressive 
oironmstances, till tho time of Elizabeth. There was indeed a commencement of our poctiy 
under Henry VIII. It was a fine, but a feeble one. English geniua seems then to have come 
forth, but hal^ assured that her day of emancipation was at hand. There is something 
melancholy oven in Lord Surrey’s strains of gallantry. Tho succession of Henry VIII. gave 
stability to the government, and some degree of magnificence to the state of society. But 
tyranny was not yot at an end : and to judge, not by tho gross buffiTons, but by the few minds 
entitled to he called poetical, which appoar in the earlier i>art of the sixteenth century, wo may 
say that the English Mnso had still a diffident aspect and a faltering tone. # * * 

Tho Scottish poets of tho fifteenth, and of a part of tho sixteenth century, would also justly 
demand a place in any history of our poetry that meant to be copious and minute ; as the 
northern “ makers,” notwithstanding tho difference of dialect, generally denominate thoir 
langiiago “ Inglis.” Scotland produced an entire poetical version of the jEnoid, before Lord 
Surrey had translated a sixiglo book of it ; indeed, before thoro was an English version of any 
classic, excepting Boethius, if ho can bo <*alled a classic. Virgil was only known in the 
English language through a romanco of tho Sic^ of Troy, published by Coxton, which, as 
Bishop Douglas obser>’os, in the prologue to his Scottish .Eneid, is no more like Virgil than 
the devil is like St. Austin. Perhaiis the resemblance may not even be so great. But the 
Sootijrii poets, after all that has been said of them, form nothing like a br^iant revival of 
*''*lfi^ry. They oro on tho whole superior, indeed, in spirit and originality to their English 
Qontemporarios, which is not saying much ; but their style is, for the most port, cast, if possible, 
in a worst taste. Tho prevailing fault of English diction, in the fifteenth century, is r^undant 
ornament, and an affectation of Anglicising Intin words. In this pedantry and u8e*of “ aureate 
• terms,** the ^ottish versifiers wont even beyond their brethren of the south. Some exceptions 
to the remari^I am aware, may bo found in Dunbar, who sometimes exhibits simplicity and 
lyrical terseness; but even hU style has frequent deformities of quaintnoss, false ornament, 
and alliteration. The rest of them, when they meant to be most eloquent, tore up words from 
the Latin, which never took root in the language, like children making a mock garden with 
flowers and branches stuck in the ground, which speedily wither , — CampheWs Essay on , 
English Poetry. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


JOHN LYDGATE. 

* t 

John wh<f flouriftlictl nhont the 

year 1430, was an Augrustino monk of 8t. Ed- 
mund's Bury. “ His miiso,*’ says Warton, “was 
of universal afcess, and ho was not only tho 
poet of tho monastory, hut of tho world in 
pronorah If a disjfiiisinp was intended hy tho 
company of (Goldsmiths, a mask before His 
Majesty at Eltham, a !May-pramo for the 
sheriffs and aldermen of I^mdoi^a mumming 
before tho Lord IMayor, a i^oeession of 
papreants from tho eroafion for tho festival 
of (\trpvs C/tristi, or a card for .tho corona- 
tion, iiydprato was consulted and jjavo tho 
’ poctiy.’’ Ho travelled in France and Italy, 
j He kept a school for pupils of the hijyher 
' classes in versification. Ho wrote, accordinj? 

. to Kitsou, in his “ Bibliopfraphica Poctica,” 

> no fewer than 251 works. Ho was a good 
mathematician and also an accomplished 
scholar. Bom 1375, died 14C1. 

i — 

: JAMES I. 

James I., King of Scotland, the son of 
Kobert III., was taken by tho English on his 
' passage to Franco, and kept in confinement 
eighteen years. In 1423 he obtained his li- 
berty on Marrying Joanna Beaufort, daughter 
of the Earl of Somerset, with whom ho ha<f 
fallen in love from seeing her walking in the 
royal gardens at Windsor while ho was a 

* ' prisoner there, and who is believed to bo the 
* lady alluded to in Jameses pleasing poem of 

I tho King's Quhalr.” On his return to 

* Scotland he severely punished his uncle, the 

• Duke of Albany, and others, who had mis- 
governed the country in .his absence, in con- 
sequence of which a conspiracy was formed, 

I and he was murdered in his private apart- 
( ments in 1437. James I. was a most accom- 
! ^bshed gentleman, and a poet of no little I 
; merit. He invented a sort of plaintive 

• melody, which was greatly admired and imi- 
tated in Italy, in which country he was, in 
consequence, long remembered with respect. 
He was one of the most skilful harpers of fats 
time, and excelled ail competitors in the use 
of i^t instroment. Three compositions of 
hia have come down to us, ** Christ’s Kirk on 


tho Green,” ' tho “ King’s Qnliair,” and 
“Peebles at tho Play,” which exhibit no 
mean deErreo of intellectual power and literary 
skill. — liectnn's Vaiccf'sal p. 548. 


ANDREW WVNTOUN. 

Andrew Wyntouii lived in the early part of 
tho 15th century. Ho was a priest of St. 
Serf’s monastery in Loeblovon. He wrote a 
chronicle of his eountry in rhyme. It is 
** valuable as a picture of ancient manners, as 
a repository of historical anecdotes, and as a 
specimen of tho literaiy attainments of our 
ancestors. It contains a consideraVdo number 
of fabulous legends, such as wc may suppose 
to have boon told beside tho parlpiir fire of a 
monastory of those days.” — Cluvnhvfh's Cyclo* 
pifdiu of Eiujlish Liftraturv, vol. i. p. 28. 


BLIND HARRY. 

Blind Harry, or Henry the Minstrel, lived 
about tho close of tho 15th century. Ho sang 
tho adventures of Wallace, and the poem, in 
eleven books, is full of animated dcscriptioDK 
of battle and heroic dcK^ds. William Hamilton 
of Gibortfield paraphrased it into modern 
Scotch. In its new dress it lias been exceed- 
ingly popular among tho peasantry, and tendeii 
greatly to kindle the genius of Bums. 


ROBERT HENRYSONE. ' 

little is known of this pc^s Idstory. 
Ho was a schoolmaster at Dunfermline, 
and a monk of tho Bcnedictmo or4ler. He 
wrote a number of poems, tho chief of 
which are “ The ^Testament of Crosseide,” 
being a sequel to Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Cresseide ** Fabils;’* thirteen in number. 
His best fable is the ” Ypoulands Mouse and 
the Bur^ise Mouse ; ” but^iis most exquisite 
production is ** Bobene and MaJeyne,” which is 
probably the earliest specimen of pastoral 
poetry ia, the Scottish limgnfge. Dr. David 
Irving, in hit ** lives of the Scottish Poets,” 
thus speaks of him ” The various %orks of# 
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Heniysoiie aflbrd ao excellent a specimen of 
the Sottish lanNoagc ax^ rendfication, that a 
complete collection, printed with dneaccuiapy 
and accompanied with proper iUostrations, 
oonld not fail to be highly acceptable to the 
lovers of onr early literature. The poems of 
Henrysone are given in the oolle^ons of 
Hniles, Pinkerton, Bamsay, Sibbald, Irving, 
and Ellis.*' He died some time before the 
year 1508. 


WILLIAM DUNBAB. 

Wiliam Dunbar, bom 1465, died 1530. 
Dunbar was a native of Salton, East Lothian, 
Scotland. He received his education at the 
University of St. Andrew. He became a 
Franciscan friar, and preached in Scotland, 
England, and France. Jamas IV. gave him 
residence at the court, and omployoil him in 
diplomatic services. He w'roto The Thistle 
and Bose," an allegory colobrating the 
marriage of James lY. of Scotland with 
Margaret, daughter of Henry Vll. ; Tlio 
Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins through 
Hell;" and “The Golden Terge.*' His 
*• Merle and Nightingale” exhibits much 
beauty. The Two Married Women and the 
Widow ” is in a rieh vein of humour : it is 
however indelicate. Sir Walter Scott ex- 
presses a very high opinion of Dunbar; ho 
says, that he is unrivalled by any poet that 
Scotland has yot produced ; ’* and Ellis speaks 
in oqufdly high terms : ** Dunbar’s peculiar 
oxoollonoe is much good sen^e and sound 
morality, expressed with force and couoiso- 
noss. His stylo, whether grave or humorous, 
whether simple or ornamented, is always 
energetic; and though all liis compositions 
cannot be expected to possess equal merit, we 
seldom find in them a weak or redundant 
stanza.” His poems were published with 
notes by Sir David Dolrymple. Strange to 
say that, with a very slight exception, all lus 
writings remained in manuscript till the 
beginning of the last century. 


GAWAIN DOUGLAS. 

Gawain Douglas, bom at Broohin 1475, 
died 152)^ Ho was the third son of Arclii- 
bald, fifth I’arl of Angus, and became Bishop 
of Dnnkeld. He was eduoatod at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and having entered the church, 
he was ever regarded as alover of peace. Ho 
was a poet of cousidorafte power, and his 
prineipal production, ” The Pi^ce of Honour,” 
wiH often remind the reader of Bunyan*s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. He is, hoover, best 
Iqmwn fov his translation of Vila's iEnfid 
into Scottish verse : the first versum qf any 
ohuudo author^ into the Britiah kmguage. 
IUlam,in **Xnbroduetiog^ litaiaiy History,” 
Q says V the oharacto V Douglas’s orighial 
poetry seeme to be that of the middle ages in 


general—prolix, though sometimes animated, 
descriptive of sensible objects.” Warton 
speaks of him as highly poetical ; and Irving 
as a bold and eneigetio writer. 


SIB DAVID LYNDSAY. 

Sir David Lyndsay was bom about 1490* 
He served King James V. in a variety of 
offices, as sewer, carver, cupbearer,fpurBe. 
master, and was afterwards appointed Lord 
Lyon King at Arms. He was given to hu« 
mour and satire ; and though so intimately 
connected with the oourt, yet he boldly de- 
nounced its foibles lAid abuses. The clergy, 
who then led for the most part very dissolute 
lives, ho strongly assailed. His writings 
doubtless contributed in no little degree to 
help forward the Beformation in Scotland. 
He died about the year 1555. 


. JOHN SKELTON. 

Jolm Skelton was bom either in Cum- 
berland, or more probably in Norfolk, about 
1460. He was educated at Oxford, and after- 
wards bocamo Rector of Diss. His conduct 
was Tory unsuitable for a clergyman, although 
some allowauce must bo made for the general 
laxity of the times. Through an attack in 
his poem ” Why come yo not to Oourt P ” on 
Cardinal Wolsoy, then in the zenith of power, 
he was compelled to seek refuge with Islip, 
the Ablx>t of Westminster. With this kind 
and faithful friend ho lived till his death, in 
1529. His works consist chiefly of satires 
and sonnets : there are al*<osome severe remarks 
on Lil 3 % a noted grammarian at that period. 
The Itov. Alexander Dyco has published his 
X>oems. 


HENBY HOWABD. 

• 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, bom 1518, 
died 1547. He was the third son of Thomas, * 
Earl of Surrey, and third Duke of Norfolk, by 
his second duchess, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. He was the 
companion of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Bioh« 
mond, Henry VIIl.’s natural son. Both were 
sent to Cardinal College, now .called Christ 
Church, Oxford. He married in 1535 Lady 
I'rances Vere. In 1542 he served under his 
father in Scotland. Two years afterwards he 
was appointed Field-Matshal of the EngliaS 
army on the Continent. He distinguished him& 
self greatly at the sieges of Idmdreoy and 
Boulogne. He became hlgl^y popular, and de- I 
serveefiy so, as his valour, sl^, and aoeom- 
pliriunents were great. ]^t tMs the jealous 
Henry eoiddiU brook* He was recalled tem 
the Contment and hnptieoiHiiSi immediately mi 
hisearivalinExiglaAd* Hewaa thenduuved, 
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on the most triSisg aiid flimayprotenoeBs with 
> high treason. He was ooniricted, and on the 
19th Jannazy, 1547) this hrayO) genezonB, 
noble-hearted man was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, through the oapzioe of a relentless 
tyrant. He left two sons and three daughters. 
^ !l^bert Chambers rightly describes the poetry 
of Surrey as ** remarkabhs for a flowing mdody, 
ooizectness of style, and purity of expression. 
He was the first to introduce the sonnet and 
blank gf- rse into English poetry. The gentle 
and melancholy patiios of his style is well 
exemplified in the verses which he wrote 
during his captiyity in Windsor Castle.** He 
was celebrated by Drayton, Dryden, Fenton, 
and Pope ; and Sir Walhar lUleigh says, “ ho 
was no less vali&it than learned, and of excel- 
lent hopes.” Lodge, in ** Biographical Ac- 
cotmts of the Holbein Portraits,” states that 
'"the character of Henry, Earl of Surrey, re- 
flects splendour even upon the name of Howard. 
Ho revived, in an ago too rude to enjoy fully 
those beauties which more nature could not but 
111 some degree relish, the force of ex|)rea 8 ion, 
the polished style the passionate senti- 
ments of the best poets of antiquity.*’ Hallam, 
in his Literary History of Europe,” writes, 
' the taste of this remarkable man is more than 
his poetical genius. Ho did much for his own 
country and his nativo ianguago.** v 


Sm THOMAS WYAT. 

Sir Thomas Wyat tho Eldor was born at 
Aliington Castle, in Kent, in 1503. Ho was 
educated at tho University of Cambridge. 
Ho married early, and was in great repute 
with Henry VIII., who sent him on many 
difficult missions, in all of which he showed 
great wisdom and knowledge of mankind. It 
IS believed that ho was attached to Anno 
Boleyn before her marriage with tho king. 
His poems were one of tho last works read by 
the ill-fated queen. Once Wyat seems tog 
have lost his influence at court, for he was 
committed to the Tower ; but though unfairly 
tried, was honourably acquitted. He once 
again become a favourite with the capricious 
and tyrannical monarch. “ In tho autumn of 
1542, he received orders to meet tiie Spanish 
Ambassador, who had landed at Falmouth, 
and to conduct him to London. In 
jourzi 0 y he overheated himself with riding, and 
was seized at Sherborne with a malignant 
^ver, which carried him off, after a few days* 
illness, in his thirty-ninth year .” — (OcmiphelVs 
oSpccimens of the British Poets.) He wrote 
many beautiful songs and sonnets, principally 
*at his paternal seat of Aliington. He also 
translate David’s Bsahns into English verse. 


ANDBEW BOUBD. 

Andrew Boutd, bomalxmtl500, died 1549. 
was n aathrs of Sussex, and edneatea at 


Oxford. Heaime tdlsiu tiud} he **ft<s<pMiited 
markets and Mrs whsvp n oonfliix of people • 
used to get togethei? to whom he pxesoribed, 
and to induce them to flock thither iho more 
readily, he would make hmnoroiia speeches.” 

He published ** Prynoyples of Astronomye ** in 
1540 ; in 1542 he issued ” The First Boke of 
the Introduction of Knowledge, the which doth 
teach a man to spoid&e part of al maner of 
languages, and to know the usage and fashion 
of al maner of countryes, &o.,” of which work o 
Dibdin Bays, ** Probably tbe most ourioua and 
generally interesting volume ever put forth 
from the press of the Coplands.*' He wrote 
the well-known and celebrated ** Morw Tales 
of the Mad Men of Gotham.** This ** was 
accounted a book fuU of wit and mirth by 
scholars and gentlemen. Afterwards being 
often printed, is now sold only on tho stalls of 
ballad-singers.” — Ojpou.) He vrrote 
“Tho Breviario of Healthe for aU Manner of 
Sicknesses and Diseases,” Ac., 1547, which 
was approved by the University of Oxford. 

In tho dedicate^ Epistle to the College of 
Physicians be thus writes : “ Egregious doctors 
and masters of tho oximious and arcane 
Hcionco of x>hy 8 ic, of your urbanity exas- 
poraie not yourselves against mo for making 
this little volume of ifliysic.” See Wood's 
“ Athon. Oxon.,” Bliss’s edit. ; Warton’s “Eng- 
lish Poetry”; Dibdin's “Ames”; “Brit. 
Jlibliog^” f Kitson's “ Bibliog. Poet. ** ; Dodd’s 
“Oh. Hist.,” vol. i. ; CooiJor’s “Musob* 
Library ” ; Phillips’s “ Theatrum Poet. 
Augl. ” ; Hcamo’s “ Prof, to Benoclictus Abbas 
I PotrobuTg” ; Chalmers’s “ Biog. Diet.” 


THOMAS TUSSEB. 

Thomas Tusscr, born 1523, died 1580. 
Little is known of this poet beyond that “ he 
was well educated, commenced life as a 
courtier under tho patronage of Lord Puget, 
but became a .farmer, pursuing agriculture at 
Batwood, in Sussox, Ipswich, Fairstoad in 
Essex, Norwich, and other places; tlmt he 
was not successful, and had to betake hitn^^ 
to other occupations, such as those of a ofib- 
ristor, fiddler, Ac. ; and that finally be died a 
poor man in London, in the year 1588. Tusser 
has left only one work, published in 1557, 
entitled ‘ A Hundred Gooil Ponjats of Hus- 
bandrie,' written in simple, but at the same 
time strong verse. It is our first, and not 
our worst didactic poem.”— Oco. QiJfiUcm*s 
%oith Memoirs of the less known 
Britinh Poets. 


^ BICHABD EDWAEDSa 

Bich^ Edwards, 1523— 1586. One ol the 
earliest*draq^tic writers, educated at Corpus 
Chxisti College, a^ Christchnroh, Oxford.* 
He was one of tm "eontribaton *of tliso 
“Feradyse of Daynty BevisesV' author of 
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“Damon 'and Pythias.** This Damon and | 
Pythias ’* was the foremost of English dramas I 
On classical subjects, and was] acted before | 
Queen Elizabeth in 15G0. He wrote also the 
comedy of ** Folicmonand Arcyte,” which was 
performed in the hall of liis former college, 
Christchurch, in the sadio 3 'ear ; and Wou<l, m 
'^Athen. Oxon.,** Bliss's edit., i. 353, gives a 
most interesting account of the acting 
thereof in the presence of Royalty, when the 
cry of the hounds was so well imitated that 
many of the scholars “were so much taken 
and surprised, supposing it had been real, 
thatr^diey cried out, * There, there — he'seaught, 
he's caught ! ' All which the queen mcrnly 
beholding, said, * Oh, excellent ' those boys in 
very truth are ready to leap out of the 
windows to follow the hounds.* ’* Edwards’s 
madrigals and other poetical productions were 
very popular. See Puttenhani’s “Arte of Eng. 
Poets ** ; Wood's “ Annals ’* ; Sir E. L*rydge'»’»» 
edit, of Phillips’s “ 'I'hcatriim Pociariini ” ; 

“ Brit, Bibliog." vol. iii. ; Hawkins's “ Hist, of 


Music** ; Ellis's “ Spec. Eng. Poet. ’* ; Warton’s 
“ Hist, of Eng. Poet. ” ; “ Biog. Dramat. " ; 
Collier's “Hist, of Dram. Poet.” ; and Drake’s 
** Shakspeare and his Times.” 


WILLIAM HUNNIS. 

William Hunnis was chapol-mastc^o Queen 
Elizabeth. Ho wrote “Certayne Kalms in 
English Metre,” 1550 ; also in 1578 a “ Hyvo 
full of Hunny, containing the First Booko of 
Moses called Genesis turned into English 
Metro.” He pnbl^hed “Seven Sobs of a 
Sorrowful Soule for Sinn^,” Ac., in 1585; 
“Recreations,” in 1588, and other works. 
See “Bibl. Anglo. Poet. Lowndes's “ Bibl. 
Man. ” ; Brydges's “ Brit. Bibliog. ” ; Camp- 
bell’s “ Spec, of Eng. Poets ” ; Dibdin's “Lib. 
Comp.,” od. 1825, C55; Hallam’s “Lit. Hist, 
of Europe,” cd. 185 i, ii. 120; Collier’s 
“ Annals of the Stage,” vol. i. p. 235. 
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36.— CANACE, CONDEMNED TO DEATH 
BY HER FATHER ^OLUS. SENDS TO 
^ HER GUILTY BROTHER MAOAREUS 
THE LAST TESTIMONY OF HER UN- 
HAPPY PASSION. 

Out of her swoono when she did abbraMe, 
Know ingr no mean but death in her di''trt*>"»o, 
To her brother full piteou^ilie she said, 

“Cause of my .<«orrowe, rooto of my hoavino**se, 
That w'hiloni were the «ours(j of my ffladiies'^o, 
When both our joyos by wdllo were so dis])0‘'ed. 
Under one key our hearts to be enolosed. 


1 


And most her sorrowre was for her childo%^akc, 
Upon whoso face in her barme sleep j^nfiro 
Full many a tore she wept in complayning. 
After all this so as she stoodo and quoke, 

Her child beholding mid of her peiuea amart, 
Without abo(lo the 8han)e swonl she tooke, 

And rove hersolfe oven to the hearto ; 

Her ehildo fell down, which mightt'^not astort, ^ 
Having no help to Purcour him nor save, 

But in her blood theselfo began to bathe. 

Jnhn L[i0joU\ — Ahniit liSO. 


* 

This is mine end, I may it not astnrte ; 

O brother mine, there is no more to saye ; 
Lowdy beseeching with mine w hole heart 
For to remember specially, I praye, 

If it befall my littel sonno to <lye, 

'Fhat thou mayst after some mind on us ha\ e, 
Suffer us both bo buried in one grave. 

T hold him fitrictly tw'onc my armcH tweiii. 
Thou and Nature laide on me this charge ; 

He, guiltlosao, mu8t^ with mo suffer paino. 
And. Pith thou art at freedom and at large, 
Jjet kindnesHO our6 lovo not so discharge, 

But have a minde, wherever that thou be, 
Oncu on a day upon my child and me. 

On thee and mo dopendoth the treapaco 
Touching our guilt ami* our great offence, 

But, w'claway ! most kngelik of face 
• Our childc, young in his pure innocence, 

Shall agayn right suffer death's violence. 
Tender of limbos, God woto, full guiltl^esse 
.The goodly fairo, that lioth hero spcochli'bs. 

• 

A mouth he has, but wordis hath he none ; 
Cannot eomplaine alas ! for none outrage : 
Nor gmteheth not, but lies here all alone 
Still as a lambe, most meke of his visage. 
*What heart of stHe could do to him dra&ge, 
Or suffer him dye, beholding the mancre 
*And looke benigne of his twein cyen clere.” — 

**»#'*** 

Writing her letter, awhapped all in drede. 

In her right hand her pen ygan to quake. 

And a slmrp sword to make her heiwt^ blede, 
la her left hand her father hath her take. 


37.— .FKOM “ THE LONDON LACK- 
PENNY.’’ 

Within the hall, neither rich nor yet poor 
Would do for 1110 aught, altho’ I should die, 
Which seeing I gat mo out of the door. 

Whore Flemings began on mo for to ci‘y, 

“ Master what will you kopen or buy P 
Fine felt hats, or spectacles to rca«l ? 

Lay down your sih or and hero may you speod.” 

Then to Westminster gaio I presently wont, 
>Vhon the sun it was :it high iirimo : 

And cooks to me they took good intent. 

And proffered me broail, with ole and wine, 
Ribs of beef, both fat and full fine, 

A fair cloth they *gan for to spread. 

But, wanting money, I might not bo sped. 

Then unto London I did mo liie. 

Of all the land it bcareth the price. 

“ Hot poascods ! ” — one began to cry, ^ ' 

“ Strawberry ripe, and cherries in the rise. ' 
One bade mo draw near and buy Homo spice. 
Pepi)cr and saffron they *gan mo bid,^ 

But, for lock of money, I might n^ speed. 

Tlicn to the Clicepo I ’gan me drawn. 

Where much people I saw for to stand. 

One offered mo velvet, silk, and lawn ; 

Another he taketh mo by the hand,— - 
“ Here is Paris thread, the finest in the land.’* 

I never was used to such things indeed, 

And, wanting money, I not speed. 

^en wenf I forth hy Londm Stone, 

Tbrongh ont all Caswyke Street. * 
Drapeup much cloth me offered anon. 

Thencomaimeonecried — “Hot sheep* sfeet.” 
One cried “ Mackrell ! Byssea jrreen ! ** 

another ’gan greit. 
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One bade me buy a hood to cover my head, 

* But, for want of money, { might not be aped. 

Then I hied me nnto East Oheepe. 

One cries ribs of beef, and many a pie. 
Pewter pots they clattered on a heap. 

There was harp, pipe, and minstrally. 

“ Yea, by cock ! nay, by cock ! ” — some *gan 
cry. 

Some sang of Jenkin and Julian for their znced. 
< But, for lack of money, I might not speed. 

Then into Comhill anon I yode. 

Where was much stolen gear ; among 
I saw Whore hung mine own hood. 

That I had lost among the throng. 

To buy my own hood I thought it wrong % 

I know it, well as I did my or(»od, 

But, for lock of money, I <»oiil(i not siicc<l. 

f' 

The tavomoT took mo by the sloevo, 

“ Sir,** says ho, “ will you our wine assay ? ’* 

I answered, “ That cannot much me grieve, — 
A penny can do no more ihaii it may." 

I drank a pint, and ft»r it did pay : 

Yet sore a hungered from thonoe I yode, 

And, wanting money, I oonhl not speed. 

John .Uioitt 1420. 


38 .— A SYLVAN ELTREAT. 

Till at the last, among the bowos glade, 

Of adventure, I caught a ph*a«aiit shade ; 

Pull smooth, and plain, and lusty for to seen, 
And soft ns velvet was the yongo green : 
Whore from my horse I did alight ns fn^t, 
And on the bow aloft his reine I'a'-t. 

So fain^ and mate of weariness I was. 

That I mo laid iwlown upon the grns'j, 

Upon a brinko, shortly for to tell. 

Beside tho river of a crystal! well ; 

And tho water, as I reherve ran, 

Liko quicko silver in his streams y-rnn. 

Of which tho gravel and tho brighte stone, 


41 .— SPRING. 

QUKAIB : CANTO II. 

Ilf Ver, that full of virtne is and good, 

When Nature first beginnetb her emprise. 
That whilom was, by cruel frost and flood, 
And showers sharp, oppressed in many wise : 
And Cynthins beginn^ to arise 
High in the oast, a morrow soft and sweet. 
Upwards his course to drive in Aricto ; 

# 

II. 

Passit but midday four 'greis, even 
Of length and breadth his angel wingis bright 
He spread upon the ground down from the 
heaven ; • 

That for gladness and comforf of the sight. 
And with tho tickling of his heat and light, 
Tho tender flowris oponit them and spri^, 
And in their nature thankit him for glad. 

James L of Scotland. — About 1420. 


42.— JAMES BEWAILS HIS CAPTIVITY. 

CANTO IT. 

VII. 

Whereas in ward full oft I would bewail, 

My deadly life full of pain and pennance*, 
Saying right thus: — “What have I guilt, to fa 11 
My freeilom in this world and mypleasaunce 'f 
Since every wight thereof has suffisance, 

*rhat I behold, — and I, a creature 

Put from all this : — ^hard is mine aventhre. 

VIII. 

“ Tho bird, tho boast, tho fish eke in tho ’^ca, 
Tlioy live in freedom, evorieh in his kind, 

And I, a man — and laeketh liberty ! 

. What shall I sayn ? What reason may I finvl 
1 That fortime should do so I" ” Thus inmy mind ; 
‘ My folk I would argewe — but all for nought — 

( Was none that might that on my paines rought. 
t James I. of Scotland. — About 1420. 


As any gold, against tho sun y^shone. 


John Lydtjatr, — 1420. 


( 39 ,— THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Fortitude sn stood steadfast in his might : 
Defended widows ; cherished chastity : 
Knighthood in prowess gave so clec 4 >r a light 
Girt with his sword of truth and equity. 

John Linhjate. — 1120. 


40 .— GOD»3 PROVIDENCT5. 

God hath a thousand hond^s to chastise ; ^ 

A thousand dort^s of punicion ; 

A thousand bow 6 s made in divers wiseS 
A thousand arlblaats bent in his oong^n. 

John Lydgate. — .4bot(< 1420. 


43 .— JAMES FIRST SEES THE L^VDY 
JANE. 

Bewailing in my chamber, thus alone, 
Despaired of tUl joy and remedy, 

For-tired of my thought, and woe-begonc, 

And to tho window gan I walk in hy 
To see tho world and folk that went forbye. 
As, for tho time, though I of mirthis fo^ 
Might have no more, to look it did me good. 

Now was there made, fast by the towris wall, 
A garden fair ; and in the comers set 
Ane arbour green> with wandis long and 
small 

Railed about, and so with trees set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet 
That lyf was none walking there forbye, 
That«niight within scarce any wight espy. 
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Ho thick the boai^ and the leavia groen 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 

And xnids of every arbour might be seen 
The sharpe greene sweete juniper. 

Growing so fair with branches here and there, 
That as it seemed to a lyf without, 

The bonghis spread the arbour all about. 

And on the smalle greene twistis sat. 

The little sweete nightingale, and sung 
So loud id clear, the hymnis consecr it 
Of lovi*f use, now soft, now loud amoni% 
lliat all the gardens and the wallis rnug 
Bight of their song. * * 

Cost I down mine eyes again, 

Wliore as I saw, gralking^inder the to^^ or. 
Full secretly, now comeu here to plain. 

The fairist or the freshest youngo flower 
That ever I saw, mothought, before that lionr. 
For which sudden abate anon astart. 

The blood of all my body to ni^ heait. 

And though I stood nba'-it tho a life. 

No wonder was ; for why my m ittis all 
Were HO overeome with plooHaneo and delight, 
Only through letting of my c\y on lull. 

That Huddonly my heart bceame her thrall. 
For over of free will, — for of inenn<*e , 

There was no token in her sweete face. 

And in my head I drew right hastily. 

And eftesoons 1 leant it out again. 

And saw her walk that very womanlv. 

With no wight mo’, but only women twain. 
Then gan I study in myself, and sayii, 

“ Ah, sweet ! arc yo a worldly ereutiire. 

Or hea^ only thing in likeness of nature ? 

Or are yo god Ciipidis oivn prinees««, 

And oomin are to loose me out of band ? 

Or arc yc rciJf Nuiurc the ifothJc'ts, 

Tlutt have th pant tut mth ipntr htm'nthf 
77ns garden full of jUntcr^ cm tiu if ylmid 
What shtill I think, alas ’ what rovoronoo 
Shall 1 mister unto your excellence i 

If ye a goddess be, and that ye like 
To do mo pain, I may it not astart • 

If yo bo warldly wight, that doth me siko, 

• Why list God make you so, my dearest keart, 
To do a seoly prisoner this smart. 

That loves you all, and wot of nought but wo ? 
And therefore mercy, sweet ! sin’ it is so.” * 

• 

Of her array tho form if I shall iimte. 
Towards her golden hair and rich attire, 

In fretwiso conchit with pcarlis white 
And great balas learning as the Are, 

With mony ane cmeraut and fair sapphire ; 
^d on her head a chaplot fresh of hue, 

Of plumis parted rod, and white, and blue. 

Full of quaking spangia bright aa gold. 
Forged of shape like to the amorets, 

So new, BO fresh, so pleasant to behold. 

The plumis eke like to the flower jonets ; 

And other of shape like to the flower jona^ ; 


And above all this, there was, well 1 wot. 
Beauty enough to make a teorld to doat 

About her neck, white as tho fire amnil, 

A goodly chain of small orfovory. 

Whereby there hung a ruby, without fail, 
like to ane heart shapon verily, 

’rhat as a spark of low, so wantonly 
Seemed burning npon her uhito throat. 

Now if there was good party, God it wot. 

And for to walk that fresh May’s morrow, 
Ano hook sho had upon her tissuo white, 

That goodlier hod not boon seen to-forow, 

As I suppose ; and girt sho was alitc, • 
Thus halflings loose for haste, to such dcligh* 
It was to see her youth in goodliliodo, 

That for rudeness to speak thereof I dread. 

In her wns youth, boaii^, \vith hninblo iiport, 
Bounty, riches, and womanly foatur(\ 

God better wot than my pen can repoi*t : 
AViwlom, largess, estate, and cunning huj^. 

In every point so guided her measure. 

In wor«l, in deed, in Hlmpe, in eountiuianec. 
That nutiiro might no more her cliild avuiieo I 

And whcui hlio walked had a little ihriiw 
Untier ilie sweete groemo boughis bent, 

Her fair fresh face, aH white as any Hiitiw, 

She turned has, and fiirih her wii>is went ; 
But tho began mine aches and torment, 

To see her part and follow 1 na might ; 
Mothought tho day was turned into night. 

JanKs I. (f Stnilinnl -^Ahnuf, 1 (, 20 . 


44.— .the return of DAVID II. FRO> 
CAPTIVITY. 

Yet in prison was King D.iv.y. 

And when a lung time was i>uno by, 

Frao prison and porple\itio 
To Berwick CaHtlo brouglit wuh In*, 

With tho Earl of Noiiliamptoun, 

For to treat there of his raiisouu. 
tSomo lords of Scotland cornu tliere, 

Ami ols prelates, that wise-it were*. 

Four days or five there treated tliey, 

But tlioy occonlod by nao way ; 

For English folk all angry were. 

And ay spak rudelj mair and mai^ 

While at the last the Scots part^ r 
That dred their foes’ fcllony, 

All privily wont hamo thoir way ; 

At that time thercr noe mair did they. 

The king to London then was had, 

That there a lang time after bade. 

After syne, with mediatioun 
Of messengers, of his ronsgun 
Was treated, while a set aay 
4nil Berwick him again brought they. 

And there was treated sae, ^at ho 
Shoula of igison delivered be. 

And freely till his lands found. 

To pay ane hundred thousand ponna 




Anobxw Wyntoun*] 


INTERVIEW OP ST. SERF. 


Second Pebiod.— 


Of silver, intil fourteen year 

And [while] the pajrment [payit] wore. 

To make sao lanfr trace toiok they, 

And affirmed with seal and fay. 

Great hostage there leved he, 

That on their awn dispense should be. 
Therefore, while they hostage were, 
Expense but number made they there. 

The king was then delivered free, 

And held his way till his countrio. 

With him of English brought ho nano. 
Without a chamber-boy alane. 

The whether, upon the morn, when ho 
Should wend till his counttol privy, 
Th#folk, as they wore wont to do, 

ProHsod right rudely in thereto : 

But he right audtleiily can arrace 
Out of u maeor's hand a mace. 

And said rudely, “ How do wo now ? 

Stand still, or the pAudost of you 
Shall on the head have w'ith this mace ! ” 
Then there was nane in all this place, 

But all th«»y gave him r<»om in hy ; 

Durst naiie press further that were by ; 
His council door might o]ten stand. 

That nane durst till it bo pressand. 

Raduro in i>rinco is a gude thing ; 

For, hut raduro, nil governing 
Shall all time but despised bo : 

And where that men may raduro see. 

They shall drcMd to trespass, and sao 
Poacoablo a king his land may nia’. 

'rhuR raduro dred that gart him be. 

Of Inglaiul but a page brought ho. 

And by his sturdy ginning 
Ho gart them all lune sio dreading. 

That there nano, durst nigh him near. 
But wha by name that called were. 

Ho led with raduro sue land. 

In all time that ho as regnand. 

That nane durst w'oll w-itlistaiid his u iU, 
All winning binv>.oino to bo him till. 

AiUlrri' Wijutnir,i, — About 1130. 


To that St. Serf answered there, 

** Of oreatures made he was maker. 

A maker micht he never be. 

But gif creatures made hod ho.** 

The devil askit him, “ Why God of noucht 
His werkis all full gude had wroucht.** 

St. Serf answered, That Goddis will 
*\VaR never to make his w'erkis ill, 

And as envious he hud been seen, 

Gif nought but ho full gude had been.*i 
St. Serf the ^cvil askit than, * 

Where God made Adam, the first man?" 
“ In Ebron Adam formit was,** 

St. Serf said. And till him Sathanas, 

“ \Vhoro w'as lie, eft that, for his vice, 

He wa*( put out of Purodisgr'** 

St. Serf said, “ Where ho was made.** 

The devil U6»kit, “ How lang ho bade 
In Paradise, lifter his sin.** 

Se\ eu hours,*’ Serf said, ‘-bade ho therein.” 
“ When i-vas Eve made '•* ’* said Sathaua«'^ 

“ In Paradi'»e,” Serf said, “ she wa^,” * *• 
The devil askit, “ Why that yo 
Men, are <inite dollvoreik freo, 

'Ihvongh Chnst’h passion iirocions bouclit, 
And vro devils say are noucht?’* 

St. Serf said, “ For that yo 
Fell tJu'ougli >our awii iniquit}' ; 

And through our'»elves we no\er fell, 

But through j imr fellon false eouiisMl.” * * 
*J*hen saw' the de\ il that ho could noucht, 
■\Vith all the wiles that he w’rought, 
Overcome St. Serf. Ho Raid than 
111* kenned him for a wi->e man. 

I'orthy there ho gave him fpiit, 

For ho w'an at him iia profit. 

St. Serf said, “ Thou wretch, gao 
Frae this stead, and ’noy nac mao 
Into this steail, I bid ye.” 

Sndtlenly then x>assod ho ; 

Frae that steail ho held hi*< way. 

And no'v er was .seen there to this day. 

1430. 




• 4 ^TNTERVIEW of ST. SERF WITH 
SATHANAS. 

Whilot*^t. Serf, intil a stead. 

Lay after matins in liis bed. 

The dovir*came, in foul intent 
For til found him with argument, 

And said, “ St. Serf, by thy werk 
I ken thou art a cunning clerk.’* 

St. Serf said, Gif I sac bo. 

Foul wTotch, what is that for thoo ? *’ 

The devil said, ‘‘ This qucsti^n 
I ask in our ooU2>tion — 

Say where was God. wit yo ouchi!^ 

Before that heaven and erd was wrouoht P ^ 
St. Serf said, In himself steadlesa ^ 

His Godhead hampered never was.” 

The devil then askit, What cause he had 
^ To maks the creatures that he made P ** 


46.— ADVENl’URK OF WALLACE WHILE 
FISHING IN IRVINE WATER. 

So on a time he desired to play. 

In Aperil the three-and-twenty day, 

Till Irvine water fibh to tak ho went, • 

Sic fantasy fell in hie intent. 

To lead his net a child furth with him yode, 
But he, or noon, was in a fellon dread. 

His sw'erd ho loft, so did he never again ; 

It did liim glide, suppose he suffexed pain. 

Of that labour as than he was not slie. 

Happy he was, took fish abundantly. 

Or of the day ten bours o’er couth pass. 
Ridand there came, near by where Wallace was. 
The Lord Percy, was caption than of Ayr : 
Frae then’ he turned, and couth toGlaagowfare. 
Part of the court had Wallace, labour seen, 
Till him rode five, clad into ganand ^reen. 


From 1400 to 1558.] 


THE DEATH OF WALLACE. 


[Bund Harrt. 


And said soon, Scot, .Martin's fish wo wald 
have ! " 

Wallaco meeldy again answer him gave. 

It were reason, methink, ye should have part, 
Waith should be dealt, in all place, with free 
heart.” 

He bade his child, “ Givethem of our waithing.” 
The Southron said, As now of thy dealing 
We will not tak ; thou wald give us o'er small.” 
He lighted down and frae the child took all. 
Wallace said then, Gentlemen gif ye be, 
Lcave«M some part, wo pray for charity. 

Ane aged knight serves our lady to-day ; 

Gude friend, leave part, and tak not all away.” 
“ Thou shall have leave to fish, and tak thoc 
mae, 

All this forsoot^ shall ift our flitting gao. 

We serve a lord ; this fish shall till him gang.” 
Wallace answered, saitl, “Thou art in the 
wrang.” 

“ Wham thous thou, Scot r in faith thou ’serves 
a blaw.” 

Till him he ran, and out a swerd can dr,aw. 
William was wae he had nae wappiiis there 
But the poutstaff, the whilk in hand he bare! 
Wallace ivuth it fast on the cheek him took. 
With sao glide will, wliile of his feet he shook. 
The swerd flew frae him a fur-broid on the land. 
Wallace was glotl, and hint it soon in hand ; 
And with the swerd awkward he him gave 
Under the hat, his oraig in sniidcr drave. 

By that the lave lighted about Wallace, 

• He had no help, only but God’s grace. 

On either side full fast on him they dang. 
Great peril was gif they had lasted lang. 

Upon the head in great ire he strak ane ; 

The shoarand swerd glade to the collar bane. 
Are other on the arm ho hit so hardily, 

While hand and swerd baith in the field can lie. 
The tother twa fled to their horse again ; 

He stickit him was last upon the plain. 

Three slew he there, twa fled with all their 
might 

After their lord ; but he w’as out of sight, 
Takand the muir, or he and they couth twine. 
Till him they rado anon, or they wald blin, 
And cryit, “Lord, abida; your men arc mar- 
tyred down 

Bight cruelly, here in this false region. 

• Five of our court here at the water bade, 

Fish for to bring, though it nae profit made. 
We arc bcaped, but in field slain are three.” 
The lord spoirit, “ How mony might they be ? ” 
“ We saw but ane that has ^scomfist us ail.” 
Then leugh he loud, and said, “ Foul mot you 

. fkU! 

Sin’ ane you all has put to confusion. 

' Wha meins it moist the devil of hell him 
•drown S 

day for me, in faith, he bees not sought.” 
I^en Wallace thus this worthy work had 
wrought. 

Their horse he took, and gear that left was 
there. 

Gave ower that craft, he yede to fish nae 
mair. 


Went till hie ome, and tald him of this deed, 
And he for woe well near woxthit to weid, • 
And said, “ Son, thir tidings sits me sore, 

And, be it known, thou may tak scaith there- 
fore.” 

“ Uncle,” ho said, “ I will no longer bide, 

Thir southland horse let see gif I can ride.” 
Then but a child, him service for to mok. 

His erne's sons he wold not with him tak. 

This gude knight said, “ Dear cousin, pray 1 
thee, ^ 

When thou wants gude, come fetch eneuoh 
frae me.” 

Silver and gold he gort on him give, 

W*allace inclines, and gudely took hisfbavc. 

Blind J/arrj/.— 146(>. 

47.— THE DEAIH OF WALLACE. 

On Wednesday the false Southron furt-b 
brocht 

To martyr him, as they before hod wrocht. 

Of men in arms led him a full great rout. 

With a bauld sprite guid Wallace blent about *. 
A priest be asked, for God that died on tree. 
King Edward thou commanded his clergy, 

And said, “ I charge yon, upon loss of life, 
Nano be sao bauld yon tyrant for to shrive. 

Ho has reigned long in contrar my highness.” 

A blyth bishop soon, present in that place ; 

Of Canterbury ho then was righteous lord; 
Again’ the king he made this richt record, 

And said, “ Myself shall hear his confession, 

If I have micht in contrar of thy crown. 

An thou through force will Ktoi> me of this 
thing, 

I vow to God, who is my righteous king, 

That all England I shall her interdite, 

And make it known thou art a heretic. 

The sacrament of kirk I shall him give : 

.Syne take thy choice, to starve or let him live. 
It were mair weil, in worship of thy crown, 

To keep sic ane in life in thy bandonn, 

Than all the land and good that thou hast 
reived. 

But cowardice thee ay fra honour dreiveds» 
Thou has thy life rougin in wrangeous deed ; 
That shall be seen on thee or on thy seed.” 

The king gart charge they should til|^ bishop 
ta. 

But sad lords counscUit to let him fk. 

All Englishmen said that his desire was richt. 
To Wallace then ho rakit in their sicht 
And sadly heard his confession till ano end : 
Humbly to God his sprite he there commend 
Lowly him served with hearty devotion 
Upon his knees and said one orison. 

A ppalter-book Wallace had on him ever 
Fra his chiMheid — fra it wald nocht dissever; 
Bq^ter he trowit in wyage for to speed. « 
But then he was dispalyed of his weed. 

This grafl^e he asked at Lord*' Clifford, that 
knicht, 

To let him have his psalter-book in sicht. 



Bobzbt Hskbtsonb.] 


BOBENE AND MAKTNE. 


[Second Pbbiod.-^ 


He g^art a prioHt it open before him halil, 

« While they till him h^ done all that they wald, 
StedfM he read for ought they did him there; 
Fell Southrons said that Wallace felt na sair. 
Quid devotion, sae, was his beginning, 
Conteined therewith, and fair was his ending. 
While speech and sprite at anis all can fare 
To lasting bliss, we trow, for evormair. 

Blind Harry. — About 1460. 


48.— BOBENE AND MAKYNE, 

A BALIiAD. 

I. 

Bobeno sat on giid grone hill, 
Koipand a flock of he : 

Mirry Makyne said hini till, 

Bobene thou re# on mo : 

I half th^ luvit, lowd and still 
This yioris two or thro ; 

My dulo in dem bot gif thou dill, 
Doubtless bot droid I die. 

II. 

lie. Bobene answorit, bo the rude, 
Nathing of lufo I knaw ; 

Hot koipis my sclieip uiidir yono wud, 
Lo quhair thoy raik on raw. 

Quhat has marrit the in tliy inude, 
Mukyno to mo thow schaw i* 

Or what is liivo, or to lie lu’eJ, 

Fain wald 1 loir that law. 

in. 

She. At luvis loir gif thow wdll loir, 

Take thair an A, 11, 0, 

Bo kind, (;ourtas, and fair of foir, 
Wyso, liardy, aiul fr*'^. 

Si^ that no <larigor ilo tln*^ deir, 

Ouliat dule in dorii thow drio, 

Preiss the with pane at all poweir, 

Bo patient, and provio. 

IV. 

«. Ac. Bobeno answorit her ogane, 

I wait not quhat is luvo, 

T>at I half marvoll, in oortaino, 

Quhat inakbi the this wanrufo. 

woddir Is fair, and I am fane, 

My sohoip gois haill aboif. 

An we wald ])lay 11s in this plane 
They wald us baitli roproif. 

V. 

She. Bobene take tent unto my tale. 

And wirk all as I reid. 

And tho# sail half my luq^t all haile 
Eik and my moidenhoid. ^ 

Son Qod Bondis bute for boill, 

And mnniing romeid, c 
I dem with th^, but gif daiil, 

4 ^Doubtless I am bet doid. 


VI. 

He. Makyne, to momo this ilka 
And ye will melt me heir ; 
Peradventnre my soheip may gang be- 
syde, 

Qnbill we baif liggit full neir, 

Bot maugre half I, an 1 byde. 

Fra they begin to steir, 

Quhat lyis on hairt I will nocht hyd, 
Makyne then mak g^ud cheir. 

VII. 

She. Bobeno thou reivis me roif and rest, 

I luve but th^ allone. 

He. Makyne adew ! the sone gois west. 

The day is neirhand gone. 

She. Bobeno, in duld I am ^ drest, 

That luvo will bo my bone. 

He, Ga luve, Makyne, quhair evir thou list, 
For lemaii 1 luo none. 

VIII. 

She. Bobene, I stand in sic a style, 

I sioht, and that full aair. 

He. Makyne, I haif bone heir this quhilc, 
At hame God gif I wair. 

She. My hinny Bobeno, talk ano quhyle ; 

Gif thou wilt do na malr. 

He. Makyne, sum nther man begyle ; 

For hamewart I will fair. 

IX. 

Bobene on his way is went. 

As lioht as leif of tre : 

Mak3mo murnit in her intent, 

- And trow’d him novir to so, 

Bobeno brayd uttour the bent, 

Tlian Makyne eryit on hie. 

Now ma thow sing, for I am schent, 
Quhat alia lufo with me. 

X. 

Makyno wont hamo withouttin faill, 
Full wniry aftir couth weip. 

Than Bobene in a full fair daiil, 
Assemblit all his scheip. 

Be that sum jvirte of Makyno*s ail, 
Oiirtlir(’»w his hairt cowd croip, 

He followit hir fa.st thair till assaill, 
And till hir tuke gnde keep. 

XI. 

He. Abyd, abyd, thou fair Makjme, 

A word for ony thing ; 

For all my luve it shall be thine, 
Withouttin dci^arting. 

All thy hairt for till have myne, 

Is all my cuvating. 

My scheip, to mome, quhyle honrisnyBe 
WiU need of no kepin’g. 

xzi. 

For of my pane thow made it play. 
And all in vain I spend. 

As thow hes done, sa sail 1 say, 

Mume on, 1 think to mend. 


From 1400 to 1538.] 


DINNEE GIVEN BY THE TOWN MOUSE. 


[B. Hsnbtsokx, 


XV. 

He, MaJcyne the howp of all my heUl, 

My haiit on th^ is sett 
And evir xnair to th^ bo loill, 

Qohile I may loif, but lott. 

Nover to faUl, as uthcris faill, 

Quhat grace that ovir I get. 

She, Eobene, with the 1 will not deill, 
Adew ! for thus wo mott. 

XVI. 

Mahyne went hamo blytho aneucho, 
Attoure the holtis hair ; 

Eobene murnit, and Makyne leach, 
Scho sang, he sichit sair. 

And so left him t>aith wo and wrench, 
In dolour and in cair, 

Kepand his bird under a houch, 
Amang the holtis hair. 

Robert }lcnrit>'ont\ — About 1490. 


They tarried not to wash, as 1 snppost, ' • 
But on to gae, wha mieht the foremost win ; 
The burgess had a hole and in sho goes, 

Her sister had noe place to hide her in ; 

To see that silly mouse it was groat sin, 

Sao desolate and wild of all gude rode, 

For very fear sho fell in swoon, near dead. 

Then as God wold it fell in happy case. 

The Spenser had nae leisure for to bide, 
Nowther to force, to seek, nor scare, nor chase, ' ' 
But on he went and cast the door up-wide. 

This burgess mouse his passage wool has spied. 
Out of her hole sho cam and cried on 1^, 

“ How, fair sister, cry i>eop, where’er thou be,** 

Tlio rural mouse lay flatlings on the ground, 
And for the dcid sho was full dreadand, 

For till her heart strake moiiy W'ooful stound, 
As in a fever tremblinU foot and hand ; 

And when her sister in sic plight her fond, 

For very x>ity sho began to greet. 

Syne comfort gave, with words os honey sweet. 


49. — DINNER GIVEN BY THE TOWN 
MOUSE TO THE COUNTRY MOUSE. 

* * * their harboury was tane 

Iiitill a spcnco, where victual was plenty, 
Baith cheese and butter on lang shelves richt 
hie, 

With fish and fiesh enough, baith fresh and salt. 
And pockis full of groats, baith meal and mult. 

After, when they disposit wore to dine, 
Withouten grace they wuish and went to meat, 
On every dish that cookiiieii can divine, 
Mutton and beef stricken out in telyios grit ; 
Ano lordis faro thus can they counterfeit, 
Except ano thing — they drank the water clear 
Instead of wdiie, but yet they made gude cheer. 

With blyth upcast and merry countenance. 
The elder sister then spier’ d nt her guest. 

Gif that sho thoucht by reason ditfcrence 
Betwixt that chalmer and her sairy nest. 

“ Yea, dame,” quoth sho, but how lang will 
this last?’* 

“ For Gvermair, I wait, and langer too ; ” 

“ Gif that bo true, ye are at ease,” quoth sho. 

To eik the cheer, in plenty furth theybroucht 
A plate of groatis and a dish of meal, 

A threif of cakes, I trow sho spared them 
noucht. 

Abundantly about her for to deal. 

Formage full fine sho broucht instead of jeil, 
A white candle out of a coffer staw, 

^stead of spice, to creish their teeth witha*. 

THjiuB made they merry, while they mioht uae 
mair. 

An Hail Yule, hail ! ” they cryit up on hie ; 
But after joy oftentimes comes care, 

And trouble after grit prosperity. 

Thus as they sat in all their solity. 

The Spenser cam with keyis in his hand. 
Opened the door, and them at dinner fand. * 


“ Why lie ye thus ? Rise up, my sister dear, 
Como to your meat, this peril is o’erpast.” 
The other aiiswerotl W'ith a heavy cheer, 

I may nought eat. sae sair I am aghast. 

Lover I hail this forty day is fast, 

With water kail, anti green beans and )>oas. 
Then • all your feast with this dread and 
disease. 

With fair ’treaty, yet gart she her rise ; 

To board they w ent, and on together sat, 

But seantly had they dv.mkcn ones or twice, 
When in cam Gib Hunter, our jolly cat. 

And bade God s|>eed. The burgess up then 
Rat, 

Anti till her hole sh(3 fled as fire of flint i 
Bawdrons the other by the back has hont. 

Frae foot to foot he cost her to and froo. 
While up, while tlow’n, as cant as only kid ; 
Wliilo wald he let her run under the strue 
While wald he w^ink and play with her bulk- 
hid; 

Tlius to tlie silly mouse groat harm ho did ^ 
While at tlio last, through fair fortune and 
hap. 

Betwixt the dresser and the wall she 

Sync up in Imste behind the panelinif}^ 

Sue hie sho clam, that Gilbert might not get her, 
And by the clniks craftily can hing, 

TUI ho was ganc, her cheer was all the better : 
Syne down sho lap, when there was none to 
lot her ; 

Then on the burgess mouth loud couth sho cry, 
“ Faroweel sister, here I thy feast defy. 

** Thy mangwry is minget all mth care, 

Thy guise is gude, thy gwe-fuU sour as galU 
The fashion of thy feris is but fair, 

So shall fhou ^d hoveafterwarj may fall. 

I thank yon cmrtain, and yon parpane waU 
Of my defence now frae yon cruel beasf. 
Almighty God, keep me fxae sic a feast ! , 


Bobsbt Hb»by 801 ie.] the GARMENT OF GOOD LADIES. [Second Pbeiod.— 


• ** Were I into the place that I cam froe. 

For weel nor wao 1 should ne’er come again.” 
With that sho took her leave,- and forth con 
gao, 

While through the com, while through the 
plain. 

When she was forth and free she was right 
fain, 

And merrily linkit unto the muir, 

C 1 cannot tell how afterward sho fore. 

But I heard syne she passit to her den, 

As warm as woo*, suppose it was not grit, 
Full bainly stuiht was bnith butt and ben, 
With x»caB and nuts, and beans, and rye and 
wheat ; 

Whene’er sho liked, sho had enough of meat, 
In quiet and ease, withouten [ony] dreail, 

But till her sister’s foi^t nao mair sho gaed. 

From the Moral, 

Blissed be simxdo life, withouten droid ; 
Blissed be sober feast in quiote ; 

Wha has onoiioh of no more has ho neid, 
Though it bo little into qimntity. 

Grit abundance, and blind prosperity, 

Oft timis make ano evil conclusion ; 

The sweetest life, thoirfor, in this country. 
Is of siokemoss, with small possession. 

Robert Hci%i'ysone, — 1490. 


SO.— THE GARMENT OF GOOD LADIES. 

Would my good la<ly love mo best, 

And work after iny will, 

I should a garnuuit goodliest 
Gar make her body till. 

Of high honohr should bo her hood, 

Upon her head to wear. 

Garnish'd with governance, so good 
Na deeming should her doir. 

Her sark should be her body next, 

Of chastity so white : 

With shame and dread together uiixt, 

' The same should bo x>criyte. 

Her ^irtle should bo of clean Constance, 
Li^pit with lesum love ; 

The n^ailies of continuanoe, 

For never to remove. 

Her gown should be of goodlinoss. 

Well ribbon'd with renown ; 

FurfilVd with pleasure in ilk place, 

Furrit with fine fashiohn. 

Her bolt should be of benignity. 

About her xiiiddle meet ; 

Her mantle of humility, ^ 

* To thole both wind and weit. c 

Her hat shduld bo of fair having,«^ 

And her tippet of truth ; * 

Hef'XMitelet of good pausing. 

Her hals-ribbon of ruth. 


Her sleeves should bo of oapcronce, | 

To keep her fra despair : j 

Her glovis of good governance, i 

To hide her fingers fair. 

Her shoen should bo of sickemess. 

In sign that she not slide ; 

Her hose of honesty, 1 guess, 

I should for her provide. 

Would she*put on this garment gay, j 

I durst swear by my scill, i 

That she wore never green nor gray • 

That set her half so weel. 

Robert Henrysone, — About 1190. • ; 


51.— THE MERLE AND NIGHTINGALE. 

In May, as that Aurora did npspring, 

With crystal cen chasing the cluddos sable, 

I heard a Merle with merry notis sing j 

A sang of love, with voice right comfortable. 
Again’ tho orient beamis, amiablo, 1 

Upon a blissful branch of laurel green ; i 

This was her sentence, sweet and dclectabk*, j 
A lusty life in Lovis service been. \ 

Under this branch ran clown a river bright, * 
Of balmy licpior, crystalline of huo, i 

Again’ the heavenly azure skyis light. 

Where did iii>on tho tother side pursue 
A Nightingale, with sugared notis new, ! 

Whoso angel feathers as tho peacock shone ; 

This w'as her song, and of a sentence true, 

A-11 love is lost but upon God alone. 

With notis glad, and glorious harmony. 

This joyful merle, so salust she tho day. 

While rung tho woodis of her melody, 

Saying, Awake, ye lovers of this May ; 

Lo, fresh Flora has flourished every spray. 

As nature has her taught, tho noble queen, 

Tho field boon clothit in a new array ; j 

A lusty life in Lovis service been. ; 

• [ 

Ne'er sweeter noi^o was heard with living man, I 
Na made this merry gentle nightingale ; j 

Her sound wont with the river as it ran, ! 

Out through the fresh and flourished lusty 
vale ; 

O Merle ! quoth she, O fool ! stint of thy tale, j 
For in thy song good sentence is there none, i 
For both is tint, the time hnd the travail 
Of every love but ux>on God alone. 

Cease, quoth the Merle, thy preaching, Nigh»* 
ingalo : 

Shall folk their youth s|»end into holiness ? " 

Of young sanctis, grows anld feindfs, but table : 

Fye, hypocrite, in yeiris tenderness. 

Again’ the law of kind thou goes express, 

That crookit age makes one with youth serene. 
Whom nature of conditions made diverse : | 

A lusty life in Lovis service been. 
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The Nightingale said, Fool, remember thee. 
That both in youth and eild, and every hour, 
The love of God moat dear to man suld be ; 
lliat him, of nought, wrought like his own 
figour. 

Ami died himself, fro* dead him to succour ; 

O, whether' was kythit there true love or uonor 
Ho is most true and steadfast paramour, 

And love is lost but upon him alone. 

The Mbrlo said, Why put God so great beauty 
III ladies, with sic womanly having, 

Uut gif he would that they suld lovit be ? 

I To love cko nature gave them inclining, 

: And He of nature that worker was and king, 

■ Would nothing 4rustir f ut, nor let bo seen, 

Into his creature of his own making ; 

I A lusty life in Lovis service been. 

The Nightingale said, Not to that behoof 
Put God sic beauty in a lady's face, 

That she suld have the thank therefor or luvo. 
But He, the worker, that put in her graee ; 
Of beauty, bounty’, riidies, time, or spac'e, 

And every gudouoss that boon to coiiio or gone 
Tho thank redounds to him in every place : 

All love is lost, but upon God alone. 

i O Nightingale ! it were a story nice, 

That love suld not depend on charity ; 
j And, gif that virtue contrar bo to vice, 

; Then love maun be a virtue, as thinks me ; 

; For, aye, to love envy maun contr.ar' bo : 

God bade eke love thy neighbour fro tho j 
spleen ; 

And who than ladies sweeter neighbours bo ? 

A lusty life in Lovis service been. 

Tho Nightingale said, Bird, why docs thou 
rave V 

■ Man may tako in his lady sic delight, 

Him to forget that her sic virtue gave, 

' And for his heaven receive her colour white ; 
Her golden tressit hairis rodoinitc. 

Like to Apollo’s boainis tho they shone, • 
Suld not him blind fro’^lovo that in perfito ; 

All love is lost but upon Ood alone. 

; ^ Tlio Merle said, Love is cause of honour aye, 

I Love makis cowards manhood to purchase, 

I Love mokis knichtis liardy at essay, 
j Love makis wretches full of largeness, 

1 Love makis sweir folks full of business, 

I Love makis sluggards fresh and well be seen, 

I Love changes vice in virtuous nobleness ; 
i A lusty life in Lovis service been. 

^0 Nightingale said, True is the contrary ; 

Sic frustis love it blindis men so far, 

^nto their minds it makis them to vary ; 

In false vain-glory they so drunken are. 

Their wit is wont, of woe they are not waur. 
While that all worship away be fro’ them 
gone, 

Fame, goods, and strength; wherefore well 
say 1 danr. 

All love volost bnt upon Gt>d alone. * 


Then said the Merle, Mine error I confess : • 

This frustis love is all but vanity : 

Blind ignoranoe me gave sio bareness, 

To argue so again* the verity ; 

Wherefore I counsel every man that he 
With love not in tho foindis net bo tone, 

But love tho lovo that did for his love die : 

All love is lost but upon God alone. 

Then sang they both with voices loud and^ 
clear. 

The Merle sang, Man, love Qod tliat has thee 
wrought. 

The Nightingale sang, Man, lovo tlft Lord 
most dear, 

That thee and all this world made of nought. 
Tlio Merle said. Love him that tliy love lias 
sought 

Fro' heaven to earth, #tid hero took flosh and 
bone. 

The Nightingale sang, And with his dead thee 
bought : 

All love is lost, but upon him alone. 

Then flow thir liinlis o*or the boughis shoon, 
Singing of lovo amang tho Jeavis small ; 

Whoso eidant plead yet made my thoiightis 
groin. 

Both slco])ing, waking, in rest and in travail : 
Mo to rccomfort most it does avail, 

Again for lovo, wlien lovo 1 o:wi And none, 

To think how sung this Murlo and Nightin- 
gale ; 

All lovo is lost but upon God alone. 

IVilliam Dunhar. — 1505. 


52.— THE VANITY OF EARTHLY 
THINGS. 

This wavering w’arld’s wTetchodnoss 
Tho failing and fruitless business. 

The misspent time, tho service vain. 

For to consider is ane pain. 

The sliding joy, the gladness short, 

Tho feigned lovo, tho falso comfort, 

Tho sweir aba«lo, the slightful tra'^^ 

For to con.Hidor is anf pain. 

The Ruggarod mouths, with mind? thorefrUi 
Tho figured speech, with faces tway ; 

Tho pleasing tongues, with hearts uziplain. 

For to consider in ane uain. 

William Dunhar.^-^About 1505. 


53.— NO TREASURE WITHOUT GLAD- 
• NESS. 

Be merfy, and tak nonglit far in m3md 
The wavering of this wretched world of 
sorrow, • 

To God be humble, to thy friend bo kind, 
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And with thy neighbours gladly lend and 
borrow ; 

His chance to*night it may be thine to- 
morrow. 

Be blythe in heart for ony aveptiire ; 

For with wysane it hath been said aforrow. 
Without gl^neas availeth no treasiiro. 

Mak the gndoohoor of it that God thee sends; 

^ For world’s wrack but weilfare nought 
avails, 

Na gudo is thine, save only but thou spends — j 
Bemenont all, thou bruikis but with bails | 
SeelFto soliloo when sadness thee assails, | 
In dolour long thy life may not endure ; i 

Wherefore of comfort sot up all thy sail, i 
Without gladness availfs no troashre. ! 

I 

Follow on pity ; flee trguble and debate ; • 

With famous folkis hold thy company. 

Be charitable and humble in thine estate, 

For wardly honour lostis but a cry. 

For trouble in earth take no meliincholy ; 

Be rich in patience, if thou in goods bo poor. 

Who livis merry ho lives mightily ; 

Without gladness availis no treasure. 

Willi>irn Jh>nh(ti\ — Ahovt 1505. 

54.— OF DISCRETION IN GIVING. 

To siieak of gifts and olmos deeds ; 

Some gives for merit, ainl somo for meod'^ ; 

Some wardly honour to nphie ; 

Somo gives to them that nothing nerds ; 

In Giving sould Discretion be. 

Some gives for pride and glory vain ; 

Somo gives with griulgiug and with pain ; 

Some gives on prat tick for 8U])plio ; 

Some gives for twice as gudo agiiiii : 

In Giving sotild Discretion be. 

Somo gives for thank, and somo for threat : 
Somo gives iiionoy, and some gives moat : 

^ Somo givis wonlis fair and slie ; 

And gifts fra somo may mi man troit : 

In Giving sould Discretion bo. 

Somr^is for gift sao laiig required. 

While that the craver be so tired. 

That ore the gift ilolivered be. 

The thank is frustrate and expired ; 

In Giving sould Discretion bo. 

Somo gives so little full wretchedly. 

That all his gifts are not set by, 

And for a hood-piek haldon is he. 

That all the wa-ld cries on him, ¥yo ! 

In Giving sould Discretion bo^. 

« ^ ^ i 

Some in his nviug is so large, 

That all o’orladou is his barge^: ^ 

Then vice and prodigalitie, ^ 

TliexCi of his honour does disohazge s 
in Giving sould Discretion be. 


Some to the ribh gives his gear. 

That might his giftis weol forbear ; 

And, though the poor for fault sould die, 
His ory not enters in his cor : 

In Giving sould Discretion be. 

Some gives to strangers with faces now, 
That 3’^cHterday fra Flanders flew ; 

And to auld seri'ants list not see, 

Were they never of sae great virtue : 

In Giving sould Discretion be. 

Some gives to them can ask and ploinyie, 
Some gives to them can flatter and feignio ; 

Somo gives to men of honostie, 

And holds all jangWs at disdenyie : 

In Giving sould Discreticfti be. 

Somo gottis gift.s and rich arrays, 

To swear all that his master says, 

Though all the contrair weel knaws ho ; 
Are mony sic now in tliir days : 

In Giving sould Discretion be. 

Some gives to gudo men for their thews ; 
Some gives to tnimpours and to shrews ; 

Some gives to knaw his authoritie, 

But in their office gude fund in few is ; 

In Giving sould Discretion be. 

Some givis parochines full wide, 

Kirks of St. Bernard and St. Bride, 

The people to teach and to o'orsce, 
Tliough he noo wit has them to guide : 

In Giving sould I>isi*retion be. 

Williiiti Ihiiihar. — 1505 . 


55._0F DI.'^CTvETION IN TAKING. 

After Gi'sing I speak of Taking, 

But little of ony gude forsaking ; 

Some takes o'er little authoritie. 

And some o'er mickle, and that is glaiking 
III Taking sould Discretion bo. 

The clerks takes bcncficc*s with brawls, 

Somo of St. looter aflil somo of St. Paul’s ; 

Tak 111* the rcntN. no care has ho. 

Suppose < he devil tak all their sauls : 

In Taking sould Discretion be. 

Barons tak- fra the tenants puir 
All fruit tlisit groivi • on the fur. 

In inail^t and gur.soms raisit o'er liie ; ^ 
And g.xrs them bog fra door to door ; 

In Taking sould Discretion be.. 

Somo incrchands take unleesome wine, 
Wliilk inaks their x>acks oft time full thin, c 
By their succession os ye may see. 

That ill- won gear ’riches not the kin : ^ 

In Taking sould Discretion be. 

Somo taks other mennis tacks. 

And on the puir oppression maks, 

And never remembers that he maun ^e, 
Till that the gallows gars him rax : 

* In Taking sould Dteretion be^* 
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taks by sea, and some by land. 

And never fra teJ^g can hald their hand, 
Till he be tyit up to ane tree ; 

And syne they gar him understand, 

In Taking sould Discretion be. 

Some wald tak all his neighboiir’s gear ; 
Had he of man as little fear 

As ho has dread that God him see ; 
To^l then sould he never forbear : 

In Taking sould Discretion be. 

Some wald tak all this world on brcid : 
And yet not satisfied of their need. 
Through heart ^ln^3litiablo and groedic ; 
Some wald tqjc littlo*and can not speed : 
In Taking sould Discretion be. 

Groat mon for taking an<l oppression, 

Are set full famous at the Session, 

And puir takers arc hangit hie, 

Showit for ever, and their succession : 

In Taking sould Discretion be. 

WiUinni Dunbar. — 1505. 


56.— THE SHIPWRECK OF THE CARA- 
VEL OP (HZACE. 

TART III. STA^’ZA VII. 

As we bone on the high hills situate, 

“Look down,” quoth she, “conceive in what 
estate 

Thy wretched world thou may consider nowl ” 
At her command, with meihlc dread, (tod 
wait. 

Out oure the hill sao hideous, high, and strait 
1 blent adown, and felt ray body grow : — 

This brukil earth, sao little till allow, 
Methoiight I saw burn .in a fiery rage 
Of stormy sea whilk might nae manner 
’suage. 

VIII. 

That terrible temi>est's hideous wallis huge 
Were moist grislie for to bchald or judge. 
Where neither rest nor quiet might appear ; 

* There was a perilous place folk for to lo^lge. 
There was nae help, 8api>ort, nor yet refuge. 
Inn umerable folk 1 saw flotterand in fear, 

* Whilk perished on the weltering wallis weir. 
Abd secondly I sav; a lustie barge 
Oureset with seas and many a stormy charge. 

IX. 

* This goodly Carwell, taiklit traist on raw. 
With blanch^ sail, milk-white as ony snaw, 

* Bight eouer, tight, and wonder strongly 

beildit. 

Was on the bairdin wallis quite o’erthraw. 
Oontroriously the blusterous vdnds did blaw 
In bubbis thick, that nae ship’s sail might 
wield it. 

Now sank she low, now high to heavep up- 
heildit ; 

- I : 


At every port sae (the) sea windis droif, • ‘ 
WThile on ane sand the ship did burst and 
claif. 

X. 

It was a piteous thing, — alaik, alaik ! 

To hear the doleful cry when that she straik ; 
Maist lamentable the perished folk to S(te ! 

Sae famist, drowkit, mait, forwrought, and 
waik; '• 

Some on ane plank of fir-tree, and some of 
aik ; 

Some hang upon a takill, somo on ane^roo ; 
Some frae their grip soon washon by tne sea ; 
Part drownit, po^ to the rock fleit or swam 
On rnips or buirds, syne up the hill they clam. 

XI. 

Tho at my nymph briefly I did enquire, 

What signified thiit fearful wonders soir ; 

“ Yon multitude,” said she, “ of poo]de 
drownit. 

Are faithless folk, whilkis, while they are here, 
Misknawis God, and follows their plosoir. 
Wherefore tliey shall in endless fire bo brint, 
Yon Insty Bhii> thou boos iterishcd and tint, 

Iji whom yon people mode ano perilous race, 
hecht tho Carwell of tho state of Grace.” 

XII. 

Ye bone all born tho siras of iro, I guess. 

Syne through baptism gets gi*aeo and faith- 
• fulness; 

Then in yon Carwell surely yo remain, 

<Jft stormested with this warld’s brucklenoss, 
Whih> that ye fall in sin and wretchedness. 

])aiu, 

Then slnp-broko shall yc drown in endless 
Except >)y faith ye find the ])lank again, 

Ry Christ working good works, I understand ; 
Kemtuii therewith ; thir shall yon bring to 
land. 

Oawnin Doiujlas, — About 1510. 


57.-~M0RNING in may. 

As freah Aurorc, to mighty Tithon sjj^ouRo, 
Ished of her saffron bed and ivor l^use, 

In cram’sy clod and grained violate. 

With sanguine capo, and selvage purpurate, 

' Unshet the windows of her largo hall, 
i Spread all with roses, and full of balm royal, 
And eke the heavenly portis chrystalUne 
Un warps braid, the warld till illumine ; 

The twinkling streamers of the orient 
Shed purpour spraings, vgth gold and azure 
ment 

Eons, the steed, with ruby harness red, • 
Above ^he seas liftis furih hi| he4d, 

Of colour sore, and somedeal brown as berry, 
For to alichten and glad nur emispm ; 

The flame out-bnraten at the neisthins, 

So fast Phaeton with the Flup him whirls. 
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•While shortlj, with the bleezand torch of day, 
Abulyit in his lomand froeh array, 

Forth of hia palace royal ishit Phoebus, 

With golden crown and visage glorious. 

Crisp hairs, bricht as chrysolite or topaz ; 

For whaso hue micht nano behald his face. * * 
The auriate vanes of his throne soverane 
With glitterand glance o'ersprSad the oceane ; 
The larg6 fludos, lomand all of Ucht, 
t^ut with ane blink of his supernal sLcht. 

For to behald, it was ano glqro to see 
The stabled windis, and the calmod sea, 

The soft season, the firmament serene. 

The loiAe illuminate air and firth amono. * * 
And lusty liTora did her hloomis spread 
Under the feet of Phoebus’ sulyart-steed ; 

The swarded soil embrode with selcouth hue**. 
Wood and forest, obnumbrato with bows. ♦ * 
Towers, turrets, kimolHgand pinnacles hie, 

Of kirks, castles, and ilk fair citie, 

Studo painte<l, every fane, phiol, and stage, 

Upon the plain ground by their awn umbrage. 

Of Eolus* north blasts havaud no droid. 

The soil spread her brai<l bosom on-broid ; 

The com-crops and the beir now-braird 
With gladsome garment revesting the yerd. * 
The i)rai besprent with springaiid sprouts 
dispors > 

For caller humours on the dewy nlcht 
Rendering some place the gerso-piles their 
licht; 

As far as cattle the lang summer’s day 
Had in tlieir i>asturo eat ami nip away ; 

And blissful blossoms in the bloomed yerd,* 
Submits their holds to the young sun's safe- 
gttard. 

Ivy loaves rank o*ors]>read the ‘barmkiu wall ; 
The bloomed hawthorn clad hia pikis all ; ' 

■Furth of fresh bourgeons the wiiio grapes 
ying 

Rndland the trellis did on twistis hing ; 

The loukit buttons on the gemmed trees 
O'erspreadami loaves of nature’ .s taiiestrios ; 

Soft grassy verdure after balmy shouir.-^, 

(In curland stalkis smiland to their fiouir.s, * * 
The daisy did on-breid her crownal small, 
And^i^very flouor unlappit in the dale. ♦ * 

Sore downis small on dentiliou sprang. 

The youu'* green bloomed strawberry loaves 
amang|ii 

Jimp jorydfiuirs thereon leaves mishet. 

Fresh primrose and the purpour violet ; * * 
Heavenly lilies, with*lockorand toppis white, 
Opened and show their erestis redomito. * * 

Ano paradise it secpiod to draw near 
Thir galyard gardens and each green herbere 
Moist amiable waiethe emeraut meads ; 

Swarmis souchis through out the respond . 

reeds. r | 

Over the loehis and the fludis gray/ i 

Seatchaud by kind aue place where they should | 

Phoebus' zed fowl, his enral crestisan irtoer. 

Oft Streisand furth his heckle, orawand deer. 
'^Amid the wortis and the rutis gent 
PidMad hia meat in alleys where he went, 

— f 


Hia wivis Toppa and Portolet him by — 

A bird all-time that hauntis bigamy. 

The painted powne pacand with plumes gjun, 
Keat up his tall ane proud plesand wheel-rim, , 
Ishrouded in his feathering bright and sheen, 
Hhapand the prent of Argus' hundred een. 
Among the bowis of the olive twists. 

Sore small fowls, workand crafty nests, 
Endlong the hedges thick, and on rank ai'^a 
Ilk bird rejoicand with their mirthful m^kes. 

In comers ond clear fonestros of glass, 

Full busily Arachno woavaiid was. 

To knit her nottia and her wobbis slie, 
Therewith to catch the little midge or flic. 

So dusty powder upstonrs in every street, 
Wliilo corby gaspit for the ferment heat. 

Under the bowis bene in lufoly vales. 

Within formanco and parkis do£>o of pales. 

The baateous biickis rakis furth on raw, 

Hordis of hertis through the thick wood-shaw. 
The young fawns followaml the dun daes. 

Kids, skippand through, runnis after raes. 

In leisiirs and on loyis, little lambs 

Full tait and trig socht blctand to their dams. 

On salt streams wolk ftoriila and Thetis, 

Ily rinnand strandis, Nymphis and Naiadis, 

Sic as wo elope wenches and damysels, 

In gorsy gravOvS wandorand by si)ring wells ; 

Of bloomed branches and flowers white and 
rod, 

Plettand their lusty chaplets for their head. 
Some sang ring-songes, dances, loid‘<, and 
rounds. 

With voices shrill, while all the dale resounds. 
Whoreso they walk into their caroling, 

For amorous lays does all the rockis ring. 

Ano sang, ‘* The ship sails over the salt faem. 
Will bring the merchants and my leman hamo.*’ 
Some other sings, “ I will bo blytlie and licht, 
My heart is lout upon so goodly \vicht.” 

And thoughtful lovers rounis to and fro, 

To leis their pain, and plcin their jolly woo. 
After their guise, now singand, now in sorrow, 
?Vith hcartis pensive the lang sunaner a mor- 
row. 

Some ballads list indite* of his laiy ; 

Some livis in hope ; and some all utterly 
Despairit is, and sae quite out of prraco. 

His purgatory ho finds in every place. * * 

Dame Nature’s mcnstrals, on that other part 
Their blissfnll lay intoning every art, • 

And all small fowlis singis on the spray. 
Welcome the lord of licht, and lampe of day, 
Welcome fosterer of tender herbi.s green. 
Welcome quickoner of flourist flotiirs sheen, 
Welcome support of every rute and vein, 
Welcome comfort of all kind fruit and grain, 
Welcome the birdis beild upon the brier, 
Welcome master and ruler of the year, 
Welcome weelfare of husbands at the plews, 
Welcome repairer of woods, trees, and bews. 
Welcome depamter of the bloomit meads. 
Welcome the life of evezy thing that spreads. 
Welcome storer of all kind bestial, 

W'elcome be thy hzioht beamis gladdand iJl.* * 
Oawain Douglas.— -Ahoftt 1510. 
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58.— GBIEVANCES OF A SCOTTISH PEA- 
SANT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTUBY. 

Pauper, 

My father was an aul*l man and aiio hoar, 
And was of age four score (of) years or more. 
And Maid, my ' mother, was four score and 
fifteen, 

And wi^' my labour 1 did them baith sustene. 
Wo hflA axie meir that carry it salt and coal. 
And ever ilk year she brought us liamo ane 
foal. 

We had three ky, that was baith fat and fair. 
Nano tidier into the touii of Ayr. 

My father was siui wail^of bluid and bano 
That ho doit, wherefore my mother made 
great mano ; 

Then she dcit within ano day or two, 

And there began my poverty iind wo. 

Our glide grey meir was baitand on the field, 
And our land’s laird took her for his hcryield. 
The vicar took the best cow by the heid 
Incontinent, when my father was doid. 

And when the vicar hoard tell how that my 
mother 

Was doid, fra hand, he took till him the other. 
Then Meg, my wdfe, did nmrn baith ovon and 
morrow, 

Till at the last she deit for verio sorrow ; 

And when the vicar hoard tell my wife was 
deid, 

The thrid cow ho cleikct by the head. 

Their upmest dais, that was of rai>loch grey, 
The vicar gart his dark bear them away. 
When all was ganc, I micht inak noe debeat, 
But with my bairn.s passed for till bog my 
meat. 

Now have I tauld yon the block voritio. 

How I am brocdit into this misery. 

Dihijence, 

How did the jiarsori ? was ho not tliy gudo 
frcciid S' 

Pa vprr. * 

he curat mo for my tiend. 

And halds mo yet under that same process. 
That gart mo want the Rocramoiit at Paacho. 
In giid^ faith, Sir, thocht he wad cut my 
throat, 

. I have noe gear except ane English groat, 
Whilk I purpose to give ano man of law. 

Diligence, 

Thou art the daftest fule that o’er I saw. 
Trows thou, man, by the law to get remold 

* Of men of l^k ? Na, nocht till thou be deid. 

• ' Pawper, 

.Sir, by what law, tell me, wherefore or why ? 
That ane vidur should tak fra mo three ky ? 

Diligence, 

They have noe law excepting consnetnde^ 
Whilk lair to them is sufficient and gude. 


Pauper, 

Ano consuetude agones the common weU, ' 
Should be nae law, I think, by sweet Sanct 
GeiU. 

Whaur will ye find that law, tell gif ye can. 

To tak three ky fra ane puir husband man P 
Ane for my father, and for my wife ane other, 
An the thrid cow he took for Maid, my 
mother. 

Diligence. r ' 

It is their law.; all that they have in use, 
Thocht it be cow, sow, ganor, gryoe, or guso. 

Pavjier. 

Sir I wad apeir at you ano question ; 

Behold some prelates of this region — 

Diligence. 

Hald thy tongue, mftn, it sooms that thou 
wore maiigit. 

Spook thou of priests, but doubt, thou will be 
haiigit. 

Sir David Lgndsciy. — About 1520. 


59.— THE EXACTIONS AND DELAY OF 
THE LAW. 

PtDrper. 

I lent my gossop my meir to fetch homo coals, 
And ho her drouii’il into tho querrol holes. 
And I ran to tho consistory for to ploxiyo, 

And th<*rc 1 liappeiiod amang ano greedy 
menye. 

They gave mo first ane thing they call r?- 

fonduhi ; 

Within audit days I gat but libellandum ; 
Within ano inoiiih I gat nd oppovondvm ; 

In ane half year I gat inivv loguenihnn ; 

All syno I gat — how call yo it? — ad repU- 
condinn ; 

But, I could never ano word yet understand 
him. 

An then, they gart mo cast out xiiony placks, 
And gart mo pay for four and twenty acts ; 
But or they camo half gate to conrhAden^um, 
The fiont a pla<rk was loft for to defend him. 
Thus they i^ostpon’d mo twa year, with their 
train, ' X 

hodie ad oefo, bade me como afhin. 

An then thir rooks they roupit^oiffier fast, 
For sentence silver they cryit at tlio last. 

Of pnjnuncianduui they mado' mo wonder 
fain ; 

But 1 gat no’er xny gude groy meir again. 

Sir David Lyndsay. — About 1520. 


60.— DEScEIPTION of SQUYM! MEL- 

• DRUM. * 

He iVas Ii^t twintio yeiris 8t age, 

Quohen he began his vassalage : 
Proportionat weill, of mid statilure^ 

Feirie and wioht and micht endure 
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MELDBUITS DUEL. 


[Second Pbbzod.~ 


(Mnet with travell both nioht and day, 
Bioht hardie baith in ernist and play : 
Blyiih in conntenanoe, rioht fair of face, 
And etude wdll ay in hie ladies grace : 
For he was wondir amiabill, 

And in all deidi^ bonourabill ; 

And ay his honour did advance, 

In Ingland first and syne in France 
And thare his manheid did assail 
Under tho kingxs great admirall, 

Quhen the greit navy of Scotland 
Fassit to the sea againis Ingland. 

Sir Dewid Lymtsay , — About 1520. 


* 6l.— MELDEUM'S DUEL WITH THE 
ENGLISH CHAMPION TALBAIiT. 

Then olariouns and traiRipots Mew. 

And weirionrs many mther <lrew ; 

On eviry side come mony man 
To bohald wha tho battel wan. 

Tho field Avas in tho meadow green, 

Quharo everio mini micht well bo soon : 

The horaldis ])nt tham sa in order. 

That iia man past within th(‘ border. 

Nor preissit to com within the green, 

Bot heraldis and tho oampionns keen : 

The order and tho circumstance 
Wor lang to put in remomlirance. 

Qnhon thir twa iioliill men of woir 
Wor woill aonontcrit in their goir, 

And in thoir handis strong burdounis, 

Than trumpotti'^ blew aiul clarion nis, 

And horalilis cr^it hio on hi<'ht. 

Now let tharoe go — God sbaw' the richt. 

« « # * 

Than truropottis blew triumphantly. 

And thay twa campiouiis eagt^rlio, 
Theyspurrit thoirhorswiili speiron hreist. 
Pertly to priof their pith they preist. 

That round ruik-room was at utt<* ranee, 

Bot TalbiiTt*s 1ior'4 with anc mischance 
H couttorit, and to run was laith : 

Ouharof Tudbort was wonder wraith. 

The Sqnyer furth his rink he ran, 
Cffninondit weill with every man. 

And him dischorget of his speir 
HonostUo, like one man of weir. 

« , * « # * 

The Mnehour of the Squyreis speir 
Stak still into Sir Tolba^'s geir ; 

Than overie man into that steid 
Did all belove that he was dode. 

The Squyor lap rioht haistillie 
From Ms coursour deliverlio. 

And to Sir Talbart made support. 

And humillie did him comfort. 

When Talbart saw into his schield 
Ano otter in aae' silver field, 

This race, said he, I sair may rew, i 

For 1 see weiU my dreame was true ; 
Methocht yon^otter gart me blci^d, 

And buir me backwart from my sted s 
«> Bat hte I vow to Qod Boverane, 

That 1 Ball never jast agaae. 


And Bweitlie to the Squiyre said. 

Thou knawis the emming that we made^ 
Qnhilk of ns twa snld tyne the field. 

He Buld baith hors and armour yield 
Till him that wan, qnhairfore I will 
My hors and harness gave th4 till. 

Then said the Sqnyer, courteouslie, 
Brother, I thank you hartfoUie ; 

Of you, forsooth, nothing I crave. 

For I have gotten that I would have. 

€r 

Sir David Lyndsay, — About 1520. 


62.— CHEIST COMING TO JUDGMENT. 
As firefiaucht hastily glancing. 

Descend shall the maist heavenly King. 

As Pha>bus in tho orient 
Ligntoiis in haste tho Occident, 

Sac plcasandly he shall appear 
Among tho heavenly cluddis clear, 

W'ith great power and majesty, 

Above the country of Judio ; 

Ah clorkis doth conclude in haill, 

Direct above the lusty vole 
Of JoHa))hat and Mount Olivet : 

All proi)hccy there shall comploto. 

Tho augcls of the orders nine 
Environ Hholl that throne Divine 
W^itlf heavenly consolation, 

Making him ministration. 

. In his proHence there shall l>o borne 
Tlio sigiiH of cross and crown of thorn. 
Pillar, iiailliH, hcourgis, and spear. 

With everilk thing that did him deir, 

The time of his grim passion : 

And, for our couKolotion, 

Appear shall, in his hands and feet 
And in his side, tho print complete 
Of his five woundis precious. 

Shilling like rubies radious. 

Str Dnrid — Abouf 1520. 


63.— TO MISTEESS MAEGABET HUSSEY. 

Merry Margaret, 

Aft midsummer flower. 

Gentle as falcon, 

Or hawk of the tower ; 

With solace and gladness, 

Much mirth and no madness. 

All good and no badness *. 

So joyously. 

So maidenly, 

So womanly. 

Her demeaning, 

In everything. 

Far, far jiassisg 
That I can indite, 

Or suffice to write, 

Of merry Margaret, 

As midstumiMr flower, . 

Genrie as failcoa 
Or hawk of the to war ; 
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NO AGE CONTEST. 


[SowABBt S. Of SimsBA 


Afl patient and ae stUl» 

''And as fall of goodwill, 

As fair Isiphil, 

Coliander. 

Sweet Ponwader, 

Qood CaBsaader ; 

Stedfast of thought. 

Well made, well wrought 
Far may be sought, 
jJre you can find 
* So oourteous, sc kind, 

As merry Margaret, 

This midsnmmer flower, 

Gentle as faloon, 

Or hawk of the jiower. 

*Jo7i?2 Skelton. — About 1520. 


64.~1MPBIS0NED IN WINDSOR, HE BE- 
COUNTETH HIS PLEASURE THEBE 
PASSED. 

So cruel prison how could betide, alas ! 

As prond Windsor ? Wlicre I in lust and joy. 
With a king's son, ni 3 * childish years did i)aHs, 
In greater.feast than Priam's sons of Troy ; 
Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour. 
The large green courts, whore wo were wont to 
rove. 

With eyes upcast unto the maiden’s tower. 
And easy sighs, such as folk draw in love. 

The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue, 
The dances short, long tales of groat delight ; 
With words and looks that tigers could but me, 
When each of us did plead the other’s right. 
The palm play, where deaported for the game, 
With dazed eyes oft we, by gleams of love, 
Have miss'd the boll, and got sight of our dame, 
To bait her eyes, which kepi the leads above. 
The gravoird ground, with sleeve.s tied on the 
helm. 

On foaming horse with swords and friendly 
hearts; 

With cheer OR though oifo should another whelm. 
Where we have fought, and chased oft with 
^ darts. 

With silver drops the meads yet spread formth ; 
In active games of nimbleness and strength, 
Where we did strain, trained with swarms of 
youth, 

Oiur tender limbs that yet shot up in length. 
The secrA groves, which oft we mode resound 
Of pleasant plaint, and of onr ladies’ praise ; 
Recording oft what grace each one had found, 

• What hope of speed, what dread of long delays. 
The wild forest, the clothed holts with green ; 

* With reins avad’d, and. swift ybreathed horse. 
With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between, 
Where we did ohaso the fearful hart of force. 
The void ^ walls eke thatr harboured ua each 

night: 

Wherewith, alas 2 revive within my breast 
The sweet aooord, such ideeps as yet delight ; 
The pleaeaiit dreams, the quie^ rest; 


The secret thoughts, imparted withsoeh trust i ^ 
The wanton talk, the divers ohattge of play; 
Thefriendriupswom,eaoh promise kept eo just, 
Wherewith we past the winter nights away. 
And with this thought the blood forsakes the 
face ; 

The tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue : 
The which, as soon as sobbing sighs, alas ! 
Upanpped have, thus I my plaint renew : 

O place of bliss ! renewer of my woes ! 

Give me account, where is my noble fere f 
Whom in thy walls thou didst eadi night 
enolose ; 

To other lief : but unto me most dear# 

Echo, alas ! that doth my sorrow me. 

Returns thereto a hollow sound of plaint. 

Thus I alone, where all my freedom grow, 

In prison pine, with bondage and restraint : 
And with remombran^ of the greater grief, 

To banish the less, I find my chief relief. 

Ilotcanl, ICarl of Surrey. — About 1535. 


65 .— NO AGE CONTENT WITH HIS 
OWN ESTATE. 

Laid in my quiet bed. 

In study as I were, 

I saw within my troubled head, 

A heap of thoughts api>ear. 

And every thought ilid show 
So lively in mine eyes, 

That now I sighed, and then I smiled, 
Ah cause of thoughts did rise. 

I saw the little boy, 

In thought how oft that ho 
Did wish of God, to scape the rod, 

A tall young man to bo. 

The young man eke that feels 
His bones with pains ojiprost. 

How he would bo a rich old man, 

To live and lie at rest : 

The rich old man that sees 
His end draw on so sore. 

How ho would bo a boy again, 

To live BO much the more, f 

Whereat full oft I smiled, 

To SCO how all these tliree, 

From boy to man, from man to bOy, 
Would chop and change degree : 

And musing thns, I think, 

The case is very stipngo, 

That%iaa from wealth, to live in woe# 
Doth ever seek to change. • 

Tftis t]p>ngbtful as I laf , 

I saw my withered 
How it doth ribow my denM tl^s, 
The flesh was woni so thin i 
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TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE. 
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And eke my toothless chaps, 

The gates of my right way, 

That opes and shuts os I do speak. 

Do thus unto me say : 

The white and hoarish hairs, 

Tile messengers of age, 

Tliat show, like lines of true belief, 

Tliat this life doth assuage ; 

Bids thee lay hand, and feel 
Them hanging on my chin. 

The which do write two ages past, 

The third now coming in. 

Han^ up, therefore, the bit 
Of thy young wanton time ; 

And thou that thoroin lieaten art, 

The happiest life define : 

Whereat I sighed, anii «»aid. 

Farewell my wonted joy. 

Truss up thy pauk, and trudge from mo, 
To every little boy ; 

And tell them thus from mo, 

Their time most happy is. 

If to their time they reason had. 

To know the truth of this. 

Uov'ardtjblarl of Hvrrcy, — About 1535, 


66.— THE ME*VNS TO ATTAIN HAPPY 
LIFE. 

Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy life, bo these, I find. 

The riches left, not got with pain ; 

The fruitful ground, the quiet mind. 

The equal friend ; no grudge, no strife, 

No charge of rule, nor govornanco ; 
Without disease, the healthful life ; 

The household of Gontinuauco : 

The moan diet, no doheato fore ; 

True wisdom joined with simpleness ; 

The night discharged of all eavo ; 

Where wine the wit may not oppress. 

The faithful wife, without debate ; 

Suidi sleeps os may beguile the night ; 
Conteq Ad with thine own estate, 

Ne %sish for death, ne fear his might. 

’ 4 - 

HowarJ, of Surrey. — 1535. 

I 

67.— DESCRIPTION OF SPRING. 

The sooto season, that bud and bloom forth 
brings. 

With ipoen hath (dad the hill, and oke the rale, ' 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings s 
The tm^e to her make hath told her tale. 
Summer is come,* for every spray tgiw springs. 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 

hneltrin brake Ms winter coat he flings ; 
The Ashes fleet with new repaired tM»le ; 


The adder all her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies small ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; 
Winter is worn that was the flower’s bale. 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. 
Ho wordy Earl of Surrey. — About 1535* 


68 — HOW EACH THING, SAVE THE 
LOVER, IN SPRING REVIVETH TO 
PLEASURE. 

When Wind «.or walls sustain’d my wearied arm j 
My hand my chin, to ease my Restless head ; 
The pleasant plot revested green with warm ; 
The blossom’d boughs with lusty vor yspread ; 
The flower’d meads, the wedded birds so late 
Mine eyes discover ; and to my mind resort 
Tlio jolly woes, the hateless short debate, 

The rakchell life that longs to lore’s disport. 
Wherewith, alas ! the heavy charge of care 
Heap’d in my breast, breaks forth against my 
will 

In smoky sighs that overcast the air. 

My vapour’d eye such dreary tears distil, 

The tender green they quicken whore they fall ; 
And I half bond to throw mo down withal. 

Uouardy Eail of Sinrey. — About 1535. 


09.— DESCRIPTION AND PRAISE OF 
HIS LOUE GERALDINE. 

From Tn^kano came my lathes w'orthy race : 

Fairo Florence %vas somotimo her auncient 
•^eite 

The woxtorn j lo, w’hose plesant shore doth face 

Wilde Cambers clits, did gj^ve her liuely 
hoato • 

Fostrcti she was with milko of Tri-^h brest ; 

^Tor sire, an Erie ; her dame of princes blood ; 

Fr t ' iiler yores, in !Qritain she doth rest ! 

With k i^os childo, where she tasteth costly 
fo:> 1 ■ ! 

H a.- ion did first present her to mine yien ; c 

Hright is her hewo, and Gorahline she bight ; 1 

Hampton mo taught to wishe her first for i 
mine : . I 

And Wiiitlsor. alas, doth chase me from her I 
sight. » 1 

Her beauty of kind, her vertuea from abouo ; | 

Happy is he. that can obtaino her louo » 

HoiOard, Earl of Surrey. — 1535. i 


70.— A VOW TO LOTTE. 

Set me whereas the sunne doth parohe the 
gtene. 

Or where his beamea do not dissolue the yse 1 
In temperate heate where he is felt and sene s 
In pTOaenco prest of people madde ov wise ; 
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THE LOVEB’S LUTE. 


[SXB WrAi*» 


Set me in Hye, or yet in low degreo ; 

In longest night, or in the shortest dayo : 

In clearest dcie, or where cloudes thickest be ; 
In lusty youth, or when my heeres are grays : 
Set me in heanen, in earth, or els in heU, 

In hyll or dale, or in the foming flood, 

Thrall, or at large, aline wheroso I dwell, 
Sicke or in health, in eiiiU fame or good : 
Hers will I be, and onely with this thonglit 
Content my self, although my chauncc be 
noy Ht. 

Hotvanl, Earl of — About 1535. 


May chance thee lyo witioped and old. 

In winter nights that are so cold, 
Playning in vain unto the moon ; 

Thy wishes then dare not be told; 

Care then who list ! for I have done» 

And then may chaunce thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent, 
To cause thy lovers sigh and swoon ; 
Then shalt thou know hoaiity but lent. 
And wibh and want, as 1 have done. 

Now cease, my lute ! this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste. 

And ended is that 1 begun ; 

Now is this song both sung and past ; 
My lute ! bo still, for I have done. 

ISii' Thomas ITf/ai , — About 1535. 


71 .— A LOVER’S COMPLAINT. 

• 

I never sawo nflir Ladyo Kyo apart, 

Her comet blacke, in coldo nor 3 et in hoato, 
Sith fyrst she know my grief 0 was grow cn hO 
greate ; 

Whicho other fansies drineth from my hart 
That to my self I do the thought re'-eruo. 

The which unwaroa did wound my woeful 
brest ; 

But on her face mine eyes mought ncurr rest : 
Yet sins she know I dnl her louo and ’^enio. 
Her golden tresses eladdo alway with Maeke , 
Her smyling lokes that hid thus euerm<iTO, 
And that restraines whieho I desire so foro : 
So dotho thys comet gouerno mo iilocke ; 

In somor, suiine in winters lireatho, a fro^le 
Wherby the light of her foire lokes I lost. 
JlowarJ, Earl of Sui*rat* — About 153.5. 


72. — THE LOVER COMPLiUNETH OF 
THE UNKINDNESS OF HIS LOVE. 

My lute, awake ’ perform the last 
Labour that thou and 1 shall wnste, 

And end that I have now begun ; 

For when this song is sung and past, 

My lute bo still, for I have done. 

As to be heard where ear is none. 

As lead to grave in, marble stone. 

My song may pierce her heart as soon : 
Should we then sing, or sigh, or moan 
No. no, my lute ! for I have done. 

The rocks do not so cnxelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 

As she my suit and affection ; 

* So that I am past remedy ; 

Whereby my Inte and I have done. 

Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts, thorough Love’s shot. 

By whom, unkind ! thou hast them won : 
Think not he hath his bow forgot, 

Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeanoe shall fall on thy disdain, 

That malc’st but game of earnest payne. 
Think not alone under the sun, 

TJnqnit the cause thy lovers plaine, 
Aldnugh ipy lute and I have done. 


73 .— THE LOVER’S LUTE CANNOT BE 
BLAMED, THOUGH IT SING OP HIS 
LADY’S UNKINDNESS. 

Blame not my Lute ’ for he must sound 
Of this or that as likoth mo , 

For lack of writ tho Luto is bound 
To give such tunes as pleascih mo , 

Though my songs bo bomowhat strange, 

And speak such words as touch my change, 
Blame not my Lute ! 

My Lute, alas ! doth not offend. 

Though that per force ho must agree 
To sound such tunes as I intend. 

To sing to thorn that heareth mo ; 

Then though my songs be somewhat plain, 
And toucheth some that use to feign. 

Blame not my Luto ' 

My Luto and strings may not deny, 

But as I strike they must obey ; 

Break not them then so wrongfully, 

But wreak thyself some other way ; 

And though the songs which I indite, 

Do quit thy change with rightful spite, 

Blame not my Lute ! 

Spite osketh spite, and changing cl^ge, 

And falbod faith, must needs bciknowm ; 
The faults so great, the case so strange ; 

Of right it must abroad be blown : 

Then mneo that by thine own desert 
My songs do tell how true thou art, 

Blame not my Lute ! 

Blame but thyself that host misdone. 

And wall deserved to htfve blame ; 

Change thou thy way, so evil begone, 

* And then my Lute shall sound ti^t sdbae ; 
But i&till then my fingers j^y. 

By thy dei^ thfldr wonted way, 

BUune not my Lute ! 
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Ettewell * niikiiowii , for though thou bretk 
My strings in spite with great disdain, 

* Yet have I fonnd out for thy sake. 

Strings for to string my Lute again 
And if perohanoo this siUy rhyme, 

Do make thee blush at any time, 

Blame not my Lute ' 

Sir Thomas Wyat — About 1535 


74 -^THB BE-CURED LO\ ER EXULTETH 
IN IfflS FREEDOM AND VOWETH TO 
REMAIN FREE UNTIL DEAIH 

I am as I am, and ho will I be 

But how that I am none knowoth truly 

Bo it ill be it well bo 1 bond lie I tree, 

I am a<! I am, ami ho will I be 

I lead my life indiiTi rcutly 

I mean nothing but honesty 

And though folks judge full diversely, 

I am as 1 am and ho will I die 

I do not rejoice nor yet complain 
Both mirth and HodiioHs I do refrain 
And use the moann sinee folks will toign , 

Yet I am as I am be it pleasant oi pom 

Divers do judge as they do trow 
Borne of pleasure and some of woo 
Yet for all that nothing tho> know 
But I am as I am whoresooier I go 

But sip" * idgors do thus doea> 

Lot every man his judgment s ij 
I will it take in sport and play 
For I am as I am \> hosoci or sa> n u 

Who judgeth well well O > I thorn send 
Who judgeth evil Ood tlu m amen I 
To judge the best therefore intend 
For I am as I am, and so ill I end 

Yet some there bo that take delight 
To j^idge folk s thought for on\ \ and spite , 
But whether they judge mo wrong or right, 

I am as I am, and so do I write 

I 

Praymgf^ou all that this do read. 

To trust 1 ^ as you do your creed 
And not to think I change mv wee<i, 

For I am as I am howeser I speed 

But how that is I lease to you 
Judge as yo list ialno or true 
Td know no more than afore ye knew, 

• Yet I am as I am, whatever ensne 

And from this min^ I will not flee, ^ 

Buteto you all that misjudge me, 

I do protest, as jro mey see, 

That I am as I ink^ and so will bet 

V Sir Thomas B yat About 1535 


LOVSB EXULTETH [SneowD Panatoxi.— 


7 S —THAT PLEASURE IS MIXED WITH 
EVERY PAIN 

Venomous thorns that are so sharp and keen 
Bear flowers, wo see, full fresh and fair of 
hue, 

Poison IS also put m medteine, 

And unto man his health doth oft renew 
The fire that all thmgs eke oonsumeth clean. 
May hurt and he^ then if that thi^ be 
true, - 

I trust fM>me time my harm may be my nealth, 
bmoo every woo is joined with some wealth 

Thom IJ jxt — About 1535 


76 — A DESCRIPTION OF SUCH A ONE 
AS HE WOULD LOVE 

A face that should content me wondrous well, 
Should not bo fair but lovely to behold 
With gladsome cheer all gnef for to expell , 
With sober looks would I that it should 
Speak without words such words as none can 
tell 

The tress also should be of crisped gold 
With wit and those nught chance I might be 
tied 

And kiiit again w ith knot that should not shde 
Si Th n y U j if — 41 mt 1535 


77 -.an EARNEST SUIT TO HIS UNKIND 
MISTRESS NOT lO FORSAKE HIM 

And wilt thou lca\o me thus ® 

Say nav sa> uav tor shame ’ 

To save thee from the blame 
Of all mj grief an I grune 
And wilt thou loai o mo thus ^ 
na\ saj nij ^ 

And wilt thou ka\o mo thus 
That hath loi d thee so long ? 

In wealth and woe among 
And IS thv heart so strong 
Ah for to loa% e mo thus i* 

Saj nay ’ say naj * 

And wilt thou leave me thus P 
That hath gi\en thee my heart, 

Never for to depart, 

Neither for paiu nor smart 
And wilt thou leave mo thus ? 

Say nay ^ say nay ' 

And wilt Ihou leave me thus P 
And have no more pity 
Of him that lovoth thM , 

Abut* thy cruelty* 

And wilt thou leave me tints P 
Soy nay * say nay ' 

Str Thomas JTyat —About 1535 
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78.— TO ms M 18 TBESS. 
Forget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant ; 

My great tiaTail so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet ! 

Forget not yet when first began 
The weary Hfe, ye know since whan, 
The suit, the service, none tell can ; 
Forget not yet ! 

it ^get not yet the great assays, 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways. 
The painful patience in delays, 

Forget not yot ! 

Forgot not ! — Oh ! forgot not this, 
How long ego hatn been, and is 
The niind that never meant amiss, 
Forget not yot ! 

Forget not then thine own approved. 
The which so long hath ilice so loved, 
'^^Tioso steadfast faith yet never moved, 
Forget not this ! 

Sir Thuwfis Wifnt. — Abnid 1535. 


79 .— HE LAMENTETH THAT HE HAD 
EVER CAUSE TO DOUBT HIS LADY’S 
FAITH. 

Doom as ye list upon goo<l oau«o, 

1 may or think of this or that ; 

But what or why myself best know.^, 
Whereby 1 think and fear not. 

Blit thereunto I may well think 
The doubtful sentence of this clause ; 

I wouhl it were not oh I think ; 

I would 1 thought it were not. 

For if I thought it wore not so, 

Though it wore so, it griev’d me not ; 

Unto my thought it were os tho 
I hearkened though 1 hoar not. 

At that 1 sec I cannot wink. 

Nor from my thought so lot it : 

I would it wore not as I think ; 

1 would 1 thought it were not. 

Lo ! how my thought might make me free. 

Of that perchance it not : 

Perchance none doubt the dread I see ; 

I shrink at that I boar not. 

3 ut in my heart this word shaU sink, 

Until the proof may better be : 

I would it wore not as I think ; 

I would I thought it wore not. 

If it be not, shew no cause v^hy 
I should so think, then care I not ; 

For 1 shall so myself apply 
To be that I appear not. 

That is, as one that shall not shrink 
To bo your own until I die ; 

And if-tbat be not as I thi^, 

Likewise to think it is not. 

fi'v Thomas Wyat,— About 1535. 


80.— CHABACTBBISTIC OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 

I am an Englishman, and naked 1 stand here, 
Musing in my mind what garment I shall 
wear, 

For now I will woar this, and now I will wear 
that, 

Now I will wear I cannot tell what : 

All now fashions bo pleasant to me, 

I will have them whether 1 thrive or thee : 
Now I am a fisher, all men on me look 
Wliat should 1 do but set cock on tho hoop f 
What do I care if all tho world mo fail, 

I will have a gorinont roach to my tail# 

Then I am a minion, for I wear tho new guise, 
Tho next year after I hope to bo wise— 

Not only in wearing my gorgeous array, 

For I will go to learning a whole summer’s 
*hiy ; ^ 

I will learn Latin, Hebrew, Greek, and French, 
And I will learn Dutc'h sltling 011 my bench. 

I do fear no man, each man fearoth mo ; 

I overcome my adversaries by land and by sea: 
I had no peer if to myself I were true ; 
Because I am not so, diverge times do I rue : 
Yot I lack nothing, I have all things at will. 

If I wore wise and would hold myself still, 

And meddle with no matters but to mo per- 
taining, 

But ever to bo tnio to God and my king. 

But I have such matters rolling in my pate, 
That I will and do — I cannot toll what. 

No man shall lot me, but I will have my mind, 
And to father, mother, and friend, I’ll* be 
unkind. 

I will follow mine own mind and mine old 
trade : 

Who shall let me ? Tho devil's nails are un- 
X)arod. 

Yot above all things now fashions I love well, 
And to wear thorn iny thrift I will sell. 

In all this world 1 shall have but a time : 

Hold the cup, good follow, boro is thine and 
mine ! 

AntIrev' Bourd, — About 1537. 


Si.— AN INTRODUCTION TO TH:g BOOK 
OF HUSBANDRY. 

THAP. IV. 

Good husbandmen must moil and toil, 

To lay to live, by laboured field : 

Their wives, at homo, must keep such coil. 
As their like acts may profit yield. 

For well they Imow, 

• As shaft from bow, 

Or chalk from snow, , 

A good round rent their lords they give, 
And miist keep toaoh inVil their pay ; 
With credit crackt, else for to live. 

Or trust to legs, and mn away. ^ 



Thomas Tosseb.] 
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Thongli fence, well kept, is one good point, 
, And tilth well done, in season due ; 

Yet needing salve, in time t* anoint, 

Is ail in ail, and needfull tme : 

As for the rest, 

Thns think I best, 

As friend doth guest, 

With hand in hand to lead thee forth. 

To Ceres camp, there to Inshold 
A thousand things, as richly worth. 

As any pearl is worthy gold. 

Thoifuis Tusscr. — About 1557. 


82 .— A PREFACE TO THE BUYER OF 
HIS BOOK ON HUSBANDRY. 

CHAP. V. 

What lookost thou htrein to have ? 

Pino vorsoH thy fancy to please 9 
Of many my betters that crave : 

Look nothing but rudeness in these. 

What other thing lookost thou tlicn ? 

Grave .sentences many to find ? 

Such, poets have, twenty and ten, 

Yea thousands, contenting tliy mind. 

What look ye, I pray you show what f 
Terms painted with rhctorick fine ! 
Good husbandry sooketh not that, 

Nor ia*t any meaning of mine. 

What lookost thou, spook at the lo'^t ^ 
Good lessons for thee and thy m ifo r 
Then keep them in memory fast, 

To help as a comfort to life. 

What look ye for more in my book 

Points needfull and meet to bo known * 
Then daily bo suer to look, 

To save to be suer thine own. 

TAom<ij» Tusscr, — About 1557. 


^ 83 .— THE LADDER TO THRIFT. 

CHAP. IX. 

1 . l{o take thy calling thankfully, 

J Sid shun the path to beggary. 

2 . Td-grudge in youth no drudgery. 
To come by knowloilge perfectly. 

3. To count no travell slavery, 

That brings in penny saver]^* 

4. To follow profit, earnestly, 

But meddle not with pilfery. 

5. To get by honest praotisy, 

And keep thy gettings oovertly. 

C. To lash not out, too lashingly. 

For fear of pinohing penury. 

7* To get good plot, to oooupy. 

And st^ arid nse it, husbwdl^. 

8 . To shew to landlord oourt&y, 
o And keep thy covenants orderly. 


9. To hold that thine is lawfoHy, 

For stoutness, or for fiattery. 

10. To wed good wife for company, 

And live in wedlock honestly. 

11. To furnish house with housholdxy. 
And make provision skilfully. 

12. To join to wife good family, 

And none to keep for bravery. 

13. To suffer none live idely. 

For fear of idle knavery. 

14. To CQurage ^^e in huswifery. 

And use well doers gentily. 

15. To keep no more but needfully, 

And count excess unsavoury. 

10. To rjise betimes the lubberly, 

Both snorting Hob and Manjcrij, 

17. To walk thy pastures usually. 

To spy ill neighbour's subtilty. 

18. To hate rovengement hastily, 

For losing love and amity. 

19. To love thy neighbour, neighbourly, 
And shew him no discourtesy. 

20. To answer stranger civilly, 

But shew him not thy secresy. 

21. To use no man deceitfully, 

To offer no man villainy. 

22. To learn how foe to pacify. 

But trust him not too hastily. 

23. To keep thy touch substantially, 

And m thy word use constancy. 

24. To make thy bands advisedly. 

And come not bound through suerty. 

25. To meddle not with usury, 

Nor lend thy money foolishly. 

26. To hate to live in infamy, 

Through craft, and living shiftingly. 

27. To shun all kind of treaoher^^, 

For treason endeth, horribly. 

28. To learn to shun ill company. 

And such as live dishonestly. 

29. To banish house of blasphemy, 

Xicst crosses cross, unluckily. 

30. To step mischance through policy 
For chancing too unhappily. 

31. To bear thy crosses, patiently, 

• For worldly things ore slippery. 

32. To lay to keep from misery. 

Age coming on, so croepingly. 

33. To pray to God, continually. 

For aid against thine enemy. 

34. To spend thy Sabbath holily. 

And hdp the needy poverty. 

35. To live in conscienoe quietly. 

And keep thyself from malady. 

36. To ease thy sickneBs speedily, 

Ere help be past reoovezy. 

37. To seek to God for remedy. 

For witches prove unlackdly. 

These be the steps, unfeignedly. 

To climb to thrift by husband^. 

These steps both reach, and teach thee shall, 
To come by thrift, to shift withaXL. 

Thomas -About 1557. 
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84 .— DIEECTIONS FOB CULTIVATING A 
hop-gabden. 

Whom fancy perauadeth, amon^ other crops, 
To have for his spending sufficient of hops. 
Must willingly follow, of chojoes to choose, 
Such lessons approved, as sldlful do use. 

Ground gravelly, sandy, and mixed with clay, 
Is naughty for hops, any manner of way. 

Or if it be mingled with rubbish and stone. 
For d^ness and barrenness lot it alone. 

Choose soil for the hop of the rottonost mould. 
Well dunged and wrought, as a garden-plot 
should ; 

Not far from the waterfbut not overflown. 
This lesson, well noted, is meet to bo known. 

The sun iu the louth, or else southly and 
west. 

joy to tli^ hop, U’i a welcomed guo-^t ; 

But whifl in the north, or else northerly 
oast. 

To the h ip I-. ill us a fay iu a feast. 

Meet plot for a hop-yard once found as is told, 
Make thereof account, as of jewel of gold ; 
Now dig it, and leave it, the suii for to burn. 
And afterwards fence it, to servo for that turn. 

Tile hop for his profit I thus do exalt, 

It strougthciioth drink, and it favouroth malt ; 
And being well l>ro\>e.l, long kept it will last, 
And drawing abide — if ye tlraw not too fast. 

Th)hi IS — About 1557. 


S5.— HUU.SEI\7FERY PHYSIC. 

Good husw'ife provides, ere a sickness do oomo, 
Of sundry good things iu her house to have 
.^ome. 

<>oo<i oqiifi rowpnstta, and vinegar tart, 

Rose- water, and treacle, to comfort thine 
hoart. ^ 

Cold herbs in her garden, for agues that bum, 
That over-strong heat* to good temper may 
turn. 

, White omlivo, and succory* with spinach enow; 
All su'^h with good pot-horbs, should follow 
the plough. 

Got water of fumitory, liver to cool, 

And other.s the like, or else lie like a fool. 
Cohsorves of barbary, qtdnco.s, and such, 

With sirops, that easeth the sickly so much. 
Ask Medic us* counsel, ere medioine ye take. 
And honour that man for necessity’s sake. 
•Though thousands hate physic, because of the 
ooat, 

Yet thousands it helpeth, that else should be 
lost. 

Good broth, and good keeping, do much now 
and than : 

Go^ diet, with wisdom, best oomforteth man. 
Iniiealth, to be stirring shall profit tl^ best; 
In aiekneas, hate trouble : seek quiet and i;pst. 


Remember thy soul ; let no fanoy prevail ; 
Make ready to God- ward ; let fait^ never qnail : 
The sooner thyself thon submittost to G^, 
The sooner he oeaseth to scourge with hie rod. 

Thomas Tusser.— About 1557. 


86 .^GOOD HUSBANDLY LESSONS, 
Worthy to he followed of siich as would thrive . , 
CHAP. X. 

1. God sondoth and givoth, both mouth and 

the meat, ^ 

And blesseth us all with his benefits great: 
TIk^u servo wo the God, who so richly doth 
give. 

Show love to our neighbours, and lay for 
to live. e 

2. As bud, by appearing, betok’noth the 

spring. 

And loaf, by her falling, the contrary 
tiling ; 

So youth bids us labour, to got as wo can. 
For age is a burden to labouring man. 

3. A competent living, and honestly had, 

Makes such us are godly, both thankful 

and glad : 

Life, never contontod, with honest estate, 
Lamented is oft, and repented too lute. 

4. Count never well gotten, what naughty is 

got, 

Nor well to account of, which honest is not : * 
Look long not to prosper, that weighest 
not this. 

Lest prospering faileth, and' all go amiss. 

5. True wedlock is best, for avoiding of sin ; 
The bed undofilod, much honour doth win : 
Though love bo in choosing, far better 

than gold. 

Let love oomo with somewhat, the bettor 
to hold. 

6. Where couples agree not, is rancour •nd 

strife, 

Whore such bo together, is seldom good 
life; 

Where couples in wedlock do lov|^ agree, 
There foison romainoih, if wisdoiAhero be. 

7. Who looketh to marry, must lay to keep 
house, 

For love may not alway bo placing with 
douse ; 

If children increase, and no stay of thine 
own. 

What afterward foUoi^s is soon to be 
known. 

• • . 

8. Onc^ charged with childipn, or likely to 
be, • 

Give over to sojourn, that thii^est to 
th3o ; J 
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Lest gradging of hostess, and craying of 
nnrse. 

Be oostly and noisome to thee and thy 
pnrse. 

9. Good husbands that loveth good houses to 
keep, 

Are oftentimes careful when othorsdo sleep : 
To sx>end as they may, or to stop at the 
first, 

r - For running in danger, or feaf of the worst. 

10. Go count with thy coffers, when harvest 

is in, « 

Which way for thy profit to save or to win : 
Of t'one or thorn both, if a savour wo smell. 
House-keeping is godly, wherever wo dwell. 

11. Son, think not thy money, purse bottom 

to bum, 

But keep it for profit, to serve thine own 
turn ; 

A fool and his money be. soon at debate, 
Which after, with sorrow, repents him too 
late. 

12. Good bargain otloing, make privy but few. 
In selling, refrain not, abroad it to shew : 
In making, make haste, and away to thy 

pouch, 

In selling, no haste, if ye dare it avouch. 

13. Good landlord, who findoth, is blessed of 

Goil,— 

A cumbersome landlord is husbandman's 
rod ; 

Ho noyoth, destroycth, and all to this drift. 
To strip his poor tenant of farm and of 
thrift. 

14. Kcnt-com, whoso puyeth, (as worldlings 

would have, 

So much for an acre) must live like a slave ; 
Keut-oorn to be paid, for a reas'nablo rent. 
At rca«'nablo xtriccs, is not to lament. 

15. Once plocoil for profit, look never for ease. 
Except ye beware of such miohers as 

# those, — 

Unthriftincss, Slothfulncas, Careless and 
Rash, 

That thrusteth thee headlong, to run in 
\^o lash. 

10. Make Money thy drudge, for to follow thy 
work. 

Make Wisdom oomptroUer, and Order thy 
olerk : 

Provision eater, and Skill to bo cook, 
Make Steward of all, pen, ink, and thy 
* book. 

i 

17. Make hunger thy sauce, as a med’eiue for 
' health, 

Make thM to be butler, as pt>ysio for 
wealth : * 

Malice eye to be usher, good usage to have, 
Make bedt to be porter, to keep oat a knave. 


18. Make husbandry bailiff, abroad to pro'ride. 
Make huswifery daily, at home for to guide : 
Make coffer, fast locked, thy treasure to 

keep, 

Make house to be sfler, the safer to sleep. 

19. Make bandog thy scoutwatch, to bark at 

a thief. 

Make courage for life, to bo capitain chief : 
Make traij-door thy bulwark, make beU to 
be gin, ^ 

Make gnnstone and arrow, show who is 
within. 

20. The credit of master, to brothel his man, 
And also of mistress, to minikin Nan, 

Bo caucicrs of oiiefiing a xuimbor of gaps, 
That letteth in mischief, and many mishaps. 

21. Good husband ho trudgeth to bring in the 

gains. 

Good huswife she drudgetb, refusing no 
pains. 

Though husband at home, be to count, ye 
wot what, 

Yet huswife, within, is as needful os that. 

22. What helpoth in store, to have never fo 

much, 

Half lost by ill usage, ill huswives and 
such ? 

So, twenty load bushes, out do'wn at a elap. 
Such heed may bo taken, shall stop but a 
. f?ap. 

23. A retchelcss servant, a mistress that 

scowls, 

A ravening mastiff, and hogs that eat 
fowls, 

A giddy brain master, and stroyoll his 
knave, 

Brings ruling to ruin, and thrift to her 
grave. 

24. With some upon Sundays, thoir tables do 

rock. 

And half the week after, their dinners do 
seek, • 

Not often exceeding, but always enough, 

Is husbandly faro, and the guise of the 
plough. 

25. Each day to be feasted, what husbandry 

worse. 

Each day for to feast, is as ill for .the 
purse; 

Yet measnrely feasting, with neighbours 
among. 

Shall make thee bdoved, and live the more 
long. 

26. Things husbandly handsome, let workmah 

contrive, 

Bat build not for glory, that thinkest to 
thrive; 

Who fondly in doing, oonsuineth his stock, 
In the end for his folly, doth get but a 
mock. 
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27. Spend none but your own, howsoever ye I 96. YHiero wealthinesa flowetb, no friendship 


spend, 

For bribing and shifting have seldom good 
end : 

In substance although ye have never so 
much, 

Delight not in parasites, harlots, and such. 

28. Bo siierty seldom, (but never for much) 

For fear of purse, peimyless, hanging by 

^such ; 

Or Scarbormc warning, aa ill I believe. 
When, (Sir, I arrest ye ! ) gets hold of thy 
sleeve. 

29. Use (Ifftcin ) to i)ay at thy day. 

But use not^ort/»n(.s^ for often delay : 

Yet {prasta fj'ar sttniui-) out of a grate, 

Of all other collects, the lender doth hate. 

30. Be pinched by lending, for kiffe nor for 

kin, 

Nor aKo by t.i)ending, by such ns come in ; 
Nor put to thine hand, betwixt bark and | 
the tree. 

Lest through thine ow'ii folly, so pinched 
thou bo. 


31. As lending to neighbour, in time of his 

need. ' As interest, or usury iho do\il, 

love of thy neighbour, and credit So hil-hack and fil-belly Intel h as evil . 
doth breed ; dicing among them, and (looking the 

So never to crave, but to live of thine 

own, And by and by after, of beggary smell 

Brings comforts n thousand, to many iin- 1 1 i i 

^ 41. Once weekly, remember thy chargcrt to 

cast, 

Who living but lend^ f and be lent to they Once monthly, see how thy oxpences may 

must. * 

Else buying and selling must lie in the quarter declnreth too much to bo Hpeiit, 

dust : fear of ill year, take advice of thy 

But shamclcBS and cwtftv that donnorato rent. 


can lack. 

Whom poverty pincheth, hath freedom as 
slack : 

Then happy is he, by example that can 
Take he^ by the fall, of a mischievod man. 

37. Who broaketh his credit, or craokoth it 

twice, * 

Trust such with a siierty, if ye bo wine : 

Or if ho bo angry, for asking thy duo, ^ 
Onoe oven, to Mm afterward, lend not af w, 

38. Account it well sold, that is justly well 

paid, • 

And count it well bought, that is never 
denaid ; 

But yet here is t'one, hero is t'other doth 
best. 

For buyer and seller, for quiet and rest. 

39. Leave prin<‘os’ nfiaires, itndcscanted on, 
And tend to Stich doings ns stands Ihee 

upon : 

Fear God, and offend not the princ^o, nor 
his hiws, 

And ke(»p thyself out of the magisirato’s 
clawh. 


32. Who living but lend^ f and bo lent to they 

must. 

Else buying and selling must lie in the 
dust : 

But hhamelcBs and crafty that desperate 

•xr iiii- x'i. Wlio orderly ont’rcth his iiaymonts In 

Make many, full honobt, the wor'-cr to fare. book 

33. At some time to borrow, account it no orderly find thorn again (if lie look :) 

shame * And ho that intoudeth, but once for to 

If justly thou keep(!st thy touch for the c,. i i • xi. • x j 

same : Shall find this in doing, the quietosi v^y. 

Who quick be to borrow, and slow bo to 43. i„ dealing uprightly, thia eonnhol 1 teach. 


Their credit is naught, go they never so 

gay- 

34.. By shifting and borrowing, who so as 
lives. 

Not well to be thought on, occasion gives : 
Then lay to live warily, and wisely to 
Spend ; 

* For prodigal! livers have seldom good end. 

Ss. Some spareth too late, and a number with 
him, — 

The fool at the bottom, the wise at the 
brim: 

Who careth, nor spareth, till spent he 
hath ell. 

Of bobbing, not robbing, be fearful he shall. ; 


First reckon, then write, cro to purse ye 
do reach ; 

Then pay and dispatch him, as j^n as yo 
can, 

For lingering is hindcrance, to many a man. 

44. Have weightsi I advise thee, for silver and 

gold. 

For some be in knavery, now a-days bold ; 
And for to be stter, go^ money Ho pay, 
Bcceive that is cnrrent,^aa near as yt may. 

45. Delight not, for pleasure, two houses to 

• keep, • 

Lest^harge, without meseure, upon thoo 
do crAp ; * 

. And JarMn and Jenykin cozen thfe so, ^ 
To make thee repent it, ere year oDOut go. 
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43. The stone that is rolling, can gather no 
moss. 

Who ofton romovoth is sUer of loss : 

Tlie rich it oompoUoth, to pay for his 
X>ride, 

The poor it undoeth, on every side. 

47. The eye of the master enrichoth the hatch, 
Tlio eye of the mistress availeth as much ; 
Which eye, if it govern, with rea.son and 

. skill, 

^ Hath servant and service, at pleasure and 
will. 

48. T^o seekoth revengemont of every wrong. 
In quiet nor safety, coiitinuoth long : 

So ho that of wilfulnoss, trictli tho law. 
Shall strive for a coxcomb, and thrive as 
a daw. 

49. To hunters and hawkers take hood what 

ye aay, 

Mild answer with courtesy, drives them 
away ; 

So whoro a man's bettor will open a gap, 
Ho.sist not with rudeness, for fear of mis- 
hap. 

50. A man ia ihi.s world, for a churl that is 

known. 

Shall hardly iu quiet, keep that is his own : 
Wliero lowly, and such as of courtesy 
smells, 

Find.^ favour and friendship, wherever ho 
dwells. 

51. Keep truly thy Sabbath, tho better to 

si)eod ; 

Kcei» sorv.aiit from gadding, but when it 
is nooil : 

Keep llsh-day and fasling-dar*, as they do 
fiai, 

What custom thou kcepost, lot others 
keep all. 

52. Thotigh some in their tithing, bo slack or 

too bold. 

Bo thoii unto Godward, not that way too 
^ ©old: 

EyO oonscionce grudgeth, and yet wo do 
see, 

m^thoTs, ill thrivers most commonly bo. 

53. Fay wocikly thy workman, his houshold 

to food, 

Pay qujxrterly servants, to buy as they 
nce<l : • 

Give garment to such as deserve, and no 
mo, 

Lost thou and thy wife, without garment 
* do go. ^ 

H Bowaro rai^kahilia ^ — slothful to work, 
Porloinm and filchers, that lovoth *to 
lurk : • « 

V Away with such lubbers, so loth to take 
Spain, 

Tlmt rolls in expencos, but novor no gain. 


55. Good wife and good children are worthy 

to eat. 

Good servant, good labourer, eameth their 
meat; 

Good fellow, good neighbour, that feUowly 
guest, 

Wi^ heartile welcome, should have of the 
best. 

56. Depart not with all that thou hast to thy 

child, • ^ 

Much loss unto other, for being beguil'd : 
Lest if thou wouldst gladly possess it 
again, 

liook, for to come by it, thou wottest not 
when, „ 

• 

57. -The greatest preferment that child we can 

give 

Is learning and nurture, to train liim to 
liw ; 

Which whoso it wantoth, though left as a 
squire, 

Consumoth to nothing, as block in the fire. 

58. When God hath so blest thee, as able to live. 
And thou hast to rest thco, and able to 

give ; 

Lament thy offences, serve God for amends, 
Make soul to bo ready, when God for it 
sends. 

59. Send fmifcs of thy faith to heaven, afore- 

hand, 

For mercy hero doing, God blessoth thy 
land ; 

He makotli thy store with his blessing to 
sw^in. 

And after, thy soul to bo blessed with him. 

60. Some lay to got riches, by sea and by land. 
And vont’reth his life, in his enemies hand: 
And setteth his soul upon six or on seven. 
Not caring nor fearing, for hell nor 'for 

heaven. 

61. Some pinchoth and spareth, and pineth 

his life. 

To coffer up bogs,* for to leave to his wife ; 
And she (when ho dicth) sets open tho 
chest, , 

For such as can soothe her, and all away 
'wrest. 

62. Good husband preventing tho frailness of 

some, 

Takes part of God's benefits, as they do 
come : 

And leveth to wife and his children the 
rest, 

Each one his own port, as he thinketh if 
boat. • 

63. These lessons approved, if wisely ye note, 
Moy save and advantage ye, many a 

groat; 

Which if ye con follow, oocaslon found. 
Then every lesson may save ye a pound. 

* 1557. 
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87.— THE WINDS. 

CHAP. XIII. 

North winds send hail. South winds bring 
rain, 

East winds we bewail. West winds blow 

nitiaiti ; 

North-east is too cold, South-east not too 
warm, 

North-i^est is too bold. South-west doth no 
harm. 

The North is a nover to grass of all suites, 
The East a destroyer to herb and all fruits ; 
The South, with hij showers, refreshoth the 
00m, • 

The West, to all flowers, may not bo for- 
borne. 

The West, as a father, all goodness doth 
bring, 

Tho^East, a forbearer no manner of thing : 
The'South, as unkind, draweth sickness too 
near, 

The North, as a friend, maketh all again 
clear. 

With temperate wind, -wo bo blessed of God, 
With tempest wo iind, i>vo are beat with his 
rod : 

All power, we know, to remain in his hand, 
How ever wind blow, by sea or by land. 

Though winds tlo rage, as winds were 
wood, 

And cause spring tides to raise groat flood, 
And lofty sldps leave anchor in mud 
Bereaving many of life, and of blood ; 

Yet true it i-^, as cow chews cud. 

And trees, at spring, do yield forth bud. 
Except wind stands, as never it stood, 

It is on ill wind turns none to good. 

Thomas Tusscr, — About 1557. 


88.— A CHBISTMAS CABOL. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

1. Was not Christ our Saviour, 

Sent to us fro God above ? 

Not for our good behaviour, 

'But only of his mercy and love. 

If this true, as true it is. 

Truly in deed 

Great thanks to €k>d to yield for this, 
Then had we need. 

This did our God, for very troth. 

To train to him the soul of man. 

And justly to perform his oath. 

To Sarah and to Abram than 
That through his seed all nations abofold 
Most blessed be ; 

As in due time, perform he would, . 

As UQW we see. 


3. Which wondrously is brought to pass, 
And in our sight already done, 

By sending, os his promise was, 

(To comfort us) his only Son, 

Even Christ, 1 mean, that virgin’s ohild» 
In Bothlem bom, 

That lamb of God, that prophet mikl, 
With crowned tliorn. 

4. Such was his love to save us all. 

From dangers of the curse God, 

That wo stood in by Adam's fall. 

And by our own deserx^od rod,« 

Tliat through his blood luid holy i|^mo 
Who so believes, 

And fly from sin, aii<l abhors the same. 
Free mercy ho gives. 

5. For these glail nows this feast doth bring. 
To God the Son a^d Holy Ghost, 

Lot man give thank <<, rejoice and sing. 
From world to world, from coast to coast, 
For all good gifts so many ways. 

That God doth scud. 

Lot us in Christ give God the prai'«o. 

Till life shiLll end. 

At Christmas be merry, and thankful witliall, 
And feast thy poor neighbours, the great with 
the small ; 

Yea oil tlio year long, to the poor lot us give, 
God's blessing to follow us, whiles wo do live, 

Thomas Tits^ir, — d6o»£i 1557. 


89.— POSIES FOR THINE OWN BED- 
CHAMBER, 

1. What wisdom more, what better life, than 

pleasoth God to send, 

What worldly goods, what longer use, than 
ploaseth Go<l to lend 'f 

2. What better faro, than well content, agreo- 

injg with thy wealth. 

What better guest than truhty friend, in 
sickness and in health ? 

• 

3. What bettor bed than conscience good, to 

pass the night with sleep, 

What better work, than daily care, from 
sin thyself to keep ? 

4. What bettor thonght, than think on God, . 

and daily him to serve, 

What better gif^ than to the jioor, that 
ready be to sterve ? 

5. What greater praise of God and man, than 

mercy for to show. 

Who meroileBs, shall mercy^d, that mercy 
shews tb few ? 

6. What worse despair, than loth to die, for 

fearito go to hell ? • 

What greaftr fatth than troat in God, 
through Christ in heaven to dwell# 

Thomf 8 Ttwser,— About 1557. 
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90.— PBIirCIPAL POINTS OF RELIGION. 

1. To pray to Ctod continually, 

2. To learn to know him rightfully, 

3. To honour God in Trinity, 

The Trinity in Unity, 

The Father in Me majesty, 

The Son in his humanity. 

The Holy Ghost's benignity, 

, Throe persons, one in Deity. 

▼ 4. To serve him always, holily, 

5. I0 ask him all thing needfully, 

(fl. To praiso him in all company, 

7. To love him alway, heartily, 

8 . To dread him alway christianly, 

9. To ask him mercy, i^enitontly, 

10. To trust him ulwUy, faithfully, 

11. To obey him, alway, willingly, 

12. To abide him' alway, patiently, 

13. To thank him alway, thankfully, 

14. To live hero alway, virtuously, 

15. ’ To use thy neighbour, honestly, 

13. To look for <leath still, presently, 

17. To help the poor, in misery, 

18. To hope for Heaven’s felicity, 

19. To have faith, ho])e, and charity, 

20. To count this life but vanity. 

Bo points of Christianity. 

Thomab Tabsvr.'^ About 1557. 


91.— AMANTIUM IRffi AMORIS REDIN- 
TEGBATIO EST. 

In going to my naked bod, as one that would 
have slept. 

I heaiHl a wife sing to her child, that long 
before hod wept. 

She sighed sore, and sang full sweet, to bring 
the babe to rest. 

That would not cease, but cried still, in 
sucking at her breast. 

She was full weary of her w'ateh, and grieved 
^with her child. 

She rocked it, and rated it, until on her it 
smil'd ; 

Thoxxii.did she say, “ Now have I found the 
pro\w ’"b true to prove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing 
is of love," 

Then took I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb 
for to write. 

In register for to remain dt such a worthy 
wight. 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little 
brat, 

Much matter utter'd she of weight in placo 
whereas sh> sat ; ^ 

And proved plain, there wa» no beast, nor 
ore^ture bearing life. 

Could well be known to live in love without 
disohrd oud strife & 


Then kissed she her little babe, and swore by 
God ab5ve. 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing 
is of love." 

******* 

nuOTel much, pardie," quoth she, ** for to 
behold the rout. 

To see man, woman, boy, and boast, to toss 
the world about ; 

Some kneel, some crouch, some bec}r, some 
cheek, and some can smootbdy smile, 

And some embrace others in arms, and there 
tl^k many a wile. 

Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some 
humble, and somosstout, 

Yet are they never friends fndeod until they 
once fall out." 

Thus ended she her song, and said, before 
she c’id remove. 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing 
is of love." 

RicharJ Eihrards^^Ahout 1557. 


92.— THE LOVER REQUESTETH SOME 
FRIENDLY COMFORT, AFFIRMING 
HIS CONSTANCY. 

The mountains high, who'io lofty tops do meet 
the haughty sky ; 

Tlio craggy rock, that to the sea free passage 
doth deny ; 

The aged oak, that doth resist tl e force of 
blustring blast ; 

The pleasant herb, that everywhere a pleasant 
smell doth cast ; 

The lion's force, whoso courage stout declares 
a prince-like might ; 

The eagle, that for w'orthiness is born of kings 
in fight. 

**#«*#* 

Then these, I say, nud thousands more, by 
tract of time decay. 

And, like to time, do quite consume, and fade 
from form to clay ; 

But my true heart and service vow'd shall last 
time out of mind. 

And still remain ais thine by doom, as Cupid 
hath assigned ; 

My faith, lo here ! I vow to thee, my troth 
thou know'st too vrell ; 

fly goods, my friends, my }ife, is thine ; what 
need I more to tell r* 

I am not mine, bat thine ; I vow thy hosts I 
will obey. 

And servo ^eo as a servant ought, in pleasing 
if I may; 

And edth I have no flying wings, to serve theo 
as 1 wi^, 

Ne fins to out the silver streams, as doth the 
glidiwy flah ; 

Wherefore leave now forgetfulness, and send 
again to me. 

And strain thy ^ruze vehis to write, that I 
may greeting aee. 


IVom 1400 to use.] im LOVE 'TBAT IB BEQUIXED WITH BXSllAI^. [W. Hwirn. 


And thus farewell! mote dear to me than 
ohiefest friend I have. 

Whose love in heart 1 mind to shrine, till Death 
his fee do crave. 

Richard Edwards, — About 1557. 


f 93.— THE LOVE THAT IS BEQUITED 

WITH DISDAIN, 

In search of things that secret are mj mated 
muse began, 

What it might be molested most the head and 
mind of man ; 

The bending brow of ie^ncc*a face, to wrath 
that doth atiKnd, 

Or want of parents, wife, or child, or loss of 
faithful friend ; 

The roaring of the cannon shot, that makes 
the piece to shako. 

Or terror, such as mighty Jove from heaven 
above can make : 

All those, in fine, may not compare, experience 
so doth prove. 

Unto tlie torments, sharp and strange, of such 
as bo in love. 

Love looks aloft, and laughs to scorn all such 
as griefs annoy. 

The more extreme their passions bo, the greater 
is his joy ; 

Thus Love, as \ ictor of the field, triumxihs 
above the rest. 

And joys to see his subjects lie with li\’ing 
death in breast ; 

But dire Disdain lets drive a shaft, and galls 
this bragging fool. 

He plucks his plumes, linlieiids his bow, and 
sets him new to school ; 

Whereby this boy that bragged late, as con- 
([uoror over all. 

Now yields himself unto Disdain, his vassal 
and his thrall. * 

William Hunuis. — AhoiU 1557. 


94 — THE NUT-BEOWN MAID. 

• He. It standoth so ; a deed is do*. 

Whereof ^at harm shall grow : 

My destiny is for to die 
A shameful death, I trow ; 

. Or else to flee : the one must be, 
None other way I know. 

But to withdraw as an ou^w. 

And take me to my bow*. 

Wherefore adien, my own heart tme ! 
None other rede I can ; 

For I most to the green wood go, 
Alone, a banished man- 

She. O Lord, what is this world’s bliss. 
That chongeth as the moon I 
Summer’s day in lusty May 
Is marked before the noon. 

I bear you esj. Farewell : Nay, nay. 
We depart not so soon. 


Why say ye so ? whither will ye go P 
jUas ! what have ye done P 
All my welfare to sorrow and oaro 
Should change if ye were gone ; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love bnt you alone. 

He. I can believe, it shall you grieve, 

And somewhat you distrain : 

But afterward, your jsiiues hard 
Within a day or twain 
Shall soon asU^e ; and ye shall tokt 
Comfort to you again. 

Whyshouldyo ought, for to make taught? 

Your labour wore in vain. 

And thus I do, and pray to you, 

As heartily as I can ; 

For I must to tlie green wood go. 

Alone, a banished man. 

SJie. Now sith that ye have showed to mo 
'Tlie secret of your mind, 

I shall bo plain to you again, 

Like as ye shall mo find. 

Sith it is so that yo will go, 

I will not live l>ohind i 
Sliall novor be said, the Nut-brown Maid 
Was to her love unkind : 

Make you roatly, for so am 1 , 

Although it wore anou : 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He. 1 counsel you, remember how 
It is no maiden’s law 
Nothing to doubt, but to run out 
’Po wood with an outlaw ; 

For y«> must there in your hand boar 
A bow, ready to draw ; 

And as a thief, thus must you live, 

Ever in dread and awe. 

Wliorcby to you groat harm might grow: 

Yet had I lever than. 

That I hod to the green wood go. 

Alone, a banished man. 

She. I think not nay, but, as yo say, 

It is no maiden’s lore : 

Bnt love may make me for your sake, 

As 1 have said before. 

To come on foot, to hunt and shoot 
To get us moat in store ; 

For so that I yonr company 
May have, I ask no more : 

From which to ]>art it makes my heart 
As cold as any stone ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love you alone. 

He. Yet take good heed, fpr ever I dread 
Thfft ye could hot stAfcain 

^ The thorny ways, the deep valEys, « 
The snow, the frost, the rain, 

Tift coldt the heat; for^ ary or west. 

We must lodge on the plain ; 

« And ns above, none other roof * 

But a brake trash or twain t 


W 
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'Which Boon should flrriere you^ I believe. 
And yo would gladly thw 
That I had to the green wood go. 

Alone, a banished man. 

She, Sith I have here been partin^r 
With yon of joy and bliss, 

1 must bJho part of yonx wo 
Endure, as reason is. 

Yet 1 am sure of one pleasiife, 

C And, shortly, it is this, 

V^That, where yo be, me seometh, pordie, 

, I ootild not fore amiss. 

IT^^out more speech, 1 yon beseech 
That ye wore soon agono, 

For, to my mind, of oil mankind 
1 love but yon alone. 

He. If ye go thither, ye must eansider. 

When ye have list to dine, 

There shall no inoit be for yon gete. 

Nor drink, beer, ale, nor wiiio, 

No sheetes clean, to lie between. 

Made of thread and twine ; 

None other house buff leaves and boughs, 
' To cover your head and mine. 

Oh mine heart sweet,, this evil diet. 
Should make you pale and wan ; 
Wherefore I will to the green wood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 

She. Among the wild deer, such on archer, 

As men say that ye be, 

• Ye may not fail of good vittail, 

Whore is so great plontie. 

And water clear of the riviir, 

Shall be full sweet to me. 

With which in heal 1 shall right wool 
Endure, as ye shall sec ; 

And ere wo go, a bod or two 
1 can provide onono ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but yon alone, 

Hs. Lo yet before, ye mnst do more. 

If yo will go with me ; 

As cut your hair up by your oar. 

Your khtle to the knee $ 

.With bow In hand, for to withstand 
Tour enemies, if need be ; 

And ttds same night, b^ore day-lin^t. 

To wood*waxd will 1 flee. 

If ^at ye will all tbia fulflD, 

]^‘t shortly as ye can s 
Else will I to the green wood go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

She. I idiall, as now, do more for you, 

Than Tongeth to womanheed, 

To short my hair, a bow to bear. 

To shoot in tinle of need. 

Oh, my Bweei^other, before all other 
For you I Have most dreaa^ 

• But now adien ! I mnst ensue • 

Where f^une doth me lead, 

All this mAe ye : Now M fle|^ 

The day comes Hot upon i 
Foli4ttiBy mlAdi of all maakiiid 
1 love tat you alone. 


He. Nhy, nay, not so ; ye shall not go, 

And I shall you why : 

Your appetite is to be light 
Of love, I weel espy : 

For like os yo have said to me. 

In like wise, hardily, 

Te would answer whoever it were, 

In way of company. 

It is said of old, soon hot, soon oold ; 

And so is a woman, 

Wherefore I to the wood will go, • 
Alone, a banished man. 

S?ie. If ye take heed, it is no need 
Sneh words to say by mo ; 

For oft ye prayed»and me assayed, 

Ere 1 loved you, pardxd : 

And though that I, of ancestry, 

A baron's daughter be, 

Yet have you proved how I you loved, 

A R(|airo of low degree ; 

And ever shall, whatso bofol ; 

To die therefore anon ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He. A baron's child to bo beprmlod, t 

It wore a cursed deed ! 

To bo follkw with an outlaw, 

Almighty God forbid ’ 

It better wore, the poor squier 
Alone to forest yede. 

Than 1 should soy, another day. 

That, by my oursed deed. 

Wo wore tatrayed: wherefore, good maid. 
The best rede that I can. 

Is, that I to the green wood go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

She. Whatever befall, I never shall, 

Of this thing you upbraid , 

But, if ye go, and leave me so. 

Then have ye me betrayed. 

Bemember wool, how that you deal ; 

For if yo, as ye said. 

Be so unkind to leave behind, 

* Your love, the Nut-Brown Maid, 

Trust mo truly, tbat I shall die 
Soon afisr ye be gone ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He. If that ye went, ye should repent ; 

For in the forest Aow 
I have purveyed me of a mtud, 

Whom 1 love more than you; 

Another fair^ ihan ever ye were, 

I dare it w^ avow. 

And of you both each should be wroth 
With other, as 1 trow : 

It were mine easfl^ live in peace ; 

8owiUI,if loan; . 

Wher^dre 1 to thamood wilf go, 

*Alone, a banished man. 

She. Though in the wood I understood 
Te had a paramour, 

ADT this may not mnore my thought, 

* But that 1 wQl be your. • 
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And ih 0 (tHuJl find me eof t and kind 
And oonrteons evevy hour ; 

Glad to f alfiU all th«b ahe wiU 
Command me to my power. 

For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

Of them I would be one; , 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I loYo but you alone. 

JTe. Mine own dear lore, I pco thee prove 
* That ye be kind and true ; 

Of maid and wife, in all my bfe, 

The best that over I knew. 

Bo merry and grlad ; no moro be sad ; 

The caso is changed now ; 

For it were ruth, that, for your trtfth, 

Yo should have cause to me. 

Bo not dismayed , whatever 1 said 
To 5 oil, when I began . 

1 will not to the green »vood go, 

I am no bamsho<l jptai, 

•Sf/ie. Those tidings bo more glad to mo. 

Than to be made a queen. 

If I wore sure they would endure : 

But it is often soon. 

When mon will break promise, they speak 
The wordes on the •«plwi. 

To shape some wile me to beguile. 

And steal from me, I ween * 

Than woro the ea <'0 wor«e than it was, 

, And I moro woodiegono • 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone. 

He, Yo shall not need further to dread : 

I will not disparago. 

You <God defend *) sith yo descend 
Of so great a lineage. 

Now understand ; to Westmoreland, 
Which is mine heritage, 

1 will you bring ; and with a ring, 

By way of marriltge. 

I will you take, and lady moke, 

Am shortly as J can * * 

Thus have you wen an erly’s son, 

And not a banished man. 

AuonyiuoTcs . — About 1502. 


. 9$.— KING AOTHXJB’S DEATH. 

On Trinity Monday in the mom. 

This sore battkylo was doomed to be ; 
Where many a knight cried, Wel]kawu>yo 1” 
^ Alack, it was the more 

Ere the first crowing of the oook, 

* When as the king in his bed lay. 

He thought Sir Gawaine to him came. 

And incaco to him 4jd say » 

** Now, 08 ye are wSam uncle dear, 

And as yon prise your lif4,*tUo dog 
O meet not wiui your foe in figirt ; 

Fat off the bsttlhyle^ ifi^re may i • 


For Sir Lannedot is now in FnmoSb 
And with him many a hordi^jdSdlghA 

Who will within this moa^ m m(^ 

And will asiM ye in the fifiK^** 

The king then called his nobleft all, ^ 

Before the breaking of the day ; 

And told them how Sir Gawaine came 
And there to him these words did say. 

His nobles all this counsel gave, 

That, early in the momuig, he 

Should send away an herald at arms '' 

To ask a parley fair o&4 free. ' 

Then twelve good knighta King Arthvff chose, 
Ihe best of all that with him woro, 

To parley with the foe in field, 

And make with him agreement fair. 

The king he chargi^d all his host, 

In rof^ness there tpr to be : 

But no man should no w'oapon stir, 

Unless a fword drawn they bhoidd see. 

And Mordred on the other part, 

Twelve of his knights did likctwiso bring; 

The l»est of all bis oompan^. 

To hold the parley with the king. 

Sir Mordrod also charged his host. 

In readiness there for to he ; 

But no man should no weapon stir, 

But if a swbrd drawn they should hco. 

For he durst not his uncle trust, 

Nor he his nephew, sooth to tell t 

ALick t it was a woeful case, 

As e^er in Christentie bcfel. 

But when they wore together met, 

And both to fair aocordanco brought ; 

And a month’s league between them sot, 
Before the battkyle should bo fought ; 

An adder crept forth of a bush. 

Stung one o’ tbo king’s knights on the knees 

Alack * it was a woeful chance, 

As ever was in Christentie. 


When the knight found him wounde<l sore. 
And saw the wild-worm hanging there, 
His sv/ord he from his soabbartl drew , 

A piteous COSO as ye shall hoar. 


For when the two hosts saw the sword. 
They jomed battkyle instantly ; 

Till of so many noble knights, 

On one side there were left but tfiree. 


For all were slain that dnrst abide. 

And but some few that ftod away : 

Ay me ! it was a bloody field, 

As e^or Isas fought on summer’a day. 

Upon King Arthurs own part^, 

Only himself eseaxM th^, , 
And Imkjffi, Duke of GWnr, free, 

^ And the king’s butler, Bedavereh 

And when the king beheld hlsltaiiglits. 
All dead find eoattered on the mould ; 
The tears fast trickled down ^ fteog 
That manly face in fight so bold. 
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** Now rout yo oH, brave knights/’ he said, 

** So true and faithful to yonr trust ; 

And must ye then, ye valiant hearts, 

Bo loft to moulder into dust ? 

** Most loyal have ye been to me, 

Most truo and faithful unto death : 

And, oh ! to raise ye up again, 

How frooly could 1 yiold my breath ! 

But 800 the traitor’s yet olive, 
r ’’’•o, whore he stalks among the dead ! 

NoV bitterly he shall abyo, 

And vengoance fall upon his head.” 

Oh, Ef ay, my liege,” then said the duke, 

** O stay for love and oharitle ; 

Bemember what the vision spako. 

Nor moot your foo, if it may be. 

“ O, stay mo not, thou worthy wight. 

This debt my loyal kpights I owo : 

Betide me life, botido mo death, 

I will avongo thorn of thoir foo.” 

Then straight ho grasped his trusty spoor, 
And on his horse then mounted he : 

As his biitlpr hol]je him to his horse, 

His bowels gush^d to his knee. 

** Alas ! ” then said the noble king, 

** Ihat I should live this sight to soe ! 

To son this good knight hero bo slain, 

All for his love in helping mo ! ” 

Ho put Ills spear into his rest. 

And to Sir Mordrod loud gan crj' — 

“Now pct ihysolf upon thy guard. 

For, traitor, now thy doa^ is nigh.” 

Sir Mordrod liftod up his sword. 

And fierce to moot tho king ran he : 

The king his spear he through him thrust ; 

A fathom thorow his bodle. 

When Mordrod felt the stroke of death, 

And found that he was wounded so ; 

Ho thrust himself upon tho s^iear. 

And struck tho king a deadly blovs. 

Tlion grimly died Sir Mordorod, 

Presently upon that tree ; 

And/)loody streams ran from the kinj 
Ere to tho duke returned ho. 

Sir Lukyn then he thus bespako, — 

Sir '*ulght, thou hast Imn faithful tried, 
Now take (uy smyrd Excalibar, 

Tliat hongs so freely by my side. 

“ O take my sword Excalibar, 

And there into tho river throw : 

For here, hopoofortb, beneath this tree 
All use of weapons 1 forego. 

“ And fare thee w^, thou trusty sword, 

A better ne'or had valiant knighto 
With theo full oft, and many a ^y, 

Hh\e I withstood my foe in fight. 


With this good falchion in my hand. 

Oft have I reai^ed tho bloody field : 

But now tbe fatal hour is come. 

That never more I may theo wield.” 

The duke to the rivor sido he went. 

And there his own sword in throw he ; 

Bnt he kept book Excalibar, 

He kept it back in imvitio. 

For all of Cologne was the blade ; 

And all tho hilt of precious stone ; ^ 

“ And ever alack ! ” then said tho knight, 

“ Must buch a bword away be thrown ? ” 

Then back ho came unto tho king. 

Who said, “ Sir Lukyn, what did you see P’* 

“ Nothing, my liege, save thatithe wind 
Blew o’er the waters fair and free.” 

“ O go again,” then sold tho king, 

“ O good Sir Lukyn go again ; 

Into the river throw my sword. 

Nor keep me lingering hero in pain.” 

^The duke then to tho river wont, 

And tho king's scabbard in throw he ; 

But ho kept back Excalibar, 

And hid it underneath a tree. 

Then back he came to tell the king, 

Who said, “ Sir Lukyn, saw ye aught P ” 

“ Nothing, my liege, save that tho wind 
Now with the angry waters fought.” 

“ O Lukyn, Lukyn,” said tho king, 

“ Twice hast thou dealt deceitfully ; 

Alack, whom may wo ever trust, 

When such a kxiiglit so fal*«o can bo ? 

“ Say, wouldst thou have thy master dead, 

AU for a sword that wins thine eye ? 

Now go again, and tlirow it in. 

Or hero the one of us shall die.” 

The duke, all shent with this rebuke, 

No answer made unto tho king ; 

But to tbe river took tho sword. 

And threw it far as he could fling. 

A hand and an arm did meet tho sword. 

And flourished three times in the air ; 

Then sunk beneath the running stream, 

And of the duke was soon nae nudr. 

All sore astonished stood the duke ; 

Ho stood as still, as still mote be : 

Tho:i hastoned back to toll tho king : 

But ho was gone from under the tree. 

But to what place he could not toll. 

For never after ho did him spye s 

But ho saw a barge go from the land. 

And he heard ladies howl and cry. 

And whether the king was there, or not, 

He never knew, nor ever colde : 

For from that sod and direful day. 

He never more was seen on mould. 

-'About ljS50. 
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THE THIRD PERIOD, 

FROM 1558 TO 1C49. 


T his period has been termed the firlnrioas age of English literature. The great^t names 
will be found in clusters, whether it be in poetry, or philosophy, or politics ; Snakspere, 
Bacon, Speneer, Sy&ncy, Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, Baleigh, Napier, and Hobbes, and 
many others adorn its annals. In all probability the Bcformation tended, with other causes, 
to produce this. Through printing, the treasures of Greece and Boino were laid open to the 
public. Then came translations from many of the highest works of Spain and Italy. Tasso 
was translated by Fairfax ; Ariosto by Harrington ; Homer and Hesiod^y Chapman. Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, Dante, Aretino, Maohiavol, Oostiglione, all were opened up to the English reader in 
his own tongue. Sir Thomas North’s tran^tion of Flntaroh did much to give incidents and 
facts to the dramatic writers, who used them freely ; but, above all, the Bible, for the first 
time placed within the power of the poorest to read, was doubtless the greatest moans of 
quickening the hearts and intellects of the great and glorious writers of the age. Hazlitt, in f 
one of his own eloquent passages, says : — 

The translation of the Bible was the chief engine in the great work. It threw open, by 
a secret spring, the rich treasures of religion and morality, which had been there looked up 
as in a shrine. It roVealed the visions of the prophets, and convoyed the lessons ef inspired 
teachers (such they wore thought) to the meanest of the people. It gave them a common 
interest in the common cause. Their hearts burned within them as they road. It gave a 
mind to the people by giving them common subjects of thought and feeling. It cemented 
their union of character and soiitimont : it created ondloss diversity and collision of opinion. 
They found objects to employ their faculties, and a motive in the magnitude of the con* 
boquencea attaching to them, to exert the utmost eagerness in the pursuit of truth, and the 
most daring intrepidity in maintaining it. Ueligious controversy sharpens the understanding 
by the subtlety and remoteness of the topics it discusses, and braces the will by their infinite 
importance. We perceive in the history of this period a nervous masculine intellect. No 
levity, no feebleness, no indifference ; or if there were, it is a relaxation from the intense 
anxiety which gives a tone to its general character. But there is a gravity approaching to 
piety ; a seriousness of impression, a conscientious severity of argument, an habitual fervour 
and enthusiasm in their mode of handling almost every subject. The debates of the school- 
men were sharp and subtle enough ; but ^ey wanted interest and grandeur, and were besides 
confined to a few : they did not affect the general mass of the community. But the Bible was 
thrown open to all ranks and conditions, * fo run and read,’ with its wonderful table of con- 
tents from Genesis to the Bevolations. Every village in England would present the scene so 
well described in Burns’s * Cotter’s Saturday Night.' I cannot think that all this varie^ and 
knowledgre could be thrown in all at once upon the mind of a people and not make some im- 
pression upon it, the traces of which might be discerned in the manners and literature of the 
age. For to leave more disputable points, and take only the historical parts of the Old 
Testament, or the moral sentiments of the New, there is nothing like them in th<v power of 
exciting awe and admiration or of riveting sympathy. Wo see what Milton has :lfade of the 
laccount of the * Creation,’ from the manner in which he has treated it, imbued and im- 
pregnated with the spirit of the time of which we sjioak. Or what is there equal (in that 
romantic interest and patriarchal simplicity which goes to the heart of a country and rouses it, 
as it were, from its lairs and wildernesses) equal to the story of Joseph and hU Brethren, of 
Rachel and Laban, of Jacob’s dream, <ff Buth and Boaz, the descriptions in the book of Job, 
the deliverance of the Jews out of Egypt, or the account of their captivity and return from 
Babylon P There is in ell these parts of the Scripture, and numberless more of the same kind, 
to pass over the Orphic hymns of David, the prophgtic denunciatiofls of Isaiab, or the 
gorgeous vision^of Ezeki^ an originalitfs n vastness of conception, a depth and tendemese 
of feeling, and a touching slmplufi^ in mfide of narration, which he' who does not feel, 
need be made of no ^penetrable stuff.’ There is someihixig in the charaeter ctf Cfariat too, 
(leaving religions faith quite oat of the question), of more sweetness and majesty, mm 
likely to work a change in the mind of man, by ^ oontemplatiott of its idea aloi^ than amp 
to be /ound in history; whether aetaal or feigned. Tbia ohaxaeter is that of a sublime 
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sooli os was never seen on eazih before, nor sinoe. This shone manifestly both In 
Ida words and actions. We see it in his washing the Disciples' feet the night before ffis death, 
that tinspeakable instance of humility and love, above all art, all meanness, and all pride, imd 
in the leave He took of t^em on that occasion ; * My peace I give unto yoo, that peace which 
the world cannot give, give I unto yon ; " and in His last commandment, that ‘ they shonld 
love one another.* ITiHio can read the acconnt of His behaviour on the cross, when turning to 
hie mother, Ho said, * Woman, behold tby son ; ' and to the disciple John, ‘ Behold thy 
mother ; * and * from that hoar that disciple took her to his own home,’ withont having hU 
heart smote within him ? Wo see it in His treatment of the woman taken in adultery, and in 
His ezcnse for the woman who poured precious ointment on His garment as an offering of 
devotion and love, which is here all in all. His religion was the religion of the heart, i We 
seeSsjL in His discourse with the Disciples as they walked together towards Emmans, when 
their hearts burned within them ; in His sermon from the mount, in His parable of the Good 
Samari^, and in that of the Prodigal Son — ^In every act and word of His life, a grace, a 
mildness, a dignity and love, a patience and wisdom worthy of the Son of God. His whole 
life and being were imbued, stooped in this word, chanty; it was the* spring,^ the well-head 
from which every thought and feeling gushed into act : and it was this that breathed a mild 
glory from His face in that last agony upon the cross; when the meek Saviour bowed His head 
and died, praying for His enemies. Ho was the first true teacher of morality ; for He alone 
conceived the idea of a gure humanity. He redeemed man f'*om the worship of that idol, self ; 
and instmoted him, by prcoopt and example, to love his neighbour as himself, to forgive our 
enemies, to do good to those that curse us and dospitofully use us. He taught the love of 
good for the sake of good, 'without regard to personal or sinister views, and made the affections 
of the heart the sole seat of morality, instead of the pride of the understanding or the 
sternness of the will. In answering the question, ‘ Who is our neighbour ? ' as one who 
stands in need of onr assistance, and whose wounds wo can bind up, He has done more to 
humanize the thoughts and tame the unruly passions, than all who have tried to reform and 
benefit mankind. The very idea of abstract benevolence, of the desire to do good because 
another wants onr services, and of regarding the human race as one family, the offspring of 
one common parent, is hardly to bo found in any other code or system. It was to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness. The Greeks and Komans never thought of 
oonsidoring others ; bnt as they wero Greeks or Bomans, as they were bound to them by 
certain positive ties ; or, on the other hand, as separated from them by fiercer antipathies. 
Their virtues wore tho virtues of political machines ; their vices wore the vices of demons, 
ready to inflict or to onduro pain with obdurate and remorseless inflexibility of purpose. But 
in the Christian religion * wo perceive a softness coming over tho heart of a nation, and the 
^iron scales that fence and hanlen it, melt and drop off.’ It becomes malleable, capable of 
pity, of forgiveness, of relaxing in its claims, and remitting its power. Wo strike it, and it 
does not hurt us : it is not steel or marble, bnt flesh and blood, clay temxKMed with tears, and 
' soft as sinews of the iiow-bom babe.' The gospel was first preached to the poor, for it 
ooi^mltod tholr wants and interests, not its own ^iride and arrogance. It first promulgated 
tho oquiUity of mankind in tho community of duties and benefits. It denounced the iniquities 
of the chief Priests and Pharisees, and declared itself at variance with principalitios and 
powers, for it sympathizes not with the oppressor, but the oppressed. It first abolished 
slavery, for it did not consider tho power of thr will to inflict injury, as clothing it with a 
right to do 80. Its law is good, not power. It at the same time tended tq wean the mind from 
the gro 8 «ness of sense, and a particle of its divine flame was lent to brighten and purify the 
lamp^ love ! ” 

There have been persons who, being scoptios as to the divine mission of Christ, have 
taken an unaccountable prejudice to His doctrines, and have been disposed to deny tho merit 
of His <\Haraoter ; but this was not tho feeling of the great men in the age of Elizabeth 
(whateverVnight be their belieO» one of whom says of Him, with a boldness equal to 
its piety: — 

** The best of men 

That o’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer ; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

This was old honest Decker, and the linos ought to embalm bis memory to ev^ one who , 
has a sense either of* religion, or pb^osophy, or true gmuns. Nor oan 1 help thinking t hat we 
may discern the traces of the influence exerted by religious faith in the apirii of the poetry of 
the dga of Elisabeth, in the means of exciting terror and pity, in the delineation ci the 
paa sio n a of grief, wnorae, love, sympathy, the sense of duune, in the fond desims, the longings 
after immortality, in the heaven oi hope, and the at^ss of dtitpBxt it lays open to nip. 

_ The tUtesature qC this age then, I would sey, was itraigly in fl n e ne ed (among other 
oeheee) fimi, by the spfait of Chridieaiitir>aiid second]^ Iqr the sphtt of Pico t ee lnntlem ^ 
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THOMAS SACKVILLE. 

Thomas Sackvillc, Earl of Dorset, bom 
1536, diod 1608, was distin^ruished both by 
high official position. Lord High Trttasuror of 
England, and poetioal otninenoo. Ho was one 
of the commissioners who tried Mary Queen 
of Scots, and it was ho who was deputed to 
announce her sentence to that rniich>to-be 
pitied lady. Wlion a student at the Inner 
Tomi>lo ho wrote a tragedy, Ciorbodiic,’* 
which was pcrfonnoil by the studonts in a 
Christmas entertainment and afterwards 
before Queen Elizabeth at AV'hitohul], in 
1361. Ho contributed the I?iduction and 
Legend of the Duke of Buckitighatn to the 
Mirror of Magistrates.” Campbell says, 
** He oorriod taste and elegance oven into liis 
I formal political functions, and for his 
I clofiuenco was styled the bell of the Star 
Chamber. As a poet, his attempt to unite 
allegory with heroic narrative and Iiis giving 
our language its earliest regular tragedy, 

I evince the views and enterprise of no or- 
1 diuary mind; but, though the induction to 
I the * Mirror for Magistrates * dis])layn some 
potent sketches, it boars the complexion of 
a saturnine genius, and resembles a bold and 
gloomy landscape on which the sun never 
shines. As to ‘ Gorboduc,* it is a piece of 
monotonous recitals, and cold and hcav^ 
accumulation of incidents. As an imitation 
of classical tragedy it is peculiarly unfortu- 
^ nato, in being without even the unities of 
place and time, to circamscril>e its dulno^s.” 
‘ Sir Philip Sydney, in his “ Defence of Poesio,” 
speaks, however, in much more favourable 
; - strains. ‘ Gorboduo ' is full of stately 

speeches and well-sounding phrases, clyming 
to the height of Seneca bis style, and as full 
of notable morolitie, which it doth most 

delightfully teaoh and so obtayne the very 
^ end of poesio *’ ; and Wafrton referring to the 
Complaint ” of Henry Duke of BneUnghom 
• says, it is written **with a force and even 
elegraoe of expression, a eopioosnesB of 
phnweology, and an exactness of versification, 
not to be found in any other part of the 
ooUeetioa/’ See Warton’s df Eng. 

Poetry ; Hor. Walpole’s ** Boyal and Noble 
” ; Collins’s Peerage *’ by Piydges. 


JOHN HARRINGTON. 

John Harrington, born 1534, died 1582. 
Ho w.a4 imprisoned by Queen Mary for his 
snspoctod attachment to Queen Elisabeth, by 
whom ho was after^rds rewarded with a 
grant of lands. Ho wrote but little, but that 
little causes us to regret that ho did not write 
more. ‘‘His love versos,” says Campbell, 
“ have an elegance and terseness inoro modern, 
by an hiitiflrod years, than thoso of his con- 
ti'mptiraricK.” Hallam adds, “thoy aro as 
pulishod as any written at tho close of the 
Queen’s reign.” » f*co “ Nugio Antiqnin”; 
Ellis's ‘‘Specimens”; Hallam* s “Lit, Hist, 
of Europe.” 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE. 

George Gascoigne, born 3537, died 1577, 
after studying for some time at Cambridge, 
removed to Gray's Inn. which ho left for the 
army, and served in Holland, where ho re* 
ceived a captain’s eommission from tho 
Prince of Orange. Returning to England, he 
became a courtier, and contributed to the 
festivities which enlivened tho business of 
statesmen and tho i)rogrcs8 of the queen. 
The name of the princely pleasures of “ Konil- 
worth Cohtlo,” one of Gascoigne’s masques, 
will remind many of our readers of Amy 
Robsurt and Sir Richard Varney, the 
ambitious Earl and his imperious mistress. 
Among Gascoigne’s host-known pieces are ; 
“The Glasso of Government, a Tragioall 
Comedio, Lon., 1575 ” ; “ The SteclJ Glas, a 
Satyre, 1576 ” ; “A Delicate Diet for daintie 
mouthdo Droonkards; wherein the fowlo 
abuse of common carousing and quaffing with 
hesartie draughtes is honestly admonished, 

1576”; “The Droome of Dooquni Day; 

wherein tho frailties and miseries of man’s 
life are lively portrayed and learnedly set 
forth, 1586 ” ; “ The Cogiedie ot Sm|K>aes, 
and the l^agodie of Jocasta, in the c^Ueotive 
gditxon of bis whole woorkee, 1587,” W«rton 
says, ^t the comedy of “Supposes” was 
tho firft comedy writto in Eki^h pme; 
and Dr. Fanner in hla Eaaay on Shakapere 
says that the latter bfixrow^ psit of the* 
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plot and of the phraseology of this play, and 
transferred it into his ‘‘ Taming of the Shrow.” 
This was the opinion of Chalmers, Warton, and 
Gilford. FhillipA in his **Theat. Poet.'* says, 
that the poetical works of Gascoigne have 
been thought worthy to be quoted among the 
chief of that time, and Sir S. £. Brydges in 
his edition of Phillips' s book says, “ From 
what I have seen of his works, his fancy 
seems to have been sparkling and elegant, 
and ho always writes with the powers of a 
pocor^ Hallom deems his minor poems, ok- 
peci^y one called *‘The Arraignment of a 
Lover,'* as having much spirit and gaiety. 
Headley, in his ** Select Beauties of Ancient 
English Poetry,** spooks of him as a writer 
whose mind, though it exhibitH few marks of 
strength, is not doKiitiite of delicacy ; ho is 
smooth, sentimental, and hormonions See Alii- 
bone’s “ Crit. Diet, of ^hig. Lit. *’ ; “ Athen. 
Oxon.** ; Whetstone's “ Remombranoe of Gas- 
coigne”; *‘Ccnsura literaria''; Bitson's 
“Bibl. Pootica”: Watts's “ Bibl. Brit.”; 
Chfdmers’s “ British Poets.” 


SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 

Sir Philip Sydney was born at Ponhurst, in 
Kent, in 155 it. He was a chivalrous EngHsh 
soldier and poet. In liis fifteenth year ho was 
sent to Christ Church, Clxford, and at the ago 
of Hovontoen ho went on his travels. Ho was 
in Paris ilnring the massacre of F)t. Bartho- 
lomew, and was obliged to take refuge in the 
abode of Sir Francis WiUsingham, the English 
ambassador. After visiting various cities in 
Hungary, Italy, and Germany, he in 1575 
returned to England, and in the following 
year Queen Elizabeth appointed him ambas- 
sador to the Emperor Rudolph, at wdioso 
court ho contracted on intimacy with the 
famous Don John of Austria. On aocount of 
his declaring his sontimonts freely against .the 
queen’s marriage with the Duke of Anjou, in 
1580, in his remonstrance to her majesty, he 
rotiml from court, and in his retreat wrote 
his ^lebrated romance “Arcadia.” and his 
“ Defence of Poosie.” In 1582 ho received 
the honour of knighthood, and in 1585 was 
appointed governor of Flushing, and general 
of the troops sent to the assistance of the 
United Provinces. About this time his repu- 
tation for wisdom and valour stood so high, 
that he was thought a fit person to be a can- 
didate for the crown of Poland; but the 
queen would not consent to tho loss of “ the 
jewel of her dominions.” In September, 1586, 
Sir Philip displayed extraordinary bravery at 
the battle of Zutpken, but receive^ a mortal 
wound in the thigh as he was mounting his 
third horse, having had two slain under hint. 
His oonduot whilst leaving the battle-field 
illustrates his noble character. * ** In which 
sad premess,” mm, his biographer, Lord 
Brook, passing aloilvky the rest of the army 


where his ancle the general, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, was, and being Giirsty with excess of 
bleeding, he called for some drink, whioh 
was presently brought him ; *but as he was 
putting the bottle to his mouth, he saw a 
poor soldier carried along, who had eaten his 
last at tho same feast, ghastly casting up his 
eyes at the bottle, which. Sir Philip perceiving, 
took it from his head before he drank and 
delivered it to tha potflr man with these words, 
‘Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.' ” 
This wound proved fatal twenty-five days 
afterwards. His body was brought home and 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In mldition 
to tho works already mentioned, Sir Philip 
wrote sonnets, “ Onrania,” apoem, and several 
other pieces. — (Beeton’s Diet, t^nicersa1 Bioij.) 
Campbell speaks in tho following terms of 
our poet : — “ The contemporaries of Sydney 
know tho man, and foreigners, no loss than 
his own countrymen, seem to have felt from 
his personal influence and conversation, an 
homage for him, that could onl5^ be paid to a 
commanding inteUcct guiding tho principles 
of a noble heart. The variety of his ambition, 
perhaps, unfavourably divided the force of 
his genius; feeling that ho could take dif- 
ferent x)aths to reputation, he did not confine 
himself to one, but was successivoly occupied 
in tho punctilious duties of a courtier, tho 
studios and pursuits of a scholar and traveller, 
and in tho life of a soldier, of which tho chi- 
valrous aecomplishmonts could not be learnt 
without diligence and fatigue. All his ex- 
collonco in those pursuits, and all tho cele- 
brity that would have placed him among tho 
competitors for a crown, was gained in a life 
of thirty-two years. His sagacity and inde- 
pendence are recorded in tho advice which ho 
gave to his own sovereign. In tho quarrel 
with Lord Oxford, ho opposoil tho rights of an 
English commoner to the prejudices of aris- 
tocracy and of royalty itself. At home ho 
was the patron of literature. All England 
jyorc mourning for his death. Perhaps the 
well-known anecdote of his generosity to the 
dying soldier speaks more powerfully to the 
heart than tho whole volumes of elegies, in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, that wore pub- 
lished at his death by the Universities.” 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 

Robert donthwell, bom 1560, died 1595. 
He was descended from an ancient family in 
Norfolk, but educated at the English college * 
in Douay, after whioh he became a Jesuit at 
Rome. He was appointed prefect of studies' 
there in 1585, but soon afterwards he was 
sent as a missionary to England. The 
Countess of Anuid^» who appointed him her 
chaplain, proved a generous and faithfol friend. 
He resided much with her. In July, 1592, he 
wa8.apprriiended as being implicate in secret * 
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ooiiiq^ira43iM against the goven^ ^Hewae 
kept in priscai nearly three years, and was 
during that period often subject^ to the 
torture of the rack.^ He thus sufEered no less 
than ten times. Ho acknowledged that he was 
a priest and a Jesuit, that he came to England 
to preach the Catholic religion, and that for 
this he was ready to lay down his life ; but he 
would never admit any knowledge of the con- 
spiracies. Ho was at last brought to trial at 
the Ring's Bench, condemned and executed 
according to the barbarous custom of the 
period, the next day, at Tyburn. In the 67th 
volume of the “ Gentleman's Magazine** thero 
is given a list of liis writings and a sketch of 
his life. Robert Aris^Willmott says, “ One 
of the least kn^wn, though certainly not the 
least deserving writers of the age of Elizabeth, 
was Robert Southwell. His poetical compo- 
sitions do not entitle, him to an elevated rank 
either by their fancy or tlieir power, yet they 
contain many thoughts that often ^ lie too deep 
for tears,* and as * a warbler of poetic prose * 
ho will bo found to have few rivals : of all 
our early poets, Southwell recalls most freshly 
the manner of Goldsmith ; not that ho over 
opened the same vein of pleasantry, or 
acquired the art of making a history of 
animals as amusing as a Persian tale ; the 
rosemblanco is te be traced in the naturalness 
of the sentiment, the propriety of the expres- 
sion, and the easy harmony of the verse.’* 
In his own times Southwx^U’s works were very 
popular. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Sir Walter TRaloigh was bom at Hayes, 
Devonshire, in 1552. In 1568 ho was sent to 
Oriel College, Oxford, where “ he was worthily 
esteemed a proficient in oratory and philo- 
sophy,” but did not long remain. He entered 
the troop of gentlemQu volunteers who wei^ 
to the assistance of the Protestants of France, 
and in which he remained five or six years. 
He subsequently joined the jppedition of 
General Norris in the Ne^b§iri||Ms, in aid of 
the Prince of 0:i^ge. his return, 

ho engragred^^j with his brother-in-law. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, in a voyage to America, 
whence they returned in 1579. The next year 
he was in Ireland, and distinguished himself 
against the rebels of Munster. On his return 
to England, he gained the favour of Queen 
Elizabeth by a romantic piece of gallantly. 
Her Majesty, while taking a walk, stopped at 
a muddy pl^, hesitating whether to proceed 
* or not; on which Raleigh took off his new* 
plush cloak, and spread it on the ground. 
The queen trod gently over the foot-cloth and 
Boon rewarded the sacrifice of a doak. In 
1584 he fitted out a squadron and endeavooted 
to establish the colony, named in honour of 
Elizabeth, Virgima* ^ter spending ^^,000, 


he abandoned the attempt to a mercantile 
corporation. The expedition brought homo 
the tobacco-plant and the potato. . Sir Walter 
bore a distinguished part in the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. In 1595 ho sailed 
to Gniona and destroyed the enpitai of 
Trinidad. Ho was one of those who brought 
I about the fall of Essex, and remained in the 
! favour of the queen till her death. In the 
{ succeeding reign his fortunes changed. Ho 
i was stripped of his preferments, tried and 
I condemnoil for high treason, ou a eliarfrc the 
I most frivolous and without the least eviSenoe. 

! He remained in the 'I'ow’cr thirteen years, 

! during which ho wrote several wi^ks on 
. various subjects of great importance, tho best 
I of which was tho “ History of tho World,”* 
i which w*as imblishod in 1614. Tho year 
I following he was released, in consccpience of 
I tho flattering accounl which ho had given of 
I some rich mines in Guiana. On gaining his 
I liberty, ho sailed to that country, in search of 
I those pretended mines, instead of discovering 
; which, ho burnt tho Spanish town of St. 

I Tliomas, and returned to England, where on 
I the complaint of Gondoniar, tho Spanish 
ainbaKsador, he was apprehonded, and, in a 
’ most anprocedcntcid manner, boh coded at 
, WcHtminster, 1618, on his former Konteuco. 

■ His works are historical, x>hilosophica], poot- 
! ical and political. As on author, Hume 
j declares him to bo the “best model of our 
ancioTit stylo ; ” and Hallam speaks of him ob 
I ” less xicdantic than most of his coutom poraries, 

I seldom low, and never affected.” 


I NICHOLAS BRETON. 

' Nicholas Breton, bom 1555, died 1624. He 
I is supposed to have boon of a StafTordshire 
: family. Ho published a number of poetical 
[ pieces. Sir Kgerton Brydges writes ; “ Tho 
. ballad of Phillida and Coridon, reprinted by 
! Percy, is a delicious little poem ; and if we 
I are to judge from this specimen, his poetical 
l)owers — for surely ho mu st have had the no wers 
I of a poet — were distinguished by simpliefty, at 
I once easy and elegant.” “ Nicholas Breton,” 

I says Phillips, in his ” Theatruin Poetarum,'* ‘‘ a 
I wrriter of pastorals, sonnets, canrons and 
! madrigals, in which kind of writing ho keeps 
• company with several other contemporary 
; emulators of 8i)enser and Sir Philip Sydney in 
I a jiublished ftollcction of selected odes of the 
; chief x»a6toral sonnottcers, &c. of that age.” 
I ” Hishax>piest vein,” remarks Cjixnpb^l, ‘4 b in 
; little pastoral pieces. ’’-^eeRiteon’s “BibUo. 
j Poetica ” ; Lowndes’s ” Brit. Bibliographer,” 
< Bohn's e^it. * 


•CHBISTOPHEE MiJEtLOWE. 

Christopher Marloim was bom abont the 
year 1565. He stu^ypi at Cambfidge, amiP 
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took the M.A. degree in 1587. He became a 
writer for the stage and probably an actor. 
His life was disgraoefol. At the early age of 
thirty he was killed in a disreputable quarrel, 
his own sword being tamed against Mm in a 
house of ill-fame. Ho translated several of 
the Glassies. He also wrote S* Dr. Fanstus ** ; 
“ Edward the Second “ The Jew of Malta” ; 
** Tamberlaine the Great ; ** Lust's Domi- 
nion ” ; “ Dido, Queen of Carthage ” ; and the 
‘‘Massacre at Paris.'* They convey abund- 
ant nroof of the groat power their author 
possAlsed of drawing characters more than 
human in their intense malignity and terrible 
depth of villony. The bishops ordered his 
translations of ** Ovid's Love Elegies *' to be 
burnt in poblio for their ]iconttoa<4no8<<, although 
Campl)ell justly adds, that if all the licentious 
Xioems of that period had boon included in the 
martyrdom, Shaksporo'^ “ Venus and Adonis ” 
woul«l have hardly escaped. — Soo Ileoton's 
“ Diet. Univ. Biog.” ; Cumpbell's “Specimoui 
of the British Poets.” 


JOSHUA SYLVESTER. 

Joshua Sylvester, born 1503, died in Holland 
1018. Ho was a merchant adventurer, anti 
was in groat favour with Queen Elisabeth and 
King James. Prince Henry, son of the latter 
inonaroh, appointed him his poet pensioner. 
Ho wrote several poems, and translatetl into 
English vorso, Du Bartas’s “ Divine Weeks 
and Works,” and some pieces from Fracas, 
taritis. He was oallod by his contemporarios. 
Silver-tongued. — Beoton's “ Diet. Uuiv. 
Biog.” ; Campboll'a ” Spocimena.” 


of eighteen linos; *aiid perhaps in their 
superfluity of four, Stevens thought their 
exoellenoe to consist; for as he loved guanftfy 
in Shakspere, he would like hulk in another." 
—Campbell's Speciruem, 


EDMUND SPENSER. 

This eminent *poet was born in 1553, and 
educated at Pembroke College, OamlfHdge, 
where he took his degree , but not obtaining 
his fellowship, ho quitted the university. 
His earliest poem was the “ Shepherd’s 
Calendar,” first published in 1579, whioh 
ho xlodioatod to Sir* Philip^ Sydney, who 
became his patron, and introduced him at 
court. In 1580 ho was appointed by the 
Earl of Leicester, Secretary to Lord Grey, 
Viceroy of Ireland, and obtained a grant of 
lands at Kilcolmain, in the county of Cork, 
whore ho built a house, and finished his 
celebrated poem, “The Faerie Queen.” In 
the rebellion begun by the Earl of Tyrone, 
his house was fired, and one of his children 
peri^ho I in the confl.agration ; upon which he 
retired toJLondon. Ho died in 1599, and was 
buried nftar Chancer in Westminster Abbey. 
Poi>o says : There is something in Spenser 
which pleases us as strongly in one’s old age 
as it did in one’s youth. I road the ‘Faerie 
Queen ' when 1 was about twelve' with a vast 
deal of delight; ” ami Professor Craik, inhis 
admirable ‘•Skotebes of Literature and Learn- 
ing in England,” observes : “ Without oalling 
Sponsor the groatoMt of all poets, wo may still 
say that his poetry is the most poetical of all 
poetry.” — Soo Booton's “ Diet. Univ. Biog. ” ; 
Campbell’s ‘•Specimens” ; Chambers's "Cyclo. 
English Lit.” vol. i. 


RICHARD BARNFIELD. 

Richard Barnfiold was born in 1574, and 
entered at Brasonoso College, Oxford, in 1589. 
Ho wrote ” llie Affeotionato Shophonl ” ; 

" Tim Encomium of Lady Poennia, or the 
Praise of Money ” ; ” The Complaint of Poe trie 
for the Death of Liboralitio” ; ‘*Tho Combat 
between Consoionco and Coveteousness in the 
Minds of Men ' ' ; and Poems in divers 
Humours.” In what year he died is imknown. 
— See Ross’s “Biog. Diet.”; Ellis's ‘•Speot- * 
mens ” ; Ritson's “ Bib. Poet. ” ; Warton's 
‘•Hist, of Eng. Poetry ” ; AUibone'a “Crit. 
Diet, of Eng. lit.” 


THOMAS WATSON, e 

S omas Watson, bom 1560, died about 
Ho was a native of London, end 
studied the common law. Steveem prefezzed 
his sonnota to Shakspere's ; but Campbell 
w wittily iftmarks, “Watson’s sonnets are all 


I • SAMUEL DANIEL. 

! Samnel Daniel was bom at Taunton, 

I Somersotshuem 1562. He was educated at 
Magdalen mBjlfl^xford, and was subsequently i 
tutor to the oeMI^|ed Anne Clifford, daughter 
of George, Earl of OLmberland after wanls 

Countess of Pembroke. know little of 
his history. He resided for some years, it' 
seems, in a small house in the pori^ of St. 
Luke, London, associated with. Shakspoore, 
Marlowe, Chapman and others, and towards 
the close of his life, retired to a farm at 
Beckington, near Philips-Norton, in Somerset- « 
shire. He wrote a number of works. Drum- 
mond says of him, “ for sweetness and rhyming,^ 
second to none,” and Bolton remarks of his 
writings tiiat they “ containe somewhat a flat, 
yet withal a very pure and oqpious English, 
and words as warrantable as any man’s, and 
fitter perhaps for prose than m ea sur e.” 
Gabriel Harvey admizos Daniel for his efforts 
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i- to enzioh and improve * native tongue. 
Langbainey in his ** Dramatic Poets,** 
of bim as ** one whose memory will ever bo 
fresh in the minds of those who favour history 
or poetry.** Fuller, in his “ Worthies,** calls 
^ him “ an exquisite poet.** Headley says, “ ho 
has skill in the pathetic, and his pages are 
disgraced with neither pedantry nor conceit,’* 
in which opinion he is confirmed by tlia 
illustrious author of the ** Introduction to the 
Literaj^ire of Europe,** who writes, “It is 
the cmof praiso of Daniel, and must have 
contributed to what popularity ho enjoyed in 
his own age, that his English is eminently 
pure, free from afiectatiou, archaism, and 
from pe<lantic innovation, with very little that 
is now obsolete. "• — &»ee Allibone’a “ Crit. Diet, 
of Eng. Lit.** ; Clianibors’s “Cycl.** vol. i. ; 
Campbell's “Specimens**; Drake’s “Shak- 
spere and his Times.” 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

Michael Drayton is said to have boon bom 
at Hartshill, Warwickshire, in 1G5I.1. Ho 
studied some time at Oxford, an<l was in- 
debted to Sir Henry Goodove, the Countess 
of Ledford, and Sir Walter Aston. To the 
hospitality of the last-mentioned patron ho 
refers, when complaining of his want of suc- 
cess in gaining tl}o smiles of the court, upon 
the accession of JamciS I, : “All my long- 
nourished hopes (wore) even buried olive 
before my face ; so uncertain in this world 
be the end of onr dearest endeavours ! And 
whatever is herein (the “Poly-Olbion*') that 
tastes of a free spirit, I thankfuUy confess 
to proceed from the continued bounty of my 
truly noble friend, Sir Walter Aston ; which 
hath given mo the best of those hours, whoso 
leisure hath effected this which now I pub- 
lish ; ” and again : 

“ Trent, by Tixoll graced, the Astons* 
ancient seat, 

'Which oft the Muse hath found her safe 
and sweet retreat.” 

The Earl 

age as Sir Waiter Aston had to his earlier 
years, and under the roof of this generous 
nobleman he spent his declining days in re- 
pose and comfort, beloved by his associates 
and admired by his countrymen at large. In 
1613 appeared the first of his principal work, 
^the “Poly-Olbion,** containing eighteen songs; 
this he reprinted in 1622 with the addition of 
twelve songs, making thirty in the whole, or 
thir^ thousand lines, written in Alexandrian 
couplets! He wrote the “Shepherd’s Gar- 
land” ; the “ Borrons* Warres” ; “ England’6 
Heroi<^ Exustles ** ; the “ Downfall of Robert 
of Normandy *’ ; “ Holy Himnea *’ ; “ Nym- 
phidia”; the “ Court of Fayrie” ; “Regies” ; 


and other works. It is said of the ** Nym- 
phidia,*' that it “can never become obacdote 
until the spirit of true poetry shall have lost 
its charms.*’ Burton, the antiquaiy of Leioes* 
tershire, considers that the name ^one of 
Drayton exalted the poetical eminence of 
England to an p-iuaUty with Italy itself. 
Bishop Nioolsou, iuhis English “Hist. lib.,” 
commends the accuracy of the “Poly-Olbion ** : 
“ It affords a i^ch truer account of this king- 
dom, and the fliminion of Wales, than could 
well bo expected from tho pen of a p^t.** 
This work is, indeed, a most singular perrorm- 
ancc. Imagine a poet gravely i>ropoe^g as 
the subject of his muse, a ohorographicol de- 
scription of all tho tracts, rivers, mountains, 
forests, and other parts of the renowned isle 
of Groat Britain, with intermixture of tho 
most remarkable stories, anthpiitics, wonders, 
&c., of tho same. Hoadtoy remarks, that “ his 
‘ Poly-Olbion * is one of tho moat singular 
works this country has produced, and seems 
to ino eniiiioiitly original. Tho information 
contained in it is in gotiur.^il so accurate, that ho 
is qnotod as an authority by Hoomo and 
Wood. His porpetual allusions to obsolote 
traditions, remote events, remarkable facts 
and pcrsoiiagos, tog. *1 her with his curious 
genealogies of rivers,' and his taste for natural 
history, have contributed to render his work 
very valiuible to the antitpiary.* See Allibono* s 
“ Orii. Diet. Eng.Jiit:” ; Hallam’s “ Introduc. 
to Lit. His.’*; Brytlgcs* “ Imaginative Biog,” ; 
Disraeli’s “Amenities of Lit.**; Drake’s “Shak- 
spore and his Times.” 


EDWARD FAIRFAX, B.D. 

Edward Fairfax, B.D., was tho second son 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, in York- 
shire, and passed his days in lettered ease at 
Ins seat at Fiiyistonn. He wrote a poetical 
history of Edward the Black Prince, twelve 
eclogues, a “ Discourse of Witchcraft,” some 
letters against tho Church of Rome, and a 
translation of Tasso’s “ Recovery of Jg^u- 
solom.** Few translators have been honoured 
with commendations from so many distin- 
guished authorities. Tho names of King 
James, King Charles, Dryden, Waller, Collins, 
Milton, Hume, Charles Lamb, by no moans 
exhaust tho list. Its ease, elegance, and 
exactness, for the ago in wMch it was trans- 
lated, is surprising.— See Allibono* s “ Crit. 
Diet. Eng. Ijit.”; Dryden’s preface to his 
“ Fables ** ; Hume’s “ History of England ” ; 
“London Quarterly Review Phillips’s 
“ Thoat. Poet.” 


8IR JOHN HARRINGTON. 

Sir John Harrington, bom 1561, died 1612. 
He was tho son of John B^eurrington, Ae poet 
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we have already noticed, and was a great 
favourite with his godmothOT, Queen Elizabeth, 
although temporarily banished from court for 
writing a witty work upon an objectionable 
theme, entitled The Metamorphosis of Ajax.** 
Lon. 1596, 8vo. A licence was refused for 
printing this work, yet it nevertheless went 
through three impressions. Sir John also 
published ** Orlando Furioso,’* translated into 
English verse, which was the ^rst version of 
Ariosto in our language. The firist fifty stanzas 
of lL>ok XXXIl. were translated by Francis 
Hariragton, Sir John's youngest brother. 
Ellis K ys of this work, ** that although much 
admired at the time, it is now found to bo 
inaccurate and feeble;" yot, notwithstanding 
this, Warton remarks, that “ it enriched our 
poetry by a communication of now stories of 
fiction and imagination, both of the romantic 
and comic spet^ios of 'Jothic machinery aud 
familiar manners." Campbell speaks in higher 
terms : “ 'Jlie translation of the * Joriisalom * 
was publislicd when ho was a, 3 ’oung man, was 
iiiBoribod to (juocn Klizaboth, and forms one 
of the glories of her roign." Sir John pub- 
lished a number of works, among which was 
the “ Nuga) Antique," being a miscellaneous 
iioUection of original papers in prose and 
verso, of the tiinos of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James, by Sir J. H. 
and others who lived in those times. Those 
volumes should be in the library of every 
historical student. " Sir John Harrington 
appeurH to have been a gontleraan of great 
pleasantry and humour ; liis fortune was easy, 
the court his clement, and wit, not his busi- 
ness, but diversion." — Sec CainpbelVs “Speci- 
mens"; Allibono's “Crit. Diet. Eng. IJt." ; 
Hallom's " Lit, Hist, of Eurojic ** ; “ Censura 
Literaria"; Cooper’s “Muses’ Library," p. 
297; Jlishop Nicolsou s “English Hist. Lib."; 
Park's Advert, to his edition of “Nugas 
Auticpise." 


FULKE GREVILLE, 

Fulko Greville, Lord Brooke, bom 1554, 
died 1628, was the son of Sir Fulko CJrovillc, 
of Beauchamp Court, in Warvrickshire. He 
entered at Trinity CoUego, Cambridge, and 
afterwards oomideted his studies at Oxford. 
After attaining distinction at court, and being 
honoured by a seat at the Privy Council, ho 
was assassinated by one of his domestics, 
named Ralph Heywood. Ho ordered the fol- 
lowing inscription to be placed on his own 
grave : ** Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Conn- 
oillOT to King James, and friend to Sir Philip 
Sydney." Ho vsrote a variety of works, 
among which are: *‘A Treatise of Human 
Learning," in fifteen stanzas; “ An Inquisition 
upon Fame and Honour," in eightytisix stan- 
Bos; the ^'Life of the ronowfied Sir Philip 
Sy^ex"; **Alahain," a tragedy; **Musta« 
pba,'* a tragedy; a «* Letter of TravriL** 


Richard Baxter, the celebrated nonconformist, 
speaks highly of one of his works. Hallam, 
in his “Literary History of Europe," says: 
“ Lord Brooke’s pootiy is chiefly worth notice 
os an indication of that thinking spirit upon 
political science, which was to produce the 
riper speculation of Hobbes and Harrington 
and Locke." — See Walpole’s “Royal and 
Noble Authors"; Langboine’s “Dramatical 
Poets " ; Baxter's “ Poetical Fragments " ; 
Charles Lamb ; Hazlitt’s “ Table Talk ; of 
Persons one would wish to have seen " ; 
Allibonc's “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit." ; Camp- 
bell's “ Specimens." 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. 

Sir Henry Wotton, bom at Boctoii-Mal- 
herbe, in Kent, in 1568. Foroseoixig the fall 
of Essex, to whom he was secretary, he left 
the- kingdom, but returned on the accession of 
James, and was ai>poiiited ambassador to the 
court of Venice. Towards the close of his 
life, he took deacon’s orders, and was nomi- 
nated l^ovo.st of Eton. Ho wrote the “ Elo- 
monts of Architecture " ; “ Parallel between 
the Earl of Essex and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham " ; “ Characters of some Kings of Eng- 
land"; “Essay on Education"; .and ••Poems," 
printed in the Reliqiuo Wottonianic. by good 
old Isaac Wal ion. Ho died in 16^9. If the 
reader has not seen the “ Life of Wotton," 
by Walton, lot liim by all mean.s get it ; a 
greater treat is not in the whole language of 
biography than this life by the quaint ooid 
delightful angler. — S<»e Campboll’s “ Sl^eci- 
metis " ; Beoton's “ Diet. Univ. Biog." ; 
Chambers’s “ Cyo. Eng. Lit." 


HENRY CONSTABLE. 

Henry Constable was educated at Oxford, 
but took his B.A. degree at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1579. ^ He published “ Diana, 
or the Excellent Conc*citful Sonnets of H. C., 
&c.," in 1584. Ellis thinks ho was bora in 
1568, but it is quite nnccrbiin, as also is the 
time of his death, Dr. Birch, in his “ Me- 
moirs of Queen ElizaDiilh," supposes that ho 
was the same Henry Constable who. for his 
zciil in the CathoHc religion, was long obliged 
to live in a state of banishment. He returned 
to England, however, about the beginning of 
James's reign. — See Edmund Bolton’s “ Hy- 
percritica " ; Ellis’s “ Sp^imens ’* ; Malone’s 
“Shakspere," x. 74; Todd’s “Milton"; War-.» 
ton’s “ English Poetry ** ; Campbell’s “ Speci- 
mens ’’ ; AUibone’s “ Crit. DicSt. Eng, lit." ‘ 


WILLIAAI SHAKSPERE. 

William Shakspere, bom 1564, died 1616. 
TbcLsegleoi of Shakspere by his cotmtcymeii. 
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immediately after hie own age, or rather the 
little attention then paid to the personal 
history of poets, has left to the anxious curi- 
osity of modern admiration slight materials 
for the construction of his biography. Oificial 
documents, tradition, and scattered notices in 
various writers, have been carefully gleaned to 
procure a few meagre facta from which we 
may trace the great poet’s living career. Ho 
was bom at Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwick- 
shire, dn April, 1564. His father, a wool- 
comber or glover, seems to have been de- 
scended from a family of yeomen settled at 
Snittorfield, near Warwick, and, marrying a 
rustic heiress, Mary Arden (who iuhorited a 
farm of some vnhie), hc^went to Stratford to' 
re-side as a tradesman. Ho became high- 
bailiff of the town, and possessed several 
houses in Stratford; but his ciroiimstaucos 
declined. It is conjectured that a short course 
in the Stratford grammar-school was all the 
regular education Shaksporo ever received. 
The nccoH.slty of assistance in his business 
forced his father to witlidraw him early from 
school. The traditionary anecdotes of his 
3 ’outli indicate an 3 'thiiig hut tho earnest 
student anxiously ex{>aiiding the rudimentary 
aerpurements rocoivod from a village peda- 
gogue ; and yet tho question of his learning 
has employed tlio elaborate, and often sar- 
castic and angry erudition of hostile critics. 
35ut Shaksi)cro’s ‘‘wit’* was “ma»lo of 
Atalaiita’s heels ; ** an hour of a mind like his 
could extract the honey, tho acquisition of 
which employed the days and nights of less 
vigorous intellects. If wo cannot believe, in 
all its circumstances, tho tratlitionary tale of 
the deor-steoling in Charleeoto Park, tho 
angry vengeance of Sir Thomas Lucy, and 
the forced lliglit of tho poet from his native 
place; we can yet discern in the compelled 
hurry of his marriage, that tho ardour of his 
temperament had involved him in irregularities 
and imprudences. Ho married, at the ago of 
eighteen, Anno Hathaway, a young woman 
seven years ohlcr than himself, tho daughter 
of a substantial yeoman” in the neighbour- 
hood. Three or four years after his marriage 
•he removed to London, having possibly per- 
ceived tho incipient tendencies of his genius 
daring the occasional visits of the metropolitan 
players to Stratford*. In London wo soon find • 
the poet in compamtive opulence. Ho rapidly 
acquired a large property in more than one 
theatre. Tho order in which ho produced his 
dramatic compositions has boon a subject of 
keen inquiry ; but tho minute researches of 
editors elicit few satisfactory results. In 
whatever order his dramas were produoed, he 
s&n vindicated the immense superiority of 
his genius by universal popularity. He was 
the companion of the nobles and the wits of 
the time, and a favourite of Elizabeth herself, 
at whose request some of his pieces were 
written. The wealth which his genius re- 
alized enabled him, oompaxatively early «in 


life, to retire from his profeaiional career. 
He had purchased an estate in the vicinity of 
his native town ; but his tranquil retirement 
vras of no long duration : he eojoyed it only 
four 3 'oars. Ho died April 23rd (St. George’s 
day), 1610, and was buried ** on the north side 
of the chancel in the groat church of Strat- 
ford.” His bust is placed in the vrall over his 
grave : on tho stone beneath ^ia the following 
epitaph : — 

“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear 

To dig tho dust inclosed hero. 

Bloat bo the man that spares those stones. 

And curst bo he that moves my bones.” 

His only son had died early ; all tho children 
of his married daughters died without issue. 

Tho works of Shaksporo consist of thirty- 
seven plays, tragedies, comedies, and histories; 
the poems “Venus anft Adonis,” and “Tar- 
quin and Lucrcco,” with a collection of sonnets. 
Of tho thirty-seven phiys, “Titus Aiidronieus,” 
“Pericles,” and “ Henry VI.,” with portions 
of some others, have been doubted by critics 
to ho authentically Shalcsi>cro*s ; and some 
liavo claimed for him other authorless pieces 
of tho period. Tlio total wtini of rare to pre- 
serve and to authenticate tho productions of 
his genius before his death, has )>eon supposed 
to indicate the poet’s perieet indifference to 
fame. 

’J’he worship with which Shaksporo is 
universally regarded in this country disposes 
us to love liitn on trust. The estimation of 
his coutomx>ornries and rivals imivca him not 
undeserving of this regard. Tho “gentle 
Shaksp(3re” was univorsally beloved. Gif- 
ford has extracted tho gall oven from expres- 
sions that wore esteemed as tho sarcasm of 
Ben Jonson’s surly ingratitude. 

Tlic subject of 8haksx>ere’K dramatic and 
poetical character is so vast, that it would bo 
idle hero to atieini)t its analysis. Tho variety 
of its attributes has, us might have been ex- 
pected, drawn botli censure and applause from 
different tastes and ages. Voltaire could see 
in “ Hamlet” only tho work of a “ drunlj^u 
savage.” The mechanical petlaiitry of liymer 
sees in “Othello” only “a bloody force”: 
“a tragedy of a pocket-handkerchief.” We 
shall quote the c<.debratod pa.ssago of Drydcn, 
eulogized by Johnson as “a perpetual model 
of encomiastic criticism ; exact without mi- 
nuteness, and lofty without exaggeration ” • 

“ He (Shakspere) was tho man, who of all 
modern, and, perhaps, ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature wore still present to him, 
and ho drew them, not laboriously, but luckily. 
When he de^ribes anythin;^ you more than 
see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse him 
to liave wanted learning give him the greater 
commendation^: he was naturality’ learned ; he 
needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature; he look^ inwards and found her 
there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike ; 
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were he so, I shonld do him iigniy to compare 
him with the (greatest of mankind. He is 
many times flat, insipid ; his comic wit de- 
generating into clinches, his serious into bom- 
bast. But ho is always great, when great 
occasion is presented to him ; no man can say 
he ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did 
not then raise himself as high above the rest 
of poets — 

Quantum lenta solent inter vibuma cupressi.” 

This^ “ epitome of excellence,” as Johnson 
terms ^ho above criticism, must constitute 
our solo tribute to Shaksporo's merits. 
The voluminous admiration of more modern 
times does not contain a very great deal more 
than is compressed into the vigour of Diy'den*s 
remarks. Wo would simidy invite attention 
to the higher views jpf the philosophy of 
Shakspere's literature, Huggocsted by the 
fine imagination of Coleridge. Poets have 
always boon Shakspere’s best criiic.^. 

See the “ Poetry and Poets of Britain,” by 
Daniel Scrymgoour, pp. 83 — 85; Chambers’s 
** Cyo Eng. lit.,” vol. i. ; Beeton s “ Diet. 
Univ, Biog.” 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, bom 158d, died 
1610; born 1576, died 1625. Those names, 
umted by friendship and confederate genius, 
ought not to bo disjoined. Fr.ancis Be:m- 
mont was the sou of Judge Boauinoiit of the 
Common Pleas, and was bom at Orace-Pieu, 
in Leicestershire, in 1586. He studied at 
Oxford, and passed from thence to the Inner 
Temple ; but his application to tlio law cannot 
be supposed to have been intense, as his first 
play, in oorg unction with Fletcher, was acted 
in his twenty-first year, and the short re- 
mainder of his life was devoted to the drama. 
He married Ursula, daughter and co-hoiross 
of Sir Henry Isloy, of Kent, by whom ho had 
twf daughters, one of whom wiirS alive, at a 
groat ago, in the year 1700. He died in 1616, 
and was buried at the entrance of St. Bene- 
dict's ohapel, near the Earl of Middlesox'.s 
monument, in the collegiate churoh of St. 
Peter, Westminster. As a lyrical poet, 
F* Beaumont would be entitled to some 
remombianco, independent of his niche in 
the drama. 

John Fletcher was the son of Dr. B. Fletcher, 
bishop of London : he was bom, probably, in the 
metropolis, in 1576, and was admitted a pen- 
sioner of Benno^ College abont the age of 
fifteen. His time and progress at the univer- 
sity have not been traced, and only a few 
anecdotes have been gleaned about the mandcr 
of his life and death. Boforootho ^marriage 
of Beaumont, we are told by Aubrey, that 
^ Fletohte and ho lived together in London, 
near the Bankside, not far from the tlieatro, 


had one * * * in the same house between 
them, the same clothes, cloak, Ac. Fletcher 
died in the groat plague of 1625. A friend 
had invited him to the country, and he un- 
fortunately stayed in town to get a suit of 
clothes for the visit, during which time he 
caught the fatal infection. He was interred 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, whore his grave, 
like that of Beaumont's in Westminster, is 
without an inscription. 

Fletcher survived his dramatic associate 
ten years ; so that their share in the drama 
that passes by their joint names was far from 
equal in quiintity, Fletcher having written 
between thirty and forty after liho death of 
his companion. Kespdfcting tboso which ap- 
peared in their common lifetime, the general 
account is, that Fletcher chiefly supplied the 
fancy and invention of their pieces, and that 
Beanmont, though he was the younger, dic- 
tated Hie cooler touches of taste and accuracy. 

This tradition is .supported, or rather exagge- 
rated, in the verses of Cortivright to Fletcher, 
in which he says, 

“Beaumont was fain 

To bid thee bo more dull ; that’s write 
again, 

And bate ?=omG of thy fire which from thco 
came 

In a clear, bright, full, but too largo a 
flame.” 

Many verses to the same effect might bo j 
quoted, but this tradition, so derogatory to i 
Beaumont's genius, is contradicted by other \ 
te-stiiiionics of ratlier oii earlier date, and 
coming from ivriters who must have known j 

the great di*:imatists themselves much better • 

than Coi-twright. Bon Jonson speaks of ! 

Beaumont’s originality with the emphasis^ I 

peculiar to the expression of all his opinions; 
and Earle, the intimate friend of Beaumont, | 

ascribed to him, while Fletcher was still alive, | 

the exclusive claim to those three distinguished 
♦plays, the “ Maid’s Tra^dy,” “ Philastor,” 
and “ King and No. King ” ; a statement 
'which Fletcher’s friends were likely to havo 
contradicted, if it had been untrue. If Beau- 
mont had the solo or chief merit of those 
pieces, he could not havo been what Cartwright 
vrould have us believe, the mere pruner of 
Fletc'hcr's luxuriances; an assessor, who made 
liim Avritc again and more dully. Indeed, 

I with reverence to their memories, nothing that 
I they have left us has muoh the appearance 
I of being twice written ; and whatever their 
I amiable editor, Mr. Seward, may say about 
the correctness of their idots, the manage- 
niont of their stories would lead us to suspec^ 
that neither of the duumvirate troubled them- 
selves much about correctness. Their charm 
is vigour and variety ; their defects, a coarse- 
ness and grotosqueness that betray no cirenn:- 
speotion. There is so much more hardihood 
than discretion in the arrangement of their | 
scones, that if Beaumont's taste and judgment i 
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had the disposal of them, he fully proved him- 
s<^f the junior partner. But it is not pro- 
bable that their departments were so divided. 

StiU, however, the scanty ligrhts that enable 
ns to guess at what they respectively wrote, 
seem to warrant that distinction in the cast 
of their genius which is made in the poet’s 
allusion to 

“Fletcher’s keen treble, and deep Beau- 
* mont's base.” 

j Beaumont was the deeper scholar. Fletcher 

! is said to have been more a man of the world, 

i Beaumont’s vein was more pathetic and 
j solemn, but Ijp was •not without humour ; 
i for the mock-heroic scenes, that are excellent 
in some of their plays, are universally as- 
cribed to him. Fletcher’s muse, except whore 
she sleeps in pastorals, seems to have boon a 
nynipli of boundless unblushing pleasantry. 
Fletcher’s admirers warmly complimented his 
; originality at the expense of Boaumont, on 
j the strength of his superior gaiety, as if gay 

I thoughts must necessarily bo more original 

j than serious ones, or depth of sensibility bo 
f allied to shallowness of invention. Wo aro 

; told also, that Beaumont’s tasto leant to tho 

: hard and abstraet school of Jonson, while his 

coadjutor followed the wilder graces of Sliak- 
1 spore. But if Earle <raii bo credited for 

j Beaumont’s having written “ Philastcr,” wo 

1 shall discover him in that tragedy to bo tho 

j very o})posito of an abstnict prainter of charoc- 

, ter ; it has tho spirit of individual life. The 

piece owes much less to ai’t than it loses by 
j negligeiico. Its forms and j)aHsions aro those 
of romance, and its graces, evidently imitated 
from Sliaks|>ero, want only the fillet and 
zone of art to consummate their beauty, 
i On tho w'holo, while it is generally allowed 

that Fletcher was tho gayer, and Beaumont 
I tho graver genius of their amusing theatre, it 
I is unnecessary to .depreciate either, for they 
were hotli original and creative ; or,to draw 
inWdious comparison^ between men, who, 
themselves, disdained to bo rivals. 

See Campbell's “ Specimens ” ; Fuller’s 
• “Worthies”; Cunningham’s “Biog. Hist, of 
Eng.”; Schlegers “Dramatic Literature”; 
“ General Biog. Diet.” ; “ Lord Macaulay ” ; 
Shaw’s “Outlines of English Literature^*: 
Spalding’s “Hist.” 


SIB JOHN DAVIES. 

Sir John Davies, bom 1570, died 162G. 

* He was a native of Wiltshire, educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and afterwords 
studied law. In 1803, he was sent as Soli- 
citor-General to Ireland, soon ro.se to be 
Attom^y-GeneTal, and subsequently was 
pointed one of the Judges of Assize. In 1607 
he was knighted, and after filling several 
offices with great credit, he was in 1626 ap> 


pointed Lord Chief Justice of England, but 
died suddenly, before the ceremony of settle- 
ment or installation could be perform^. 
Campbell says that Sir John was expelled 
from tho Temple for beating Bichpd Martin, 
w'ho was afterwards Keoorder of London. His 
“Poome of Dauncing,” which he wrote in 
fifteen days, appeared in 1596, and, ourious 
enough, with a dedicatory sonnet “To his 
very Friend, Ma. Bioh: Martin.” In 1599, 
although tho dedication to Queen Elizal^th 
bears date 1592, appeared his “Noso^l^eip- 
siim : this Oracle expounded in two Elegies ; 
1st. Of Human Knowledge : 2ud. Of mo Soul 
of Man and the Immortality thereof.” Bichard 
Baxter calls it “ an exoollont Poem, in open- 
ing tlio nature, facultio.s, and certain immor- 
tality of man's soul ; ” and Hallam says, 
“ Perhaps no languafo can produce a poem, 
extending to gre:it a length, of more con- 
densation of thought, or in which fewer lan- 
guid ver-^es will bo found.” 

“Sir Jf)!m Djivios and Sir William Dave- 
nant,” writes Southey, “ avoiding equally the 
opposite faults of too artificial and too oareless 
a stylo, wrote in numbers, which for prooisioii 
and clearness, and felicity and strength, have 
never l>oon siiriiassod.” 

He published a number of law books; among 
which aro : “ Reports of Cases in tho Law in 
tho King’s Courts in Ireland,” 2 Jao. I., 10 
Jsic. I., 1004-12, with a learned profooc. 
These wore tho first reports of Irish judgments 
which had ever been made iniblio daring tho 
40U years that the laws of England had existed 
in that kingdom. “An Abridgement of Coke’s 
Keports.” The great Earl of Chatham, Bishop 
Kieolson, and other eminent men, speak in tho 
highest terms of Sir John. Indeed, in versa- 
tility of talent, brilliancy of imagination, 
l>olitical wistlom, and literary tasto, ho has 
been cquallotl but by few Engli.shmon. — See 
Campbell’s “Specimens”; Alliboiio’a “Crit. 
Diet. Eng, Lit. ” ; “ Athon. Oxon.” ; Johnson 
and Chalmers’s “ English Poets ” ; Marvin’s 
“Legal Bibl.”; Wallace’s “ Koi>ortora ” ; 
“Ketrosp. Keviow,” vol. xliv., 1822. • 


JOHN DONNE, U.D. 

John Donne, D.D., bom 1573, died 1831* 
The life of Donne is more interesting than 
his poetry'. He was descended from an on- 
j cicut family ; his mother was related to Sir 
Thomas More, and to Heywood, the epigram- 
mati-st. A prodigy of youthful learning, he 
was entered of Hart H|dl, now Hertford ' 
College, at tho unprecedented age of eleven : 
Jio studied afterwards with an extraord^vy 
thirst ^or general knowlodm, and seems to 
have TOnstnned a considonuSlo patrimony on 
his education and travels. Having accom- 
panied the Earl of Ess^x in his expidition to • 
Cadiz, he purposed to have sot out on u:i 
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extensive oonrse of travels, and to have visited 
the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. Though 
oompell^ to give up his design by the in- 
superable dangers and diffic^ties of the 
journey, ho did not come home till his mind 
had been stored with an extensive knowledge 
of foreign languages and manners, by a rosi* 
denoe in the south of Europe. On his return 
to England, the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere 
made him his secretary, and took him to his 
house. There he formed a mutual attachment 
to tA*' nioco of Lady Ellesmere, and without 
' the means or i)rospcct of support, the lovers 
thought proper to marry. The lady’s father, 
Sir George More, on the declaration of this 
step, was HO transported with rage, that ho 
insisted on the chancellor’s driving Donne 
from his protection, and even got him im- 
prisoned, togoilicr wilt the witnesses of the 
marriage. Ho was soon released from ])ri8on, 
bnt the choneollor would not again take him 
into his service ; and tlio brutal father-in-law 
would not HU])p(jrt the unfortunate pair. In 
their distress, however, they w'ero sholtcrod 
by Sir Francis Wolloy, a son of Lady Elles- 
mere by a former marriage, w'ith whom they 
resided for soveral years, and were treated 
with a kindness that mitigated their sense of 
depondonee. 

Donne . had been bred a Catholic, but on 
mature reflection had miulo a cozisciontious 
renunciation of that faith. One of his worm 
friouds, Dr. Morton, afterwards bishop of 
Durham, wdshod to have provided for him, by 
generonsly Hurrendoring one of his bem^ficcs : 
ho thoreforo pressed him to take holy orders, 
and to return to him the third day wdth his 
answer to the proposal. “At hearing of 
this,” says bis biograi)hor, ISIr. Donne’s 
faint breath and })crploxe<l (.’oiint<maiu;o gavo 
visible testimony of an inward conflict, lie 
did not, however, return his answer till the 
tliird ciay ; when, with fervid thanks, ho 
doolined the otter, tolling the bishop that 
there wore some errors of his life which, 
thougli long repented of, and pardoned, as ho 
truf.led, by God, might j-ot bo not forgotten 
by some men, and which might east a dishonour 
on the sacrctl titlico.’’ Wo are not told what 
those irregularities were ; but the conscience 
which could dictate such an answer was not 
likely to require groat offences for a stumbling- 
blook. This ocourrod in the poet’s thirty- 
fourth year. 

After the death of Sir F. Wolloy, hia next 
protootor was Sir Roliert Drury, whom ho 
accompanied on an emluissy to Franco. His 
wifot with an attaohmont ns romantio as 
poet could wish fa**, had formed the design of 
accompanying him as a page. ItSVas on this 
occasion, and to dissuade her from the desigp, 
that he address^ed to her the versos b<gpnning, 
** By our first strange and fatai interview.” 
'Isaak Walton relates, with great siinplioity, 
how ihf poet, one evening, as he sat alone 
IB his ebimbw in Paris, saw the vision of his 


beloved wife appear to bim with a dead infant 
in her arms, a story which wants only cre- 
dibility to be interesting. He had at last the 
good fortune to attract the regard of King 
James ; and, at his majesty’s instance, as he 
might now consider that ho had outlived the 
remembrance of his former follies, he was 
persuaded to become a clergyman. In this 
capacity ho was successively appointed chap- 
lain to the king, lecturer of Lincoln’ gi Inn, 
vicar of St. Dunatan’s, Fleet Street, and 
Dean of St. Panl’s. His death, at a late ago, 
was occasioned by consumption. Ho was 
buried in St. Paul’s, where his figure yet 
remains in the vault ^of St. Faith’s, carved 
from a painting for which ho*' sat a few days 
j before his death, dressed in liis wiiidiug-shect. 
I — See Campbell’ a “Specimens”; Scrymgeoiir’s 
j “Poetry and Poets of liritain”.; “London 
' Quarterly Review,” lix. C, 1837 ; Isaak Wtil- 
j ton’s “Life of Doimo”; AValton’s “Life,” 
j by Zonch ; Drake’s “ Shakspero and his 
j Times”; “Rotros. Rev.,” viii. 31, 1823; 
I AUibonc’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” 


BEN JONSON. 

Ben Jonson, born 1571, died 1037. Benja- 
min, or, according to his own abbreviation of 
signature, Ben Jonsou, was born in West- 
minster. His family is said to have been 
originally from Aniiaiidalo. Losing his father, 
a xireachor in Westminster, before his birth, 
the benevolence of a friend placed him at 
Westminster School, where lie attracted the 
notice of tho celebrated Carmlen, at that 
l>oriod second master in that establi^linioiit. 
His mother having married a bricklayer, Ben 
was taken from school and made to work at 
his stepf ather' s businei^. From this di sagree- 
^able occuiiation ho escaped by enlisting into 
tho army. Ho served one campaign in the 
Low Countrios, and oil his return lie is said 
to have been a short time at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; but this wants confirma- 
tion. llo took to tho stage, fought a duel 
with a brother actor, whom he killed, and 
was thrown into prison. In prison he became 
a convert to tho Roman Catholic religion^ 
which he professed for a number of years 
afUTwards. 

On his release ho resumed his efforts to 
proeuro a subsistence from a oonnection \vith 
the theatres. Slender as wore his resources 
and prosi)octs, at the age of twenty ho 
marrieil; and pursued with indomitable per<> 
severance, under great disadvantages, those 
studies which ultimately rendered him one of 
the most learned men of hi.«i time. Although 
his talents procured him notice and distinction, 
his circumstances continued still straitened. 
Gifford disproves satisfactorily the frequently 
alleged generous patronage of Jonson, ih his 
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neoessity, by Shalcspere, and, equally satis- 
factorily, the alleged ingratitude and molignity 
of Jonson. Hie early efforts, as was the 
custom of the time, wore mode in joint works 
with Marstou, Decker, and others. His first 
acknowledged piece that has descended to us 
is “ Every Man in his Humour.” Its success, 
if not materially improving his finances, 
prodigiously increased his reputation. A 
rapid succossioQ of pieces of great oxcellcnco 
placoa him in the first rank of dramatic 
writers. Fairer prospects of emolument 
ox>cnod to him on the accession of James I. 
From that i»eriod ho almost ahaiidonod the 
stage, and emi»loyod himself in tho production 
I of his series licautiful mas<iuo3 for tho 

j amusement of tho Court and of tho nobility. 

■ This species of writing Jonson may claim tho 
! crcilit of having brought to perfection, and 
I it may almost bo said to havo died wdth 
i him. 

I It was iluririg these liappier years that ho 
; a<’quircKl tliose liabits of convivhility to which 
I his enemies have given a less genilo name, 
i His company was courted by all tho talent 
I of the time, and tho suppers of the “Mer- 
maid” are menticuied with eiiihusiasm hy 
tho-e who ha«l enjoyed their keen eiuiountors 
of cuntcndiiig wits. Much of tho oblotpiy 
against Jon -on has arisen from a result of a 
journey he niidertook to Scotland in 1018. 
Ho had visited tho poet Driiinmoinl of If.w- 
thorndoii. J »ruiiiniond*K notes of their conver- 
sations w(‘ro published partially, under tlio 
saiictitin of his kou, in 1711. long after his 
own and Jonson' s death. 'Hicy containeil 
strictures, reckoned to be malignant, on many 
of Jonson' s contemporaries ami on somo of 
his ]iatroii.s. Jonson’ s biographer, Gifforii, 
falls furiously on Drunnnon<l for tho treachery 
implied in tlio noting down of confidential 
conversations, as these havo been tho founda- 
tion (jf a>i»ersioiis of tlio worst kind on 
Jonson' s character. 

Tho death of James deprived Jonson of a 
kind ami imlulgent patitm. Ho hod succeeded 
Daniel in tho hitherto honorary office of 
f laureate, imd received for it a small pension ; 
but ho was neglected by Charles I., and tho 
concluding years of his life wore spent under 
the pressure of poverty and disease, during 
which, lioAvcver, his indefatigable pen was 
scTdom unemployed. Ho died in 1637, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Tho 
flagstone over his grave wa.s iuscribod by 
soiqo familiar friend with tho words “Oh, 
^ rare Bon Jonson.” 

Gifford heroically defends Jonson from tho 
^calumnies heaped on his memory, especially 
by tho commentators of Shakspere, and 
vindicates for his author tho possession of 
qualities that commanded the affection and 
respect of the first men of the time, and 
cansed his death to be felt as a public loss. 
He seems to have been a man of strong and 
independent chtUACter ; somewhat rough and 


arrogant in manner, but liberal and kind- 
hearted in temper, with the frankness and 
bluntnoBS of a true Englishman. His works 
display a veneration for all that is high- 
minded and virtuous; his learning is so 
prodigious that his commentators pant with 
difficulty after his footsteps. Ho has not 
been x>opular since his own age; Gifford 
assigns for this various reasons. — See vol. i, 
p. *135, ct seq. His characters w'ant indivi- 
duality, and illustrate “humours” mther 
than minds. His wnt is brilliant, “bwdoos 
not make tho heart laugh.'’ His tw(||tr:igo- 
dies, “Hejanus” and “Catiline,” lofty, ornate, 
and correct iii tho costume of Homan manners, 
are frigid and parisionlcss. “ In tlio plots of 
his comedies ho is iloscrving of uinlisputcd 
praise.” Aristoplianes, Terence, and Plautus 
are his models. At tig) head of his comedies 
in reputation stand 

“The Fox, the Alchemist, and Silent Woman, 
Done by Ben Jonson, and outdone by no 
man.” 

His language is nervous and masculine ; “ per- 
liajis,” says I >rydon, “ ho did a little too 
miicli Kornatiize our tongue.” His masques 
abound in ])aHM\ges of tho most airy and 
animated bounty. 

Leigh Hunt in his “ Men, Women, and 
Books,” says, “I rlo not think that his 
poetical merits are y(jt properly appreciated. 
I cannot consent that the palm of humour 
alono shall be given to him while in wit, 
feeling, iinthos, and poeti(*al diction he is to 
be sunk failioms below Fletcher and Massin- 
ger. In tho last iiarticidar I think that he 
excels them both, and, indeed, all his contem- 
poraries except .Sliakspeare. ’ ’ See Seryingooiir' s 
“Poetry and Poets of Britain”; Sehlcgel’s 
“Dramat. Art ami Lit.”; Hazlitt’s “ Ix)ct. 
on tho English Comic Writers”; Ditaraeli’s 
“ Amenities of Literature”; tho “Hiimoiirs 
of Jonson”; Austin and Ralph’s “Lives of 
tho Poets-Lanreate ” ; Mary Bussell Mitford's 
“ Hccolloctious of a Literary Life.” 


JOSEPH HALL, D.D 

Joseph Hall, D.D., bom 1574, died 1G56, 
one of tho most eminent English divines and 
scholars, was a native of Ashby-do-lo-Zouch, 
and educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
where, for a short time, he read the Rhetoric 
Lecture in the Schools. Ho became Rector 
of Halstead, was subseqngatly presented by 
Lord Donxi^ to Waltham Holy Cross, and next 
made a Prebendary of the Collegiate Chntc]^ of 
Wolverhampton. In 1618 he was sent to the 
Synod ft Dart, was made Bishop of Exeter 
in 1627, and translated to Norwich in 1641^ 

On the occurrence of the rebolUdh, after w 
suffering imprisonmeiii and enduring vadous 
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other hardflliips, he wan fieqnestered and rednoed 
to grroat poverty. He retired to Higham, 
near Norwich, whore ho spent the rest of his 
days on a straitened income, bat in the active 
discharge of ministerial duty. As a man of 
profound learning, fervent piety, and praotioal 
philanthropy, his name should 1^ ha<l in ever- 
lasting remombranco. Ho was distinguished 
as a poet and as a prose writer, an<l wrote many 
sermons, oontrovorsial tracts against Koman- 
ism, and other theological treatises. The Bev. 
JoliiQ^itefooto, in his funeral sermon, says: 

He V ns noted for a Hingular wit from his 
youth ; a most ooute rhetorician and an ele- 
gant poet. Ho understood many tongues; 
and in the rhotorick of his own ho was second 
to none tliat lived in his time.*' See Alii- 
bone's “Crit. Diet. Kng. Lit.” ; “Selections of 
HiA's Works,” by Kev Josiah Pratt, 1808 ; 
Orino's “Jbbl. Bib.”; DihdiirH “Lit. Comp.” ; 
Bickersteth's “ Christian Student ” ; Hallam's 
“ Lit. Hist, •of Kuropo ” ; Fullur’s “ Worthies 
of LeioestorHliire ” ; Bev. <*has. BridgO'^’s 
“ Memoir of Miss M. J. itrahiiiu” ; Campbell's 
“ Spooimons.” 


RICHARD CMJBBET. 

This witty and good-natured bishop was born 
in 1582. Ho was the •-on of a gardener, who, 
however, Imd the hoTiour to bo known to and 
sung by Ben Jonson. He was educated at 
Westminster and Oxford ; and having received 
orders, was made suec<»ssivoly Bishop of Ox- 
ford Olid of Norwicdi, He was a most facetious 
and rather too cun vi via I person ; uud a collee- 
tion of aneedotos about hiiu might bo made, 
little inferior, in point of >\ il and coarsenoHs, 
to that famous one, once *‘0 popular in Scot- 
land, relating to the KiyingH and doings of 
Ooorge Bnehonan. Ifo is said, on one occa- 
sion, to have aided an uiifortunuto ballad- 
sttigor in his professional duty by arraying 
himself in his leathern j:ic*ket and vending 
the stot'k, being i^ossossod of a lino prescn<*o 
andf*a clear, full, ringing voir*e. Oc^easionally 
dolHng his clerical co'^tnine, ho acijouruod 
with his chaplain, Dr. Lu^hington, to the 
wine-cellar, where care niul ceremony wore 
both h))eedily drowned, the one of the )>air 
exclaiming, “Here's to thee, Lushington,” 
and the other, ” Here's to thee, Corbet.” 
Men winked at those irregularities, probably 
on the principle znoiitionoil by Scott, in refer- 
ence to Prior Aymcr, in “ Ivanhoc,” — “ If 
Prior Apaer rode hanl in the oliase, or re- 
mainod lute at the banquet, men only shrugged 
up their shoulders by recolleeting that the 
same irregnlarittea vrere practised 'oy many of 
his^brethron, who had no redeeming qnalitif s 
whatsoever to ^atone for them.” Corbet, on 
the other hand * was a kind as veil Ss a con- 
vivial— a warm-hearted as well as an eooentrio 
maiL He was tolerant to the Paritans and 
■aotaciesi fais attention to his duties was re- 


spectable; his talents were of a high order, 
and he h^ in him a vein of genius of no 
ordinary kind. Ho died in 1685, but his 
poems were not published till 1647. They are 
of various merit, and treat of various subjects. 
In his “Journey to Franco,” you see the 
humourist, who, on one occasion, when the 
country people were flocking to be conflrmed, 
cried, “ Boar off, there, or I'll confirm ye with 
I my staff.” In his lines to his son Vijjcont, 

I we see, notwithstanding all his foibles, the 
I good man; and in his “Farewell to the 
I FairioR,” the fine and fanciful poet. See 
(Tilfillan'ri “ Memoirs of the Less Known 
British Poets”; Aubrey’s “Letters”; 
“ Life,” by Gilchribt ; “ Atheii. Oxon.” 


DR. HENRY KING. 

Dr. Henry King, born 1592, died 1669. 
Ho was chaplain to James I. and Bishop of 
Chichester. His poems, elegies, paradoxes, 
and honnets have a neatness, elegance, and 
even a ten'lerno&s which entitle them to more 
attention than they now obLiiii. To this 
tc->iimuuy ot IV'ter ihmningh.un, Robert 
Chiuul)ers wiys, “ His language iiml imagery 
aro chaste and rofinod.” Sec Campbell's 
” Si)ecimeus ” ; Chambers's “ Cyel. Eng. 
Lit.” ^ol. i. 118. 


Dir. WILDE. 

Dr. Wilde was a di'.’-enting minister. 
We know not the dates of Id's birth and death. 
Ho wrote “Iter Borealc” a poem; and a 
comedy, entitlovl ” The Benefice. * 


THOMAS CAREW. 

Tliifl dclcct.ablo versifier was bom in 1589, 
in (»loucostor««hirc, from an old family in 
w*hich he sprung. Ho was educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxfortl, but neither matricu- 
lateil nor took a degree, After finishing his 
travels, he returned to England, and became 
soon highly distinguished, in the Court of 
Charles I., for his manners, accomplishments, 
and i/i*it. He wa.s appointed Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber and Sower in Ordinary t^^the 
King. Ho spent the rest of his life as a gay 
and gallant courtier ; and ia the intervals of 
pleasure produced some light but exquisite 
poetry. He is said, ere his death, whloh took 
place in 1639, to ^ve become very devout, 
and bitterly to have deplored the licentions- 
ness of some of his verses.' 

Indelioate choice of subject Is often, in 
Carew, oombined with great delicacy of execu- 
tion. No one touches dangerons themes with 
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Golden idnmbera kiai yonr eyes, 

Smiles awake yon when yon rise. 

Sleep, pretty wantons ; do not ory, 

And I will sing a»lullaby : 

Bock them, rook them, Inllaby. 

Care is heavy, therefore sleep you ; 

Yon are care, and care must keep you. 
Sleep, pretty wantons ; do not cry, 
sAnd 1 will sing a Inllaby : 

Book them, rock them, lullaby. 

Dekkery Chvttle, ^ Haughton»^About 15D9. 


435.— VIBTUB AND VICE. 

Virtne’s branohos wither, virtue pines, 

O pity ! pity ! and alack the time ! 

Vico doth llouriHh, vice in glory shines, 

Her gilded boughs above the cedar cUmb. 

Vico hath golden chocks, O pity, pity i 
She in c\ery land doth monarchijse ; 

Virtue is exiled from every city, 

Virtue is a fool, Vico only wise. 

O pity, pity ! Virtue weeping dies ! 

Vice laughs to sec her faint, alack the time ! 
This sinks ; with painted wings the other flies; 
Alack, that best should fall, and bod should 
climb. 

O pity, pity, ]>ity I mourn, not sing ; 

Vico is a saint, Virtue an underling; 

Vico dotli flourish, Vico in glory shines, 
Virtue’s branches wither, Virtue piues. 

Tfionias Vekker.-^About 1600. 


436.— PATIENCE. 

Patience ! why, 'tis the soul of peace ; 

Of all the virtues, 'tis nearest 1^ to heaven : 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That o’er wore earth about him was a sufTerer, 
A soft, meek, patient^ humble, tranquil siiirit : 
The first true gentleman that ever breath’d. 

Thomas Dekk€r.-^Ahout 1600. 


437.— A OONTBAST BETWEEN FEMALE 
HONOUB AND SHAME. 


I, thooi^ with fhee saadc’di oonld not ’soapo 
the hem ; ' 

For, ea if heaven had sot strange marks on 
such, 

Because they should be point&gnrtocksto man, 
Drest up^in oivilest shape, w>oourtqsBn. 

JLet her walk saini-like, noteless, and unknown. 
Yet she’s betray’d- by some trick of her own. 

Thomas Dekkvr, — About 1600. 


438.— A DESCBIPTION OF A BY 

HEB LOVEB. f 

My Infelioo’s face, her brow, her eye. 

The dimple on her cheek: and such sweet skill 
Hath from the cunning workman’s pencil 
flown. 

These lips look f resk and lively as her ovn ; 
Seeming to move and apeak. Alas! now I see 
Tlio reason why fond women love to buy 
Adulterate complexion : here 'tis road ; 

Folse oolours last after the true be dead. 

Of all the roses grafted on her gheeks. 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

Of all the music set upon ker tongno. 

Of all that was past woman’s oxooUenoo, 

In her white bosom ; look, a painted board 
Circumscribes all ! Earth con no bliss afford ; 
Nothing of her but this ! This cannot speak; 
It has no lap for mo to rest upon ; 

No lip worth tasting. Hero the worms wUl 
feed. 

As in her coffin. Hence, then, idle art, 

True love’s best pictured in a true love’s 
heart. 

Here art thou drawn, sweet maid, till this be 
dead, 

So that thou livost twice, twice art buried. 
Thou figure of my friend, lie there ! 

TIiomas DehUer^^About 1600. 


439.— SPBING. 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’# plea- 
sant king; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in 
a ring, 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu wo, to witta woo. 


Notiling did make me, when I loved them best, 
To loa&o them more than this : when in the 
street 

A fair, young, modest damsel I did meet ; 

* She seem’d to all a dove when I pass’d by, 

• And I to an a "raven : ev^ eye 
That follow’d her, went with a bashfhlglaace: 
At me each bold and jeering oountenance 
Darted forth scorn : to her, as if she had been 
Some tower unvssiquiah’a, wonldthey alt vail : 
^Gainst me swoln nunonr hoisted every aall ; 
She, etown’d with reverend praises, pass’d by 
them; 


The palm and may make country houses gay. 
Lambs frisk and play, the ahepberds pipe all 
day, 

And we hear aye birds tune this mercy lay, 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu wo, to witta woo. 

The fields breathe sweety the daisies kiss our 
feet, • 

9 Young lovers meet, old wives a Bnnning^sit, 

In ev|ry street fhase taaea jna ears do greet, 
Cookoo, ji4r» jvgi puwe, towitta woo* 

Spring, tim eweet Spring. 

^ phomoB Nash.— -Jhout 1600.^ 




Thomas Nash.] 


THE DECAY OV BUMlMDBB. 


[Third Prbiod.* 


440 .— THE, DECAY OF.SUMMEB. 

Fair munmer droops, droop men and beasts 
thecdfore, 

So fair a snmmor look for nc^er more: 

All good things mnish less than in a day, 

Peace, plenty, pleasnre, snddenly de&y. 

Go not yet away, bright soul of the sad 
year. 

The earth is hell when thou loavost to ap- 
pear. 

What, shall those flowers that docked thy 
garl^d erst, 

Upon t^ i^ve be wastefully dispersed ? 

O trees oonsumo yottr sap in sorrow's source. 

Streams turn to tears your tributary course. 
Go not yet hence, bright soul pf the sod 
year, 

The earth is hell when thou loavost to ap- 
%»ear. ,1 

Thomas Nash. — About 1600. 


441 .— THE COMIMO OF WINTEB. 

Autnmn hath all the summer's fruitful trea- 
sure ; 

Gone is our sport, fled is our Croydon's plea- 
sure ! 

Short days, sharp days, long nights come on 
aiuioe : 

Ah, who shall hide us from the winter's face P 
Cold doth incroaso, tlio sieknosH will not ooaso, 
And hero wo lie, God knows, with little ease. 
From winter, plague, and postilonoo, good 
Lord deliver us ! 

London doth mourn, Ijnmboth is quite forlorn! 
Trades cry, woe worth that over they were 
bom ! 

The wfuit of term is town and city's harm ; 
Close ohambers we do want to keep us wnriii. 
Long banished must wo live from our friontls . 
This low-built house will bring us to our ends. 
Ftom winter, plague, wnd i)estilonee, good 
Lord deliver us ! 

» Thomas Nash. — About 1600. 

. 4 . 

442 .— APPROACHING DEATH. 

Adieu ; farewoU earth's bliss, 

This world uuoortain is : 

Fond hro life's lustful joys, 

Doath proves them all but toys. 

None from his darts can fly : 

1 am sick, 1 must die. 

Lord have mercy on us ! 

Rich men, tmst not in wealth 
Gold cannot buy you health ; 

Physio himself must fade ; ^ 

All things tp end are made : ^ 

The pla^e full swift goes by ; 

1 auf slok, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us ! 




Beauty is but a flower. 

Which wrinkles will d^rour : 

Brightness falls from the air ; 

'teeens have died young and flur ; 

Dfist hath closed Helen's eye ; 

1 am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us t 

Strength stoops unto the grave : 

Worms feed on Hector brave. 

Swords may not flght with fate : 

Earth still holds ope her gate. 

Como, come, the hells do cry ; 

1 am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us 1 

Wit with his wantrnness, 

Tantoth death's bittomess. 

Hell's ozocutionor 
Hath no ears for to hear 
What vain heart can reply ; 

I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us I 

Haste, therefore, each degree 
To welcome destiny : 

Heaven is our heritage. 

Earth but a player's stage. 

Mount wo unto the sky ; 

I am sick, 1 must die. 

Lord have mercy on us ! 

Thomas Nash. About 1600. 

443 .— CONTENTMENT. 

I never loved ambitiously to climb, 

Or thrust my hand too for into the fire. 

To bo in heaven sure is a blossod thing. 

Hut, Atlas-liVo, to prop heaven on one’s back 
Cannot but bo more labour than delight. 

Such is the state of men in honour placed : 
They are gold vessels made for servile uses ; 
High trees that keep tlio weather from low 
houses. 

Put cannot shield the teml>o^^t from themselves. 
I love to dwell betwixt the hills and dales. 
Neither to bo so great as to bo envied. 

Nor yet so poor the world should pity me. 

Thomas Nash, — About 1600. 


444 — I>ESPAIR OP A POOR SCHOLAR. 

Why is't damnation to despair and die, 

When life my true happiness* disease P 
My soul, my soul, thy surety makes me fly 
The faulty means that might xny pain appease : 
Divines and dying men may tijk of hoU, 

But in my hoi^ her sever^ torments dw^. 

Ah, worthless wit ! to train me to this woe : 
Doroitf ul arts ! that nourish discontent : 

I'll thrive the folly that bewitched me so 1 
Vain thonghta, adieu! fornowl will repent,— 
And yet my wants persuade me to proceed, 
For none take pity of a eoholar’a need. 



— 

lVx»ml»8toie40.] TBE [Josh Wnaxsa* 


Forgiye me» (}iod« althongih I onrse tay bixthi 
And ban the wherein I breathe a wrkohi 
8 inoe mia^ hath daunted all my mirth, 

AnA 1 ant quite undone , through promiae 
breaoh; * 

Ah friends! — ^no friends that then uhgentle 
frown, 

When flhfl.ng ifi g fortune casta us headlohg 
down* 

W'ithout redress oomploinB my careless verse, 
AndeMidas’ ears rrient not at my moan, 

In some far land will I my griefs rehearse, 
’Mongst them that will be moved when I 
sbi^ groan. 

England, adieu ! the soil that brought mo 
forth, ^ ^ 

Adieu! unkind, whore skill is nothing vrorth. 

Thomas Nash.'^Ahoiit IGOO. 


44 S.— THE CONFESSION. 

Walking in a shady grove. 

Near silver st roams fair gliding, 

Where tr<*es in ranks dnl grace the banks, 
And nymphs had their abiding ; 

Here as 1 strayed 1 saw a maid, 

A beauteous lovely creature, 

With angeVs face and goddess grace, 

Of such exceeding feature. 

Her looks did so astonish mo. 

And sot my heart a-q«aking, 

Like stag that gazed was 1 amazed. 

And in a Htrangor taking. 

Yet roused myself to sec this olf, 

And lo a tree did hide me ; 

Where I unseen beheld tins queen 
Awhile, ere she espied mo. 

Her voice was sweet melodiously, 

She sung in perfect measure ; 

And thus she said with trickling tears ; 

“ Alas, my joy, my treasure, 

I’ll be thy wife, or lose my life, 

There’s no man elsfi shall have mo ; 

If God so, I will say no, 

Although a thousand crave mo. 

Oh ! stay not long, but come, my dear. 
And knit our marrimro knot ; 

Each hour a day, each month a year, 

* Thou knowest, I think, God wot. 

Delay not then, like worldly maiden, 
Good works till withered age ; 

*Bove other things, the King of kings 
Blessed a lawful marriage. 


With rile Tone like w* 
The4eader gcaks iKsafoe beiudSii#, 

A&d left m thaiidm>)ozod with fear 

At this her sonnet’s ending. 

I thought to laove thi^damof love,' 

But she was gone aSroady i 
Wherefore 1 pray that thoao that stay 
May find their loves as steady* , 

Dahridgeconrt Jielchier, — About 1618. 


446 .— A DIBQE. 

Call for the Bobin-redbieost and thoj^ren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with loaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburiod men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robbod) sustain np 
harm ; 

But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to 
men, ^ 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 

John iretsfer . — About 1610. 


447 .— THE MADMAN’S SONG. 

0 , let us howl some heavy note, 

Some deadly doggt'^d howl, 

Sounding, as from tho throai’uing throat 
Of boasts and fatal fowl ! 

As ravens, screoch-owls, bulls, and boars, 
Wo’U boll, and bawl our x>aTts, 

Till irksome noise have cloyed your ears, 
And corrosived your hearts. 

At last, whenas our quire wonts breath, 
Our bodies being blessed, 

Wo’ll sing, like swans, will woloomo death, 
And die in love and rest. 

John Webster, — About 1623. 


448 .— THE PEEPARATION FOB EXECU- 
TION. 

Hark, now everything is still 

Tho soreech-owl and the whistler shriU, 

Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud ! 

Much you had of land and rent! 

Your length in clay’s nbw competent : 

A Iqng war disturbed your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is signed. 

Of what is't fools moke such vain keeping f 
Since their concopiion^their birth weeping, 
Their Bfe a general mist of error. 

Their death a hideous storm of terror* 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, * 

Don clean linen, bathe yvihr feet, 

And (the foul fiend more to cheek) 

A ortunfix let bless your neok s e 


Thou art Soy choice, I constant am, 
I mean to die unspotted ; 

With thee I’ll live, for thee I love. 
And keep^my name unblotted. 

A virtuous life in maid and wife. 

The Spirit of God commends it j i 
Acouri^d he for ever be, 

That sedoi with shame to offand it.’* 



Jator WSBSTSR. j 


WUlTPEL 


[Third Frriod. 


^Tifl noir ivifL tide ’tpreen ii%ht degr; 
*lSiid jmtr fioi^ ead oone . 

John, WeMer^-'^Mout ld28. 
' — — ' 

449. — ^DEATH. 

What wonld it pleasure xtte to Have mythroat 
out 

With diamonds P or to be smothered 
With cassia P or t^ bo shot to death with 
peflgsp 

I ImoQ^eath hath ten thousand several doors 
For mAn to take their exits : and 'tis found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges. 
You may open them both ways : ony way (for 
heaT’n sake) 

So I were out of your whisx)oring : toll my 
brothers 

That I porcoive death (now I’m well awake) 
Best gift is they can give or I can take. 

J would fain put off my last woman's fault ; 
rd not be tedious to you. 

FuU^ and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down heaven upon me. 

Yet stay, heaven gates are not so highly arch’d 
As princes’ palaces ; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knoos. Come, violent 
death. 

Serve for Mandragora to make me sloop. 

Go tell my brothers, when I am laid out, 
They then may feed in quiet. 

John WvhstcT* — About 1623 . 


45a— THE THBEE STATES OF WOMAN. 

In a maiden-time professed, 

Then we say that life is blessed ; 

Tasting onoe the married life. 

Then we only praise the wife ; 

There’s but one state more to try. 

Which makes women laugh or cry — 
Widow, widow : of these three 
The middle ’s best, and that give mo. 

Thotnaa Middleton, — About 1623 . 


451— WHAT LOVE IS LIKE. 

IiOiVe ia like a lamb, and lovp is like a lion ; 

Fly ftom love, he aghts ; fight, then does he 
fiy on; 

Love is all on fire, and yet ia ever freexing; 

liove is much in winning, yet is more in 
leedng. 

Ik>v 0 is ever siok, aj^d yet is never dying ; 

Love is ever true, and yet is ever lytug ; 

Ism does dote in liking, and is mad in 
lorfilhings 

Love ind^ is anything, yet iiKtoed^ii no- 
tiliing* 

Thomas 1608 . 


4S2.— HAPPINESS OF MAEBIED LIFE. 

How near I now to a happiness 
That earth exceeds not ! not another like it : 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious, 
As Sam the conceal’d coniforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I soont the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth I 
The violet bed 's not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 
On which the spring’s chaste flowers tale de* 
light 

To cast their modest odours ; when base lust, 
With all her powders, pointings, and best 
pride. 

Is but a fair house built by a «’itoh side. 

— N ow for a welcome, 

Able to draw men’s envies upon man ; 

A kiss now that will hang upon my lip 
Ah sweet as morning dew upon a rose, 

And full as long ! 

Tho'tnas Middleton,^Ahout 1623 . 

^ 

453.— DEVOTION TO LOVE. 

O, happy pornccution, I embrace thee 
With an unfetter'd soul ; so sweet a thing 
It ia to sigh upon the rack of love, 

Where each calamity is groaning witness 
Of the poor martyr’s faith. I never hoard 
Of any true affection but ’twos nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, oats 
The loaves of the spring’s sweetest book, tho 
rose. 

Love, bred on earth, is often nursod in hell ; 
By rote it roads woe ore it learn to spell. 

* * • • 

When I coll back my vows to Violetta, 

May I then slip into an dbscure grave, 

WhoHo mould, unpross’d with stony monument 
Dwelling in open air, may drink the tears 
Of the inconstant clouds to rot mo soon ! 

# • • • 

Ho that truly loves. 

Bums out tho day in idle fantasies ; 

And when the lamb, bleating, doth bid good 
night 

Unto tho closing day, then tears begin 
To keep quick time unto the owl, whose voice 
Shrieks like the bellman in tho lover’s ear. 
Love’s eye the jew^ of sleep, oh, seldom wears I 
The eariy lark is waken’d from her bed, 

Being oi^ by love’s pains diwpiieted ; 

But, singing in the momiiig’B ear, she weeps, 
Being dMp in love, at lovers* broken sleeps : 
But say, a golden slumber dm&ce to tie. 

With silken strings, the cover of love’s eye, 
Then dreams, magioiaa*Hke, mocking present 
Fleasurea, whose fading leaves more diaeoatent. 

Thomas Middtetan.^Ahout 1628. 
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80 fi£id gloTO {rvuLrded a haad *Hifl piocea wellS niajors-geiieral, and kept inratch and 
aro ^ fagiti\e» but they su^ge:»t great po8<n ward over tho royalists of Surrey, ]^m the 

bihtiea, which hiA mode of life and ho proma ^equcstiatod estates of these gentlemen, 

tare removal did not permit to be realized Wither obtained a considorablo fdSrt Jtne , but 

Had hOi at an earber period, renoum ed like the Restoration corie and he was stnpt of 

Cleorgo Horberti “ tho pamtul pleasures of a all his possessions Ho lomonstratod loudly , 

court ' and hko Prospero do h atod and angtih liis romonstranoos were voted 

to * closeness mth his mancUous facility hbels and tho uuluck\ i>oot u as again thrpwn 

of lorso his laboured lo\ity of stvlo and his into prison HoptblisUol vicious treatises, 

moo exuberance of fauo^ he mii^ht hi\e pro ^ satiios and poems during this jioi^od, though 
ducc^ some work of Ilorativn merit an I he was treated with great iigour Ho was 

classic permanoiKO See trtlfilUMs Sp r< leased under bond for goo I behavior, m 

mens and Mcmoiis of the 1 c«s known Biiti^kli 1063 and sarin l 1 nearly foui yoai||raiftor- 

Poets”, Atlicn 0\on Llovd s Wor I wards, d^mg luloiidonon tho 2nd If May 
thies” Langbainc s Dramatic k Poetry ' 1007 

“ liishop Porep ifoa lit \ s 15c lutics of I W itlior s fame as a poet is dem od cUiojIv 

Amu lit inghsh Poctr> also Hillim s ‘ from his oarh pro liu turns written before he 

• Introduction to Liter u> Hi8tor\ . had imbibed tho hcetniian gloom of tho Pu 

ritau*4 or lioiotiio embroiled in tho struggles 

I of tho c n il wai A follootion of his poqms 
was piiblishel by liimpclt in 1622, with tin 
OFOR(iE llirill'R title, MiMress of Philiroto his Slup 

George Withoi born 1)S?3 li IK <7 was her Is Hunting being ooifcun Eclogue-* 
a -voluminous auth >r m tli mil t f lisast rs wiittcii during tlio time of tho authoi s im 
ml MilUiing-* that woull hn linpoi tin iii'^omncut m tho MarhliaKi^, api^nared m 
'•lint of nnv but the m '^t lUtitmms aiil 1^> ^ Hi*' Oo^loclimof I mbioiiis Amioiit 
untiring enthusiast Sum <f Iim hipiu>*t t und MiUin CKiitkciiod with Mciiual Illqs 
sti mis weio eompo’Hi 1 m pn u his limbs ' tritioiis malu then uppt iranco in 1635 His 
were iiu ir c rite I within st ii w ills nu I iron 1 sitiinal and c onti o\ i rsiul wotks wore imme 
bars but Ins fimy was imo i - the hdlHanl ' lous but are now f irgotton Some authors 
pliins with shophfiK hiiniing >r lute ling *.f our own aay (Mr Sou^dy in paiiioular) 

with Poesy b\ lustlmg bou^lH an I murmui hi\< hclpe 1 1 o popularise WitW by treipiout 

ing ppinus Iherc i afiishn uilnitiiril if » tw* * < nlogy but Mr 1 lli« In his 

vivacity in tho \o tr> of Witlu i Hut ren 1 i Spe imcns ot I arly Puglish Poets was the 
his early works a perjx-tuil tta^t We first to point out that playful fancy pure 
cannot pay that it is \ feast w.ioii no cm lo ta*»to an i aith -^s dr he aoy of sentiment winch 
surfeit reigns fox he is ofbnhir h obscuK hstingiiisli tho poetry of his eaily youth 
and ilTof It 1 but ho h is nn tn Ilf ss hversity His poi m on Christmas affords a lively pictiiro 

of st> loan 1 subjects and ti no 1 m ticiil he ling of the manne is of the times His Address 

anl expression Wither w is v native of to Poeti> tho solo yet chi onxig companion 

Harap-^hiro and received his education at ol his imsoii solitu le, is worthy of tho theme 

Magelilcu College Oxforl He fiist appealed anl superior to m >st of the offusioxiH of that 

as an author m tho \ear K>1 3 wh n ho pub period The i Icasiiro witli which lie ro< ount4 

lishod a satire entitled Abuses Stiipt and the various charms and tho dnino skill ot 

Whipt For this ho was thrown into thl his Muse, that hul derive 1 noiinshment and 
Marsha^sea whore he ^ompopcd his fiiio poem dehght from tho ‘ nitanc st objects of ex 

* I ho Shepherds Hunting When the tcrnal nature — a dais > a bush, or a tio^ an 1 

f abuses satirised by tho poet hnl accuinuUtei which wh u those picturesque and bmoved 

1 and brought on the civil war Withoi took the seciw « of the c ouiitry were denied him could 

i popular side and sold hi? paternal cptato to gladden even the vaults and hhuics of a 

raise a troop of hori»o for tho parliament pxison is one of tin richrst offerings that has 

Ho rose to the rank of a major and in lfi42 i vet lx en made to tho pure and hallowed shnno 
[ whs made governor of Faniham Castle, after 
I wards held by Denham Wither was accused 
of deserting his appomtlbent and the castle 
was ceded the same yeir to Sir William** 

I ^ Waller Dnnng the struggles of that period, 
the poet was m^e prisoner by tho royalists 
I •and stood in danger of capi^ punishment, 

I when Denham interfere^ for his brother bard, 

I alleging, that os long as Wither lived he 

I (Denham) would not be considered the worst 

poet in Boland The joke was a good one 
if it saved Wither*a lifet bat George was not 
Inghtened from the p^nkpis contenhoaa of 
the timeeu He was alterwazds one of Ororn- 


of poosj Ihe Buiienonty of mteUcctnal 
pursuits over the gratifications of sense, and 
all the malice of fortune, has never been more 
touchingly or finely illustrated Seo 1 ham- 
berss C!ycl Engl Lit * vol i 125, Camp* 
bell s * Specimens * R A WiUmoit s laves 
of tho bacred Poets,” a d|lightfnl work, 

• ' 

\nLLIAM BBoWe 

William I9^wne, bom 1590, died 4645. Ho isa 
was a native of Taviatookf u Devonshire, and 
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«diioated at Exeter College, Oxford, ^hoat tho 
boginoing of tlio reign of James I, Ho wrote 
** Britamiia'H PoHtoralls ” ; “ Tho Shephcrd’e 
Pipo'*; attd other ijoems* His poetry was 
very popular in his own day, but foil after- 
waivls into neglect. Yet Thomas Miller, one 
of tho most delicious writora on country 
scones of tho preHcnt day, says, “ Ho carries 
with him tho true aroma of old forests ; his 
lines aro mottles I wdth mos-»cs, and there is a 
gnarled mggodnem upon the Hb-nis of his 
troe^ Him waters have a wc^ look and I 
HplaAoLiig sound ahont tlieni, and you feel tlio ^ 
fresh^ir play arotind ytm while you read. 
His hirds are Hie fri*e dciii/<»iM of the fit»hN, 
and they^sicnd their ‘«ougs -so hfc-liko tlmiiigh 
tho covert, that their inumc ciiigs upon the 
oar, ami yon aro earried away witli hn s\\ei‘t 
pipingM.*’ See Allihono’s *‘<*rit. I>iet. Mug. 
Lit.”; •‘Loudon .Mogtldy Ifev./’ 1772; Sir 
Egorton Bry«lgeVa ed. of itrowiiu's ‘* Puenn.” . 


FKANCIS ARLES. 

IVancis t2u.irlcM, la mi L'>i)2, tlicd Id it. 
His writing'* are more Uki» thovi of a divine, 
or conteiiiplativo veehme, than of a l»usy man 
of the world, who hehl various public situa- 
tioim, au<l dw'd at tlic age <if ftfty-two. t^uarlcs 
was a naii\o of Ksm*\, <*duc ited at Cambridge, 
and afterwards a stiidcut of Lincoln's Inn. 
He wa^ succes<^i\ ely eui»-bcaTcr to Elirabeth, 
Queen of Hohemui, ‘<e*ret.iry to .Vrchbivhoii 
Usher, and ehroiiologer to the *Mty of London. 
Ho o:*poUrtod tlio caiHo ijf (’h'trltH T , and was | 
so harassed by the ot)[K)Nite party, who in* | 
jured his proiM^rty, and plundcvt'*! him of his i 
books and rare nuinuscript s, \ hat his d»Mth w'lis | 
attributed to the alUictioii and ilMiciIlh 
caused by these ill', liters. Notwithstanding 
his loyalty, the works of t^narh's hi\e yl 
tinge of Puriiani'*m and ascetic piety that 
might have molliticd the vjigo of hw perse- 
cutors. His p04Mns ciuisist of \arious pieces 
—‘'Job Militant ” ; " Sion’s Elegies ” ; •■The 
HiMt^ry of Queen tNther ” ; •• Argalus and 
PartTienin " ; •*Tlie Morning Muse”; “The 
Fe:i*«t of Worms”; and The. Divine Km- 
bloinH.” Tho latter were p»iblished in 
and were ho popular, that Phillips, Mdtoii s 
nophoiv, sfvles (jinirles “ tho darling of our 
pleboiaii jiulgnionte*.” Tho oiilogium still 
ItoldH good to extent, for tins IHvinc 

Emblems, with their quaint and grotesque 
ilUistratioiis, oro still found in tho cottie'cs of 
oixr peasant After the Restoration, when 
everything *vicred and •ncrious was oithcr ne- 
glected or inaile tlki subject of rihahl jestM, 
Quarlos seems to nave been entimly lost to 
tho public. Even l*ope, who, hml he read 
him, must have rolished hhs lively fancy onA 
poetical oxprosMion, notices otily^ his ^bathos 
and absurdity. The better and more tolerant 
, taste ot^ motlem times has admitted the 
^xlne embleiAist tato the ^^-larnnllod frater- 


nity of poets,** where, if he doetf not ooenpy 
a conspicuous place, he is at Jeast sure ot 
due measure of homagp and attention. '"Em- 
blems, or tho union of tho graphic and poctio 
arts, to inculcate lesHons of morality and 
religion, had been tried with sueoess by 
Poacham and AVither. Quarles, however* 
mode Herman Hugo, a Jesuit, his model, and 
from tho “ Pia Dcsidoria ’* of tins author 
copied a greah part of his prints and mottoes. 
His stylo is that of his age — ‘*tiidd(9l with 
conceits, oft<*n extravagant in conception, and 
presenting tho most onM and ritliculoos 
eombiimtions. 'riiero is strength, however, 
iiimd'<>t luH contortions, and true wit mixed 
up with tho false, ifis opigeammatic point, 
uniting wit and devotion, has b«*on consnlercd 
the precursor of Young's “ Night Thoughts.” 
Tho faHtnlions and elegant taste of Campbell 
evil lent ly iiitliieneed Inm in giving judgment on 
(Quarles, and although tlicro is much truth in 
w h.it lie Ha> still ho treats unjustly the various 
good qualifier of thi-^ i>oot. See < 'hambor*>'s 
**■ Cy cl. Eng. Lit ” i. 129; Cunqiboirs “ Spe«*i- 
nuMi'»”; R. A. Willmott's "Lives of the 
Sacred Poets” ; ‘•Retrosp. Rev.” v. lb<>. 


RIC’HARD CRASHAW. 

Richard CniAiaw, bom lfU5 (-), dir*d 
His father was a iireaeher at tl^b Temple 
('liurcli in London. 'riie time of tho poet s 
birth is un<‘ertiun. In l(>ri7 he is found in 
po^-eN%.ion of a fellowship in Cambridge, from 
which ho wsis ejo'ded by tbi» P.irliamcntnry 
army for iion-i'ornpluiiieo with the <‘o\t*nant. 
Ho wiuit to Franco, and be<‘:imo a Roman 
l\i.tholie. l?y the patron.igo of tho cxilotl 
Eugh'.h queen, Henrietta Marbi, he obtained 
an tH.'clc'.i.i'-t leal sifuatinn in Italy, and 
became a c.imui of tho t’hurch of Loretto, 
whero ho ilu'd. 

^ i’ra*»haw’s poetry is of a forvid n^ligious 
character. He " fomiod hiji »«tyloon thcmo**t 
ipuiint and eoneoitod school of Italian poetry, 

{ that of Marino” (i'ainpbellh whoso “Sonpotto 
I *rHerotlo ” ho partly translated. It is chiefly * 
in traii^latum th it the strength of Crashaw is 
I visible. His pieces arc never tedious, but full 
I of tho ^tr,unod and exaggerated conceite of 
' the «<chool of Doniio ; ho hiui a rich wapn 
I iiucy, and a dolicatu oar for music. Tho 
Roman Uatliolie cast of hw religious poetry 
may have eontributwl to its neglect in this 
country. Sec Scrymgeour*« " Pot'try and 
Poet^ of Rrltain ” ; AUibono's “ Crit. Diet, t 
Eng Idt. ” ; Dr. Johnson's “ Life of Cowley” ; 
Ellis'^ ** Specimens” ^ ComiilHjirs "Speci-* 
men-'.” 


GEORGE HERBERT. 

George Herbert^ born 1593, died 1632, wan 
a descendant of the Earia of Pembreke, and a 
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younger brother of Lord Herberts of Cher* 
bury. He was bom at Montgomery Cattle in 
Wales, educated at Westminster School, and 
there elected to Trihaty College, Cambridge, 
of which he was elected fellow ; Uidverpiiy 
Orator 1610 ; took holy orders nnd was made 
Prebendary of Layton EccleHia, in the dioceso 
of lincolxi, by ArchblKbop Williams ; and in 
1630 was presented by Charles I. to the living 
of Bemerton. For the deeply interesting 
oceouA of this good man’s life our readers 
must turn to the charming ))ageH of Izoak Wal- 
ton. He published several w'orks in prose and 
poetry ; one of the best is “ The Temple, Sacred 
Poems nnd Private Kjaeulalions.** Within a 
few weeks of it* issue from the press, twenty 
thousand copies were soM. The “ Priest to the 
Temple, or the Country IVrsoii ; his Character 
auil Kiile of Holy Life ” is much n«lniired. 
Coleridge thus speaks of our iuH*t : “ Having 
mentioned the iKinie of Herbert, that model 
of a man, a gentleman, and a «‘lergyinuu, let 
mo add, that the i|u:iiutnc*ss of some of his 
thoughts — not his diet itjti, than whieh nothing 
can be more pure, manly, and iinalfected, has 
blimlcd modem readers to the general merits 
of his ])(H'nis, wliieli are for the must part ex- 
quisite in their kind.” Cowper, in his niehiri- 
choly, wIkmi neitljcn* nature nor the classics 
hud any <*liarm.s for him, foujid pleasure in 
reaiiing Herbert. He snys, “ At leiigtli I met 
with }Icr||jert’K Poenns, nnd gothic and uncouth 
as they wore, 1 yet found in them a stniiu of 
piety which I couM not but admire. This was 
the only author 1 had any lUdight in reading. 
I pored over him idl <biy long, and thi>ugh I 
found not here what I luiglit have fouml — a 
cure for my malady — vet it never seemed ko 
much alloriutcd as wliilo 1 w'ns reatling 
There is an cxfiui'^itc sketch <if Herbert’s life 
and critique on his poems in GiUillan’s “ lii- 
trodnetiuii to tlie Poet's AVorks.” Sec l^<»face 
to “ Silex Scintillans, or Sacked Poems and 
Private Kjacnlatioiis ” ; Baxter’s “Poetical 
Fragments ” ; R. A. Willmott’s Lives oft 
the Sacred Po<'i.s ” ; Allibonc's “Crit. i>ict. 
Eng. Lit.” 


died, in 1623, at the early age of thirty-five, 
“equally loved,” saya old Wood, “of the 
Muses and the Graces.” , 

The poem, in four cantos, entitled’' ‘ * Christ’s 
Victory and Triamph^” is one of almost 
Miltonic magniiiconce. AVilh a wing as easy 
as it is strong, ho soars to heaven, and fills 
the austere mouth of Justice and the golden 
lips of ;Mercy Avith liinguiigo worthy of both. 
He then stoops down on the AVihloriicss of 
the Temptation, and paints the SavU»ur ^nd 
Satan in col ouni ndniirably rout rast.c«b^ and 
which in tlicir brightness and blackne*# can 
never decay . Mor dtK-s he fear, in t*e, to 
pierce the gloom «)f Calvary, ami to niinglo 
his note with the har]m of tmgcls. saluting 
the Redeemer, ns Ho sprang from the grave, 
with the song, ‘* Ho is riKoii, He is risen — 
and shall die no more.” The stylo is steeped 
in Spenser — (3i)\uil]y inelliflucnis. Ilgiirntivo, 
and majestic. In allegory the nntlior of tho 
“Fairy Queen” is hardly superior, and in 
^ tho enthusiasm of devotion Flcteher surpasses 
i him f.nr. Fr<mi tho groat light thus early 
j kindled ami early quoneliod, Milton did not 
I disdain to draw with his “ golden nrn.” 
*• l*aratUse Reguineil ” owes much more than 
the snggestioji of its «nbj<*et to “t/hrist’s 
\ietory;” and is it too much to sny that, 
had Fletcher livcsl. he might have shono 
in tho snmo constellation with the bard 
of the “ Panuliso Ijost” ':* The of our 
“Spoeimeiis” permits only a few extracts. 
I.et those wlu* wish nnm*, ahjug with a 
leugtheiHMl and gh>wing tribute to the author’s 
genius, <'onsult JihirUinutd. for November, 
I.'.’k'i. The reading of a single sentence will 
eonvinetj them that tho luithor of tho i»apcr 
was Christopher North. — tGillillau’s 
I'- fh Mcitf. of flit- lit’ilit-'h /Va'/a', vol. i. 

lbJ>.) Antony AVood tell ns that OilcH waft 
“ equally beloved of the Muses and thoOraces.” 
Soo Headley’s “Beauties Anc. Eng. Poet.”; 
Campbell’s “ Specimens ” ; Haliiim’s “ In- 
I Iroduction to Lit. of Europe” ; Allibono. 


GILES FLETCHER. 

Giles Fletcher, born l^SS, died 1623. He 
was tho yoTmger brother of Phinoas, and died 
twenty-threo years bef<tro him. Ho Avas a 
cousin of Hetchcr tiic dramatist, and tho son 
of Dr. Giles Fletcher, Avho Avas employed in 
many imimrtant missions in tho reipm of Queen 
^lizaboth, and, among otliors^ negotiated a 
commercial treaty Avith Russia grxiatly in the 
favour of his own country, Giles is supposed to 
haA'O been bom in 1588. He studied at Cam-* 
bridge; pnbli.shod his noblo poem, “Christ’s 
Victory and Triumph,” in 1610, when ha was 
twenty- three years of ogc; was appointed to 
th» living^ of Alderston, in Snffolk, where ho 


PHINEAS FLETCHER. 

We have already spoken of Giles Fletcher, 
the brother of Pliineas. Of Phiueas wo know 
nothing except tliat h«» was bom in 1584, 
educated ut Etr>u and (/iinibridgo, became 
Rector lit Hiigay, in Norfolk, where ho re- 
mained for tAvonty-TiiiJo years, surviving his 
brother; that he wrote an account of tho 
founders and learned men of his university; 
that in yj33 ho publislcd “ The Purple 
ls]ni4d ” : and that iu 1650 he died. 

• liis “Purple Island” (with which wejlrst 
bceamot acquainted fn tho wfitings of James 
Hervey, auflior of tho “Meditations,” who 
was its fervent admirer) ia a curious, complex, 
and highly ingenious al^ogory^ forming an 
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olaborato pi^^turo of in his body and soul ; 
and for subtlety and infinite flexibility, both of 
fancy and verso, dcMorvos {proat praiso, although 
it enTiiiot for a moment bo compared with 
hiii brother’s “ Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” 
oither in intorost of subject or in Hplendour of 
genius. — fi.iilfiUan’s Spaeimonn of LtiHi-khoivu 
Jiritish PorU^ voL i, 315.) Tho groat Milton 
is said to have ingmmoii.dy confes.scd that ho 
owed his immortal work of “ Paradise Lost” 
to Mr. I’lotohor’s “ Loenstm.” Soe “ Retrosp. 
Kov.IL ii. 3 12, 120 ; Iloadloy ; Hallam ; Prof, 
to Ko% J. Sterling's Por3ms ; Wurton. 


AVILLIAM IIABINGTON. 

William HabingtonV born iriO.A, died IC51. 
This iimiablo man and irreproa^diablo pmjt 
was born at llindlip, in Worrester-ihiro, on 
the 5th of November, — a ino'it in^rnor- 
able day in tho history of Habiiigton 
family ; f»)r they wcn3 Papist The discovery 
of tiio 'runpowdor ]jlot is IwHoved to liavo 
eom« from his mother ; and bis father, who 
had been six years imprisoned for hi.s siipposetl 
concern in Ilabington’H conspiracy, was coii- 
demiusl to <Uo for concealing some of tho gun- 
powder traitors in liis house. Wheihtjr or not 
ho ha<l actuaUy been so far implicated in their 
legal guilt is not certain ; but lu' owtsl his 
pardon to the intercession of his brother-in- 
law, Lord Morlej*. 

Tiioy were a weilthy family. William w.i:s 
odiieated in the Jestiit Colh’go at St. < >ii«*r. 
And afterwards at Paris, in tho Ijopo that ho 
might enter into that society. ll.;t h«» pre- 
foiTod a wisin’, and bi'tter, and liav^jder course 
of life ; and returning t<» his own country, 
married Lucy, daughter of Wllljam llerbi»rt, 
flpst liord the Castara of his poonis. 

He died when ho had jn‘*t completed his 
fortieth year, an<l wa.s Viuried in the family 
vault at ilitidlip. Tho poems were introduced, 
fi>r the first time, into a general collection, by 
MpT Chalmers, most pro|M'rly. lie appe:irs 
in thorn to have tliopoughly deseTa''«*d the 
happiness which during his short life he 
onjoyed. — (Southey’.s lirit. P rt. Tho 

Laureate was mistaken in saying *' fortieth 
year.” it was in liis forty-ninth year that 
Habington dicnl, Seo Gilfillarrs “ Spec, 
with Mom. of I^osa-known Brit. Poets” ; Alli- 
boue’s ‘'Crit. Diet. Kug. Lit.”; “Cons. Lit.” 
viii. 227 233, alao pp, 387-31^6; HoaiUcy’a 
“Adc. Eng. Foot.” 


- SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

Sir John Siibkling, bom 1C08, <l3ted 1641, 
This poet, who gives levity its gayest ex- 
prossio^'., was the son of tho comptroller of 
tho household to Charles 1. Langl^ne tolls 


os that he spoke Latin at five years of age; { 
but with what correctness or fluency we are ! 
not informed. His versatile mind certainly 
acquired many accomplishments, and filled a 
short life with many pursuits, for he was a 
traveller, a soldier, a lyric and diamatio p<^, ! 

and a musician. After serving a campaign j 
under Gustavus Adolphus, he return^ to * 
England, was favoured by Charles I., and 
wrote some pioce.s, whicdi were exhibited for 
the amii.sement of tho court with sun^tnous 
splendour. AVhen tho civil w-ars broke out ho 
expended ^1200 on tho equipment of a regi- 
ment for tho king, which was distinguished, 
however, only by its feory and cowardice. A 
brother poet crowned liis disgrace wdth a 
ludicrous song. The event is said to have 
aifoctod him deeply with sliamo ; but ho did 
not live long to experience that most incurable 
of tho heart’s diseases. Having loamt that 
his servant had robbed him, he drew on his 
boots in groat haste ; a rusty nail, that was 
concealed in one of them, pierced his heel, and 
prinluccd a mortification, of which he died. 

His ]>ooms, his five pla 5 ’.s, together with his 
letters, speenhos, and tracts, have been col- 
lected into one volume. — (Campbell's Specie 
i.io.is, p. ISl.) 


JOHN CHALKHILL, j 

John Chnlkhill is a name prefixed by Ixoak ■ 

! AV.alton to a work piihlislted by him in 1 683, • 

; entitled ** Theahiia and Clearchua ; a Pastoral I 

j History in Smooth and Easio Verso.” Some * 

j have supposed tho work WTitten by the genial | 
I angler himself ; but this can scarcely be, 
j when ho describes Chalkhill as a man in his j 
i time ** generally known and as well beloved ; 
for ho was humble and obliging in hi.s 
behaviour ; n gentleman, a scholar, very in- 
nocent and prudent : and indeed his whole 
^ life was useful, quiet, and virtuous.” Tho 
“ Lond. Retrosp. Roa'.,” 1821, pronounces 

“ tlie versification extremely sweet and 
e<iuuble. Uecasionally harsh linos and un- 
lieoiisod rhymes occur ; but they are only 
exceptions to tho general stylo of tho poem — 
tho errors of haste or negligence.” GilfiUan 
writes in his highest stylo of eloquence about 
this poem : — “ Thoolma and Clearohua ” may 
bo called tho “ Arcadia ” in rhyme. It re- 
sembles that work of Sir Philip Sidney, not 
only in subject, but in execution. Its plot is 
dark and puzzling, its descriptions are rich to 
luxuriance, its namtivo is tedious, and its 
characters are mere shadows. But althongji 
a dream, it is a dream of genins, and brings 
boantifnUy before our imagiiiation that early 
period in the world’s history, in which poets 
I and painters have taught us to believe, when 
j tho heavens were nearer, the skies clearer, 
the fat of the earth richer, the foam of the sea 
j brighter, than in our degenerate diiys -when 
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shephoids, reposizig under broad, umbrageous 
oaks, saw, or thought they saw. in the groves 
the shadows of angels, and on the mountain- 
summits the descending footsteps of God. 
Chalkhill resembles, of all our inodom poets, 
I perhaps Shelley mo^t, in the ideality of his 
I oonoeption. the enthusiasm of his spirit, and 
the unmitigated gorgoousucss of his imagi- 
1 nation. 


I WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT. 

j William Cartwright, Iwn ICll. died Id-tO. 

He was a native %f Xortnway, Gloueestorshiro, 

, odnciitod at Westmiii'-ti'r. and ('hrir»(ehureh, 

1 Oxford. He was onlaiiied in l(Jd8. In KSI:! 

j he was ehoson Prontor of the University of 
I Oxford and Reader in Metaphysics, and died 
the saino year of maliL'^naiii fever. Ho wrote 
j “ The Royal Slave,** a 'rrugi-Comody ; “ Tragi- , 
j Comedies, with other Poems”; “ Poemata j 
(irjoea ct Latina*’; and other pioees. t*ari- I 
wright was held in high estimation by his j 
eontoini»oraries. l)r. Fell, liislioii of Oxford, } 
I hays : “ Cortwriglit is tho utmo'-t man can 

1 eonu! to.*’ Jlen Jonson wites: “My son , 

I Oirtwright writes liko a man.” Anthony i 

I Woo<l doelaroa, that “ ho was another Tally 

' and Virgil, as being most e\eellent for oratory 

* and poetry.” Gerard Langbaiiio eonllrms ail 

‘ this culogiuin by ; ” lie u as extrenu ly remark- 

I nblo both for his outward and inuanl endow- 

! monts, his body being ns hau^Uoine a< his I 

I soul. Ho was an exooUont orator, and yet an | 

I admirable poet — a fpiality whi<*h Ciecro, with ' 

j all his pains, eouhl not rttain to.” Tho king, ' 

^ w'ho was at Oxford when ho died, went in | 

mourning for him. Oiltillan ^ayR; “One is | 

\ reminded of the de^eriptioii given of Jeremy 1 
Taylor, who, when ho first liegan to prea**li, 

' by his jmung and florid beauty, aud his sub- 
! lime and raised discourses, made men take 
I him for an angel newly deseendud from tho* 

' (*limos of Paradise,” Seo Alhbono’s “Crit. 

' Diet. Eng. lit.” 

j ROBERT HERRICK. 

Robert Herrick, bom 1591, died 1G62 (P). Ho 
is said to have ^en descended from Eric, a 
Danish chief who lived in the time of Alfre<l 
the Groat. Ho vras bom in Cheapsido, 

, * London, studied at Cambridge, presented to 
i Jbhe living of Dean Prior, Devonshire, in 1G20 ; 

was doprivod by Cromwell in 1048, and re- 
j instated in his living by Charles II. in 16G0. 
At the age of fifty-six he published his ” Noble 
Numbers, or Pious Pieces,’* and soon after his 
** Hesperides, or Works both Human and 
Divine, of Robert Herrick, Esq.,*’ bis minis- 
terial pre^ being now laid a^e. Many of 


i those pponis were very licentious; but under- 
neath ail there can bo dlsoeruod a higher 
naturo. which. Iiad it fallen on: different times, 
might lisive gained tho love and respect of all 
good men. Gillillau colls him “ a bird with 
tropic.il plumage and norland swocfeicss of 
song.” l>rako, in hia “ Literary Hours,” did 
much toA\Mrd*« reviving tho poems of Herrick, 
which h:id all but sunk into oblivion. Yet 
oven lie. with all his luliniration. had to speak 
in btroiig language of tho uuclcriciil and im- 
moral nature of many pooms. So injadieiously 
arc tlie contenis of his volume di'^posc^nnd 
so totally tlivohteil of order and propriety, that 
it would almost .seem tbe poet n ihhod to polluto 
and bury his bc.-t cifusioiiH in a mass of non- 
sense and i^»NCfnity. Alliboiie says, “Herrick 
is a mo-t c\iiui«ito poet, but iinfortuimtoly 
delighted with the >vnnderings of a libertine 
I^Iaiy Ruhseliqilitfonl, in lior ehann- 
ing “ Recollection** of a Literary Life,” tells 
th it “ his real deli*rht was among flowers and 
bees, and nymi'bs and cupids ; and (*ert.*iinly 
thcM* giMc«‘fnl subjects wore never handled 
more gi\*i''efully.” Caiiipboll sa^’s, whilst ad- 
initting. iis every ono niusf, tho sad Heentions- 
iK'ss of Hernck, that “ where the oro is 
it is of higli value.” In the forty-fifth volume 
of MiUfnztnf tho writer re- 

marks that our poet displays coiisideniblo 
facility of simple diction aiul coiishlerablo 
variety of lyrical versification. He is sue- 
ees-ful in imitating the sprightlincKs of Aim- 
crofuitic. gaiety and tho lucid neatness of tho 
ancient anthologists.* * And tho “ London 
Retrospeotivo Jtoview,” v. 150-180, adds, “his 
poems ro'-omhlo a hixuriaut meadow, full of 
king-eu)H and wild flowers, or a July flnria- 
inent. si-arhliiig with a myriad stars. Hut let 
our poet in lii-* moro thoughtful iiiomentB 
speak : 

“ For these my unbajitizod rhymes — 

Writ in iiiy wihl unhallowod tinie'<>, — 
l'<»r C'very sentenee, eluuso, ainl uord. 

That ’s not iiilaitl with thoe. (> L<»rd ! 
Forgive me, God, and blot each lino 
Out of my book that is not thine. 

Rut if *mc»ngst all thou fiudost ono 
Worthy tliy bcncsUctioii, 

That ono of all tho rest shall bo 
The glory of my work and me.” 

Peace be to his ashes ! 


RICHARD LOVELACE. 

Rkhard^Lovelaxse, borA 1618, died 1658« 
Ctilfillan. in an admirable article on this 
writer, says : “ This unlucky cavalier^ and 

bard born in 1618. He^was tho son of 
Sir William TiOvelaoe, of Woolwich, in Kent. 
He was educated, fjome «ay at Oxfoi'd, an<l 
others at Oambridgo— -took a master % degree. 


r 
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aad was afterwards presented at Court. An- 
thony Wood thus doscribes his porsonal 
appearance at the ago of sixteen : — ‘ Ho was 
the most amiable and beautiful person that 
eye ever beheld, — a person also of innate 
modesty, virtue, and courtly deportment, 
which made him then, but especially after 
when ho retired to the {^reat city, much 
admired and adored by the fair sex.* Soon 
after this, ho was chosen by the county of 
Kent to deliver a i)etition from tTie inhabi- 
tants to the House of Commons, pra^itij; thorn 
to ro^toro the king to liis rights, and to settle 
the g^ornmont. Such offence was given by 
this to the I«ong Parliament, that TiOve1ac‘o 
was thrown into prison, and only lilieratc'd on 
heavy bail. His paternal ootaio, which 
amounted to i2500 a-yoar, was soon exhausted 
in luH efforts to promote the royal cause. In 
1C4<>, ho formed a rogirnent for the sorvico of 
the King of France, became its colonel, and 
was wounded at Dunkirk. Ere leaving Eng- 
land, ho had formcil a strong attachment to 
a Miss Lucy Sachoveroll, and had written 
much ]>oidry in her praise, designating her as 
Lux-Casta, irnfortunatidy, hearing a rei)ort 
that Tiovelaco had died at Dunkirk of his 
'wonnd.s, she married another, so that, on lus I 
rcdiim homo in ld48, ho mot a deep disii})- 
poiutment : and to complete his misery, the 
ruling powers cast him again into prison, 
where ho lay till the death of Charles. Like 
some other men of genius, ho beguiled his 
conhuemont hy literary employment ; and in 
1041), he published a book under the title of 
* Lucasta,* consisting of odo.s, Honnots, songs, 
and inisecllnnoous poems, most of which had 
boon previously composed. After the execu- 
tion of tho king, ho was liberated ; but his 
funds were cxhaustetl, his heart broken, niid 
his constitution probably injured. Ho gra- 
dually sunk ; and Wood says that ho bocamo 
very poor in body and purse, was tho ohjoc»t 
of charity, ‘ wont in ragged clothes, and 
mostly loilgod in obsenro and dirty places.’ 
Alas for tho Adonis of sixteen, tho beloved of 
Taieasia, and the onviod of nil ! Some havo 
douKr^od these stories about his extreme 
poverty ; and ouo of his biographers asserts, 
that his daughter and solo heir (hut who, 
iway, was his wife and her motlior ?) married 
the son of Lonl Chief Justice Coke, and 
brought to her husband tho estates of her 
father at Kingsdown, in Kent. Aubrey, how- 
over, corroborates tho statements of Wootl ; 
and, at all events, Iiovolaco seems to have 
died, in 1658, in a wretched alley near Shoe 
Lane. 

There is not much to bo said about his 
poetry. It may bef compared to his jicrsott^ 
beautiful, but dressed in a stiff mode. We do 
not,, in every i>oint, homologate the opinions 
of ihfynne, os Jo the • unloveliness pf love- 
looks;’ but we do certainly took with a- 
nuixtuie of contempt and pity on the self- 
impoeed^cammehi 61 affeotation in style and 


manner which bound many of the poets of 
that period. The wits of Charles II. were 
more disgustingly licentious : but their very 
carelessnoBs saved them from tho conceits of 
their predecessors ; and,, while lowering the 
tone of morality, they raised unwittingly the 
standard of taste. Some of tho songs of 
I^ovelaco, however, such as ^ To Althea, from 
Prison,* are exquisitely simple, as w'oll as ! 
pure. Sir Egerton Brydges has found out ; 
that Byron, in .ouo of his bepraisedt para- | 
doxicul beauties, cither cox>icd, or coincided | 
with, onr poet. Tn tho ' Jlride of Abydos,' | 
ho says of Znloika— - ^ 

* Tho mind, tlie mq^ic breathing from her j 
face.’ • 1 

Lovelace had, long before, in tho song of . 
‘Ori>hous Mourning for his Wife,* employed 
tho words — 

•‘Oh, could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 

And music of her face, 

You*d drop a tear ; 

Seeing more harmony 
In lier bright e^'o 
Than now you hear.’ 

While many liavo prai.^cd, others have 
called this idea iiontH^nse ; although, if wo 
are ]K3rmittcd to H])eak of tho harmony of tho 
tones <>f a cloud, w'hy not of tho harmony pro- 
duced by tho consentiug linos of a counte- 
nance, where cverj' grace melts into another, 
and tho various features iin»l cxpression«4 fluc- 
tuate into a fine w'hole ? Whatever, wrhethbr 
it be tho beauty of tho human face, or tho 
quiet Instro of statuary, or the mibi glory of 
motmlight, gives the effect of mu.^ic, and, like 
that divine art, 

* Pours on mortals a beautiful di.<%dain,* 

may surely become music's motaplior and 
•poetic analogy.” 

To thi.H beautiful critique w'o may odd the 
wortls of 'Jliomas B. Shaw, who says: — 

** Some of his most clumuing lyrics were t 
written in prison; and tho beautiful lines 
to Althea, composed when tho author was 
elosely confinetl in tho tiato-houso at West- 
inin.stor, remind us of tho caged bird, which 
loams it.s sweetest and most plaintive notbs, 
w’hen deprived of its woodland liberty.*' 


THOMAS RANDOLPH. 

Thomas Randolph, bom 1605, died 1634. 
He was bom near Itoventzy; was a abholar 
and poet. His pieces are worthy of better 
treatment than they have received. Through 
excess, he died at the age of twenty-nine. 

chief Inlays were: ** The Mnaea* Lockhigw 

« 
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Glas^* and **Tho Jcaloint Loyers.** Camiv 
bell says: execution ia vigorous; Ida 

ideal oharaotexa are at once distinct and 
various, and* compact with the expression 
which ho purposes to give them.'* 


ViJLLlAM DRUMMOXD. 

WiMam Drummond, bom ITiSS, died 1649. 
Drummond, tlio fir^t Scotch poot who wrote 
well in English, was bom at Ilawtliomdou 
(Southoy), near Edinburgh. Hia father. Sir 
John Drummond, hold a situation about the 
IHjrson of Janios*iVI. 'ttio poot, in Ids youth, 
studied law, but rolincxui'^hing tliat profes««ion, 
lio retired to a life of caso and litorature on 
his ‘•delightful’* patrimonial e’^iato. Ills 
happiness was Piiddenly interrupterl by the 
death of a la<K to wliom ho was betrothed; 
ho spent scleral jeaP'. in seeking by tni\el a 
refugt* from his sorrow, llo marriid, late in 
bfo. Kh/abeth Ijogan, attracted to her, it is 
said, by lier resemblance to Ids fir*-! lu\c. 
He was warmly attached to <'harle*i I. • grief 
for the king’s death, it is ulleg(‘d, shortened 
his life. 

Dnininiond’s works consist- of sonnets, 
inatlngub, and religious and oeeasioiial 
po'ins ; among tho latt<T is tho ludicrous 
Latin doggrol Polemo-Middiida.’* llis son- 
nets are estimated by lia^litt as tho linest in 
tho language, ainl nxiproaehiiig nearest to tlio 
Italian model. DriimmoiuVs fancy is luxu- 
riant, but tinctured with frigid conceits, llis 
xcrsitication is flowing and harmonious. Even 
Hen Jonson’s arrogance coodescoiidcd to 
“ envy ’’ the author of “ 3’ho h^orih Feast ing.*' 
Ho is tho writer of a forgotten history of tlio 
Jamc'^u'-. 


i THOMAS MAY. ' 

I 

1 Thomas ilaj', bom 159o, died 1650. Camp- 
• boll, in hifl “ S^iecimons,” writes: “Thomas 
May, wliom Dr. Johnson has xironounccd tho 
best Latin noet of Eiighuid, was the Fi<m of 
Sir Thomas May, of May6c]<i^ in Sussex. 
During tho earlier part of his public life ho 
wa^ encouraged at tho court of Charles I., in- 
Bcribod several jKioms to his majesty, as well 
as wrote them at his injunction, and roocivod 
from Charles tho apx)oilation of ‘Ida poet.* 
Daring this connection with royalty, ho wrote 
his five dramas, translated the G^rgics and 
fharsalia, oontinuod the latter in English as 
well as Latin, and, by hia imitation of Lucan, 
acquired the reputation of a modem classic in 
foreign countries. It were much to be wished, 
that on siding with the Parliament in the civil 
wan, he had left a valedictory testimony of 
regtot for the aecessi^ of oppoeing» on publio 


grounds, a monarch who liad been personally 
kind to him. Tho change was stigmatized as 
ungrateful ; and it was both sordid and un- 
grateful, if tho account given by his enemies 
can bo relied on, that it was owuLg to the 
king's refusal of tho laureatoahip, or of a 
pension — for tho Btory is told in diflerent 
ways. All tliat can be suggested in May’s 
bibalf is, that no comx>limentary dedications 
could idodgo hU principles on a groat question 
of public justice, and that tho motives of an 
action arc boUIoiu traced wiih scrupulous 
trutli, where it is tho bias of tho na^tor 
to degratlo iho action itself. Clarcndlfi, the 
moitt 1 ‘osxKM‘tablo of his accusers, is exactly in 
this situation. Ho begins by praising his eino 
poetry as among tho best in our language, and 
inconsistently eonelude^ l)y x»roiiouncing that 
May es to bo forgotten. 

“ The Piirhameiit. fr§xn whatever motive lie 
embraced tlieir caii*»e, appointed him tlioir 
.‘•ecretarj and hisUiriographcr. In this (•upa- 
cily ho wrote his llreviary, wliieh Warburtun 
pronounces ‘a just comi>osition acconling to 
the rules of Jiistopy.* It breaks oil*, much to 
tlio lo-s of tho hi'-tory of tliat time, just at 
the iwriod of tho Self-den.ving Ordinauoo. 
Soon nftor tins jmblicaiion hu went to bod 
ono night in ajipiireiit healtli, having drank 
freely, iiinl was loiind (lead in tho morning. 
His death was ascribed to his nightc'ap being 
tied too tightly under hit' chin. Andrew 
Marvel imx>utes it to tho cheerful bottle. 
’Faken together, they were no bad roceiiii 
for HuiToeatioii. Tho v.impiro re\engo of his 
enemies in diggim* him up from his grave, is 
au event too notorious in Iho liistfiry of the 
iiestoration. U’hey ga\o him honourablo com- 
pany in this paerdegc, uanioly, that of lilako. 

“ Ho has ^eutured in narrafue poetry on a 
niinilar iliiliculiy to that .Shaks]KTo encoun- 
tered in tlio historical drum a, but it is un- 
iiccos'.ary to sliow with how- much less hucco'-h. 
Even in that deiuirtment. ho lias scarcely 
c<iuulled Daniel or Drayton.” 


SIU RICHARD FAXftHAWE. 

Sir Kh'hurd Fujisbawe, born 1607, died 
1666. He was the brolhcT of Lord Fan- 
Bhawc, and se^Tetary to Prince Kux>ort ; 
apx>ointcd ambassador to the court of Sfiain 
by Cliarles II., and died at Madrid in 1606. 
Ho translated Cauioens* “ Lu«>ia(l,** and the 
“ Pastor Fido ” of Guarini. Ho wrote many 
smaller poems. His nong, “ Tho Saints’ En- 
couragement,” 1643, is fnU of clever zatire, 
and all hi#verRe is forcible, with hero and 
there a touch of tho true poet's licautv.-— 
(Shaw’ii “ Hist. Eng. Lit.,” n. 187.) 
holds,” ^yseGilfillan, “altogether a respect- 
able, if not a very high {dace, among our 
early translators and minor poets-” * 
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I 


SIB WILLIAM DAVENANT. JOHN HALL. 


Sir William Dovcnanl, bom 1605, died 
1668. By far tho l>o<tt oritiqne on tbe 'works 
of this poet, tofirctiior with sketch of his life, 

M by Campbell, who ^rrito**: *^Davenant*s 
^lersonal history is sulhcionfcly onrions, without 
attaching importance to tho iusinnation of 
Wood, so grarcly taken up by Mr. Malone, 
tliat ho was tho son of Shakspere. Hu was 
tho sou of n yiiitnor at Oxford, at whose 
house tho immortal poet is said to have 
frequently lodged. Having risen to notice 
by hfvAragedy of * Albovinc,* he wrote masques 
for tl& court of Charles L, and was xniule 
governor of tho king ami queen’s company of 
tictors in Drury Lane. In tho civil wars, w'o 
find tho theatric manager quickly tr.itismiitod 
into a liontenani-gcnenil of ordnance, knighted ' 
for his riorvicos at tho siege of (llouci»-ter, and 
afterwards nogoiiatingirbctwf^eu tho king and i 
his a<lvihors ut i^aris. There ho Inigaii his j 
poem of ‘ tioinlihcrt,’ which ho laid addo 1 
for a time for tho sclicmo of carrying a colony 
from Franco to Virginia; Imt his vessel was 
seized by one of tho parliament ships, ho 'was 
thrown inio prison, and owed his life to 
friendly intorforonco, it is said to tliat of 
Milton, whose fricmlship ho returned in kind. 
On being liberated, his ardent activity was 
shown in attempting to restore theatrical 
amnsomonts in tho very tooth of bigotry 
and Puritanism, and ho actually succeeded so I 
far as to open a theitro in tho Charter-house 
Yard. At tho Rosi oration, ho received tho 
patent of tho Duke’s Theatre, in Lincoln’s 
Inn, which he hold till his death. 

** ‘(Jondibert* has divided tho critics. Tt is 
undeniable, on the one hand, that ho showed 
a high and indcpoivient conception epic 
poetry, in wishing to emancipate it from the 
slavery of ancient authority, and to establish 
its interest in the dignity of luiiuan nature, 
without inorediblo and stale machinery. His 
subject was well chosen from nuxlerii I'omaiitic 
storj', and ho strove to give it tho close and 
compact symmetry of tho drama. Ingoiiioua 
and ■witty images, and majo'^tie seutimonts, 
are thickly scat tore 1 over tho poem. Rnt 
Gondibort, who is so formally described, has 
certainly more of tho cold and abstract air of 
an historioal, than of a tniotioal portrait, and, 
nufortuiiately, tho beauties of tho pootii aro 
those of ology and epigram, more than of 
heroic fiction. It wants tho charm of free and 
forcible narration ; tho life-pulse of intorost is 
inoossantiy stopp^ by solemn pansos of ro- 
flcQtion, and the story works its way through 
an intricacy of suixirfiiioua fancies, somo beau- 
tiful and othors conicoited ; but all, as they are 
united, tending to divert tho intmrest, like a 
multitude of weeds a stream, that cu- 

tanglo its oourao while they seem to adorn it.’* 

See “Athem Oxon.”; Knoxes “Kssays’’; 
Bishop .Hurd’s **CMt. Com. Notes and 
XHssei^” iil. 188—144; Biog. and Sketches 
prefixed to Hoadlsy’s CoUeot, vbl. i. 


John Hall, born 1627, died 1656. He was 
bom at Durham, and educated at St. John’s, 
Cambridge. In 1646 ho published a volume 
of Poems ; ho practised at tho bar, and died in 
his tweuty-mnth year. 


THOMAS NABBES. 

Thomas Xttbl>cs, bom (unknown), died 1649. 
He wToto iif tho reign of Charles 1. ; was 
sc'*Tctary to some noble or prelate, near 
Worcester. Tho <*hle( of liis dramatic pieces 
wore, fur noiio aro extant, “?Microco.smus ” ; 
“ Spring’s ( rlory ” : “ Bride ” ; “ Charles I.,” 
a tragedy ; “ Swetrnan,” a comocly. Ho wrote 
alio a continuation of Knolles’s History of 
the Tnrk'i.” Ho liiwl also a share in tho col- 
lection callod “ Fancy’s Theatre,” with Tat- 
ham, Richard Bromo, and others. — Seo Sliaw ’s 
“Hist. English Hist.”; Campbell’s “Spec. 
Bnt. Poets.” 


JOHN CLEVELAND. 

John Cleveland, bom 1613, died 1658. He 
wa-^ tho '.on of a Leiccstorahiro clergyman, 
and greatly dii'tinguishcd himself, on tho hide 
‘ of tho king, during tho civil war, both as 
Soldier and poet. Ho wasodiicatod at Christ’s 
College ami St. John’s College, Cambriflge. 
Ill DH7 he puhli!.hed a satire on tho Scotch ; 
was imprisoncfl in 1055, released by Cromw'oll, 
but soon afterwards died. Somo of hi.s 
WTitings, though conceited, contain true 
IHiulrj'. Butler is said to have borrowc<l 
[ gre.ath from him in his “ Hiidibras.” — (Shaw's 
“ Jli'*t. Eng. Lit.”) Fuller, in his “ Worthies 
j of Leicester ’•hire,” wTitcsof him as '* a general 
I arti'.t. pure Latinist, exquisite orator, and, 
('which was his mastor-pieco, eminent poet.” 
Ills cpitliets wore pregnant with metaphors, 
carrying in them a difficult plainness ; difficult 
at hearing, plain at the consideration thereof. 
His lofty fancy may seem to stride from the 
top of one mountain to the top of another, so 
ninking to itself a constant level champaign of 
%'ontinued elevations.” 


JAMES SHIBLEY. 

James Shirley, bom 1596, died 1666. James * 
Shirley was bom in London. He was educated 
at Cambridge, where ho took tho decree of 
A.M., and had a curacy for some time at or 
near St. Albans ; but embracing popety, became 
a schoolmaster (1623) in that town. Leaving 
this employinent, he settled in London ae a 
dramatic writer, and between the years 1625 
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and 1C66 publifihed thirty-nine plays. In the 
ciril wars he fdilowod his patron, the Earl of 
Newcastle, to Gie field ; bat on the deoline of 
the royal cause, retumed to London, and, as 
the theatres wore now shut, kept a school in 
'Whitefriars, where he educated many eminent 
characters. At the reopening of the theatres 
he must have been too old to have renewed 
his dramatic labours ; and what benefit the 
Restoration brought him oa a royalist, we are 
not inarmed. Both he and his wife died on 
the same day, immediately after the great fire 
of London, by which they hod been driven out 
of thoir house, and probably owed their deaths 
to thoir losses and terror on that oc^'asion. 


ALEXANDER BROME. 

Alcvandor Brome. bom 16i5<» died 1666. 
He was an attoniov in the L*wd Mayor's 
C’ourt and a poet. He coutriliuted g^atly to 
the promotion of tlu' Restoration by the 
severity and ridicule with whi«-h he treated 
the Roundlioads in the day of their power. 
Ho liad nlho a share in the tniithlatiou of 
Horace, with Fanshawe, Holulay, Cowley, 
and others, and publidied a single eomeiiy, 
“ llio Cunning Lovers” whieh was a(*icd in 
1G51, at the private house in Dmry. Camp- 
bell says : “ Then* a ]ilayful variety in Ills 
metre, that probably had u better offeet in 
f*ong than in reading. His tli oughts on love 
and the bottle have at least the merit of being 
decently jovial, though he arrays the trite 
arguments of convivial invitation in few 
original images.** It seems tli:it Bromo ha<l 
intended to translate Lucretius. Izaak 
Walton commends him highly. 


KATHERINE PHILLIPS. 

Katherine Phillips, bom 1631, died 1664. 
^Very little is known, remarks GilfiUaxi in his 
** Si>ecimens with Memoirs of the Less-known 
British Poets,” of the life of this lady-poet. 
She was bora in 1631. Her maiden name was 
Fowler. She married James Phillips, Esq., 
t)f the Priory of Cardigan. Her poems, pub- 
lished under the name of '^Orinda,** were 
very popular in her lifetime, although it was 
sold they were published without her consent. 
She translated two of the tragedies of Cor- 
eioille, and left a volume of letters to Sir 
Charles Cottoxell. These, however, did not 
appear till after her death. She died of 
amall-poz — then a deadly disease— in 1664. 
She seems to have been a favourite alike with 
the wits and the divines of her age. Jeremy 
Taylor addressed to her his Measures and 
Offices of Friendship ; Dzyden praised her ; 
end Flatmap and Cowley, besides imitating 


her poems while she ^was living, paid rhymed 
tributes to her memory when dead. Her 
verses are never commonplace, and always 
senrible, if they hardly attain to the measure 
and the stature of lofty poetry. 


ALEXANDER SCOT. 

Alexander Scot flonrished about the year 
1562. Ho wrote several short satires and somo 
niisoollanoous poems, the prevailing air ftory 
character of wliich caused him to be callod 
the Scottish Anacreon, though there are many 
poiuts wanting to comploto his rescmblnnoo 
to the Toian bard — Cliambers's “Cyo. Eng. 
Lit.,** vol. i. 154; Shaw s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.** 


SIR RICHARD MAITLAND. 

Sir Richard Maitland, born 1496, died 1586, 
is more celcbrulod iih a collector of poems 
tluin as au original poet. There is however 
much good taste diqilayod in his own pro- 
ductions. 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 

Alexander Montgoinory wan the author of 
nn allegorical poem colled ” The Cherry and 
the Sloe,’* published in 1507, which long 
continued a favourite, and the metro of which 
adopted by Burns. — Shaw*B ** Hist. Eng. 
Lit.** 


ALEXANDER HUME. 

The time and place of his birth are un- 
known. Ho was a clergyman, and publislied, 
in 1589, a volume of hymns or sacred songs ; 
he died in 1009. 


KINO JAMES VI. 

King James VI. published, in 1581, a volume 
of poetry, " Essays of a Prentice ,in the 
Divine Axt of Poesie, with the rewUs and 
cautelis to bo pursued and avoided. * 

EARL OF ANCRU5I. 

Earl of Anorum, born 1654. 

Wrote some aonnets of considerable n^git. 

* EMO. OF STIBUn^d. 

Eosl of Stirling, bora 1580, died #16409 
publiriied, in 1637, ^^Beeveotim with the 
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Hoses,*’ of which says Campbell, thene is 
elegance of expression in a few of his diorter 
pieces.” 


THOHAS INGBLAND. 

Scarcely anything is known of this author, 
excepting that he wrote ”A Protie and 
Herie Now Entorlode, entitled the Dis- 
obedient Child.” 


NICHOLAS UDALL. 

Nloholas Udall wrote the earliest comedy 
in the English language, ** Ralph Royster 
Doyster,” which was acted in 1551. Ho for 
a long time exoontcd^tho duties of Master of 
Eton College. 


JOHN HEYWOOD. 

John Hoywood was a man of considerable 
attainments, but who socmed to have per- 
formed the duties of jester at the court of 
Henry VIII. 


JOHN STILL. 

John Still, bom 1543, died 1607. Ho was 
master of St. John’s and Trinity Colleges, 
Cambridge, and became afterwards bi8hoi> of 
Bath and AVolU, Ho wrote “ Gammer Our- 
ton’s Noodle,” which seems to have iK'on the 
second oarUost rf>gular comedy piiblisluHl in 
onr language, 'i’ho whole intrigue consists in 
the Hoaroh instituted after this unfortunate 
little implement, which is at last discovered 
by Hoilgo himself, on suddenly sitting down 
in the garment which Gammer Gurton horl 
been repairing. Tlio play is included 
in Dod^oy’a collection. — See CamplKdl’s 
Spooimons” j Sliaw'a “ Hist. Eng. Lit.” 


JOHN LYLY. 

John Lyly was bom in Kent in 1554, and 
produced nine plays between the years 1579 
and 1600. They were mostly written for 
court entertainmonta, and performed by the 
Bobolars of St. PanTs, Ho was edacated at 
Oxford, and many of his plays are on my- 
tliDlottlqAl rabjeotl, u “ Sappho iwd Phaon,” 
“ £!ttdyw4ip>**^'='4ho Maid’s MeUuoAorpho&is,’* 
Aq His ityle is,aflboted and unnatn^, y«^ 
like his own Niobe, in the ** MetamcTphosis,” 
** oftentimes he had sweot thonghb^ some- 
timee hard ctineeits ; betwixt both a kind of 
yieldbig;** By his ** Bnphnes/' or the ” Ana- 


tomy of Wit,” I^rly exercised apowerfnl though 
iejnHoas influence on the fashionable literatnre 
of his day, in prose composition as well as in 
disconrso. His plays were not Important 
enough to found a school. Hazlitt was a 
warm admirer of. Lyly’s ** Endymion,” but 
evidently, from the feelings and sentiments 
it awakened, rather than the poetry. **I 
know few things moroi>erfect in characteristic 
Xiaiuting,” he remarks, “ than the exclamation 
of the Phrygian shepherds, who, af^id of 
betraying the secret of Midas’s ears, fiincy 
that ‘the very reeds bow down, as though 
they listened to their talk ; ’ nor more afTcot- 
ing in sentiment, than the apostrophe ad- 
dre-ssed by his friend 'Eumonitles to Endyniion, 
on waking from hia long sloop. ‘ Behold the 
twig to which thou loidost down thy head is 
now become a tree.* ” There are finer things 
in the Metamorphosis, as where the x>rmce 
laments Eurymono lost in tho w’oods-— 

” Adorned with tho presence of my love, 

Tho woods I fear such secret power shall 
prove. 

As they’ll shut up each path, hide every way, 
Because they still would have her go astray. 
And in that place would always have her 
seen, 

Only because they would be over green, 

And keep tho winged choristers still there, 

To banish winter clean out of tho year.” 

Or the song of tho fairies — 

” By tho moon we sport and play, 

With tlio night begins our day : 

As we dance tho dew doth fall ; 

Trip it, little urchins all, 

Lightly as tho little beo, 

Two by two, and three by three. 

And about go wo, and about go wo.” 

The genius of Lyly was essentially lyrical. 
The songs in his plays seem to flow freely 
from nature. 


GEORGE PEELE. ' 

George Pede, like Lyly, had received a 
liberal edneation at Oxfo^. He was one of 
Shakspere's fellow-actors and fellow-share- 
holders in the Blackfriars Theatre. Ho was* 
also employed by the city of Lon^to in com- 
posing and preparing those speAaeles and 
shows which formed so great a porhos of 
ancient oivio festivity. His earliest work. 

The Arraignment ^ Puis,” was printed'^ 
anonymondy in 1584. His most celebrated 
dramatio works were the "David and Beth- 
sabe," and "Absalom,” in which there is great 
richness and beanty of langnage and oiooa- 
eional indicatiohs of a high order of pathetio 
and elevated emotkm; bat hts versification, 
though sweet, has HtUo variety; and the 
laxmionaandBaiisiioiia deaeriiitloQfia in which 
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Pe^ most doligrhted are so numerons, that 
they beoome rather tiresome in tho end. It 
should be remarked that this poet was the 
first to give an example of tho peculiar kind 
of historical play in which Shakspero wim 
afterwards so consummate a ma^stcr. His 
*• Edward I. ” is, though monotonous, docla* 
matory, and stiff, in some sen**© the fore- 
runner of such works as Richard 11.,** 
Richard 111.,** or ‘‘Henry V. *’ — Shaw’s 
*■ Hislff Eng. Lit. ** p. 130. See Chambers’s 
“ Cyo. Eng. Lit.,*’ vol. i. ; Campbell's “ Spec. 
Brit. Poets.” 


j THOMAS NASH AND ROBERT GREENE. 

“Both wore Cambridge men, both sharp, 

I and I fear,” say.s Shaw, in his voluablo 
“ History of English Literature,” “ mercenary 
I satirist^, and both alike m the profligacy of 
j their lives and tho mi*<ery of their deaths, 
though they may have eked out tlioir iiicomo 
by oec^l‘^ionally writing for the stage, were in 
reality rather pasipiiniulerH and puinphloteern 
than dniinatiHts — coiidotticri of tho i^ross, 
shamelessly aKlverti^ing tho services of their 
rciuly an<l biting pen to any person or.iSiy 
cause that would pay them. They were both 
unqiiostionaVily men of rare powers, Nash pro- 
bably tho better man and the abler writer of 
\ tho two. Nash is famous for tho bitter con- 
I troversy with the Icariictl (tabriel Harvoy, 

I whom ho has c*ari(*aiured and attacked in 

{ numerous pamphhdM, in a manner ciiually 
humorous and se\ ere. He was concerned with 
] other dramatists iii tho pro<lnction of a piece 
entitled ‘ Summer's Last WiU and Testament,* 
and in a satirical <-oinoily, ‘ The Isle of Dogs,* 
which drew down upon him tho angor of the 
Government, for wo know tliat ho was im- 
I prisoned for soma time in consequence. 

J “ Greene was, like Nash, tho author of a 
multitude of tracts and pamphlets on the most * 
‘ miscellaneous subjects. • Sometimes tliey were 
tales, ofton translated or expanded from tho 
y Italian novelists; sometimoa amusing oxposuros 
of tho vanoua arts of coney-catrh which 
means cheating and swindling, practised at 
that time in London, and in winch, it is feared, 

, Greene was personally not unversed; some- 
times moral confessions, like Nash’s * Pierce 
• Pennilesse, his Supplication to the Devil,* or 
« Greene’s ‘Groat worth of Wit,* purporting 
to be a warning to others against the conse- 
quences of unbridled passion. Some of theso 
• confessions are exceedingly pathetic, and would 
be more so could the reader divest himself of 
a larking suspicion that the whole is often a 
mere trick to catch a penny. The poptdarity 
of these tracts, we know, was very great. 
The only dramatic work we need specify of 
Greene's was * Gcorge-a-Green,* the l^nd of 
an old Engludi popular hero, recotmM with 
much viva^ty and humour.**— See Allibone’e 


-• Crit. Diet. Kng, lit.” ; Chambers's “ Cyc. 
Eng. Jit.” ; Campb^'s “ Specimens ** ; Wood’s 
“Fasti Oxon.** ; Hhidewood’s “Consura Lite- 
raria,*’ii. 288-300; Boloe’s “Anoc. of Lib. and 
Scarce Books ” ; “ Drake’s Shakspero and hia 
Times ” ; J. Payne Collier’s ‘‘ Hist, of Eng, 
Dram. Poets,” iii. 153-154; Imfossor Tieok’a 
Preface to his “ ShoksiMsr^s Vorschulo”; 
Halhun's “lit. Hist, of Europe,” ii. 173; 
“British Bibliographer”; Dibdin’s “Lib. 
Comp.”; Lowndes’s “Bibl. Man.”; Dunlop’s 
“ Hiht. of Fiction.” 


THOMAS LODGE. 

Thomas Lodge, born 1550, died 102.5 ('), 
a physician and dralhafie pwt , he was 
bom in Liiicolm>hiro, educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Ar^t appeared as an author 
in 1580. Ten of Lodge’s iMMunsaro nontuiiiod 
in the English “Helicon,” published in 1000 
To his poem entitled “ Uosalyndo ■ Euphetis 
Golden j.ega<*io,” Shakspero was mdobted for 
tho plot and incidentH f>f his drama “ As You 
Liko It.” Ho is described by Collier as scH^ond 
to Kyd in vigour and bold!H*»^‘H er>iifeption . 
but as a drawer of character, t<o esHeidialu 
p.irt of dramatio pcxitry, ho uncpiuHtioiiably 
liOH tho odvaiiittgc. His principal work is 
a tragoily entitled “ Tho Hounds of i.'ivil 
War, lively sot forth in tho two *l’ragetheM 
of Mariua and Sylla.” Ho also compuHed, in 
coigunction with Greene, “A Looking-Glass 
for Ixiudonond Enghiiid,” thoobjec't of which 
is a defence of the stage against the Puritanical 
l>arty, — See Sliaw’s “ lliat. Eng. Lit.” 


THOMAS DEKKER. 

Thomas Dekker was a very imluhtrious 
author; ho was connected with Jonttotr in 
writing for tho Lonl .\flniirarH theatre, in- 
ducted by Henalowo ; but Bon and ho becanrm 
bitter enemies, and the former, in his 
“ Poetaster,** performed in 1601, has satirized 
Dekker under tho charac*tor of Orif^ptnus, 
ropresonting himself as Horace. Dekker 
replied by another drama, “ Satiromasiiz ; or, 
the UntruRsing the Humorous Poet.” Tho 
poetic diction of Dekker is choice and elegant, 
but he often w^andern into absurdity. He is 
RiippoKed to have died about the year 1638. 
His life seems to have been qient in irrego* 
lanty and poverty., Accoiteng tq Oldys, ho 
was three years in the King's Bencbi^ 
ofdiis own beautiful lines he says • 

“ We n^er ate angels till our lesions die.” 

But the old dramatists lived in a wwrld of 
passion and revelzy, want and despair.— 
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(ChaniberR'ii “Cyclo. Engliah Lit.” vol. ii. 21.) 
He published the “ Gull'e Horn Book/* of 
, which a new edition was published in 1812, 
Bristol, 4to, edited by Dr. Nott. Drake says 
of this work, “ His ‘ Gpl’s Homo Booke, or 
Fashions to please all Sorts of Giils/ first 
printod in 1809, exhibits a very curious, mi- 
nnto, and interesting picture of the manners 
and habits of the middle class of society.*' — 
See Lowndes’s “ Bibl. Man.” ; Warton’s “ Hist. 
Eng. Poetry” ; “ Bibl. Anglo-Poet.” ; Collier's 
** Hbt. of Eng. Dramatic Poets.” 

1 


HENRY CHETTLE. 

Ho was a <lramatir writer of the age of 
Elizabeth. Ho wrote the tragedy of 
“ Hoffman, or a Revenge for a Father,” 1831 ; 
and was concorxiod, more or loss, according to 
“ Houslowo’s Diary,” in the production of 
thirty-eight play.s, only four of wdiich have 
been printod, and have come down to iis. — 
See Alliljoiio’fl ” Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” ; 
Collier’s “Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry ** ; 
Shaw's ” Hist. Eng. Lit.” 


WILLIAM HAUGHTON. 

William Haughton the author of a 
number of dramatic piece**, of which the 
ooxnody of “Englishmen for my Money*’ is 
one of the host known He wrote the comedy 
of “ Patient Gnssill,** in which ho was 
asMsted by Chottlo pud Dokker. — See “ Biog. 
Dramat. ” ; AlUbono’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit.” 


DABRIDGECOURT BELCHIER. 

^abridgccourt Bolchier was admitted at 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, m 1508 ; 
removed to Christchuroh, Oxford, whore ho 
took his B.A. in 1000. He translated into 
English “Hans Boerport, his Risible Comedy 
of See mo and See me Not,** 1018 Wood 
ascribes some other pieces to him.— -Sec 
Allibono’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng Lit. ” ; Camp- 
bell’s “ Specimens.” 


JOHN WEBSTER^ 

John Webster, the “ noble-minded/* as 
tfatUtt designates him, bved and died about 
the same time as Dekker, rith*\rhom he 
wrote in the conjunct authorship then so 
oommfin. His original dramas are the 
Dudhess of Malfy/* ** Guise, or the Hmssaere 


of Prance/* the “ Devil’s Law Case,** ** Appius 
and Virginia,” and the “White DevB, or | 

Vittoria Corombona ” Webster, it has i 

been said, was clerk of St Andrew’s churob, 
Holbom; but Mr. Dyce, his editor and bio- 
graplier, searolicd the registers of the parish 
for his name without success. The “ White 
Devil ” and the “ Duchess of Malfy ” liavo 
divided the opinions of critics as to their 
relative merits. They are both powerful 
dramas, though filled with “ supemiimeraTy 
horrors.” The former was not successful on 
the stage, and the "author published it with a 
dedication, in which ho states, that “ most of 
the people that corny to the play-house re- 
semble those ignorant assd^ who, visiting 
stationers’ shops, their use is not to inquire 
for good books, but new books.” He was 
accused, like Jouson, of being a alow writer, 
but ho consoles himself with the example of 
Enripidos, and confesses that ho did not 
write with a goo.so quill winged w'ith two 
feathers. lu this slighted play there are 
some exquisite touche.s of pathos and natural 
fooling. The grief of a group of mourners 
over a dead body is thus described : — 

“ J found them winding of Marcello’s corse, 

And there in such a solemn melody, 

’Tween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies, 

Suoh as old graudamos w'atching by the dead 
Were wont to outwear the night with ; that, 
believe me, 

I hod no oyca to guide me forth the room, 

They were so o’erchargod with water.” 

Tlio funonil dirge for Marcello, sung by his 
mother, x>oascs.«ics, says Charles I.»amb, “that 
intensenoss of fooling whicli seem.s to resolve 
itself into the elements which it contem- 
plates ” ; — 

“ Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover. 

And ^dth loaves and floWers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his fiinonU’dole, 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole. 

To raise him hillocks that shall keep him 
worm. 

And, when gay tombs are robb’d, sustain no 
harm ; 

But keep the wolf far thence, that's foe to 
men, 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again.” 

The following couplet has been admired 

“Glories, like glow-wozms, afar off shine bright ; 
But look’d to near, have neither heat nor 
light.” 

The “ Duchess of Malfy ** abounds more in 
the terrible graces. It turns on the mortal 
offence which the la^y gives to her two proud 
brothers, Ferdinand, Duke d Calabria^ and a 
cardinal, by indulging in a generous though 
infatuated passiou for Antonio, her stewav^ 
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^Chamhor$, Tol.i. pp. 211, 212.) Shaw says, 
But perhaps the most powerful and original 
genius among the Shaksporian dramatists of 
the second order is John Webster. His 
terrible and funereal Mnso on * Death ; ’ his 
wild imagination revelled in images and 
sentiments which breathe, as it were, the 
odour of the charnel : his plays are full of 
pictures recalling w’ith fantastic variety all 
associations of the weakness and futility of 
human4iopos and interests, and dark question- 
ings of our future destinies. His liioniry 
physiognomy has pomothing^ of that* dark, 
bitter, and woeful expressicpi which makes us 
^hzill in the portraits of Danto. In selecting 
such revolting themes abounded in the 
black annals of ntodimval Italy, Webster 
follonred the peculiiir bent of his groat and 
morbid genius ; in the treatment of these 
subjects, we find a strange mixture of the 
hurriblo with tlie pathetic. In his language 
there is an extraordinary union of complexity 
and simplicity ; he loves to draw his illustra- 
tions not only from skulls and graves and 
epitaphs, ^ but also from the most attractive 
and picturesque obj«>cts in nature ; * and his 
o<;casional intermingling of the deoissHt and 
most innocent emotion of the most exquisite 
touches of natural beauty produces the efTect 
of the daisy springing up umi<l the festering 
mould of the graveyard.” 


THOMAS MIDDLETON 

Thomas Middleton is admired for a wild 
and fantastic fuiu'v. whicHh delights in por- 
traying scones of witchcraft and supernatural 
agency — such is tho correct estimate of Sliaw, 
in his excellent work, the ''Hist, of Eng. 
Lit,” 


JOHN FORD- 

^ John Ford, bom 1586, died 1640 (r). “ Ho 
was bom of a respectable family in Devon- 
shire : was bred to the law, and entered of 
the Middle Temple at the apre of Rovonteen. 
At the ago of twenty lie published a poem, 
entitled 'Fame's Memorial,' in honour of the 
deceased Earl of Devonshire ; and from the 
dedication of that piece it appears that he 
chiefly subsist^ upon his professional labours, 
makiiig poetry the solace of his leisure hours* 

•All his plays were published between the years 
1629 and 1639 ; but before tho former period 
he had for some time been known as a dra- 
matio writer, his works having been printed a 
considerable time after their appeannee on 
the stage; and, according to the custom of 
tlm age, had been associated in several worlra 
with other composers. With Dekker he 
joined in djamatizing a story, whiolt reflects 


more disgrace upon the age than all its genius 
could redeom; namely, the fate of Mother 
Sawyer, tho Witch of Edmonton, an aged 
woman, who had been recently the victim of 
legal and superstitioas murder — 

' Nil odoo f oodum quod non exacta vetustas 
Ediderit.' 

The time of his dciilh is unknown.”— 
(Campbeirs Specimens^ p. 166.) fc^eo Shaw's 
! " Hist. Eng. Lit. ’* ; F^fessor Sptilding's 
"Hist. Eng. Lit.”; Wcbor’acd. of Feed's 
Works ; Lord Jeflrey's article “ Ediu. 
Rev.,** X. 275, 304 ; John Gifford, “ Quart. 
Rev.,** vi. 463-487 ; Lamb's ** iSpociruens of 
Eng. Dram. Poets.” 


PHILIP MASSINGER. 

“ Of tho pergonal hi.story of Pliilip MosHingor 
little is known. Thi^ oxcollont poet was bom 
ill 1584, and died, a]>parontIy very poor, in 
1640. Ilirt birth was that of a goiitleiniLii, his 
education goml, and oven learned : for iltough 
his stay in tho University of Oxford, which 
lie ontorod in 1602, was not lonjrer than two 
years, his works prove, by the uniform 
elegance ami rohiuMl dignity of l.hoir diction, 
and by tho peculiar foiidnoHs witli which lie 
dwells on classioal allusions, that ho was iu- 
timatoly i>enotrat«.Hl with tho fliiost essence of 
tho groat clasHioal writers of antiquity. His 
theatrical life, extending from 1604 to his 
death, appears to have lieen an unintorruptod 
succession of stnigglo, ilisappointmont, ;ind 
distress ; and possess one toucdiiug docn- 
mout, proving how deep and general was that 
distress in tho dramatic profession of tho 
time. It is a letter written to Hcnslowe, the 
manager of tho Globe Theatre, in the joint 
names of Massinger, Field, ami Daborne, all 
Y>oots of considerable poimlarity, imploring 
tho loan of an insigiiiiicant Kum to liberate 
them from a debtors' prison. Like mos^ of 
his fclloW'dramatistH, Massinger frequently 
j wrote in partnership with other playwrights, 

{ tho names of Dekker, Field, Itowloy, Middle- 
ton, and others, being often found in conjunc- 
tion with his. AVe imssess the titles of about 
thirty-seven plays, either entirely or partially 
written by Massinger, of which number, how- 
ever, only eighteen are now extant, the re- 
mainder having been lost or destroyed. Those 
works are tragedies, comodios, and romantic 
dramas, partaking of both characters. The 
flnest of them are the following : tho ' Fatal 
Dowry ' ; tfie * Unnatural Combat ’ ; Ibe 
'Boman Actor,’ and the 'Duke of Milan,' 
in* the first category : the * Bondman,' the 
'Maid if i{ononr,’ and thi 'Picture,* in 
the third ; and the ' Old Law,' and ' A Kow 
Way to Fhy Old Debts,' in the second. The 
qualities which diatingoidi this noble writer 
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are, an extraordinary dignity and eleration 
of moral aentiment, a aingolar power of de- 
lineating the sorrowH of pore and lofl^ min^ 

, exi>oeed to unmerited Haffering, cast down bat 
not hnmiliated by, misfortune. In these lofty 
delineations, it i.4 impossible not to troeo the 
reflexion of Masningor’s own high bnt melan- 
oholy spirit. Fomolo purity and devotion he 
has painted with great skill ; and his plays 
tixliibit many scenes in which he has ventured 
to sound the mysteries of the deepest passions, 
ns i|i the * Fatal Dowry ' and the * Duke of 
Milon^* the subject of the latter having some 
resemblance with the terrible story of * Ma- 
riamno.’ It was unfortunately indisi^ensablo, 
in order to please the mixed audionces of tho.so 
duys, that comic and farcical scones should bo 
introduced in every i)io(;o ; and for comedy 
and pleasantry Mas.^nger had no aptitude. 
This portion of his works is in every case con- 
temptible for stn))id buflboiioTy, as well as 
odious for loathsome indecency ; and the 
ooarsonoHH and obscenity of such pa8sago.s 
forms HO painful a coutrast with the general 
elegance and purity of Ma.sHiiiger*s tone and 
language, that \vc arc driven to the supi>o- 
nition of his having had recourse to other 
hands to supply this obnoxious matter in 
obedience to the popular taste. Massinger’s 
stylo and versifloation are singularly sweet 
and nolde. No writer of that day is so free 
from archaisms aii*l obscurities ; and perhaps 
there is none in whotn more constantly appears 
all the force, hartnony, and dignity, of which 
the English language, is susceptible. From 
many passages wo may draw the conclusion 
that Massinger was a fervent Catholic. The 
‘ Virgin Martyr’ is indeed a Catholic mystery ; 
and in many plays — as, for example, the ‘ 15o- 
negado * — ho Ims attributed to Itomaniat con- 
fessors, and oven to the thou unpopular Jesuits, 
the most amiable and Christian virtues. If wo 
desire to characterise Massinger in one soii- 
tonoo, wo may say that ilignity, tenderness, 
and grace, ore the qualities in which ho excels.” ' 
(Shaw's “ Hist, of Eng. Lit.,” pp. 170, 171.) — 
Soi, Campboll's ** Cyc. Eng. Lit.," vol. i. 


JOHN MAESTON. 

Voty little is known of this poet. In 1598 
he publisheii ** Certayuo Satires," and in 1599, 
the ** Scourge of ViUony.” Ho produced also 
some comedies. Dr. Angus considers the 
** Satires” decidedly inferior to Hall’s, and 
very poor. — " Handbook of English lit.," 


THOMAS OOPPE. ^ 

r 

UKunas Qoff#, bom 1592, died 1027. ^'Tliis 
writefv" «i 3 rs Campbell, **left four or five 
dramatio pieoas, of very ordinary merit. Ho 


was bred at Christ Chnrch, Oxford. He held 
the living of East Clandon, in Snrrey, bnt nn- 
fortonatdj sneoeeded not only to the living, 
bnt to the widow of his predecessor, who, being 
a Xantippe, contributed, according to Lang- 
baine, to shorten his days by the ‘ violence of 
her provoking tongm.' He had the reputation 
of an eloquent preacher, and some of his 
sermons appeared in print." 


THOMAS HEYWOOD. 

The date of birth and death unknown. 
This poet exhibits a" graceful fancy, and one 
of his plays, “A Woman killed with Kind- 
ness,” is among the most touching of this 
period. — Shaw’s “Hist. Eng. Lit.” 


GEORGE SANDYS. 

George Sandys, bom 1577, died 1648. A 
traveller and poet. He was the youngest 
son of the Archbishop of York. His “ Travels 
in the East,” and his translation of Ovid's 
“ Metamorphoses,” were very popular. Pro- 
fessor Spalding says that these translations 
“ are poetically pleasing, and they have a 
merit in diction and versification which has 
boon acknowledged thankfully by later writers. ’ * 
—See R. Aris WiUmott’s “ Lives of tho 
Sacred Poets,” i. 


SIDNEY GODOLPHIN. 

Sidney Godolphin, bom 1610, died 1642. 
He was a native of Comw'oll, and tho brother 
of the treasurer Godolphin, and flourished and 
X>ori8hed in tho Civil wars. Lord Clarendon 
praise<l him highly. He wrote several 
original poems and translations of the “ lives 
of Dido and ^!)nca»,” from Virgil, 1658. — 
Campbell’s “ Specimens Hobbes’s “ Levia- 
than.” , 


^ylLLlAXL WARNER. 

William Warner, bom 1558, died 1609,* was 
a native of Oxfordshire, an attorney of tho 
Common Pleas, and the author of “ Albion’s 
England." This poem, pnbliebcd in 1586, is 
a history of England from the Deluge to the 
reign of James I. It supplanted in populax* 
favour tho “ Mirror for Magistrates.’* T^e 
stylo of the work Was much admired in its 
d^, and Meres, in his “ Wit’s Treasmy,” 
says, that by Warner’s pen the Eni^ishton^e 
was “ mightily enriched and gorgeenudy in- 
vested in rarer ornaments and resplendent 
habil^ents." Tim tales are ebie^y ct a 
merry oast, and many of them liijbeoent. 
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GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

Gcorg6 Chapmsn* bom 1557, died 1634, 
a native of Hitching Hill, in the coimty of 
Hertford, and staged at Oxford. !l^m 
thence he repaired to London, and became 
the friend of Shakspero, Spenser, Daniel, 
Marlowe, and other contemporary men of 
genius. Ho was jmtronised by Prince Henry, 
and Carr, £arl of Somerset. The death of 
the qpc, and the disgrace of the other, must 
have injured his prospects ; but he is supposed 
to have hod some place at courts either under 
King James or his consort Anne. Ho lived 
to an advanced ago ; and, according to Wood, 
was a person of reverend asi^ect, religious, and 
tom^icrate. Inigo Jones, wiih whom ho lived 
on terms of intimate frieudHliip, planned and 
erected a monument to his memory over 
his burial-place, on the south side of St. 
Oilos'.s church in tho fields ; but it was 
unfortunately destroyed with tho ancient 
church. 

Cbai»mau seems to have been a favourite of 
his own times ; and in a HubKoquont ago, his 
version of Homer oxeited the raptures of 
"Waller, and was diligently consulted by Po|h». 
Tho latter speaks of its during fin% though lie 
owns that it is clouded by fustian. Webster, 
his fellow dnvmatist, praihcs his “full and 
heightened stjlo,” a eharaidor which ho docs 
not deser\*o in any favourable sense ; for liis 
diotioii is chiefly marked by barbarous mgged- 
nesH, false elevation, and extravagant lueta- 
lihor. Tho drama owes him very little ; his 
“ Bussy D’Ambois ’* is a piece of frigid atro- 
city, and in tho “ Widow’s Tears,” where his 
heroine Cynthia foils in love with a sentinel 
guarding the corpse of her husband, whom 
she was bitterly lamenting, he has dramatized 
one of the most puerile and disgusting legends 
ever fabricated for the disparagement of 
female constancy. See Campbell’s “Speci- 
mens,” p. 130 ; Allibono’s “ Grit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit. ” ; Warton’s “ Hist. Eug. Poetry 
Langbaine’s “ Dramat,. Poets.” 


BICHABD ALLISON. 

Scarcely an^hing is known of this writer. 
He published, in 1590, “ A Plaine Confutation 
of a Treatise of Brownism, entitled, A 
Description of the Visible Church.” •‘An 
Houre’s Recreation in Musioke, apt for In- 
struments and Yoyoes,” appeared in 1606. 


ROBERT BURTON. 

BobsiiBiiilK>n,bQrii 1576, died 1640. 
every nation,” says Shaw, *‘there may be 
f om^ a ^nall immber of writers who, in their 


life, in the objects of their studies, and in the 
form and manner of their prodootSons, bear a 
peculiar stamp of eccentricity. No country 
has been more prolific in such exceptional in- 
dividualities thw England, and no ago than 
the sixteenth century. There cannot bo a 
more striking example of this small but 
curious class than old Roliort Barton, whose 
life and writings are equally odd. His 
personal history was that of a retired and 
laborious scholar, and his i>rineipal work, tho 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,* is a strange com- 
bination of tho most oxtensivo and out-af-the- 
way reading, with just obsor\'ation and a 
peculiar kind of grave satiiniino humour. Tho 
object of the writer vtoa to give a complolo 
monograph of Molouelioly, and to point out 
its causes, its symptoms, its treatment, and 
its cure : but tho descriptions given of the 
various phases of thoadisoaso ore written in 
so curious and podiuitio a st.>lo, accompanied 
with such an infinity of ciuaint observation, 
and illn.stratod by such a moss of quotations 
from a emwd of nuthoi*M, iirincipally tho 
medical writers of tho fouriccniii and fifteenth 
conturies, of wliom not one rciulor in a thou- 
sand in tlio proseiii day has over hoar<l, that 
tho ‘ Anatomy ' possossi^s a charm which no 
one can resist who has onc*o fallen under its 
fas4dnaiion. 

“ Tho enormous amount of curious 
quotation with whit^h Burton has inemsted 
every paragrajih and almo*«t every lino of his 
work has reiulertMl him tho favourite study of 
those who wish to appear learned at a small 
expense ; and his pages have served as a 
quarry from which a multitude of authors 
have borrowed, and often without ooknow- 
ledgemcnt, much of tlndr materials, as the 
great Itoinau feudal families plundered tho 
Coliseum to construct their frowning fortress- 
palaces. 

“ Tho greater part of Burton's 2a. 
borious life was passed in tho University of 
Oxford, where ho died, not without suspicion 
of having hastened liis own end, in order that 
it might exactly corroh|>ond with tho astrolo- 
gical predictions which ho is said, beiug% firm 
believer in that science, to have drawn from 
his own horoscope. Ho is related to have 
been himself a victim to that melancholy 
which ho has so minutely described, and hit 
tomb bears tho astrological scheme of his own 
nativity, and on inscription eminently charac- 
teristic of the man: *Hic jacst Domooritns 
junior, cui vitaiu dedit et mortem Melan- 
cholia.’ of Lit, p. 106, 107.) 

Prefixed to the “Anatomy” is a poem of 
twelve stanzas on Melancholy, from which 
Milton l^rrowed some* of the imagety of 
II Peneeroso ; and Dr. Ferriar, of Maachestor, 
•created some sensation in 1798, by slmwing 
that gteme hod copied passages ver&iim, 
without Viknowledgement. *— Dr. Axigns’a 
“ Handbook of Eng. lit. ” ; AUibone’s “ Crit. 
Diet. Eng. lit.” * 
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NATHANIEL FIELD. 

Nathanio! Field, in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I., wrote **A Woman is a 
Weathercock,” 1612 ; Amends for Ladies,” 
1618. Shaw's ** Hist. Eng. lit." 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

William Alexander, Earl of Storline, bom 
1580, died 1640. ‘‘William Alexander, of 
Menf^rie, travelled on the Continent as tutor 
to the Earl of Argyll ; and after his return 
to his native country (Scotland), having in 
vain solicited a mistress, whom he celebrates 
in his poetry by the name of Aurora, ho 
married the daughter of Sir William Erskine. 
Having repaired to the court of James I., he 
obtained the notice o^ the monarch, was ap* 
pointed gentleman usher to Prince Charles, 
and was knighted by James. Both of thoso 
sovereigns patronized his scheme for colonizing 
Nova Scotia, of which the latter made him 
lord-lieutenant. Charles I. created him Earl 
of Sterline in 1633, and for ten years ho hold 
the oi&co of secretary of state for Scotland, 
with the praise of moderation, in times that 
were rendered peculiarly trying by the 
straggles of Laud against the Scottish Pres- 
byterians. Ho wrote some very heavy 
tragedies ; but there is elegance of expression 
in a few of his shorter pieces .” — {CfimphvlVs 
Speeimens^ p. 158.) Walpole says of this 
author, that ho was greatly superior to the 
stylo of his ago. Pinkerton calls ‘‘Tlie 
Parmnesis ” a noble poem. Dr. Drake, refer- 
ing to his tragedies, states that although 
these pieces are not oalonlatod for the stage, 
still they include some admirable lessons for 
sovereign power, and sovonil choruses wTitten 
with no small share of poetic vigour. Dr. 
Anderson considers his ‘‘ Parmnosis ” and 
” Aurora ” almost classical performances, and 
well meriting publication.'-— Allibono’s “ Crit. 
Diet. Eng. Lit. ” ; Chambers's Cyo. Eng. 
lit.” 

« 

THOMAfl STOKER. 

Thomas Storer died 1604. The birth of this 
poet is unknown. We, however, find him 
eleoted a student of Christchurch, Oxford, in 
1587. Wood says ho was the sou of John 
Storer, a Londoner, and that ho died in the 
mebtoj^lia. He wrote the " History of Car- 
dinal Wolaey,” and several pastoral pieces in 
" England's Helicon." See Campbell's “ Spe- 
cimens." 


' CRKSOfiB FITZGEFFRET.^ 

AU we know is given by Camplrall, who says 
be was rsetor of St. Dominie, Cornwall, and 
dMin 1696. 


JOHN DOWLAND. ' 

John Dowland, died 1615. An English 
mnsioian, published several musical treatises, 
amongst which was a translation of Ornitha- 
pharens’s ‘‘ Micrologus ; or, Art of Singing," 
fol. 1609, AUibone's " Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit." 


EDWARD VfiRfe, EARL OP OXFC&D. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, bora 1534, 
died 1604, the author of somo verses in the 
“ Paradise of Dainty Devices.” Ho sat as 
Great Chamberlain of England upon the trial 
of Mary Queen of Scots. The following from 
Disraeli is of interest 

“ It is an odd circumstance in literary re- 
search that I am enabled to correct a story' 
which was written about 1680. Tlio ‘ Aubrey 
Papers/ recently published with singular 
faithfulness, retaining all their peculiarities, 
even to the grossest errors, wore memoranda 
for the u%e of Anthony Wood’s great work. 
But beside thoso. the Oxford antiquary had a 
very extensive literary correspondence; and 
it is known, that when speechless and dying 
ho evincetl the fortitude to call in two friends 
to destroys vast multitude of papers : about 
two bushels full were ordered for the fires 
lighted for the occasion ; and, ‘ as ho was ex- 
piring, he expressed both his knowledge and 
approbation of what was done, by throwing 
out his hands.’ These two bushels full were 
not, however, all bis pax>ers ; his more private 
ones ho had ordered not to bo opened for 
seven years. I 8us|K»ct also, that a great 
number of letters wore not burnt on this 
occasion ; for I have discovered a manuscript 
written about 1720 to 1730, and which, tho 
writer tolls us, consists of * Excerpts out oi 
Anthony Wood's papers.’ It is closely 
written, and contains many curious facts not 
to bo found elsewhere. Those papers of 
Anthony W^ood probably still exist in the 
A'shmolean Museum should they have 
perish^, in th.at case this solitary manuscript , 
will be tho solo record of many ixitorosting 
luirticulnrs. 

“By these I correct a little story which 
may he found in tho ‘Aubrey Papers,* vol. " 
ill. 395. It is an account of one Kioholas 
Hill, a man of gproat learning, and in the high 
confidence of a remarkable and munificent 
Earl of Oxford, travelling with him abroad. 

I transcribe the printed Aubrey account. 

“ * In his travels with his lord (I forget * 
whether Italy or Germany, but I think the^- 
former), a poor man begg^ him to give him 
a penny. “ A penny ! ” said Mr. HiU ; “ what 
dost say to ten pounds F Ah ! ten 
pounds,” said the beggar ; that would make 
a man happy.” Mr. HiU gave him im- 
mediately ten pounds, and putt it downe upon 
L aeoount “ litem, to a beggar ten jpopnds to 
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make him happy ! * ** The point of thia story 
has been marred in the toUingr : it was drawn 
np from the following letter by Aubrey to 
A. Wood, dated July 16, 1689. * A poor Tnn.n 
asked Mr. Hill, his lordship's steward, once to 
give him sixpence, or a shilling, for an aim**. 
“ What dost say if I give thee ton pounds ? *' 

Ton pounds ! that would make a man of 
me I " Hill gave it him, and put down in his 
account. “ Item, ^610 for making a man,'* 
whicE his lordship inquiring about for the 
oddness of the exprossion, not only allowed, 
but was pleased with it.* 

This philosophical humourist was the 
steward of Edwiirtl Voro, Earl of Oxford, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. This poor was a 
person of elegant accomplishments ; and Lord 
Orford, in his ' Noble Authors,' has given a 
higher character of liim than perhaps ho may 
deserve. Ho wa^t of tho liigho'^t rank, in 
great favour with tho rinoen, and, in tho stylo 
of tho day, when all our fashions and our 
poetry ivero moulding themselves on tho 
Italian mo<lol, ho was tho ‘ Mirrout of Tu**- 
canismo ; * and, in a w*ord. this coftoinbical 
IK*cr, after kcvou years* residence in Flnrciice, 
returned highly ‘ Italianatcil.' Tho ludicrous 
motive of this pcrt'grinatiou is given in tho 
present mann^cript account. Haughty of 
his descent and iilHance, irritablo with ciFe- 
minato delicacy and personal vanity, a littlo 
circumstance almost too minute to bo recorded, 
inflicted such an injury on his x>rido, that in 
his mind it required years of absence from tho 
court of England oro it could bo forgotten. 
Once making a low obci»^anco to tho rxuocn, 
before tho whole court, this stately and in- 
flated peer PufTcred a mischance, which has 
hapxjencd, it is said, on a like occasion — it 
was ‘ light ns nir ! ’ But this accident so 
sensibly hurt hi** mawkish delicacy', and so 
humbled his aristocratic dignity, that Im 
could not rai-ie his eyes on his royal mistress. 
He resolved from that day to * be a banished 
man,’ and resided for seven years in Italyf 
living in more grandeun at Florence than tho 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Ho spent in those 
years forty thousand pounds. On his return 
ho presented tho queen with embroidered 
gloves and iicrfumcs, tlion for the first time 
introduced into England, as Stowe has noticed. 
Furt of the presents seem to have some 
reference to the Earl's former mischance. 
The queen received them graciously, and was 
even painted wearing those gloves ; but my 
authority states, that the mascnlino sense of 
Elizabeth could not abstain from congratu- 
lating the noble coxcomb ; perceiving, she 
^aid, that at length my lord had forgot the 
mentioning the littlo mischance of seven years 
ago! 

This peer’s munificenco abroad was indeed 
the talk of Europe ; but tho secret motive of 
this was as wicked os that of his travels had 
been ridienloQs. This Earl of Oxford had 
married daughter of Lord Burleigh, and 

I ' 


when this great statesman would not consent 
to^ save the life of the Duke of Norfolk, tho 
friend of this earl, ho swore to rovengo him* 
self on the countess, out of hatred to his 
father-in-law. Ho not only forsook her, but 
studied every means to waste that great in* 
heritanco which had descended to him from 
his ancestors. Secret history often startles 
us with unexpected discoveries : tho xiersonal 
affbetatious of this earl induced him to quit a 
court, where he stood in the highest favour, 
to domosti<*ato himself abroad j and a ^mily 
2 nqur was tho sei'ret motive of that splendid 
proiligality whicli. at Flortmco, could throw 
into bhadu tho court of Tuscany itself." 


SIR THOM Al^ OVERBURY. 

“ Sir Thomas Ovorbnry was burn in 1681, 
and XHTished in tho Tower of London, 1613, 
by a fato that is too well known. Tho com- 
XuisKion of the public for a man of worth, 

* wliOHO spirit htill walked uiirovenged amongst 
them,* together wiili the contrast of his ideal 
wife with the Countess of Essex, who was his 
ninrderesH, attached an interest and popularity 
to hi^ x^oeni, and made it x^aHs through Hixteon 
editions before tho yiwu* 1663. His ‘Cha- 
rmjlerh,or Witty Descrix^tions of the Properties 
of buiidry PersuiiM,' is a work of cotiHiderable 
merit ; but unfortunately hin proso, as well as 
hm %erHe, has a dryness and quaint ness that 
scorn to opx>roHH tJio natural movement of hU 
thoughts. As a pout, ho lias few imposing 
attractions : liis beauties must bo fetched by 
repented iicrusal. They are those of solid 
roflectiou, predominating over, but not oxtin* 
gui:<hing, ponsibility ; and there is danger of 
tho rciuler nogb»cting, under tho coldnoss and 
ruggedness of his manner, tho manly but iiii* 
OKteiitatious moral feeling that is conveyed in 
his maxims, wliieit are sterling and liberal, if | 
wc can only x>ardon a few obsolete ideas on j 
female education.*' — (Cumiibell's Sperimene^ 

X>. 74.) How charming is tho following do* 
bcription by Ovorbury : — 

** A fair and hapxiy mDkmaid is a country 
wonch, that is so far from making herself 
beautiful by art, that one look of hers is able 
to put all foco-physio out of countenance. 

She knows a fair look is but a dumb orator to 
commend virtue ; therefore minds it not. All 
her oxcollcncies stand in her so silently, as if 
they had stolen upon her without her know* 
ledge. Tho lining of her apparel, which is 
herself, is far better than outsides of tissue ; 
for though she bo not arr^ed in tho spoil of 
the silkwovn, she is decked in ittnocenco,^a 
for better wearing. She doth not, with lying 
Jdng in bed, spoil both her complexion ^ind 
conditions, ^atnre hath tanfht her, too, im- 
moderate sImp is met to the soul ; sho rises 
therefore with Chaaticlore, her damg’s cook, 
and at night makes the lambs her curfew. In 
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milking a cow, and straining the teats through 
her fingers, it seems that so sweet a milk- 
press makes the milk whiter or sweeter ; for 
norer came almond-glore or aroxnatio oint- 
ment on her palm to taint it. The golden 
earn of com fall and kiss her feet when she 
reaps them, as if they wished to be bound 
nnd led prisoners by the same hand that felled 
them. Her breath is her own, which scents 
all the year long of June, like a new nuide 
haycock. She makes her hand liard with 
labour, and her heart soft with pity ; and 
whef winter evenings f^ early, sitting at her 
merry wheel, she sings defiance to the giddy 
wheel of fortune. She doth all things with 
so Hwoot a grace, it seems ignorance will not 
suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do 
well. She bestows her year's wages at next 
fair, and in choosing her garments, counts no 
bravery in the worlt like decency. The 
gardeiii»and beoliivo arc all her own physic 
and surgery, and she lives the longer for it. 
She dares go alone and unfold sliecp in the 
night, and fears no manner of ill, l)eoausc she 
means none ; yot, to say truth, .«*ho is never 
alone, but is still octiompaniod with old songs, 
honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones ; 
yet they have thoir efficacy, in that they are 
not palled with ensuing idle cogitations. 
Lastly, her dreams are bo chaste, that she 
dare tell them :* only n Friday's dream is all 
her superstition ; that she conceals for fear of 
anger. Thus lives she, and nil her care is, 
she may die in the spring-time to have store 
of fitwers stuck upon her wiudiug-shoet.” 


BICHABD NICCOLS- 

Bichard Niccols, bom 1584. He contributed 
to the Mirror for Magistrates,** which was 
carried on by Churchyard, Drayton, and others. 
He wrote the “Cuokoo,** in imitation of 
Dra 3 rton*B Owl,** and a drama. “ The 
Twynnos* Tragedy.'* Wood says he was a 
Londoner, that he studied at Oxford, and 
obtained some congenial employment. Camp- 
bell's ** Specimops." 


FRANCIS DAVISON. 

Francis Davison, Bsn of '^illiam Davison, 
an eminent statesman in the time of Elizabeth. 
Ho wrote several pieces in the “ Poetical 
Rhapsody." This collection contains poems by 
Walter Davison, Sir John Davies, Sir Philip 
Sydney, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Countess of 
Pembroke, Spencer, Sir H. Walton, Donne, 
Grocno, end others. “ How say you, reader ? 
Is not the above a glorious pageant of poets ? 
Does ndPtho mere oiiumoratioii of them beget 
in thee a longing to explore the pages which 
contain thoir bright thoughts and tuneful 
lines ? "—See Allibone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. 
lit."; Campbell's “Specimens." 


SIMON WASTALL. 

Born in Westmoreland about 15G0 ; died 
about 1G30. 
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96.— THE nCDUCTIOX TO THE COM- 
PLAINT OF HENgY, DUKE OF BUCK- 
INGHAM. • 

Tho wrathfull winter procliincre on a pace, 
AVitli bliwtrin^ bad ul j baro<l tho troen, 

And oldo Saturnus ^ith hirt fro'-ty fai'o 
■\Vitli chilling ooldo liad i>oar-it the toiidcp 
^roon ; 

Tho inaiitolK r(*ut, wherein onwTttpped ]»oen 
Tho (•hLd'iom grovoi that nowe laye over- 
tlirowcn, ^ 

The tajicts tome, and every Mouio down 
blowou. 

Tho Hoyle tlint or^-t ho soonil.. wa«s 1 o noon, 
Was all dcnpoyhid ot‘ In*!* luMutiO'^ howo ; 

And HOot fro**ho flowerh (\%lu're >>itK tho pom- 
luera quooii 

llatl clad tho oiirth) now Boreas blaste-» dowxio 
blowo 

And small fowlos flocking, in their Pong did 
rewe 

Tho wmtorft wrath, wlicr with echo thing de- 
fasto 

In woful wise bowaylod tho poinmor past. 

Hawthorne had lost liis motl<»y lyveryo 
The naked twiggoH wore kIua cring all for coldo ; 
And dropping doM ne tho tearos abundantly ; 
Koho thing (me thought) with weping eye mo 
toldo • 

Tho crucll soanon, bidding me witholdc 
My solfo within, for I was gotten out 
|« Into the feldes whereas I wolkte about. 

When loe the night with mistio mantels sprod, 
Can darko tho daye, and dim the azure skyes, 
And Venus in her message Hernie<4 PI>ed 
To bluddy Mars, to wyl him not to ryse, 

AVhile she her selfo approcht in speudy wise ; 
And Virgo hiding her di'«dainfnl hrest 
With Thetis now had hiyd her downe to rest. 

* Whiles Scorpio dreading Sagittarius dart. 
Whoso bowo prest bent in sight, tho string 
hod slypt, 

Downe slyd into the ocean flud aparte, 

Tho Beare that in the Iryshe seas had dipt 
Hia griesly feete, with speede from thenoc he 
whypt; 

For Thetas hastiiig from the Yirginea bed 
PuxsnadLthe Beer, that ear she eame was fled. 


And Phieton nowo noaro reaching to his race 
With gli'-toring beauieH, gold stroamyngo 
where they bent 

Wa*< prest to enter in his renting place. 
Cr^^luns that in the earto fyrsto went 
Had e^ eu now attayndo his journeys stent 
And fust doeliuing hhbaway his heail, 

Wliile Titan eouched him in his xmri]i](p l>od. 

And pale Cinthon wit Ix her borrowo<l liglit 
Beginning to Mi)»ply her brothers i)liu*o, 

Wiw past the nooiisteodo h> re degrees in sight. 
When sparkling starresanod the heavens face 
With twinkling light sheen on the earth ajinoe, 
'i'liat whyle they brought about the iiightes 
ehure 

Tho darko hail ilhumed tho day oar I was ware. 

And Horo\ring 1 to see the sommer flowers 
'J'ho livly greono, tho lusty leas forlorno, 

'I ho sturdy trees so shattorod with the showers, 
I'hu holds so fmlo that floorisht so boforuo 
It taught me wtd all earthly thingos l>e borne 
To dye tho doath, for nought long time may 
last ; 

Tho bommors beauty yooldos to winters blast. 

Then looking upward to the heavens leaines 
With nightea starroa thick xxiwdred every 
where, 

Which erst so glistonod with tho golden 
stroamos 

That chearefuU Plicbus Bjiroad downe from 
his Hjiboro, o 

Boholrliug darko opx>r«*HHing day so noaro ; 

Tho soduyno sight reduced to my mindo 
Tho sundry chaungos tliut in earth we fynde. 

That musing on this worldly wealth in thought, 
Which comes and goes moijR foatot than wo sre 
The flyekering flame that with the fyer is 
wrought. 

My busio mindo proHonte<l unto mo 
iSuch fall of pieros as in this realmo had be : 
Tliat ofte I wisht some would their woea do- 
Poryve*, » 

To w'am^tbe rest whom fortune left alive. 

I 

And stray^forth stalking with Tedonble& pace 
For that I sawo the night drewo on ao fast, 

In blacko all clad there fell before my face 
A piteoua wight, whom woe had al ferwaate. 
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Farth from her i>on the cnetall toares out- 
brast, 

And nyij^hinj;' floro her han loa aho wrong and 
folde, 

Toro ol her heoro, that ruth ^aa to boholde 

Her body email forwithcred ard foroapont, 

Aa la the atalk that aommcrs drought opproat , 
Her wealked faoe with wofol tcmres beapront, 
Her colour pido, and (oa it aecmrl her bo^t) 

In woe and pLiynt roiKjHed ^\as her rest 
And aa the atone that dropper o? water wooros , 
So dtjitcd wher her chcckos with full of toaros 

Her lyoH awollon with flowing stioarao-i afloto, 
MTherewith her lookes throwoii up full pi- 
teouMlio, 

Her forccilo < hanrloa together ofto *ihQ amoto. 
With doleful ahrikoH that echoed m the akyc 
Wlioao playnt auch M/hea dyd 8tra>t ocoom 
pany, 

That in my doomo was no^ or man did ^oo 
A wight but hulfo so n oe bego i ns she 

Thotuuiaxtf ill ^ 1 trltjl) st’* — - 16c nM5G3 


97 — ALLEGOBICAL PERSONAGES DE- 
SCRIBED IN HELL 

And first within the porch and of hell, 
bat deep Romorhe of ( oiisoionee all bospi cut 
With toara , and to herself oft would she t< 11 
Her 'ivrotc hoduoss, and, onrsmg, never atent 
To aob and nigh but over thuH lament 
With thoughtful cnio , as she that all in vain, 
Would wear and wasto contmunlly in luun 


When fell Rovengo, with Vloodj foul pretence. 
Had i>how d heraelf as next in order sot. 
With trembling Umbs wo softly twirted thence. 
Till in our e>cs another sight we met , 

When fro heart a Mgh forthwith 1 fot, 
Rmng, alas, upon the woeful plight 
Of Miher> , that next api cai d in sight 

Hia f ICO was lean and some-deal pm d awa>, 
And eke his h luds e msumc 1 to tho bone , 
But, w hnt his bofjiv vn as, I c innot sa^ , « 

For on lus tare use r nment had ho none. 

Save i louts and patth'^s p oced one by on© , 

\\ ith staff in liand, and np on shoulders cant, 
Hii chief defence e gainst tho winter s I last 
r 

Him foo I, for most, w is wil 1 fruits of tho tree, 
Unless Bometimo sonio numbs fell to his 
share, 

Which in lus wallet long, Gol wot kept he, 
As on tho vhieh full daint ly woiihl ho faro , 
His dnnk, tho running stream, lus c up, tho bare 
Of his palm closed, his bod, tho hard cold 
ground 

To this pbor bfo was Mi^-e’^* abound 

Whose wretched ntato when wo hod well be- 
held, 

With ternk’* ruth on him, and o i lus feers, 

In thoughtful cares forth thei our poco we 
hold. 

And, bj and b>, another shape appears 
Of greodv Caro, atill biunhmg up the bnors. 
His knuckles knob d, his flesh deep dinted m, 
With tawed hands, and h iid 3 tonne I <lan 

Tlio morrow grej no sooner hath bogi n 

*ro spread his light 0 1 n 1 c oping in o r cj es, 

But ho IS up, and to his work jnin 

But h t tho night s blai k misty moiitl s r ^e, 

And w Ah foul dark never so 1 mdi d 

rho fair bright daj, jit cdistth ho n^ wli *e, 

But hath hia candles to prolong his tod 

B\ Lira lay heavy Sleep tho couhin of Death, 
FI it on the ground, vntl still as any atone, 

A ver> corjisp, mivo yielding forth a brcith , 
Small ket'p took he, whom fortune frowned on, 
Ur whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high lonown, but, aa a living death. 

So dead oliv 0 , of life ho drew the breath ^ 

The body s rest, tho quiet of tho heart, 

Iho travel s ease, tho stdl night s feet was ho, 
And of our life in earth tho better pazx , 

Kiev or of sight, and yet in whom wo soo 
Things oft that [tydo] and oft that never bo. 
Without rosiioct, eateem[uig] equall> 

King Creeaus* pomp and Irus* poverty 

And next m order sad, Old-Age w© found , 

Hia beard all hoar, bia eyea hollow and bhnd , 
W’lth drooping cheer still pormg on thg 
ground, 

Ae on the place where nature him assign'd 
To rest, when that the eiatere had untwmd 


Her eves unstedfast, rolling hero and there, 
Whiil d on each place, as place that voiigeanco 
brought, 

So wraa her mind contiiinnllv iii fear, 

Toat and tormoiAed w ith tho tedious thought 
Of those do eatc 1 ciime:> which aho had 
wrought 

Wiih droailful cheer, and Uh ks thrown to tho 
»k>, 

Wial ng for death, a:.d j ct sho could not die 

Next, saw Drevod, all trembling how ho 
shook 

With foot iineortaiu, profer d hero and there 
Benumb d with siioeeh and, with a ghastly 
look, 

Seaiehod every place all i»alo and deail for fear, 
His cap borne up with storing of his hair 
'htoin d and aina 'od at his ow n shodo for dread, 
And fearing gremter dnugore than was need. 

And, next, within the entry of this lake. 

Sat fell R^enge, gnashing her tootai for ire ; 
Devinng means bow ebo may vengesnoe take 
Heirtr in reat, 'till sbe bavo ber doairo ; 

But frets witlnn so far forth with the^flre 
Of wrssking flames, that now detemunea ebo 
To die bt death, or *veng'd by death to bo. 
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His Yital thread, and ended Tvith their knife 
The fliseting eourao of fast declining life : 

There heard we him with broke and hollow 
plaint 

Bue with himself his end approaching fa^t. 
And all for nought his wretched mind tor- 
ment 

With sweet remembrance of his p!oa<)ures 
past. 

And ftrosh delights of lusty youth forcwn.«sto : 
Becountiug which, how w'ould ho bob and 
shriek, 

And to bo young again of Jove bc«eok I 

But, an the cruel fates^^o fixed be 
That lime forepast cannot return asyain, 

This one request of Jove yet pra/ivl he. — 
That, in such wither d plight, and wretched 
pain, 

AsaOld. occompany’d witli her Ion tli some train. 
Hod brouglii on him, all were it wtw' and grief 
* lie might u wdiilo yet linger forth his life, 

And not so soon descend into the pit ; 

Whore Death, when ho the inorial corp'^o hath 
slain. 

With reckless hand in grave doth cover it : 
Thereafter never to enjo}" again 
The gladsome light, but, in tlu' ground ylain. 
In depth of darkness w'aste and wear to 
Tiought, 

As he had nc*cr into the w'orld boon brought : 

But who had seen him sobbing how’ he stood 
Vnto himself, and how he would bomtum 
His youth forepa^'t — as though it w rought him 
goo<i 

To talk of youth, all w'erc his youth fore- 
gone — 

He would liavo mused, and inar%cl’d much 
whereon 

Tliis wretched Ago should^lifo desire so fain. 
And knowt, full well life doth but length hi| 
pain: 

Crook-back'd ho was, tooth-shaken, and blear- 
e>ed ; 

Went on three feet, and sometime crept on 
four ; 

With old lame bones, that rattled by his side ; 
His scalp all pil'd, and ho with eld forelore, 
His wither'd fist still knocking at death's 
door; 

Fumbling, and driveling, os ho draws his 
breath ; 

• For brief, the shape and messenger of Death. 

TAnd fast by him pale Malady was placed : 

Sore sick in bed, her colour all foregone ; 
Bereft of stomach, savour, and of taste, 

Ke could she brook no meat but broths alone ; 
Her breath oorrupt ; her keepers every one 
Abhorring her; her sickness past zeenre, 
Detesting physio, and all physio’s cure. 


But, oh, tho dolcM sight that then we see ! 
Wo turn’d our look, and on the other side 
A grisly shape of Famine monght we see : 
With greedy looks, and gaping mouth, that 
cried 

And roar’d for meat, as she should there have 
died ; 

Her hotly thin and bare as any bone. 

Whereto was loft nought but tho case alone. 

And that, alas, was gnaw'oti every where. 

All full of holes ; that I no nuuight refrain 
From tears, to hoc how she her arms<ll^ould 
tear. 

And with her teeth guaf«h on tlio bcues in vain. 
When, all for nought, she fain wouhl so sustain 
Her siar\en corpse, that rather Koiii'dasUado 
Than any substance of a creature xtiado : 

Great was her force, aw horn stono-wall could 
not stay : 

Her tearing nails snatidiiug at all she saw ; 

I With gaping jawrs. that by no nioniis yinay 
Bo Hatisfy’d from hunger of her maw. 

But cats herself as she that hath no law ; 

Cf nil wing, alas ! her carcaso all in vain, 

AMicre you muy count oaeh sinow, bone, and 
vein. 

On her while we thus firndy fix'd our eyes, 
’I'hat bled for ruth of swli a dreary sight, 
liO, suddenly she shriek'd in so huge ti'ise 
Ah made hell gates to shiver with the might ; 
Whcrt^wiUi, a dart wc saw, how it diil light 
Bight on lier breast, iind, therewithal, x>alo 
Death 

Enthirliug it, to rieve her of her breath ; 

And, by and liy, a dumb dead corpse wo saw, 
Heavy, and cold, tho hIuiik) of D(*ath aright, 
Tluit daunts all earthly criMitiires to his law, 
Against whose force in vain it is to fight ; 

No iieors, no iiriuces, nor no mortal wight, 

No towns, no realms, cities, no strongest 
tower, 

But all, perforce, must yield unto his power : 

His dart, anon, out of tho corpse ho tooV, 

And in his han4l (a dreadful sight tt> soo) 

With groat triumph cftHoous the same he 
shook. 

That most of all iny fears afifrayed mo ; 

His hotly dight with nought but bones, pardy ; 
Tho naked shape of man there sav/ I pl^u, 

All save tho flesh, the sinew, and tho vein. 

Lastly, stood War, in glittering arms yclad, 
With visage grim, stem look, and blacldy 
hued: 

In his riglj^t handl^'a nakell'^word ho hod. 

That to tho hilts was all with blood imbraed ; 
And in his left (that kings and kingdoms 
ruedh 0 

Famine and^fire he held, sad therewithal 
He rased towns, and threw down towers and 
all: 
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Oitien ho sack’d, and realms (that whilom 
ilowerM 

In honour, glory ^ and rule, above the rest) 

He overwhelm* d, and all their fame devour'd. 

Consum'd, destroy'd, wasted, and never ceas'd, 

'Till ho their woidth, their name, and all op- 
press'd : 

His face forehew'd with wounds ; and by his 
side 

Tlioro hunff his targe, with gashes deep and 
wide. 

Thonjns SacJetnllCf Earl of Do /‘set — Ahovt 15(53. 


98.— HENRY DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
IN THE INFERNAL KKCUONS. 

Then first came Honry Duke of Bnckinghann, 
His cloak of block all pile<l, and quite forlorn, 
Wringing his luunls, and Fortune oft doth 
blame. 

Which of a duke had mode him now lior scorn ; 
With ghastly looks, as one in niann(*r lorn. 

Oft spread his arms, stretched hainlM ho joins 
os fast. 

With rueful cheer, and vapoured eyes upcast. 

His cloak ho rent, his manly breast he beat ; 
His hair all torn, about the ])lai*c it Inin : 

My heart ho molt to see his grief ho great. 

As feelingly, mothought, it dropped away : 

His eyes they whirled about wtliouten stay : 
With stormy siglis the place did so complain. 

As if hia heart at each had burst in twain, 

Tlirioe ho began to tell his doloful talc. 

And thrice the sighs did Hwallow up his voice : 
At each of which ho shrieked st* withal, * 

As though the hoavons ryv<*d with the noise ; I 
Till at the hist, rooovoruig of his voice, ' 

Supping the tears that all his breast beriiiucd, | 
Chi cruel Fortune, woiquiig thus ho plained. j 

ThoMds 8(ickviUt\ Earl of Din'sit.^Afnoit 15(53. ^ 


99i^SONNET MADE ON ISABELL.V 
MARKHAM, 

Tr7#c>i I first thought her /<**>, os she stoiul at 
the Prinecss's tvinJoo\ in <jnodhj atfirt\ and 
talked to divers in the 1564. 

Whence oomca my love ? Oh, heart, iliselose ; 
It was from cheeks that shamed the rose, 
From Ups that spoil the ruby's praise, 

From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze : 
Whence cornea my woo ? as freely own ; 

Ah mo ! ’twas from a heart Uko stone. 

The blushing cheek speaks modeat^mind. 

The lips befitting words most kind, 

The ^(yo does tempt to love's desire, ^ 

And seems to asy *tis Cupid's fir^; 

Yet all so fair but speak my moan, 

S&th nonhkt doth say the heart of stone. 


Why thus, my love, so kind bespeak 
Sweet eye, sweet Up, sweet blushing che^— 
Tet not a heart to save my pain ; 

Oh, Venus, take thy gifts again ! 

Make not so fair to cause our moon. 

Or make a heart that's Uko our own. 

John Uarrinoton,~-^Ahout 1564. 


lOO.—VERSES ON A MOST STONY- 
HEARTED MAIDEN, 

Who did sorely herfmlo the Nolle Knight^ 
ttiij true Friend, 

1 . $ 

Why didst thon raise such woeful wail, 

And waste in briny tears thy days P 
’Cause she that wont to flout an<l rail, 

At last gave proof of woman’s ways ; 

She did, in sooth, display the heart 
That might kavoivTought thee greater smart. 

II. 

Why. thank her thon, not weep or moan ; 
Let others guard their careless heart, 

And pruiso the day that thus made known 
The faithless hold on w'oman's art ; 

Their lips can glozo and gain such root, 
That gentle youth hath hox>o of fruit. 

Til. 

But, ore the blossom fair doth rise, 

To shoot its sweet noHH o’er the taste, 
Creepeth disdain in cankcr-wi«o. 

And chilling scorn the fruit doth blast : 
There is no hope of nil our toil ; 

There is no fruit from auch a soil. 

JV. 

Give o'er thy plaint, the danger’s o’er ; 

She might have poison'd all thy life ; 

Suoh wayward mind had bred thee more 
Of sorrow had she proved thy wife : 

Leave her to meet oU hopeless meed. 

And bless thyself that so art freed. 

V. 

No yonth shall sue such one to win, 
Unmark'd by aU the shining fair. 

Save for her pride and scorn, suc^ sin 
f As heart of love oan never bear ; 

Like leafless plant in blasted shade, 

So liveth she-^-a barren maid. 

John ffarririffton.^About 156A 


101.— THE ARRAIGNMENT OF A LOYEB. 

At Beauty's bar as I did stand. 

When False Suspect ooeused me, 

\ George, quoth the judge, hold up tby hand,. 

I Thou art arraign’d of Slottsfy 1 
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TeU, therefore, how wilt thou be tried, 
Who«e judgment thou ivilt hero abido ? 

Hy lord, quod I, this lady here, 

'Whom I eeteom above tho rest, 
r^th know my guilt, if any wore ; 
Wherefore her doom doth ploaeo mo best. 

Lot her bo judge and juror both. 

To try me guilUose by mino oath. 

Qugth Beauty ^ No, it dtteth not 
A prince horbelf to judge tho cause ; 
irtZi is our justico, well ye wot, 

Appointed to discuss our laws ; 

If you will guiltless scorn to go, 

Go<l and your counti;^' quit you so. 

Then Craft tho crier cullM a quest. 

Of whom was Fatuvhond foremost fere ; 

A pack of pickthanks wore the rest. 

Which came false witness for to btiar ; 

Tho jury sucli, tho judge unjust, 

Soutencu was said, I should betruSK’d,** 

tho giU)lor, bound mo fast. 

To hoar tho verditrt tif tho bill ; 

George, quoth the judge, now tliou art caot, 

Thou must go lienee to Hrttiuf 

And there bo hmig'd all but the head ; 

God rest thy soul when thou art dead ! 

Down fell I then upon my knee, 

All flat before danuf lU.’auiifs face. 

And cried, Good Laily, pardon mo ! 

W^lio hero appeal unto your graco ; 

You know if 1 have l>c<»n untrue, 

It was in too much praising 3'ou. 

And though this Judge doth make such hasto 
To shod with shame my guiltless blood, 

Yet let your pity first 1)0 ^ihused 
To save tho man that meant you good ; 

So shall you show yourself a Queen, 

And I may bo your servant seen. 

Quoth Beauty^ Well ; because I guesn 
What tbpn dost mean henceforth to bo ; ' 

Although thy faults ^loseryo no less 
Than Justico here liath judged thee ; 

Wilt thou l>e bound to stint oil strife, 

And be true prisoner all thy life V 

Tea, madam, quoth I, that I shall ; 

Lo, Faith and Truth my sureties : 

•Why then, quoth she, come when I call, 

1 ask no l>etter warrantise. 

Thus am I Beauty* a bounden thrall, 

At her command when she doth call. 

Cteorye Oaftcoiyne. — About 1575 . 


102.--SWIFTNESS OP TIME. 

The heavens on high perpetually do move ; 

By minutes meal the hour doth steel away, 
By hours the days, by days the months remove, 
And then by months the years as fiast decay ; 
Yea, Yir^’s verso and Tnlly*a truth do say. 


That Time fiietfa, and never claps her wings ; 
But rides on clouda, and forward still she 
flings. 

Oeoryc Gascoigne,^^Ahout 1575 . 


103.— THE VANITY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

They courso tho gloss, and let it take ne rest ; 
They pass and spy who gazeth on their face ; 
They darkly ask whoso l>oauty scemoth best ; 
They hark and mark who marketli inosk>thcir 
graco: 

They stay their stops, and stalk a stately pace ; 
They jealous oro of every sight they see ; 

Thc3' strive to seem, but never care to bo. 

« * « « * 

j WTiat grudge and grio'> our joys may then sup- 
I press. 

j To sec our hairs, which yellow wore as gold, 

! Now groy as glass : to feel and And them less ; 
i To Hcra]>o tho bald skull which was wont to 
hold 

Our lovely locks with curling sticks eoutrourd ; 
To look in glass, and spy Sir Wrinkle's chair 
Set fast on fronts which erst wore sleek and 
fair. 

* « « « # 

(irorge Gamtiyue, — About 1575 . 


104.— GOOD MORROW. 

You tliat hauc Kr>ent tho silent night, 

In nliHipo and ciuiet rest, 

And ioyo to see the ohoorofull lyght 
That ryseth in the East : 
j Now clcaro your voyco, now chore your hart, 
I Come hclpe mo nowc to sing ; 

{ Echo willing wight eomo boaro a part, 

I To prayso tho hoauonly King. 

I And yon whomo core in prison kcepes, 

I Or sickunes doth supprosso, 
i Or secret porowo broakos your sicepes, 

Or dolours doe distrosse : 

Yet boaro a port in dolfull wise, 

Vea thinko it good aocorde, 

And acceptable sacrifioe, 
i Echo sprite to prayso the Lorde. 

The drcadfull night with darkosomnesae, 
Had oner sproocl tho light. 

And sluggish slecpo with drowsynesse. 

Had ouor prost our might : 

A glasBo wherin yon may beholde. 

Echo storme that stopea ^nr breath, 

Our bed the gzane, our clothes lyke molde. 
And sleepe like dreadfull death. 

Yet'OB deadly night did laate, * 

But for a little apace, 

And heauenly daye nowe night ia pa^ 

Doth ahewe hia ploaaaant face t 
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8o mnst wo hope to boo Gods face, 

At laot iu hcauon on hie, 

When we haao chang’d thia mortall place, 

For Immortalitie. 

And of Buoh happen and heanenly ioyes, 

Ah then wo hope to holde, 

All earthly Hightoa and worldly toyen, 

Are tokoiiH to beholdo. 

The daye Ia like the dayo of dooino, 

Tlio fltmne, the Sonne of man, 

The HkyoR the hoauenn, the earth the tombe 
Wherein we reat till than. 

The Bainbowo bonding in the akyo, 
Bedookte with sundrye howca, 
la like the aeate of God on hye. 

And Moemoa to toll tho*io tiowcs : 

That aa thoreby ho proiniMcd, 

To drowno tho world no more, 

So by tho blond which Christ hath shoad, 

Ho will our holth restoro. 

Tlie miHtie oloudoa that fall aomtime, 

And ouorcaHt thu akyOR, 

Are like to troubles of our timo, 

Which do but d^ nitne our os : 

But as Huoho dowos are dryod vp quite, 

When PhcubiiA hIiowoh Mh face. 

So are hucIi fansios put to flighte, 

Whore God doth guido by graco. 

Tho caryon Crowe, that lothaomo beast. 

Which oryoa agaynst tho rayno. 

Both for hir ho wo and for tho rest, 

Tho Douill riMOinbloth playno : 

And ua w*itU gonnos we kill tho orowo, 

For Hpoyling our roloofo, 

Tho Douill BO must wo ouorlhrowc, 

Witli goiishoto of bcloofo. 

Tho litilo byrdos which aing so sweto, 

Are like tho augollos voyco, 

Whioli render God his pray bob meote, 

And toacho vs to roioyco : 

And aa thoy more oHtoeine that myrth, 

Thau droad tlio nights auoy. 

So much we deomo our days on earth, 
lint boll to heauonly ioye. 

Unto w'hibh Joyea for to attayno 
God graunt re all hia grace. 

And aende vn aftca worldly payuo, 

In hcauon to Imuo a place. 

Whore woo mayo etill enioye that light, 

Which noucr shall decayo •. 

Lordo, for thy mercy lend ve might, 

To see tliat ioyfull daye. 

Jfflifrf fVf«5 soph. 

OcortfC Gascoigne*^ About 1575. 

105 .— GOO© NIGHT. * 

% 

VHuAl thou hast apent the lingring^day in 
pleasure and delight, ^ 

Or after toyle and weaxio wayc, dost aeeko to 
rest at^xdghte : 

£ 


Unto thy paynea or pleaaurea past, adde thia 
one labour yet. 

Ere sleepe close vp thyno eye to fast, do not 
thy God forget, 

But aearche within thy secret thoughts, what 
doods did theo bcfal . 

And if thou find amiaso iu ought, to God for 
mercy call. 

Yea though thou find nothing amisse, which 
thou canst cal to mind, 

Yet cuer more netnember thia, there ki tho 
more l)ehind : 

And thinke how well so ciier it bo, that thou 
hast spout tho ilaye, 

It caino of God, and nut of thoo, so to direct 
thy wayo. 

Thus if thou trie thy dayly deedes, and 
pleasure in this payue, 

Thy life shall clonso thy come from weeds, 
and thine shul be tho gaine : 

But if thy siiifull 8luggi*.ho cyol will venter 
for to winke, 

Before thy wading will may tryo, how far thy 
Houlo mayo siuke, 

Beware and wake, for else thy bod, which soft 
and smoth is nia<le, 

hoai)o more Imrm vpd thy head, than 
blowes of onmios blade. 

Thua if this paine procure thine case, in bed 
as thou doQst lyo. 

Perhaps it shall not God displcaao, to sing 
thus soberly ; 

I see that slcopo is lent mo here, to ea^e my 
wearyo bones, 

As death at last© shall oko appeero, to case 
my grecuous gronc''. 

My’ daydy si)ortos, m.v panch full fed, hauc 
causde my' drou'^io eye. 

As earelcsso life lu quiet led, cause my 

Houlo to dye : 

llic strotohing arnios, the yaiining breath, 
which 1 to bcdwaird \ >e. 

Are pattemos of tho pangs of death, whin 
life will mo refuse. 

iLiid of my bod echo suudryc part in shaddow'es 
doth resemble, 

Tho mulry shapes of delh, whoso dart ehol 
inako my flesh to treble. , 

My bed it selfo is like the graue, my aheetes 
tho winding shoete. 

My clothes mould which I must haue, to 
eoner me most mecto : 

Tho hungry fleas which friske so freshe, Jbo 
worraes I can copare, 

'Which groevlily shall gnaw my fleahe, and 
Icauo tho bones fol bare : 

The waking Cock that oarly crowea to weare 
tho night awaye, * 

Puts in my mindo the trumpe that blowea 
before the latter day’. * 

And as I rise vp lustily, when sluggish sleeps 
is past. 

So hope Itoriso ioyfuUy, to Judgement at the 
last. 

Thus wyll I wake, thus wyll 1 deepe, dins 
wyll I hope to syse. 
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Thna wyll I neither waile nor weepe, but fling 
in go^ wyee. 

My bones sh^ in this bed rexnaine, my eoule 
in Qod shall trust. 

By whome I hope to ryse againo from death 
and earthly dust. 

Hand ictus sajtio. 

Gamje Gtiscoi^inc. — About 1575. 


io6.— DE PROFUNDIS. 

From depth of doole wherein my soulo doth 
dwell, ^ 

From heauy heart which harbours in my 
brest. 

From troubled sprite which sildomo taketh 
rest. 

From hope of hojinon»fromdreadoof darkosomo 
hell. 

O gracious God, to theo I crye and yell. 

My God, my Lordc, my lonely Lordo aloano, 
To thoe I call, to thee 1 make my im^aiio. 

And thou (good God) vouelissafo in greo to 
take, 

This woefull plaint, 

Wherein 1 faint, 

Oh Leare me then for thy great ntercios sake. 

Oh bendo thine earos attentinely to hoare, 
Cdi turne thine eyes, behold me how I waylo, 
Oh hearken Lord, giiio earc for niino uuaile, 

O mnrko in mindo the burdeiiM that I beare : 
S’ee howe I sinko in sorrowoK oueryo whore. 
Beholdo and see what dollors I endure, 

Giue eare and murko what xdaintos 1 put in 
vro.* 

Bende wylling care : and pittic therewithal!, 
My wayling voyco, 

Which hath no ehoyce, 

But eucrmcro vpon thy name to call. 

If thou good Lorde shouldest take thy rod 
in haude, 

If thon regard what sinnys are daylye done. 

If thou take holdo where wee our workes 
^ begone. 

If thon decree in Judgement for to etando, 
And bo oxtroame to soo our Rouses skande, 

If thou take note of euery thing amysso, 

And wryte in rowles howe frayle our nature is, 
O glpryous God, O king, O Princo of power, 
What mortall wight, 

Maye then haue light, 

To feole thy frowne, if thou haue lyat to 
lowre ? 

» 

* But thou ^ good, and host of meroye 
• store. 

Thou not delyghst to eee a sinner fall. 

Thou hearknest first, before we come to call. 
Thine eores are set wyde open euermoxe. 
Before we knocke thou oommest to the doore, 
Tboa art more prest to beare a sinner crye, 
Hhbi he is qniid^e to dimhe to thee on hye. 


Thy mighty name bee praysed then alwayo,' 
Lot fay& and feare. 

True witnesse beare, 

Howe fast' they stand which on thy mercy 
staye. 

I looko for thoo (my lonelye Lord) therefore, 
For thee I wayto, for thoo I tarryo styll, 

Myno eyes doe long to gsuo on thee my fyll. 
For thee I watcho, for thee I pryo and pore. 
My Soule for thee attondeth ciiermoro. 

My Sonic doili thyrst to take of thoo a taste, 
My Soulo dosiroH with thoe for to beo plafite. 
And to tliy wordo (which con no man doce3*ue) 
Myno onoly trust, 

My loue and lust, 

In coniidouco continnallyc shall clcauc. 

Before the broakc or dawning of the daye. 
Before the lyght bo in loftyo Skyos, 
Before tho Suiuu* nppoare in iileasaunt wyse. 
Before tho w'sitolio (before tho watcho I sayc) 
Before tho wardo that waytes therefore 
alwaye : 

My soulo, my sense, my socrooie thought, my 
sprite, 

My wylJ, my wislie, my ioyo, and iny delight : 
Vnto the Lord that siltos in heaueu on higlio. 
With hastyo wing. 

From mo doetli fling. 

And stryueth styll, vnto tho Lonlo to flyo. 

O iHrocll, O hoiiHliolde of tho Lorde, 

O Abrahams Brattos, O broodo of blessed 
Roede, 

I O chosen shoepo that lone tho I^ordo in dccrlo : 
O liungryo hcartes, foede styll vpon his 
wordo, 

And put your trust in him with one accordc. 
For ho hath mercye ouormoro at hando, 
liis fountaincs flowe, his springes do ncuor 
stando. 

And plontoousl.vo heo loueth to rodeeme, 

Such sinnerH all, 

As on him call, 

< > And faithfully his mercies most ostccmc. 

Hoe wyll rodeeme our deiully drowp^g 
state. 

Ho wyll bring home tho sheepo that goo 
astrayo, 

Ho wyll helpe thorn that hope in him alwaye : 
He wyll appease our discordo and debate, 

He wyll sooue sauo, though we repent vs late. 

■ He wj’ll bo ours if we continowo his. 

Ho wyll bring bale to ioye and perfect blisse, 
Ho wyll redeeme tho flocke of his elocte. 

From all that is. 

Or was amisao, 

Since Abrahams heyres dyd first his Lawos 
reiect. , * 

Eueir or neuer. 

George Oascoigne^Abtnit I5ft. . 
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107 .— SOIWETS. 

BcKsauHe I oft in dark abstracted guise 
Seem most alone in greatest company, 

'With dearth of words, or answers quite awry 
To them that would make sjieech of speech 
arise. 

They deem, and of their doom the rumour (lies, 
That poison foul of bubVding Pride doth lie 
So in my swelling breast, timt only 1 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise. 

Pride, 1 think, doth not my soul ))oaseBS, 
Wliich looks too oft in liis unflattering gloss ; 
But one worse fault Ambition I eonfoKH, 

That makes mo oft my Ixjst friends overpass, 
XJnseon, unheard, while thought to highest 
place 

Bonds uU luK ]>owors, oven unto Stella's grace. 

Sir Pi^ip Sidnnj, — About 1582. 


With how sotl stops, O Moon ! thou climb'st 
the xkie^. 

How silently, nn<l with how wan a face ! 

What may it be, that even in lioavenly i>laoe 
'rinit busy Archer his sharp arr<iw's trios F 
Sure, if that long with love; acquainted eyes 
Can jiulge of love, thou feeVst a lover’s ease ; 
I read it in tliy I 'oks, thy languish'd grace 
To uio that the like thy state descries. 
Tlien, eveu of followshii), O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of 
wit ? 

Are beauties there as prnml as here thej’’ be ? 
I)o they above love to Iw lov'<l, and yet 
Thfiifie lovers Hconi whom that love doth 

pOHseoS ? 

JDo they call virtue there ungratefulness r 

Str VhiNp Sbfnot, — -46c»iif 1532. 


Townfolka my strength ; a daintier judge 
plies 

His praise to sleight which from good use 
doth rise ; 

Some lucky wits impute it but to chance ; 
Others, because of both sides I do take 
My bloorl from them who did excel in this, 
*rhiuk nature me a man of arms did make. 

* How far they shot awry ! the true cause is, 
Stella look’^ on, and from her heavenly f&ce 
Sent forth the beams which nmde soSfair my 
race. 

Sir Philip Sidnay.^Ahoui 1582. 


In martial sports I had my gunning tried. 

And yet to break more staves did mo address ; 
While with the i)eople*B shouts, I must confess, 
Youth, luck, and praise, even fill’d my veins 
with pride. 

When Cupid, having me (his slave) descried 
In Mars's livery, pitinctng in the press, 

What now, Sir Fool,” said he, “ 1 would no 
loss. 

Look here, I say.” I look'd, and Stella spied. 
Who hard hy made a window send forth light. 
My heart then cpiaked, then dazzled were mine 
eyes ; 

One hand forgot to rule, th' other to fight ; 
Nor truuqict’s sound I heard, nor friendly 
cries ; 

My fi:>o come on, and beat the air for mo, 

Tdl that her blusli taught me my shame to see. 

Sir }*hilip Sidueif. — About 1582. 


Of all the kings that ever here did reign, 
I'Jdw’ard named Fourth us first in praise I 
name : 

Not for his fair outside, nor well-lined brain. 
Although less gifts imp feathers oft on Fame : 
Nor that he could, young- wise, wise-valiant, 
frame 

His sire's revenge, join'd with a kingdom’s gain, 
And, gain'd by Mars, could yet mad Mors so 
tame. ‘ 

That Bolanco weir'd what Sword did late 
obtain : 

Nor tliat he made the Flowcr-dc-luoo so fraid. 
Though strongly hedg'tl of bloody Lion's paws, 
Tliut witty Lewis to liim a tribute paid. 

Nor this, nor that, nor any such small cause — 
But only for this wortliy knight durst prove 
To lose his crown, rather thurn fail his l(A*e. 

Sir Philip S kin About 1582. 


0 happy Thames, that didst my Stella bear I 

1 saw tlieo with full many a smiling line 
Upon thy cheerful face joy^s livery w'oar, 
While those fair planets on thy streams did 

shine. 

The boat for joy could not to dance forbear ; 
While wanton winds, with beautiea so divine 
Barish'd, staid not, till in her golden hair 
They did themselves (O sweetest prison) 
twine: ^ 


Como. Sleep, Sleep, the certain knot of 

Tho baiting place of wit, the balm of ww, 

Tlie p*»oi* man's wealth, the prisoner's rolenso,^. 
Tho inditforoiii judge between tho high and low.' 
With shield i;f proof shield me from out the 
prease 

Of those fierce darts, Despair at mo doth 
throw ; 

0 make in mo those civil wars to cease : 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

IViko tiiuu of mo smooth pillows, sWeotest bed; 
A ohuml>or, di>af to noise, and blind to light ; ■ 
A ri>Ky garland, lUid a weary Imad. 

And if these things, as being thine by right. 
Move not thy heavy gra<n\ thou shalt in mo 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella's inuigo see. 

Sir Philip Sidney. — 1582. 


Haring this day my horse, my hand, my lance 
Quided so well, that I obtain’d the prize, 
!l^th bv tho'^judgment of the 7?nghikh eyes. 
And of some sent from that sweet enemy 
Frence ; 

Heursemen my skill in horsemanship advance ; 




FromlSSS to 16490 


IMAOE OW DEATH. 


[BOBSBT SOUTHW«t.i. 


THE 


And fain those CEoFs youth there wonld their 
stay 

Have made ; but, forced by Nature still to fly. 
First did with puffing kiss those looks display. 
She, BO disherell’d, blush’d. From window I, 
With sight thereof, cried out, O fair dis- 
grace; 

Lot Honour’s self to thee grant highest place.” 

Sir Philix* Sulncy, — Ahoxit 1582. 


io8.— LOVE'S SERVILE LOT.' 

Love mistress is of many minds. 

Yet few know whom they serve ; 

They reckon least*how little hoi>e 
Tlieir servico doth do8or\'e. 

Tlie will she robboth from the wit, 

The sense from reaKon’s lore ; 

She is delightful in the rind, 

Corrupted i2i the core. 

« « * * 

May never was the month of love ; 

For May is full of flowers ; 

Rut rather April, wot by kind ; 

For love is full of hIiowcth. 

AVith soothing wortls inthrallod souls 
She chains in servile bands I 
Her eye in silence hath a speech 
Wlitch eye best uiiderstaudH. 

Her little sweet hath many sours, 

Short hap, immortal harms ; 

Her losing looks are murdering darts, 
Her songs bewitching charms. 

Like winter rose, and summer ico, 

Her joys are still untimely ; 

Heforo her ho]H), behind remorse, 

Fair first, in fine unseemly. 

Plough not the seas, sow not the sands, 
Leave off your idle pain ; 

Seek other mistress for your minds, 
Love's service is in vain. • 

Robert Sonthxcell, — About 1587. 


j 109.— LOOK HOME. 

[ Retired thoughts enjoy their own delights, 

Ah beauty doth in self-beholding eye : 

Man’s mind a mirror is of heavenly sights, 

A brief wherein all miracles surnm^ lie ; 

Of fairest forms, and sweetest sbaims the 
store, 

Most graceful all, yet thought may grace 
them more. 

TThe mind a creature is, yet can create. 

To nature’s patterns adding higher skill 
Of finest works ; wit better co^d the state, 

If force of wit had equal power oi will. 

Devise of mau in working hath no end ; 

What thought can thn^, another thought 
can mend. 


Man’s soul of endless beauties imago is. 
Drawn by the work of eudless skill and 
might ! 

This skilful might gave many sparks of bliss. 
And, to discern this bliss, a native Ught, ^ 

To frame God's image as liis worth required ; 
His might, his skill, his word and will con- 
spired. 

All that ho had. his imago should present ; 

All that it should jirosont, ho could afford ; 

To that ho could afford his will was bent $ 

His will was followed with performing g^ord. 
Lot this suffice, by this conceive the rest. 

Ho should, ho could, he would, he did the l)cst. 

SouthirvlL’^Abont 1587. 


1 10.— TIMES go BY TURNS. 

The loppAl tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and 
flower. 

The sorriest \nghi may find release of i>ain, 
Thu driest soil suck in some moisteningshowor; 
Time gi>es by turns, and chaticcH change by 
course. 

From foul to fair, from better hap to worse* 

The hca of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 

Slie draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; 

Her tides have etpiiil tiiiieH to come aud go ; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest 
web ; 

No joy so great but rnnneUi to an end, 

No hap KO hard btit may in time amend. 

Rnbrrf Stmt hioell,'^ About 1587. 


III.— THE IMAGE OF DEATH. 

Before my face the piclurc? hangs. 

That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to find ; 

But yet, alas ! full little 1 
Do think hereon, that 1 must die. 

I often look upon a face 

Most ugly, grisly, baro, and thin ; 

I often view’ the hollow' place 

Whore eyes ami no^o luid Kometime been ; 
I see the bom*H a(;roHs that He, 

Yot little think tliat I must die. 

1 read the label underneath, 

That telleth me w'hereto I ninety 
1 SCO tho sentenco too, that saith, 

** Remember, roan, thou art but dust.** 
But yet, alas ! how seldom 1 
Do think, indeed, tliat I nrast die I 
€k>ntlnaally at my bod’s head 
• A hearse doth hang, which doth me tell 
That 1 «re morning may be dead, * 

Though now I feel myself full well ; 

But yet, alas ! for all tMs, I 
Have little tiind that I must die I 


8 * 


Bostot Southwell.] 


SCOBN NOT THS LEAST. 


[Thzbjo Psbxod/ 


Tho gown which I am u«oi} to wear. 

The knife wherewith I cut my moat ; 

And eke that old and ancient chair, 

Which is my only uuual neat ; I 

All thoHO do tell mo I must die, i 

And yet my life amend not 1 | 

My anoestora aro turn'd to clay, ! 

And many of my mato^ oro gone ; ! 

My youngera doily drop away, I 

And oan I think to alone P ' 

^o,no ; I know that I mu-<t die, 

Aniryot my life amend not I. 

« « * 

If none oan ’scape Death's drea^lfnl dart ; 

If rich and poor his heck obey , 

If strong, if wise, if all do t«mart. 

Then I to ’scape shall have no way : 

Then grant mo grace,^tJ (io<l ! that I 
My life may mend, since I must die. 

Ilubiit Southutll — Ahout 1587. 


1 1 2.— SCORN NOT THE LEAST. 

Wlioro words aro weak, and foes oncount’ring 
strong. 

Where mightier do assault than do defend. 
The feebler part puts up ontoreid wrong. 

And silent sees, th.it sju'c ‘h could not 
lunend : 

Yet higher powders mn^t think, though they 

rexuno. 

When sun is sot the little stars will shine. 
Wliilo pike doth range, the silly touch doth 

dy. 

And crouch in privy crocks with smaller 
hsh ; 

Yot xnkee are caught wiion little fish go by. 
Those fleet afloat, wlulo those do till the 
dish ; 

There U a time oven for the w^orms to creep. 
Ante crack the dew while all tlicir foes do 
Bleep. 

The merlin cannot over soiur on high. 

Nor greedy greyhound atiU pursue the 
obacio ; 

The tender lark mil find a time to fly. 

And fearful hare to run a quiet race. 

He that high growth on ooiiars did bestow. 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 

In Homan's pomp poor Mardocheus wept, 

Yet God did turn hia fate uih>ii his foe. 

The Lasar pin'd, while Dives' fea t was kept. 
Yet he to heaven-— to hoU did Dives go. 

Wf^ trample grass, and prire the flowers of 

'• t. «■ 

Tet gcass ia green, when flowers do fade 
nohert aonikve^l^Ahout 1587. 


113.— THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD 
TO HIS LOVE. 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

And wo will all the pleasures prove 
I'hat Tallies, groves, and bUls and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountains yields. 

And wo will sit upon the rocks, 

Seeing the shepherds feed their finnks, 

By shallow rivers, to whoso falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee bods of roses. 

And a thouhand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers and a kir^o, 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle : 

A go^vn made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs wo pull ; 
Fair huod slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold : 

A bedt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and ambdr studs ; 

And if those pleasures may thee move, 
Como live with mo, and bo my love. 

The shophord swains shall dance nnd sing. 
For thy delight, each May-moming • 

If these delights thy mind may move 
Then live with ino, and bo my lo> e. 

Chnttopher ilfaWme.— 1590. 


l 

1 14.— THE NYMPH'S REPLY. 

If nil the world and love were j'onng. 

And tmtli in every sbephord s tongue, 

The«»c pretty pleasures might mo move 
To live with thee, and bo thy love. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rooks grow cold , 

And Philomel becomoth dumb, 

The rest complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 

A honey tongue — a heart of gall, 

Is fancy's spring, but sorrow’s fall. 

I 

Thy go^vna, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, ' 
Thy cap, thy kirtlo, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy bads, ! 

Thy coral clasps and aml^r studs ; 

All these in mo no means can move I 

To come to thee and be thy love. 

But cocild yonth last, and love still breed. 

Had joys no date, nor age no need. 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. ) 

Sir Walter IfllOl \ 


From 1558 to 1840.] A PASTOBAL OF PfilLUS AND COBIDOK. [NzCHOLAS BlfcSTOK, 


1 15.— THE COTOmStrS BECBEATIONS. 

Hoart-tearin^ carea and qniv'ringr fears. 

Anxious sighs, untimely tears. 

Fly, fly to courts. 

Fly to fond worldling's sports ; 

Where strained sordouio smiles are glozing > 
still, j 

And Grief is forced to laugh against her will ; | 
'^loro mirth’s but mummery, 

And sorrow's only real bo. 

Fly from our country pastimc-s, fly. 

Sad troop of human misery ! 

Como, serene looks. 

Clear as tl« orystfll brooks, 

Or the pure aziir'd hoavoxi that smiles to see 
The rich attoiulauoo of our poverty. 

Peace and a secure mind, 

AVhich all men seek, w'o only find. 

A))UHcd mortals, did you know 
AA’hero joy, heart's ease, ^ind comforts grow'. 
You’d scorn proud tower'*, 

Aiul seek thorn in those bowers ; 

Whore winds i^orhaps our woods may some- 
tMno-» shake, 

But blustering caro could never tempest 
make, 

Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us, 

Sa\ ing of fountains that gli<lo by us. 

* « «f* 

Blo^t silent groves ! O may ye be 
For ever miith's Is'st nursery ! 

May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon the^o downs, those meads, those rooks, 
thcbO mountains, 

And i>caco still slumber by those purling foun- 
tains. 

Which wo may every year 
Find when wo come a-fishing here. 

Sir Walter Raleigh.--^ Ahovt 1610. 


Ii6.— FABEWELL TO TOWN. 

• • * 

Thou gallant court, to Uioo farewell ! 
For froward fortune me denies 
Now longer near to thee to dwell. 

I must go live, I wot not whore, 

N6r how to livo when 1 come there. 

And next, adieu you gallant dames. 

The chief of noble youth’s delight ! 
Untoward Fortune now so frames. 

That 1 am banish’d from your sight, 
^d, in your stead, against my will, 

1 must go live with country Jill* 

Now next, my gallant youths, farewell ; 

Hy lads that oft have cheered my heut ! 
My grief of mind no tongue can teU, 

To think that I must from yon part. 

I now most leave yon all, alas. 

And Ihro flith some old loboodt ass ! 


I And now farewell thou gallant lute, 

I With instnunents of music’s sounds ! 

I Recorder, oitern, harp, and flute, 

I Anti heavenly descants on sweet grounds. 

I now must leave you all, indeed, 

And make some music on a reed ! 

And now, you stately stamping steeds. 

And galLiiit goUUngM fair, adieu S 
My heavy heart for sorrow bloods, 

To think that I must part with you t 
And on a strawen panqel sit. 

And ride some country carting tit ! 

Anti now farewell both spear and shield, 
Calivor pistol, aniuebuss, 

Sec, M'o, w'hat sighs my licart doth yield 
To tliink that I must ioavo you thus ; 

Anti lay aside my ntpicr blade, 

And take in hand a diddling s|)ade I 

And you farewell, all gallant games, 
i\nncro, and Impirml, 

WlMTowitli I iis’d, with courtly dames. 

To [MISS away the time adthal ; 

I now must learn sonitt country plays 
For ale anti cakiM on holidays ! 

And now farewell e:Mdi ilaiiity dish, 

\V lih huntlry sorts of sugar’d wine ! 
Farcwtdl, I say, tine flenli and fish, 

Tt> ]>]caso this dainty mouth of mine ! 

I no^\, ahiH, muf«t lcu.\o all these, 

And make good ebi'or witli broad and choose 

And now, all onlers duo, farewell ! 

My table laid when it was noon ; 

My heavy In^uri it irks to itdl 
My dainty dinners all are done : 

With looks and onions, whig and whey, 

1 must content me as I may. 

And farewell all gay garments now, 

With jewels rieh, of rare device ! 

Like Itobiii Hood, I wot not how, 

1 must go range in woodman’s wise ; 

Clatl in a coat of green, or grey, 

And glad to got it if 1 may. 

What shall I soy, but bid otliou 
To every dream of sweet delight. 

In place whore pleasure never grow, 

In dungeon deep of foul despite, 

I mu**t, ah me ! wretch as I may, 

Go sing the song of weluway ! 

AV/iof'/s 2ireion,-^Aboui 1$^ 


117.— A PASTOBAL OF PHILLIS AND 
COEIDON. 

On a hill there grows a flower, 

Fair l^fal the dainty kweet ; 

By imt flower there is a bower, 

Wliere the heavenly Muses meet. 

Inthatsbower there is a^hair. 

Fringed aH about with g^, 

Whero doth sit the fair^ 

That ever eye did yet b^old. 




Nxc»oz«A8 Butov.] 


A SWEET PASTOBAL. 


(THtBO Fbsiod.- 


Xlb in Phillis fair and bright. 

She that in the shepherd’s 
4B3ie that Venus did despite, 

And did blind her little boy. 

This is she, the wise, the rich. 

That the world desires to see ; 

This is i'psa the which 
There is none but only she. 

Who would not this face admire ? 

Who would not this saint adore ? 

J*Vho would not this sight desire, 

Thongh he thought to soo no more ? 

O fair eyes, yet lot mo see 
One good look, arnl I am goiio : 

Look on mo, for 1 am ho, 

Thy poor silly Coridon. 

Thou that art the slieidiord’^ qncen. 
Look upon thy sil>y swam : 

By thy comfort have boon seen 
Dead men brought to life ogain. 

SivhohtH Jiftfnn, — 1020. 

Ii8.— A SWKKT PASTORAL. 

Good Muse, rock me a«4loci> 

With some sweet harmony ; 

The weary eye is not to keep 
Thy wary oompany. 

Sweet love, begone awhUc, 

Thou know’st my heaviness ; 

Beaiity is bom but to beguile 
My h^rt of happiniwM. 

See how my little flock 
That loved to feed on high. 

Bo headlong tumble down the rock. 

And in the valh'y die. 

The bashes and the trees. 

That were so fresh and green. 

Bo nil their dainty colour leese, 

And not a leaf is seen. 

Sweet Philomel, the bird 
That hath the heavenly throat. 

Both now, alas I not once afford 
'^deoonliug of a note. 

The flowers have had a frost, 

Bkfcch herb hath lost her savuur. 

And Philltda tlie fair hath lost 
The ooinfort of her favour. 

Now all thoM? careful sights 
So Irill me in ooneeit. 

That how to hnxH» npon delights. 

Is but a mere doooit. 

And, therefore, my sweet Muse, 

Thou know’st what help is best. 

Bo now thy heavenly mtnning use. 

To set my beast at rest, ^ 

c^d in a dream bewray 
What fate bhall be my firien^, 

Whether my life shall stOl decay. 

Or lyhen my sorrow end. 

Nicholas Breton.— -A6 ohI 1620. 


1 19.— THE SOUL’S EEBANB. 

Go, soul, the body’s guest, 

IJpon a thankless errand ! 

Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant > 
Go, since I needs must die, 

And give the world the lie. 

Go, tell the court it glows, 

AikI shines like rotten wood ; 

Go, tell the church it shows 

What’s good, aud doth no good ; 
If church and court reply, 
llion give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates, tfioy live® 

Acting by others actions, 

Not lov’d unless they give, 

Nr>t strong but by their factions. 
If potentates reply, 

Givo potentates the lie. 

Toll men of high condition 
That rule affairs of state, 

Their purpose is ambition, 

Thoir practice only hate. 

And if they once reply, 

Tlion givo them all the lie. 

Toll them that bravo it most, 

They bog for more by spending, 
Who in their greatest cost, 

8cok nothing but commending. 
And if they make reply, 

Then givo them all the lio. 

Tell zeal it lacks devotion, 

Toll love it is but lust. 

Tell time it is but motion. 

Toll flesh it is but dust ; 

And wish them not reply. 

For thou must givo the lio. 

Tell ago it daily wastoth. 

Toll honour how it alters. 

Tell beauty how she blosteth, 

Tell favour how she falters. 

And as they phoU reply, 

Cfive every one the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In ticklo points of niceness : 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in ovor-wiseness. 

And when they do reply. 
Straight givo them both tho lie. 

Tell physio of her boldness, 

Tell skill it is pretension, 

Tell charity of ooldnoss. 

Toll law it is contention. 

And as they do reply. 

So give them still tlto lie. 

TeU fortune of her blindness. 

Tell notoxe of ^^Boay, 

Tell friendship of nnmdness. 

Toll justioe of |^Msy» 

And if they 

Then giva them all tim UO0 
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Tell arts th^ liare no somidneds. 

Bat vary hy esteeming ; 

Tell ffohools they wont profomuhioss, 
And stand too much on seeming. 

If aria and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it's flod tho city, 

Tell how the country erreth, 

Tell, manhood shakes off pity, 

Tell, virtue least preferreth. 

And if they do reply, 

Spare not to give tho lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thcHs done blabbing : 
Although tg give tho Ho 

lloforvos no loss tliau htabbing ; 

Yet htab at then who will, 

No stab tho f'Oul cmii kill. 

Joi'hun /*.— About ICIO. 

120.— TO RELIGION. 

Religion, O thon life of life. 

How worldlingH, that profane thee rife. 

Can wrest thoo to thc*ir appetites ! 

How princes, \vho th> power deny, 

Pretend tbeo for their tyranny, 

And people for their fiilhc debghth ! 

Under thy sacred name, all over, 

Tho vieiouH all their vices cover; 

Tho iuHolont their in.soloiicc, 

Tho proud their pride, iht» fnKe their fraud, 
Tho thief his thoft, h<»r filth tho bawd, 

The impudent their impiidciioc. 

Ambition under thoo aspiros. 

And Avarioo under thoo desiroH ; 

Sloth under theo her case assumoH, 

Lux under thee all overflows. 

Wrath under theo outrageous grows, 

All evil under thee presumes. 

Religion, omt so venerable, 

What art thou now but,ni^o a fable, 

A holy mask on Folly's brow, 

Where under lies IHssimulation, 

Lined with all abomination. 

Sacred Religion, where art thou ? 

Not in the church with Simony, 

Not on tho bench with Bribery, 

Nof in the court with Machiavel, 

Nor in tho city with deceits, 

Nor in the country with debates ; 

For wliat iMth Heaven to do with Hell ? 

Joshua hiyJce^tci'.^Ahout 1610 . 

121.— ADDRESS TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Aa it fell upon a day, 

In the mexiy month of Hay, 

"IKtyng in a pleasant shade 
Whioh a grove of myrtliMi made ; 


Beasts did leap, and Idzds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spdftf > 
Everything did banish moea, * ^ 

Save tho nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean'd her breast up-till a thorn ; 

And there sung tho dolefuirst ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fio, now wotdd she cry ; 

Tern, tom, by and by ; 

That, to hear her ho comi»1ain. 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griof», so lively t^bowu, 

Made mo think upon mine own. 

Ah ! (thought 1) thou mouru'st in vain ; 
None takes pity on thy pain : 

SenvioloKH trees, they cannot hear theo. 
Ruthless bears they vrill not cheer theo < 
King Painlioii lie is dearl ; 

All thy friends arcolapp’d in lead ; 

All thy fellow-birds do sing, 

Can'lcHs of thy sorrowing ! 

Whilst as fic'kle Fortune Hmil'd, 

Tlioii and 1 wore boili beguil'd. 

Every one that flaitorH thoo 
Ik no friend in niisery. 

Words an^ oosy, Hko thi! wind ; 

Faithful friontlH arc hard to find. 

Every man will bo thy friend 
Whilst thou hast whorowiih to spend • 
But, if store of crowns bo scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one bo prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him coll ; 

Ami wnth Rueh-liko flattering, 

“ Pity but he wore a king.” 

If he bo addict to vice. 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

But if fortune once do frown, 

Then farewell his great renown : 

They that fawn'd on him before 
Use his company no more. 

Ho that is thy friend indeed, 

Ho will help thoo in thy iice*l ; 

If thou sorrow, ho will weop, 

If thon woke 2m cannot sleep : 

Thus, of every grief in heart 
Ho w iih thee doth bear a part. 

1 hcHO are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 

RichaM RarvJiehL — Almit 1010 . 


122— THE NYMPHS TO THEIR MAY 
QUEEN. 

With fragrant flowers we strew the way, 
And make this our chief Jialiday : 

For thoui^ this clime was blest of yore. 
Yet was it never proud before. 

•O beauteous queen of seoond Troy, 

Accept of qpir unfeigned Joy.* 

Now the oir ia sweeter than sweet balm. 
And satyrs dance about tbe palm ; * 



TaoauB WAvacnr,] 


80 NKET. 


[Tkibd Psbkod.* 


Kow earth with Terdore newlj dight, 
dites perfect eigne of her delight : 
Oibeantoooe queen I 

Now birde record new harmony, 

And treeu do whistlo melody : 

And everything that nature broe<la 
Doth clad iteelf in plea«iant weeds. 

Thomas }f'dtson,-^Abou( 1500. 


123.— SONNET. 

Aotieon lost, in midfile of hie sport, 

Both ehapo and life for looking but awry : 
Diana was afraifi ho wouM report 
What Hoorets ho bad scon in passing by. 

To tell the truth, the Bolf-samo hurt have I, 
By viewing her for whom 1 daily flic ; 

I Inoso iiiy wonted HhaxH), in that niy mind 
Doth Hulfor wreck upon the stony rook 
Of her disfhiin, who, contrary to kiinl, 

Does bear a breast more iiard than any etook ; 
And former form of limbs is ohiingod quite 
By cares in love, and want of due delight. 

1 leave my life, in that each seerot thought 
Which 1 ooncoive through wanton fond regard, 
Doth make me say that life uvaileth nought, 
Where service cannot have a duo reward. 

1 dare not name the nymph that works my 
smart. 

Though love hath graven her name within my 
heart. 

7Vio)iia.N irof^on, — About 1590. 


124 — UNA AND THE BEDCROSS 
KNioirr. 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
Ytdtifl in mighty arms and silver shiohl. 
Wherein old dints of deep wonmls did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 

Yet arms till that time did he never wield : 
His angry stood did chide his foaming bit, 

Am Qiu^ disdaining to the curb to yield : 

Full jolly kniglit ho soetnM, and fair did sit, 
As one for knightly jousts and fierce onooun- 
tors fit. 

And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 

The dear remombranoe of hie dying Lord, 

For whoso sweet sake that glorious bodge he 
wore. 

And dead (as living) ovor lum adored : 

Upon his shield the like was also scored. 

For sovetcign hope, which in his hdp he had: 
Bight faithfol tme he was in deed and word ; 
But of hie cheer did seem too sole nn sad : 
Yet nothing did ho dread, but ever was ydrad. 

Upon a great enlvinitare be waa ^onl. 

That ggmUmst Qloriaiia to him gave, 

(That y ea tee t glotions queen ik fairy kmd,) 
To win him wendilp, and her grace to have, 


Which of iUl earthly things he most did crave; 
And ever as he rode his heart did yearn 
To prove his pnisaanoe in battle brave 
Upon bis foe, and his new force to learn ; 
Upon his foe, a dragon horrible and stem. 

A lovely lady rode him fair beride, 

Upon a lowly ass more white than snow ; 

I Tet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a veil that wimpled was full low, 

And ovor all black stole she did tliro^. 

As one that inly mourn'd : so was she sad. 
And heavy sat upun her palfrey slow ; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had. 
And by her in a lino a milk-white lamb she led. 

So pure and innocent, 'as thatssame lamb, 

She was in life and every virtuouu lore. 

And by descent from roj^al lineage came 
Of ancient kings and queens, that had of yore 
Their sceptres stretoht from east to western 
Hhoro, 

And all the world in their subjection hold ; 
Till that infernal fiend with foul uproar 
Forowastod all their land and them expolVd : 
Whom to avenge, she had this knight from 
far compelled. 

Behind her far away a dwarf did lag, 

That lazy seoin’d in being ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her ba*? 

Of ueedmontH at his bai*k. Thus as they past 
The day with cloudH was sudden overcast. 
And angry Jove an hideous storm of rain 
Did pour into his leman's lap so fn-t, 

Tliat every wight to shroud it <lid constrain. 
And this fair couple oko to shroud themselves 
wore fain. 

Enforced to seek some covert nigh at hand, 

A shrnly grove not far away they spied, 

Tliat iironiised aid the toin|iest to withstand ; 
Whoso lofty trees, yclad with summer's pride. 
Did spread so broad, that heaven's light did 
hide. 

Nor pierceablo with power of any star : 

' And nil within woro imths and alloys wide. 
With footing worn, aftd leoduig inwanl far : 
Fair harbour, that thorn seems; so in they 
entered ore. 

And forth they pass, with pleasure forward 
led, 

Joying to hear the birds' sweet harmony. 
Which therein shroaded from the tempest 
dread. 

Seem'd in their song to scorn the cruel sky. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight 
and high, 

The saili^ Pine, the Cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop Elm, the Poplar never dry, 

The builder Oak, sole Idng of forostb all, . ^ 
The As^ good for staves, the Oyproea 
fonezaj. 

The LauiA meed of mighty eonquezon 
And poete sage, the Fir that weepeth ttQl, 
The Willow, won of foHora paiamonza. 

The Tew obedioBt to Uie beoll^a wfiQ, 
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The Biroh for shaftii, the Sallow for tho mill.* 
The Myrrh sweet bleeding in the bitter wonnd, 
The warlike Beech, the Ash for nothing ill, 
The fmitful Olive, and the Plantain round. 
The carver Holme, the Maple seldom inwaird 
sound: 

Led with delight, they thus 1>eguilo the way. 
Until the blustering stonn i's overblown, 
When, weening to return, whence they did 
stxfty. 

They cannot find that path which first was 
shown, 

But wander to and fro in vra,y^ unknown. 
Purthost from end then, when they nearest 
ween, • * 

Tliat mokes them doubt their wit*? bo not their 
own : 

So many paths, so many turnings scon. 

That which of them tu take, in divers doubt 
they been. 

LJhitnoI Sprn'ter 1500 . 


, 25 .«-TOA followed by the lion. 

Nought is there under Heaien's wide hollow- 
ness, 

That moves more dear compassion of miii<l. 
Than beauty brought t unworthy wrotched- 

IlCHS, 

Through envy’s snares, or fortune’s freaks 
unkind. 

I, whether lately through her brightness 
blind. 

Or through oUegianeo and fast fealty, 

IVliieh I do owe unto all womaiikiutl. 

Feel my heart pierced with so groat agony, 
When such I see, that all for pity ] could die. 

And now it is impassioned so deep, 

For fairest Una's sake, of whom I sing, 

That my frail eyes these lines with tears do 
steep, * 

To think how she through guileful handoUing, 
, Though true as touch, though daughter of a 
king. 

Though fair as ever living wight wras fair. 
Though nor in word nor deed ill meriting, 
la from her knight divorced in despair, 

And her due love’s derived to that vile witch’s 
share. 

Tet she, most faithful lady, all this while 
Forsaken, wocfnl, solitary maid. 

Far from all people's preace, as in exile, 

* In wildemess and wasteful deserts stray'd, 
sTo seek her kniQ^t, who, subtily betray’d 
Through that late vision, which the enchanter 
wrought, 

Had hex abandon’d : the, of nought afraid, 
Thxoiia^ woods and waeteness wide him daily 

Tet wished tidhigs none of him unto her 
btcpght* 


One day, nigh weary of the irksome way^ 
From her imhasty beast^sho did alight i 
And on tho grass her dfdnty limbs &d lag 
In secret shadow, for from all men’s sight ; 
From her fair he^ her fiUot she undight, 

And laid her stole aside ; her angel’s face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright. 
And matlo a sunshine in a shady place ; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly 
grace. 

It fortuned, out of tho tliicko<%t wood, 

A ramping lion rushed suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after savage blood ; 

Soon as the royal virgin ho dnl spy, 

With (laping mouth at her ran greedily, 

To lia\ o at unco devour’d her tender corse ; 
But to tho prey when as ho drew mo^ nigh. 
His bloody rage ossuagetl with remorse. 

And, with tho sight au^^ed, forgot his furious 
force. 

Instead thereof he kiss’d her weary font, 

And lick'd her bly hauds with fawning tongue, 
As ho her wronged innoconco clid went. 

O how can beauty master the most strong, 
And simple truth subihio onging wrong ! 

AVlioho yicldoil pride and proud submission. 
Still dreading dualh, when she hud marked 
long, 

H(«r heart ’gan mult in great compassion, 

And drizzling tears did shed for pure afibotion. 

“ Tho lion, lonl of every beast in field,” 

Quoth she, his princely puissance doth 
abate, 

And mighty proud to humble weak does yield, 
Forgetful of tho hungry rage which late 
Him prick’d, iu pity of my sa<l estate : 

But ho, my lion, and niy noble lord, 

How chsM bo find in cruel heart to hate 
Her that him loved, and over most adored, 

As tho God of my life ? why hath ho me 
abhorr’d?” 

Bedounding tears did choke th’ end of her 
plaint, 

Which softly echoed from tho neighbour 
wood ; 

And, sari to see her sorrowful constrointf 
Tho kingly beast upon her gazing stood ; 

With pity calm'd, down fell his angry mood. 
At last, in close heart shutting up to pain, 
AroHO tho virgin, bom of heavenly blood, 

And to her snowy palfrey got again, 

To seek her strayed champion, if idio might 
attain. 

Tho lion would not leave her desolate. 

Bat With her went aloBg, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles, and tpisfortunes hoxd. 
Still, whemahe slept, he kept both watdi and 
wurd; 

And, when she waked, he waited diHgen^ 
With htmb]|p aervioe to her wOl prepma s 
From her fair eyes he took eomniandement, 
And ever by to looks oonoeired to intent. 

Edbimmd fi^eiiser.*--rAeotit 1800. 
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THE SQUmE AND THE DOVE. 

Well tmd tho winenuuijiiowprov'd true by this, 
Which to this gentle squire did happen late ; 
That tho displeostire of tho mighty is 
Than deatli itself more dread and desperate : 
For nought tho same may calm, nor mitigate, 
Till time the temiient do thereof allay 
With saiferanco soft, whioh rigour can abate. 
And have tho stem remombraneo wip’d away 
Of bitter thoughts, which deep therein in- 
fix^ IfQr* 

like .as it fell to this unhappy boy. 

Whoso tender heart tlio fair Dolx^hocbo had 
With one stem look so danniod, that no joy 
In all his life, whhh afterwards ho lad, 

Ho over ^tasted : but with iionance siui. 

And pensive sorrow, pin'd and wore away. 
Nor ever laugh’d nor qfoco show’il coonteuanco 
glad; 

But always wept and wailo4i night and day. 
As blasted blossom, through heat, doth languish 
and decay ; 

Till on a day (as in his wonte<l wise ^ 

Hiri flolo he mode) there ehaneod u turtle-dove 
To oomo, whore ho his tlolonrs did devise. 
That likewise late had lost her dearest love : 
Which loss her made like iiasMion aNo xirove. 
Who seeing his sad i>Ught, her tender heart 
With dear compassion deeply <Ud onimove. 
That she gan moan hin niidoserved smart. 

And with her doleful accent, boar with him a 
part. 

She, sitting by him, as on groun<l he lay, 

Her moumhil notes full piteously did frame. 
And thereof mode a lamentable lay, 

So sensibly com]>iled, that in the same 
Him seemed oft he henrd his own right name. 
With that, he fort h would pour so X)lenieous 
tears. 

And lieat his broa*4t of such blame, 

And knock his hca<l, uiid nnid his rugged hairs. 
That could have xduru'd tho hearts of tigers 
and of bears. 

Thus long this gentle bird to him did use, 
Withoutou dread of x>oril to repair 
Unto his wonne ; and with her mournful muse 
Him to recomfoH in his greatest onre. 

That much did ease his mourning and misfure : 
And every day, for gtierdon of her eong. 

Ho part of bia small feast to her would share ; 
That, at tho last, of all his woo and wrong, 
Companion she booame, and so continued long. 

Upon a day, aa she him sate beside. 

By ehanoe he certain minimonta forth drew, 
Which yet with binl aa lelica did a|>tdo 
Ot all the bounty which Belphcebe threw 
On him, while goodly grace she did him ahew>. 
Amohgat tho reat, a jewel rich he fofUiJl, 

That waa a ruby of right perieot hue, 

Shapi^d like a heart, yet bleeding of the wound. 
And wtttt a little gwen dudn ehoat it bound. 


The same he took, and with a ribbon new 
(In which bis lady’s colours were) did bind 
About the turtle’s neck, that with the view 
Did greatly solace his engrieved mind. 

All unawares the bird, when she did find 
Herself so dock’d, her nimble wings display’d, 
And flew away, as lightly os tho wind : 

Which sudden accident him much dismay’d, 
And looking after long, did mark which way 
she stray’d. . 

But, when an long he looko<l had in vain, 

Yet saw her forward still to make her flight. 
His weary eye return’d to him again. 

Full of disooinfort and disquiet plight. 

That both his jewel luf ha<1 loft so light, 

And eke his dear companion of his care. 

But that sweet bird departing, flew forth right 
Tlirougli tho wide region of the wasteful air, 
Until she came whore wonned liis Belphocl^ 
fair. 

There found she her (ns then it did betide) 
Sitting in covert shatle of arbors sweet, 

• After late \v*»ary toil, which she had tried 
In savage cliacs\ to rest as seem’d her meet. 
There she alighting, fell before her feet, 

And gun to her, her mournful plaint to make, 
As was her wont : thinking to let her woet 
Tho groat tormenting grief, that for her sake 
Her gentle squire through her disx^leasuro did 
l>artake. 

She, her beholding with attentive eye, 

At length did mark abont her x>urple breast 
That precious jewel, which she formerly 
Had known right well, with colour'd ribbon 
drost ; 

Therewith she rose in haste, and her addreut 
With ready hawl it to have reft away. 

But the swift bird obey’d not her behest, 
j But swerv'd aside, and there i^in did stay ; 

I She follow’d her, oml thought oguiu it to 
I assay. 

And ever when she nigh approach’d, tho dove 
Would flit a little forward, and then stay 
Till she drew' near, and then again remove ; 
So tempting her still to pursne tho prey. 

And stUl from her escaping soft away : 

Till that at length, into tlmt forest wide 
bho drew her for, and led with slow delay. 

In the end, she her unto that place did guide. 
Whereas that wofnl man in languor did abide. 

He her beholding, at her feci down felL 
And kiss’d the ground on which her sole did 
tread, ^ 

And wash'd the same with water, whi^ did 
well 

From his mdit eyes, and like two streanui 
proceed; 

Yet spake no word, wheret^r ^ might axead 
What mister wight he was, orwhat ho meant; 
But as one dnnted with her p yoaenco drsad. 
Only few riieM looks inito her SBiity 
As of hn 
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Tet nathemore litt meaniniT she ared, 

But wondered mnc h at his so uncouth case ; j 
And by his person’s f.c'’ret soomlihod | 

Well ween’d, tliat he had buen some man of 
place. 

Before misfortane did his hue deface : 

That being moved with rnth she thus bespoho. 
Ah ! woful man, what heaven’s hard disgrace. 
Or wrath of cruel wight on then ywrake. 

Or self -disliked life, doth thee thus wretched 
nuilA ^ 

If heaven, then none may it rotlross or blame, 
Since to his power wo all are subject born : 

If wrathful wight, then foul rc»buko on<l shame 
Be theirs, that have so Aruel thoo forlorn ; 

But if through inward gru'f, or wilful hcom 
Of life it bo, then better do aviso. 

For, ho vrhoso days in wilful woe are worn, 

The grace of his Creator doth <lospjse. 

That will not use his gifts for thankless nig- 

g»irdist». 

When so ho hoard her say, oft^oims ho br.iko 1 
Him Hiiddon sihuiro, which ho long ha<l iieut, i 
And nighing inly d<‘ep, her thus bu^pako ‘ 

Tlien have the> all thomseh cs ag.iin-t me beni ; | 
For hea>eii (first author of my 1 iiiguishinent ) 
Kiivying iny too gn'nt felicity, 

Did closely wuth a cruel <mo consent. 

To cloud my d.i^ s m doleful minery, 

And make me loath this life, still longing for 
to die. 

Nor any but yourself, () dt.irost dread. 

Hath done this w-rong; to wreak on worthless 
wight 

Your high displeiiMirc, through misdeeming 
bred : 

That when yonr ple.asnre is to deem aright, 

Yo may rodrosH, and me* n*stoi’o to light. 

Which sorry words her mighty heart did mate • 
With mihl regard, to hoo his rueful plight, 

*rhat her in-burniug wrath she gan abate. 

And him received again to former favour's^ 
state. , 

Uiitl Spi nt 1590. 


127 — FABLE OF THE OAK AND THE 
BBIAR. 

There grow an ago<l tree on the green, 

A goodly Oak sometime hod it been. 

With arms full strong and largely display’d. 
But of their loaves they were cUsaray’d ; 

• The body big and mightily pight, 

Xboronghly rooted, and of wondrons height ; 
Whikon had been the king of the field. 

And moohel mast to the husband did yi^d, 
And with his nnts larded many swine. 

But now the gray moss marred his rine. 

His bared bouglu were beaten with stonns. 
His top was bald, and wasted with womis, > 
His hcmoiindeoi^d^ his bnmdies sera. 


Hard by his side grew a bragfijng Briere, 
Which proudly thrust into th* element, 

And Roemed to threat the firmament : 

It was eml>ellisht with blossoms fair. 

And thereto aye wonted to repair 
The shoidienVa daughters to gather fiowres, 
To paint their garlands with his colowres, 
And 111 his Huiall buslioH used to shroud. 

The sweet nightingale singing so loud. 

Wliioli umdt^ this foolish Briei*o wex so bold, 
That on a time ho cast him to scold, 

And snob the good Oak, for he was old, 

Wliy *^tands there (<iuotli ho) thou brutish 
block t 

Nor for fruit nor for shmlow sorvos thy stock; 
Socst how fresh my flowres boon spread, 

Died 111 lily white and cruimoii red, 

W'lth leaves engrained in lusty gn'cn 
1 ’clours meet to elouth a maiden (luoen ? 

Thy waste bigness but Aimb(*rs the ground, 
Au«l dti k 1 the lN>anty of my bloH*>omH round t 
The mouldy moss, which thoo awloyoth : 

My ciiinamctu smell foo much annoy(*th : 
Wherefore* soon I redo thee hence rimiove, 

• est thou the price of my ibsploiisuri* prove. 

^ o spako this bold Briere with great disdain, 
ittle him answorM the Oak iigtun. 
ut yielded, witli sh.uiic and grief aiiaw’d, 

’i iiat of a weiwl be was t)\or-craw d. 

It cbaiu*eil after u[»on a <Ia>, 

’I bo Imsbaiul-man's M*lf to come that way, 

Of custom to sur\iow Ins ground, 

And Ills trees of stiiio ui coiii]aiss round ; 

II ’111 when tlio spiteful Briere bad espyed, 
OauHolfss eomplained, and loudly cryod 
I’uto his lord, stirring u)i si4*rn stnfo ; 

O my liege I^ord I the god of iny lifo, 

I \«aHe you ponder your supiiliant's plaint, 
t* ciHod of wrong and mud eonstniint, 

'W 1 your poor iiissal daily oiiduro j 
And hut your goo<hieriH the same recuro, 

And like for desperatu dole to die, 

Through felonouH force of nuno enemy, 

Greatly aghast with this piteous plea, 

Htin rested the good man ou the lea, 

A't«l bade the Brioro in his plaint proceed. 
W'ltli painted wonis then gun this pfbttd 
w'eed 

(As most nsen ambitiouR folk) 

His colour’d f*rimo wdih cruft to cloke. 

Ah, my Sovereign ! lonl of creatures all, 
Thou idocer of plants both hniubhi and toll, 
Was not I planted of thine own han<4, 

To be tlio primrose of all thy land. 

With flow’ring bloKSoms to fomiah the prime, 
And Bcarlct bcrncR la Rommer-time ? 

How falls it then that this faded Oal^ 

Whoso borly is sere, whoao branchea broke, 
Whose nak(^ arma atretoh Wto the fire, 

Unt > mch tyranny doth aapire, 

Hfnilring with hia abode my lovely Ught, 

Anti robWng me of the sw^ Mm’a ai^ ?* 

So beat hia old boughs my teikler side, 

That oft the blood sprlageth from jroimds 

wide. 
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Utttimely my flowora forced to fall. 

That been the honour of your coronal ; 

And oft be lutv hie canker-worma light 
Upon my branchea, to work me more apight ; 
And of hia hoary looka down doth caat, 
Whorewith my freah dowrota been dofaat . 

For thiM, and many moro auoh outrage, 
Craving yonr godly head to a'4H*iago 
The ranooroua rigour of hia might ; 

Nought aak I but only to hold iny right, 
Submitting mo to your good aufferanco. 

And praying to be guarded from grievance. 

To thia thU Oak oaat him to reply 
VTeU aa ho couth ; but hia enemy 
Had kindled aiioh coals of dwplo isnro. 

That the good man noiiLl ntay his lei-^ure. 

But homo him liaatod with furious hcut, 
Kncroasing hia wrath with many a tlireat , 

Hia harmful hatchet fas' hont in hand, 

(Alas ' that it no ready should atund ') 

And to tUo hold alone ho apoodoth, 

(Ayo hitlo help to harm there ueodoth) 

Anger uould let him apeak to the troo, 
Enauntor hia rage might cooled lie, 

But to the root bent hia aturdy stroke. 

And made many wounda in the waate Oak. 
Thu axo*H edge <lid oft turn again. 

Ah half unwilling to out the gram, 

Seemed the aenaolosa iron dul four, 

Or to wrong holy eld did forbear , 

For it had boon an ancient tree, 

Sacred with many a mystery, 

And ofbm orost with tho priosi s’ crew. 

And often hollowed with holy-water «ie\\ , 

But like faiKMOH woreu foolery, 

And broughton this Oak to thia miaer} , 

•For nought might they quitten him from dt'cay, 
For ftercely tho gootl man at him did la> 

The blm’ik oft groanod under hia blow. 

And aighod to aoo hia near overthrow. 

In dne, the atoel hiul piercoil hia pith. 

Thou down to tho ground ho fell forthwith 
Hia wondrous weight mado the ground to 

quedeo, 

Th* earth shrunk under him, and aoom'd to 

shake : 

Thbre lioth the Oak pitied of none. 

Now stiuida the Brioro like a lortl alone, 
PufTd up with pride and ^ ain ploaaunco 
But all this glee hod no continuance , 

For oftsoona winter 'gan to approach, 

The blustering Boreas did enoroooh, 

And beat upon the solitary Briero, 

For now no suooour was seen him near. 

Now *gan he repent his pride too late, 

For naked left and disconsolate. 

The Biting friMt nipt his stalk dead, 

Tho watry wet weighed down his head. 

And heap'd snow burdned him sciMre^ 

That now upright he oaa stand no more ; 

Att(l being down is trod in the dirt 
Of cattle, and brounod, and sorely hSrt, 

Sudi was th* end of this ambitious Briete, 

Vor SMjenlngeld, 

JSdmtnid Spenser,— -About IMk 
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Wake now, my love, awake ; for it is time ; 

Tho rosy mom long since left Tithon’s bod, 

Ail ready to her silver coach to climb ; 

And Ph«rbns ’gins to show his glorious head. 
Hark ! bow the cheerful birds do chant their 
lays, 

And carol of Love’s praise. 

Tho merry lark her matins sings idoft 
The thrush replies , tho mavis descant plays ; 

Tho ousel shrills ; the ruddock warbles soft ; 

So goodly all tigreo, with sweet consent, 

To this day’s inorrimout. 

Ah ' mj dear love, why do yon sleep thus long. 
When mcotor wore thqt you sftonld now awake, 

T’ await tho coming of your joyous make, 

And hoarkon to tho birds* lovo-loorned song, 

Tho dewy loai os among ! 

For they of joy and ploasauco to yon sing. 

That all tlio woods them answer and their | 
echo ring. 

I 

loi 0 is now awake out of her dream, ] 

And her fa.r e>cs like stars that dimmed wore i 
'W ith dark'^omo cloud, now show tlicir goodly 
beams * j 

More bright than Hospoms his hood doth roar. 
I’omo now, JO damsols, daughters of delight, | 
Help ciuicklj her to dight ; 

But first coino, je fair Hours, which wore 
bogot, 

In Juie’s swoot imrodise, of Day and Night ; 
yt hich do the seasons of tho year allot. 

And all, that ever in this world is fair, 

I>o make and still repair ; 

And j o throe handmaids of the Cyprian 
Quoon. 

The which do still adorn her beauties’ pndc, 

Help to adorn my l>eaatifullost bnde : 

And, ns ye her array, still throw l>otwoen 
Some graces to bo seen ; ’ 

And, as >o use to Vonus, to her sing, 

Tho w hilos tho woods shall answer, and your ’ 
echo ring. ! 


I 

I 


Now is my love aU rcmly forth to come : 

Lot all tho \irgii s thorofore well await ; 

And JO, fresh ^>oy8, that tend upon her groom. 
Prepare j ourselves, for ho is coming straight. 
Set all your things in seemly good array, 

Fit for so joyful day • 

The jojfuU’st day that over son did see. * 
Fair Sun \ show forth thy favourable ray. 
And let thy lifofiil heat not fervent be. 

For fear of burning her sunshiny face. 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fairest ncebus ! father of the Musse ! 

If eior 1 did houoar thee aright, <. 

Or sing the thing that might thy mind d^ight. 
Do not thy servant’s simple boon refhse, 

But let tlds day, let this one di^ be mine ; 
liet all the test be thine. 
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Lo ! wlwre she oomes along with portly paice» 
Like Phcebe, from her chamber of the east, 
Ariaing forth to ran her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that aoems a virgin best. 

So wdl it her beaeoma, that jo wonld ween 
Some oaageH she had been. 

Her long loose yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkl^ with pearl, and pearling flowers 
atween. 

Do like a golden mantle her attire ; 

And being crowned with a garland green. 

Seem like some maiden queen. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do stare, 

Ux>on the lowly ground afiixod are ; 

Ne dare lift up her couiftcnanco too bold, 

But blush to hear her praises sang ^o loud. 

So far from being proud 
I Nathloss do yo still loud her praises 

That all the woods may answer, and Ti our ei ho 
I ring. 

Tell mo, ye morehants* danght<»r«*, did ye *-00 
So fiur a creature m your iown bet ore r 
f So sweet, so lovely, and so nuM an *»he, 

‘ Adorn’d with beauty’s grace, and virtue’s 
I store ; 

* Her goodly eyes like f^apphiro<» hhming bright, 

I Her foreheml ivory white, 

I Her cheeks hke apples which the «4un hath 
redded, 

I Her lips like cherries charming men to bite, 

I Her breast like to a bowl of eicani uiK*riuldiHl. 

Why stand yo still, yo iirgins, in amaze, 

I Upon her so to gaze, 

"Whiles yo forget your former lay lo sing. 

To whi(*h the woods did answer, and your coho 
ring? 

But if yo saw that which no eyes can sec, 

The inward beauty of her lively sp’rit, 
Garnished with heavenly gifts of high degree. 
Much more then would yo wonder at that 
t sight, 

And stand astonished like to those which read • 
Modusa’s mozoful head. • 

There dwells sweet Love, and constant Chas* 

• tity, 

Unspotted Faith, and oomely Womanhood, 
Begs^ of Honour, and mild Modesty ; 

There Virtue reigns as queen xn royed throne, 

} And giveth laws alone, 

The which the base affections do obey, 

And yield their services unto her will ; 

Ne thought of things uncomely ever may 
Thereto approach to tempt her mind to ill. 

Had ye once seen these her celestiol treasures, 

• And nnreveoled pleasures, 
would ye wonder and hoi* praises sing, 
sB the woods wonld answer, and your 

eolio ring. 

Open tibe temple gates Imto my love, 

Open them wide that may en^ la. 

And an the posts adorn ee d^ lieliove, t 
And aU tli^pfllara decdi with garUmds trim, 


For to receive this saint with honour due. 
That cometb in to you. 

With trembling steps, and humble reverence, 
She oomoth in, before the Almighty’s view : 
Of her, ye virgins, learn obedience^ 

When so yo oomo into those holy places. 

To humble your proud fooes : 

Bring her up to the high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there xmrtake. 

The which do endless matrimony make ; 

And *lot the roaring organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes $ 

The whiles, with hollow throats, 

The choristers the joyous anthem sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and their echo 
ring. 

ruhohl while she before tho altar stands. 
Hearing the h<fty pnost that to her speaks, 
And bleshotli her with kss two happy hands. 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks, 

And the pure snow with goodly vermeil stain^ 
Like crimson dyoil in grain ; 

'riiiit even the angels, which continually 
About the sacred altar do remain, 

Ftirgot their hcrvico and about her fly, 
lift peeping in her face, iliat seems more fair. 
The nK»ro they on it stare. 

Blit her sud eyes, still fastened on the ground, 
Aro governed with goodly modesty. 

That Huflers not a look to glanoe awry, 

Which may let m a little thought unsound. 
Why blush >011, love, to give to me your hand, 
Tho pledge of all our band ? 

Sing, ye sweet angels, aUolnyn sing, 

That all tlie woods may answer, and your oelio 
ring. 

Ethnnnd Spen^er.-^Abovt 1590 . 


129— THE HOUSE OP RICHES. 

That house’s form witliin was rude and strong, 
Like on huge cave hewn out of rocky clift, 
From whose rough vault tho ragged breaches 
hung 

Embossed with massy gold of glorious giA, 
And with rich metal loaded every nft. 

That hc*avy rum they did Hoem to threat ; 

And oier them Arochno high did lift 
Her cunmng web, and spread her subtle net, 
Enwrapx>Al in foul smoke and clouds more 
block than jet. 

Both roof, and floor, and walls, were all of 

gold, 

But overgrown with dust and old de^y, 

And hid in darkness, that none eonldbeliold 
Tho hue th^eof : for view %f cheerful day 
Did never in that house itself display* 

Bat a faint shadow of unoertaln light; 

Such asa la^p whose life does fside away* 

Or as the Moon, dotlidd with cloudy uigh^ 
Does show to him that wallm in Isas mid sad 
alEright* • 
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Jn all that room was nothing to be seen 

Bat huge great iron chests, and coffers strong. 

All bar^ with doable bends, that none eoald 
ween 

Them to enforce by violence or wrong ; 

On every side they plac^ were along. 

But all the ground with skalls was scattered 

And dead men's bones, which round about 
were flung ; 

lYhofie lives, it seemed, whilomo there were 
shod, 

Ax^ their vile carcases now loft unburi^>d. 

Eihnnntl Hjwni/pr, — About 1500. 


130.— THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

And is there care in Iloavcn ? And is there 
love 

In heavenly spiritn to thono croatnroH liaso. 
That may comi^asMion of their ovils move r* 
There is else inach more wretched wore the 
case 

Of men than lioastH ; Bat O ! th* exceeding 
groro 

Of highest God, that loves his rroaturos so, 
And all his works with moroy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels ho sends to and fro. 

To serve to wickod man, to sorvo his wicked 
foe ^ 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To oomo to HUOCOUT us that succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul flends to aid us militant ' 

Tlioy for us light, they watch luid <luly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us 
plant t 

And all for love and nothing for reward 
O why should hea\euly God to meu ha^o su(*h 
regard 'r 

AWntund fcSpe«j»tv,— 1590. 


131.— PRINCE ARTHUR’S ADDRESS TO 
NIGHT. 

** Night ! thou foul mother of annoyance sad, 
Sister of heavy Death, and nurse of Woo. 
Whioh was begot in Heaven, but for thy bod 
And brutish shape thrust down to Hell lielow, 
Where, by the grim flood of Cocytus alow, 
Thy dwidling is in Erebus' black house, 
(Black Erebus, thy husband, is the foe 
Of all the gods,) whore thou ungracious 
Half of tby days doeat lead in horror hideoua. 

** What had th’ l^emal Maker need of thee 
The world in his bontinnal course to keep. 
That doeet aQ things deface, nor letteet eee 
The beauty-ol his work P Indeed, in sloep 
The slothfal body, that doth love tj steep 
His InsUess limlm, and drown his baser s^d, 
IMk^waite thee oft* and olt feem SiQrgian 
deep 


Calls thee his goddess, in his error blind, 

And great dame Nature's handmaid cheering 
every kind. 

** But well I wot that to an heavy heart 
Thou art the root and nurse of bitter cores. 
Brooder of new, renower of old smarts ; 
Instead of rest thou lendost railing team ; 
Instead of sloop thou sendest troublous fears 
And dreadful visions, in the which alive 
The dreary image of sad Death appem : 

So from the weary spirit thou doest drive 
Desirikl rest, and men of happiness deprive, 

“ Under thy mantle blaok, there hidden lie 
Light-shunning Theft, and traitorous Intent, 
Abhorred Blo^shodt and vHo Felony, 
Shameful Deceit, and Danger imminent, 

Foul Horror, and eke hellish Droariment : 

All those I wot in thy protection bo, 

And light do shun, for fear of being shent ; 
For light alike is loth'd of them and thee ; 
And all, tliat lowdnoss love, do hate the light 
to see. 

For Day discovers nil dishonest ways. 

And shew'eth each thing as it is indeed : 

The praises of high Ciod ho fair displays, 

And luH large bounty rightly doth uroed : 

Dtiy s dcaroht children bo the blcsnod seed 
IiVliich Darkness shall subdue and Heaven 
win • 

Truth is his daughter ; he her first did breed. 
Most sacred virgin, without spot of sin : 

Our life is day ; but death with darkness 
doth liegin.” 

1590. 


132.— THE OiVRDEN OF ADONIS. 

There is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continual, both meeting at one time : 

For both the boughs do laughing blossoms 
bear. 

And with fresh colours dock the wanton 
prime. 

And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which seem to labour under their fruit's load : 
Tile while the joyous birds make thei^ 
pastime 

Amongst the shady loaves, their sweet abode, 
And their true loves without suspicion tell 
abroad. 

Right in the middest of that paradise 
There stood a stately mount, on whose round 

top 

A gloomy grove of myrtle trees did rise, 
IMiose shi^ boughs sharp sted did never lop,% 
Nor wicked Beasts their tender buds did crop, 
But, like a girlond, compass^ tiie height, * 
And from their fruitful sides sweet gum did 
drop, 

That all the ground^ whli precious dew 
bedighi. 

Threw fom most .dsiiriff odom and most 
sweet deUght 
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And the tfaiokest covert oC that ehede 
There was a i^eaeant arbour, not by art 
But of the trees* own inclinatiou made, 

Which knitting their rank branches part to 
part, 

With wanton ivy -twine entrailod athwart, 
And eglantine and oaprifolo among. 
Fashioned above vdtl^ their inmost part, 
That neither Phoobus* beams could through 
them throng. 

Nor fBolua* sharp blast could w'ork them any 
wrong. 

Edmvnd 151 K). 


133.— THE BO'AtEE of bliss. 

Tlioro tlio most dainty partulise on ground 
Itself doth offer to his sol)or eye, 

In w*hich all pleasures plont4*ously abound, 
An«l none others happiness envy ; 

Tlio painted flowers, the tree-, upshooting high, 
The dald for sluMle, ilto hills for breathing 
space. 

The treiiiMinor groves, the crystal running by ; 
And that which all fair woiks doth most ag- 
graeo. 

The art. which all that wrought, appeared in 
. no place. 

I ( )iif» w ould have thought ( so oiiiiniiigly i ho rude 
^ And scoriKsl paHs w<*re luingled with the flue) 

I That nature ha«l ftir walito1lncH^ ensucOT 

‘ Art, and iluit art at nature did re])iuo ; 
f*o striving os<*h th’ other to underniiiio, 

Each did tlio other^s w'ork more lM*autify ; 

I So differing liotli in wills, agreetl 111 flue : 

' So all agreed through sweet di\orMt> , 

• This garden to adorn with all variety . 

j And in the midst of all a fountain stood 

Of richest subhtance that on earth might bo, 

, So pure and bhiny, that the silver flood 
' Through every ohannol running one might 

' see ; 

Most goodly it with curious imagery « 

Was overwrought, and /shapes of nake<l boys, 

^ Of which some soom'd writh lively jollity 
, t To fly about, playing their wanton toys, 

While others did ombayo themselves in liquid 
' joys. 

* And over all, of purest gold, w»s spioad 
A trail of ivy in his native hue : 

I For, the rich metal was so coloured, 
j That wight, who did not well advis'd it view. 
Would surely deem it to*be ivy true : 

Low his lascivious arms adown dM creep, 
j That themselves dipping in the silver dew, 

, * Their fleecy flowers they fearfully did steep, 
j ^¥hioh drops of crystal seem’d for wantonj^pas 
I to weep. 

Infinite streams oontmually did well 
Out of this foontam, sweet and fair to sqp, 
The vdiich into an ample laver feU, 

And shortly grew to so' great quantity, 

Tliat like g IHtile lake it seem'd to be; 


Whose depth exceeded not three cubits height, 
That through the waves erne might the bol^m 
see, 

An pav’d beneath with jaspm shining bright, 
That seem'd the fount^ in that sea did sqjll 
upright. 

And all the margin round about was sot 
With shady laurel trees, thence to defend 
The sunny lieaxus, which on the billows beat. 
And those which therein bathed might offend. 

* « * * « 

Eftsoons they hoard a most melodious sound, 
i>f all that might delight a dainty oar. 

Such as at onoo might not on living ground, 
Save in tliis poradisp be heonl elsewhere t 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hoar, 
To read what manner music that might bo : 

For all that pleasing is to living oar, 

Was there consorted iff one harmony ; 

Birds, \oioo 8 , instruments, winds, waters, all 
agree. 

Tlio joyous birils, shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Tlioir notes unto the voice attomiierM sweet ; 
Th' aiigeheal soft trembling voices iniulo ^ 

To th* insinimentH divine respondence moot; 
The silver sounding iimtnimonts did moot 
With the base miinmir of the water's fall : 

The water’s fall with differenee discreet, 

Now' soft, now loud, unto the wriud did call : 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

The w'hilo some one did chaunt tlvis lovely lay ; 
All see, whoso fair thing thou dost fain to 

KCS, 

In hpringiUg flower the imago of thy day ; 

Ah see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with bashful modesty, 
That fairer seems the loss yo see her may ; 

LiO, 800 soon after, how more bold and free 
Her bared bosom she doth liroad display ; 

Lo, see soon after, how she fades and falls 
awoy ! 

“ So jiasscth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortal life, the loaf, the bud, the flower. 

Nor more dotli flourish after first d«)eay,0 
That <»rst was sought to dock both l^d and 
l)ower 

Of many a la<ly, and mQ.ny a paramour ; 

Gather therefore the rose, while yet is prime, 
For soon comes age, that will h^r pride de* 
floprer : 

Gather the rose of love, while yet ip time, 

\Vbilo loving thou mayst loved be with oqufd 
crime.** 

Edmvtiil Spenser.— About IfiOO. 


^ 1 34.— SON N 

Sweet iff th^rose, but grows upon a brerlf 
Sweet is the juniper, but sharp his boQii^ ; 
Sweet is the eglantine, b«tt pridmth near ; 
Sweet is the flrbloom, biit hto branches f 
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Sweet fe the eypnis, bat bis rind is tough; 
Sweet is the not, bat bitter is bis pill ; 

Sweet is the broom flower, but yet ngsix 
enough ; f 

And sweet is moly, bat bis^root is ill ; 

So, evozy sweet, with sour is tempere<\ still, * 
That maketb it be obreted the more : 

For easy things that may be got at will 
Most sorts of men do set bat little store. 

Why then shoold I aoooant of little pain, 

That endless pleasure shall onto me gain ? 

JSdmund Spenser^-^Aboiit 1590. 


Since I did leave the presence of my love. 

Many long weary days 1 have outworn. 

And many nights that slowly seem'd to move 
Their sadsprotraot from evening until mom. 
For, when as day the heaven doth adorn, 

I wish that night the royons tlay would end ; 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 

I wish that day would shortly reuscond. 

Thus I the time with expectation spend, \ 

And fain my grief with changes to bognilo, | 
That further seems his term still to extend, 
And maketh every minute seem a piile. 

So sorrow still doth seem too long to last. 

But joyous hours do fly away too fast. 

Edmund 8peu8cr,~^ About 1590. « 


like as the culver, on the bared liongli, j 

Sits mourning for tbo absence of her nuite, j 
And in her songs sends many a mshful vow 
For his return that seems to linger late ; | 

So I alone, now loft disoonsolato, ^ 

Mourn to myself the absence of my Love, , 
And, wand*ring here and there, all desolate, j 
Seek with my plaints to match that mournful ' 
dove ; 

Ko joy of aught that under heaven doth hove, 
Can comfort me but her own joyous sight, 
Whose sweet aspect both God and man can 
move. 

In her unspotted pleasiins to delight. 

Dark is my day, whUos her fair light I miss. 
And dead my life, that wants such lively bliss. 

< Edmund 8penser.---^Abtnit 1590. 


^ 35 .— EARLY LOVE. 

Ab, 1 remember well (and how can I 
But evermore remember well) when first 
Oar flame began, when scaroo we knew wbat 

was 

The flame wo fdt; when as we sat and 8 igh*d 
And look'd upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we oil'd, yet something we did ail. 
And yet were wdl/oad yet we were not well, 
And what was oar diseoM we could not tdl. 
Thee woald we kiss, then sigh, then look : 

aftd thus , t o 

111 that first garden of oar simpUnees 
We our childhood* Itet when years 
higliA 


To reap the froit of knowledge; oh, h<rvf then 

Would she with sterner looks, with i^ver 
brow, 

Chock my presumption and my forwardness ! 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would 
show 

Wbat she would have me, yet not have me 
know. 

8amu£l DanieL^AhoxU 1G12. 


136 .— THE INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN 
VICES DEPREdATED. 

• ««•#* 

Let their vile cunning,* in theif limits pent, 
Remain among themselves that like it mort, 
And let tho^north, they count of colder blood. 
Be hold more gross, so It remain more good. 

Lot them have fairer cities, goodlier sofla, 

And sweeter fields for beauty to the eye, 

So long as they have those ungodly wilos, 
Such detestable vile impiety. 

And lot us want their vinos, their fruits the 
whiles. 

So that wo want not faith or honesty. 

Wo care not for these pleasures ; so we may 
Have Ih^tter hearts and stronger hands than 
they 

Neptune, keep out from thy cmbracf>d islo 
This foul contagion of inKiuity ’ * 

Drown all corruptions, coming to defile 
Chur fair proceedings, ordered formally. 

Keep us more English : lot not craft bognilo 
Honour and justice with strange subtlety. 

Ijot us not think how tfuit our good con 
frame 

That ruined hath the authors of the same. 

Suhtuel Donkh — About 1612. 


, 137 .— RICHARD II.. 

The hi fore /it< Murder in Pomfret 

Whether the soul receives intelligonoe. 

By her near genius, of the body's end. 

And so imparts a sadness to the sense, 
Foregoing min whereto it doth tend ; 

Or whether nature else hath eonferenoe 
With profound sleep, and so doth warning 
send. 

By pioi>hetising dreams, what hurt is near. 
And gives the heavy careful heart to fear. 

However, so it is, Hie now sad king, 

Tqss'd here and tbero his qpiet to oo&foand» 
Feela a strange welgiit of sorr o w e gathering 
Upon his trembling heart, and sees no groondj 
Feels sodden terror bring cold shivering; 
Lists not to eat» sHOniiiaes^idbiimtinsoiind; 
Hie senees droop^ his sisafy ms anqnlclr^ 
And inodbi ho and yst h| ^ no| ri^ 
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The moRifiig of ifiat degr which was bis last* 
After a weary reet, risi^ to pain. 

Out at a little grate his eyes he oast 
Upctt those bordering hills and open plain, 
Whexe other's liberty make him complain 
The more his own, and grieves his soul the 
more. 

Conferring captive crowns with freedom poor. 

O happy man, salth he, that lo I sec, 

Grazing his cattle in those pleasant fields. 

If he but know his good. How blessed ho 
That feels not what affliction greatness yields ! 
Other than what ho is he would not be, 

Nor change his state with him that scoptro 
wields. • • 

Thine, thine is that true life ; that is to lire. 
To rest secure, and not rise up to grieve. 

‘ Thou sitt'st at homo safe by thy quiet fire, 

^ And hear*^ of other's harms, but fearest none : 

I And t^ero thou toirat of kings, and u ho asidro, 
\\ ho fall, who ri»*o, who triumph, urho do moan. 
Perhaps thou tolk'st of mo, and dost enquire 
' Of my roHtraiut, wliy hero I live alone, 

' And piticst this iny miHcrablo fall ; 

I For pity must have part— envy not all. 

\ Tlirico happy you that look as from the shore, 

I And have no vciiiuro in the wrork you see ; 

No interest, no occa.<>ion to deplore 

Other men's travels, wliUo \oui*holvos sit free. 

* How much doth your h'v\eut rest make us the 
more 

To hoo our iniscr3% and what wo be : 

"Wlioso blinded great lies'*, ever in turmoil, 
still seeking hajipy life, makes liio a toil. 

] Batumi VtniiK — 1G12. 


13S.— AN EPISTLE TO THE COITSTTESS 
j OF CUMBERLAND. 

Ho that of such a heierht hath liuilt his mind, 
I And roar'd the dwelling of his thoughts so 
I strong, 

' As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolved powers ; nor all the wind 
, Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
I His settled peace, or to disturb the same : 
j VHukt a fair seat hath he, from whence he 
I may 

j The • boundloas wastes and woilds of man 

J survey ? 

j And with how free an eye doth he look down 

Upon these lower regions of turmoil ? 

^Whero all the storms of passions mainly beat 
On flesh and blood: where honour, power, 
%gnown,. 

Are only gaj afflictions, golden toil ; 

"Wliere gieatnese stands upon as feeble feet. 
As frailty doth; and only great doth seem 
To little mindg^ who do it so estoeliu 

He looks upon tiie mightiest monsMli^g wan 
Tut only aemb tittlUfy xobberiee ; 


Where evermcn the fortnnA that prevails 
Must be the right : the iU-suooeemng man 
Thelrirest and the best fac'd entetm^tee* 
Qieat pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails t 
Ji^ce, he sees, (aadf soduoed) still 
Conspires with power, whose cause must not 
be ill. ^ 

He sees the face of right t'appear as manifold 
As ore the passions of uuoeHnin man ; 

Who puts it in all colours, all attires, 

To servo his ends, and make his courses hold* 
Ho sees, that lot deceit work what it can,^ 
Plot and contrive base wa^’s to high desires ; 
Tliat the aU-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint, and mocks the smoko of wit. 

Nor is he mov'd with all the thunder^craoks 
Of tyrants' threats, or with the surly brow 
Of Pow'r, that proudly sits on oiliers* crimes 1 
Charg'd with more crying sins than those he 
chocks. 

The storms of sad confusion, that may grow 
Up in the present for the coming times, 

Appal not him that hath no side at all, 

But of himself, and knoH s the worst can full. 

Although })is heart (so near iilly'd to earth) 
Cannot but pity the t>er]<lo\ed state 
Of troublous aiul distreh.4*d mortality, 

'lhat thus make way unto the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do stiU begot 
Afiiiotion upon iinborility : 

Yet seeing thus the course of things must run, 
Ho looks thereou not strange, but as fore-done. 

Aiul wliil.st distraught ambition oompassos. 
And is onconipabs'd ; whilst an craft deceives. 
And is deceiv'd : whilst man doth ransack 
man. 

And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 
And tli' inheritance of donulation leaves 
To groat-expecting hopes : ho looks thereon, 

As fro]u the shore of iwacc, with unwot 0>0, 

I And boars no venturo in impiety. 

I Thus, madam, fares that man, that hath 
I»ropar’d ^ 

A rest for his desires ; and sees all things 
Beneath him ; and hath loom'd this book of 
man, 

Full of the notes of frailty ; and compar'd 
The best of glory v^ith her sufibriugs : 

By^ whom, I see, 3'ou labour all you can 
To plant your heart ; and set your thoughts as 
near 

His glorious mansion, as your pow'rs can bear. 

Which, madam, are no soundly fashioned 
By that clear judgment, tlui| hath carry^d you 
Beyond the tgoble limits of your kind. 

As they can stand against ^ strengest head 

Padrion con make ; inur'd to any hue 

The worltca^ cast; that cannot cast itat 

Oni of Imt form of goodamw, tlmt 

Both who* tb. boat udwotrt of earth out Ibo 
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Which malces, that whatsoever here befalls, 

Yoa in the regrion of yourself remain : 

WThere no vain breath of th* impudent molests, 
Ibat hath secur'd within the brazen walle'^ 

Of a clear conseienco, that (without all stalb) 
Rises in peace, in innooenoy rests ; 

Whilst all what Malice from without procures. 
Shows her own ugly heart, but hurts not yours. 

And whereas none rejoice more in revenge, 

Than women use to do ; yet you well know, 
Tl|^t wrong is better chock'd by being con- 
temn'd, 

Than being pursu^'d ; leaving to him t' avenge, 
To whom it appertains. Wherein you show 
How worthily your clearness hath condemn'd 
Base malediction, living in the dark, 

That at the rays of goodness still doth bark. 

Knowing the heart *Kf man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
These revolutions of disturbances 

roll ; where all th* aspects of misery 
Predominate : whose strong effects are such. 

As he must boar, being pow'rlcss to redress : 
And that unless above himself ho can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 

And how turmoil* d they are that level lie 
With earth, and cannot lift tUemselvos from 
thence ; 

That never arc at peace with their desires, 

But work beyond their years ; and ov’n deny 
Dotage her rest, and hardly will disjionso 
With death. That when ability expires. 

Desire lives still — So much delight they have, 
To carry toU and travel to the grave. 

Whoso ends you see ; and what con be the i 
best 

They roach unto, when they have cast the sum 
And reok'nings of their glory. And yon know, 
nis floating life hath but this port of rest, 

A heart prepirtf, that jrars no ill to rnme. 

And that man's greatness rests but in his show, 
The best of nil whoso days consumed are, 

Either in war, or poaco-oonceiving war. 

lliis concord, madam, of a well-tnn'd mind 
Hath been ho sot by that all- working hand 
Of Heaven, that though the world hath done j 
his worst j 

To put it out by discords most unkind ; j 

Yet doth it still in )>erfeet union stand 
With CkKi and man ; nor over will be forc'd \ 
From that most sweet oocoid i but still agree, { 
Equal in fortune's inequality. 

And this note, madam, of your worthiness 
Refliains recorded in so many hearts. 

As time nor malice cannot wrong your right. 

In th* inheritance of fame yon'must possess : 
^n that have built you by your great de^^rts 
(Out of small means) a for more eu|Disite 
And glorious dwelling for your honour'd name. 
Than aU the gold that leaden minds oon frame. 

8 amml Domiri,-— Ahdui 16 X 2 . . 
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139.— THE NOBILITy EXHORTED TO 
THE PATROKAGE OF LEARNlNa 

Tern mighty lords, that with respected grace 
Do at the stem of fair example stand, 

And all the body of this popnlaoe 
Guido with the turning of your hand ; 

Keep a right course; bear up from all 
disgrace ; 

Observe the point of glory to onr land : 

Hold np disgraced Knowledge from the 
ground ; 

Keep Virtue in request ; give worth her due. 

Let not Neglect with barbarous means 
confound , 

So fair a good, to bring in night a-new : 

Bo not, O be not accessary found 
Unto her death, that must give life to you. 

Whore will you have your virtuous name safe 
laid : — 

In gorgeous tombs, in sacred colls secure ? 

Do you not see those prostrate heaps betray'd 
Your fathers’ bones, and coold not keep thorn 
sure 1" 

Anil will yon trust deceitful stones fair laid, 

And think they will bo to your honour truer ? 

No, no ; unsparing Time will proudly send j 
A warrant unto Wrath, that with one frown 
AVill all those mockeries of voin-glory rend, |« 
And make them (as before) ungraced, i 
unknown : j 

Poor idle honours, that can ill defend j 

Your memories, that cannot keep their own ! 

Hatnucl Daniil. — About 1012 . 


140.— SONNETS. 

I must not grieve, my love, whoso eyes would 
read 

Linos of delight, whereon her youth might 
smile : 

Flowers have time before they come to seed. 

And she is young, and now must sport the 
while. 

And sport, sweet maid, in season of these yearr^ 
And learn to gather flowers before they 
wither ; ; 

And whore the sweetest blossom first appears. 

Let love and youth conduct thy pleasures 
thither. 

Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air, 

And calm the temi)Ost which my sighs do raise 
Pity and smiles do best become the fair ; 

Pity and smiles must only yield thee praise. 

Make me to say, when aU my griefs are gone^ 
Happy the heart that sigh'd for such a one. 

Fair is my love, and orael as she’s fair ; \ 

Her brow shades fro^ altho* her eyes are ! 
sunny; 

Her si^es are lightning, though her pride 
despair ; 

And her diadainaere galL tfer fiavoora honey. 
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A modest maid, deck* d with a blu^ of hoDoar , 
Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and 
lore $ 

The w<mder of all eyes that look upon her : 
Sacnred on earth ; design'd a saint above ; 
Chastiiy and Beauty, which are deadly foes, 
lave reconciled fnends within her brow ; 

And had idie Pity to ooxgoin wiUi those. 

Then who had heard the plaints 1 utter now P 
For had she not been fair, and thus unkind, 
My muae had slept, and none had known my 
mind. 

Care-oharmer sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in sfloat darkness bom, 
Believe my anguisii, and restore the light. 
With dark forgetting of my care, return. 

And let the day bo time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-advia^ youth ; 

Let waUng eyes suffice to wail their scorn. 
Without the torments of the night's untruth. 
Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires. 

To m^el forth the passions of to-morrow ; 
Never let the rising sun prove you liar-^. 

To add more grief, to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let mo sleep, embracing clouds in vain. 
And never wake to foci the day's disdain. 

iSatnud Dan\d*^Ahnt\t 1C12. 


141. — MORTIMER, EARL OF MARCH, 
AND THE QUEEN, SURPRISED BY 
EDWARD III. IN NOTTINGHAM 
CASTLE. 

Within the castle hath the queen devised 
A chamber with choice rarities so fraught. 

As in the same she had imparadised 
Almost what man by industry hath sought ; 
Where with the curious pencil was comprised 
What could with colours by the art bo 
wrought, 

In the most sure place of the cjstle there. 
Which she had named the Tower of Mor- 
timer. 

An orbal form with pillars small composed, 
tVhxch to the top like parallels do bear, 
Arching the compass where they were in- 
closed. 

Fashioning the fair loof like the hemisphere. 
In whose partitions by the lines dispos^, 

AH the dear northern asterisms were 

In their corporeal shapes with stars in- 
ohased, 

As by th* old poets they in heaven were 
placed. 

s 

Alymt which lodgings, towards the upper face, 
Baa a fine bordoxe eiroolarly led. 

As eq[iial ’twixt the high'st point and the base. 
That as a sene waist ingi^od. 

That lends the sii^t a breathing, or a space, 
*Twixt ihiiigc aearviewaiid those tor overhead, 
Uadetr the whioh the painter's eotioiui skin 
hk Uve^ fntBas the goodly room did glL 


Here Phoebus clipping Hyaoiathus stood, 
Whose life's last drops his snowy breast 
imbrue. 

The one's tears mixed with the'other'e blood, 
That shonld't be blood or tears no sight could 
view. 

So mix'd together in a little flood : 

Yet hero and there they severally withdrew, 
The pretty wood-njmiphs ch^ng him with 
balm. 

To bring the sweet boy from his deadly 
qualm. g 

With the gOil's lyre, his quiver, and his bow. 
His golden mantle cast upon the ground, 

T' express whose grief Art cv'n her best did 
show. 

The Ble<ige so shadow'd sitill scorn'd to re- 
boundr 

To counterfeit the vigouiaof the blow. 

As still to give new anguish to the wound ; 
The puri)le flower sprung from the blood 
that run. 

That op' noth since and closcth with the sun. 

[ By which the heifer lo, Jove's fair rape^ 
Gazing her new-ta'en figure in a brook, 

The water Hhadow’d to observe the shape 
In the sauio form that she oil it doth look. 

8o cunningly to cloud the wanton 'scape, 

That piziiig eyes the x^ortraitnre mistook, 

By perspective devised beholding now, 

* This way a maiden, that way't seem'd a cow. 

Swift Mercury, like to a shophord's boy, 
Sporting with Hebe by a foimtain brim, 

■ With many a sweet glance, many an am’roua 
toy, 

; Ho sprinkling drops at her, and she at him ; 
Wherein the painter so explain’d their joy. 

As though his skill the perfect life could lipn. 
Upon whoso brows the watc*r hung so clear. 
As through the drops the fair skin might 
appear. 

, And ciffy Cynthns with a thousand birds. 
Whoso freckled plumes adorn his bushy erowu, 

I Under whoso «-luwlow graze th© straggling herds, 
Out of whose top the fresh springs tremblMg 
down, 

Dropping like fine pearl through his shaggy 
beards. 

With moss and climbing ivy over-grown ; 

I Ike rock so lively done in every part, 

As Nature could bo patterned by Art. 

The nak&l nymphs, some up and down de- 
scending, 

Small Bcatt'rmg flowers at one another flung. 
With nimble turns their limber bodies bending, 
Cropping the blooming branches lately sprung, 
(Upon the briars their oolonr'd mantles rend- 
ing) 

Whlbh on the rocks grow hero and th^e 

amon^; • • 

Some comb their hair, some making gar- 
lands by, a 

As with d^ight npvbt sn-risfy the eye* 

9* 
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There comes proud Phaeton tumbling through 
the cloudH, 

Caf^t by liifl palfreys that their reins had broke, 
And netting fire upon the welkod shrouds, 

Now through the heaven run madd’ning from 
i the yoke, 

j Tlio clemontH together thrust in crowds, 

I Both land and eea hid in a reeking smoke ; 

Drawn with such life, as some did much 
I desire 

I To warm themselves, some frighted with 

j • the fire. 

! The river Po, that him receiving biirn’d. 

His Noren sisters standing in degrees, 

■ Trees into women seoming to ho turn’d, 
j Ah the gods turn’d the wonion into trees, 

Both v/liioh at onoo so mutually that mourn’d, 

I Drops from their boughs, or tears fell from 
I their eyes ; ** 

The ftro soom’d to ho water, water flame, 

Such oxeellenoe in showitig of the same. ; 

, And to this lodging did the light invent, j 

That it should lirst a lateral course reflect, : 
! Throngh a short room into the window sent, i 
Whence it should i'omo express! v»'ly direct, ' 
' Holding just distaiKio to the linoauic!ut, j 

; And should the heams )>roportionahly ])rojoct, ! 

And being thereby coudensatctl and grave, ' 
i To every ligiire a sure colour gave. • 

* I 

lu part of which, under a gf>lden vine. 

Whoso broad-leaved hninches cov’ring over all, < 
i Stood n rich bo«l, spread with this wanton | 
I twine, ; 

Doubling themselves in their lascivious fall. 
Whoso rij>*tiod clustt'rs Hvuiiiig to detdine. 

; Whore, as among the naked r’upi 4 ls si»rawl. 

Some ut the sundry-eolonrM bir«U <lo shoot, ; 
Some swarming up to pluck the purple fruit, j 

! On which a tissue comitorpane wa^* cast, * 

! Aniehiie’s web the same did not surpass, 
j Wherein the stt»ry of his fortunes p,ist | 

I In lively jiiotures neatly handled was : • \ 

How ho oscaiHjd the Tower, in Tranco how j 
graeod, 

With stones embroider'd, of a wondrous mass ; j 
About the border, in a curious fret. ! 

Kinblems. impresas, hieroglyphics sot. j 

This fliilt'ring sunshine had begot the shower, j 
, And the black clouds with such abiuidauce j 
^ fed. I 

I That for a wind they waited but the hour. j 
[ With force to let their fury on his heatl : . 

j Which when it came, it came with such a . 

1 power, I 

I As ho c-ould hardly have imaginoti. 
i But when men think they jpost in safety 
stand, 

j ^ Their greatest pcnl often is at hand. 

’ For to that largeness they inlireased were, j 
i Tliat Edward felt March heavy on hU throne, i 
I Whdke props no longer both of them cooldbear ; ! 
i Two for one seat, that over-great wete grown, | 

' I 


Prepost’ronsly that moved in one sphere, 

And to the like predominancy prone, 

That the young king down Mortimer must 
oast, 

If he himself would e'er hope to sit fast. 

Who finding the necessity nras such, 

That urged him still th* assault to undertake, 
And yet his person it might nearly touch, 

Should ho too soon his sleeping power awake : 

Th* attempt, wherein the danger was so much. 
Drove him at* length a secret means to make, 
\^’heroby ho might the enterprise effect. 

And huit him most, where ho did least 
suspect. 

Without the castle, *ln the garth is found 
A cave, resembling sleepy Morpheus’ cell, 

111 strange meanders winding under ground, 
Whore darkness seeks continually to dwell, 
Which with such fear and horror doth abound, 

As though it were an entrance into hell ; 

By architects to servo the castle made, 

When as the Danes this island did invade. 

Now on along the crankling path doth keep, 

I'hen by a rock turns up another way, . 

Bising tow'rds day, then falling tow’rds the ! 
deep, 

On a smooth level then itself doth lay, 

Directly then, tlien obliquely dotli creep. 

Nor in the course keeps any certain stay ; 

Till in the ca«»tlo, in an odd by-place. 

It casts the foul mask from its dusky face. 

By which the king, with a soloctod crew ' 

Of such as ho with his intent acquainted, j 

Wliich ho affected to the action knew-, I 

Aiul in revenge of Edward had not fainted, j 
'riiat to their utmost would the cause pursue, j 
And with those treasons that had not been i 
tainted, j 

Advcutun?d the labyrinth t’ assay. 

To rouse the beast which keiit them all at 
bay. 

liong after Pha?bus toolc his lab’ring teem, ! 
'fo his pale ei.'«tcr and resign'd his ])iacc, ! 

To wash his cauplCs in the open stream. 

Ami cool the fervour of his glowing face ; 

And PluL'be, scanted of her brother's beam. 

Into the west went after him apace. 

Leaving black vlarkness to possess the sky. i 
To fit the time of that black tragedy. | 

Wiat time by torch-light they attempt the j 
cave, I 

Wlilch at their entrance seemed in a fright, I 

With the rofloctiou that thoir armour gave, ; 

As it till then hod ne'er seen any light : j 

'Which, striving their pre-eminence to have. I 

Darkness therewith so daringly doth fight, 

That each confounding other, both app^, 

As darkness light, and light but dukaiess , 
were. 

The craggy cliffs, which oroes them as they go, 
filode as their passage th^y would have deiried. 

And thteat'ned them thmr Joumy to teeelow. 

As angry with the path that wtji their guide, 
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And sadly aeem*d their disoonient to show 
To the Tile hand that did them first divide ; 
T^ose ocunbrons falls and risings seem'd to 
Bay, 

So ill an action could not brook the day. 

And by the lights as they along wore led.* 

Their shadows then them following at their 
back. 

Were like to moumors carr>"ing forth their 
deade 

And as the deed, so were they, ugly, black. 

Or like to fionds that them hod followed. 
Pricking them on to hlofxUhed luid to wmek ; 
j Whilst the light look'd ns it hail been 
amazed • • 

‘ At their deformed shape**, \vhoroou it gazed. 

The cliitt'riug arms their mtL**ter^ seem'd to 
> cliido. 

As they would reason -whoreforo they should 
woiiiul, 

I And struck the cave in pa^sMiig on cMch side, 

I As they were angry \^ith the liollo\% ground. 

I That it an act ho pitilc-^-i ‘•Ik mid hide ; 

I Wh<»st» htony roof lork d in tlKsr angry sound, 

I And hanging in the c!oi*k-, ihv^^ luck again, 
As uilhng them from nmr<U‘r to refruiu. 

I 

The night uav'd old (not dreaming of thc‘«o 
things) 

And to her chamber the cjnccn withdrawn, 

To whom a choici' inu*4iciaii i»lc*\ s and Hingn, 
Whilst ‘*ho sat under an C'^tate of lawn. 

In night-atiiro more god-likt* glittering. 

Than any eye ha<l ‘-ceii the <’lic<»rfiil dawn, 
Loaning ui>ou her mo>st-lo\ed Mortiiiior, 
Who»-e ^ oiee, more than the uiunic, pleaded 
hi'r car. 

Where her fair breasts at liberty wore let, 
Who'^e violet veins in branched riverets flow. 
And Venus’ swans and milky d<)\cs were set 
Fpon tho'^o swelling moiuits of <lri\ en snow' ; 
Whereem w'hilst Lovo to sport himself doth | 

ffft, « 

lie lost his way, nor back again could go, 

^ niit with thoso banks of Ijoauty set about. 

He wander'd still, yet never could get out. 

Her looso hair look'd like gold (O word too 
base ! 

Nay. more than sin, but so to uamo her hair) 
Declining, as to kiss her fairer face. 

No word is fair enough for thing so fair. 

Nor ever was there epithet could grace 
That, by much praising which wo much 
i imiiair ; 

And whero the pen foils, inmcils cannot 
^ show it, 

I Only the soul may be supposed to know it. 

She laid her fingers on his manly cheek, 

The Gods* pure sceptres and the darts of Love, 
That with their touch might make a tiger 
meet, 

Or might g^t Atlas from his seat remove ; 


« So white, so soft, so delicate, so sleek, 1 

j As she had worn a lily for a glove ; 

As might beget life where was noror none, 

And put a sjiirit into the hardest stone. 

The fire of precious wood ; tho light perfume. 
Which loft a sw'cotncss on each thing it shone, 

As c\orything did to il.solf ossnmo 
' The scent from them, and made tho same their 
own : 

So that tho painlod fi<iw'ers within tho room 
Were swiH»t, if thc.\ naturally hiwl grown ; 

Tho light pi VO colours, which upon tfiicm 
fell. 

And to tho colour^- tho pcrfiimo gave smell. 

Wlion on tho'io Muudry pictures they devise, 

And from one piece they to another mu. 

Conimcnd that face, that imn. that hand, 
thoM» <»., O'* ; 

Show lu w llittt bird, hotf ivcll that flower was 

dime ; 

How tins part fhadiiw'd, and hoiv that dM 
rii-c. — 

'i'his lop w.i-* cloiuUd, how' that trail wok 
hpnn — 

The lamlKcapc, inivturo. and dclincntingH, 

And in that art a thr>UHaiid curious things; 

Looking upon proud JMiiutoii wrapt in tire, 

‘ Tin* L'cnllc i|m'cn dnl much bewail hm fall; 
j Hut Mortiim r (*oimiiciKhMl Inn dcHito, 

I To loh .0 oiu* pool ht»s or to govern all : 
j What though (<pioili he) he niiully did 
ahpirc, 

j And his great mind niiulo him iiroud Fortune's 
thrall 

Yet ill dcMpight, w'lu*u hUo her worst had 
dime. 

He peristh'd in the I'huriot of tho Min.'* 

“ Phadiii". (she said) \va.*i over-forced by art; 

Nor could hIio find how thut eiiihruci* couhl 
be." 

But Mortiimr thou took the painter's part : 

“ Why the**, bright ciiiprc h, thus and thus 
(ipioth he ,) 

Thai hand doth hold liis bai*k, and this his 
heart , • 

Thus their arms twine, and thus their lips, 
you ^ ee : 

Now are ^on Phadms, llyacinthus I ; 

It were a life, thus mcry hour to die.** 

Wlien, by that time, into tho castlc-hall 
W'^ns rudely enter’d that well-armed rout, 

And they within HU‘-pe<'ting nought at all, 

Hail then no guard to w'atch for them without. 

Sec how miKehances suddenly do fall. 

And steal upon uh, being forth* st from doubt ! 

Our life's unrertnin, and^ur death is sure, 

And tow'nJs most x^oril man is most secure. 

Whilst youthful Neville and brave Turrington, 

To tho bsight queen that ever waited nearf 
Two with gr&t March much credit that had 
won, 

That In the lobby with the ladies weref 
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143.— THE BALLAD OF AGINCOUBT. 

Fair stood the wind for France* 

When we our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 

But putting to the main, 

At Kauso, tho mouth of Seine* 

With all idi martial train, 

Landed King Harry. 

And talcing many a fort, 

'I Furnished in warlike Mort, 

Marched toward Agiiicourt 
In happy hour ; 

Skirmishing day by tiny 
With those that stop])<‘d his way* 
Whore the Froiioh gou’ral lay 
Witli all his power. 

Which ill his height of pride. 

King Henry to deridf% 

His ranMoiQ to proviilo 
To tho king sending ; 

Which ho neglocts the while. 

As from a nation vile. 

Yet, with an angry smile, 

Tlioir fall ]>ortondiiig. 

And turning to his men. 

Quoth our brave Henry then : 

Thoiigli they t» one bo ton, 
lie not ania/iMl ; 

Yet have wo well begun, 

Hatties HO bravely won 
Ha^o over to tlm sun 

By fame boon riiiHud. 

And for myself, (pioib ho, 

This ray full Te-.t shall ho ; 

England ne'er nioiirn fv>r me. 

Nor moro ost*»em tno. 

ViotoT I will remain. 

Or on this earth lie slain ; 

Ne\CT Mhall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 

Poitiers an«l Oressy tell. 

When most their pride did swell, 

, Under our swonis they fell. 

No loss our skill is 
Than when our grnntlsiro groat. 
Claiming the roji^ seat, 

B|y many a w'arliko feat 

Lopped tho French lilies. 

The Dnko of York so dread 
The eager vawnril led ; 

With the main Henry sped 
Amongst his henchmen. 

Excoster hml tho ri'ar, 

A braver nuun not thore : 

O Lord ! how hot they wero 
On tho false Frenchmen ! 

t They nop to fight are gone ; 

Armour on armour shone 
Drum now to drum did groan, 
t To hear was wonderi 


That with the orios they moka 
The very earth did shako ; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Sunder to Sunder. 

Well it thine ago become, 

O noble Eriiingham ! 

Which did tho signal aim 
To our hid forces ; 

When, from a meadow by, 

Liko a stojrm suddenly^ 

Tho English archery 

Struck the French horses. 

With Spanish yew so strong, 

Arrows a cloth-yard long. 

That liko to sor^onts string. 

Piercing tho weather ; 

None from his follow starts. 

But playing manly i>arts, 

And liko true English hearts. 

Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they throw. 

And forth their bilbows drow, 

And on tho Froncli they How, 

Not one was tnrly : 

Arms 'wero from shoulders sent ; 

Scalps to tho teeth wore rent ; 

Down tho French pcabants went ; 

Our men wore hardy. 

Tliis while our noble king, 

His broadsword bmndi^hing, 

Down tho IVcnch host did ding, 

As to o’orwholm it ; 

And many a deep wound rent 
His arms with blood be"! rent. 

And many n cruel dent, 

Bruibcd his helmet. 

Olo’stor, that duke so good. 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood, 

With his brave !)rotliGr 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Tliough but a maiden knight. 

Yet ill that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade ; 

Oxford tho foe invade, 

And cniol slaughter made. 

Still as they ran up. 

Suffolk his axo did ply ; 

Boaiuuont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fai^po. 

Upon Saint Crispin's day 
Fought was this noble fray. 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 

O, when shall Englishnm 
With such acts fiB a pen. 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Hany ? 

Michael I)mgfon.--<Abewt IfiLS: 
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X44.— DAVm AND GOLIAH. 

Aod now before young David oould coxno in. 
The host of Israel somewhat doth begin 
To rouse itself ; some olimb l^o nearest tree, 
And some the tops of tents, whence they 
might see 

How this unarmed youth him«olf would bear 
Against the all-anned giant (which they fear) : 
Some got up to the fronts of Ga<«y hills ; 

That J^y their motion a vast murmur fills 
The neighbouring valleys, that the enemy 
tliought 

Something would by the Israelites bo wrought 
They hail not heard of, and they loiige<l to m o 
I rVhat btrango and warhke btratagem t ^honld 
be, * 

When soon they baw a goodly jouth de- 
scend, 

Him'«.olf iibuie, none after to attend. 

That at Ins need with amis might him supi>ly. 
As merely careless of hm enemy ; 

Hib head uncsneivd, and his loeks of hair 
As he came on being played with b.\ the air, 
To‘«'-ed to and fro, did 'SMth Huch plea*-uro 
mo\ e. 

Astliey had been provoealhe« for love 
His sleeve" strjpt up abo\e his elbou" were, 

I And in hi" bund a short hlafl* <bd In .r, 

I Which by tho leather to it, and the stimg, 

I They easily miglit disci rn to bo a •-ling. 

I Suiting to tho«o ho wore a shepherd s **<*rip, 

' Whieli from his side hung down upon lu" lup. 

Tho"e for a champion that dul him di"(hiin. 
Cast viith thenibchos what bueli a thing 
sliouhl moan ; 

Some bceing him so wonderoiisly fair 
lAs in their e>es ho stood beyond cimpare). 
Their % erdiet gave that tho> had "eni )uin t uro 
As a choice b:ut their champion to allure ; 
Others again, of judgment moro preci"e. 

Said they hml sent him for a saiTifict.. 

And though ho seemed thus to bo very young, 
Yot was he well proportioned and strung. 

And with a comely and undaunted grace, 

‘ Holding a steaily and most even pace, * 

' This way nor that way^ never stood to ga?© ; 

1 9 But like a man that ileath could not amaze, 

, Came close up to GoLah, and bo near 

As ho might easily roach him with his Bpoar. 
Which when Goliab saw, “ >\hy, boy,'* 
quotli he, 

“ Thou desperate youth, thou tak’st me sure 
to bo 

Some dog, I think, and under thy command. 
That thus art como to beat me witli a wand : 

The kites aad ravens are not far away. 

Nor beabtfl of ravine, that shall make a iirey 
' Of a poor corpse, which they from mo shall 
• ha\e, ^ 

And their foul bowels shall be all thy grave." 

Uncirenmeisod slave,’* quoth David then, 
** That for thy sbaxio, the monster art of men ; 
Thou thus in brass comest arm’d into the field, 
And thy huge spear of brass, of brass thy 
shield: 


I in the name of Israel’s God alone, 

That more than mighty, that oternal Oubt 
Am oomo to meet thee, who bide not to fear, 
Nor once respect the anna that thou dost bear. 
Slave, mark tho earth whereon thou now dost 
stand, 

1*11 mnko thy length to measure so mueh land, 
As thou licbt grov*ling, and withiu thia hour 
Tho birds and boasts thy carcass shall devour.*’ 
In meantime David, looking in his face, 
llctwcon his temple**, saw how largo a space 
Ho was to hit, steps back a yard or two, 

Tho giniit wond'riiig what the youth would do s 
Who*«e uimblo hand out of hia sorip doth 
bring 

A pobblo-stono, and puts it in hia sling; 

At wdiieh tho giant oixjuly doth jeer, 

And as in scorn, ataiida loaning on his spear, 
Which gives young David mueh content to sec, 
And to himself thus seyj*etl.Y saith ho : 

“ Stand but one minute still, stand but so fast, 
And hn\e at all PhiliHtia at a cast." 

Then with sucdi sleight tho shot away he sent, 
That from his bliug Ub *1 had been lightning 
went ; 

And him •-o full upon tho forehead smit, 

' Which ga\o a crack, whin his tliick scalp it 
I )ut 

I Ah ' t hail been throwrn against some rock or 
post, 

Tliat the shrill clap w'as heard through either 
host. 

Staggering awhile upon bin spear ho leant, 

Till oil a sudden ho began to faint ; 

I When down ho came, bko an old o’ergrown 
' oak, 

\ lliH liugo root hewn up by tho labourers’ 

I stroki*, 

Tliat w'ith his very weight ho eihook tho 
ground ; 

His brazen armour ga\o a jarring sound 
Liku a crack d bell, or m*sso 1 eluuiccd to fall 
From somo high ilaco, wliioli did like death 
a})pal 

The i>roud Phili»tiiieM (hopidcKs that remain), 
To soo tlieir cliampion, great Goliah, slam s 
When such a slioat tho host of Israel gave, ^ 
As cleft tho elundi ; and like to men tho^ravo 
(O’ercome with comfort) irj*, Tho boy, the 
Ijoy ' 

[ O tlie bravo David, Inratd <i only joy ! 

God s chosen champion ' O most woudroua 

I thing ! 

I The great Goliah slain with a poor sling ! " 
Thcm*iolvcs cncompaHH, nor can they contain ; 
Now are they silent, then they shout again. 

Uf which no notice David Rcems to toke. 

But towards tho body of the dead doth mike. 
With a fair comely gait ; nor doth he run, 

Art though ho gloried in what ho had done ; 
But treading on tho uncirouxncised dead. 

With his foot strikes the hdimet from his 
• hcyl, 

Which witkntho sword ta’enTcom the gmut's 
bide. 

He from the body quickly doth divide. 
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Now ibe fUliatinefl, ot tliio fourful 
Loarinf thdr arm*, betaJto themaelTea to 
flight, 

Quitting their tents, nor dare a minute atay ; 
^nme wants to carry any thing away. 

Being strongly routed with a generd fear ; 

Yet in pursuit Saul’s army st&es the rear 
To Ekron walls, and slew thorn as they fled, 
That Sharam'a plains lay oorer’d with the 
dead; 

And having put the Philistines to foil, 

Back to the tents retire, and take the spoil 
Of what they left ; and ransacking, they cry, 
A David, David, and the victory ! ” 

When straightway Saul his general, Abner, 
sent 

For valiant David, that incontinent 
He should repair to court ; at whose command 
He comes along, and bearoth in his hand 
The giant’s hc^, byiithe long hair of his 
crown, 

Which by his active knee hung dangling down. 
And through the army as he comes along, 

To gaze upon him the glad soldiers throng : 
Some do instylo him Israers only light, 

And other some the valiant Bethlomite. 

With congees all salute him as ho past, 

And upon him their graoious glances oast * 

He was thought base of him that did not 
boast, 

Nothing but David, David, through the ho<(t. 
Tlic virgins to their timbrels frame their lays 
Of him ; till Saul grew jealous of his praise 

Mtchael Umyf on, About 1613. 


145.— TO HIS COY LOVE 

1 pray theo, love, love me no more. 

Call home the heart yon gave me , I 

I but in vain that samt adore. 

That can, but wiU not save me 
These poor half kisses kill me quite , 

Was over man thus served P 
Amidst an ocean of delight. 

For pleasure to bo starved. 

Show me no more those snowy breasts. 

With azure nvers branched. 

Where whilst mine eye with plenty feasts, 

Yet is my thirst not stannoheii 
O Ttuitalus, thy luuus ne’er tell ' 

By me thou art prevented ; 

*Tis nothing to be plagued in hell. 

But thus in heaven tormented. j 

dip me no more m thosk ctoar ams , 

Nor thy life’s comfort oall me ; 

O, these ate but too powerful chams, 

And do but more onthnl me. 

But see how patSent 1 am grown. 

In all this ooU about thso; 

Gome, nice thLig, lot thy heart flout, 

1 ouiaot Hve without that. 

Ifichoet Zhugesw.— Ahoul IfltS. ^ 


146.— BALLAD OF DOWSABEL. 

Far in the country of Arden, 

There won’d a knight, bight Cassaimen, 
As bold as Isenbras . 

Fell was he and eager bent. 

In battle and in tournament, 

As was the good Sir Topas. 

He had, as antique stories tell, 

A daughter eloped Dowsabel, , 

A maiden fair and free. 

And for she was her father's heir, 

Full well she was ycond the loir 
Of mickle courtesy. 

The silk well couth ahe twis^ and twine, 
And make the fine maroh-pine, 

And with the needle work 
And she couth help the priest to say 
His matins on a holy-day. 

And sing a psalm in Urk. 

She wore a frock of frolic green. 

Might well become a maiden queen. 
Which seemly was to see ; 

A hood to that so neat and fine. 

In colour like the columbine, 

Iwrought full featonsly. 

Her features all as fresh above. 

As IS the grass that grows by Dove, 

And lythe as lass of Kent. 

Her skin as soft os Lemstor wool, 

As white as snow, on Poakish Hull, 

Or swan that swims in Trout. 

This maiden in a morn betunc, 

Went forth when May was in the prime, 
To get sweet sotynall, 

The honey-snoklo, the harlock, 

The lily, and the lady-smock, 

To dock her summer hall. 

Thus as she wander'd hero and there, 
And picked off the bloomy bnor. 

She chanced to espy 
A shepherd sitting on a bank : 
like chanticleer he crowned crank, 

And piped full merrily. 

Ho Icam'd his sheep, as he him list. 
When ho would whisUe in his fist, 

To feed about him round ; 

Whilst he full many a carol sang. 

Until the fields and meadows rang, 

And all the woods did sound. 

In favour this same shepherd swam 
Was like the bedlam Timerlane, 

Which hold proud kings in awe ; 

But meek as any lamb o^ht be : 

And innocent of ill aa he 

'Whom his lewd brother slaw. 

The shepherd wore a sheep-gray doak, 
Whidi wmauf the fineat look. 

That coulS be cut with aheer. 

Hia mitteua were of banaona’ skin. 

His cockers wm of oosdiwin, 

£Ba bood of uiiilvesr. 

Hia awl mad flagsl in a tbeug, 

Hia tar4M« on his broad beH hvag. 

Hia br eec h of Cointree bliie> 


s 
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Full etisp And eorML Anoro his looks. 

His brows as white as Albion xocto, 

So like a loTer tme. 

And piping st^ he spent the day. 

So merry as the popinjay. 

Which liked Dowsabel : 

That would she ought, or would she nought, 
lliis lad would never from her thought, 

^e in love-longing fell 
At length ehe tucked up her frock, 

WMte as a lily was her smock. 

She drew the shepherd nigh . 

But then the shepherd piped a good. 

That all his sheep forsook their food, 

To hear this melody. 

Thy sheep, quoth shcfT cannot be lean. 

That have a joUy shepherd swain, 

The which can pipe so well. 

Yea. but (saith he) their shepherd may, 

If piping thus ho pine awaj , 

In love of Dowsabel. 

Of love, fond boy, take thou no keep. 

Quoth she . look well imto thy sheep, 

Le-t they should hap to stray. 

Quoth he. HO had I done full well, 

Had I not seen fair Dowsabel 
Como forth to gather May. 

With that she ’gan to veil her head, 

Her cheeks wore like the roses red, 

But not a word she said. 

With that the shepherd 'gan to frown, 

He threw his pretty pipes adown. 

And on the ground him laid. 

Saith she, 1 may not stay till night, 

And leav o my summer hall undight. 

And all for lo%o of thee. 

My cote soitb he, nor yet my fold. 

Shall neither sheep nor shepherd hold. 
Except thou favour me. 

Saith she, yet lever I were dead, 

Tlian I should lone my maidenhead, 

And all for love of men. 

Saith he, yet are you too unkind. 

If in your heart you cannot find 
To love us now and then. 

And I to thee will be«as kind, 

As Colin was to Rosalind, 

Of courtesy the flower. 

Then will 1 ^ as true, quoth she. 

As ever maiden yet might be, 

Unto her paramour. 

With that she bent her snow-white knee, 
Down by the shepherd kneeled she, 

And Mm she sweetly kist. 

With that the shephei^ whoop’d for joy ; 
Quoth he, there’s never shepherd’s b^ 

That ever was so blest. 

Michael Drayton^— Aboui 1613 . 


147 .— 30KNBT. 

In ptide of wit, when high desirs of Csaa 
Gave life and eonrage to my kbowing pen. 
And Bret tim eooiid and virtne cif my naine 
Won gfaof and esedil In the eain of men I 


With those ike thronged lAisetEae that^presti 
I in the oireait for the laurel etrove^ 

Where the full praise, I foeely must eonfeae, 
In heat of blood, a modest mind might move. 
With shouts and claps, at every Ut^ panie. 
When the proud round on every am bath 
rung, 

Sadly I sit nnmoved with the applause, 

As though to me it nothing did belong : 

No public glory vainly I pursue ; 

The praise I strive, is to etomixe you. 

Michael Dray ton,-^About ^613, 


148 —DESCRIPTION OF ARMIDA AND 
HER ENCHANTED GIRDLE. 

And with that word she smiled, and no'erthe- 

ICHS • 

Her love-toys still she used, and pleasures 
hold 

Her hair (that done) she twisted up intress, 
And loo'^or locks in silken laces roll’d ; 

Her curls, gar land- wise, she did up dress, 
Wherein hko neh enamel laid on gold. 

The t\M««ted fluw'rots smiled, and her white 
breast 

The hhoH there that spring with rosea drest. 

The jolly iHsocook spreads not half so fair 
The eyed feathers of his pompous train ; 

Nor golden Iris so bends in the air 
Her twenty-coloured bow, through clouds of 
rain 

Yet all her ornaments, strange, rich, and rare, 
Her girdle did in price and beauty stain ; 

Not that, with scorn, which I^oan Guilla 
lost, 

Nor Venus* cestus could match this for cost. 

Of mild denays, of tender scorns, of sweet 
Bepulbos, war, peace, hope, despair, joy, fear; 
Of smiles, jests, mirth, woe, grief, and sad 
regret; 

Sighs, sorrows, tears, ombraoemehts, kisses 
dear, 

That, mixed firtt, by weight and meaiBares 
meet; 

Then, at an easy f|ro, atiomi>ered were : 

This wondrous gir^e did Armida frame. 

And, when she would be loved, wore the same. 

Edward Fair/ae,^About 1600 . 


149.-^RINALD0 at MOUNT OLnnBXt 
AND THE ENCHANTED WOOD. 

It was the time when ’gaimit the bieaking dsg 
BebeUloualiigkt yet strove, mod still repined; 
for in the east appeea^d the moramg grey. 
And y«| some lamps m Jbvp’s hiip palaoe 
dbined,^ 

When to Moant Olivet he took Ms way. 

And saw, as xomid ahOBt his eyes hertwhsed. 



AvUathsrtKOiiYm. 
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diadom heuM, Item ikmae the 
nuxrtiiikg’s thine ; 

Ihit bright, that dark; that eartUji thit 
diTine: i\ 

Thnt to himself he thought : how many bright 
And tplendont lamps shine in heaven's temple 
high: 

Day hath his golden sun, her moon the night. 
Her fix'd and wand’ring stars the azure 
sky; 

So fr^ed all by their Creator’s might. 

That stUl they Uvo and shine, and ne'er shall 
die, 

Till, in a moment, with Iho last day’s 
brand 

Th^ bum, and with them bum sea, air, and 
limd. 

Thus as ho muml to ftio top ho wont, 

And there kneol'd down with roverouco and 
fear; 

His eyes upon heaven’s oastem face ho bout ; 
His thoughts above all hoavou'4 up-lifted 
wore: 

The sins and errors, which I now repent. 

Of my unbridled youth, O Father ilcar, 
Homomboi* not, but U^t thy tiiorcy fall, 

And purge my faults and my oiTonces all. 

Thus prayed ho ; with purple wings up-flew 
In golden weed tho morning's (pioen, 
‘BegiUling, with tho r.uliaiit beams hlie thn^w. 
His holm, his haruo-«s, and the r.iountum 
grcxm : 

Upon his breast and forelioad gouUy bb'w 
The air, that balm and nanhis breathed un- 
seen ; 

And o'er his head, let down from clearest 

skies, 

A uloitd of pure and prcoioiis dew there 
flies : 

The heavenly dew was on his garment^ spread, ^ 
To which eomxnvrud, his clothes pule ashes 
seem, 

And( sprinkled so. that all that inUcuess fled. 
And thence of purest volute bright rays out- 
sirisun : 

So cheeroil are tho flowers, late withered. I 
yiith the sweet comfort of the morning beam; ' 
And so, return’d to youth, a serpent old j 
Adorns herself in new and native gold. j 

The lovely whiteness of his changed weed | 
The prince perceived well aud long admired ; | 

Toward tho forest march’d ho on with speed, ! 
Itosolved, as such adventures great reqniriHl ; L 
Thither he came, «^*hence shrinking l^*k for ^ 
dread * 

Of that etreago deeert's sight, the first re- 
tired; , , 

But not to him fearful or loathflome made 
That foroet wae, but eweet with pleaeaat 


Forward hn paee’d, end in the grove before 
He heard a Bound, that etrange, sweet, pleae> 
ing was ; 

There roll’d a crystal brook with gentle roar, 
There sigh’d the winds, as throng the leaves 
they pass ; 

There did the nightingale her wrongs deplore, 
There sung thh swan, and singing ^ed, alas ! 
There lute, harp, cittern, human voice, he 
heard, 

And all those sounds one sound righ( well 
declared. 

A dreadful thunder-clap at last he heard, 

Tho aged trees and plants well nigh that rent, 
Yet heard tho nymphs ^nd syrens afterword, 
Birds, winds, and waters, sing with sweet 
consent ; 

Wlieroat amazed, ho stay’d, and well prepared 
For bin ilefonco, hoalfnl and alow forth wont; 
^or in his way his passage ought withstood, 
Except a quiet, still, transparent flood. 

On tho green banks, which that fair stream 
inbound, 

Flowers and odours sweetly smih'd and 
smcll’d, 

Wliicli reaching out Iiin strotebod arms around. 
All tbo largo desert in his bosom hold, 

, And through tho grovo one channel pa^^ago 
I found ; 

Tliis in i!io wood, in that tho forcht dwell’d • 
Troi's chul the streams, stroams green those 
trees aye made. 

And ^o exchanged thoir moisture and their 
shade. 

Tho knight some way sought out tho flood to 
PA'-". 

And as ho sought, a wondrous bridge appear’d ; 
A bridge of gold, an huge and mighty mass. 

Oil arclios groat of that rich metal rear’d 
AMicn through that golden nay ho enter’d 
was, 

Down fell tlio bridge ; swelled tho stn^am. and 
wear’d 

Thn n«>rk away, nor sign left, where it 
stood. 

And of a river calm became a flood. 

’ Ho turn’d, amazed to see it troubled so, 

I Like snddoii brooks, increased with molten 
i snow ; 

Tljc billows fierce, that tossed to and fro, 

Tho whirli>ools suck’d down to their besoms 
low ; 

But on he went to search for wonders mo. 
Through the thick trees, there high and broad 
which grow ; 

And in that forest huge, and desert wide, 

^ The more ho sought, more wondera e^ he 
spied. 

'Where'er he etepp’d, it eeem'd the joyful 
ground 

Benew’d the verdure of her fioweiy weed ; 

A fomitain here, a well*fpriiig there he foa&d ; 

Here bud the xoeee» there the Ulte 
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The atfad wood o’er Mtebonort bm 
Flooriiili’d with hloMoiD&iiew, new leoTee, new 
seed; 

Ajad on the boughs and branches of those 
treen ^ 

The bark was soften'd, and renew'd the 
green. , 

l%e manna on each leaf did pearled lie ; 

The honey stilled from the tender rind : 

Again he heard that wondrous harmony 
Of songs and sweet complaints of lovers kind; 
The human voices sung a treble high. 

To which respond the birds, the streams, the 
wind ; 

But yet im««qpn those n^’uiphb, those singers 
were, 

Unseen the lutes, liari^i», > lols which they 
bear. 

I 

Ho look'd, ho listen'd, 3*et his thoughts de- 
nied 

To think that true, which ho did hear and 

SCO : 

A mjTtlo in iin amjdo pKui ho •^piod, 

' And thithor by a bcatou imtii wtiii ho ; 

Tho mjrtlo ‘•proad her mighty braiiclu'S wide, 

I Ihglicr than pine, or palm, or oppress tree, 

And far ab<no all other iil ints wore hoon 

I That forest' •» lad} , and that do'*ert’h <iuecn. 

I Upon tho tree his eyes Ibnaldo bout. 

And there n marvel groat an<l ’^tiango liogau ; 
All aged oak bo«‘ido him clott and rout, 

And from his fertile, hollow' womb, forth 
ran, 

Clad 111 rare woods and Ktranuo habiliment, 

A nj'tiiph, for ago able to go to man *, 

An hundred plants bosiJu, o\iii in his sight, 

Uhilded an hundred ii> mpb^, ^o great, so 
dight. 

j 

* Such as on stages play, such as we see 

I 'Iho dryoils painted, whom wild sat^r** love, 

, Whose arms half naked, locks untru^sed be, 
AVith buskins laced on their legs aboio, • 
And silken robes tuck’d short abo^o their 
knee, 

• Such scorn'd tho sylvan daughters of this 

grove; 

Save that, instead of shafts and bows of 
tree, 

Sbe boro a lute, a liarp or cittern she ; 

. And wantonly they cast them in a ring, 

I And sung and danced to mo%’o his weaker 
sense, 

; Binaldo round about environing. 

As does its centre the circumference ; 

^ The tree they compass'd eke, and 'gan to 
sixig. 

That woods and streams admired their excel* 
lenee— 

Welcome, dear Lord, welcome to this sweet 
grove; 

Welooma, our lady's hope; w^ksome, her 
lOTt! 


sick 

For for lore of the^ riflik, die* 

igess’d; 

Lato black, lato dreadful was this forest thick. 
Fit dwelling for sod folk, with grief op» 
pressM ; 

See, with thy coming how the braaohos quick 
Bovived are, and in now blossoms dress'd 1 
This was their song ; and after from it went 
First a sweet sound, and then the myrtle 
rent. 

If antique times admired Silonns old, 

Who oft appear'd sot on his lazy as*«, 

How wroiild they wonder, if they hud bohohl 
8 nch sights as from tho riyrtlo high did pass ! 
Thoiioo camo a lady fair with looks of gold, 
That like in shape, in face, and beauty was 
To fair Ariiutla; Jfijjald tliinks he spies 
Her gesture**, smiles, and glances of her 

ejt OH. 

On him a sod and smiling look she cost. 

Winch twenty i»asMii>ns strange at *ouco bo* 

wr,i 3 H 

And art thou come, (luoth slio, return'd at 
last 

To her, from w horn but Into thou ran'st thy 
waj** 

Oomcht thou to comfort me for sorrows }»ast, 
T«) ease my w uluw nights, luul careful days V 
Or comcHt thou to work mo grief and harm? 
Why liilt thou speak, \%hy not tby face 
flisurm ? 

Comest thou a friend or foo ? I did not frame 
That golden bridge to entertain my foo ; 

Nor open'd ilowerH and fountains as you 
came, 

To welvoino him with jo}', ^ho brings mo 
woe. 

Put otf thy holm : rojoice mo w ith tho flame 
Of thy bright oyc^, whence first my tiros did 
grow ; 

Kihs me, embrace mo ; if you further s*on- 
ture, 

Lo\e keeps the gate, tho fort is ^th to 
cuter. 

Thus as she wooes, she rolls her rueful eyes 
With piteous look, and changeth oft her cheor; 
An hundred sighs from her false heart np-fliy ; 
She sobs, she mourns, it is great ruth to luMur : 
The hardest breast sweet pity mollifies ; 

What stony heart resists a woman's tear ? 

But yet the knight, wise, wary, not unkind. 
Brew' forth his sword, and from her earelosa 
twined. 

• 

Toward*# the tree he march'd ; she thither 
start, 

Bofo^ him stepp'd, embesoed the plqnt, and 
cry 

Ah ! never do me such a spiteful part, 
Toentmy tree, this foreat’a joy fS|d ijgride ; 
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Pat np ihy swozd, else piem tbeeewith the 
heart 

Of thy forsaken and despised Armide ; ^ 

For throagh this brecuBt, and throni^ this 
heart, ankind, 

To this fair tree thy sword shall passage 
find. 

He lift his brand, nor oared, though oft she 
pray’d, 

And she her form to other shape did change ; 
Snoh monsters huge, when men in dreams are 
Wd, ^ 

Oft in their idle fanoieB room and range ■ 

Her body swell’d, her face obscure was ma/le ; 
Vanish'd her garments rich, and Textures 
strange; 

A giantess before him high she stands, 

Arm'd, like Briarens, with an hundred 
liaiMb. , I 

With Sttj swords, and Ofty tugots bright, / 
She threatened death, she roar'd, she cry'd 
and fought ; 

Faoh other nymph, in armour likewise dight, 

A Cyclops great became; ho fear'd thorn 
nought, 

But on the myrtio smote with all his might, 
Whioh groan'd like living souls to death nigh 
brought ; 

The sky seem'd Pluto's court, the air seem'd 
hell, 

Therein such monsters roar, such spirits 
yell: 

lighten'd the heaven above, the earth below 
Roared alond t that thunder'd, and this 
shook: 

Bluster'd the tempests strong : the whirlwinds 
blow ; 

The bitter storm drove hailstones in his 
look ; 

But yet his arm grow neither weak nor slow. 
Nor of that fury hoed or care ho took. 

Till low to earth the wonndo*! tree down 
bended ; 

Then fled the spirits all, the charms all 
^nded. 

The heavens grew olear, the air wa:c'd calm 
and BtUl, 

The wood returned to its wonted state. 

Of witbhorafts free, quite void of spirits ill. 

Of horror full, but horror there innate ' 

Ho further tried, if aught withstood his will 
To out those tre^, as did the charms of late. 

And Bnding nought to stop him, emiled and 
said— - 

O shadows vain : O fools, of shades afraid ! 

a 

From thence home to the oamp-WMid tam’d 
the kuight ; 

The hftmit oiy’d, iq^starting from his eeat, 
Now of the wood the ohanus havw lost th^ 
ttdglit} 

The sprites aate oonqfev’a, ended i« the fea^ 


See be omneef— Arfhy’d* in glitt’riug 

white 

Appear'd the man, bold, statriy, hq^ and 
great; 

His eagle’s silver wings to shiqp begun 
With wondrous splendour ’gainst the golden 
snn. 

The camp reoeiyed him with a joyful cry,— * 

A oiy, the hills and dales about ^at fill'd ; 

Then Godfmy welcomed him with hqpours 
high; 

His glory quench'd all spite, all envy kill'd : 

To yonder dreadful grove, quoth he, went T, 

And from the fearful wood, as me you will d. 
Have driven the states ai^y; thither let 

Tour people sent, the way is safe and free. 

Edward Fairfax, — Abnvt 1600. | 


ISO.— OF TREASON. 

Treason doth never prosper ; what* s the reason r 
For if it prosper none dare call it treason 

Sir John Hamn^fton, — 1607. 

151.— OF FORTUNE. 

Fortune, men say, doth give too mtich to many. 
But yet she never gave enough to any. 

Sir John Jlarrt 1607. 

152.--OF WRITERS WHO CARP AT 
OTHER MEN’S BOOKS. 

The readers and the hmirers like m3’ books. 
But yet some writers cannot them tlige«<t ; 

But what care I ? for when I make a fea*4t 
I would my guests should praise it, not the 
cooks. 

Sir John Harrington,^ About 1607. 


153.— OP A PRECISE TAILOR. 

A tailor, thought a man of upright dealing — 
True, but for lying— honest, but for stealing — 

IHfl fall one da^* extremely sick by chance. 

And on the sudden was in wondrous trance ; 

The fiends of hell mustering in fearful manner. 

Of sundry colour'd silks dbiplay'd a banner 
Which ho had stolen, and wish'd, as they did 
tell. 

That he might find it all one day in hell. 

The man, alfirighted with tiiis appmtion, 
Upcmiecmrery grew a great pxn(S8ian: ‘ 

He bought a Bible of the beat traaalatian, ^ 

And in bis life he riiow'd great zeformatkm ; 

He walked mannerly, he talked meekly. 

He heard three leotuzes and two sermons 
weridy; 

Hs vow'd to shun alt eompsay unanody. 

And in his s p sse h he used no oath bpA truly ; 
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And fif»l finely to Icstp flii^bofVii xoit« 

His BMSt tar tliat dsy <m the ere was drest ; 
And lest the ooston whidh he laid to steal 
Might cense him sometimes to forget his zeal« 
He gi'res Ins jonmeymen a special charge. 
That if the stuff, allowance being large. 

He found bis fingers were to filch inclme<i. 
Bid him to ha^e the banner in his mind. 

This done (I scant can tell the rest for laughter) 
A captain of a ship oamo three days after* 
An^brought three yards of velv^ and three 
quarters. 

To make Venetians down below the garters. 
Ho, that precisely knew what was enough, 
Soon slipt aside three-quarters of the stuff; 
His man, espjrpg it, said in denhion, 

Master* remember how you saw the vi‘^ion * 
Peace, knave * quoth he, I did not ^oe one rag 
Of such a colour'd silk in all tho flag. 

Sir John — Ahniit 1007, 


1 54 — COXSTITUTK )N A L LIMITATION 
OP DESP< >TISM. 


Crotras, therefore keep your oaths of corona- 
tion. 

Succession frees no t\Taiiny fr<mi tho»*o, 

Fnith is the balance of p<»wifr's repufatiou ; 
That cir<*le broken* ^%hoi«^ r»an man rnpono " 

Since sceptre ple<igO'>* who'll should be 
sincere. 

By one false act grow bankrupt every whore. 
Make not men's conhcience* wealth, and 
liberty. 

Servile, without book, to unbountlcd will ; 
Procrustes like he racks humanity. 

That in power’s own nionld ca^tis thoir goo<I 
will ; 

And <«]a\C4 men must bo by tho swny of 
time. 

When tyranny continues thus sublime. 

* # * • 

Yet alxivo all these, tyrants must have care# 
To cheiish these assemblies of estate 
‘Which in great monarchies true glasses are, 
To «how men's grief, excesses to abate, 

Brave moulds for laws, a medium that in 
one 

Joins with content a people to the throne. 
Full^ Oreille^ Lord Brookt, — About 1(120. 


1 55.— IMAGIXATIOX. 

Knowledge's next organ is imagination ; 

A glass, wherein the object of our sense 
* Onght to respect true height, or deoliaation, 
For underatanding^s clear intelligenoe : 

But this power hath her variation, 

Fixdd in some, in some with difference : 

Xn all, so shadowed with self-appUcaAioii, 

As makes hw fuctures stiU too fold, or fsir; 
Kci like the life in lineament or si^« 


This power, besidee, slwsiys eannot receive 
What sense reports, bot what th* affhotions 
pleass 

To admit ; sad, as those ptfaioes that dh leave 
Their state in trust to men compt with ease. 
False in their fhith, or but to faotloa friend. 
The truth of things can soarpely Qompr«h 
bond; 

So must th* imagination from the sense 
Be misinformed, while our affections cast 
False shapes and forms ou their intelligenoe, 
And to keep ont true intromission thoim. 
Abstracts tho imagination or distasmis, 
With images pro-occupatoly plac'd. 

Hence our desires, fears, hopes, love, hate, 
and sorrow, 

In fancy make us hear, fool, soe impressions, 
Such as out of our sense they do not borrow ; 
And are tho oflioient cause, tho true progros- 
sion • 

Of nleoping vinioM, idlo phantasma shaking, 
Lifo dreams, and knowlodge, apparitions 
making. 

Fidkc Orciule^ Lord /b ooAc.— 102d 


156.— OP CIIUItCH. 

Thus having in fow images oxprost 
Tho effect which each ovtromity brings forth, 
W'lthm mans nature, to disturb mnns rest; 
Wliat enemies again they bo to worth, 

A** either gyvos, which froo<lom doe restrain, 
I Oi* nbiles which lot confusion raign. 

! Thcro rests to show, what those dogroos of 
vico 

I Work, whon thoy fixt bo to the moulds of 
might ; 

As what relation to tho prejudice, 

Ur help they yoold of umvorsul right ; 

Vico getting forces far above hor own, 
When it spreads from a imrson to a throne. 

I For as in princes natures, if there l)o 
An audit taken, what each kind of paHsiou 
• Works and by what usurp'd authority, 

Order and reason’s pooco thoy do disfasbion ; 
Within man's little world, it provWs the 
same 

i Which of pow’rs great world doth confound 
the frame. 

Whence spread kings self-love into church or 
law, 

Pulpit and bar streight fool oormptod might, 
Which bounded will not be, much loss in awe. 
Of heavenly censure, or of earthly right: 
Besides creation and each other part 
Withers, when pow’r turns nature into art 

For as between the object and onr senoe 
Look white the mediunui do prove dim or 
^ deer, 

Mens guilds xeoeive forms inteUigeiMSi, 
Which males tl$iiigsrithsvlw or foul appear; 
So between powers IniA, and peoples r^t, 

I Hie medianie help to or dasd light. 
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Ther«lovi to let down these high pillar'd 
thrones 

To lower orbs where prince and people xnixo> 
Ab ohnioh, laws, oommorce, rights, well tem« 
por’d zones, 

Whore neither part extremity can dxe, 

Either to bind transcendence hy constraint, 
Or spoil mankind of all rights but com- 
pli^t. 

And where by this woU-balloncing of might, 
Begolitios of crowns stand undecliu’d, 

WhoA beings are not to bo intinite, 

And so of greater price then all mankind ; 

But in desire and function tomper'd ho 
As they may curront with their people go. 

When Theopompus, Lacodomons king 
Hod rais’d up a pleboan niagistmte, 

(Like Boman tribiiiios) w)ii(.‘h tlic Konring wing 
Of soveraigii oxoossoh might abate ; 

Ho therein saw, although ho bound his 
ohild, 

Yet in a leas room ho did surer build. 

For inflnito ambition to oxtoinl 
The bounds of pow'r (which finite pow’rs must 
wold) 

As vain is, as desire to comprehend, 

And plant eternity in nature ' h field : 

'Whereby tho idle, and the over-doing 
Alike run on, their own destruetiou woing. 

I 

Active then yet without oxooss of Hi)irit, I 
Strong prineoH must bo in tlnjir governmont, 
Their inflnonco in every thing of merit. 

Not with an idle, glorious naiiio content, 

But quick in uiinblo U'^e, and cliango of 
wombs, 

'Which else prove peoples snares and iirincca 
tombs. 

JPlaeing tho first foundation of thoir raigns 
Upon that frame, which all frainos else cx- 
ooeds; 

Religion, by whoso name tho scepter gains 
More of tho world, and greater roveronco 
brewls 

InVorrainer, and home-bred subjects too, 
Then much oxpeneo of blood and wealth oan 
do. 

For with what force Gods true religion 
spreads, 

Is by hSr shadow snperstition kno^vn ; 

When Midas having over Phrygia shed 
Seeds of this ceremony, till then unknown, 
Made Asia safer b^' tliat empty word. 

Iben his forefathers had done by the sword. I 

And is not Bfahomcis forg'd Alcoran 
£k>th with the heathen in authorit/^ 

And to tho Christians misled miter-throne 
Booomo a very r^k of tiranny ? f 
Their spirits united, eating,inen'iike food. 
And making ill ends with strong anniM 
goodr 
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I Religions fair name by insinidLtion ^ 

I Secretly seiseth all i^w’rs of the x^d, 

I In understanding raiseth admiration,^ 
Worship in will, which native sweet links bind 
The soul of man, and having got possession 
Give powerful! will an ordinate progression. 

Forming in conscience lines of equity. 

To tomx>or laws, and 'ivithout force infuse 
A homo-bom xiractico of ci^Tlity, 

Current with that which all the world doth 

UHO, 

Whereby divided kingdoms may unite 
If not in truth, at least in outward rite. 

Thoroforo I say pow’r should be provident 
In judging tliis chief sfirongth of tyranny 
With caution, that tho clergy government 
Give not tho mitro crown-supremacy ; 

Making tho sultan and the eali]>h one 
To tyrannize both Coir and Babylon. 

The chiirchoH proper arms bo tears and x^rayors, 
Peters true keys to open earth, and sky. 

Wiich if tho priest out of his prides des^iair 
"Will into Tybris oast, and Fanis sword try ; 
Gods saoro<l word ho therein doth abandon, 
And runs 'with lieshy^ confidence at random. 

Mild people therefore honour you your king, 
Jteverouco your X)ricsts, but never under one 
Fmil creature both j our soul and body bring, 
Blit keep the hotter x>art to God alone, 

The soul his image is, and onoly ho 
Knows 'W'hat it is, and what it ought to be. 

Lost else by some idolatrous conceit, 

You give them, that nt sin can cast no stone. 
Means to xdiiek down tho Godhead by deceit. 
And upon mans inventions raise a throne ; 
Besides, where sword, and canons do unite, 
Tho i>oo|»los bondage there x^rovos inliuilf. 

Princes again wnkc, and bo well advise.l. 

How sudilenly in man kings jww’r is drown'd, 
'rho miter rais'd, tho ecox>t€'r prejudic'd. 

If you leave all rights snx^erstition boniul ; 

For then as zuoro dear, then bodies 

arc ; 

So these church-vislous may strain natnro 
far. 

Kings therefore that fear superstitious might, 
Must cross tlieir courses in their infancy. 

By which tho Druids, with their sh^ow’d 
light. 

Got gooils from them that took their words, 
to l>o 

Treble rowar<le<l in the life to come ; 

.Vnd works not paradioc the same for Rome.^ 

For with such mystical dexterity. 

Racking the living souls through rage of sin, 
And dj^g souls with horrors mystery, 

Did not the miter from the scepter win 
The third pari of the world, till Lather 
came, 

'Who shak’t the doctrine of that doable 
frame? 


OPGEDBCn. 
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lie not Fienoot BoSeaid* Xtei^ attd Spain, 

Still as idle allow dbtlifWlien it thxe^ moxo, 
like enginea, fitted to draw back ai^ain 
Those the triie light aerered before ? 

And was not Venioe excommunicato. 

For curbing each false purchases of late P 

Which endless thirst of sacred avarioe. 

If in the infancy it be not bounded, 

Will har^y by prosperity grow wise ; 

For as this church is on apparonco founded 
So besides schools, and cells which voil her 
shame, 

Hath she not armies to extend her name ? 

Pow*r for a pensil, conscience for a toblo. 

To write opinion gn of aiiy fosliion. 

With wits distinctions, ever merchantable, 
Between a priiLCOs tliroiio and peoples pas- 
sion ? 

Upon which texts she raiscih or puls down 
All, but tlioso ol)jocis, wliich advance Iicr 
crown. 

Pow’r therefore, bo shg needy, or ainbitious. 
Dispos'd to |K‘aco, or unto war cxu'hu'd, 
Whether rohgious in her life, or a ieious, 
hlust not to imtors so enthral lunnkiiid : 

As above truth, and forego, uionks may iiio- 
vail, 

On their false visions erowu-riyhts to 
eutiiil. 

Again, lot not her clerks by Simons a^ays, 

Lay wost ondo\^monts of <lo voted spirits ; 

And so pull down, what their forefathers 
rais’d 

WiJth honour in their actions, if not merit ; 
Loast ab by pri<le they once got up too high, 
Their baseness feel the next extremity. 


And hereby work that fompl unity, 

Whhdi brooks no new, pr irrdlgioQS eacrte, 

To nurse up faction or impiety» 

Change ever teaching people to neglect t 
But raise the painful, learned, and devoot 
Td plant obeying conscience thorowont. 

Veyling her doctrine with antiquity, 

^Vhonce, and where although contradicting 
sects ^ 

Strive to derive, and prove their pedigree, 

As safest humane levels to direct 

Into what mould opinion should be casL 
To make her true, at least like truth to mst. 

Or if their times will not permit a truce, 

In wrangling qiiostious, which break natures 
peace, 

And therein ofTor God and man abuso ; 

Lot pow’r 3-et wiboly make their practice 
cease, ^ 

In chundi or courts, luid bind them to the 
schools, 

Ak business for idle, witty fools. 

Ordcu'iiig (hat ]>(s>]i]o from the pulpit hoar 
Nothing, bni that winch H€«cms mans life to 
mend ; 

As shadows of ctomal hope and fear, 

Whicdi do coutrar*t the ill, and good extend, 
Not idle theorick, to tickle wit, 

Empty of goodness, much more nice then 
lit. 

To whi<‘h refining end, it may soom just, 

That in the churcdi the siipreani magistrates 
Shoiiirl ancit*ijt bo, cro they be put in trust, 
Since aged wit liest tempers, and abates 
Tbese heady and exorbitant affections, 
Which are of blind proud youth the imper- 
fections. 

The Itomiiu laws for magistrate's admit 
None that had not pass'd the meridian lino 
Of jouth, and liuxiiours iueideut to it; 

And shall it not in *f unctions divine 

Bo more absurd, to lot that youth appear. 
Anti teach what wifo men tlmik scarce fit 
to hoar 

Bosidos, chaste life years casilicr may obfXxAo, 
Which temjxcr in cathedral dignity, 

Though wi^ os be law fill, yet <lolh w’oll deserve, 
As to their fuTictions leaving them more fr<s) : 
Instance their loarued works that liv’d 
alone. 

Where married bihhopg loft us few, or none. 

And if men shall object, that ihlii restraint 
Of lawful marriage will increase the sin. 

And KO the beauty of the chnrch attaint, 

By bringing scand.1l through mans frailty in, 

I say mans fall is sins, not churches shame. 
Ordain’d by censure to enlarge her fame. 

Coasnro, the life of discipline, which boars 
Pow’rs sifirit^ standard, fit t<#gevem all* 
Opinions, actions, humours, hopes, and fears, 
Spread knowMIge, make obedimioe ge^j^; 


For first bosidos the scandal, and contempt 
Which thoho base courses on their doctrine 
cast ; 

Tlie stately monunients ore not exempt. 
Because without means, no time-works can 
last ; 

And from high pomp a*dc^pcrate dcncont 
, Shews both in state and church miNgovern- 
mont. 

Whereof lot her take heed, since when estates 
From such a greatness do begin to fall. 
Descent is unto them precipitate : 

For as one gangren’d moml^r ruinos all. 

So what the modesty of one time loaves, 
The time succeeding certainly bereaves. 

Therefore must thrones (as gods of forms 
• exterior) 

G|st up this earthly mettal in good mould ; 
And when men to professions jirove superior, 
Bestrain proud thoughts, from doing what 
they would, 

Quidi^ the weak, and strong, to suoh ox- 
tensioii, 

Aa smy to order sacrifice inventioiL 
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*W 1 ienoe masa instnioted wall, and In 
awe. 

If not the inward, yet keeps outward law. 

Which form ie all that tyranny espedto, 

1 mean, to win, to change and yet unite*; 
Where a true king in hie estate affects 
So from within man, to work out the right, 
A« his will need not limit or allay 
The liberties of Ood*B immortal way. 

Where tyrants discipline is never free, 

But ballanced, proportioned, and bounded 
with the temporal ends of tyranny, 

And ways whereon powers greatnesses are 
founded ; 

As in creation, fame, life, death, or war, 

Or any other heads that soveraign are. 

Pow*r may not be opposed, or confounded ; 
But each inferior orli command or serve. 

With proper latitnSes distinctly bounded. 

To consnre all states that presume to swerve, 
Whereby the common people and the throne 
May mutually protected be in one. 


157.— BBALIIT OF A TBUE BBUGXON. 

For sure in afi kinds of hypocrisy 
Ko bodies yet are found ot constant being ; 
No uniform, no stable mystery, 

No inward nature, but an outward seeming ; 
No> solid truth, no virtue, holiness. 

But types of these, which time makes more 
or loss. 

And, from these springs, strange inundations 
flow, 

To drown the sea-marks of humanity, 

With massacres, conspiracy, treason, woe. 

By sects and seisms profaning Deity : 

Besides, with furies, fiends, earth, air, and 
hell, f 

They fit, and teach confusion to rebel. 

But, as there lives a true God in the heaven. 
So is there true religion here ou earth : 

By nature? No, by grace; not got, but 
given ; 

Inspir'd, not taught; from God a second 
birth ; 

God dwolloth near about us, oven within, 
Working the goodness, censuring the sin. 

Such as wc are to him, to us is ho, 

Without God there was no man ever good : 
Divine the author an«i the matter be, 

Wliero goodness must be wrought in flesh and 
blood : 

Beligioii stands not in corrupted things. 

But virtues that descend have heavenly 
wings, 

Ot'icih't }irool:e,^Ahov.t 1020. 


15S.— TO HIS MISTRESS, THE QUEEN 
OF BOHEMIA. 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy oiur eyes 
More by your number thiiiki your light ! 

You common people of the skies ! 

What are you, when the sun shall rise ? 

You curious chanters of the wooil, 

That warblo forth damo Nature's lays, 

Thinking your voices understood 
By your weak accents ! what's your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

You violets that first appear. 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year. 

As if the spring were all your own ! 

What are you, when the rose is blown ? 

So. when my mistress shall be seen * 

In form and beauty of her mind ; 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen ! 

Tell me, if she were not design'd 
Th* eclipse aaA glory of her kiiid ? 

Sir Henry Trofteit.----A6eftl 1625 , 

a n 


Not rout asunder by sophistication 
Gf one frail sinner, whose supremacy 
Stands by prophano or under-valuation 
Of Gods anointed sovoraignity ; 

And by lUviding subjects from their kings ' 
Soars above those thrones, which first gave ' 
thorn wings. 

Affootiiig Htioh irrevocable might 
With us, as to their miifty, IVurks liv’d under, 
Or rather saoriloilgo more infinite, 
hVoin Jove to wrest away the fearful thunder: 
Solmoueus pride, as if the tnith tlien fell, i 
Wlioti he alone rul'd not earth, hoav'n and j 
I hoU. I 

Salmoiious who wrliilo he his carroaoh drave ! 
Over the braxou bridge of Elis stroam. j 

I And did with artifioi^ thunder bravo 

Jovo, till he piorc't him with a lightning ; 

l>eam ; j 

From which o^camplo who will an idol be. '• 
Must rest assur'd to feci a deity. 

(A 

Thus much to shew the outward churches use. 
Ill framing up the sui>or.stittous sphear, 

Subjoet aliko to ordor, or abuse, 

Chain'd with immortal seeming holies and 
fear ; 

Which shodow-like their Iniings yet bereave. ; 
By trusting to l)c, when their b^ies leave, j 

t 

Whore if tliat outward work which pow'r ! 

pretends, ; 

Wore life indecKl, not frail hypocrisio, 

Mouarohs should need no other laws to friend, ! 
Cou^oienoe beiug base of their authority ; I 

By whose want, frailty floMimg out mans 
error 

’ Makse ihronoa onwall themodv^s with laws 
of ierror, 

OrwUct Lonl Brootc*— About 1620 , 
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159.--A FABEWEU. TO THS VANITIES 
OF THE WOBLD. 

Farewell} je gilded follies ! pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell} yo honour'd rags, ye glorious bub- 
bles; 

Fame's but a hollow echo, gold pure day. 
Honour the darling but of one short dixy^ 
Beauty, th’ bye’s idol, but a damask'd skm. 
State but a golden prison to live in 
And torture^ free-bom minds; embroider'd 
tr&ns 

Merely but pageants for proud swelling vouis; 
And blood, allied to greatness, is alone 
Inheriteil, not i^urcbasod, iior our own. 

Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blooil, and 
bir^, • 

Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 

I would bo great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill ; 

I would be high, but sec the proudest onk 
Most subject to the rending thunder- stroke ; 

I would l>o rich, but see nion too unkind 
Dig in the bowels of the richest niiiul ; 

I would be wise, hut tliat T <dien see 
The fox Hus|K>cted while the ass g<K»s free ; 

I would 1)6 fsiir, but sec the fair and ])roiid 
Like the bright sun oft setting in a eloiid ; 

I would bo poor, but know the humble grass 
Still tram] lied on by each tin worthy ass ; 

Bieh, hated; wise, suspeeted ; scorn’d if poor; 
Groat, fear'd ; fair, tempted ; high, still en- 
vied more. 

I have wish’d all, bnt now I wish for neither 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair — poor I’ll be 
rather. 

Would the world now ado])t me for lier heir. 
Would beaut,v's ruieoii entitle me “ th© fair,” 
Fame speak mo fortune's minion, could 1 vie 
Angela with India ; with a s]ieiiking eye 
Corninand bare heads, bow'd knees, strike 
justice dumb 

As well as blind lame, or give a tongue 
To stones by epitaphs : be call'd great master • 
In the loose rhymes of c\ery poetaster ; 

Could I be more than any man that lives, 
^Great} fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives ; 

Yet I more freely would the?-© gifts resign, 
Than o%'or fortune would have mode them 
mine ; 

And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
B^pnd the riches of this empty pleasure. 

Welcome, pure thoughts ! welcome, ye silent 
groves! 

These guests, these courts, my soul most 
• dearly loves. 

a ow tlm wing'd people of the sky shall sing 
!y cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring ; 1 
A prayer-book now shall be my lookmg-glass. 
In whi<di I will adore sweet virtue's faoe ; . 
Here dwell no hatefol looks, no palace oarea, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced 
fean< 


Then hen rU and sigli.Jiigr hot loTo*a ! 

folly, r i 

And learn to affect a hbly melancholy ; r 

And if Contentment be a stranger thm, : 

ril ne'er look for it but in beav'a again. 

Sir Henry WoffoiK— Abokf IQH* : I 


160.— THE GOOD MAN, 

How ba))py is bo bom and taught, 

That serx eth not anotlicr's will ; 

Wlioso armour is liis honest thought, % 
And simple truth his utmost skill 1 

Wlioso passions not his masters are, 

AMjoso soul is still prepiirod for death, 

Untied unto the worhlly oare 

Of public fame, or private breath ; ^ 

Wlio envies none iliat Bhance doth raise. 

Or vice ; who never understood 

How deo)>ost woumls are given by praise ; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Who liath his life from rumi)urs freed. 
AVl)o.**«) conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whoso stiite con lUMlIicr Uatlerers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

Who <b>d doth late and early pray, 

More of his grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend ; 

This man is freed from servile bauds, 

Df hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

I^rd of himself, though not of lands ; 

And huxnng nothing, y»)t hath all. 

Sit' llvni'y JVtfffott. — Altout 1025 . 


161.— A MEDITATION. 

O thou great Power ! in whom we move, 

By whom we live, to whom wo die, 

Behold me through thy boaius of love, 

Whilst on this couch of tears I lie, 

And cleanse my sordid soul within 
By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. 

No hallow’d oils, no gums I need, 

No new-boni drams of purging fire ; 

One rosy droj) from David’s seed 

Was worlds of seas to c|uench thine ire t 
O precious ransom ! which once iiaid. 

That Contturaiuai uni was said. 

And sold by him, that said no more, 

But seal’d it with his sa^;red breath s 
Thou then, has dispurged our score, 

And dying wert the death of death, 

B# DOW, whilst on thy name we call, 

Our life, tor gtrength, our joy,«or ^ ! * 

Sir Henry Woffou.— 1025* 
ki>* 


E6a.^K THE SUDDEN BE8TBA1NT OP 
THE EABL OF SOMERSET, THEN 
FALLINO FROM FAVOUBb 

Dazidod thus with height of place, 

'Whilet our hopes oar wits beguile, 

No man marks the narrow space 
'Twixt a prison and a smile. 

Yet sinoe Fortune’s favours fade. 

You that in her arms do sleep, 

Leom to swim and not to wodo, 

For the hearts of kings are deep. 

But if greatness bo so blind 
As to trust in towers of air, 

Let it bo with goodness hned. 

That at least the foil bo fair 

Then though d irk anrl you shall say. 
When friends fail and pnmos fiuwn, 
Virtue IS the roughest way 
But pro\e8 at night a bod of down 

Sir Henry Wutton — About 1 C 25 


163 —IN PRAISE OF ANGLING 

QuSi onng fears, heart tearing cores, 

Anxious Hi 'hs, untimely tears. 

Fly, fly to courts, 

1 ly to fond worhllings* sports, 

Where strained sardomc sniihs are glosing 
still, 

And grief is forced to laugh agunst her will. 
Where iniith « but iiuimmcr^, 

And surrowH oiil> n ol bo 

Fly from onr country pastimes, fly. 

Sod troops of human misery , 

0«mie, SOI Olio looks 
C lear as the cr\Htal bro<iks. 

Or the pure a/iirod hoi\en th it smiles to see 
The ricli attendanco on our po\«.ri^ , 

Peace and a Huoure min<l, 

hieh all moxi seek, we only hiid 

Abus^d mortals ' diil >ou know 
Whore jov, hcsirt « eiwe and comforts grow, 
\ou d Htorn proud towers 
And seek them 111 those bowers. 

Whore w inds, eometunos, our w oo<ls perh ips 
may ^hnko, 

But blustering care could never tempest make. 
Nor niuimurn o or eomo nigh uh, 

Saving of fonntains that glulo b} us 

Hero’s no fautaHtie mask nor danee, 

But of our kids iliat frisk and prance, 

Nor wars are seen, 

Unless upon the green. 

Two harmless lambs are bnttuif^one the other 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his 
mother , 

And wonnds are never foimd, 

Stwl what the idoughshan giros the 

gTound 4 


Hm asa^no «iiiarap|Aig baits 
To haaioB to too hi^ f atet ; 

Unless it be 
The fond credulity 

Of silly fifdi, which (worldling like) still look 
Upon the bait, bat never on the hrok , 

Nor envy less among 

The birds, for price of their sweet song. 

60, let the diving negro seek 
For gems, hid m some foriom creok; 

We all pearls scorn, ^ 

Save what the dewy mom 
Congeals upon each* httlo spire of grass, 

Which oareloss shepherds boat doivn as the^p 
pass. 

And gold ne’er, here appears, 

Save what the >ollow (Jeres boors. 

Bless d silent groves, oh, may 30U be, 

For e\ci, miith s best nmsory 
May pure contents 
1 or e\ cr x>it< h their tonts 
Upon these downs, those mcid'i, those rocks, 
those mountains, 

And peace still blnmbor by those purling 
fonntainn, 

Which wo may c\cry year 
Meet, when wo come a hbhing hero 

hit lltnry lltffou — 1025. 

L 

164— SONNET 

T et others sing of knight'^ and p dadins, 

In aged n< ( ints nduiitinuh wo4ds, 

Paint sh I I % iTi iniigini.7\ huts 
Which wi I ho reach ot their high w^ts ro- 
i «r Is 

But 1 f thee and those fiur eyes, 

Authontn. ^hill ni\ ^ersoin time to come 
W In n > et th unborn shall say, Lo, here she 
he s ' 

Wlnwi \ ouitv in ido him speak what else was 
dumb 

1 he so am the arks the trophies I eroot, 
lint fortif\ th\ iiamo agauint old ago, 

Vnd those tin h ic re 1 1 irtiics muiit protect 
A ^uu'.t the dirk i nd lime s consuming ago , 
lliongh th cno** ol m> >oath they shall cUs- 
co\ or, 

Su&eo to show I bved, and w os thy lover. 

II nry Constable ^About 1600 . 


165 — M E R C Y. 

The quality of merer is not strain’d , 

It droppetb, as the gentle ram from heaven 
Upon the place beneath it is twice bless d ; 
It blosHcth him that gives, and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest mthe mightiest, it becomes 

The throned monardi better than hia crown; 
Hia Boeptre shows the force of temporal 
power, 

Tk’ attribute to awe and mijesliyt 




Aimlft68toI640L3 aBX|a*CTA: 


Tnierei]i doth sit tho dxead said fear of kings. 
Bat meroTf is ahova this sosiitred sway. 

It is autimnM in the hearts of longs. 

It 18 an attnbnte to God himself. 

And earthly power doth then show likeat 
God's 

When meroy seasons jnstioe Thorefoxe, Jew. 
Ihoagh justice bo thy plea, oonsidor this — 
That m the eonrse of jiistioo, none of ns 
Shoold salvation wa do pray for meroy 
And that same prajer doth teach na all to 
render 

The deeds of mercy I hai o spoke thus much. 
To mitigate tho justice of thy plea 

# Shal^2 in — l^out 1610 


i66 — M O H T 

Tho moon ‘nIiiuls bright — In such a night as 
this, 

l\hen tho sivoct ^ nul <li 1 goiitiv kiss tho trees, 
And thci lid in ikt no n n c — 1 1 su h anight, 
Iroilus in< thinks, inouiiii I the Frojaii walls 
And sigh d hi^ soul toward tho (in oiau tonts, 
'\^hl.rf3 Cro^sid lu> that nij^ht 

In HtK h a night, 

Di I Tliisbi f< irfulh o < itnp tho <U w 
' And saw Iho h ji\ s s)i ulow on hnusi If, 

Vud ran disui ly <1 aw \ 

In Kiuh a ni ^ht. 

Stood l)i lo w ith a w ill )w in Ik r han 1 
L poll the wil I w i banl m and waft lu r lovo 
'lo conic again to ( aitliagi 

In hU( h a night, 

Medea gitlior I the c n h aiic I lurbs 
That did renew old Asoxi 

In sill li 1 night, 

Bid JoB«ica stial from the woalth> Tow 
And with un unthnft lo\e did run from 
Venice, 

As far as Belmont 

In siirh a niglit 

Bid joung Lorenzo swear ho lo\c<l h< r well , 
Stealing her soul with manj \owm of faith, 

And no or a true ono 

In such a night. 

Bid prettv Tp-*4ica like a littlo shrew. 

Slander her love and he foTga\ e it her 
1 would out night you did uo body como 
But. hark, I boor tho footuig of a man 

bJialnpere — About 1610 | 


i 67 .^NIGHT ANB music 

HofW sweet tho moonlight slocks upon this 
Jbank ' 

Here will we sit. and let the sounds of music 
Creep m our ears, soft stilliiess. asud the 
night 

Beoenne the touches of sweet harmony, 

Svt. Jessica, Look how the floor of faeavea 
Is thick mlaiA with patmes of bright gold. 


Tbers ’s not the smallest otbVkkUi tkM be- 
h<ad*8t 

But m hia motion like an angel sings. ^ 

Still quirmg to the young-ejed oherububi : 
Such harmony is in immorU souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of dsoay 
Both grossly close it in, wo cannot hoar It,— • 
Como, ho, and wako Buina with a hymn ; 
With sweetest torn bos pierce jour mistress* 
oar, 

And draw her homo with musio 

I am never merrj when I hoar stioet mu 4 p« 
Iho reason is jour spirits ore attoutno 
For do but note a wild oiui wanton herd. 

Or raco of jouthful and imhandled colts. 

I etching mod bound<i. bellow mg. and neigh- 
ing loud, 

WliKh IS tho hot condition of their blood . 

' If they but hoar pore banco a trumpet sduud. 
Or any air of musn touch nioir cois, 

You shall ]>crcoi\o tliim make a mutual stand. 
Tboir savage oh turn d to a mcxlost gaze. 

Bj tho sweet power of musio Tlicrcfoio, tho 
IK>ot 

Bid fiign that Or|licu 8 drew trees, stones, 
and fiocKls 

Since nought so stockiHli, hard, and full of 
rage 

But rnuhio for tho time doth ihango his na* 
tun 

I ho man that hath no innsu in himself, 

‘Nor m not mo\ od with c one ord of sweet sounds. 
Is lit for tre LH011S strat igems and s} oils , 

Ihc mot ions of Ins spirit are dull as night. 

All 1 lus atfe 1 1 >xis iai k as 1 rebus 

Let no such man bo trustc'd — Mark tho musio. 

bfiaktpire — Ab mt 1610. 


i 68 — GBTI r THAT CANNOT BE 
COMFOUri'B 

I pray thee ( case tliy c ounsel, 
*Wlii<h falls into mi no curs us profitless 
As water in a sieve gi\c not mo counsel ; 
Nor lot no conifortc r clc light mine ear, ^ 

But such a 0X10 whoso wrongs do suit wita 
mino 

Bring mo a father that so loved his < hild, 
‘Whoso joy of her is ovc rwhclxii d hke mins. 
And bid him spe ik of pritionce 
Measure his wcxi tho length and broadih of 
mine. 

And let it answer ovory strain for stram , 

As thus for thus and such a grief for such. 

In every lineament branch, shape, and lorxii • 
If such a ono will smilo, and stroko his board; 
And “ sorrow wag cry , hon^ when he should 
groan, • 

Patch gnef with proverbs . m ake misfortano 
dAmk 

With oandfi wflitors , bring bim Vet to me. 
And I of him will gather potienoe 
But there » no such man For. brothet^men 
Can oounsri, and speak eomf osfl to that gnef 



SKAKSFSBE.j 
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[TaXSD PXBXOD.- 


Which th^ thom^olve? not fed : but, tasting 

^ it, 

Their obnnsol turns to passion, which before 
Would giro proceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter strQug madness in a silken thread, 
C^rm ache with air, and agony with words ; 
No, no ; 'tis all men's ofhiM) to spoak patience 
To those that wring nnder the lo^ of sorrow ; 
But no man’s virtue nor snfficienoy. 

To be so mord, when ho shall endnro 
T|^ like him^lf : therefore give mo no counsel : 
M!y griefs loader than advertisement. 

/ HhnJcsitrre, — Abo^U ICIO. 


169.— FLOWERS. 

Now, my fairest friend, 
Fwonld I had sonicmowers o' the spring, that 

/ ' might 

Become your time of day; and yonrs, and 
yours ; 

That wear upon your virgin branclic-i yet 
Your maidenhonds grfiwing: — O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lot'st 
faU 

From Ris’s wagon ! <laffodils. 

That come before the swallow dares, and toko 
The winds of March with bounty ; violets, dim. 
But sweeter than the lids of .Tuno’s eyes, 

Or Cytheroii's V>renth ; jwile primro.-^ps, 
lliat tlio unmiirri(Ml, ere they can behold 
Bright Phadnis in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; boM oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies nf all kinds, 

The flowor-du-luce being one ! O, these I lack. 
To make yon garlands of ; and, iny swe**! 
friend, 

To fltrow him o'er and o'er. 

1010 . 


170.— RICHARD THE SECOND'S 
I^AMENT. 

Of comfort no man spoak ; 

Let's talk of graves, of worm-*, and epitaphs : 
Make dust our pn|)cr, and mth rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bo-«om the earth. 

Lot’s choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so, — for what con wo bcijncath. 
Save our deposed boilies to tho ground : 

Our load^, our lives, and all tiro Iloliiigbrr>lvo's. 
And nothing can we coll onr own, but death, 
A .d that small mo«lel of the barren earth, 
Whieh servos os i>asto and cover to onr hones. 
For heaven's sake, lot ns sit upon the ground. 
And tell sod stories of the death of kings ; — 
How some have lioon doi^ose^l, some slaiu in 
wart 

Seine haunted by tho ghosts th^hayodeposod ; 
80^^ y>isQtt*d. by their wivevfOBM» sliwphig 

AS morther' d rpFop within the hollow crown, 
Twt rounds the nmrlol temldes of a king. 


Keeps death his court ; and there the ontio 
sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain oonoeit,-— 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Wore brass impregnable ; and humour’d thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Boros through hU castle walls, and — ^farewell 
kingf 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and 
blood 

With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 
Tra«lition, form, and ccromqnious duty, 

For you have but mistook mo all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, taste 
grief, 

Nt'od friends : — Subjected thus, 

How <*an you say to me — I am a king ? 

• Si * « 

What must tho king do now r Must he 
submit ? 

The king shall do it. Must he l)e deposed ? 
Tho king shivll be contented ; Must ho lose 
Tho name of king r o' God's name, let it go : 
I'll give my jeweU, for a set of l>etwh \ 

1 My gorgeous pohu»o, for a hermitage ; 

My gay apparel, for an alms-man’s gown ; 

I My figured goblet'-, for a dish of wood ; 

^ My sceptre, for a palmer's walking-staff ; 
j My subjects, for a pair of ca^v^d saints ; 

I And my largo kingdom, for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave : — 

Or ril be linried in the king's liighway, 

51 omo way of cominou trade, where subjects' 
f»*et 

. May hourly' trample on their sovereign’s head: 
l\»r on my heart they tread, now i^hilst I live; 
And, buried once, why not upon ray hoa<l Y — 
Anmerlo, thou wcop’st ; My tender-hearted 
tnui'-in ! — 

Wo' II make foul weather with despised tealu ; 
Our sighs, and they, shall lodge tho summer 
corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or sh;ill wo play the wantons with our woes. 
And make ^ome pretty match with shedding 
tears ? 

As thus : — To drop them still upon one place. 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth : and, therein laid, — There lies 
Two kinsmen, digg'd their graves with weep- 
I ing eyes ? 

Would not this ill do well ? — ^Well, well, I see 
, I talk but iiUy, and you mock at mo. — 

Most mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 
VHiat says l^g Bolinghroke ? will his majesty 
I Give Richard teve to live till Richard die t 
^ Sfiakspere, — About 1610 . 

i7i.--490LIL0Qrt OF BICHARD THE 
^ SECOND IN PRISON, 

I have men stadyiag how to oonqpaco 
This prim, where 1 Uve, tnito tlto 
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HOTSF^'S BEFENCE. 


E8«*nmui. 


ibid, for becaiue tbe wcaild is popiloiis, 

And bore is not a cveatnio bnt mjsdf , 

I cannot do it ; — ^Yot FU hammw^ it out. 

My brain X'U proTo tba female to my soul; 

My soul, thti &thev : and these two beget 
A generation of stffl^breeding thoughts, 

And these same thoughts people this little 
world ; 

In humours, like the pec^le of this world. 

For no thought is contented. The bettor 
sortjh— 

As thoughts of things divine, — ^aie intcrmixM 
With Bcruides, and do set the faith ithelf 
Against the faith : 

As thus, — Come, little on^ s ; and then again,—' 
It is as hard to c^tno, as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a ncoillc^H oyo. 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders : how thcM* Vtsin weak noils 
May tear a passage throngh the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my raggo<l prison walls ; 
And. for they cannot die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content, flatter thom- 
Belvc«.-— 

Tluit they are not the first of fortune's hla\ es, 
Xor f»hall not be the last ; like silly b^ggar^i. 
Who, Sitting hi tho stov'ks refuge thtM‘r 
Hhame,— 

That many have, and oth 'r> munt sit there : 
And in this thought they iind a kind of ease. 
Bearing their own niisforinues on the back 
Of such as liavo before ndured the like. 

Thus play I, in one i)orson, many pcojilc. 

And none contented : Sometimes am I king : 
Then treason makes me wish inyrndf a beggar, 
And so 1 am : Then crushing pt'xiury 
Persuiwlcs me I was better when a king ; 

Then am I king'd again : and, by-aud-i»y. 
Think that 1 am unking’d by Bolingbrnke, 
And straight am nothing . — But, whato'er I 
am, 

Nor 1, nor any man, that but man is. 

With nothing shall be pleased, till he bo cased 
With being nothing — Music do I hear ? 

Ha, ha I keep time — How H<mr swe»*t music is, 
When time is broke, and* no proportion kept ! 
^ So i« it in the music of mena livee. 

And here have I the daintiness of oar, 

To choi'k time broke in a disorder'd etring ; 
But, for the concord of my state and time. 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

1 wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 
Fot^ now hath time made me his numb' ring 
clock : 

My thoughts are minutes ; and, with sighs, 
they jar 

Their watches on unto mine eyes, the outward 
• vratch. 

Whereto my finger, like a diu's point. 

Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
Now, Sir, the sounds, that tell what hour 
it is. 

Are clamorous groans, strike li^km my 
heart. 

Which is the bell : So sighs, and ieari^ and 
g>oaii% • 


Show minutes, times, and Aours but my 
time 

Buns posting on in Bolingbroke’s proud joy. 

While I stimd fooling; here, his Jack o the 
clock. 

This music mads me, let it sound tto more t 

For, though it have holpe madmen to their 
wits, 

In me. it seems it will make wise men mad. 

Yet blessing on his heart that gives it me ! 

For ’tis a sign of Iots ; and love to Bichard 

Is a strange brooch in this all-hating wor||, 

Shatispcfv. — About 1610. 


172 .— HOTSPUR’S DEPENCJE. 

My liogo, I did deny no prisoners. 

But, I reniombcr, when the fight was done, 
j Wlion I was dry with ra(m luid exireme toil, 
Br(*athloss and faint, loaning upon my sword. 
Came there a certain lord, neat and trimly 
dwws’d, 

Frofcth as a bridegroom; and his chin, ness 
reap'd. 

I Show il hko a Ktubbli^dund at harvost-homo i 
j Tie was perfumed like a milliner ; 

An«i ‘twixt his finger and his thumb ho held 
A por. licet -box, which e\or and iinon 
Ho gave his iioko, autl took 't away again ; 

* 'Who, therewith angry, when it next came 
I there. 

Took it in Bnufif; and still ho smiled and 
talk'd 

And as tho soldiers bore dead bodies l»y, 

I He callM tliom untaught knaves, unmannerly. 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
' Betwixt tho wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 
I Ho (luostion'd me ; among tho rest, demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being 
cold. 

To bo so poster’d with a popinjay, 

I Out of my grief and my impatienee 
I Answ©r‘<l negleotingly, 1 know not what ; 

He should, or should not ; — for ho mode me 
ma/l, • 

To sc c* him f-hino so bri'^k, and smell so sweat. 
And talk so like a waitiug-goutlcwoiirin 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (Cod savo 
tho mark ' ) ^ 

And telling mo, the sovereign’st thing on ear^ 
Was parmacetti for an inward bruihc ; 

And that it was great pity, so it wip 4 , 

ITiat villainous scdti^ro should bo digg’d 
Out of the Ixiwels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good taH fifiiow had destroy’d 
So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns 
He would himself have beet a soldier. 

This bold mQointed diat of hU, my lord, ' 

I axmwer'd indireotJty, as 1 said ; 

And 1 beeeeeb you. Id not thisigeport ' • 
ComenirenRior an ^ 

I BeivriaLtmy lore and your maje^ 

1 
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173 .--BUMOUB. 

Open yota ean : For which of yoa wfllsbop 
The Tont of hoarinjr when loudBamonr speoln ? 
t, from the orient to the droopinir west, 

the vrind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenoM on this ball of earth : 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride ; 

The whioh in every langnago I pronounce. 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 

Un^r the smile ef safety, wonndH the world : 
An<rwho but Bumoor, who but only 1, 

3Cake fearful musters, and prciiared defence. 
Whilst the bijg Vear, swoUi with some other 
griefs, * 

Ji thought with ohUd by the stem tyrant war, 
And no such matter ? Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, je:ilf>ttsios, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and Hwxilain a Hto]> 

That the blunt monsU^r with uncounted heads, 
The still-disoordant wavering nmltitudo, 

Can play upon it. But what need I thus 
My well-known body to anutomi/o 
Among my housohold ? AVliy is Kumour hero ? 
I ron before king Harry’s ^ioUiry ; 

Who, hi a bloody field by Shrcw'hbury, 

Hath beaten down ^oung Uotsx>Lir, and his 
troops, 

Quenching the flame of bold robolllon 
Bven with the rebels* bli)od. But what moan I 
To speak so true at fir«>t my olficn i « 

To noise abroad, — that Harry Monmouth foil 
Under the wrath of iiohlc Hotspur’s sword ; 
And that the king V^ofore tiio Douglas’ 

Stoop'd his anoiutod hood ns low as death. 
^Is havo 1 ramour’d through the pca<4aiit 
towns 

Between the royal field of Shrewnhury 
And this worm-eaten hold of raggo<l stone. 
Where Hoti four's father, old Northumberland, 
lUes eraftj-slok : the posts come tiring on, 
And not a man of them brings other nows 
Than they havo loaru’d of me : From Bumour's 
tongues 

They bring smooth comforts false, worse than 
true wrongs, 

^ Shi,ik.>pcre, — .46ouf 1610. 


174.— S L E B P. 

How many thoitsand of my poorest subjects 
A^e at this hour asleep t O sloop, O gentle 
sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how havo I frighted thee. 
That thou no mego wilt weigh my eyelids 
down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, fiest thou in snyoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thoo. 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
alumher, , '' 

Than in the psorfomad shambets «f tha fpmf; 
Under ths oanq[»ies of eostly state, ^ 
Andlnll'fl witBwoniida of swoetost melody ? 


O thou dnll god, why liest thou with the vile. 
In loathsome bods; and leav’st the kingly 
oonoh, 

A wntoh-oase, or a common *laram-bell F 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, rock his 
brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the rcfllan billows by the to]^ 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them 

With deaf nftg clamours in the slippery clouds. 
That, with the burly, death itself awakes ? 
CanHt thou, O partial .sleep ! give thy roiK>BO 
To the wet sea-boy in an houV so rude ; 

And, in the calmost and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and moans to boot, 

Deny it to a kingi' Then, hapi)y low-lie- 
down 1 

Uneasy lies the hood that wears a crown. 

Shfik'tjnre. — Ah nit 1610. 


175.— HENRY THE FOURTH’S EXPOS- 
TULATION WITH HIS SON. 

Tliy wi«h was father, Harry, to that 
thought : 

I slay too long by thee, I ivoary thee. 

Dost thou fo hunger lor my empty chair, 

That thou wilt ueedn in\cst thee with mine 
honours 

Before thy hour bo ripe ? O foolish youth ! 
Thou seek'st the greatness that will ovor- 
whulm tht»o. 

Stivy but a little ; for my cloml of dignity 
Is held from falling with weik 11 wind, 

That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 

Thou hast stol’u tliat, which, alter some few 
honrs. 

Wore thine without offence ; and, at my death. 
Thou ha.'^t ‘’oard up my expectation : 

Thy life did manifest thou lov’dst mo not, 
iknd thou wilt ha\ o mo die assured of it. 

Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy 
thoughts, 

WTuoh thou hast wetttsl on thy stony heart. 

To stab at half an hour of my hfe. 

What I oanst thou not forbear me half an 
hour ? 

Then get thee gone ; and dig my grave thy- 
self ; 

And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
That thou art crown'd, not that I am dead. 

Lot oU the tesurs that should bedew my hoarse 
Be drops of balm, to sanctify thy he^ : 

Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 

Giro that, which gave thM life, unto the- 
worms. 

Flnck down my officers, break my decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form. 

Harry tb% Fifth is crown’d : — ^Up, vanity ! 
Down, state! all you sage oouns^om > 
honoel 

And to the English court assemble now^ 
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THS KINO’S ANSWER. 


[SaAXSFlM, 


From every region, apes of idleness ! 

Now, neighbour con&ms, pnrge yon of your 
Boum: 

Have you a rnfSan that will swear, drink, 
dance, 

Bevel the night ; rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England shall double gild his ti*oble guilt : 
England shall give him office, honour, might : 
For Sie fifth Hurry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of rostruint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tootii in e^cry innocent. 

0 my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy 

riots, • * 

Wliat wilt thou do when riot is thy caro ? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants I 
« « # * * 

O my son ! 

Ilcavon put it in ih}' mind to take it hence, 
Thai thou mights! win the more thy father’s 
love. 

Pleading so wi*?cly in oxcn‘*o of it. 

Como hither. Hurry, pit thou by my bod; 

And hoar, I think, the \(ry laic'll ronn-iol 
That ever I shall breathe. Heaven knows, 
my son, 

By what by-path *», and indirect crook’d Avays, 

1 met this crown ; and I inysolf know w^cll 
How troublesome it sat upon niy hoa<l : 

T<» thee it shall dcvvnd with bettor <|uiot, 
licit cr opinion, belter ('oiifirMiaticiii ; 

For all the soil of the achu»voiiiont goes 
With mo into tho earth. It seem’d in mo 
But as an honour snatch'd w'iih boisterous 
hand ; 

And I had many Ii>'ing, to ui»brni<l 
My gain of it by tlicir assistances ; 

W’hich daily grow to quarrel, and to blood- 
shed, 

Wounding supposed peace: all those bold 
fears, 

Thou seest, with peril I have answer’d ; 

For all my reign hath hocii but as a scene 
Acting that argument ; and now my death 
Changes tho mood ; for wliut in me was pur- 
ohasod, 

Falls upon thoe in a more fairer sort ; 

So thou the garland wenr’.st succesHivcly. 

Yet, though thou stand’ hI more sure than I 
could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are 
green; 

And all thy friends, which thou must make 
thy friends. 

Have but their etings and teeth newly ta’,en 

. out ; 

By whose fell working 1 was first advanced, 
And by whose pow*cr I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displaced : which to avoid, 

I cut them off; and hod a purpose now a 
To lead out many to the Holy Land ; 

Lest vest, and lying still, might make them look 
Too near into luy state. Theiefove, my Harry, 


Be ft thy oourae, to bniqr giddy minds^ 

With foreign quarrels; that action, hence 
homo out, 

May waste the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my lungs arc wasted so, 
That strength of spoooh is utterly denied me. 
How I came by tho crown, O Heaven foi^vo! 
And grant it may witli thee in true peace livel 

Shakspere, — About 1010. 

176.— THE ANSWER OP THE XOBD 
CHIEF JUSTICE TO HENRY V. 

I then did use tho person of your father ; 
Tlio imago of his pow*i*r lay tlion in mo : 

And in th* administration of his law, 

W’hilos I was busy for tho commonwealth, 
Your highness plonsed to forgot my place, 

Tho majesty and powoi^bf law aiul justice, 

Tho imago of tho king whom I prohonted, 

And struck me in iny very scat of judgment ; 
W’ hereon, as an olTenth^r t<i >our father, 

1 gii'c bold way to my aiitliority. 

Ami did commit you. If tl»o deed wore ill. 

Bo ytm conieiktod, wearing now tho garland, 

I’o have a k«)u K<»t your dcs^riMis at iiauglit ; 

To p1ti(*k down justice* from yo\ir awfulljetteh; 
'I'o trip tho crnirso of law, aiul blunt the sword 
That guards tlio peiMfu lunl safety of your per- 
son : 

Nay, more ; to spurn at your most royal imago, 
Anil mock your workings in a second body. 
Question your royal thoughts, make tho cose 
yours ; 

Bo now tho father, and propose a sou : 

Hear your own klignity so mm li profimed, 

Seu your most dreadful laws so loosely 
sliglited. 

Behold yourflolf so by a son disdain’d ; 

And thou imagine mo taking yoiu* ]Hirt, 

And, in your power, soft silencing your son : 
After this cold eonsidf^ranco, sontenco me ; 

And, as you are a king, speak in your state, 
What I have dune, that inihbcK*ame my place* 
My x>orsoii, or my liege’s povereiguty. 

Shaksjfcro^ — About tf 10. 


177.— THE KING’S ANSWER. 

You are right, justice, and you Weigh tins well; 
Therefore still boar the balance and the sword: 
And I do wish yottr honours may increoso, 
TUI you do live to boo a son of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, os I did. 

So shall I live to speak my father’s words !~ 
Happy am I, that have a man so bold, 

That dares do jnstilee iqy proper son : 

And no less happy, haying such a son, 

That would deliver up his greatness so 
Into tho hands of jastioo.---’You did 
mo : ' »fl 

For which, I do oommit into your hand 
The nnstain’d awcopd that you have used to 
bear; 





tllAiwiiO.} HENBTTHB IB W |g8 .tlfflBB88.^ « 


( ‘With tbkr T0m»mhrKoe9i>-^^ ytm iwe^le 

With the like bold,gi»t, and impartial epifit, 
Ab you hare done 'gainst me. There is my 
hand; 

You shfldl be AS a father to my youth ; 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine 
ear; 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practised, wise directions. — 
And, princes all, believe mo, I besoeoh you; — 
My ff^her la gone wild into his grave. 

For in his tomb Ue iny aifeotions ; 

And with his spirit so^y I snrvive. 

To mock the expectation of the world ; 

To frustrate prophecies ; and to raze out 
Kotten ox>inion, who hath writ mo down 
After my seeming. The tide of hloo<l in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity, till now : 

Now doth it turn, und^obb back to the sea ; 
Whore it shall mingle with tho state of floods, 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 

Now call we our high court of parliament : 
And let ns ohooso such limbs of noble eounsol. 
That tho groat body of our state may go 
In equal rank mth the bost-govorn'd nation ; 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may bo 
As things aoquaintod and familiar to us ; — 

In whi^ you, father, shall have foremost 
hand. 

Fihitk^iicrv ^ About 1610 . 


178.— HENRY THE FIFTH S APDRESsS 
TO HIS SOLDIERS BEFORE HARFLEUR. 

Once more unto tho breach, dear friends, 
once more : 

Or close the wall up with our English dea*! ! 

In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man. 

As moilost HtillnesM, and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our oars. 
Then imitate tho aetiou of the tiger : 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with harcl-favoiir'd rage : 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let ^ pry through tho portage of tho hoa^l, 
Likotho brass camion; let tho brow overwhelm 
it, 

As fearfully as doth a gallM rook 
O'erhang and jutty bis confounded base. 

Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril 
wide; 

Hold hard the breath, and bond up every spirit 
To bis full height !— On, on, you noblest 

BairUtdi. I 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof t ^ 
Fathers, that, like many Alemusders. 

Rave, in these parts, from more till even 
fought, 

ipad ^eatVd their eworda for lack of argu^ 
ment. 

Dtehonour not your mothers ; now attest. 

That thi^se whom yoti eaB'd fathers, did ho- 
get you! 


Be copy nogr to men of gfosser blood» 

And teach them how to war t — And yon, good 
yeomen, 

Whose lii^ were made in England, show ue 
here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swea^ 

That you are worth your breeding : which I 
doubt not ; 

For there is none of yon so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhonnds in the slips, 
Straining npon the start. The game ’s afoot ; 
Follow your spirit : and, njion this charge. 
Cry — God for Harry ! England ! and S^t 
George ! 

ShdkspcH. — About 1610 * 

179.— HENRY THE FIFTH’S ADDRESS 
AT AGINCOURT. 

No, my fair cousin : 

If we are mark'd to die, wo are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

Tho fewer men tho greater share of honour. 
Goil's will ! 1 pray thee, wish not one man 
more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It y'eams mo not if men my garments wear : 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am tho most offending soul alive. 

No, 'faith, my coz, wish not a man from Eng- 
lan<l : 

Goal's peace ! I would not Ioro so groat an 
honour, 

As one man more, mothinks, would shore from 
me. 

For the best hojio I have. O, do not wish one 
more • 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through 
my host, 

Tliat he which hath no stomach to this fight 
Let him dexiart ; his passx>ort shall bo made. 
And crowns for convoy put into bis purse : 

AVe would not die in that man's comx>any 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call'd the feast of Crispian : 

Ho that outlives this day, and comes safe 
home, 

AVill stand a tip-too when this day is named. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall see this day. and live old age, ‘ 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 
And say. To-morrow is saint Crisinan : 

Then he strip his sleeve, and show pit* 
scars; . 

Old meu forget ; yet all shall be forgo^ 

But he’ll xemember, with aiivantages, • 

What feata he did that day : Then shall our 

Faiailiar'in his mouth as hicmaehold wmrds, — 
Hdfrry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, 
WorwiokondThlbol, SiidiidMayandOloster,--- 
Be in their Ikniring eopa ftoohly remember'^ 
Thk alary shaU lie moB teaoh^is SOU} 




And Crii^ Crispin sluiU ne’er go by, 

I^roiii this day to tbe endiiiir ^ tbe world» 

But we in it diall be vetmemberM : 

We few, 'WB^happy few, we band of brotben ; 
For he today t^t eheda hia blood with me, 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er ao vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bod, 

Shall think thomselTos acoumed they wore not 
hm; 

Ana hold thoir monhooils cheap, whiles any 
speaks, 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

— Ah*>ut IGIO. 


i8o —HENRY THE SIXTH'S SOLILOQUY 
ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

This battle fare‘4 like to the niorinng*'^ war, 

' When d\ing eloadi eonternl with grow'ing 
light , 

What time the '•hopherd, blowing of hi** naiN, 
Can neither call it perfoet day nor nitrht 
Now Hw.iyK it thi«i ivay like ii might > ‘-ei. 
Forced bj the tide to eonilut with the wind , 
Now Hways it that like the self-same sea 
Forced to retire b> fiir\ of tlu* wind 
Sometime, the flood preiails and tlnm, the 
wind . 

Now, one tlie bettor , then, another bc-^t . 

Both tugging to >»« Mi'tor^, lirotist to breast, 
Yet neither connneror, nor oon<}uoi< d 
So is the equal poise of this tell war 
Here on this molehill w ill I sit mo dow n 
To whom (to«1 will, there Im» the \ietory ^ 

For Margaret, mv (luoen, and ClifTord too. 
Have chid me from the battle , swearing both, 
Tliey prosyier best of all when I am tlieii<»e 
’Would 1 wore dead ' if (lod s good will were 
so ; 

For what is in this world but grief and w oo ^ 
O God * niothinks, it were a happy life. 

To be no better than a homolv bwiun , 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To ear\o out <li.ils qiiaintly. jKiint by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes bow they run 
How many make the hour full eoiiipletc, 

How many hours V>nng about the day, 

How many days will flnish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may Ine 
When this is knowm, then to divide the times 
^ many hours munt 1 tend my flock ; 

So many hours mn«>t I take my rest ; 

So many hours mu-^t I eontempLate , 

So many hours mu«*t I sport m.^ ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools wdl yean ; 

* So many years ere I shall shear the fleece , 

minutes, hour'*, days, weeks, months, and 
years, 

Pass'd over to the end th^ were created, 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grdve. 
Ah, what a life were this ! How sweet ! How 
lorelj ! 

Gbres not the hawthorn hush a sweeter shade 


’to" •hepherds, look^g on theb sittF idieep, 
Than dDih a titiii embioidaFd csiM^ 

To kings, that fear their gnldecta’ tre ac her y f 
O, yes, it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 

And to oonblude,— The 8hepherd*g homely 
curds. 

His cold thin drink out of Us leather boMo^ 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shuitoi 4 
All which secure and sweetly he ei^ys, ^ , 
Is far beyond a prince's delicatos, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body courh^d in a curious bod, e^ 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

— .Itouf IClfl. 


181 — OLOSTER'S SOLILOQUY. 

AVhy, then I do but dream on sovereignty ; 
Like one that stands d^iou a promontory, 

And spies a far-off shore where ho would 
Wi^liiiig hiK foot were equal with his 03*0 , 

Ainl I hides the sea that sunders him from 
thonoo, 

^a3 ing — he 11 Ia<lo it *lry to have his wav 
So do I wi'th the crown, being m*> fai off. 

And so 1 ehido tho ineiuiM tint keep me from 
it . 

1 And so I saj — I'll cut tlie cnimos off, 
Flattering mcj with impoKnibditicH — 

My 03 c rt too quuk, in> In^ari o'erwuens too 
much, 

Unions my haml and strength could equal 
them. 

Well, say there in no kingdom then for 
Richard ; 

What other plcimirc can tin* woihl aflbrd,^ 

1 11 make 1113 hea\ on in a 1 i/ly h lap, 
j And deck ni> bud> in guy oriiaincnlH, 

And witch Hwuot ladies with my words and 
looks 

O miserablo thought ' and more unlikely, 

Thau to accomplish twenty golden crowns ' 

I hy, lo\o for- won* mo in in> mother's womb 

* And, for I should not dc tl m her sott laws, 

1 She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
To shrink mine arm np like a wither (Ishrub , 
To make an in\ioi '* luountitin on my Imok, 
Where sits defciniiitj* to mo(*k my Iwidy ; 

To shajKi my logs of an unequal size ; 

To <hspror>ortion mo in tn ery |>nrt, 

Liko to a chaos, or an miltck'd bcar-whelp. 
That carries no impression liko the <lam. 

And am I then a man to bo >w*love«l ? 

O, monstrous fault, to haxUoiur such a thought ' 
Then since thi- earth affords no joy to me, 

‘ But to command, to chock, to o'erl>oar such 
As are of better person than myself, 

1 11 make my heaven^ to dream otion tho 
crowm# 

I And, whilea I live, to account this world but 
beU, 

tJntiftiytiis-shap*4tmnk,1ftiAi bears tMs hood. 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 

And yet I know not how to get the crown. 

For many lives stand between me Ind home ; 
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And I,— -like one lost in a thorny wood, 

That rents the thorns, and is tent with the 
^ thorns ; 

Seeking a way, and straying fron^ the way ; 
Not knowing how to find the open air, 

Bat toiling desperately to find it out, — 
Torment myself to oatch the Engliah crown $ 
And from ihat torment I will free myself. 

Or Hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why I can smile, and murther whUea I smile ; 
And, cry, content, to that which grieves my 
i heai^ 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

A^d frame my face to all occasions. 

I’ll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall; 
I’ll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

I’ll play the orator as well as Kestor, 

Deceive more slily than Ulysses could. 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy : 

I can add colours to thd cameleon ; 

I Change shapes with Proteus, for advantages, 

I And set the murth’rous Machiavel to school. 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown P 
Tut ! wore it farther off ITl pluck it down. 

Shakapere, — About 1610. 


182.— WOLSEY ON HIS FALL. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my great- 
ness ! 

This is the state of man: To-day he puts 
forth 

The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blos- 
soms, 

And boors his blushing honours thick upon 
him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And, — ^whon ho thinks, good easy man, full 
surely 

His greatness is a ripening, — ^nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur’d, 
Like little 'wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown 
pride 

At length broke under me ; and now has loft 
mo,^ 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
I feel my heart new open’d : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man liiat hangs on princes’ 
favours I 

There is, bet'wixt that smile we would aspire 
to, 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 
More pongs and fears than wars or women 
have ; ^ 

And when he falls, ho falls like Luci^r, 

Never to hope again,— 

* . * • c 

Ckomwell, I did not tlii-nV to shed a tear 

Xu all my miseries ; but thou hast forc’d me 
Out of thySionest truth to play the woman. 

^ * V 


Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, 
Cromwell ; 

And,— when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no men- 
tion 

Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught 
thee; 

Say, Wolsoy, — that once trod the ways of 
glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of 
honour, — 

Found thee a way, out of his 'wrack, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d 
it. 

Mark but my fall, and t]}at that ruin’d mo. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fiing a\fay ambition ; 
By that sin foil the angels; how can man then, 
The imago of his Maker, hope to win by ’t ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that 
hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear 
not : 

Lot all the ends thou aim’st at bo thy coun- 
try’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, 
O Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And, — Prithee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; *tis the king’s : my robe. 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, 
Cromwell, 

Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, ho would not in mine age 
Have left me n^od to mine enemies. 

Shakspere. — About 1610. 


183.— CBANMER’S PROPHECY OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

f Lot mo spoak, sir, 

For heaven now bids me; and the words I 
utter 

Let none think fiattory, for they’ll find them 
truth. 

This royal infant, (heaven still move about 
her !) 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings,* 
'^^^ch time shall bring to ripeness : She shall 
be 

(But few now living con behold that good- 
'ness) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And dll that shall succeed : Saba ‘was never 
More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 
Than this pure soul shaHl bo: all piincdy 
graces, 

Tlmt»mould up Buoh a mighty piece as this is. 
With all the virtues that attrad the good, 
Shall stiUbo doubled on her; tmtii shall nurse 
her, • 
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CXJK^PATBA. 


ISsukXsnvA. 


Whioh lie did tlirice refoee. Was this ambi- 
tion P 

Yet Bratus says, he was ambitioae ; 

And, sore, he is in hononrable man. 

I speah not to disprove what Bratus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for 
him P 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
Andjnen have lost their reason ! — ^Beor with 
me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Omsor, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 
e * * * 

But yesterd^, the grord of Ciesar might 
« Have stood a^inst the world : now lies he 
there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, ore honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to vrrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar, 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament. 
(Which, pardon mo, I do not mean to road,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Oassar’s 
woun^, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 

Unto their issue. 

* * # # 

Have patience, gentle friends, I must not 
read it ; 

It is not meet you know how Oaosar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but 
men ; 

And, being men, hearing the will of Crnsar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 

*Tis good you know not that you are his heiil; 
For if you should, oh, Vhat would come of it I 

t « * # * 

Will you be patient P Will you stay a 

whHe ? 

I have o'ershot myself, to tell you of it. 

I I fear 1 wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar : I do fear 
I -it. 

* * * # 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 

You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The flrst time ever Cesar put it on ; 

• ’Twas on a euxflmer’s evening, in his tent ; 
That day he overcame the Nervii 
Look ! in this place ran CassiuB’ dagger 
through: 

See, what a rent the envious Caeca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; ' 
And, as he plucked his cursed sted awsy. 


Mark how the blood ot-Oadsai; foUow’dit ; 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd 
If Brutus se unkindly knhoked, er no^ 

For Brutus, as you Imow, was Cesar's angel : 
Judge, O you g^s, how dearly Cesar loved 
him ! 

This was the most unkindeat out of all : 

For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him : then burst bis nughty 
heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling np his facd, « 

Even at the base of Pompey’s stat e, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar 
fell. ^ 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of ns fell down, 
Whilst bloo^ treason flourish'd over us. 

Oh, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, wetp you, when you but 
behold 

Our Cesar's vesture wounded P Look you here, 
Here is himself, morr'd, as you see, with 
traitors. 

« # * * 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed ore honour- 
able ; 

What private griefs they have, alas ! I know 
not, 

That made them do it; they ore wise and 
honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
, I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and t^t they know full 
well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Cteaar's wounds, poor, poor 
dumb mouths, _ * 

And bid them speak for me : But were I 
Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle mp your spirits, aud put a tongue 
In every wound of Ccesar, that should move 
The stones of Borne to rise and mutiny. 

Shakspere, — About 1610 . 


i88.— CLEOPATRA. 

The barge she sat <in, like a burnish’d 
throae. 

Burnt on the water ; the poop was beaten 
• gol^; ^ \ 

, Purple th^sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were lovendok with thm: tbe 
oars were silver: 

i 
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‘Wliioh to ilie tone of flutes kept stvoke, and 
mode 

The water, which they beat, to follow faster. 
As amorous of their stroliM. For her own* 
person, 

It beggar’d all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion (cloth of gold, of tissue), 
O’erpicturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy out-work nature : on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids, 

With "divers-oolour’d fans, whose wind did 
se^ 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did 
cool. 

And what they undid, did. 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And mside their bonds adornings : at the helm 
A seeming mermaid ^eers ; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft 
hands. 

That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the souse 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthron’d in the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 

And made a gap in nature. 

Upon her landing, Antony sent to her. 
Invited her to supper : she replied. 

It should be better he became her guest ; 
Which she entreated : Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of “ No ” woman hoard 
speak. 

Being barber’d ton times o’er, goes to the 
feast ; 

And, for his ordinary, pays his heart. 

For what his eyes eat only. 

Shahspere. — About 1610. 


189. — LIFE. 

Beason thus with life : 
If l\lo lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That* none but* fools would keep: a breath 
thou art, * 

(Servile to all the skiey influei^pes,) 

That dost this habitation, where ihou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict : merely, thou art death’s fool ; 
For him thou labour’ st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet runn’st toward liim still : Thou axt 
not noble ; 

For all the acoommodationa that thou beor’st 
Are nurs’d by baseness : Thou art by no means 
valiant; 

For thou dost fear ^he soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm : Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st; yet grossly 
feak’st ^ 

Thy death, which is no more, ^ou art not 

thys^; 


For thou ezist’st on many a thousand grams 
That issue out of dust : Happy thou art not : 
For what thou hast not still thou striv’st to 
get; 

And what thou hast, forgett’st : Thou art not 
certain; 

For thy complexion shifts to strange effects. 
After the moon : If thou art rich, thou art 
^or ; 

For, like On ass whose back with ingots bows. 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey. 
And death unloads thee. * 

• * * * 

Thou hast nor youth, nor ago, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 
Breaming on both : for all th^ blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth bog the alma 
Of palsied eld ; and when thou art old, and 
rich. 

Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor 
beauty, 

To make thy riches pleasant. What *s yet 
in this. 

That bears the name of life P Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths : yet death wo 
fear, 

That makes these odds all even. 

Sliakspcrc, — About 1610. 


190.— APPEARANCES. 

The world is still deceiv’d with omamenb. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being season’d with a gracious voices 
Obscures the show of evil P In religion. 

What damned eiTor, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament P 
There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward ports. 
How many cowards, whoso hearts ore all as 
false 

As stayers of sand, wear yet upon theiz 
chins 

iTho beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as 
milk ; 

And these assume but valour’s excrement, 

To render them redoubted ! Look on beauty, 
And you shall see ’tis purchas’d by tho 
weight ; 

Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it < 

So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 
Which mako such wanton gambols willi the 
wind, 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To bo the dowry of a second head. 

The scull that bred them in the sepulchre. ^ 
Thus ornament is but the gtuled shore 
To a most dan^rous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Inchiui beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth whicfli cunning timM put on 
To entrap wisest. 

ShaJe^ere. — About 1610. 
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191. — ^THE USES OF ADYEBSITY. 
Now, mj oo-mateB, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old enstom made this life more 
sweetv 

Than that of painted pomp ? Are not those 
woods 

More free from peril than the envious oourt P 
Here feel we not the penalty of Adam. 

The seasons’ difference, — ^as, the icy fang. 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which evhen it bites and blows upon my body. 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say 
This is no flattei^, — ^these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the taad, ugQr and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his hood ; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Shaksp(rc. — About 1610 . 


192.— A MEDITATIVE FOOL. 

A fool, a fool ! I met a fool i' the forest, 

A motley fool ; a miserable world • 

As I do live by food, I mot a fool , 

Who laid him down and bask’d him in the 
sun. 

And rail’d on lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms, — and yet a motley fool. 

“ Oood-morrow, fool,” quoth I : “ No, sir,” 
quoth ho, 

Call me not fool, till Heaven hath sent me 
fortune : ” 

And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says, very wisely, “ It is ton o’clock : 

Thus we may seef,” quoth he, “ how the world 
wags : 

’Tie but an hour ago, since it was nine ; 

And after one hour more, ’t will bo eleven ; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe. 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rut. 
And thereby hangs a tale!” When I did hear 
cThe motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

Tliat fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission, 

An hour by his dial. — O noble fool ! 

A worthy fctol ! Motley ’s the only wear. 

Shdkspere. — About 1610 . 


193.— THE WORLD A STAGE. 

All the world ’s a stage, 
Afld all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his l^e plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms : 
Then whining schoolboy, with his satehel. 
And shining^inoniing face, creeping like snail 


Unwillingly to school : and then, the Idver, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow : Then, a soldier; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
paid, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation * 

Even in the cannon’s mouth : and then, tlie 
justice ; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal out, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances, 

And so hq plays his part ; The sixth' age sfiifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrank shank; and his big manly 
voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sounc]^ Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sons every- 
thing. 

8 hak$pere, — About 1610 . 


194.— ADVERSITY. 

You wore used 

To say, Extremity was the trier of Spirits ; 

That common chances common men could 
boar : 

That, when the Sea was calm, all boats alike 

Show’d mastership in floating : Fortune’s 
blows. 

When most struck home, being gentle * 
wounded, crave 

A noble cunning. 

SJiaJcspere. — About 1610 . 


195. — BEAUTY. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful Good, 

A shining Gloss, tliat fadeth suddenly ; 

' ^ A Flower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud ; 
A brittle Glass, that’s broken presently ; 

A doubtful Good, a Gloss, a Glass, a Flowq^, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. . 

And os Good lost, is sold or never found, 

As faded Gloss no rubbing will refresh, 

As Flowers dead, lie wither’d on the ground, 
As broken Glass no cement can redress. 

So Beauty blemish’d once, for over’s lost. 

In spite of physic, painting, pain, and cost. 

Shaks^ere, — About IBlOt 


, 196.— CEREMONY. 

O hard condition, and twin-bom with great- 

Sul^ect t%broath ot ev’xy fool,«whoBe sen^e 
No more can fbel but his own wringing. 

What infinite heart-ease must Kings neglect. 
That private Men enjoy P and what have€Cings, 

— — — * * • 
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That Ptiratea bare not too, eare Ceremony F 

I Save gen’ral Ceremony F 

And what art thou, thou idol Ceremony P 
What kind of God art thouP that Bfi£Eer*8t more 
Of mortal grriefa than do thy worshippers. 
What are thy rents P what ore thy oomings-in P 
O Ceremony, show me but thy worth ; 

What is thy toll, O Adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but Place, Degree, and 
Form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men P 
Wherein thou art less happy, being fear’d, 
ThaA they in fearing. 

What drink’ at thou oft, instead of Homage 
sweet. 

But poison’d Flatt’ry ? Oh, bo sick, great 
Greatness, 

And bid thy Ceremony give thoo cure. 

Think’ st thou, the fiery fever will go out 
With Titles blown ^om Adulation ? 

Will it give place to fiexure and low bending ? 
Const thou, when thou command* st the beg- 
gar’s knee. 

Command the health of it P no, thou proud 
dream. 

That play’st so subtly with a King’s repose. 

Shakspere. — About 1610. 


197,— FRIENDS FALLING OFF. 

They answer, in a joint and corporate voice, 

That now they are at Fall, want treasure, 
cannot 

Do what they would ; are sorry — ^you are 
honourable, — 

• But yet they could have wish’d — they know 
not — but 

Something hath been amiss — a noble nature 

May catch a wrench — would all were well — 
*tia pity — 

And so, intending other serious matters, 

After distasteful looks, and those hard frac- 
tions. 

With certain half-caps, and cold-moving nods, 

They froze me into silence. 

Shakspere, — About 1610. 


198.— GOLD. 

Why this 

Will lug your Priests and Servants from your 
sides ; 

Pluck stout Men’s pillows from below their 
heads : 

This YoUow Slave 

Will knit and break Religions ; bless the ac- 
curs’d ; 

Make the hoar Leprosy ador’d ; place Thieves, 

And give them title, Imee, and approbation, 

With Senators on the bench. 

For this the foolish over-carefnl fathers 

Ha^ broke t|ieir sleep with thoughts, thS^ 
brains with core, ^ 

Their bones with industry. 

C 


There is thy Gold ; worse Poisonto men’s souls, 
Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 
Than these poor compounds that thou may’st 
not sell : 

I sell thee Poison, thou hast sold me none. 

O thou sweet King-killer, and dear Divorce 
’Twixt natural son and sire ! thou bright Defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bod ! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d, and delicate 
Wooer, , 

Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap ! thou visible God, 
That solder* st close impossibilities, 

And mak’st them kiss ! that speak’st with 
every tongue, c 

To every purpose ! O thou Touch of Hearts ! 
Think, thy slave Mon rebels; and by thy 
virtue 

Set them into confounding odds, that beasts 
May have the world in empire ! 

That Broker, that still breaks the pate of 
Faith ; 

That daily Break- vow ; he that wins of al], 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 
maids ; — 

Who having no external thing to lose 
But the word Maid,— cheats the poor maid of 
that. 

Shakspere, — About 1610. 


199.— INSANITY. 

There is a willow grows asoaunt the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream ; 

Therewith fantastic Garlands did she moke 
! Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long 
purples, 

That liberal Shepherds give d grosser name. 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call 
them : 

There on the pendant boughs her coronet 
weeds 

Clambering to hang, on envious sliver broke ; 
When down her weedy trophies and herself, 
Fell in the weeping Brook. Her clothes 
spread wide ; 

And, Mermaid-like, a while they bore her up : 
Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 
As one incapable of her own Distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element : but long it could not be. 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink. 
Pall’d the poor Wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy Death. 

Shakspere, — About 1610. 


200.— SBLF-lNSPBC'nON. 

Thy Glass will show theehow^thybeauties wear. 

Thy Dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 

The vaeant Leaves thymind's imprini wfil bear, 

And of this Book tUs learning may'st thou 1 
taste. 


I 
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The irrinkles which thy Glass will truly show, 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou by thy Dial’s shady stealth may'st know 
Time’s, thievish progress to Eternity. 

Look, what thy memory cannot contain. 
Commit to these waste Blanks, and thou shalt 
find 

Those children nurs’d, deliver’d from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall prgfit thee, and much enrich thy Book. 

Shahii^pere. — About 1610. 


201 .— LOVE. 

Didst thou but knqw the inly touch of Love, 
Thou would’ st as soon go kindle fire with snow. 
As seek to quench the fire of Love with words. 
I do not seek to quench your Love’s hot fire, 
But qualify the Fire’s extreme rage, 

Lest it should bum above the bounds of 
reason. 

The more thou dam’st it up, the more it burns ; 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’ st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth 
rage ; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered. 

He makes sweet Music with the onamel’d 
stones'j 

Giving a gentle Kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild Ocean. 


. [SaAjDnpiiarr' 
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O most potential Love I vow, bond, nor space, 
In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor oon&ie, 
For thou art all, and all tldngs dse are thine. 
When thou impressest, wh^ are I^^ecepta 
worth 

Of stale example P When thou wilt inflame, 
How coldly those impediments stand fotth 
Of Wealth, of filial Fear, Law, Kin^bed, 
Fame ? 

Love’s arms are Peace, ’gainst rule, ’gainst 
Bonso, ’gainst shame ; 

And sweetens, in the suffering pangs bears, 
The Aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. • 
Shakspere. — About 1610. 


202 . — ^ENGLAND. 

This royal Throne of Kings, this scopter’d Isle, 
This Earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, domi-pariftliso ; 

This Fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
Against infection, and tho hand of war ; 

This Happy breed of mon, this little world ; 
This precious Stone set in tho Silver Sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of loss happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this Earth, this Boalm, this 
England, 

Dear for her Koputation through the world. 

Shakspere. — About 1610. 


The course of true Love never did run smooth ; 
But, either, it was <lifferont in Blood — 

Or else misgrafifed, in respect of Years — 

Or else it stood upon tho choice of Friends — 
Or if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, Death, or Sickness did lay siege to it ; 
Making it momentary as a Sound, 

Swift as a Shadow, short as any Dream, 

Brief as the lightning in the colliod night, 
That (in a spleen) unfolds both Heaven and 
Earth ; 

And ere a man hath power to say, Behold ! 
The jaws of Darkness do devour it up ; 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 


Oh, how this spring of Love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which now shows all the beauty of the Sun, 
And by and by a Cloud takes all away. 


Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
*Whioh ten times faster glide than the Sun’s 
Bsoms 

Driving back Shadows over low’ring hills : 
Therefore do nimble-pinion’d Doves draw 
Love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cnpid 
wings. 


203 .— OEDER AND OBEDIENCE. 


While that the armed Hand doth fight abroad, 
The advised Head defends itself at homo ; 

For Government, though high, and low, and 
lower. 

Put into parts, doth keep in (^oiiKont ; 
Congruipg in a full and natural close, 

Like music 


Therei^ore doth Heaven divide 
The state of Man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 

*To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedienco : for so work the Honey-bees ; 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled Kingdom. 

They have a King, and Officers of sorts : 
Whore some, like Magistrates, correct at home; 
Others, like Merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like Soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring 
home 

To the tent-royal of their Emperor : 

Who, busied in his Majesty, surveys 
.Tlie singing Masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil Citizens kneading up the honey ; . 
The poor meolflEknio porters crowding in 
Thejr heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad-ey^ Justice^ with hie ei|^1y hum, ^ 
Delivering b’er^o executors pale 


The lazy yawning Drone. I ttia infer, 
That many things, having full referencoo 

11 * 
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To one oansent, may work oontrarionsly ; 

Aa many Axtows, looaed aeveral ways, 

Fly to one mark ; 

Aa many aereral ways meet in one Town ; 

As many fresh streams run in one self Sea ; 
Aa many lines oloae in the Dial’s centre ; 

So may a thousand actions, once afoot. 

End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. 

ShaJcspere. — About 1610. 


€ 204 .— PEOPER USE OP TALENTS. 

Heaven doth with ns, as we with torches do. 
Not light them for themselves : for if our 
virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely 
touched, 

But to fine issues ; 9 nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use. 

Shakspere, — About 1610. 


205 .— TAKE THE BEAM OUT OP THINE 
OWN EYE. 

Go to your bosom • 
Knock there, and ask your heart, what it doth 
know 

That’s like my brother’s fault ; if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as is his, 

Lot it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother’s life. 

Shakspere, — About 1610. 


206 .— THE VOICE OF THE DYING. 

The tongues of dying men 

Inforoe attention, like deep harmony : 

Where words ore scarce, they're seldom spent 
in vain : 

For they breathe truth, that breathe their# 
words in pain. 

that no more must say, is listen’d more 
Than they whom youth and ease have 
taught to glose ; 

More are men’s ends mark’d, than their lives 
before : 

The setting sun, and music in the close, 

As the last t^te of sweets is sweetest last ; 

Writ in remembrance, more than things long 
past. 

Shdkspere, — About 1610. 


207 .— A qOOD CONSCIENCE. 

What stronger breastplate thrn a heart un- 
tainted? 

Thrice is he^arm’d that hath his cju^iarrel jhst ; 
And he but naked, though look’d up in steel. 
Whose conscience with ixgustice is corrupted. 

ShoSetpere , — 1610. 


208 .— GOOD NAME, 

Good name in man and woman, dear my Lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis some- 
thing, nothing : 

*Twas mine, ’tis his ; and has been slave to 
thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

Shdkspere* — AVbut 1610. 


209 .— ARIEL’S SONG. 

Where the boe^ucks, there lurk 1 ; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lid ; 

There I couch when owls do cry ; 

On the bat’s back I do fly. 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 

Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough. 

. Shakspere. — About 1610. 


210 .— THE FAIRY TO PUCK. 

Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough briar. 

Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander every where. 

Swifter than the moone’s sphere. 

And I Borvo the Fairy Queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green ; 

The cowslips tall W pensioners be. 

In their gold coats spots you see, — 

Those be rubies, fairy favours : 

In those freckles live their savours. ( 

I must go seek somo dew-drops here, ' 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 

Shakspere. — About 1610. 


2 II.--AMIENS’ SONG. 

Blow, bio w,^ thou winter wind, 

Thou art no^ so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath bo rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend rememb’red not. 

Shakspere. — About 1610j> 


212 .— PLIGHTING TROTH. 

Oh, do not wrong my honest simple troth ! 

Myself and my affections are as pure 
As fhose chaste flames that bum before the ' 
shrine [ 
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Of the great Dian : only my intent 
To dniw yon hither was to plight our troths, 
Witii int^hange of mutual chaste embraces, 
And ceremonious tying of our souls. 

For to that holy wood is consecrate 
A yirtuous wdl| about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies donee their rounds, 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 
Their stolen chil*lron, so to moke them free 
From di^g flesh and dull mortality. 

By this fair fount hath many a shepherd 
sworn, 

And given away his freedom : many a troth 
Been plight, which neither Envy nor old Time 
Could ever break, with joiany a chaste kiss 
given. * 

By this fresh fountain many a blushing maid 
Hath crown’d the head of her long-lo\ed 
shepherd 

With gaudy flowers, whilst he happy sung 
Lays of his love and dear captivity. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. — About 1647. 


213.— NATURE AND LOVE. 

Whither goost thou ? Hero bo woods as 
green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As whore smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
h’ace of the curled streams, with flowers as 
many 

As the young spring gives, and us choice as 
any. 

Here be all new delights ; cool streams and 
wells ; 

Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines ; caves 
and dells ; 

Choose whore thou wilt, while I sit by and 
Bing, 

Or gather rushes to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers ; tell thee tales of love ; 
How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove, 
First saw the boy Endymiou, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 

•His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each 
night, 

Gilding the mountain with her brother’s 
lights 

To kiss her sweetest. 

. • Beaunwnt and Fletcher. — About 1647. 


214.— C,aiSAR’S LAMENTATION OVER 
POMPEY’S HEAD. 

Oh, thou Conqueror, 

Thou glory of the world once, now the pity ; 
Thou awe of nations, wherefore didst thou 
f aJd tiius P 

What poor fate followed thee and plucked 
thee on 

To trust thy sacred life to an Egyptian P — 
The life and light of Rome to a blind stranger 


That honourable war ne’er taught a noble- 
ness, 

Nor worthy ciroumstunoe showed what a man 
wasp — 

That never heard thy name sung but in ban« 
quets 

And loose lascivious pleasures P — ^to a boy 
That had no faith to comprehend thy great- 
ness, 

No study of thy life to know thy goodness ?— 
And leave thy nation, nay, thy noble friend, 
Leave him distrusted, that in tears fkils^th 
thee — 

In soft relenting tears P Hear me, great 
Pompey, 

If thy groat spirit can hear, 1 must task thee, 
Thou hast most unnobly robbed me of my 
victory. 

My love and mercy. 

* * * *•# # • 

Egyptians, dare ye think your highest pyra- 
mids, 

Built to outdure the sun, as you suppose. 
Where your unworthy kings lie raked in ashes, 
Are monuments fit for him P No, brood of 
Nilus, 

Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven , 
No pyramids sot off his memories. 

But the eternal substonco of his gproatness, 

Tc which I leave him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. — About 1647. 


2 IS.—MELANCHOLY. 

Hence, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly ! 

There’s nought in this life sweet. 

If man were wise to seo’t. 

But only melancholy ! 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up, without a sound ! 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save bats and owls ; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 
These are the sounds we fe^ upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy 
valley : 

Nothing’s so dainty-sweet as lovely melan- 
choly. 

Beaumont cmd Fletcher,— About 1647* 


216.— SONG. 

Look dht, bright eyes, and Mess the aik 1 
Even in shadows you axe fair. 

Shut-up basuty is like fire. 

That breaks out clearer still and hi^ier. 


, BatAtTMOHT AHi> THE FOWEB OF LOVE. 
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Tbongh your beauty be confin'd, 4 

And soft Love a prisoner bound, 

Tet the beauty of your mind. 

Neither check nor chain hath fonnd. 
Look out nobly, then, and dare 
Ev’n the fetters that you wear I 

Beaumont and Fletcher, — About 1647. 


217.— THE POWER OF LOVE. 

Hear ye, ladies that despise 

What the mighty Love has done 5 
Fear examples and bo wise : 

Fair Calisto was a nun ; 

Leda, sailing on the stream, 

To deceive the hopes of man. 

Love accounting but a dream, 

Doted on a silver swan ; 

Danae in a br^cu tower, 

Whore no love was, lov’d a shower. 

Hear ye, ladies that arc coy, 

What the mighty Love can do ; 

Fear the fierceness of the boy ; 

The chaste moon he makes to woo 
Vesta, kindling holy fires. 

Circled round about with spies 
Never dreaming loose desires. 

Doting at the altar dies ; 

Ilion in a short hour higher, 

He can build, and once more fire. 

Beatimont and Fletcher, — About 1647. 


2 1 8.— TO SLEEP. 

Care-charming Sleep, thou oasor of all woes. 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince : fall like a cloud 
In grentle showers ; give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers ; easy, sweet 
[light r], 

And as a purling stream, thou son of night. 
Pass by his troubled senses, sing his jiain 
Like hollow murmuring wind or gentle rain, 
Into this prince, gently, oh, gently slide, 

4pd kiss him into slumbers like a bride ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher, — A6oiit 1647. 


219. — FROM ROLLO. 

Take, oh ! take those lips away, 

That BO sweetly were forsworn, 

And those eyes, the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the mom ; 

But my kisses bring again. 

Seals of love, though seal’d in vain. 

Hide, oh ! hhlo those hills of snow. 
Which thy frozen bosom%ears, 

On whose tops the pinks that grow v 
e Are yet of those that April cvears ; 

But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

^ Beaumont and Fletcher, — About 1647. 


220.— SONG TO PAN. 

All ye woods, and trees, and bow’rs, • 

All ye virtues and ye pow'rs 
That inhabit in the lakes, 

In the pleasant springs or brakes, 

Move your feet 
To our sound, 

. Whilst we greet 
All this ground. 

With his honour and his name '• 

That defends our flocks from blame. 

He is great, and he is just, 

He is ever good, and must 
Thus be honoiv’d. Daffodilies, 

Roses, pinks, and loved lilies. 

Lot ns fling. 

Whilst we sing, 

Ever holy, 

* Ever holy. 

Ever honour'd, ever young ! 

Thus great Pan is over sung. 

Btaumont qtuI Fletcher. — ..l&out 1647, 


221 .— THE VANITY OF HUMa.^ 
LEARNING. 

Why did my parents send me to the schools, 

That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ® 

Since the desire to know first made men fools, 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind , 

For when God’s hand had written in the hearts 
Of the first parents, all the rules of good, 

So that their skill infus’d, did pass all art*^ 

That over were, bt'fore, or since the flood ; 

And when their reason' s oyo was sharp and clear, , 
And (as an eagle can behold the sun) 

Could have ax)proach'd th’ eternal light as near. 

As th* intellectual angels could have doii^ : 

E’en then to thorn the spirit of lies suggests, 
’Ihat they were blind, because they saw not 

ill, 1 

And breath'd into their incorrupted breasts 
A curious \vish, which did corrupt their will. 

For that same ill they straight desir'd to know ; 
Which ill, being naught but a defect of good, 

In all God’s works the devil could not show. 
While man their lord in his perfection stood. 

So that themselves were first to do the ill. 

Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain, 

Like him that know not poison's power to kill, 
Until (by tasting it) himself was slain. 

E’en BO by tasting of that fruit forbid. 

Where they sought knowledge they did error 
find, 

HI they desir’d to know, and iU they did ; ‘ 

And to give passion eyes, made reason blind. 

For then their minds did first in passion see 
Those wretched shapes of misery and woe. 

Of nakedness, of shame, of poverty, 

Whieh their own eaepexienoe made them 

know. ^ 


V 
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Bnt then grew reason dark, that she no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth 
discern ; * 

Bats they became, that eagles were before ; 
And this they got by their desire to leom. 

But we, their wretched offspring, what do we ? 

Do not we still taste of the fruit forbid P 
Whilst with fond fruitless curiosity, 

In books profane wo seek for knowledge hid. 

What IB this knowledge? but the sky-atoVn fire, 
For which the thief still chain’d in ice doth 
sit? 

And which the poor rude satyr did admire, 
And needs would kiis, but burnt his lips 
with it. * 

What is it ? but the cloud of empty rain. 
Which when Jove’s guest embrac’d, he 
monsters got ? 

Or the false pails, which oft being fill’d with 
pain, 

Beceiv’d the water, but retain'd it not ? 

In fine, what is it ? but tlie fiery coach 

Which the youth sought, and sought his 
death withal ? 

Or the boy’s wings, which when he did approach 
The sun’s hot beams, did melt and let him 
faU? 

And yet, alas ! when all our lamps ore bum’d, 
Our bodies wasted, and our spirits spent : 
When wo have all the learned volumes turn’d 
Which yield men’s wits both help and orna- 
ment : 

What can we know ? or what can wo discern ? 

When error choaks the windows of the mind ; 
The divers forms of things, how can wo loam. 
That have been ever from our birth-day blind." 

When reason’s lamp, which (like the sun in sky) 
Throughout man’s little world her beams did 
spread, 

Is now become a sparkle, which doth lie 
Under the ashes, half extinct, and dead : 

How can we hope, that«through eye and car. 
This dying sparkle, in this cloudy place, 

Can recollect these beams of knowledge clear. 
Which were infus’d in the first minds by 
grace ? 

So might the heir, whose father hath in play 
Wasted a thousand pounds of ancient rent. 
By painful earning of one groat a day, 

Hope to restore the patrimony spent. 

0 

The wits that div’d most deep, and soar’d 
most high, 

Seeking man’s pow’rs, have foimd his weak- 
• ness such : 

Skill comes so slow, and life so fast doth fly, 
We learn so little and forget so much.** 

For this the wisest of all moral men 

Said, he knew nought, but that he nought 
did know, 

And the mocking-master mock’dnot then, 

When he said. Truth was buried deep below. 


For how may we to other things attain, 

When none of us his own eo^ understands ? 
For which the Devil mocks our curious brain, 
When, Know Idiyself, his oracle commands. 

For why should wo the busy soul believe, 
When boldly she concludes of that and this, 
When of herself she can no judgment give. 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what 
she is ? 

All things without, which round about we see. 
We sock to know, and how thorewi'^h do : 
But that whereby we reason, live^ and be. 
Within ourselves, we strangers are thereto. 

We seek to know the moving of each sphere. 
And the strange cause of th’ ebbs and floods 
of Nile; 

But of that clock within our breasts we bear. 
The subtle motions w^forget the while. 

Wo that acquaint ourselves with ev’ry zone. 
And pass both tropics, and behold each pole, 
When wo come home, are to ourselves un- 
known, 

And unacquainted still with our own soul. 

Wc Ntudy spcecJi, but others wo persuade ; 

We leech-craft learn, bnt others eure with it ; 
We interpret laws, which other men have made, 
But read not those which in our hearts are 
writ. 

Is it because the mind is like the eye, 

Through which it gathers knowledge by 
degrees, 

Whoso rays reflect not, but spread outwardly ; 
Not seeing itself when other things it sees ? 

No, doubtless ; for the mind con backward cast 
Upon herself, her understanding’s light, 

But she is so corrupt, and so defac'd, 

As her own image doth herself afli-ight. 

As is the fable of the lady fair. 

Which for her lust was turn’d into a cow, 
When thirsty to a stream she did repair, 

And saw herself transform’d she wist not 
how : 

At firot she startles, then she stands am^ed ; 

At last with terror she from thenoe dofn fly. 
And loathes the wat’ry glass wherein she 
gazed, 

And shuns it still, though she for thirst 
doth die : 

E’en so man’s soul which did God’s image 
bear. 

And was at first fair, good, and spotless 
pure. 

Since with her sins her beauties blotted were. 
Doth of all sights her own sight least en- 
dure : ^ 

For e’en at first reflection she espies 
* Such strange chimeras, and such monsters 
thAre s 

Such toys, such antiqs, and such vanitieB, 

As she retires, and shrinks for shame and. 
fear 
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And as the man lores least at home to be, 

That hath a sluttish house haunted with 
sprites ; 

So she impatient her own faults to see, 

Turns from herself, and in strange things 
delights. 

For this few know themselros : for merchants 
broke 

View their estate with discontent and pain, 
And seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing wares into themselves again. 

And while the face of outward things we find, 
Fleasing and fair, agreeable and sweet, 

These things transport, and carry out the 
mind, 

That with herself the mind can never meet. 

Yet if Affliction once her wars begin, 

And threat the feebler sense with sword and 
fire, ^ 

The mind contracts herself, and shrinketh in. 
And to herself she gladly doth retire : 

As spiders touch’d, seek their web's iumost 
part ; 

As bees in storms back to their hires return; 
As blood in danger gathers to the heart ; 

As men seek towns, when foes the country 
bum. 

If aught can teach us aught, affliction’s looks, 
(Making us pry into oursolres so near) 

Teach us to know ourselres beyond all books, 
Or all the learned schools that erer wore. 

This mistress lately pluck’d me by the ear. 

And many a golden lesson hath me taught ; 
Hath made my senses quick, and reason clear; 
Boform’d my will, and rootify’d my thought. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanse the air: 

So working seas settle and purge the wine : 
So lopp’d and pruned trees do flourish fair ; 

So doth the fire the drossy gold refine. 

Neither Minerva, nor the learned Muse, 

Nor rules of art, nor precepts of the wise, 
Could in my brain those beams of skill infuse, 
As but the glance of this dame’s angry eyes. 

She within lists my ranging mind hath brought. 
That now beyond myself I will not go ; 
Myself am centre of my circling thought. 

Only myself I study, leam, and know. 

1 know my body’s of so frail a kind. 

As force without, fevers within can kill : 

1 know the heavenly nature of my mind. 

But *tis corrupted both in wit and will : 

I know my soul hath power to know all things, 
Yet is she blind and ignoraut-dn all : 

I know I’m ope of Na^ture’s little kings. 

Yet to the least and vilest things am thraJl. 

I know my life’s a pain, and but a span ; ^ 

I kpow my s^nse is mock’d in ^’rje thing : 
And to conclude, I know myself a man, 

^ Which is a proud, and yet a wretched thing. 

** Sir John Davies* — uibout 1600 . 


222.— THAT THE SOUL IS MOBE THAN 
A PEBPECTIO;^^, OB BEFLECTION OF 
THE SENSE. * 

Are they not senseless, then, that think the soul 
Nought but a fine porfecidon of the sense, 

Or of the forma which fancy doth enroll ; 

A quick resulting, and a consequence P 

/ What is it, then, that doth the sense accuse, 
Both of false judgment, and fond appL bites ? 

What makes us do what sense doth most refuse, 
Which oft in torment of the sense delights ? 

Sense thinks the planets’ spheres not much 
asunder : , 

What tells us, then, the diA^once is so for ? 

Sense thinks the lightning bom before the 
thunder : 

What tells us, then, they both together are P 

When men seem crows far off upon a tow’r, 

Sense saith, they’re crows : what makes us 
think them men ? 

Wlien wo in agues think all sweet things sour. 
What make 4 us know our tongue’s false 
judgment then P 

What pow’r was that, whereby Medea saW, 

And well approv’d, and prais'd the bettor 
course ; 

When her roboUious sense did so withdraw 
Her feeble pow’rs, that she pursu’d the 
worse ? 

Bid sense persuade Ulysses not to hear 

The mermaid’s songs which so his men did 
please, 

That they were all persuaded, through the ear. 
To quit the ship and leap into the seas ? 

Could ony pow’r of sense the Boman move. 

To burn his own right hand with courage 
stout P 

Could sense make Marius sit unbound, and 
prove 

The cruel lancing of the knotty gout P 

doubtless, in man there is a nature found. 
Besides the senses, and above them for ; 
Though most men being in sensual pleasures 
drown’d, 

It seems their souls but in their senses arc.” 

If we had nought but sense, then only they 
Should have sound minds, which have their 
senses sound : 

But wisdom grows, when senses do decay ; * 
And folly most in quickest sense is found. 

If we had nought but sense, each living wight. 
Which we brute, would be more sharp 
than we; 

As having sense’s apprehensive might 
In a more clear and excellent degree. 

But they do wont that quick disoouraiag pow’r, 
Which doth in ns the erring sense correct ; 

Therefore the bee did suck the painted flow'r. 
And birds, of grapes, the cunning shadow . 
peck’d. • 
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I Sense outeddea knows, the soul through all 
things sees : 

Sense, oireumstance ; she doth the substance 
view: 

Sense sees the bark, but she the life of trees ; 
Sense hears the sounds, but she the ooncords 
I true. 

I But whj do I the soul and sense divide, 

I When sense is but a pow’r, which she ex- 
I tends ; 

Which being in divers parts divorsify'd, 
llie divers forms of objects apprehends ? 

This power spreads outward, but the root doth 
gi-ow . 

f In th' inward soul, which only doth perceive ; 

For til’ eyes and ears no more their objects 
know, 

Than glasses know what faces they receive. 

For if wo cliance to fix our thoughts elsewhere, 

I Though our eyes open be, we cannot see : 
j And if one pow’r did not both see and hoar, 

I Our sights and sounds would always double 
j bo. 

Then is the soul a nature, which contains 
The pow’r of souse, within a greater pow’r ; 
Which doth employ and use the sense’s pains. 
But sits d rules within her private bow’r. 

JSir John Davies, — About 1600. 

1 

I 223 .— THAT THE SOUL IS MOHE THAN 

THE TEMPERATURE OF THE 
HUMOURS OF THE BODY, 

If she doth then the subtle sense excel. 

How gross are they that drown her in the 
blood ? 

Or in tho body’s humours temper’d well ; 

As if in them such high porfeotion stood ? | 

As if most skill in that musician were, ' 

Which hod the best, and best tun’d instru- | 
ment P 

As if the pencil neat, and colours clear, • 
Had pow’r to make the painter excellent P 

• Why doth not beauty then refine the wit. 

And good complexion rectify the will ? 

‘Why doth not health bring wisddm still with 
itP 

Why doth not sickness make men brutish 
stillP 

Who can in memory, or wit, or will. 

Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find ? 

What olchymist can draw, with all his skill. 
The quintessence of these out of the mind P 

« If th* elements which have nor life, nor sense, 
^];an breed in us so great a pow’r as this. 
Why give they not themselves like excellence, 
to other things wherein their mixture is ? 

If the were but the body’s quality, 

Then she would be with it sick, maim’d, and 
blind : 

• Put we perceive where these privations be, 

An healt&y, perfect, and sharp-sighted mindL 


If she the body’s nature did partake. 

Her strength would with the body's strength 
decay: 

But when the body’s strongest sinews slake, 
Then is tho soul most active, quick, and gay. 

If she were but the body’s accident, 

And her solo being did in it subsist, 

As white in snow, she might herself absent,^ 
And in the body’s substiuice not be miss’d. 

But it on her, not she on it depends ; 

For she tho body doth sustain and cherish ; 
Such secret pow’rs of lifo to it she lends, 

That when they fail, then doth the body 
perish. 

Since then tho soul works by herself alone, 
Springs not from sense, nor humours well 
agreeing, 

Her nature is peculiar, and her own ; 

She is a substance, ana a perfect being. 

Sir John Davies, — About 1600. 


224 .— IN WHAT MANNER THE SOUL 
IS UNITED TO THE BODY. 

But how shall wo this union well express P 
Nought ties the soul, her subtlety is such ; 
She moves the body, which sho doth possess ; 
Yet no part touohcth, but by virtue's touch. 

Then dwells she not therein, as in a tent ; 

Nor as a pilot in his ship doth sit ; 

Nor as tho spider in his web is pent ; 

Nor as the wax retains tho print in it ; 

Nor as a vessel water doth contain ; 

Nor as as one liquor in another shed ; 

Nor as the heat doth in tho fire remain ; 

Nor as a voice throughout the air is spread : 

But as the fair and cheerful morning light 
Doth here and there her silver beams impart, 
And in an instant doth horsclf unite 

To the transparent air, in all and ov’ry part : 

StUl resting whole, when blows tho air divide; 
Abiding pure, when th’ air is most cor- 
rupted ; 

Throughout tho air, her beams dispersing siULe; 
And when the air is toas’d, not interrupted. 

So doth tho piercing soul tho body fill, 

Being all in all, and all in part diffus’d ; 
Indivisible, incorruptible still ; 

Not forc’d, encounter’d, troubled, or oon- 
fus’d. 

And as the sun above tho light doth bring. 
Though we behold it in the air below ; 

So from th’ Etomal Light the soul doth spring, 
Though in tho body she her pow’rs do show. 

Sir John Davies, — About 1600. 


2 * 5 .— THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Again, liow 8 an she but immortal be. 

When with the motions of both will and vrit, 
She still aspireth to eternity, • 

And never rests, till she attain to it P 

• 
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Water in conduit pipes can riao no liiglier 
Tlian the well-head frotn whence it first doth 
sprincr : 

Then since to eternal God she doth aspire, 
She cannot be but on eternal thing* 

** All moving things to other things do move, 
Of the same kind which shews their nature 

♦ such : *’ 

So earth falls down, and fire doth mount 
above, 

TW both their proper elements do touch. 

And as the moisture, which the thirsty earth 
Sucks from the sea, to fill her empty veins. 
From out her womb at last doth take a birth, 
And runs a lymph along the grassy plains : 

Long doth she stay, as loth to leave the land, 
From whoso soft side she first did issue 
make : ^ 

She tastes all places, turns to every hand. 

Her flow’ry banks unwilling to forsake : 

Yet nature so her streams doth lead aiid carry, 
As that her course doth make no final stay, 
Till she herself unto the ocean marry, 

Within whose wat’ry bosom first she lay. 

E’en so the soul, which in this earthly mould 
The spirit of God doth secretly infuse, 
Because at first she doth the earth behold, 

And only this material world she views : 

At first her mother earth she holdeth dear. 

And doth embrace the world, and worldly 
things ; 

She flies close by the ground, and hovers 
here, 

And mounts not up with her celestial wings : 

Yet under heaven she cannot light on aught 
That with her heav’nly nature doth agree ; 
She cannot rest, she cannot fix her thought, 
She cannot in this world contented bo. 

For who did over yet, in honour, wealth, 

Or pleasure of the sense, contentment find P 
Who ever ceas’d to wish, when he had health ? 
having wisdom, was not vex’d in mind P 

Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
Which seem sweet flow’rs, with lustre fresh 
and gay ; 

She lights on that, and this, and tastoth all ; 
But, pleas’d with none, doth rise and soar 

• away ; 

So, when the soul finds here no true content. 
And, like Noah’s dove, can no sure footing 
take, 

She doth return from whence she first was 
sent, ^ 

And flies to him that first l^pr wings did 
make. 

, Witj, seeking ^ruth, from canse^ to^canse as- 
I cends, 

And never rests, till it the first attain : 

Will, evoking good, finds many middle ends ; 
But n^hrer stays, till it the last do gain. 


Now God the truth, and first of causes is ; 

God is thft last g^od end, which lasteth still ; 
Being Alpha and ^nega nam’d for this ; 

Alpha to wit, Omega to the will. 

Since then her heavenly kind she doth dis- 
play, 

In that to God she doth directly move ; 

And on no mortal thing can make her stay, 
She cannot be from hence, but from above. 

And yet this first true cause, and last* good 
end, 

She cannot here so well and truly see ; 

For this perfection she must yet attend. 

Till to her Maker s^e espoused be. 

As a king’s daughter, being in person sought 
Of divers princes, who do neighbour near, 

On none of them can fix a constant thought, 
Though she to all do lend a gentle ear : 

Yet can she love a foreign emperor, 

Whom of groat worth and pow.’r she hoars 
to bo, 

If she bo woo’d but by ambassador. 

Or but his letters, or his pictures see : 

For well she knows, that when she shall be 
brought 

Into the kingdom where her spouse doth 
reign ; 

Her eyes shall see what she conceiv’d in 
thought. 

Himself, his state, his glory, and his train. 

So while the virgin soul on earth doth stay, 

She woo’d and tempted in ton thousand 
ways, 

By these great pow'ra which on the earth boar 
sway ; 

The wisdom of the world, wealth, pleasure, 
praise : 

With those sometimes she doth her time 
begniilo, 

These do by fits her fantasy possess ; 

‘‘ But she distastes them all within a while, 

And in the sweetest finds a tediousness ; 

But if upon the world’s Almighty King ^ 
She once doth fix her humble loving thought, 
Who by his picture drawn in every thing 
And sacred messages, her love hath sought; 

Of him she thinks she cannot think too much; 

This honey tasted still, is ever sweet ; . 

The pleasure of her ravish’d thought is such, 

As almost here she with her bliss doth meet. 

But when in heaven she shall his essence see, 
This is her sov’reign good, and perfect bliss ; 
Her longing, wishings, hopes, all finish’d bo ; ^ 

Her joys ore full, her motions rest in thisf": 

There is she crown’d with garlands of content ; 

There doth she manna eat, and nectax drink : 
That presence doth such high driights present. 
As never tongue oonld speak, nor heart 
..could think. 

Sir John Davios.^About 1600. 
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226.— AN APPEAL TO THE HEART. 

O ignorant poor man ! what dost thou bear 
Lock'd up within the casket of thy breast P 
What jewels, and what riches hast thou there ^ 
What heav'nly treasure in so weak a chest P 

Look in thy soul, and thou shalt beauties find. 
Like those which drown'd Narcissus in the 
flood : 

Hoiiour and pleasure both are in thy mind. 
And all that in the world is counted good. 

Think of her worth, and think that God did 
mean. 

This worthy miii<J should worthy things 
embraced 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts un- 
clean, 

Nor her dishonour with thy passion base. 

Kill not her quick' ning pow’r mth surf citings 
Mar not her sense witli sensuality : 

Cast not her wit on idle things . 

Make not her free will sla\e to vanity. 

And when thou think' st of her eternity. 

Think not that death a^rainst her nature is; 
Think it a birth ; and when thou go'st to die, 
Sing like a swan, as if thou wont’ht to bbss. 

And if thou, like a child, didst fear before. 
Being in the dark, w here thou didst notlung 
see ; 

Now I have brought thee torch-light, fear no 
more ; 

Now when thou dy’st, thou canst not hood- 
wink’d be. 

And thou, my soul, which turn’st with curious 
eye. 

To view the beams of thine own form divine, 
Know, that thou canst know nothing perfectly. 
While thou art cdouded with this flesh of 
mine. 

Take heed of overweening, and comixiro 

Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacoc^.’s 
train . ^ 

Study the best and highest things that «arc. 

But of thyself an humble thought retain. 

Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise i 
The glory of thy Maker’s sacred name ; 

Use all thy pow’rs that blessed pow’r to praise. 
Which gives thee pow’r to bo, and use the 
• same. 

Sir John Davies, — About IGOO. 


227.— ADDRESS TO BISHOP VALEN- 
TINE, 

* On the day oj the ma/mage of the Elector 
Palatine to the Princess Elizabeth, 

Hail, Bishop Valentine ! whose day this is, 
All tile air is thy diocese. 

And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishiotters : 

Thou mlhrryeat, every year. 


The lyric lark and the grave whiopering dove ^ 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with hia red stonumher ; 
Thou mak'st the blackbird speed as soon,^ 

As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon ; 

This day more cheerfully than ever shine ; 
This day which might inflame thyself, old 
Valentine ! 

* * * * 

John Dorme, — About 1630. 


a 

2>S.— A HYMN TO THE FATHER. 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 
Which was my sin, though it were done 
before ? 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin, through which I 
run, 

And do run still, thoiyh still I do deplore ? 
When Thou hast done. Thou hast not done. 
For I have more. 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin, which I havo won 
Other's to sin, and made my sins their door:* 
Wilt Thou forgi\e that sin which I did shun 
A 5 c.ir or two, — but wallow’d in a score ? 
When Thou ha^t done. Thou hast not dono, 
For I have more. 

I have a sin of fear, that when I’vo spun 
My last threoil, I shall perish on tho shore; 
But swear by Thyself that at my death Thy 
Son 

Shall shine as he shines now and heretofore ; 
And having dono that Thou hast done, 

I fear no more ! 

John Donne, — About 1630. 


229.— A HYMN TO CHRIST, 

At the Author's last going into Germany, 

In what tom ship soever I embark. 

That ship shall be my emblem of thj' ark; 
What sea soever swallow me, that flood 
Shall be to mo an emblem of thy blood. 
Though thou with clouds of anger do disguise 
Thy face, yet through that mask I kn<ll^ those 
eyes, 

Which, though they turn away sometimes. 
They never will despise. 

I sacrifice this island unto thee, 

And all, whom I love here, and who love me ; 
When I have put this flood ’twixt them and 
me. 

Put thou thy blood betwixt my sins and thee. 
As tho tree's sap doth seek tho root ^low 
In winter, in my winter now I go, 

Where none but thee’, th' eternal root 
Of Ifue love, 1 may know. 

Nor thou, nor thy religion, dost control 
Tho amoA>usneas of an ha^onious aflul ; ^ 
But thou would* st have that love thys^ t^s 
thou ^ 

Art jealous. Lord, so I am jealoua now. 


I 



Jom DoKme.] 


THE WILL. 


Third ^EmoD. — 


Thou lov’st not, till from lorinjr more thou 
free 

My soul ; who ever gives, takes liberty : 

Oh, if thou car'st not whom I love, 

Alas ! thou lov'st not me. 

Seal then this bill of my divorce to all. 

On whom those fainter beams of love fall ; 
Marry those loves, which in youth scatter’d be 
On face, wit, hopes (false mistresses) to thee. 
Churches are best for prayer, that Imvo least 
ligh^; 

To see Cod only, I go out of sight : 

And, to ’scape stormy days, 1 choose 
/An everlasting night. 

John Donne. — About 1630. 


230 . — ^THE WILL. 

Before I sigh my last^sp, let mo breathe 
Oreat Love, some legacies : I here bequeath 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes can soo ; 

If they be blind, then. Love, 1 give them thee; 
My tongue to Fame; to ambassadors mine 
ears ; 

To women, or the sea, my tears ; 

Thou, Love, hast taught mo heretofore, 

By making mo servo her who had twenty more, 
That I should give to none but such as had 
too much before. 

My constancy I to the planets give : 

My truth to them who at the court do live ; 
Mine ingenuity and opoimoss 
To Jesuits ; to Buifooiis my pensivonoss ; 

My silence to any who abroad have been ; 

My money to a Capuchin. 

Thou, Love, taught st me, by appointing mo 
To love there, whore no love received can be. 
Only to give to such as have no g^od capacity. 

My faith I give to Roman Catholics ; 

All my good works unto the soliismatics 
Of Amsterdam ; my best civility 
And courtship to an university ; 

My modesty I give to soldiers bare ; 

My patience let gamesters share ; 
Thou^Love, taught’ st me, by making me 
Love her that holds my love disparity, 

Only to give to those that count my gifts in- 
dignity. 

I give my reputation to those 
Which were my friends; mine industry to 
foes; 

To ■ohoolmen I boquc»ath my doubtfulness ; 
My sickness to physicians, or excess ; 

To Nature all that I in rhyme have writ ! 

And to my company my wit ; 

Thou, Love, by making me adore 
Her who begot this Ibvo in mo before, 

Taught’ st me to make os though I gave, when 
I do but restore. • 

Tp hint for whozh the passing bell ^ex? tolls 
' iTgive my physio books ; my written roUs 
Of moral^ounsels 1 to Bedhun give ; 

My brazen^ medals, unto them which live 


In want of bread ; to them which pass among 
All foreigners, my English tongue : 

Thou, Love, by making me love one 
Who thinks her friendship a fit portion 
For younger lovers, dost my gifts thus dispro- 
portion. 

Therefore I’ll give no more, but I’ll^undo 
The world by dying, because love dies too. 
Then all your beauties will be no more worth 
Than gold in mines, where none doth drkw it 
forth. 

And all your graces no more use shall have 
Than a sun-dial in a grave. 

Thou, Love, taught’ st mo, by making me 
Love her who doth negfoct bo1£i me and thee. 
To invent and practise this one way to an- 
nihilate all three. 

John Donne. — About 1630. 


23 1 .—VALEDICTION. 

As virtuous men pass mildly away, 

And whisper to their souls to go ; 

Whilst some of their sad friends do Ray,f 
The breath goes now — and some say, no ; 

So lot us molt, and make no noise. 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move ; 
’Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 

Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what it did, and meant ; 

But trepidation of the spheres. 

Though greater far, is innocont. 

Dull, sublunary lover’s lovo 
(Wlioso soul is sonse) cannot admit 
Absence, because it doth remove 
Those things which alimented it. 

But we’re by love so much refined, 

That our selves know not what it is ; 
later-assured of the mind, 

Careless^oyes, lips, and hands to miss. 

Our two souls, therefore (which are one) 
Though 1 must go, endure not yet 
A broach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinness boat. 

If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the fix'd foot, makes no show 

To moTO, but doth, if th’ other do. 

And though it in the centre ait, 

Yet when the other far doth roam» 

It leans, and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect as that comes home* 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like th* other foot, obliquely run ; 

Thy firmness makes my circles just. 

And makes me end where I begun. . 

John Donne . — About 168D« 



From 1558 to 1640.] 


SONNETS. 


[John Donmb, 


232. — S O N G. 

Sweetest Love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me. 

But since that I 
Must die at lost, *tis best 
Thus to use myself in jest 
By feigned death to die. 

Yesternight the sun went hence, 

And yet is here to-day ; 

He hath no desire nor sense, 

Nor half so short a way ; 

Then fear not me. 

But beXeve that I shall make 
Hastier journeys, since I take 
More wings and spurs than he. 

* * # * 

John lhn7u\ — About 1G30. 


233.— THE BREAK OF DAY. 

Stay, O Sweet ! and do not rise : 

The light that shines comes from thine eyes ; 
The day breaks not — ^it is my heart, 

Because that you and I must part. 

Stay, or else my joys will die, 

And perish in their infancy. 

’Tis true, it’s day — what though it be ? 

O wilt thou therefore rise from me ? 

Why should wo rise because *tis light ? 

Did wo lie down bocause *twas night ? 

Love, which in spite of darkness brought us 
hither, 

Should, in despite of light, keep us together. 

Light hath no tongue, but is all eye ; 

If it could speak as well as spy, 

This were the worst that it ooidd say. 

That, being well, I fain would stay. 

And that 1 loved my heart and honour so. 
That 1 would not from her that hod thorn go. 

Must business thee from hence remove ? * 

Oh, that’s the worst disease of love !• 

^ The poor, the foul, the false, love can . 

Admit, but not the busy man. 

He which hath business and makes love, doth 
do 

Such wrong as when a married man doth woo. 
. John Donne. — About 1630. 


234.— THE DREAM. 

Image of her whom I love more than she 
Whose fair impression in my faithful heart 
• Makes me her medal, and makes her love me 
As kings do coins, to which their stamps im- 
part 

The value — go, and take my heart from hence, 
Which now is grown too great and good for 
me. 

Honours oppress weak spirits, and our sense 
Strong dbjeots dull ; the more, the less wo see. 


When you oro gone, and reason gone with you. 
Then phantm^ is queen, and soul, and all ; 
She can present joys meaner than you do, 
Convenient, and more proportional. 

So if 1 dream I have you, I have you. 

For all our joys are but-fantastioal, 

And so I ’scape the pain,*for pain is true ; 
And sleep, which locks up sense, doth lock 
out all. 

After 8uc*h a fruition I shall wake, 

And, but the waking, nothing shall repent ; 
And shall to lovo more^thankful sonnet make, 
Tlian if more honour, tears, and pai£, wore 
t^pent. 

But, dearest heart, and dearer image, stay ; 
Alas ! true joys at best ore dreams enough. 
Though you stay here you pass too fast away. 
For even at first life’s taper is a snuff. 

Fill'd with her love, may I be rather grown 
Mad with much heai't,^an idiot with none. 

John Dmine. — About 1630: 


235.— SONNETS. 

II. 

A due by many titles, I resign 

Myself to tbee, O God. First I was made 
thco and for thee ; and, when 1 was decay’d, 

Ihy blood bought that, the which before was 
thine ; 

I am thy son, made with thyself to shine, 

Thy porvant, whose puius thou hast still re- 
pay'd. 

Thy sheep, thine image, and, till 1 betray’d 

Myself, a temple of thy spirit divine. 

Why doth the devil then usurp on mo ? 

Why doth he steal, nay, ravish that’s thy 
right ? 

Except thou rise, and for thine own work 
fight, 

Oh ! I shall soon despair, when I shall see 

That thou lov’st mankind well, yet wilt not 
choose me, 

And Satan hates me, yet is loth to lose mo. 


Oh ! my black sonl, now thou art summoned 
By sickness, Death’s herald and champion ; 
Thou'rt like a pilgrim, which abro^ hath 
done 

Tre^anon, and durst not turn to whence he is 
fled ; 

Or like a thief, which till death's doom be 

road, 

Wisheth himself delivered from prison || 

But damn’d and hawl’d to execution, 

Wisheth that stOl he might b’imprisoned : 

Yet groc^ if thou repent, thou const not lack; 
But who shall give thee that grace to begin ? 

» Oh, make thyself with holy mourning black,- 
And Ad with blushing, as thou arhasith sin ; 
Or wash theo in Chiefs blood, which hfith 
this might. 

That, being red, it dies red souls t8 white. 



Joanr Dostva.] 


ODE. 


Thibo ftOtlOD.— 


X. 

Death, be not proud, though some have 
called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so ; 
t'or those, whom thou think' at thou dost 
overthrow, * 

Die not, poor death ; nor yet canst thou kill 
me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy picture 
bo, 

Much jpleasure ; then from thee much more 
musrflow; 

And soonest our best men with thee do go, 
Kest of their bones, and soul's delivery. 
Thou'rt slave to fate, chance, kings, and 
desperate men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as 
weU, ^ 

And bettor than thy stroke. Why swell’ st 
thou then P 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally ; 

And death shall bo no more, <lcath, thou shalt 
die. 

XT. 

Spit in my face, you Jews, and pierce my 
side, 

Buffet and scoff, scourge and crucify me : 

For I have sinn’d, and sinn’d ; and only he, 
Who could do no iniquity, hath dy'd : 

But by my death cannot be satisfi’d 
My sins, whioh pass the Jews’ impiety : ^ 

They kill’d once an inglorious man, Imt I 
Crucify him daily, being now glorifi’d. 

Oh, let mo then his strange love still a<lmire : 
Kings pardon, but he bore our punishment ; 
And Jacob came, cloth’d iti vile harsh attire, 
But to supplant, and with gainful intent : 

God cloth’d himself in vile man’s flesh, that so 
He might be weak enough to suffer woe. 

XIV. 

Batter my heart, three-person’ d God; for 
you 

As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and seek to 
mend; 

That I may rise and stand, o’erthrow m’, and 
bend 

Your force, to break, blow, bum, and make 
me new. 

I, like an usurp’d town to another due, 

Labour t* admit you, but oh, to no end ; 

Season, your viceroy in me, we should de- 
fend, 

But is oaptiv’d, and proves weak or untrue ; 
Yet dearly I love you, and would bo lov’d 
fain, 4 

But am betroth’d unto your enemy :h- 
Divorce me, uniie, or brmik that knot again, 
Take mejio you, imprison me ; for L 4., 
Eh^pt enthral me, never shall^be free ; 
Hot ever chaste, except you ravish me. 

^ John Donne.— 1690. 


ODE. 

Vengeance will sit above our faults ; but till 
She there do sit, 

We see her not, nor them. Thus blind, yet s^ 
Wo lead her way ; and thus, whilst we do ill. 
We suffer it. 

Unhappy he, whom youth makes not beware 
Of doing ill : 

Enough we labour under age and core ; ^ 

In number th’ errours of the last place ore 
The greatest still. 

Yet we, that should the ill, we now begin, 

As soon repent, 

(Strange thing !) perceiVo not ^ our faults are 
not seen. 

But paht us ; neither felt, but only in 
The punishment. 

But we know ourselves least ; mere outward 
shows 

Our minds so store, 

That our souls, no more than our eyes, dis- 
close 

But form and colour. Only he, who knows 
Himself, knows more. 

John Donne, — About 1630. 


237.— TO THE HOLY TRINITY. 

I. 

O Holy, blessed, glorious Trinity 
Of Pcr.sons, still one God in unity. 

The faithful man’s believed mystery, 

Help, help to lift 

Myself up to thee, harrow’d, torn, and 
bruised 

By sin and Satan, and my flesh misused 
As my heart lies in pieces, all confused, 

O, take my gift. 

II. 

All-graoions God, the sinner’s sacrifice, 

A broken heart thou wert not wont despise ; 
Bnt, ’bove the fat of rams and bulls, to prize — 
Air offering meet 

For thy acceptance. O, behold me right, 

And take compassion on my grievous plight ! 
What odour can be than a heart contrite 
To thee more sweet ? 

III. 

Eternal Father, God, who didst create 
This all of nothing, gav’st it form and fate, 
And breath’ at into it life and light, and state 

To worship ihee ! 

Eternal God, the Son, who not denied’ st 
To take onr nature ; becam’st man, and died’st 
To pay our debts, upon thy cross, and cried’ st — 
** All ’s done in me ! ” 

rv. 

Etemid Spirit, God from both proceeding, 
Father and Son — ^the Comforter, in breedi]]^ 
Pure thoughts in man ; with fiery seal them 
feeding 


For acts of grace! 



Fhm 1558 to 1849.] 


ON LUCY, COUNTESS OP BEDFOBD. 


[BsN JomoK* 


Increase those acts, O glorious Unity 
Of Persons, still one Ood in Trinity ; 

Till I attain the longed-for mystery 

Of seeing your face. 


Beholding One in Three, and Three in One, 
A Trinity to shine in Union ; 

The gladdest light dark man can think upon. 

Oh, grant it me ! 

FathSr and Son, and Holy Ghost, you three 
All co-eternal in your Majesty, 

Distinct in Persons, yet in Unity — 

One God to see. 


My Maker, Saviour, and my Sanctifier ! 

To hear, to meditate, sweeten my desire 
With grace, and love, with cherishing entire ; 

O, then how blest ! 
Among thy saints elected to abide. 

And with thy angels placed, side by side. 

But in thy prosonoo truly glorified, 

Shi^ I there rest. 

Ben Jonson. — About 1680. 


238.— C U P I D. 

Beauties, have you seen this toy. 
Called love, a little boy 
Almost naked, wanton, blind ; 

Cruel now, and then as kind ? 

If he be amongst ye, say ; 

He is Venus’ runaway. 

She that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover, 
Shall to-night receive a kiss. 

How or where herself would wish ; 
But who brings him to his mother, 
Shall have that kiss, and another. 

He hath marks about him plenty ; 
You shall know lum among twenty. 
All his body is a fire, 

And his breath a flame entire, 

That, being shot like lightning in. 
Wounds the heart but not the skin. 

At his sight the sun hath turn’d, 
Neptune in the waters bum’d ; 

Hell hath felt a g^x^ator heat ; 

Jove himself forsook his seat ; 

Prom the centre to the sky 

Are his trophies reared high. 

Wings he hath, which though ye clip. 
He will leap from lip to lip. 

Over liver, lights, and heart. 

But hot stay in any part ; ^ 

And if chance his arrow misses, 

He will shoot himself in kisses. 

He doth bear a golden bow, 

And a quiver hanging low, 


Full of arrows, that outbrave 
Dian’s shafts ; where, if he have 
Any head more sharp than othcor, 

With that first he strikes his mother. 

Stfil the fairest are his fuel. 

When his days are to be cruel. 

Lovers’ hearts are all his food. 

And his baths their warmest blood; 
Nought but wounds his hand doth season, 
And he hates none like to Reason. 

Trust him not : his words, though ijweet. 
Seldom with his heart do meet. 

All his practice is deceit ; 

Every gift it is a bait ; 

Not a kiss but poison bears ; 

And most treason in his tears. 

Idle minutes are his reign ; 

Then tho straggler ^akos his gain. 

By presenting maids with toys, 

And would have ye think them joys ; 

*Tis tho ambition of tho elf 
To have all childish as himself. 

If by these yo please to know him, 
Beauties, be not nice, but show him. 

Though ye had a will to hide him, 

Now, wo hope, ye’ll not abide him. 

Since you hoar his falser play, 

And that he’s Venus’ runaway. 

Bon Jonson, — About 1630. 


239.— SONG OF HESPERUS. 

Queen, and huntress, chaste and fair. 
Now tho sun is laid to sloop. 

Seated in thy silver chair. 

State in wonted manner keep : 

Hesperus entreats thy light. 

Goddess, excellently bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear, when day did close : 
Bless us then with wished sight, * 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hi^ 

Space to breathe, howipdiOTt soever r 
Thou that makest a day of night, 

Goddess excellently bright. 

Ben Jonson, — About 1680. 


240.— ON LUCY, COUNTESS OF BED- 
FORD. 

This mAmqig, tim^y rapt with holy 
1 tho^ht to form unto my zealous Muse, 
What ki^ of creature I could most desire. 
To honour, serve, and love ; as pcits use 


Bbn JoNsosr.] 


SONG. 


[TaxBD Pbbiod. 


I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 
Of greatest blood, and yet more good than 
great*; 

I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like influence from his lueegt seat. 

I meant ^e should bo courteous, facile, sweet. 
Hating that solemn Tice of greatness, pride; 

I meant each softest virtue there should meet. 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 

Only a learned, and a manly soul 

1 purposed her;, that should, with even 
powers. 

The rock, the spindle, and the sheers control 
Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours. 

Such when I meant to feign, and wish’d to see, 

My Muse bade, Bedford write, and that was she ! 

Ben Jonson, — About 1630. 


24 i.~d O N G. 

Follow a shadow, it still flies you ; 

Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 

So court a mistress, she denies you ; 

Let her alone, she will coui*t you. 

Say are not women truly, then, 

Styled but the shadows of us men ? 

At mom and oven shades are longest ; 

At noon they are or short, or none : 

So men at weakest, they are strongest, 

. But grant us perfect, they’re not known. 
Say are not women truly, then, 

Styled but the shadows of us men P 

Ben Jo^ison, — About 1630. 


242.— SONG TO CELIA. 

Drink to mo, only with thine eyes, 

And 1 will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise. 
Doth ask a drink divino : 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so mxioh honouring thee. 

As giving it a hope, that there 
It could not wither’d bo. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent’st it bock to me : 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear. 
Not of itself, but thee. 

Ben Jonson, — About 1630i 


243.— A NYMPH’S PASSION. 

X love, and he loves mo again. 

Yet dare I not tell who ; 

For if the nymphs should know nly swain,**’ 
I fnsg “ttey’d love him too is • 

Yet if he be not known, 

The pleasure is as good as none, 

For that^s a narrow joy is but our own. 

I : 


m tdl, that if they be not glad, 

They yet may envy me ; ‘ 

But then if I grow jealous mad, 

And of them pitied bo, 

It were a plague *bove scorn ; 

And yet it cannot bo forbom, 

Unless my heart would, as my thought, be 
t >m. 

Ho is, if they 'can find him, fair, 

And fresh and fragrant too. 

As summer’s sky, or purged air. 

And looks as lilies do 

That are this morning blown ; 

Yet, yet I doubt he is not known, 

And fear much more,w that i^ore of him be 
shown. 

But he hath eyes so round, and bright, 

As make away my doubt, 

Where Love may all his torches light, 

Though hate had put them out : 

But then t* increase my fears, 

What nymph soo’er his voice but hearr., 

Will be my rival, though she have but ears. 

ITl tell no more, and yet I love, 

And he loves me ; yet no 
One imbecoming thought doth move 

From either heart, I know ; ! 

But so exempt from blame, I 

As it would be to each a fame, | 

If love or fear would let me tell his name. ; 

Ben Jonson, — About 1630. | 


244 — EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF 
PEMBROKE. 

Underneath this sable horse j 

Lies the subject of all verse, \ 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother ; i 

Death ! ore thou hast slain another, | 

Loam’d and fair, and good as she, ; 

Time shall throw a di^ at thee ! 

Ben Jonson, — About 1C30. • 

j 


245 —A CELEBRATION OP CHARTS. 

600 the chariot at hand hero of Love, 
Wherein my lady rideth ! 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove. 

And well the car Love guideth. 

As she goes all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty ; 

And, enamour'd, do wish, so they might 
But oi^oy such a sight, 

That they still were to run by her side, 1 

Through swords, through seas, whither she 
would ride. 

Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
AU that Love’s world compriseth ! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love’s star wh^ it liseth ! • 


iVcMu 1558^0 1049.2 


POBTRATT OP A POOR GALLANT. 


• [Bishop Hall. 


Do but mark, her forebead’s smoother 
Than words that soothe )ier ! 

And from her arohed brows snoh a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 

As alone there triumphs to the jife 
All the gain, all the good, of tlie elements' 
strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touch'd it ? 

Hai^ you mark’d but the fall o' the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch'd it P 
Have you felt the wool of beaver P 
Or swan's down ever ? 

Or have smelt o' the bud o' the brier P 
Or the nord in tlTe iiro P 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 

O BO white ! O so soft ! O so sweet is 
she ! 

Ben Jonson. — About 1630. 


246.— A HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 

Hear mo, O God ! 

A broken heart 
Is my best part : 

Use still Thy rod, 

That I may prove 
Therein Thy love. 

If Thou hadst not 
Been stern to mo, 

But left me free, 

I had forgot 

Myself and thee. 

Ff^r, sin’s so sweet. 

As minds ill bout 
Rarely repent, 

Until they meet 
Their punishment. 

"Who more can crave 
Than Thou hast done, 

That gav'st a Son 

To free a slave P 

. First madd of nought 
With oil since bought. 

Sin, Death, and Hell, 

His glorious name 
Quite overcame ; 

Yet I rebel, 

f And slight the same. 

j But I’ll come in, 

; Before my loss 

i Me farther toss ; 

As sure to win 

** Under Hig Cross. 

^ 0 n Jonson. — About 1630, 


247.— ADVICE TO A RECKLESS YOUTH. 

What would 1 have you do P I’ll tell you, 

kmBm|m; 

Learn to be wise, and praotiBe how to thrive, 


That would I have you do ; and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy. 

Or every foolish brain that humours you. 

1 would not have you to invade each place, 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 

Till men's flections, or your own desert, 
Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He that is so respectloss in his courses, 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest, while you aflheW., 

To make A blaze of gentry to the worldj^^ 1 
A little puff of scorn extinguish it. 

And you be left like an unsavoury snuff, 
Whose property is only to offend. 

I'd ha' you sober, and contain yourself ; 

Not that your soil bo bigger than your boat ; 
But moderate your expenses now (at first) 

As you may keep the san^ proportion still. 
Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy, and more borrow'd thing, 
From dead men’s dust, and bones ; and none 
of yours, 

Except you make, or hold it. 

Ben Jonson. — About 1630. 


24S.— THE REQUIREMENTS OF A 
TUTOR. 

A gentle squire would gladly entertain 
Into his house some trencher chapoUdn : 

Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 
And that would stand to good conditions. 
First, that he lie upon the truckle-bed. 

While his young master lieth o'er his head. 
Second, that ho do, on no default. 

Ever presume to sit above the salt. 

Third, that he never change his trencher twice. 
Fourth, that ho use all common courtesies ; 
Sit bare at meals, and one half rise and wait. 
Last, that ho never his young master beat, 
But he must ask his mother to define, 

How many jerks he would his breech should 
line. 

All these observed, ho could contented be. 

To give five marks and winter livery. 

Bishop Hall, 1600. 


249.— PORTRAIT OF A POOR GALLANT. 

Seest thou how gaily my young master goes, 
Vaunting liimself upon his rising toes ; 

And pranks his hand upon his dagger's side ; 
And picks his glutted teeth since late noon* 
tide P 

’Tis Rufio: Trow'st thou where he dined to« 
day ? 'f 

In sooth I Si.w him sit with Duke Humphrey, 
Many good welcomes, and much gratis cheer, 
Keeps h% for every straggling pavalier ; 

An open ho&e, haunted with great r6Solk ; 
Long service znixt with musical disport. 

Many fair younker wi^ a feather’d caest, 
Chooses much rather be his shot-free guest, 
e • 12 



BxshopHall.] 


DISCONTENT OP MEN: 


[Third Period.- 


To fare so freely with so little cost. 

Than stake his twelvepenoe to a meaner host. 
Hadst thou not told me, I should surely say 
He touch'd no meat of ill this live-lozm day. 
For sure methoug^ht, yet that was but a guess. 
His eyes seem'd sunk for very hollowness, 

But could he have (as I did it mistake) 

So little in his purse, so much upon his back P 
So nothing in his maw P yet seemeth by his 
belt, 

That^is gaunt gut no too much stuffing felt. 
Seest thou how side it hangs beneath his hipp 
Hunger and heavy iron makes girdles slip. 
Yet for all that, how stiffiy struts he by. 

All trapped in the new-found bravery. 

The nuns of new-won Calais his bonnet lent. 
In lieu of their so kind a con^uerment. 

TThat needed he fetch that from farthest Spain, 
His grandame could^have lent with lesser pain P 
Though he perhaps ne’er pass’d the English 
shore, 

Yet fain would counted be a conqueror. 

His hair, Frenoh-like, stares on his frighted 
head, 

One look amazon-like dishevelled. 

As if he meant to wear a native cord. 

If chance his fates should him that bane afford.. 
All Britisli bare upon the bristled skin, 

Close notched is his beard, both lip and chin ; 
His linen collar labyrinthian set, 

Whose thousand double turnings never met : 
His sleeves half hid with elbow pinionings, 

As if he meant to fly with linen wings. 

But when I look, and cast mine eyes below. 
What monster meets mine eyes in human show P 
So slender waist with such an abbot’s loin, 
Did never sober nature sure conjoin. 

Lik’st a strawn scarecrow in the new-sown 
field, 

Bear'd on some slick, the tender com to shield; 
Or, if that semblance suit not every deal, 

Like a broad shake-fork with a slender steel. 

Bishop Hallf IGOO, 


250.— DISCONTENT OF MEN WITH 
THEIR CONDITION. 

1 wot not how the world's degenerate, 

That men or know or like not their estate ; 
Out from the Gades up to th’ eastern morn. 
Not one but holds his native state forlorn. 
When comely striplings wish it wore their 
chance 

For Crams' distaff to exchange their lance, 
And wear curl’d periwigs, and chalk their face, 
And still are poriilk on their pocket-glass. 
Tired with pinn’d ruffs and fans, and partiet 
strips 

And«;bu8ks and verdingales aboi),t their hips ; 
And tread on corked stilts a prisonei^s pace, 
And make their napkin ^for their spitting-placo, 
And gHpo their waist within a narrow span : 
Fond C^ni^ that wo^dst wi^ to be a man 1 


Whose mannish housewives like their refuse 
state, I 

And make a drudge of their uxorious mate, { 
Who like a cot-queen freezeth at the rook, . 

Whiles his breech'd dame doth man theforeign | 
stock. ’ i 

Is’t not a shame to see each homely groom j 
Sit perched in an idle chariot room, j 

That were not meet some pannel to bestride, | 
Surcingled to a galled hackney’s hide P | 

Each muck- worm will be rich with lawless gain, | 
Although he smother up mows of seven years' j 
grain, 

And hang'd himself when com grows cheap | 
again ; j 

Although ho buy whole harvests in the spring, j 
And foist in false strikes to the measuring ; 
Although his shop be muffled from the light. 

Like a day dungeon, or Cimmerian night ; 

Nor full nor fasting can the carle take rest. 

While his george-nobles rusten in his chest ; 

He sleeps but once, and dreams of burglary, 

And wakes, and casts about his frighted eye, 

And gropes for thieves in every darker shade; 

And if a mouse but stir, ho calls for aid. 

The sturdy xdoughman doth the soldier see, 1 
All scarf'd Avith pied colours to the knee. 

Whom Indian x)illage hath made fortunate. 

And now he ’^ns to loath his former state ; 

Now doth he inly scorn his Kendal-grocii, | 

And his patched cockers now despised been ; I 
Nor list he now go whistling to the car. 

But sells his team, and fetleth to the war. 

O war ! to them that never tried thee, sweet I | 
When his dead mate falls groveling at his foot, i 

And angry bullets whistlen at his ear. 

And his dim eyes see nought but death and 
drear. 

O happy ploughman ! were thy weal well 
known ; , j 

O happy all estates, except his own ! 

Some drunken rhymer thinks his time well j 
spent, I 

If ho can live to sec his name in X)rint, 

IVlio, when ho is once fleshed to the press, j 

And sees his hansell have such fair success. 

Sung to the wheel, and sung unto the pail, 

He sends forth thraves of ballads to the sail, ■ 

Nor then can rest, but volumes up bodged ; 

rhymes, ( 

To have his name talked of in future times. 

The brain-sick yoiith, that feeds his tickled 
ear 

With sweot-sancod lies of some false traveller, ! 
Which hath the Spanish Decades read awhile, | 
Or whetstone leasings of old Mandeville, ! 

Now with discourses breaks his midnight sleep | 

Of his adventures through tho Indian deep, 

Of all their massy heaps of golden mine. 

Or of tho antique tombd of Palestine, 

Or of Damascus’ magic wall of glass, 

Of Solomon his sweating piles of brass, 

Of the bird mo that bears an elephant, 

Of mermaids that the southern seas do haunt. 

Of headless men, of savage cannibals, 

The fashions of thdr lives and goVerpals ; * 


1 
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What monstrous cities there erected be, 

Cairo, or the city of the Trinity ; ^ 

Now are they dunghill cocks that have not 
seen 

The bordering Alps, or else the neighbour 
Rhine ; 

And now he plies the news-full Grasshopper, 
Of voyages and ventures to inquire. 

His Iwd mortgaged, he sea-beat in the way, 
Wishes for home a thousand sighs a day ; 

And ifbw he deems his home-bred fare as leaf 
As his parch’d biscuit, or his barrell'd beef. 
’Mongst all these stirs of discontented strife, 
O, let me lead an academic life ; 

To know much, and to think for nothing, know 
Nothing to hav9, yet tlSnk wo have enow ; 

In skill to want, and wanting seek for more ; 
In weal nor want, nor wish for greater store. 
Envy, ye monarchs, with your proud excess, 
At our low sail, and our high happiness. 

Bis/ipji J/aZ?, 1600. 


251.— TO HIS SON, VINCENT COBBET. 

What I hhall leave thee none can toll, 

But all shall say I wish theo well : 

I wish theo, Vin, before all wealth. 

Both bodily and ghostly health ; 

Nor too much wealth, nor wit come to thoe, 
So much of either may undo theo. 

I wish theo learning not for «sliow. 

Enough for to instruct and know ; 

Not such as gentlemen require 
To prate at table or at fire. 

I wish thee all thy mother’s graces. 

Thy father’s fortunes and his places. 

I wish thee friends, and one at court 
Not to build on, but support ; 

To keep thee not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suiFering any. 

I wish theo peace in all thy ways, 

Nor lazy nor contentious days ; 

And, when thy soul and body part, 

As innocent as now thou art. 


Bishop Corhet, 1647. 


252.— JOURNEY INTO FRANCE. 

I wont from England into France, 

Nor yet to loam to cringe nor dance, 
Nor yet to ride nor fence ; 

Nor did I go like one of those 
That do return with half a nose. 

They carried from hence. 

But I to Paris rode along, 

Much like John Dory in the song. 
Upon a holy tide ; 

I on on ambling nag did jet 
(I trust he is not paid for yet), 

Airid spttrr^d him on each side. 


Aa| to St. Denis fast we came, 

To^be the sights of Notre Dame 
(The man that shows them snafiies). 
Where who is apt for to believe, 

May^ee our Lady’s right-arm sleeve. 

And eke her old pantofiles ; 

Her breast, her milk, her very gown 
That she did wear in Bethlehem town, 
When in the inn she lay ; 

Yet all the world knows that’s a fable, 

For so good clothes ne'er lay in stable, 
Upon a look of hay. ^ 

No carpenter could by his trade 
Gain so much coin as to have made 
A gown of so rich stuff ; 

Yet they, poor souls, think for their credit, 
That they believe old Joseph did it, 

’Cause ho deserv'd enough. 

m 

There is one of the cross’s nails, 

Wliich whoso sees his bonnet vails, 

And, if ho will, may kneel ; 

Some say 'twas false, 'twas never so. 

Yet, feeling it, thus much I know, 

It is as true as steel. 

There is a lanthom which the Jews, 

When Judas led them forth, did use, 

It weighs my weight down right ; 

But to believe it, yon must think 
The Jews did put a candle in't. 

And then ’twas very light. 

There's one saint there hath lost liis nose. 
Another ’s head, but not his toes, 

His elbow and his thumb ; 

But when that wo had seen the rags, 

We went to th’ inn and took our nogs, 

And so away did come. 

Wo came to Paris, on the Seine, 

'Tis wondrous fair, ’tis nothing clean, 

’Tis Europe’s greatest town ; 

How strong it is I need not toll it, 

For all the world may easily smell it, 

That walk it up and down. 

There many strange things are to see,^ 

The palace and great gallery. 

The Place Royal doth excel, 

The New Bridge, and the statues there, 

At Notre Dame St. Q. Pater, 

The steeple bears the bell. 

For learning the University, 

And for old clothes the Frippery, 

The house the queen did build. 

St. Innocence, whoso earth devours 
Dead corps in four and twenty hours. 

And there the king was kill’d. 

The Basftle and St. Denis street, 

The Shafflenist like London Fleet, 

Hie Ars^al no toy ; ^ 

But if you’ll see the prettiest thiiiSf, 

Go to ^e court and see the king, 

O, ’tis a hopeful boy! • 
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He is, of all his dukes and peers, 
Bevoreno'd for much wit at ’s years, 

Nor must you think it much ; 

For ho with little switch doth play, 

And make fine dirty pies of clay, 

O, nerer kmi? made such ! 

A bird that can but kill a fly, 

Or prate, doth please his majesty, 

’Tis known to every one ; 

The Duke of Guise gave him a parrot, 
An^ hJ had twenty cannons for it. 

For ms now galloon. 

0 that 1 o’er might have the hap 
To got the bird which in the map 
Is call’d the Indian ruck ! 

I’d give it him, and hope to bo 
As rich as Guise or Lmn6, 

Or else 1 had ill-li|^. 

Birds roimd about his chamber stand. 
And he them feeds with his own hand, 
’Tis his humility ; 

And if they do want anything. 

They need but whistle for their king. 

And ho comes presently. 

But now, then, for these parts he must 
Bo onstilod Lewis the Just, 

Great Henry’s lawful heir ; 

When to his stile to add more words, 
They’d bettor coll him King of Birds, 
Than of the groat Navarro. 

He hath besides a pretty quirk, 

Taught him by natiiro, how to work 
In iron with much ease I 
Sometimes to the forgo ho goes. 

There ho knocks, and there ho blows. 

And makes both locks and keys ; 

Which puts a doubt in every one. 
Whether ho bo Mars or Vulcan's son. 
Some few believe his mother ; 

But let them all say what they will, 

1 camo resolved, and so think still, 

As much th’ one as th’ other. 

The people too dislike the youth. 

Alleging reasons, for, in truth. 

Mothers should honour’d bo ; 

Yet others say, he loves her rather 
As well as ere she loved his father, 

And that’s notoriously 

His queen, a pretty little wench. 

Was born in Spain, speaks little French, 
She’s ne’er like to be mother ; 

For her incestuous house could not 
Have children which were not begfot 
By undo or by brother. 

Nor why should Lewis, being so just, 
Content himself to take hta lust *■ 

With-hia Lnchna’s mate, ( 

And suffer his little pretty queen, * 
FromjiU her race that yet hath been, 

So to degenerate ? 


I 

’Twere charity for to be known 
To love others’ children as his own. 

And why P it is no shame. 

Unless that he would greater be 
Than was his father Henery, 

Who, men thought, did the same. 

Bishop Corhet, 1647. 


253.— FAREWELL TO THE FAIRIES. 

Farewell rewards and fairies, 

Good housewifos now may say. 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do faro as well as they. 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do ; 

Yet who of late, for cleanliness. 

Finds sixpence in her shoe P 

Lament, lament, old Abbeys, 

The fairies’ lost command ; 

They did but change priests* babies, 

But some have changed your land : 

And all your chUdron sprung from thence 
Are now grown Puritans ; 

Who live as changelings ever since, 

For love of your domains. 

At morning and at evening both, 

You merry were and glad, 

So little care of sloop or slotli 
These pretty ladies had ; 

"When Tom came homo from labour, 

Or Cis to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their tabor, 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remain, 

Wore footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plain ; 

But since of late Elizabeth, 

And later, James camo in. 

They never danc’d on any heath 
As when the time hath been. 

By which wo note the fairies 
Were of the old profession, 

Their songs were Ave-Maries, 

Their ^noes were procession : 

But now, alas ! they all are dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas ; 

Or farther for religion fled, 

Or else they take their ease. 

A tell>tale in their company 
They never could endure, 

And whoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth, was punish’d sure ; 

It was a just and Cl^tian deed, 

To pinch such block and blue : 

O how the commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you ! 

Bishop 1647. 


From 1558 to lG4d.] A COMPLAINT OF A LEABNED DIVINE. 
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254.— S O N G . 

Dry those fair, those crystal eyes. 

Which, like growing fountains, rise, 

To drown their banks : gxiof s sullen brooks 
Would better flow in furrow'd looks ; 

Thy lovely face was never meant 
To be the shore of discontent. 

Then clear those watorish stars again, 
W^ch else portend a lasting rain ; 

Lest the clouds which settle there, 

Prolong my winter all the year. 

And thy example others make 
In love with sorrow for thy sake. 

Bishop King, — About 164D. 


255.— SIC VITA. 

Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh si)ring*s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 

Kv'n such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight call’d in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 

'rho spring entomb’d in autumn lies; 

The dew dries up, the star is shot ; 

The flight is past— and man forgot. 

Bishop Khig, — About 1640. 


.256.— L I F E. 

What is the existence of man’s life 
But open war or slumber’d strife ? 

Whore sickness to his sense presents 
The combat of the elements, 

And never feels a perfect peace 
Till death’s cold hand signs his release. 

It is a storm — where the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood : 

And each loud passion of the mind 
Is like a furious gust of wind. 

Which boats the bark with many a wave, 
i I'm ho casts anchor in the grave. 

It is a flower— which buds, and grows, 
And withers as the leaves disclose ; 
Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep. 
Like flts of waking before sleep. 

Then shrinks into that fatal mould 
Whore its first being was enroll’d. 

It is a dream — ^whose seeming truth 
Is moralised in age and youth ; 

Where all the comforts ho can shore 
As wand’ring as his fancies are. 

Till in a mist of dark decay 
The dreamer vanish quite away. 

It is a dial — ^which points out 
The sunset as it moves about ; 

And shadows out in lines of night 
The subtle stages of Time’s flight. 

Till all-obscurmg earth hath lidd 
His bo<^ in perpetual shade. 


It is a weary interlude—- 
Which doth short joys, long woes, include t 
The world the stage, the prologue tears ; 
The acts vain hopes and varied fears ; 

The scene shuts up with loss of breath. 

And leaves no epilogue but Death ! 

Bishop King, — About 1640. 


257.— A COMPLAINT OF A LEARNED 
DIVINE IN PURITAN TIME* 

In a melancholy study, 

None but myself, 

Methought my Muse grow fliuddy ; 

After seven years* reading. 

And costly breeding, 

I felt, but could find no pelf. 

Into learned rags • 

I have rent my plush and satin. 

And now am fit to beg 
In Hebrew, Greek, and Latin : 

Instead of Aristotle, 

Would I had got a patten. 

Alas ! poor scholar, whither wilt thou go ; 
# « « # 

I have bowed, I have bonded, 

And all in hope 

One day to be befriended ; 

I have preach’d, I have printed, 

Whate’er I hinted, 

To please our English Pope ; 

I worship’d towards the East 
But the sun doth now forsake me ; 

1 find that I am falling, 

The northern winds do shako me. 

Would I had been upright. 

For bowing now will break me. 

Alas I poor, Ac. 

At great preferment I aim’d. 

Witness my silk. 

But now my hopes are maim’d. 

I looked lately 
To live most stately. 

And have a dairy of bell-rope’s milk ; 

But now, alas ! • 

Myself I must flatter. 

Bigamy of steeples is a laughing matter 
Each man must have but one. 

And curates will grow fatter. 

Alas! poor, Ac. 

Into some country village 
Now I must go. 

Where neither tithe nor tillage 
The greedy patron, * 

And parched matron. 

Swear to the church^they owe : 

Yet ifal can preach. 

And pray too on a sudden, 

Ai^ confute the Pope 
At ad^nture without studyingif"'^ 

Then ten pounds a year. 

Besides a Sunday pudding. 

Alas ! poor. Ac. 


‘ Tbomas Cabew.] 
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All the arts I have BkiU in, 

Divine and human, 

Yet all’s not worth a shilling. 

When the women hear me 
They do but jeer me, 

And say I am profane. 

Onoe I remember 
I preached with a weaver ; 

I quoted Austin, 

He quoted Dod and Clever : 

L nothing got, 

He got a oloalE and beaver. 

Alas! poor, Ac. 

Ships, ships, ships I discover, 

Crossing the main ; 

Shall 1 in and go over, 

Turn Jew or Atheist, 

Turk or Papist, 

To Geneva or iSnsterdam ? 

Bishoprics are void 
In Scotland, shall I thither ? 

Or follow Windebank 

And Finch, to see if either 

Do want a priest to shrieve them ? 

Oh, no, ’tis blustering weather. 

Alas! poor, Ac. 

Ho, ho, ho, I have hit it : 

Peace, Goodman fool ! 

Thou hast a trade will fit it ; 

Draw thy indenture. 

Bo bound at a venture 
An apprentice to a free-sohool ; 

There thou mayst command, 

By William Lilly’s charter ; 

There thou mayst whip, strip, 

And hang, and draw and quarter, 

And commit to the red rod 
Both Will, and Tom, and Arthur. 

Ay, ay, ’tis hither, hither will I go. 

Dr. Wild€.--Ahovt 1C49. 


258.— S O N G. 

Let C)ols great Cupid’s yoke disdain, 

Loving their own wild freedom bettor ; 

Whilst, proud of my triumphant chain, 

I sit and court my beauteous fetter. 

Her murdering glances, snaring hairs. 

And her bewitching smiles so please mo. 

As he brings ruin, that repairs 

The sweet afflictions that disease me. 

Hide not those panting balls of snow 
With envious veils from my beholding ; 

Unlock those lips, their pearly row 
In a sweet smile bf love unfoldmg. 

And let those eyes, whose motion wheels 
Thcy^tless (ate of every lover^ « 

Surve^nEho pains my sick heart mis; 

And wounds, themselveB have made, dis- 
ooiRC^r. 

Thomas Carew. — About 1630. 


259. — SONG. 

Would you know what’s soft ? I dare 
Not bring you to the down or m ; 

Nor to stars to show what’s bright. 

Nor to snow to teach you white. 

Nor, if you would music hear. 

Call the orbs to take your ear ; 

Nor to* please your sense bring forth 
Bruised nord or what’s more wortl^ 

Or on food were your thoughts plac’d. 
Bring you nectar, for a taste : 

Would you have all these in one, 

Name my mistress, and'’tis done. 

Thojnas Car 0 u\ — About 1680. 

260. — S O N G . 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows. 

When June is past, the fading rose ; 

For in your beauties, orient deep, 

These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your h^. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past ; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask mo no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest ; 

For unto yon at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies ! 

Thomas Carew. — About 1630. 


261.— THE COMPLIMENT. 

I do not love thee for that fair 
Bich fan of thy most curious hair ; 

Though the wires thereof be drawn 
Finer than the threads of lawn. 

And are softer than the leaves 
On which the subtle spider weaves. 

I do not love thee for thdse flowers 
Growing on thy cheeks (love’s bowers) ; 
Though such cunning them hath spre^. 
None can paint them white and red : 

Love’s golden arrows thence ore shot, 

Yet for them I love thee not. 

I do not love thee for those soft 
Bed coral lips I've kiss'd so oft ; 

Nor tooth of pearl, the doable guard 
To speech, when music still, is heard ; 
Though from those Ups a kiss being taken, 
Might tyrants melt, and death aws^en. 

I do not love thee, oh ! my fairest. 

For that richest, for that rarest 
Silver pillar, which stands under 
Thy sound head, that globe of wonder ; 
Tho* that neck be whiter far 
Than towers of polish'd ivory are. 

ThofiMS Canrew . — Xbout 1636. 
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262 .--SONa. 

Give me more love, or more disdain, 

The torrid, or the frozen zone 
Bringr eqnal ease unto my pain ; 

The temperate affords me none ; 

Either extreme, of love or hate, 

Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm ; if it be love, 

I^e Danae in a golden shower. 

I swim in pleasure ; if it prove 
Disdain, that torrent will devour 
My vulture-hopes ; and he’s possess’d 
Of heaven that’s but from hell released : 
Then crown my joys, ^r cure my pain ; 
Give me more love, or more disdain. 

Thomas CarciV. — About 1680. 


263 .— SONG. 

If the quick spirits in your eye 
Now languish and anon must die ; 

If ev’ry sweet, and ev’ry grace 
Must fly from that forsaken face • 

Then, Celia, let us reap our joys, 

Ere time such goodly fruit destroys 

Or, if that golden fleece must grow 
For over, free from aged snow ; 

If those bright suns must know no shade, 
Nor your fresh beauties over fade ; 

Then fear not, Celia, to be«»tow 
What stUl being gather’d still must grow. 
Thus, either Time his sickle brings 
In vain, or else in vain his wings. 

Thomas Carew,^About 1630. 


264.— DISDAIN EETURNED. 

Ho that loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires. 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 

• Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where those are not, I despise 

Lovely checks, or lips or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return ; 

• I have sooroh’d thy soul within, 

And find nought but pride and scorn , 

I have loom’d thy arts, and now 
Can disdain os much as thou. 

Some power, in my revenge, convey 
That love to her I cast away. 

Thomas Oarew. — About 1630- 


265.— ON MB. W. MONTAi^UE'S BETUBN 
FBOM TBAYEL. 

Lead the black bull to slaughter, with the,boar 
And lamb : then purple with their mingled gore 
The ocean’s curled brow, that so we may 
The sea-gods for their careful waftage pay : 
Send grateful incense up in pious smoke 
To those mild spirit? that cast a curbing yoke 
Upon the stubborn winds, that calmly blew 
To the wish’d shore our long’d-for Montague s 
Then, whilst the aromatic odours burn 
In honour of their darling’s safe return,* 

The Muse’s quire shall thus, with voice and 
hand, 

Bless the fair gale that drove his ship to land. 
Sweetly-breathing vernal air, 

That with kind warmth dost repair 
Winter’s ruins ; from whu<e breast 
All the gums and spiceiwf th* East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the mom, and clears the sky ; 

Whose dishevel’ d tresses shod 
Pearls upon the violet bod ; 

On whoso brow, with calm smiles dress'd, 
The halcyon sits and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring, 

Dwell upon thy rosy wing ; 

Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests 'when he blows, 

With a pregnant flow’ry birth 
Canst refresh the teeming earth 
If he nip the early bud. 

If he blast what’s fair or good. 

If ho scatter our choice flowers. 

If ho shako our hills or bowers, 

If his mde breath threaten us ; 

Thou canst stroke great Eolus, 

And from him the grace obtain 
To bind him in an iron chain. 

Thomas Carew, — About 1630. 


266.— PEBSUASIONS TO LOVE. 

Think not, ’cause men flatt’ring say, 
Y’are fresh as April, sweet as May, 
Bright os is the morning star. 

That you are so ; or, though you ore, 

Be not therefore proud, and deem 
All men unworthy your esteem ; 

Nor let brittle beauty make 
You your wiser thoughts forsake : 

For that lovely face will fail ; 

Beauty’s sweet, but beauty’s frail ! 

’Tis sooner past, ’tis sooner done. 

Than summer’s rain or winter’s sun ; 
Most fleeting when it is most dear ; 

’Tis gone while we but ffay^’tis here. 
Those cuigous locks, so aptly twin’d, 
Whoso every hair a soul doth bind, 

* Will ly^go their auburn hue, and grow 
White anft cold as winter^s W>w. ' 
That eye, which now is Cupid’s nest, 
Will prove his grave, and aU the rejt 
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APPROACH OF SFRINO. 


[Tbxbd Psbio]>.* 


Will follow ; in the cheek, chin, nose, 

Nor lily shall be foand, nor rose ; 

And what will then be^me of all 
Those whom now you servants oall P 
Like swallows, when your summer’s done. 
They’ll fly, and seek some warmer sun. 

Then wisely choose one to your friend 
Whose love may (when your beauties end) 
Remain still firm ; be provident, 

And think, before the summer’s spent, 

Or following winter ; like the ant. 

In plenty hoard for time of scant. 

Fck when the storms of Time have moved 
Waves on that cheek which was beloved ; 
When a fair lady’s face is pined, 

And yellow spread where red once shin’d ; 
When beauty, youth, and all sweets leave 
her. 

Love may return, but lovers never : 

And old folks say there are no pains 
Like itch of love% aged veins. 

O love me then, and now begin it, 

Let us not lose this present minute ; 

For time and age will work that wrack 
Which time or age shall ne’er call book. 

The snake each year fresh skin resumes, 
And eagles chon^ their aged plumes ; 

The faded rose, each spring, receives, 

A fresh red tincture on her leaves : 

But if your beauties once decay, 

You never know a second May. 

Oh, then, be wise, and whilst your season 
Affords yon days for sport, do reason ; 
Spend not in vain your life’s short hour. 
But crop in time your beauties’ flower, 
Which win away, and doth together 
Both bud and fade, both blow and wither. 

Tlvomaa Carrew, — About 1(530. 


267.— APPROACH OF SPRING, 

Now that the winter’s gone, the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes, and now no more the 
frost 

Candies the grass, or calls an icy cream 
Upon the silver Icdce, or crystal stream ; 
Bntjthe worm sun thaws the benumb’d earth, 
And makes it tender ; gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo, and the humble bee ; 

Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph to the world the youthful spring. 
The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array. 
Welcome the coming of the long’d for May. 
Now all things smile. 

Thomas Carew. — About 1630. 


268.— EPITAPH^ ON THE DUKE OF 
BUOKINaHAM. 

Reader, when these dumb stones have told 
In boM^’d speech what guest tb^ hold, 
Thou shalt confess the vain pursuit 
Of hus^ glory yields no fruit 


But an untimely ipe&ve. If Fate 
Could oonstant happiness create, 

Her ministers, fortwe and worth, 

Had here that minusle brought forth 7 
They fix’d this child of honour where 
No room was left for hope or fear 
Of more or less : so high, so groat. 

His growth was, yet so safe his seat t 
Safe in the circle of his friends ; 

Safe in his loyal heart and ends ; 

Safe in his native valiant spirit ; , 

By favour safe, and safe by merit ; 

Safe by the stamp of Nature, which 
Did strength with shape and grace enrich ; 
Safe in the cheerful courtesies 
Of flowing gestures, speech, and eyes ; 

Safe in his bounties, which were more 
l*roportion’d to his mind than store . 

Yet though for virtue ho become -1 
Involv’d himself in borrow’d sums. 

Safe in his care, he leaves betray’d 
No friend engag’d, no debt unpaid. 

But. though the stars conspire to shower 
Upon one head th’ united power 
Of all their graces, if their dire 
A«4poctB must other breasts inspire 
With vicious thoughts, a murderer’s knife 
May cut (as here) their darling’s life : 

Who can be happy then, if Nature must. 

To make one happy man, make all men just ^ 

Thomas Carexo. — 1630. 


269.— TO SAXHAM. 

Though frost and snow lock’d from mino oyo.s 
That beauty, which without door lies, 

The gardens, orchards, walks, that so 
I might not all thy pleasures know ; 

Yet, Saxham, thou, within thy gate, 

Art of thyself so delicate. 

So full of native sweets, that bless 
Thy roof with inward happiness ; 

As neither from, nor to thy store, 

Winter takes aught, or spring adds more. 

The cold and frozen air had starv'd 
Much poor, if not by thee preserv’d ; 

Whoso prayers have made thy table blest 
With plenty, far above the rest. 

The season hardly did afford 

Coarse cates unto thy neighbour’s board, 

Y'et thou hodst dainties, as the sky 
Had only been thy volary ; 

’ Or else ^e birds, fearing the snow 
Might to another deluge grow, 

The pheasant, partridge, and the lark, 

I Flow to thy house, as to the ark. 

The willing ox of himself name 
Home to the slaughter, with the lamb. 

And every beast did thither bring 
Himself to be an offering. 

The scaly herd more pleasure took, 

Bath’d in thy dish, than in the brook. 

Water, earth, air, did aU conspire 
To pay their tributes to thy s 
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OHBISTMAS. 


Whose oherishmer flames themselTes divide 
Through every room, where they deride 
.The night and oold abroad ; whilst they. 

Like suns within, keep endless day. 

Those cheerful beams send forth their light, 

To aU that wander in the night, 

And seem to beckon from aloof 
The weary pilgrim to thy roof ; 

Where, if refresh’d, he isHl away. 

He's fairly welcome ; or, if stay. 

Far nmre, which he shall hearty find. 

Both from the mastor and the hind. 

The stranger’s welcome each man there 
Stamp’d on his cheerful brow doth wear ; 

Nor doth this welcome, or his cheer, 
flrow less, ’oaus^ho stays longer hero. 

There’s none observes, much le««s repines. 

How often this man sups or dines. i 

Thou hast no porter at the door ' 

T’ examine or keep back the poor ; 

Nor locks nor bolts ; thy gates have been 
Made only to lot strangers in ; 

Untaught to shut, they do not fear ‘ 

To stand wide open all the year ; 

C’areloss who enters, for they know | 

Thou never didst deserve a foe ; I 

And as for thieves, thy bounty’s such. 

They cannot steal, thou giv’st so much. i 

Thomas Careiv, — Ahoxd 1 C 30 . ' 


270.— THE PRIMROSE. 

Ask me why I send yon here 
This firstling of the infant year ; 

Ask me why I send to you 

This primrose all bepearl’d with dew ; 

I straight will whisper in your ears, 

The sweets of love are wash’d with tears : | 

Ask mo why this flow’r doth show 
So yellow, green, and sickly too ; I 

Ask me why the stalk is weak, t 

And bending, yet it doth not break ; | 

1 must tell you, these discover , 

What doubts and fears are in a lover. 1 

Thomas Careiv. — About 1630 .* 


271.— CHRISTMAS. 

So now is come our joyful’ st feast ; 

Let every man be jolly ; 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

• And every post with holly. 

Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 

Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
* And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
nieir ovens they with baked meat choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie ; 

And H for oold it hap to die, 

We’ll bury’t in a Christmas pie, 

And ^ermoie be merry. 


r 

Now every lad is wond’rooa trim. 

And no man minds his labour | 

Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor ; 

Young men and maids, and girls and boys. 
Give life to one another’s joys ; 

And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry. 

Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 

Their hall of music soundeth ; 

And dogs thence with whole shoulders run, 

So all things there aboundeth. 

Tlio country folks themselves advancer/'* 

With crowdy-muttons out of France ; 

And Jack shall pipe, and Gill shall dance, 

And all the town be merry. 

Nod Squash hath fetchthis bands from pawn. 
And all his best apparel ; 

Brisk Nell hath bought a ruff of lawn 
With dropping of th^barrol. 

And those that hardly all the year 
Hod bread to eat, or rags to wear. 

Will have both clothes and dainty fore, 

And all the day bo merry. 

Now poor men to the justices 

With capons make their errants ; 

And if they hap to foil of those, 

They plague them with their warrants 
But now they feed them with goo<l cheer. 

And what they want they take in beer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year, 

And then they shall bo merry. 

Good farmers in the country nurse 
The poor, that else were undone ; 

Some landlords spend their money worse, 

On lust and pride at London. 

There the roysters they do play, 

Drab and dice their lands away, 

Which may bo ours another day, 

And therefore let’s be merry. 

The client now his suit forbears. 

The prisoner’s heart is eased ; 

The debtor drinks away his cares, 

And for the time is pleased. 

Though others’ purses bo more fat, 

Why should wo pine, or grieve at that ? 

Hang sorrow ! core will Idll a cat. 

And therefore let’s be merry. 

Hark ! now the wags abroad do call, 

Each other forth to rambling ; 

Anon you’ll see them in the hi^, 

For nuts and apples scrambling. 

Hark ! how the roofs with laughter sound. 

Anon they’ll think the house goes round, 

For they the collar’s depth have found. 

And there they will be merry. 

The wenches with their wassail bowls 
About the streets are., singing ; 

The boysgare come to catch the owls. 

The wild mare in is bringing. 

^ Our l^hen boy hath broke hto box. 

And to tllb dealing of the oi, ^ 

Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 

And here they will be merry. 

i 
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SONNET UPON A STOLEN KISS. 


[Thi&d rasioD/ 


Now kings and queens poor sheepootes kaTe, 
And mate with everybody ; 

The honest now may play Ihe knave, 

And wise men play the noddy. 

Some youths will now a mumming go, 

Some others play at Bowland-bo, 

And twenty other game boys mo, 

Because they will be merry. 

Then, wherefore, in these merry days, 
Should we, I pray, be duller ? 

No, lot us sing some roundelays, 
tfo make our mirth the fuUor : 

And, while we thus inspired sing. 

Let all the streets with echoes ring ; 

Woods and hills, and everything, 

Bear witness we are merry. 

Oeorge Wither, — About 1635. 


272.— SONNET UPON A STOLEN KISS. 


Now gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes 
Whioh, waking, kept my boldest thoughts in 
awe ; 

And free access unto that sweet lip lies, 

From whence I long the rosy breath to draw. 
Methinks no wrong it wore, if I should stohl 
From those two melting rubies, one poor kiss ; 
None sees the theft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of ought what she can miss : 
Nay should 1 twenty kisses take away. 

There would be little sign I would do so ; 
Why then should I tliia robbery delay ? 

Oh I she may wake, and therewith angry grow ’ 
Well, if she do, I’ll back restore that one, 
And twenty hundred thousand more for loan. 

Oeorge Wither, — About IG 5. 


I 

I 


273.— THE COMPANIONSHIP OF THE 
MUSE. 

See’st thou not, in clearest days, 

Oft thick fogs cloud heaven’s rays ; 

And the vapours that do breathe 
F.'om the earth’s gross womb beneath. 
Seem they not with their black steams 
To pollute the sun’s bright beams. 

And yet vanish into air, 

Leaving it, unblemish’d, fair ? 

So, my Willy, shall it be 

With DetraoUon’s breath and thee : 

It shall never rise so high. 

As to stain thy poesy. 

As that sun doth oft exhale 
Vapours from each rotten vale ; 

Poesy so sometime drains 

Gross conceits f..*om muddy brains ; 

Mists of envy, fogs of spite, * 

’Twixt men’s judgments and her light : 
Bt^liso mucb her power may , 
Thc^bhe can dissolve them too. 

If thy verse do bravely tower. 

As sho makes wing she gets power ; 

• r 


Yet the higher she doth soar. 

She’s af&onted still the more ; 

Till she to the high’st hath past. 

Then she rests with fame at last : 

Let nought therefore thee affright, 

But make forward in thy flight ; 

For, if I could match thy rhyme, 

To the very stars I’d climb ; 

There begin again, and fly 
Till I reach’d eternity. 

But, alas ! my muse is slow ; 

For thy page she flags too low : 

Yea, the more’s her hapless fate, 

Her short wings were dipt of late > 

And poor I, her fortune rueing. 

Am myself put up la-mewi^g . 

But if I my cage can rid, ' 

I’ll fly where I never did 

And though for her sake I’m cro^t. 

Though my best hopes I have lost. 

And know she would make my trouble 
Ton times more than ton times double : 

I should love and keep her too, 

Sx)it0 of all the world could do. 

For, though banish’d from my flocks, 
And confin’d within these rocks, 

Here I waste away the light, 

And consume the sullen night, 

Hho doth for my comfort stay, 

And keeps many cares away. 

’i’hough I miss the flowery fields, 

With those sweets the springtide yields, 
Though I may not see those groves, 
Where the shepherds chant their loves, 
And the lasses more excel 
Than the sweet-voiced Philomel. 

Though of all those pleasures past, 
Nothing now remains at last, 

But Remembrance, poor relief, 

That more makes than mends my grief 
She’s my mind’s companion still, 
jMaugro Envy’s evil will, 

(Whence she would be driven, too, 
Wero’t in mortal’s power to do.) 

She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow : 

Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace ; 

And the blackest discontents 
Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss, 

Her divine skill taught me this, 

That from everything I saw, 

I could some invention draw : 

And raise pleasure to her height, 
Through the meanest object’s sight, 

By the murmur of a spring. 

Or the least bough’s rustleing. 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me, 

Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 
Make this churlish place allow 
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Some things that may sweeten gladness, . 
In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loneness, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have made ; 

The strange musio of the waves. 

Beating on these hollow oaves ; 

This blaok den which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss : 

The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight : 

This my chamber of neglect, 

Wall’d about with disrespect. 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou beat oartUy bliss, 

1 will cherish thee for this. 

Poesy, thou sweet’ st content 
That e’er heaven to mortals lent : 

Though they as a trifle leave thee, 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 

That to nought but earth are born. 

Let my life no longer bo 
Than I am in love with thee, 

Though our wise ones call thee madness. 
Let me never taste of gladness. 

If I love not thy madd’st fits 
Above all their greatest wits. 

And though some, too seeming holy, 

Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 
What moke knaves and fools of thorn. 

George Wither, — About 1635, 


Again, whe^ he that fear’d to die 
(Past hope) doth see his pardon brbught. 
Bead but llie joy that ’s in hie eye, 

And then convey it to thy thought ; 

Then think between thy heart and thee, 
How glad will “ Come, ye blessed,” be! 

George Wither, — About 1635. 


275.— FROM “A DIRGE.” 




274.— A PRISONER’S LAY. ’ 

First think, my soul, if I have foes 
That take a pleasure in my core. 

And to procure these outward woes 
Have thus enwrapt me unaware. 

Thou should’ st by ^uch more careful be, ^ 
Since greater foes lay wait for thee. 

By my late hopes that now are crest, 
Consider those that firmer bo, 

And make the freedom I have lost 
A means that may remember thee. 

Had Christ not thy Redeemer been. 

What horrid state hadst thou been in ! 

Or when through me thou seest a man 
Condemn’d iinto a mortal death, 

How sad he looks, how pale, how won. 
Drawing, with fear, his imnting breath ; 
Think if in that such grief thou see, 

How sod will “ Go, ye cursed,” bo ! 

These iron chains, these bolts of sted. 
Which often poor offenders grind ; 

The wants and cares which, ^ey do feel 
May bring some greatw thixigB to mind ; 
For by their grief thou shalt do well 
To t hinV upon the pains of hell. 


Farewell, 

Sweet groves to you ! 

You hills that highest dwell. 

And all you humble vales, adieu ! 

You wanton brooks and solitary rooks. 

My dear companions all, and you my tender 
flocks ! 

Farewell, my pipe ! and^^ those pleasing 
songs whoso moving strain 
Delighted once the fairest nymphs that 'dance 
upon the plains. 

You discontents, whose deep and over-deadly 
smart 

Have without pity broke the truest heart, 
Sighs, tears, and every sad annoy. 

That erst did with me dwell. 

And others joy. 

Farewell ! 

George Wither. — About 1635. 


276.— TO A BROTHER POET. 

Go, my Willy, got thee gone, 

Leave me in exile alone ; 

Hie thee to that merry throng, 

And amaze them with thy song. 

Thou art young, yet such a lay 
Never graced the month of May, 

As (if they provoke thy skill) 

Thou canst fit unto the quill. 

I, with wonder, heard thee sing 
At our last year’s revelling : 

Then I with the rest was free, 

When unknown 1 noted thee, 

And |>crceived the ruder swains 
Envy thy far sweeter strains. 

Yea, I saw the lasses cling 
Round about thee in a ring, 

As if each one jealous were 
Any but herself should hoar. 

George Wither. — About 1635. 


277.— THE JUST INDIGNATION OF THE 
OPPRESSED. 

Do I not denow a great man’s power and 
might, 

tn spite^ mnooenoe, can smother right. 
Colour villainies to get esileem, ^ 

And make the honest man Uie villain seem ? 

I know it, and the world .doth know true, 
Yet I protest if such a man I knew, 
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A PBESECUTED POET’S ADDRESS. 


[Third Period. 


That might my coimtry prejudice, or thee. 
Were he the greatest or the proudest he * 
That breathes this day : if so it might be found 
That any good to either might redound, 

I, unappall’d, dare in such a case 
Bip up his foulest crimes before his face, 
Though for my labour I were sure to drop 
Into the mouth of ruin without hope. 

George Wither, — About 1635. 


278?-A PEBSECUTED POET’S ADDBESS 
TO HIS KING. 

While here my muse in discontent doth sing 
To thee, her great Apollo, and my king ; 
Imploring thoe, by that high, sacred name. 

By justice, and those powers that I could 
name : 

By whatsoe’er majr move, edtreat I thcc, 

To be what thou art unto all, to mo. 

George Wither, — About 1635. 


279.— MY HEAVENLY FATHER AND 
HIS EBBING CHILD. 

Yet I confess, in this my pilgrimage, 

I, like some infant, am of tender age. 

For as the child who from his father hath 
Stray’d in some grove thro’ many a crooked 
path, 

Is sometimes hopeful that ho Unds the way. 
And sometimes doubtful ho runs more astray. 

' Sometime with fair and easy paths doth 
{ meet, 

I Sometime with rougher tracts that stay his 
' feet ; 

I Here goes, there runs, and yon amazed stays; 
! Then cries and straight forgets his care, and 
plays. 

' Then hearing where his loving father calls, 

I Makes haste, but through a zeal ill-guided 
falls ; 

Or runs some other way, until that he 
(Whose love is more than his endeavours be) 
To coek the wanderer, forth himself doth come. 
And take him in his arms, and bear him homo. 
So in this life, this grove of ignorance, 

As to my homeward, I myself advance. 
Sometimes aright, and sometimes wrong I go, 
Sometimes my pace is speedy, sometimes slow : 
One while my ways are pleasant unto mo. 
Another while as full of cares they be. 

I doubt and hope, and doubt and hope again. 
And many a change of passion I sustain 
In this my journey, so that now and then 
I lost, perhaps, may seem to other men. 

Yea, to myself awholo, when sins impure 
Do my IMeemor’s love from me 'obscure. 

But whatsoe’er betide, 1 know full well 
My Father, who above the olou^ d^ th dw^, 
An eye t4>on His wandering child doth oast. 
And He wUl fetch me to my home at last. 

^ George Wither,— AhouA 1635. 


280.— AGAINST HIRED FLATTERERS. 

I have no muses that wiQ serve the turn 
At every triumph, and rejoice or mourn, 

After a minute's warning, for their hire, 

If with old sherry they themselves inspire. 

I am not of a temper like to those 

That can provide an hour’s sad talk in prose 

For any fimoral, and then go dine, 

And choke my grief with sugar-plums and wine. 
I cannot at the clarot sit and laugh, , 

And then, half tipsy, write an epitaph. 

I cannot for reward adorn the hearse 
Of some old rotten miser with my verse ; 

Nor, like ilie poetasters of the time, 

Go howl a doleful elcfgy in r^yme. 

For every lord or ladyship that dies, 

And then perplex their heirs to patronize 
That muddy poesy. Oh, how I scorn, 

Tiiat raptures which arc free and nobly bom 
Should, iidler-liko, for entertainmont scrape 
At strangers* windows, and go play the ape 
In counterfeiting passion. 

George W'^ithcr, — About 1635. 


281.— THE 148th psalm PABAPHBASED. [ 

Como, O come, with sacred lays, 1 

Lot us sound th’ Almighty’s praise. 1 

Hither bring in true consent. 

Heart, and voice, and instrument. 

Lot the orpliarion sweet | 

With the harp and viol meet : I 

To your voices tune the lute ; 

Lot not tongue, nor string bo mute ; [ 

Nor a creature dumb bo found [ 

That hath either voice or sound. | 

Let such things as do not live, ' 

In still music praises give : 

Lowly pipe, ye worms that creep, i 

On the earth, or in the deep, I 

Loud aloft your voices strain, ' 

Boasts and monsters of the main. 

Birds, 3^our warbling treble sing ; > j 

Clouds, your peals of thunder ring ; 

Sun and moon, exalted higher, 

And you, stars, augment the quire. 

Come, ye sons of human race, 

In this chorus take your place, [ 

And amid this mortal throng, ^ 

Be you masters of the song, 

Angels and celestial powers, 

Be the noblest tenor yonrs. 

Let, in praise of God, the sound 
Run a never-ending round ; 

That our holy hymn may bo ' 

Everlasting, as is Hs. < 

From the earth’s vast hollow womb, 

Music’s deepest base shall come ; 

Sea and floods, from shore to shore, 

Shall the oonnter-tenor roar. 

To this concert, when we sing, 

Whistling winds, yonr descant bring, 
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Which may bear the Bound above, 

Where the orb of fire doth move ; . 

And so climb from sphere to sphere, 

Till our song th* Almighty hear. 

So shall He from Heaven’s high tower 
On the earth His blessingfs shower ; 

All this hi g3 wide orb- wo see. 

Shall one quire, one tample be. 

There our voices we will rear, 

Till we fill it everywhere ; 

And enforce the fiends that dwell 
In the air, to sink to hell. 

Then, O come, with sacred lays, 

Let us sound th’ Almighty’s praise. 

George ^Viihcr, — About 1635. 


282.— THE FOED OF ABLE. 

North-east, not far from this great pool, there 
lies 

A tract of beochy mountains that arise, 

With leisurely ascending, to such height 
As from their tops the warlike Isle of Wight 
You in the ocean’s bosom may espie, 

Tho’ near two hundred furlongs 'hence it lie. 
The pleasant way, as up those hills you climb. 
Is strew’d o’er with mai^joram and thyme. 
Which grows unset. The hedge-rows do not 
want 

Tho cowslip, violet, primrose, nor a plant 
That freshly scents ; as birch, both green and 
taU, 

Low swallows on whoso bloomings bees do 
fall. 

Fair woodbines, which about tho hedges twine, 
Smooth privet, and the sharp sweet eglantine. 
With many more, whoso leaves and blossoms 
fair 

The earth adorn, and oft perfume the air. 


And from her father Neptune's brackish court, 
Fair Thetis hither often would resort, 
Attended by the fishes of the sea, 

Which in those sweeter winters came to play. 
There would the daughter of the sea-god dive, 
And thither come the land-nymphs every eve, 
To wait upon her, bringing for her brows 
Bich garlands of sweet flowers, and beechy 
boughs ; 

For pleasant was that pool, and near it then 
Was neither rotten marsh nor boggy fen. 

It was not overgrown with boisterous sCi^, 
Nor grow there rudely then along the edge 
A bonding willow, nor a prickly bush. 

Nor broad-loaf ’d flag, nor reed, nor knotty 
rush. 

But hero, woll-order'd was a grove with bowers. 
There grassy plots set round about with 
flowers : ' 

Hero, you might thro* tho waters see the 
land 

Appear, strow’d o’er with w'hite, or yellow 
sand. 

Yea, deeper was it ; and tho wind by whiffs 
Would make it rise, and wash the little cliffs, 
On which oft pluming sat, unfrighted then, 
The gaggling wild goose, and the snow white 
swan, 

With all tho flocks of fowls which to this day, 
Upon those quiet waters breed and play. 

George Wither, — About 1035. 


2S4.—PBAYEB FOB SEASONABLE 
WEATHEB. 

Lord, should the sun, the clouds, the wind, 
The air and seasons be, 

To us so froward and unkind, 

As wo are false to Thee : 

All fruits would quite away be burn’d, 

Or lie in water drown'd. 

Or blasted be, or overturn'd, 

Or chilled on the ground. 

But from our duty though we swerve. 

Thou still dost mercy show, 

And deign Thy creatures to preserve. 

That men might thankful grow. 

Yet, though from day to day wo sin. 

And Thy displeasure gain, 

No sooner we to cry begin. 

But pity we obtain. 

The weather now Thou changed hast, 

T^t put us late to fear. 

And when our hopes were (.almost past, 

Then comfort did appear, 
l^e heaven the earth’s complaint hath heard, 
* Thc^ r^oncUM be ; 

And Thou 8%h weather hast prepar^ 

As we desired of Thee. 

George Wither.-^Abimt 1635. 


E’en there, and in tho least frequented place 
Of all these mountains, is a little space 
. - Of pleasant ground, nemm’d in with dropping 
trees. 

And those so thick that Phenbus scarcely sees 
The earth they grow on once in all the year, 
Nor what is done among the shadows there. 

George Wither. — About 1635. 


283.— THE SEQUESTEBED BETIBEMENT 
OF BENTWOETH. 

7wo pretty rills do meet, and, meeting, make 
Within one valley a largo silver lake. 

About whose banks the fertile mountains 
stood. 

In pass’d bravely crown'd with wood. 
Which lending cold sweet shadows gave it 
grace 

To be aoccamted Cynthia’s bathing-place, 
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285.— MOBNING. 

By this had chanticleer, the village cook, 
Bidden the goodwife for her maids to knock ; 
And the swart ploughman for his breakfast 
stayed, 

That he might till those lands were fallow laid ; 
The hills and valleys here and there resound 
With the re-echoes of the deep-mouth*d hound ; 
Each shepherd’s daughter with her cleanly pail 
Was come a-field to milk the morning’s meal; 
And ere the sun had climb’d the eastern hills. 
To fi^id the muttering bourns and pretty rills, 
Before the labouring bee had left the hive, 
And nimble fishes, which in rivers dive, 

Began to leap and catch the drowned fly, 

I rose from rest, not infelicity. 

William Browne, — About 1620. 


286.— EVENING. 

As in an evening, when the gentle air 
Breathes to the sullen night a soft repair, 

I oft have sat on Thames’ sweet bank, to hear 
My friend with his sweet touch to charm mine 
• ear: 

When he hath play’d (as well he can) some 
strain, 

That likes me, straight I ask the same again, 
And he, as gladly granting, strikes it o’er 
With some swoot relish was forgot before : 

I would have been content if ho would play, 
In that one strain, to pass the night away ; 
But, fearing much to do his patience wrong. 
Unwillingly have ask’d some other song : 

So, in this difTring key, though I could well 
A many hours, but as few minutes tell, 

Yet, lest mine own delight might injure you, 
(Though loath so soon) I take my song anew. 

William Broivne, — Ahaut 1620. 


287.--A NIGHT SCENE. 

Now great Hyperion left his golden throne 
That on the dancing waves in glory shone, 
For«E«7hose declining on the western shore 
The oriental hills black mantles wore. 

And thence apace the gentle twilight fled, 
That had from hideous caverns ushered 
All-drowsy night ; who, in a car of jet, 

By steeds of iron-gray (which mainly sweat 
Moist drops on all the world) drawn through 
the sky, 

The helps of darkness waited orderly. 

First, thick clouds rose from all the liquid 
plains : 

Then mists from marishes, and grounds whoso 
veins " 

Were conduit pipes to many a cr^tal spring : 
From standing pools and fens were follow^? 
Unhealthy fogsr*; each river, eveq* rill 
Sent up &eir vapours to attend her will. 
These pitchy curtahis drew ’twixt Earth and 
Heatta, 

. . - ^ 1 


And as Night’s chariot through the air was 
driven, 

Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd’s 
song, 

And silence ^irt the woods ; no warbling 
tongue 

Talk’d to the echo ; safyrs broke their dance. 

And all the upper world lay in a trance : 

Only the purled streams soft chidings kept ; 

And little gales, that from the green leaf 
swept • 

Dry summer’s dust, in fearful whisp’rings 
stirr’d. 

As loath to waken any singing bird. 

WilUqgn Broime, — About 1620.. 


288.— NIGHT. 

The sable mantle of the silent night 

Shut from the world the ever-joysomo light. 

Care fled away, and softest slumbers please 

To leave the court for lowly cottages. 

Wild beasts forsook their dens on woody hills. 

And sleightful otters left the purling rills ; 

Books to their nests in high woods now were 
flung, 

And with their spread wings shield their naked 
young. 

When thieves from thickets to the cross- ways 
stir, 

And terror frights the lonely passenger ; 

When nought was hoard but now and then the 
howl 

Of some vile cur, or whooping of the owl. 

WilUam Broivne. — About 1620. 


289.— S O N G. 

Gentle nymphs, be not refusing. 

Love's neglect is time’s abusing, 

They and beauty are but lent you ; 

Take the one, and keep the other ; 

Love keeps fresh what age doth smother, ^ ' 
Beauty gone, yqu will repent you. ' 

’TwiU be said, when ye have proved. 

Never swains more truly loved : 

Oh, then fly all nice behaviour ! 

Pity fain would (as her duty) 

Be attending still on Beauty, 

Let her not be out of favour. . 

William Broivne.-^About 1620. 


290.— S O N G. 

Shall I tell you whom 1 love P 
Hearken then awhile to me. 
And if such a woman move 
As I now shall versify ; 

Be assured, *tis slm, or none. 
That I love, and love alone; . 
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Nature did her so mudi right, 

As she scorns the help of art. 

In as many virtues dight 

As e’er yet embrac^ a heart. 

So much good so truly tried, 

Some for leas were deified. 

Wit she hath, without desire 

To make known how much she hath ; 

And her anger flames no higher 
eThan may fitly sweeten wrath. 

Pull of pity as may be, 

Though perhaps not so to me. 

Heason masters every sense, 

And her virtues ggace her birth : 

Lovely as all excellence, 

Modest in her most of mirth : 

Likelihood enough to prove 

Only worth could kindle love. 

Such she is : and if you know 
Such a one as 1 have sung ; 

Be she brown, or fair, or so. 

That she bo but somewhilo young ; 

Be assured, ’tis she, or none, 

That I love, and love alone. 

William Browne. — About 1620. 


291.— ADBEESS TO HIS NATIVE SOIL. 

Hail thou, my native soil ! thou blessed plot 
Whose equal all the world affordeth not ! 

Show mo who can 't so many crj-stal rills, 

Such sweet-clothed vallies, or aspiring hills. 
Such wood-ground, pastures, quarries, wealthy 1 
mines. | 

Such rooks in whom the <liamond fairly shines : 
And if the earth can show tho like again, \ 
Tet will she fail in her sea-ruling men. | 

Time never con produce men to overtake ; 

The fames of Grenville, Davis, Gilbert, Drake, 

^ Or worthy Hawkins, or of thousands more. 
That by their power made the Devonian shore ^ 
^ Mock tho proud Tagus ; {or whoso richest spoil 
'l> The boasting Spaniard left tho Indian soil 
Bankrupt of store, knowing it would quit cost 
By winning this, though all the rest were lost. 

William Browne. — About 1620. 


292.— WHAT IS LIFE? 

And what ’a a life ?— a weary pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fill tho stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 

And what ’s a life ? — ^the flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meadow, which to-day 
Wears her green plushy and is to-morrow hay. 

Bead on this dial, how the shades devour 
My short-lived winter’s day! hour eats up 
hour; 

Alas! the*total ’shut from eight to four. 


Behold these lilies, which thy hands have 
made. 

Fair copies of my life, and open laid 
To view, how soon they droop, how soon they 
fade ! 

Shade not that dial, night will blind too soon *, 
My non-aged day already points to noon ; 

How simple is my suit ! — how small my boon ! 

Nor. do I bog this slender inch to wile 
Tlie time away, or falsely to beguile 
My thoughts with joy : hero’s nothing wwth a 
smile. ' ^ 

Fra/ncis Quarles. — About 1640. 


293.— THE VANITY OF THE WORLD. 

False world, thou ly’st : thou canst not lend 
The least doli^^t ; 

Thy favours cannot gain a friend, 

They ore so slight : 

Thy morning pleasures make an end 
To please at night : 

Poor are tho wants that thou supply’st, 

And yot thou vaunt* st, and yet thou vy’st 
With heaven ; fond earth, thou boasts ; false 
world, thou ly’st. 

Thy babbling tongue tells golden tales 
Of endless treasure ; • 

Thy bounty offers easy sales 

Of lasting pleasure ; 

Thou ask’st the conscionce what she ails, 

And swear’ at to ease her : 

There *s none can want where thou supply* st t 
There *b none can give where thou deny’st. 

Alas I fond world, thou boasts ; false world, 
thou ly’st. 

What well-advised ear regards 

What earth can say P 
Thy words are gold, but thy rewords 
Are painted clay : 

Thy cunning can cut pock tho cards. 

Thou canst not play : 

Thy game at weakest, still thou vy’st ; 

If seen, and then revy’d, deny’st : 

Thou art not what thou seem’st : false ii(%rld, * 
thou ly’st. 

Thy tinsel bosom seems a mint 

Of now-coin’d treasure : 

A paradise, that has no stint. 

No change, no measure ; 

A painted cask, but nothing in’t. 

Nor wealth, nor pleasure : 

Vain earth I that falsely thus comply’ st 
With man ; vain man ! that thou rely’st 
On earth ; vain man, thou dot’st ; vain earthy 
thou ly’st. y 

What mosaf dull souls, in this high measure, 
m To haberdash 

In eartM iMae wares, whose greatest treasure 
Is dross sad trash ?. f 
The height of whose enchanting plcMuxe 
Is but a flag'll p 
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Are theM the groods that them supply* et 
Us mortals with P Are these the high*st ? 
Obsl these brmg oordial peace? world, 
thou ly’st 

Francis Quarles — About 164i0 


294 — FAITH 

The proudest pitch of that vu tonoua spirit 
Wasibttt to win the world whereby t inherit 
The airy purchase of a transitory 
And glozm^ title of an a^ s j^lory 
Would at thou by conquest win moio fame than 
ho, 

Subdue thyself ' thyself s <i world to thoe 
Earth’s but a ball, thit hoa\cn hath quilted 
o*er 

With Wealth and Ifbnour, banded on the floor 
Of fickle Fortune’s false and *?lippGry court 
Sent for a toy, to make us children sport, 
Man’s satiate spirits with fresh delights sup 
plying, 

To still the fondlings of the world from cry 

mg. 

And he, whose merit mounts to sue h a joj , 
Goins but the honour of a mighty toy 

But would at thou conquer have th} con- 
quest crown d 

B> hands of Seraphims, triumph d with the 
\ sound 

<M heaven a loud trumpet warbled by the 
^ ahrill 

Celestial choir recorded with a qiull 
Pluck’d from the pinion of an ai gel s w ing 
Confirm d with joy by hoai on s eternal King 
Conquer thyself, thy rebtl thoughts repel 
And chase those f Use affections th it rebel 
Hath hea\en despoil d what his full hand hath 
gi^i on thoe P 

Nipp’d thy auccoodiiig bloisoins ^ or beieaien 
thee 

Of thy dear latest hope thy bosom friend ° 
Doth sad Despair deny tho>e gnofs an end ? 
Despoil ’s a whisp nng rebel that within thee. 
Bribes all thy field, and sets thyself again 
tnoe 

Make keen thy faith, and with th> force lot 

flee, 

If thou not conquer him he 11 conquer thco 
Advance thy shield of Patience to thy head. 
And when Qnof atriko't twill strike the striker 
dead 

In adverse fortunes, be thou strong and stout, 
And brai ely win thyself heaven holds not out 
His bow for ever bent the disposition 
Of noblest spirit doth, by opposition. 
Exasperate &e morp a gloomy mght 
Whets on the morning to return n|pro bright 
Brave minds, oppress d, should in despite of 
Fate, ^ 

iMk gre^st, Eke the sun, in lowest state 
But, ah t shall Qod thus strive with flesh apd 
Uood> 

Beoeives ho glory from, or reaps he good 


In mortals* rum, that he leaves man so 
To be o’erwhelm’d by this unequal foe ^ 

May not^a potter, that, from out the ground, 
Hath framed a vessel, search if it be sound P 
Or if, by furbishmg, he take more pam 
To make it fairer shall the pot oomplam P 
Mortal, thou art but clay , then shall not he, 
That framed thee for his service, season thee' 
Mon close thy lips , be thou no xmdertaker 
Of God 8 designs dispute not with thy |daker 
Fiancib Quaileb — About 1640 


295 — DELIGHy IN GOD ONLY 
I love (and ha\e some cause & love) the earth. 
She is my Makei s creature therefore good 
She IS mf mother, for she gave me birth 
She IS my tender nurse — she gii es me food 
But what 8 a creature, Lord, compared with 
thee ^ 

Or what *s my mother, or my nurse to m6 ® 

I love the air her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul and to new sweets invite me 
Ilor shnll mouth d quire sustams me with their 
flesh 

An 1 with their polyphoman notes delight me 
But what B the air or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to thoe ^ 

I love the sea she is my fellow creature, 

My careful purveyor she provides me store 
bho walls mo round she makes my diet 
gr''ater , 

She wafts my tieasure from a foreign shore 
But Lord of oceans, when compared with 
thee, 

Wliat IS the ocean, or her wealth to me ^ 

To heaven s high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye 
Mine o>o, by contemplation s great attorney. 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky 
But what IS heaven, great God, compared to 
^ thee ^ 

TVithout thy preseqee heaven ’s no heaven 
to me 

Without thy presence earth gives no refection 
Without thy presence sea affords no treasure 
Without thy presence air 's a rank infection 
Without thy presence heaven itself nopleasuro 
If not possess d, if not enjoy d m thee, 
What ’s earth, or sea, or oir, or heaven to 
me P 

The highest honours that the world can boast, 
Are subjects far too low for my desire , 

The brightest beams of glory are (at most) 
But dying sparkles of thy hvmg fire 

The loudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But mghtly glow-worms, if compared to thee 

Without thy presence wealth is bags of cares ^ 
Wisdom but folly , joy disquiet— -sadness 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares. 
Pleasures but xiam, and ipirth but pleasing 
mi^ess , * 
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Without thee^ Lord, things be not whet 
ibey be, 

Nor htkYe the^ being, when compared with 
thee. 

In haTing all thinga, and not thee, whathayelP 
Not haying thee, what haye my labours got P 
Let me enjoy but thee, what ftirther crave 1 P 
And having thee alone, what have I not P 
1 wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possess’d of heaven, heaven unpossess’d of 
thee. 

Founds Quarles. — About 1640. 


^6.— S 5 N G, 

Know then, my brethren, heaven is clear, 
And all the clouds are gone ; 

The righteous now shall flourish, and 
Qood days are coming on : 

Come then, my brethren, and be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me ; 

Lawn sleeves and rochets shall go down. 

And hey ! then up go wo ! 

We’ll break the windows which the Whore 
Of Babylon hath painted. 

And when the popish saints ore down. 

Then Barrow shall be aaintod. 

There’s neither cross nor crucifix 
Shall stand for men to see ; 

Borne’s trash and trumperies shall go down, 
And hey ! then up go we ! 

* * * « 

We’ll down with all the * Varsities, 

Where learning is profost, 

Because they practise and maintain 
The language of the boast. 

We’ll drive the doctors out of doors, 

And arts, whate’er they bo ; 

We’ll cry both arts and learning down. 

And hey ! then up go we ! 

* * # * 

If once that Antichristian crew 
Be crash’d and overthfown, 

We’ll teach the nobles how to crouch. 

And keep the gentry down. 

Good manners have an ill report. 

And turn to pride, we see ; 

We’ll therefore cry good manners down, 

And hey ! then up go we ! 

The name of lord shall be abhorr’d, 

For every man’s a brother ; 

No reason why, in church or state, 

One man should rule another. 

But when the change of government 
•Shall set our fingers free, 

We’ll make the wanton sisters stoop 
And hey ! then up go we ! 

Our cobblers shall translate their souls. 

From caves obscure and shady ; 

We’ll make Tom T * * as good as my lord, 
And Joamas good as my lady. 


We’n crush and fling maniage ring 
Into the Boman see; 

We’ll ask no bands, but e’en dap hands. 

And hey ! then up go we ! 

Francis Quarto.—* A&out 1640. 


297 .— SOSPETTO D’ HEEODE. UB. L 
* » • • 

Below the bottom of the great abyss, ^ 
There where one centre reconciles all thmga ; 
The world’s profonnd heart pants; Ikere 
placed is 

Mischief’s old master, close about him clings 
A onrl’d knot of embracing snakes, that kiss 
His correspondent cheeks; these loathsome 
strings 

Hold the perverse prinr^ in eternal ties, 
Fast bound, since first he forfeited the s^s. 

* « * • 

From death’s sad shades, to the life-breathing 
air. 

This mortal enemy to mankind’s good, 

Lifts his malignant eyes, wasted with care. 

To become beautiful in human blood. 

WThero Jordan molts his crystal, to make fair 
The fields of Palestine with so pure a flood ; 
There does he fix his eyes, and there detect 
Now matter to make good his great suspect. 

He calls to mind the old quarrel, and what 
spark 

Set the contending sons of heaven on fire : 

Oft in his deep thought ho revolves the dork 
Sybils* divining leaves ; ho does inquire 
Into the old prophecies, trembling to mark 
How many present pro^gies conspire 

To crown their past predictions, both he 
lays 

Together, in his ponderous mind both 
weighs. 

Heaven’s golden-winged herald, late he saw 
To a poor Galilean virgin sent : 

How low the bright youth bow’d, and with 
what awe « 

Immortal flowers to her fair hand present. 

He saw the old Hebrew’s womb neglect the 
law 

Of age and barrenness, and her babe prevent 
His birth by his devotion, who began 
Betimes to be a saint, before a man. 

He saw rich nectar thaws release the rigour 
Of the icy north, from frost-bound Atlas’ 
hands 

His adamantine fetters fall ; green vigour 
Gladding the Soythian rooks, and labyon 
sands. 

He saw a veAal smile sweetly disfigure 
Winter’s sad face, and through the flowery 
landfii* % 

Of fair Engaddi’s honey-sweating fdemtamst 
With manna, milk, and balm, new br^B 
the monzitaina. 
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He saw how in that blest dagr-bearhiif nighty 
Hie heaven-rebuked shades made hai^ away s 
How bright a dawn of angels'with new light, 
Amased the midnight world, and made a day 
Of whioh the morning knew not ; mad with 
spite, 

He mark’d how the poor Shepherds ran to pay 

Their simple tribute to the babe, whose birth 

Was the great business both of heaven and 
earth. 

Ho saw a threefold sun, with rich increase, 
MakO proud the ruby portals of the east. 

He saw the temple snored to sweet peace. 
Adore her prince’s birth, flat on her breast. 
He saw the falling idols all confess 
A coming Deity. He saw the neat 

Of poisonous and unnatural loves, earth- 
nurst. 

Touch’d with the world’s true antidote to 
burst. 

He saw Heaven blossom with a new-born 
light, 

On which, as on a glorious stranger, gazed 
The golden eyes of night, whose beam made 
bright 

The way to Beth’lem, and as boldly blazed 
(Nor ask’d leave of the sun), by day as night. 
Hy whom (as Heaven’s illustrious handmaid) 
raised 

Three kings (or what is more) three wise 
men went 

Westward, to And the world’s true orient. 

« « * « 

That the great angel-blinding light should 
shrink 

His blaze, to shine in a poor shepherd’s eye. 
That the unmeasured God so low should sink. 
As pris’ner in a few poor rags to lie. 

That from his mother’s breast ho milk should 
drink, 

Who feeds with nectar Heaven’s fair family. 

That a vile manger his low bod should 
prove. 

Who in a throne of stars thunders above. 

That ho whom the sun serves, should faintly 
peep 

Through clouds of infant flesh : that he the 
old 

Eternal Word should be a child and weep : 
That he who made the fire should fear the 
cold: 

That Heaven’s high Majesty his court should 
keep 

In a clay cottage, by each blast controU’d : 

That glory’s self should serve our griefs and 
fears. 

And free eternity submit to years. 

And further, that the law’s etefual Giver 
Should bleed in his own law’s obedience ; ^ 
And to the circumcising knife dj^livn: 

Himseli, the forfeit of his slave’s offence. 
Ifhat the upblemish’d Lamb, blessed for ever, 

I Should take the mark of sin, and pain of sense. 

1 ^ 


These are the knotty riddles, whose dark 
donbt 

Entangles his lost thoughts past getting out : 

While new thoughts boil'd in bis enraged 
breast. 

His gloomy bosom’s darkest obaraoter 
Was in his shady forehead seen express’d. 

The forehead’s shade in griefs expression 

there. 

Is what in sign of joy among the blest, 

The face’s lightning, or a smile is here. 

Those stings of care that his strong heart 
opprest, 

A desperate Oh me ! drew from his deep 
breast. 

Oh me ! (thus bellow’d he) ; oh me ! what groat 
Portents before mine eyes their powers ad- 
vance P 

And serve my purer sight, only to beat 
Down my proud thought, and leave it in a 
trance P 

Frown I, and can groat Nature keep her seat? 
And the gay stars lead on their golden dance; 

Can his attempts above still prosperous be. 

Auspicious still, in spite of hell and me P 

He has my Heaven (what would he more P) 
whose bright 

And radiant sceptre this bold hand should bear. 
And for the never-fading fields of light. 

My fair inheritance, he confines me here 
To this dark house of shades, horror, and 
night, 

To draw a long-lived death, whore all my 
cheer 

la the solemnity my sorrow wears, 

That mankind’s torment waits upon my 
tears. 

Dark dusky man, he needs would single forth, 
To make the partner of his own pure ray : 

And should we powers of Heaven, spirits of 
worth, 

Bow our bright heads before a king of clay P 
It shall not be, said I ; and clomb the north. 
Where never wing of angel yet made way. 

What though I miss’d my blow P yet I , 
struck high. 

And to dare something, is some victory. 

la ho not satisfied ? means he to wrest 
Hell from me too, and sack my territories P 
Vila human nature, means he not t* invest 
(O my despite !) with his divinest glories P 
And rising with rich spoils upon his breast. 
With his fair triumphs fill aU future stories P 

Must the bright arms of heaven rebuke these 
eyesP 

Mock me, and dazzle my dark mysteries ? 

Art thou not Lucifer P he to whom the droves 
Of stars that gild the mom in charge were 
given P 

The nimblest of the lightning-winged loves P 
The fairest, and the first bom smile of 
Heaven P 
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Look in what pomp tho ndstresaplanet moves, 

Bev’rently droled by the lesser seven ; 

Such and so rkk, the flames that from 
thine eyes 

Oppress’d the common people of the skies. 

Ah, wretidi ! what boots thee to oast back thy 
eyes 

Where dawning hope no beam of comfort 
shows P 

While the reflection of thy forepast joys 

Bendess thee double to thy present woes. 

Bather make up to thy new miseries, 

And meet the mischief that upon thee grows. 

If hellmust mourn, heaven sure shall sym- 
pathise. 

W^t force cannot efibet, fraud shall de- 
vise. 

And yet whose force fear 1 ? have I so lost 

Myself ? my strength too with my innocence ? 

Come, try who dares, heaven, earth, whate’er 
dost boast 

A borrow’d being, make thy bold defence. 

Como thy Creator too, what though it cost 

Me yet a second fall ? we’d try our strengths. 

Heavens saw us straggle once : as brave a 
fight 

Earth now shall see, and tremble at the 
sight. 

Richard Craf>haw. — About 1640. 


298.--HYMN TO THE NAME OP JESUS. 

I sing the Name which none can say. 

But touch’d with an interior ray ; 

The name of our new peace ; our good ; 

Our bliss, and supernatural blood ; 

The name of all our lives and loves : 
Hearken and help, ye holy doves ! 

The high-bom brood of day ; you bright 
Candidates of blissful light, 

The heirs elect of love ; whoso names belong 
Unto the everlasting life of song ; 

All ye wise souls, who in the wealthy breast 
Of this unbounded Name build your warm nest. 
^ Awake, my glory ! soul (ff such thou be. 

And that fair word at all refer to thee), 
Awake and sing. 

And be all wing ! 

Bring hither thy whole self ; and let me see 
What of thy parent heaten yet speaks in thee. 
O thou art poor 
Of noble powers, I see, 

And full of nothing else but emi)ty me ; 
Narrow and low, and infinitely less 
Than this great morning’s mighty business. 
One little world or two, 

, Alas ! will never do ; 

• We must have store ; 

Go, soul, out of thyself, and seek for more ; 
Go and request 

Great Nature for the key of her huge chest 
Of Heav’ns, the self-involving set of spheres. 
Which dull mortality more feels than hears ; 
Then rouse the nest 


Of nimble and traverse xonnd 
The airy shop of soul-appeasing mnd : 

And beat a summons in the same' 
All-sovereign name, 

To warn each sever^ kind 
And shape of sweetness — be they such 
As sigh with supple wind 
Or answer artful touch — 

That they convene and come away 
To wait at the love-crown’d doors of that 
illustrious day 

» * * • ^ 

Come, lovely name ! life of our hope I 
Lo, we hold our hearts wide ope ! 

Unlock thy cabinet of day. 

Dearest sweet, and come away. 

Lo, how the thirsty lands 
Gasp for thy golden show’rs, with long- 
stretoh’d h^ds ! ^ 

Lo, how the labouring earth, ^ 
That hopes to be 
All heaven by thee. 

Leaps at thy birth ! 

The attending world, to wait thy rise. 

First turn’d to eyes ; 

And then, not knowing wl^t to do, 

Turn’d. them to tears, and sx)ont them too. 
Come, royal name ! and pay the expense 
Of all this precious patience ; 

Oh, come away 

And kill the death of this delay. 

Oh pee, so many worlds of barren years 
Molted and measur’d out in seas of tears ! 

Oh, see the weary lids of wakeful hope 
(Love’s eastern windows) all wide ope 
With curtains drawn, 

To catch the daybreak of thy dawn ! 

Oh, dawn at last, long-look’d for day ! 

Take thine own wings and come away. 

Lo, where aloft it comes ! It comes, among 
The conduct of adoring spirits, that throng 
like diligent bees, and swarm about it. 

Oh, they are wise. 

And know what sweets are suck’d from out it. 
It is the hive 
By which they thrive. 

Where all their hoard of honey lies. , 

Lo, where it comes, upon the snowy dovo's 
Soft back, and brings a bosom big with loves. 
Welcome to our dark world, thou womb of day ! 
Unfold thy fair conceptions ; and display 
The birth of our bright joys. 

Oh, thou compared 

Body of blessings ! spirit of souls extracted ! 
Oh, dissipate thy spicy powers, 

Cloud of condensed sweets ! and break upon us 
In balmy showers ! 

Oh, fill our senses, and take from us 
All force of so profane a fallacy, 

To think aug^it sweet but that which smella 
of thee. 

F& flow’gy ^me ! in none but thee. 

And thy nectareal fragronoy, ^ 

Hourly there meets 
An universal synod of all sweets ; 

, — m I 
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By whom it is defined ihizs^ 

Th^t no perfome 
For erer shall presume 
To pass for odoriferous, 

But snoh alone whose sacred pedigree 
Can prove itself some kin, sweet name I to thee. 
Sweet name ! in thj eaoh syllahle, 

A thousand blest Arabias dwell ; 

A thousand hills of frankincenso ; 

Mountains of myrrh and beds of spices, 

And ten thousand paradises, 

The ^soqI that tastes thee takes from thence. 
How many unknown worlds there are 
Of comforts, which thou hast in keeping ! 

How many thousand mercies there 
In pity's soft lap lie a-sleeping ! 

Happy he who has the art 
To awake them. 

And to take them 
Home, and lodge h^^m in his heart. 

Oh^ that it wore as it was wont to be, 

When thy old friends, on fire all full of thee, 
Fought against frowns with smiles ; gave 
glorious chase 

To persecutions ; and against the face 
Of death and fiercest dangers, durst with brave 
And sober pace march on to moot a gravo. 

On their bold breasts about tho world they 
bore thee. 

And to the teeth of hell stood up to teach thee; 
In centre of their inmost souls they wore thoe, 
Where racks and torments striv’d in vain to 
reach thoe. 

little, alas! thought they 
Who tore the fair breasts of thy friends, 

Their fury but made way 
For thee, and serv’d thorn in thy glorious ends. 
What ^d their weapons, but with widor pores 
Enlarge thy fioming-breasted lovers. 

More freely to transpire 
That impatient fire 

The heart that hides thee hardly covers ? 
What did their weapons, but set wide the doors 
For ihee ? fair purple doors, of love’s devising; 
The ruby windows which enrich'd the east 
Of thy so oft-repeated rising. 

Eaoh wound of theirs was thy now morning, 
Andrre-enthron’d thee in thy rosy nest, 

With blush of thine own blood thy day 
adorning : 

It was the wit of love o'erflow’d the bounds 
Of wrath, and made the way through all these 
wounds. 

Welcome, dear, aU-adored name ! 

For sure there is no knee 
That knows not thoe ; 

Or if there be such sons of shame, 

Alas ! what will they do. 

When stubborn rooks shall bow. 

And hfila hang down their heav’n-ssluting 
heads 

To seek for humble beds 
Of dust, where, ^ the bashful shades «f night. 
Next to tLeir own low nothing they may lie, 
And couch before the dazzling light of thy 
dzeadkM^esty. 

‘ V 


They that by love’s mild dictate now 
Will not adore thee, 

Shall then, with just confusion, bow 
And break before thee. 

Bicha/rd Orobshaw, — Ahowt 1040. 


299.— SUDDEN CHANGE. 

I’ve seen, indeed, the hopeful bud 
Of a ruddy rose, that stood. 

Blushing to behold the ray 
Of the new-saluted day ; 

His tender top not fully spread ; 

The sweet dash of a shower new shed. 
Invited him no more to hiae 
Withm himself tho purple pride 
Of his forward flower, when lo, 

While he sweetly ’gan to show 

His swelling glories, Auster spied him ; 

Cruel Auster thither hied him. 

And with the rush of one rude blast 
Sham’d not spitefully to waste 
All his leaves so fresh and sweet. 

And lay them trembling at his feet. 

I’ve seen tho morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day, 

With rosy wings, so richly bright. 

As if ho scorn’d to think of night. 

When a ruddy storm, whose scowl 
Made Heaven’s radiant face look foul. 
Call’d for an wtimely night 
To blot tho newly-bloasom’d light. 

Richard Crashaw. — About 1640. 


300.— MUSIC’S DUEL. 

Now westward Sol had spent tho richest beams 
Of noon’s high glory, when, hard by the 
streams 

Of Tiber, on the scone of a green plat. 

Under protection of an oak, there sat 
sweet lute’s master ; in whose gentle airs 
He lost the day’s heat, and own hot cares. 
Close in tho covert of the leaves there stood 
A nightingale, come from tho neighbouring 
wood 

(The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree. 

Their muse, their syren, harmless syren she) : 
There stood she list’ning, and did entertain 
The music’s soft report : and mould the same 
In her own murmurs ; that whatever mood 
His curious fingers lent, her voice made good. 
The man perceiv’d his rival, and her art. 
Dispos’d to give the light-foot lady sport. 
Awakes his lute, and ’gainst the fight to come 
Informs it in a sweet preriudimn 
Of closer strains, and e’er the war begin. 

He lightly skirmishes on every string 
Charged with a flying touch ; and straightway 
she 

Carves out her dainty voice as readily, 

Into a thousand sweet distmguish’d tones. 
And reckons up in soft divisions « 
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Qaiok YolmneB of wild notea, to let him know^ 
By that shrill taste, she could do something too. 
Wa nimble hand’s instinct then taught each 
string 

A cap’ring cheerfulness, and made them sing 
To their own dance ; now negligently rash 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dash 
Blends all together ; then distinctly trips 
From this to that, then quick returning, skips 
And snatches* this again, and pauses there. 
She measures every measure, everywhere 
Meets art Yrith art ; sometimes, as if in doubt 
Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out, 

Trails her plain ditty in one long-spim note, 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat, 
A clear unwrinkl^d song; then doth she point it 
With tender accents, and severely joint it 
By short diminutives, that, being roar d 
In controverting warbles, evonly shar’d, 

With her sweet self she wrangles ; he amaz’d. 
That from so small a channel should be rais’d 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety. 

Strains higher yet, that, tickled mth rare art. 
The tattling strings, each breathing in his part. 
Most kindly do fall out ; the grumbling base 
I In surly groans disdains the treble’s grace ; 
The high-porch’t treble chirps at this, and 
chides. 

Until his finger (moderator) hides 
And closes the sweet quarrel, rousing all 
Hoarse, shrill at once ; as when the trumpets 
call 

Hot Mors to th’ harvest of death’s field, and 
woo 

Men’s noarts into their hands : this lesson too 
She gives them back : her supple breast thrills 
out 

Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o’er her skill. 
And folds in wav’d notes, with a trembling bill. 
The pliant series of her slippery song ; 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whose thund’ring volleys 
fioat, 

4 ; And roll themselves over her lubrio throat 
In panting murmurs, still’d out of her breast; 
That ever-bubbling spring, the sugar’d nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody ; 

Music’s best seed-plot ; when in ripen’d airs 
A golden-headed harvest fairly rears 
His -honey-dropping tops, plough’d by her 
breath 

Which there reciprocally laboureth. 

In that sweet soil it seems a holy quire. 
Sounded to th’ name of great Apollo’s lyre ; 

. Whose silver roof rings with the sprightly 
^otes 

Of Bweet-lipp’d angel-imps, that swill their 

throats 

In cream of morning Helicon, and then 
Prefer soft anthems to the ears of men, 

To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men can sleep while they their matins 
sixig * 


(Most divine service) ; whose so ffaJj lay 
Prevents the eyelids of the blusmng day. 
There might you hear her kindle her soft voice, 
In the close murmur of a sparkling noise ; 
And lay the ground-work of her hopeful song, 
Still keeping in the forward stream so long, 
Till a sweet whirlwind (striving to get out) 
Heaves her soft bosom, wanders round about, 
And makes a pretty eai^quake in her breast, 
Till the fledged notes at length forsake their 
nest. 

Fluttering in wanton shoals, and to the iky, 
Wing’d with their own wild echoes, prattling^. 
She opes the flood-gate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetness, which in state doth 
ride 

On the wav’d bock of every swelling strain, 
Bising and falling in a pompous train, 

And while she thus discha]^s a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualilles their zeal 
With the cool opodo of a graver note ; 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war’s hoarse 
bird ; 

Her little soul is ravish’d, and so pour’d 
Into loose ecstacies, that she is plac’d 
Above herself, music’s enthusiast. 

Shame now and anger mix’d a double stain 
In the musician’s face : yot, once again. 
Mistress, I come : now reach a strain, my lute, 
Above her mock, or bo for ever mute. 

Or tune a song of victory to mo, 

Or to thyself sing thine own obsoquy.” 

So said, his hands sprightly as fire ho flings. 
And with a quavering coyness tastes the 
strings : 

The sweet-lipp’d sisters musically frighted; 
Singing their fears, are fearfully delighted : 
Trembling as when Apollo’s golden hairs 
Are fann’d and frizzled in the wanton airs 
Of his own breath, which, married to his lyre, 
Doth tune the spheres, and make heaven’s self 
look higher ; 

From this to that, from that to this he flies, 

* * Feels music’s pulse in all her arteries ; 

Caught in a net which there Apollo spreads. 
His fingers struggle >vith the vocal threads. 
Following those Httlo rills, he sinks into 
A sea of Helicon ; his hand does go 
Hiose parts of sweetness which with nectar 
drop. 

Softer than that which pants in Hebe’s cup : 
The humorous strings expound his learned 
touch 

By various glosses ; now they seem to grutch. 
And murmur in a buzzing din, then gingle 
In shrill-tongued accents, striving to be single; 
Every smoo& turn, every delicious stroke 
Gives life to some new grrpe ; thus doth he 
invoke ^ 

Sweetness by all her names : thus, bravely thus 
(Fftkught 'mth a fury so harmonious) 

The lute’s ugnt genius now doe& proq^y rise. 
Heav’d on the surges of swoU'n rhapsodies; 
Whose flourish (meteor-like) doth curl ^le air 
With flash of high-born fancies, here and there 
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Danoixig in lof^ measures, and anon 
Creeps on the soft touoh of a tender tone, 
Whose trembling murmiirs, melting in wild airs, 
Bun to and fro, complaining his sweet cares ; 
Because those precious mysteries that dwell 
In music's ravish’d soul he dare not tell. 

Bat whisper to the world : thus do they vary, 
Each string his note, as if they meant to carry 
Their master's blest soul (snatch'd out at his 
ears 

By/a strong oostacy) through all the spheres 
Of music's heaven ; and seat it there on high, 
In th’ empyreum of pure harmony. 

At length (after so long, so loud a strife 
Of all the strings, still breathing the best life 
Of blest variety, attending on 
His fingers* fairest rovolution, 

In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 

A full-mouth* d dr:pason swallows all. 

This done, he lists what she would say to 
this ; 

And she, although her breath's late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her tender throat. 
Yet summons all her sweet powers for a note. 
Alas ! in vain ! for while (sweet soul) she tries 
To measure all those wide diversities 
Of ehatt'ring strings, by the small size of one 
Poor simple voice, raised in a natural tone ; 
She fails, and failing grieves, and grieving dies : 
She dies, and leaves her life the victor’s prize, 
Falling upon his lute : Oh fit to have 
(That lived so sweetly) dead, so sweet a grave ! 

Riclia/rd Crashaw, — About 1640. 


301,-— MAEK XII. 17. 

All we have is God's, and yet 
Cmsor challenges a debt, 

Nor hath God a thinner share. 

Whatever Oassar's payments are. 

All is God's, and yet *tis true 
All we have is Ctesor's too ; 

All is Cmsor's, and, what odds, ^ 

So long as Ossar’s self is God's P 

Richard Crashaiv. — About 1640. 


302.— SUNDAY. 

O day most calm, most bright, 

The fruit of this the next world's bud, 
The indorsement of supreme delight. 
Writ by a Friend, and with his blood ; 
The oouoh of time, core's balm and bay : 
The week were dark, but for thy light ; 
Thy toro]^ doth show the way. 

The other days and the jl 
Make up one man ; whose face thou art, 
Knooldng^at heaven with thy tirow : 
The»^workydayB ore the back-port ; 

13ie burden ci the week lies tiiere, 
making the whole to stoop and bow, 
thy r^^fMe appear. 


Man had straight forward gone 
To endless death : but thou dost pull 
And turn us round, to look on one. 

Whom, if we were not very dull. 

We co^d not choose but look on still ; 

Since there is no place so alone, 

The which he doth not fill. 

Sundays the pillars are. 

On which heaven's palace ax^shod lies : 

The other days fill up the spare ' 

And hollow room wi^ vanities. • 

They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In God's rich garden ; that is bare. 

Which parts^their ranks and orders. 

The Sundays of man's life, 

Thi^aded together on Time’s string. 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentififi and rife — 

More plentiful than hope. 

This day my Saviour rose. 

And did enclose this light for his ; 

That, as each beast his manger knows, 

Man might not of his fodder miss. 

Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 
And made a garden there for those 
Who want herbs for thoir wound. 

The rest of our creation 
Our groat Bedeemer did remove 
With the same shake, which at his passion 
Did the earth and all things with it move. 
As Sampson boro the doors away, 

Christ’s hands, though nail'd, wrought our 
solvation, 

And did unhinge that day. 

The brightness of that day 
We sullied by our foul offence : 

Wherefore that robe wo cast away. 

Having a new at his expense, 

Whose drops of blood paid the full price. 
That was required to make us gay, 

And fit for paradise. ^ 

Thou art a day of mirth ; 

And where the week-days trail on ground. 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth : 

O let me take theeVt the bound. 

Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 

Till that we both, being toss’d from earth, 
Fly hand in hand to heaven ! 

George Herbert. — About 1630. 


303.— VIBTUE. 

Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright. 
The brid^ of the earth and sky ; 

The dews shall weep thy fall to-night; 
For thou must die. 

Sweet rose ! whose, hue, angry and brave, ‘ 
Bids the roEdi yiaaer wipe his eye; 

Thy root is ever in its grave ; 

And thou must die.‘ 
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Sweet dprixig 1 foU of sweet da:^ and roses ; 
A box where sweets oompooted lie ; 

Thy nmsio shows ye have your doses ; 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and Tiitnons soul, 
like season’d timber never gives ; 

But, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 

George Herbert . — About 1630. 


304. — ^THE FLOWER. 

How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy retards ! o’dn as the flowers in 
spring — 

To which, besides their own demean, 

The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure 
bring. 

Grief molts away 
Like snow in May, 

As if there were no such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my shrivoll’d 
heart 

Could have recover’d greenness ? It was gone 
Quite under ground ; as flow’rs depart 
To BOO their mother-root when they have 
blown, 

Where they together. 

All the hard weather, 

Bead to the world, keep house, unknown. 

Those are Thy wonders, Lord of power : 
Killing and quick’ning, bringing down to hell 
And up to heaven in an hour : 

Making a chiming of a pas'^iug-beU. 

Wo say amiss, 

This or that is, — 

Thy word is all, if we could spell. 

0 that I once past changing were. 

Fast in Thy paradise, where no flower can 
wither ! 

Many a spring I shoot up fair. 

Off ’ring at heav’n, growing and groaning^ 
thither ; 

Nor doth my flower 
Want a spring shower, 

My sins and I joining together. 

But, while I grow in a straight line, 

Stfll upwards bent, as if heav’n were mine 
own, 

Thy anger comes, and I decline ; 

What frost to that P What polo is not the 
zone 

Where all things bum, 

When Thou dost turn. 

And the least frown of Thine is shown. 

* And now in age I bud again. 

After BO many deaths I live and write ; 

1 once more smell the dew and rain, 

And rdiish versing; O, my only Light, 

t It cannot be 

That I am he 

On whom^niy tempests fell all nlghtl 


These are Thy wonders, Lord of love. 

To make us see we are buh^flowers that 
glide ; 

Which when we once can find and prove. 
Thou hast a garden for us where to bide. 
Who would be more, 

Swelling through store, 

Forfeit their paradise by their pride. 

George Herbert. — About 1630. 


305.— THE ODOUR. 

How sweetly doth My Master sound !-— My 
Master ! 

As ambergris loaves a rich scent 
Unto the taster, 

So do those words a sweet content 
An Oriental fragraney — My Master ! 

With those all day I do pUrfume my mind, 

My mind even thrust into them both— 
That 1 might find 

AYhat cordials make this curious broth. 
This broth of smells, that foods and fata my 
mind. 

My Master, shall I speak P O that to Thee 
My servant were a little so 
As flesh may be ! 

That these two words might creep and 
grow 

To some degree of spicinesa to Thee 1 

Then should the pomander, which was before 
A speaking sweet, mend by reflection. 

And tell me more ; 

For pardon of my imperfection 
Would warm and work it sweeter than before. 

For when My Master, which alone is sweet, 
And, e’en in my unworthiness pleasing. 
Shall call and moot 
My servant, os Thee not displeasing, 

That call is but the breathing of the sweet. 

This breathing would with gains, by sweet’ning 
mo, 

(As sweet things traffic when they meet) 
Return to Thee ; 

And so this new commerce and sweet 
Should all my life employ, and busy me. 

George Herbert. — About 1630. 


306.— COMPLAINING. 

Do not beguile my heart. 

Because thou art 

My power and wisdom ! Put me not to 
shrae. 

Because I am , 

Thy clay t^t weeps. Thy dust that calls ! 

^ Thou art the Lord of Glory— 

• deed and st(^ 

Are both Thy due ; but 1 a k^fly^ 

That live or die. 

According as the weather falls. 
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Art Thou all justice, Lord P 
Shows not Thy word 

More attributes P Am 1 all throat or eye, 

To weep or cry ? 

Hare I no parts but those of sprief P 

Let not Thy wrathful power 
Afflict my hour. 

My inch of life ; or let Thy gracious power 
Contract my hour, 

That 1 may climb and find relief. 

George Herbert. — About 1630. 


307.— EASTER. 

Rise, Heart ! thy Lord is risen. Sing His 
praise 

Withojjt delays 

Who takes thee by the hand, that thou like- 
wise 

With Him may’st rise — 

That, as His death calcined thco to dust, 

Hia life may make thee gold, and much more 
just. 

Awake, my lute, and struggle for thy part 
With all thy art ! 

The cross taught all wood to resound His 
name 

Who boro the same ; 

His stretched sinews taught all strings what 
key 

Is best to celebrate this most high day. 

Consort both harp and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long ! 

Or, since all music is but three part'} yied 
And multiplied, 

0 lot thy blessed Spirit boar a part, 

And make up our defects with His sweet art. 

1 got mo flowers to strew the way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree ; 

But thou wast up by break of day. 

And brought' st thy sweets along with thee. 

The. Sun arising in the east. 

Though he give light, and th’ east perfume. 

If they sho^d offer to contest 
With thy arising, they presume. 

Can there be any day but this, 

Though many Suns to shine endeavour P 
We count three hundred, but we miss — 

There is but one, and that one ever. 

George Herbert. — About 1630. 


308.— THE CALL. « 

Come, my Way, my Truth, my laf^ I 
Such a Wdy as gives us breath ; 
Shoh a Truth as ends all strifes 
a Life as kiUeth death. 

L 


Come, my Light, my Feast, my Strength I 
Such a light as shows a feast ; 

Such a Feast as mends in length ; 

Such a Strength as makes His guest* 

Come, my Joy, my Love, my Heart I 
Such a Joy as none can move ; 

Such a Love as none can port ; 

Such a Hoai% as joys in love. 

George Herberty-^About 1630. 


309.7— MAH. 

My God, I heard this day 
That none doth build a stately habitation 
But ho that moons to dwell therein. 

W)|at house more stately hath there been, 

Or can bo, than is man, to whose creation 
All things are in decay P 

For man is everything. 

And more : he is a tree, yet bears no fruit ; 

A boast, yet is, or should bo, more — 

Reason and speech wo only bring. 

Parrots may thank us, if they are not mute— 
They go upon tho score. 

Man is all symmetrie — 

Full of proportions, one limb to another, 

And all to all the world bosidos. 

Each part may call the farthest brother ; 

For head with foot hath private amitio. 

And both with moons and tides. 

Nothing hath got so farro 
But man hath caught and kept it as his prey. 

I His eyes dismount tho highest starre ; 

I He is in little all tho sphere. 

I Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
I Fiudo their acquaintance there. 

For us tho winds do blow,- 
, The earth doth rest, heaven move, and 
fountains flow. / 

Nothing we see but means our good. 

As our delight, or as our treasure ; 

Tho whole is either our cupboard of food 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The starres have us to bod — 

Night draws the curtain, which the suime 
withdraws. 

Musiek and light attend our head ; 

All things unto our flesh are kinde 
In their descent and being — ^to our minde 

In their ascent and cause. j 

Each thing is fnll of dntie : ' 

Waters united ore our navigation — 
Distinguished, our habitation ; 

Below, our drink — above, our meat ; 

Both are our <deanlines8e. Hath one suob 
beoutieP 

Then how ore all thinge neat P 
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More aerYants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of. In ev’ry path 
He treads down that whidi do^ befriend 
him 

When Bicknesso makes him pale and won. 

O mightie love ! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 

Since then, my Qod, Thou hast 
So brave a palace built, O dwell in it, 

That may dwell with Thee at last i 
Till then afford us so much wit 
That, as the world serves us, wo may serve 
Thee, 

And both Thy servants bo. 

ficortjc tierhcrt. — About 1C30. 


310.— THE EAINBOW. 

High in the airy element there hung 
Another cloudy sea, that did disdain. 

As though his purer waves from, heaven 
sprung, 

To crawl on earth, as doth the sluggish main : 
But it tho earth would water with his rain. 
That ebb'd and flow'd as wind and season 
would ; 

And oft the sun would cleave tho limber mould 
To alabaster rocks, that in the liquid roll'd. 

Beneath those sunny banks a darker cloud, 
.Dropping with thicker dew, did melt apace, 
And bent itsoH into a hollow shroud, 

On which, if Morey did but cast her face, 

A thousand colours did tho bow enchase. 

That wonder was to see the silk distain'd 
With tho resplendence from her beauty gain’d, 
And Iris point her locks witli beams so lively 
feign’d. 

About her head a cypress heaven she wore. 
Spread like a veil, uphold with silver wire, 

In which tho stars so burnt in golden ore, 

As seem'd tho azure web was on Are : 

But hastily, to quench their sparkling iro, 

A flood of milk came '^oiling up the shore, 
That on his ourdod wave swift Argus wore, 
And the immortal swan, that did her life 
deplore. 

Yet strange it was so many stars to see, 
Without a sun to give their tapers light ; 

Yet strange it was not that it so should bo ; 
For; where tho sun centres himself by right, 
Her face and locks did flame, that at the sight 
The heavenly veil, that else should nimbly 
move, 

Forgot his flight, and all incensed with love, 
WiiSi wonder and amazement, did her heaxity 
• prove. 

Over her hung a canopy of state, 

Not of rich tissue nor of spangl^ gold, 

But of a substance, though not animate, 

Yet of a heavenly and spiritual mould. 

That only eyes of spirits might behold : 

Such light as frpm main rooks of diamond, 


Shooting their sparks at Phoebus, would re- 
bound. 

And little angels, holding hands, danced all 
around. 

€H,le8 Fletcher. — Aboivt 1610. 


311.— THE SOBCEBEBS OF VAIN 
DELIGHTS. 

Here did Presumption her pavilion spread 
Over the temple, the bright stars omongf 
(Ah, that her foot should trample on the head 
Of that most reverend place !) and a lewd throng 
Of wanton boys sung her a pleasant song 
Of love, long life, of mercy, and of grace. 
And every one her dearly did embrace. 

And she herself enamour’d was of her own face, 

A pointed face, belied witb^'ermeyl store, 
Which light Euelpis every day did trim, 

That in one hand a gUdod anchor wore, 

Not fixed on tho rock, but on tho brim 
Of tho wide air, she let it loosely swim ! 

Her other hand a sprinkle carried. 

And over when her lady wavered, 

Court holy- water all upon her sprinkled. 

Poor fool I she thought herself in wondrous 
price 

With God, as if in Paradise she were : 

But, were she not in a fool's x^aradise. 

She might have seen more reason to despair : 
But him she, like some ghastly fiend, did fear. 
And therefore as that wretch hew'd out his 
cell 

Under tho bowels, in tho heart of Hell ; 

So she above the Moon, amid the stars would 
dwell. 

Her tent with t-unny clouds was ciel’d alcft, 
And so exceeding shone with a false light, 
That Hoav'n itself to her it seemed oft, 
Heav’n without clouds to her deluded sight ; 
But clouds withoutou Hcav’n it was aright : 
And as her house was built, so did her brain 
Build cobtlcs in the a^r, with idle pain. 

But heart she never had in all her body vain. 

Like as a ship, in which no balance lies. 
Without a pilot on the sleeping waves. 

Fairly along with wind and water flies, 

And paintod masts with silken soils embraves, 
That Neptune’s self the bragging vessel saves. 
To laugh a while at her so proud array ; 

Her waving streamers loosely she lets play. 
And flagging colours shine as bright as smiling 
day : 

But all so soon as Heav’n his brows doth bend, 
She veils her banners, and ptills in her beams. 
The empty bark the ihginglbillows send 
Up to th’ Ol^pio waves, and Argos seems 
Again to ride upon our lower streams : 

Bight E% ^resumption did hea/sett behave. 
Tossed about wi& e'fezy stormy wave,* 

And in white lawn she went, most like an angid 
brave. 


Ctontlj <mr Saviour she began to shrive, 
‘Whether he were the Son of God, or no ; 

' For any other i^e disdain’d to wife : 

And if he were, she bid him fearless throw 
Himself to ground ; and therewithal did show 
A flight of little angels, that did wait 
Upon their glittering wings, to latch him 
straight ; 

And longed on their backs to fool his glorious 
weight. 

But [vhen she saw her speech prevailed nought, 
Herself she tumbled headlong to the floor ; 

But him the angels on their feathers caught, 
And to an airy mountain nimbly boro. 

Whose snowy shoulders, like some chalky 
shore, 

Bostloss Olympus seem’d to rest upon 
With all his swimming globes : so both are 
gone 

The Dragon with the Lamb. Ah, unmeet 
paragon ! 

All suddenly the hill his snow devours, 

In lieu whereof a goodly garden grow. 

As if the snow had melted into flow’rs, 

Which their sweet breath in subtle vapours 
throw : 

That all about porfuxhod spirits flew. 

For whatsoever might aggrato the sense. 

In all the world, or please the appetence, 
Here it was poured out in lavish affluence. 

Kot lovely Ida might with this compare, 
Though many streams his banks bosilvered. 
Though Xonthus with his golden sands ho bare : 
Nor Hybla, though his thyme depastured, 

Aa fast again with honey blossomed : 

No Bhodopo, no Tempo’s flow’ry plain : 
Adonis* garden was to this but vain. 
Though Fkto on his beds a flood of praise 
did rain. 

For in all these some one thing most did grow, 
But in this one grew all things else beside ; 
For sweet Variety herself did throw 
To every bank, here all the ground she dide 
In lily white, there pinks eblazod white, 

And damask all the earth; and here she shed 
Blue violets, and there came roses red : 

And every sight the yielding sense as captive 
led. 

The garden like a lady fair was cut, 

That lay as if she riumbor'd in delight. 

And to the open skies her eyes did shut ; 

The azure fields of Heav’n wore 'sembled right 
In a large round, set with the flow’rs of light: 
The flow’ra-de-luce, and the round sparks of 
dew, 

That hung upon their azure leaves, did show 
lake twinkling stars, that Snorkle in the 
evening blue. \ 

TJpon a hilly bank her head she oast. 

On which the bower of^Vam-deHlhtSvas built. 

aifll red rosea for her faoe were plac't, 
And for her tresses marigolds were spilt : 
Them troadly displayed, like flaAng gilt, 


Till in the ocean the glad day were drown’d : 
Then up again her yellow locks she wound, 
And with green fiUeta in their prbtty cauls 
them bound. 

What should I here depaint her lily hand, 

Her veins of violets, her ermine breast, 

Which there in orient colours living stand : 

Or how her gown with silken leaves is drest. 
Or how her watchman, arm’d with boughy 
crest, 

A wall of prim hid in his bushes boors, 
Shaking at every wind their leavy spears. 
While she supinely sleeps ne to bo waked fears P 

Over the hedge depends the ^Taping dm. 
Whoso greener head, empurpuled in wine, 
Seemed to wonder at his bloody helm, 

And half suspect the bunches of the vine. 

Lest they, perhaps, his wit should undermine, 
For well he knew such fruit he never bore : 
But her weak arms embraced him the more, 
And her with ruby grapes laugh’d at her 
paramour. 

Under the shadow of those drunken elms 
A fountain rose, where Panglorotta uses 
(When her some flood of fancy overwhelms, 
And one of all her favourites she chooses) 

To bathe herself, whom she in lust abuses. 
And from his wanton body sucks his soul, 
Which, drown’d in pleasure in that shallow 
bowl, 

And swimming in delight, doth amorously roll. 

The font of silver was, and so his showers 
In silver fell, only the gilded bowls 
(Like to a furnace, that the miu’ral powers) 
Seem’d to have mol’t it in their shining holes : 
And on the water, like to burning coals, 

Gn liquid silver leaves of roses lay : 

But when Panglory here did list to play, 
Bose-wator then it ran, and milk it rain’d, 
they say. 

The roof thick clouds did point, from which 
three boys 

Throe gaping mermaids with their ewers did 
feed, 

Whose breasts let fall the streams, with sleepy 
noise, 

To lions’ mouths, from whence it leapt with 
speed, 

And in the rosy laver seem’d to bleed. 

The naked boys unto the water’s fall, 

Their stony nightingales had taught to oidl^ 
When Zephyr breath’d into their wat’xy in- 
terail. 

And all about, embayed in soft sleep, 

A herd of ohormod beasts a-gronndwere spread. 
Which the fair witch in golden chains did keep, 
And them in willing bondage fettered : 

Onoe men they ]iy’d» but now the men were 
dead, 

And turn’d to beasts, so fabled Homer old. 
That Circe her potion, ohann’d in gol^ 
Us’d manly souls inbcaatly bodies%oinimao]d^ 
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Through thiii fkUto Edeu, to his lemaa*B bow'r, 
(Whom ijiouBand souls devoutly idolize) 

Our first destroyer led our Saviour $ 

There in the lower room, in solemn wise, 

They dano’d a round, and pour'd their sacrifice 
To plump Lyceus, and among the rest, 

The jolly priest, in ivy garlands drest, 
Chanted v^d orgials, in honour of the feast. 

ethers withfii their arbours swilling sat, 
(For^ill the room about was arboured) 

With laughing Bacchus, that was grown so fat, 
That stand ho could not, but was carried. 

And every evening freshly watered, 

To quench his fiery ^heeks, and all about 
Small cooks *broke through tho wall, and 
sallied out 

Haggons of wine, to set on fire that spuing 
rout. 

This thoir inhumed souls esteem’d their 
wealths, 

To crown tho bousing can from day to night, 
And sick to drink themselves with drinking 
healths. 

Some vomiting, all drunken with delight. 
Hence to a loft, carv’d all in ivory white, 

They came, whore whiter ladies naked went. 
Melted in xdoasure and soft languishment. 
And sunk in bods of roses, amorous glances 
sent. 


Fly, fly, thou holy Child, that wanton room, 
And thou, my chaster Muse, those harlots shun. 
And with him to a higher story come. 

Whore mounts of gold and floods of silver run, 
The while the owners, with their wealth un- 
done, 

Starve in their store, and in their plenty pine, 
Tumbling themselves upon their heaps of 
mine, 

Glutting thoir famish’d souls, with the deceit- 
ful shine. 

Ah ! who was ho such precious bcrils found ? 

• How strongly Nature did her treasures hide. 
And throw upon them mountains of thiok 

ground, 

\ To dork their ory lustre I but quaint Pride 
Hath taught her sons to wound their mother’s 
side, 

And gage the depth, to search for flaring 
shells, 

In whose bright bosom spumy Bacchus 
- swells, 

That neither Heaven nor Earth henceforth in 

safety dwells. 

O sacred hunger of the greedy eye. 

Whose need hath end, but no end covetise. 
Empty in fulness, rich in poverty, 

* That having all things, nothing can suffice. 
How thoa befanciest the men most wise ! 

The poor man would be rich, tho rich man 
gteat, 

The great man king, the king in (]k)d*B own 
seat 

Enthroned, with mortal a;rm d^s flames, and 
thimdOT threat. ^ " 


Therefore above the rest AmbitiM sate, '■ 

His court with gUtterant pearl was all inwall’d, 
And round about the wall, 'in ohhlrs of state. 
And most majestio splendour, were Installed 
A hundred kii^, whose temples ware impall*d 
In golden di^ems, set here and there 
With diamonds, and gemmed every where, 
And of their golden virges none ffisoeptred 
were. 

High over all, Panglory’s blazing throne, 

In her bright turret, all of orysW wroi^ht, 
like Phoebus* lamp, in midst of Heaven, shone : 
Whoso starry top, with pride infernal fraught, 
Self-arching columns to uphold were taught : 
In which her image still reflected was 
By tho smooth crystal, that, most like her 
glass, 

In beauty and in frailty did all others pass. 

A silver wand tho sorceress did sway, 

And, for a crown of gold, her hair she wore ; 
Only a garland* of rose-buds did play 
About her locks, and in her hand she bore 
A hollow globe of glass, that long before 
She full of emptiness had bladdorod, 

And all tho world thoroin depictured ; 
Whoso colourh, like tho rainbow, ever vanished. 

Such wat’ry orbioles young boys do blow 
Out from thoir soapy shells, and much admire 
The swimming world, which tenderly they row 
With easy breath till it bo waved higher : * 

But if they chance but roughly once aspire, 
Tho painted bubble instantly doth fall. 

Here when she came, she ’gan for music call, 
And sung this wooing song, to welcome him 
withal : 

‘‘ Love is the blossom whore there blows 
Every thing that lives or grows ; 

Love doth make tho Heav’ns to move, 
And tho Sun doth burn in love : 

Love tho strong and weak doth yoke, 

And makes tho ivy climb tho oak ; 

Under whose shadows lions wild. 

Soften’d by love, grow tamo and mild : 
Love no med’eino can appease, 

Ho bums tho fishos in tho seas ; 

Not all tho skill his wounds can stencfli, 
Not all tho sea his fire can quench : 

Love did make tho bloody spear 
Once a leavy coat to wear, 

While in his loaves there shrouded lay 
Sweet birds, for love, that Qmg and plajx 
And of all love’s joyful flame, 

I the bud and blossom am. 

Only bend thy knee to me, 

Thy wooing shall thy winning be. 

** See, see the flcweis that below* 

Nowgss fresh as morning blow, 

And of all, i^e virgin rose, 

^ T%at^ bright Aurora ahowa i 
Hour they all unleaved <&e. 

Losing tbeir virginityi . 
like unto a auminer-riiade, 

But now bom, and how they fade. 
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Ehrery thing doth pass aiiray, ^ 

There is duiger in delay : 

Come, oome, gather then the rose. 

Gather it, or it you lose. 

All the 81^ of Tagus’ shore 
Into my bosom casts his ore : 

All the Talleys’ swimming com 
To my house is yearly borne : 

Every grape of every vine 
Is gladly bruis’d to maike me wine : 

WMlo ten thousand kings, as proud, 
oarry up my train have bow’d. 

And a world of ladies send me 
In my chambers to attend me. 

All the stars in Heav’n that shine, 

And ten thousand more are mine : 

Only bend thy knee to me, 

Thy wooing shall thy winning be.** 

Thus sought the dir^ enchantress in his mind 
Her guileful bait to have embosomed : 

But he her charms dispersed into wind. 

And her of insolence admonished, 

And all her optic glasses shattered. 

So with her sire to Hell she took her flight, 
(The starting air flew from the damned 
spright) 

"Where deeply both aggriev’d, plunged them- 
selves in night. 

But to their Iiord, now musing in his thought, 
A heavenly volley of light angels flow, 

*And from his Father him a banquet brought. 
Through the fine element ; for well they knew, 
After his Lenten fast, he hungry grew : 

And as he fed, the holy quires combine 
To sing a hymn of the celestial Trine ; 

AU thought to pass, and each was past all 
thought divine. 

The birds’ sweet notes, to sonnet out their joys, 
Attemper’d to the lays angelical ; 

And to the birds the winds attune their noise; 
And to the winds the waters hoarsely call, 
And echo back again revoiced all ; 

That the whole valley rung with victory. 
But now our Lord to rest doth homewards 
fly; 

See how the night comes stealing from the 
mountains high. 

Giles Fletcher. — About 1610 . 


312.— A HYMN. 

Drop, drop, slow tears, and bathe those 
beauteous feet, 

"Which brought from heaven the news and 
Prince of Peace I ^ 

Cease not, wet eyes, His mercy to^ jntreat ! 

To cry for vengeance sin doth never cease. 

In your deep floods drown all my^^oilts and 
fears ; x 

Nor let his eye see sin but thro* my tears. 

Giles Fletcher.— About 1610 . 


313.— THE DEMAND OP JUSTICE. . 

Upon two stony tables, spread before her, 
She loan’d her bosom, more than stony 
hard. 

There slept th* impartial judge, and strict 
restorer 

Of wrong, or right, with pain, or with reward. 
There hung the score of all our debts, the 
cord 

Whore good, and bod, and life, and ueath, 
wore painted : 

Was never heart of mortal so untainted. 
But when that scroll was read, with thousand 
terrors fainted. 

a 

Witness the thunder that Mount Sinai 
hoard, 

When all the hill with fiery clouds did flame, 
And wand’ring Israel with the sight afear’d. 
Blinded with seeing, durst not touch the 
same. 

But like a wood of shaking leaves became. 
On this dread Justice, she, the living law, 
Bowing herself with a majestic awe. 

All Heav’n, to hear her speech, did into 
silence draw. 

** Dread Lord of spirits, well thou didst 
devise 

To fling the world’s rude dunghill and the 
dross 

Of the old chaos, farthest from the skies 
And thine own seat, that here the child of 
loss, 

Of all the lower hoav’n the curse and cross. 
That wretch, boast, captive, monster, 
man, might spend 

(Proud of the mire in which his soul is 
pen d), 

Clodded m lumps of clay, his weary life to end. 

His body, dust : — ^where grow such cause 
of pride P 

His soul, thy image ; — what could ho env;^?, 
. Himself, most happy, if he so would bide s 
Now grown most wretched, — who con 
remedy ? 

He slew himself, himself the enemy. 

That his own soul would her own murder 
wreak, 

If I wore silent, Heav’n and Earth would 
speak ; 

And if all fail’d, these stones would into 
clamours break. 

How many darts made furrows in his side, 
"When she, that out of his own side was 
made, 

Gave feathers to their fliglitP where was 
the pride 

Of their new knowledge ? whither did it fade, 
"When, running from ^y voice into the diade 
He fled thy sight, himself of light be* 
reav’d; 

And for Ids diield a heavy armour weav’d. 
With which, vain man, he thought God’s ^ea 
to have deoeiy’^ ^ 
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** And weUlie might delude those eyes that 
see, 

And judge by colours ; for who ever saw 
A man of leaves, a reasonable tree P 
But those that from this stook their life 
did draw, 

Soon mitde their father godly, and by law 
j^oolalmM trees almighty: gods of wood, 
Of stooks and stones, with crowns of 
laurel jitood, 

Templed, and fed by fathers with their ohild- 


** But let him hi his cal>in restless rest. 

The dungeon of dark fames/end treesing 
fire, ' 

Justice in HeaVn agaaiiiSt in»h makes 
request 

To God, and of his angels doth require 
Sin’s punidiment i if what 1 did desire, 

Or who, or against whom, or why, or 
where. 

Of, or before whom ignorant I were, 

Then should my speech their sands of sins to 


ren’s blood. 


mountams rear. 


The sparkling fanes, that bum in beaten 
gold. 

And, like the ^tars of Heav’n in midst of 
night, 

Black Egypt, as her mirrors, doth behold. 
Are but the dens whore idol-snakes delight 
Again to cover Satan from their sight : 

Yet these are all their gods, to whom 
they vie 

, The crocodile, the cook, the rat, the fly. 
Pit gods, indeed, for such men to be served by. 

4 

The Are, the wind, the sea, the Sun, and 
Moon, 

The flitting air, and the swift- wing^d hours, 
And all the watchmen, that so nimbly run, 
And sentinel about the woUbd towers 
Of the world’s city, in their heavenly 
bowers ; 

And, lest their pleasant gods should 
wont delight, 

, Neptune spues out tho Latly Aphrodite, 

And but in Heav’n proud Juno's peacocks 
scorn to light. 

• The senseless earth, tho serpent, dog, and 
cat; 

And, worse than ail these, man, and worst 
of men, 

Usurping Jove, and swelling Bacchus fat, 
And drunk with the vine’s purple blood ; 
and then 

The fiend himself they conjure from his den, * 
Because he only yet* remain’d to be 
Worse than the worst of men ; they flee 
from thee, 

And wear his altar-stones out with their 
pliant knee. 

** All that he speaks (and idl he speaks are 
‘ lies) 

Are oracles ; ’tis ho (that wounded all) 

Cures all their wounds ; ho (that put out 
their eyes) 

That gives tiiem light ; he (that death first 
did call 

• Into the world) that with his oriaal, 

Inspirits earth : he Heav’n’ s all-seeing 
qye, 

He Earth’s great prophet, he, whom rest 
doth fly, 

niat on salt billows doth, as piUows, ideeping 
He. 


**Were not the Heav’ns pure, Sn whoso 
courts I sue, 

Tho judge, to whom I sue, just to requite 
him, 

Tho cause — for sin, the punishment — ^most 
due, 

Justice herself — ^tho plaintiff to endite him, 
The angels — ^holy, bofor* whom I cite him, 
Ho — against whom, wicked, unjust, im- 
pure ; 

Then might he sinful live, and die seouxe, 
Or trial might escape, or trial might endure. 

Tho judge might partial bo, and over- 
pray’d ; 

Tho place appeal'd from, in whose courts 
ho sues ; 

The fault excus’d or punishment delay'd ; 
The parties self -accus'd, that did acouso ; 
Angels for pardon might their prayers 
use : 

But now no star can shine, no hope be 
got. 

Most wretched creature, if he know Ms 
lot, 

And yet more wretched far, because he knows 
it not 

** What should I teU how barren Earth has 
grown, 

All for to starve her chQdren P didst hot 
thou 

Water with heav’nly show'rs her womb 
unsown. 

And drop down clods of flow'ra ? didst not 
thou bow 

Thine easy oar unto the ploughman’s vow P 
Long might he look, and look, and long in 
vain, 

Might load his harvest in on empty wain. 
And boat the woods, to find tho poor oak’s 
hungry gram. 

‘*The swelling sea seethes in his angxy 
waves, 

And smites the earth that dares the ^raitors 
nourish ; • 

Yet oft thunder their light cork out- 
braves, 

^Mowix^ ^e mountains, on whose temples 
flourish * ^ 

Whole woods of garlands t and| fleir pride 
to ohexish. 
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Plough through the sea's green fields, and 
nets display 

To catch the flying winds, and steal 
away, 

Ooz'ningthe greedy sea, pris'ning their nimble 
prey. 

<< Would not the air be fill'd with streams 
of death, 

To poison the quick rivers of their blood, 
Did not thy winds fan, with their panting 
breath, 

Tk') flitting region? would not th' hasty 
flood 

Empty itself into the sea’s wide wood ? 
Did’st not thou lead it wand’riqg from 
his way, ^ 

To give men drink, and make his waters 
stray, 

To fresh the flow’ry meadows, through whoso 
fields they plo^’ ? 

“ Who makes the sources of the silver foun- 
tains 

From the flint's mouth, and rocky valleys 
slide, 

Thick'ning the airy bowels of tho moun- 
tains ? 

Who hath tho wild herds of tho forest ty'd 
In their cold dens, making them hungry 
bide, 

Till man to rest be laid ? can, beastly, ho, 
That should have most sense, only sonso- 
loss bo. 

And all things olso, bosido himself, so awoful 
see ? 

“ Wore he not wilder than tho savago 
boast. 

Prouder than haughty hills, harder than 
rocks. 

Colder than fountains from their springs 
releas’d, 

lighter than air, blinder than senseless 
stocks, 

More changing than tho river’s curling 
looks ; 

If reason would not, senso would soon 
reprove him. 

And unto shame, if not to sorrow move 
him. 

To see cold floods, wild boasts, dull stocks, 
hard stones out-love him. 

“Under tho weight of sin tho earth did 
fall, 

And swallow’d Dathan, and tho raging 
wind, 

And stormy sea, and pping whale, did call 
For Jonas : and tho air did bullets find, 
And Shot firom Heav’n a stony show’r to 
grind 

Tho fivo proud kings that for their idols 
fought, ^ 

l?lie Sun itself stood still to fifgh^ it out, 
And fire Horn Heav’n flow down, whon sin to 
Heav'n did shout. 


“ Should any to himself for safety fly, • 

The way to save himself, if any were. 

Were to fly from himself : should he rely 
Upon the promise of his wife P — but there 
What can he see, but that he most may 
fear, 

A Siren, sweet to death F upon his friends ? 
Who that he needs, or that he hath not 
lends P 

Or wonting aid himself, aid to another sends? 

“ His strength ? — ^butdust: his pleastire? — 
cause of pain : 

His hope ? — ^false courtier : youth or beauty ? 
— brittle : 

Entreaty ? — ^fond : , repentance ? — ^late and 
vain : * 

Just recomponce ? — tho world wore all too 
little : 

Thy love ? — ^he hath no title to a tittle : 
Hell’s force ? — in vain her furies Hell 
shall gather : 

His servants, kinsmen, or his children 
rather ? — 

His child, if good, shall judge ; if bod, shall 
curse Ills father. 

“ His life ? — ^that brings him to his end, 
and loaves him : 

His end? — ^that leaves him to begin his 
woo ; 

His goods ? — ^what good in that, that so 
docoivos him ? 

His gods of wood ? — ^thoir feet, alas ! arc 
slow 

To go to help, that must be help’d to go : 
Honour, groat worth ? — ah ! little worth 
they bo 

Unto thoir owners : wit ? — ^that makes 
him SCO 

Ho wanted wit, that thought ho had it, want- 
ing thco. 

“ The sea to drink him quick ? — ^that casts 
his dead : 

Angels to spare ? — they punish : night to 
hide ? — 

The vrorld shall burn in light : the Hcav’ns 
to spread 

Their wings to save him? — ^Hoav’n itself 
shall slide, 

And roll away like melting stars that glido 
Along their oily threads : his mind pur- 
sues him : 

His house to shroud, or hills to fall, and 
braise him ? 

As seijeonts both attach, and witnesses 
accuse him. 

“ What need I urge, what they must needs 
confess. 

Sentence on them, condemn’d by thoir own 
lust P 

I crave no more, and thou can’st give no less, 
Than death to dead men, justice to unjust ; 
Shame to most shameful, and most shame- 
less dust : 



9 

THE SHEPHERD-BOY. 

^ • « 

Thrice — oh * thnce happy shepherd’s life and state. 
« « * « 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleq> ; 
Himself as innocent ss are his simple sheep.” 


[Poem 314. 
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Let men^ there begin, irbeafejuatioe ends. 
’Tia omel men^, that the wrong from right 
dtfsnds.” 

She ended, and the heaVnly hierarohiee. 
Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded were ; 

^ Likft to an army that alarum cries, 

And eyexy one shakes his ydreaded spear. 
And the Almighty’s self, as he would tear 
TKe Earth, and her firm basis quite in 
sunder, 

Flam’d iJl in just revenge, and mighty 
thunder : 

Heav’n stole itself from Earth by clouds that 
moisten’d usder. * 

Giles Fletcher, — About 1610. 


3 x 4 .— HAPPINESS OF THE SHEPHEED’S 
LIFE. 

Thrice, oh thrice happy, shepherd’s life and 
state ! 

When courts arc happiness’ unhappy pawns I 
His cottage low and safely humble gate 
Shuts out proud Fortune, with her scorns and 
fawns ; 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep : 
Singing all day, his flocks ho learns to keep ; 
Himself as innocent as are his simide sheep. 

No Syrian worms he knows, that with their 
thread 

Draw out their silken lives ; nor mlken pride : 
His lambs’ warm fleece well fits his little need, 
Not in that proud Sidonion tincture dyed : 

No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 
Nor begging wants his middle fortune bite ; 
But Bwcot content exiles both misery and spite. 

Instead of music, and base flattering tongues. 
Which wait to first salute my lord’s uprise ; 
The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 
And birds* sweet whistling notes unlock his 
^es : 

In country plays is ail the strife he uses ; 

Or sing, or dance unto the rural Muses ; 

And but in music’s sports all difference refuses. 

His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content : 
The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive 
him 

With coolest shades, till noon-tide rage is 
spent; 

His life is neither togs’d in boist’rons seas 
Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease : 
Pleas’d and full blest he lives, when he his 
* God can please. 

vHis bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleeps. 
While by his side his faithful spouse hath 
place; 

His little son into his bosom creeps. 

The lively picture of his father’s face s 


Never his humble house uer stftte tflNWPot 
him: ' 

Less he could like, xf less his Qod had seni 
him ; • 

And when he dies, green tqrfe, with grassy 
tomb, content him. 

Phineas Fletcher,— 16S9. 


315 .— INSTABILITY OP HUMAN 
GREATNESS. 

Fond man, that looks on earth for happfiftiis. 
And hero long seeks what hero is never found! 
For all our good wo hold from Heav’n by 
lease, 

With many forfeits and conditions boimd ; 

Nor can wo pay the fine and rontago due : 
Though now but writ and seal’d, and giv’n 
anew, 

Yet doily wo it brook, thon^oily must ronew. 

Why should’st thou hero look for perpetual 
good, 

At every loss against Hcav’n’s face repining ? 
Do but behold whore glorious cities stood, 

With gilded tops, and silver turrets shining ; * 

Wlioro now the hart fearless of greyhound 
foods, 

And loving pelican in safety breeds ; 

Where Bcroo(‘hing satyrs fill the people's 
empty steads. 

Where is the Assyrian lion’s golden hide, 

That all the cast onco grasp’d in lordly paw ? 
Whoro that groat Persian bear, whoso swell* 
ing pride 

The lion’s self tore out with ravenous jaw P 
Or he which, ’twixt a lion and a pard, 

Through all the world with nimble pinions 
fared. 

And to his greedy whelps his conl^uer’d king- 
doms shared P 

Hardly the place St such antiquity. 

Or note of those groat monarchies wo find ; 

Only a fading verbal memory. 

An empty name in writ is loft behind ; 

But when this second life and glory fades, 

And sinks at length in time’s obscurer shades, 

A second fall succeeds, and double death in- 
vades. 

That monstrous Boost, which nursed in Tiber’s 
fen, 

Did all the world with hideous shape afiriby ; 
That fill’d with costly spoil his gaping den, 

And trode down all the rest to dust and clay: 
His bkttoring horns pull’d out by civil hsii^. 
And iron teeth lie scatter’d on the sands ; 
Back’d, bridled by a monk, with seven heads 
yoked stands. 

And that b^k Vulture, whi^xh with deathfnl'’- 
wing 

Overshadows half the earth, whose dismal 
sight ' 

Frighten’d the Muses from their naiftve sxnrfng, 
Already stoops, and flags with weary flight : 



Who then shall look for happiness benea^ ? 
VSliere each now day proclaims ohaaee, change, 
and death, 

AnA hfe itself’s as flit as is the air we breathe 
» 

Phineaa Fletcher •^Ahout 1633 


316— TO BOSES IN THE BOSOM OP 
OASTABA. 

Tee blushing virgina happie are 
fK the chaste nunn’ry of her brosts, 

Por hee d prophane so chaste a fairc, 

Who ore BhQvJid call them Cupid s neats 

Transplanted thus how bright > eo grow, 
Ilow rich a perfume doe yoo yecld ? 

In some close garden, cowslips so 
Are sweeter than 1’ the open field 

In those white ^loystors live secure 
From the rude blasts of wanton breath, 
Each houro more innocent and pure, 

Till you shall wither into death 

Then that which hving gave you roomo, 
Tour glorious sepulcher shall be 
There wants ne maiblo for a tombo, 

Whose brest hath marble boene to me 

Willxain, UahiHjtoxi — About *104^ 


317— TO CASTABA. 

to Hirstlf 

Buig forth, Hwooto choinbin (for wo have choice 
Of reasons m thy be uity and thy voyce, 

To name thee so, and scarce appearo prophane) 
Sing forth, that while the orbs oelostiull straiiie 
To occho thy sweet note, our humane earos 
May then receive the musioke of the sphoaros 
But >ot take hcede, lest if tlio swans of rhaiiies. 
That oddo harmonionspleasiuo to the stroamos, 
O th* suilden hoare thy well dn idod bro ith. 
Should listen, and in sdonoo welcome death 
And raMsht nightingales, 8tn\ing too high 
To roach thee, in the emulation d> o 

And thus thoio will be loft 110 bird to smg 
Farewell to th’ waters, welcome to the 
spring 

irtlham Habington — About 1640. 


318— TO CASTABA, 

Inquiring uhy 1 loved her. 

Why doth the stubborne iron prove 
So gentle to th’ magfuetiquo stone ? 

How know you that the orbs doe move ; 
With musioke too P smeo heard of none P 
And I will answer why I lo\e 

’Us not thy vertues, each a starre 
Which m thy soulos bright sphoaro ahind, 

Shooting theilt beauties from a farre. 

To make each gaser a heart like thiife ; 

Our vertues often meteors axe. 


’Tib not thy fkoe, I oannot spie. 

When jCoets weepe some virgin’s death. 
That (^pid wantons m her eye. 

Or perfumes vapour from her breath, 

And ’mong^ tiie dead thou onoe must lie. 

Nor is’t thy birth. For I was ne’re 
So vaine as m that to delight 
Which, ballanoe it, no weight doth bdar% 
Nor yet is object to the sight. 

But onoly fils the vulgar eare 

Nor yet thy fortunes since I know 
They, m their motion LLe the sea, 

Ebbe from the good, to the impious flow : 
And so in flattery betray. 

That raising they out overthrow 

And yet those attributes might prove 
Fuell enough t enflamo desire , 

But there was something from above. 

Shot without reason s gmde, this lire 
I know, yet know not, why I love 

Wxlham Halnngton — Ahotut 1640 


319— A DIALOGUE BETWEEN HOPE 
AND FEAB 

Checke thy forward thoughts, and know 
Hymen only joynes their hands , 

Who with even paces goe, 

Shoe m gold, ho nch m lands 

But Castara s purer fire, 

When it meotos a noble flame , 

Shuns the smoko of such desire, 
loynoB with lo\o, and bunios the same 

Yet obodionco must pre\ ailo , 

They, who o re her actions sway, 

Would have her in th’ ocean soilo, 

And contomno thy narrow sea 

Parents’ lawos must beare no weight 
When they happmesse pio\ ent, 

And our sea is not so streight, 

* But it Toome hath for content 

Thousand hearts as victims stand, 

At the altar of her eyes , 

And will partiall she command, 

Onely thine for sacrifice P 

Thousand victims must rotur^e 
She the purest will (^^esigne 
Choose Can i^hioh shall bumo. 

Choose thc^ purest, that is mmo 

WilUam lldbington — About 1640. 


320 — TO THE SPBING, 

^ fion the Uneerimntu of Caetara's Abode, 

^ aire ini.tt088« of the Earth, •with garlaada 

, ^ loTor’a chaime, from the partdit 

I ground. 
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And shew thy dowry wealth that where 
ere 

Her Btairea shall guide her, meote thy 
beauties there 

Should she to the cold northenie climates goc, 
Force thy affrighted liUies there to grow, 

Thy roses in those gelid fields t appears , 

She absent, I ha^ e all their wmter hero 
Or If to th* tomd zone her way she bend. 

Her the coole l^icatbing of Favonius lend 
Thithoie command the birds to bring their 
quires , 

That zone is temp late I have ’ll his fires 
Attend her, courteous bfimg, though wo 
bhould here 

Lose by it all the trcasfircs of the veero 

T 1 illi ti i IJ ih in j ton — About 1 G 40 


321 —TO SEYMORS, 

TJic Hon^c in nhuh Cistira ImJ 

Ble«*t temple, hailo, whero the chast altar 
stands 

Whioh Nature built but the oxactoi hands 
Of \crtuo poh^ht 1 hough soil into deny 

My prophaiio fecte accesbe, my vowes bhall 
flye 

Maj those musitions w hich divide the ayro 
With thou harmonious breath, their flight 
pr^p lie 

For this gl xd j Into and all their accents frame, 
To teich the ccolio my Castara s lumo 
The bcautious trooi es of Oraces led by Love 
In chaste attempts, posscs&o the iicighb rmg 
grovo 

Where may the sprmg ducll *-1111 May 
every tree 

» Turno to a 1 xurcll and prophoticko bo, 

■^liioh shall in its fir^'t ora« lo divine. 

That courteous late decrees Castaia mine 

illiam Hal injion — Ahoict 1 C 40 


* . 322 — DESCEIPTION OF C VsTAEA 

I Like the violet, which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade 
My Cafltara lives unknowno. 

To no looser eje betraj d, 

For shee*B to her selfe untrue 
.Who dehghts 1 th pubheke view 

Such IS her beauty, as no arts 
Have ennc/ht with borrowed grace 
Her high birth no pndo imparts. 

For she blushes m her place 
Folly boasts a glorious Uood, 

• She is noblest bemg good 

Cautious she knew never yet 
What a wanton courtship meant , 

Not speaks loud to boast her wit, 
i In her silence eloquent 

Of herself survey she takes, 

But ’tweene men no difference makes 


She obeyea with speedy 

Here grave x^arents* wise commands* 

And so mnooent, that ill, 

She nor acts, nor understands. 

Women’s feet runne still astray. 

If once to ill they know tho way. 

She sailos by that rocko, tho court, 

Whero oft honour splits hoi ma^t 
And rotir dnosso thinks the port, 

When her fame may anchor cast 
Vortue safely cannot sit, 

Wliero vice is enthron d foi wit 

She holds that dajo s ploasuio best, 

Whore sinno waits not on dohght , 
Without in xsko or ball or feast. 

Sweetly s2)onils a winter s night 

O re that darknL-=i«o whence is thiust, 
Plrayor and blccpo oft gox crus lust 

Sho her throno mikos icayn climbo, 

While wild passions caiituo ho 
And o ich aitic lo of time. 

Her 1 urt thougliis lo Heaven flie 
All he 1 X owt A religious be, 

And he r ] 0 sho \ owes to nio 

B ilh tni JIal nigton — ihout ICJO 


323— TO CASTARA 
Th hii Mil (f ini c nt T \ 

Wo saw and woo d oich othci s < >cs, 

My s< iilo eoniraeted then with thino, 

And both burnt ui one batiitiLt, 

By w^hich our marriage grew dix ino 

woldci 3 outh, whoso soul is sense, 
Prophano tlio t( mjde of delight 
And purihasG endless iieniteuco 
With tho «‘tolno ploasuro of one night 

Time s over om s, while w o despiso 
The 8en«‘iiall ido] of our (la3, 

I or though tho Sunno doe boi and rise, 

Wo joy one everlasting day 

Whoso li lit no jealous clouds obscure, 
While each ot us sbine innociut 
Tho troul led stream is htill 1 11 pure, 

With M rtuo fluH away eonlcnt 

And though opinions often erro, 

Wee lo coiiit the mode st hmilo of fame, 

I or bmuo s bl 1/ k dangei c ireles }icr, 

Who hath infection 111 her name 

Thus when to one darko silent roomo, 
Death shall our loving cofims thrust 
Fame will build columncn on our tombo. 
And u Ide a perfume to onr dust 

J\ilUam Hahington -^Ahoi t VjU) 


324— MY NOBLEST FSIENB, 

' •• 10 , ESQUIBE^ 

Sir, 

I hate the countne’s durt and manxiers, yet; 
I love the silence , I embrace the writ 


Vo • 
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And courtship, flowing here &u a full tide. 

But loathe the ezx>enoe, the Vanity, and pride. 
No place each way is^ happy. Here I hold 
Commerce with some, wjto to my eare unfold 
(After due* oath ministred) the height 
And groatnesse of each stsv shines in the state, 
The brightnesse, the eolypse, the influence. 
With others 1 commune, who teU me whence 
The torrent doth of forraigno discord flow : . 
Belate each skirmish, battle, overthrow, 
Soone as they happen ; and by rote can toll 
TlQkse Qermane townoa,even pusele mo to sjhsII. 
IJie croBso or prosperous fate of princes, they 
Ascribe to rashnesse, canning, or delay : 

And on each action comment, with more skill 
Than upon Livy did old Matchavill. 

O busio folly : Why doe I my braiiio 
Perplex with the dull pollioies of Spoine, 

Or quick designos of Franco r* Wliy not repairo 
To the pure inn< cenco o* th’ country ayre : 
And neighbour thee, deare friend P Who so 
dost give 

Thy thoughts to worth and vortuo, that to live 
Blest, is to trace thy wayos. There might 
not we 

Armc against passion with philosophio ; 

And, by the aide of leisure, so coutroule 
What-oro is earth in us, to grow all soide ? 
Knowledge doth ignorance ingender when 
Wo study mysteries of other men 
And f orraigne plots. Doe but in thy owne shade 
(Thy head upon some flowry pillow laido, 

Kind Nature’s huswifory) contemplate all 
His stratageins who labours to iiithral 
The world to his great master, and youlo findo 
Ambition mocks it solfe, and grasps the wind. 
Not oonfpiost makes us grout. Blood is too 
deare 

A price for glory : honour doth appears 
To statesmen like a vision in the night. 

And jugler-liko workes o’ th’ deluded sight. 
Th* nnbusiod onely wise : for no respect 
Itidaiigers them to orrour ; they affect 
Truth in her naked beauty, luid behold 
hlan with an oquall eye, nor bright in gold 
Or tall in title ; so much him they weigh 
A.i vertuo roiseth him above his clay. 

Thus let ns value things : and since wo find 
Time bends us toward death, let’s in our mind 
Create new youth ; and arm against the rude 
Assaults of ago ; that no dull solitude 
O' th’ country dead our thoughts, nor busiecare 
O* th’ towne make us not thinko, where now 
wo are 

And whether wo ore bound. Time nere forgot 
His journey, though his steps we numbrod not. 

William Habinyton. — About 1640. 


325.~NOmNE LABIA ME/. APERIES. 

Noe monwent of me romainp, 

My mam^orie rust ^ 

In the same marble with my dust. 

Ere I the spreading lanr^ game, 

By writing wanton or prophime. 


Te glorious wonders of the skies. 

Shine still, bright starres, 

Th* Almightie’s mystick oharactera ! 

He not your beautious lights surprize, 

T* illnminate a woman’s eyes. 

Nor, to imrfumo her veinoa, will I 
In each one set 
The purple of the violet : 

The untoucht flowre may grow and dye 
Safe from my fancie’s iujurio.' 

Open my lippes, groat God ! az»d then 
Ho soaro above 

The humble flight of camall love. 

Vpward to thee lie force my pen, 

And trace no path bf vulg(>r men. 

For what can our unbounded sonles 
Worthy to be 

Their object finde, excepting thee P 
Whore can I fixe P since time controules 
Our pride, whose motion all things roulos. 

Should I my solfe ingratiate 
T’ a prince’s smile. 

How soone may death my hopes beguile ? 
And should I farmo the proudest state, 

I* mo tounaut to uncertoine fate. 

If I court gold, ^vill it net rust P 
And if my love 

Toward a femolo beauty move, 

How will that siirfot of our lust 
Bistast us, when resolv’d to dust ? 

But thou, iEtornall banquet ! whore 
For ever wo 

May foede without satiotio ! 

Who harmonio art to the care, 

Who art, while all things else appearo ! 

While uj) to thee I shooto my flame. 

Thou dost dispenco 
A holy death, that murders senco, 

And makes mo scomo all pompes, that ayme 
At otlior triumphos than thy name. 

It crownes me with a victory 
So heavenly, all 

That's earth from zno away doth fall. 

And 1, from my cormi>tion free, 

Grow in my vowes even port of thee. 

William Uabington. — About 1640. 

326.— PAUCITATEM BIERUM MEOBUM 
NUNCIA MIHI. 

Toll mo, O groat All-knowing God ! 

What period 

Hast thou unto my dayes assign’d ? 

Like some old leafelesse tree, shall I 

Wither away, flip violently 

Fall by the axe, by lightning, or the wind 

Heere, where I flrst drew vitall breath. 

Shall I meete death ? 

And finde in the same vault a roome 
Where my fore-fathers’ ashes sleeps P . 

Or shall I dye, where none sh^ weepe 
My timelease fate, and my oold'edMh totqmbe F 
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Shall I ’gainat the awift Fartbiana fight, 

And in their flight 
BeoeiTe my death ? Or shall I see 
T^t envied peace, in which we are 
Tnnmphant yet, disturb’d by warre, 

And penrii by th’ mvaduig enemie ? 

Astrologers, who calculate 
Yncertsune fate, 

Affirme my schomo doth not presage 
Any dbn(^ment of my dayos 
And the physitian gra\oly sayos, 

I may exgoy a levciont length of ago 

But they are jugglers, and by slight 
Of art the sight « 

Of faith delude *and in their schoole 
They onely practise how to make 
A niistery of each mistake, 

And teach strange woids credulity to foole 

For thou ii«ho first didst motion gi\o, 
Whereby things li\o, 

And time hath being ' to conccalo 
Future a\ outs dnlst thinke it ht 
To checko th ambition of our wit, 

And koe|>e in awe the cuxious search of zoale 

Therefore, so I picp ir d f'till be. 

My God, for thee 

0 th* sudden on m> Hpiiits may 
Some killing apo]ik\io t‘Oi/o, 

Or let mo by a dull disease, 

Or wo ikonod by a feeble age, decay 

And so I in thv fa\our djo, 

No memorio 

For mo a well wrought tombo prepare, 

For if my soldo bo mong tho blost, 

Though my pooro ashes want a chest, 

1 shall forgive the trespasse ot my heire. 

William Hahimjton — About 1640 


327— ET EXALTAVIT HUMILES. 

How cheerfully th unpartiall Sunno ^ 

Gdds with his beaines 
Tho narrow stieamcs 
O* th’ brooko which sdently doth runno 
Without a name ? 

And yet disdainos to lend his flame 
To tho wide channoll of the Thames ? 

The^ largest mountaincs barren lye, 

* And lightmug fcaro, 

Though tho> appoaro 
To bid dohoncc to the skio , 

Which m one houro 

W* have seen the openmg earth devonre, 

When m their height they proudest were. 

• 

But th’ humble man heaves up his head 
lake some nch vale 
Whoso fmites nere fade 
With flowres, with come, and vines ore-spread. 
Nor doth oomplame 
Ore-flowed by an lU-season’d raina 
Or kiattmr’d*by a storme of hade. 


Like a tall barke treasure fraught. 

He the seas cleere 
Both qmot steere- 

But when they ore t* a tempest wrought i 
More gallantly 

He spreads his sado, and doth more high, 
By Bwellmg of tho wa\e8, appoare. 

For tho Almighty joyes to force 
Tho glorious tide 
Of humane pnde 

To th* lowest ebbo , that ore his coursogf 
(Which rudely boro 
Downe what oppos’d it heretofore) 

His feeblest encmio may stride 

But from his ill thatcht roofo ho brings 
Tho cottager, 

And doth piofcrro 
Him to th adored state of kings 
Ho bids that hand * 

Which labour hath made rough and ton’d 
Tho all commanding scepter boaro 

Let then tho mighty cease to boast 
Their boundlosso sway 
Since in their sea 

Few saylo, but by some storme ore lost. 

Let them themselves 
Beware for they are their owno shelves 
Man still himsolfo hath cost away. 

B ilUam llabingUm — About 1640 


328 —CUPID BISSOLVI. 

Tho soulo which doth w^h God unite, 
Those ga^itioH how doth she slight 
Which oro opimon sway f 
Like sacred virgin wax, which shines 
On altars or on martyrs shnnos, 

How doth she bumo away P 

How violent ore her throwes till she 
From envious earth delivered be, 

Which doth her flight rostraine P 
How doth she doato on whips and rackes, 
On fires and tho so dreaded axe, 

And every murd’ring paino P 

How Hoone she loaves the pnde of wealth, 
Tho flatteries of youth and health, 

And fame s more precious breath; 

And every gaudy circumstance 
That doth the pompo of life advance 
At the approach of death ? 

The cunnmg of astrologers 
Observes each motion of the storres, 
Placmg all knowledge there 
And lovers m their mistrosse* eyes 
Contract those wonders of the skies. 

And seeko no higher sphere. 

The wandimg pilot sweatee to find 
*Thp cagsef that produce the wind 
Still gazing on the pole. * 

The politician scomes all art ' 

But what doth pride and power impart. 
And swella the amijitiona so{de. 


SiB John Suckling.] 
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But ho whom heavenly fire doth warme, 
And 'gainst these powerfall follios ajrme. 
Doth soberly disdaine. 

All these fond humane misterics. 

As tho deceitful! and unwise 
Distempers of our braino. 

Ho as a burden boaros his clay, 

Yet vainely throwes it not away 
On every idle cause : 

But with tho samo untroubled oyo 
Ckn or resolve to live or dyo, 
bogordlosse of th’ applause. 

My God ! If *tis thy groat docrco 
That this must tho last moment ho 
Wherein I breathe this ayro ; 

My heart obey os, joy’d to rcjtroaio 
From tho false favours of tho great 
And troachoiy of tho fairo. 

When thou shalt plcaso this soulo t* en- 
throne 

Above impure corruption ; 

What should I grieve or foaro, 

To thinko this breathlosso body must 
Become a loathsome hcapo of dust, 

And noro againo appears. 

For in tho firo when ore is tryod. 

And by that torment purified, 

Doo wo doploro tho losso ? 

And when thou shalt my soulo rofine, 

That it thereby may purer shine, 

Shall I griovo for tho drosso ? 

William Hahiuffton, — About 1C40. 


329.~S 0 N G. 

Why BO palo and wan, fond lover ! 

Pr'ythoe why bo palo ? 

Will, when looking well can't move her. 
Looking ill prevail ? 

Pr’y thee why so pale ? 

Why SO dull and muto, young sinner ! i 
Pt'ythoo why bo muto ? 

Will, when spoaking well can’t win her. 
Saying nothing do’t ? 

Pr'j'thoo why so muto ? 

Quit, quit for shamo ! tliis ivill not move. 
This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can mako her 
Tho dovil take her ! 

Sir John Suckling, — About 1C40. 


330.— -A BALIatJ) UPON A WEDDING. 

I tell thee, Dick, where I have been, 

Where I the rarest things have .le^ : v 

O, things without compare ! 
Suoh sights again cannot be found 
In any place on English ground. 

Be it at woke, or fair. 


At Charing-Oross, hard by the way 
Where we (thou Imow’st) do sell our hay, 
There is a house with stairs i 
And thore did I see ooming down 
Such folks as are not in our town, 

Vorty at least, in pairs. 

Amongst the rest, one pest’lent fine, 

(His beard no bigger though than thine,) 
Walk’d on before tho rest : 

Our landlord looks like nothing to hinr : 

Tho king (God bless him) ’twou’d undo him^ 
Shou’d ho go still so drest. 

At Courso-a-park, without all doubt, 

Ho should have first^bcon takon out 

By all tho maids i* tho town : 
Though lusty Roger there had been, 

Or little George upon tho Groen, 

Or Vincent of tho Crown. 

But wot you what ? the youth was going 
To mako an ond of all his wooing ; 

Tho parson for him staid > 

Yet by his leave, for all his hasto, 

Ho did not so much wish all past 

(Perchance) as did tho maid. 

Tho maid — and thereby hongs a talc— 

For such a maid no Whitson alo 

Could over yot produce : 

No grax)o that’s kindly ripe could bo 
So round, so plump, so soft as sho, 

Nor half so full of juico. 

Her finger was so small, tho ring 
Wou’d not stay on which they did bring,. 

It was too wide a pock : 

And to say truth (for out it must) 

It look’d like tho groat colliur (just) 

About our young colt's nook. 

Hor foot beneath her petticoat, 

Like littlo mico stolo in and ont, 

As if tlioy fear’d tho light : 

But oh ! sho dancos such a way ! 

No sun ni^on an Eastor day 

Is half So fine a sight. 

Ho wou’d have kiss’d her once or twice. 

But sho wouM not, she was so nice, 

Sho won’d not do't in sight ; 

And then she look’d as who shou'd say 
I will do whnt I list to-day ; 

And you shall do’t at night. . 

Her chooks so rare a white was on. 

No daisy makes comparison, 

(Who soos them is undoiie) 

For streaks of rod were mingled there, 

Suoh os ore on a Katherine pear. 

The side that’s next tho sun. 

Her lips were rod, and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin, 

Somo bee had stung it newly. 
But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face, 

I dui^ no more upon them gaae. 

Than on the sun in JUy. 
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Her mouth so small, when she does^spealc, 
Thou’dst swear her teeth her words did breah, 
That they might passage get 5 
But she so handled stiU the matter, 

They camo as good as ours, or better, 

And are not spent a whit. 

If wishing shou’d bo any sin, 

The parson himself had guilty been, 

She look'd that day so purely : 
And did the youth so oft the feat 
At nigftt, as some did in conceit, 

It would have spoU’d him, surely. 

Passion o* me ! how I run on ! 

There’s that that wou’d bo thought upon, 

I trow, besides the bride : 

The bus’nesB of the kitchen’s great, 

For it is fit that men should cat ; 

Nor was it there denied. 

Just in the nick the cook knock’d thrice, 

And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey ; 

Each serving man with dish in hand, 

March’d boldly up, like oiu' train’d band, 
Presontod, and away. 

When all the moat was on the table, 

What mail of knife, or tooth, was able 
To stay to bo entreated : 

And this the very reason was, 

Before the parson couhl say grace, 

The company were seated. 

Now hats fiy off, and youths cpwrouso ; 

Healths first go round, and then tho house, 

The brides came thick and tliick ; 
And when ’twas named another’s health. 
Perhaps ho mode it hor’s by stealth. 

And who could help it, Dick ? 

O’ tho sudden up they rise and dance ; 

Then sit again, and sigh and glance : 

Then dance again and kiss. 

Thus Bov’rnl ways tho. time did pass. 

Whilst every woman wish’d her place. 

And every man wsh’d his. 

• By this time all wore stolon aside 
To counsel and undress the bride ; 

But that ho mu.st not know ; 

But yet ’twas thought he guest her mind, 

And did not mean to stay behind 
Above an hour or so. 

Whfen in ho camo (Dick) thcro sho lay. 

Like new-fal’n snow melting away, 

Twas time, 1 trow, to port. 

Kieses were now tho only stay, 

Which soon sho gave, as who wou’d say. 

Good b’ye, with all iny heart. 

• 

But just as heavens wou’d have to cross it. 

In came the bridemaida with tho posset ; 

The bridegroom eat in spite ; 

For had he left the women to ’t 
It wou’d have cost two hours to do *t, 

^Which were too much that night. 


At length the candle’ s ont, and now 
All that they had not done, they do 1 

What that is, who eon tell P 
But I believe it was no more 
Than thou and I have done before 

With Bridget and with Nell ! 

Sir Joint Suckling, — About 1040 . 


331.— CONSTANCY. 

Out upon it, T have lov’d 
Three Avholo days together ; 

And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings. 

Ere he shall discover 

In tho whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But tho sjuto on’t is, ^10 praise 
Is duo at all to mo ; 

Love with mo had made no stays, 

Hod it any been but sho. 

Hod it any boon but sho 
And that very face. 

There hiul been at least ere this 
A dozen in her place. 

Sir John Snclcling,^-^ About 1040 . 


332.— SONG. 

I prithee send mo bock my heart, 

Since I can not have thine ; 

For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then should’ st thou have mine ? 

Yet now I think on’t, lot it lie, 

To find it were in vain ; 

For thou’st n thief in either eye 
Would steal it bock again. 

Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together P 

Oh love ! where is thy sympathy, 

If thus our breasts thou sever ? 

But love is such a mystery, 

I cannot find it out ; 

For when I think I’m best resolv’d, 

I thou am in most doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woo, 

I will no longer pine ; 

For I’ll boliove I have her heart 
As mucli as she has mine. 

Sir John Suckling, '---About 1049. 


333.— DESCRIPTION OF JTHE PRIESTESS 
0 OF DIANA. 

Withm|k little silent grove hard by, 
Upon a small ascent, he mAght espy 
A stately chapel, richly gilt without, 
Beset with shady syoamores about ; 
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And ever and anon he might well hear 
A eonnd of mneio steal in at his ear. 

As the ¥rind gave it being. So sweet on air 
Would strike a siren mute, and rayish her. 

He sees no creature that might cause the 
same, 

But ho was sure that from the grove it came. 
And to the grove he goes to satisfy 
The cariosity of oar and eye. 

Thorough the thick-leaved boughs ho mokes a 
way, 

Nor could the scratching brambles make him 

elKj, 

But on he rushes, and climbs up a hill. 
Thorough a glade. Ho saw and hoard his 
fill— . 

A hundred virgins there ho might espy, 
Prostrate before a marble deity, 

Which, by its portraiture, apiioar’d to bo 
The imago of Diana. On their knee 
They tended thofl devotions with sweet airs. 
Offering the incense of their praise and 

prayers. 

Their garments all alike. • # # 

* « * « * 

And cross their snowy silken robes they 
wore 

An azure scarf, with stars embroider'd o’er ; 
Their hair in curious tresses was knot up. 
Crown'd with a silver crescent on the top ; 

A silver bow their loft hand hold, their right, 
For their defence, held a sharp-headed flight 
Of arrows. # # # # # 

Under their vestments, something short 
before, 

White buskinB, laced with ribbandiug, they 
wore; 

It was a catching sight to a young eye, 

That IjOVo hoAl fix'd before. TTo might espy 
One whom the rest had, sphcrc-liko, circled 
round, 

Whoso head was with a golden chaplet crown’d: 
Ho could not see her fiiee, only his car 
Was blest with the sweet words that came 
from her, 

John Chalkhill, — About IGlfl. 


334.— THE IhlAGE OP JEALOUSY IN 
THE CHAPEL OP DIANA. 

• ♦ A curious eye 

Might see some relies of a piece of art 
That Psycho mode, when Love first fired her 
heart; 

It was the story of her thoughts, that she 
Curiously wrought in lively imagery ; 

Among the rest she thought of Jealousy, 

Time left untouoh’d to grace antiquity, 

She was deoyphor’d by a tim'rous dame. 
Wrapt in a yellow mantle lined wtih flame ; 
Her looks were pale, oontraetod with a frown, 
Her ey6s BuspCtsioua, wandering up ibd down; 
Behind her Fear attended, big with child, 
ASbie to fdght Presumption if she smiled; 


After hgr flew a sigh between two springs 
Of briny waters. On her dove-like wings 
She boro a letter seal'd with a half moon. 
And superscribed — this from Suspicion. 

John Chalkhill, — About 1649. 


335.— THE WITCH’S CAVE. ‘ 

Her coll was hewn out in the nikrble rook 
By moro than human art. She uc&d not 
knock — 

The door stood always open, largo and wide, 
Grown o’er with woolly moss on either side. 
And interwovo with iyy’s flattering twines, 
Through wliich the carbuncle and diamond 
shines ; 

Not set by art, but there by Nature sown 
At the world's birth ; so storlike bright they 
shone, 

They sorvod instead of tapers, to give light 
To the dark entry. # # # # 

* * * * In they wont: 

The ground was strewn with flowers, whose 

sweet scent, 

Mixt with the choice perfumes from India 
brought, 

Intoxicates his brains, and quickly caught 
llis credulous sense. The walls wore gilt, and 
sot 

With precious stones, and all the roof was fret 
With a gold vine, whoso straggling branches 
spread 

O'er all the arch — ^tho swelling grapes wore 
rod ; 

This art had mode of rubies, cluster'd so, 

To the (iuickoat eye th(*y more than seem'd to 
grow. 

About the walls lascivious pictures hung. 

Such as whereof loose Ovid sometimes sung ; 
On either side a crow of dwarfish elves 
Hold waxen tapers taller than themselves. 

Yet so well shaped unto their little stature, 
80 angol-liko in face, so sweet in feature, 
Thoir rich attire so differing, yet so well 
Becoming her that wore it, none could tell 
Which was the fairest. * # # 

After a low salute they all 'gon sing, 

And circle iu the stranger in a ring ; 

Orandra to her charms was stopt aside. 
Leaving her guest half won, and wanton eyed; 
Ho hod forgot his herb — cunning delight 
Hod so bewitch'd his oars, and blear’d his 
sight. 

That he was not himself. • * * 

* * • * Unto his view 

She represents a banquet, usher'd in 

By such a shape as she was sure wotdd win 
His appetite to taste — so Hko she was 
To his Clariuda both in shape and face, 

So voiced, so habited, — oi the aomo gait 
And comely gesture. • • • 

* * • Hardly did he refrain 

Prom sucking in destruotion at her lip ; 

Sin'a eup will poiaon at the amallest sip. 
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She weepB and woos again vrith auhtlenesS) 
And wil^ a frown she ohidea hia baokword- 
nesB : 

Have you (said she), sweet prince, so soon 
forgot 

Your own belovod Clarinda P Are 3 *on not 
Tlio samo you wore, that you so slightly hpt 
By her that once you mode the oabinut 
Of your choice counsel P Hath some worthier 
lovo 

Stole vour affections? What is it should 
move 

You to dislike so soon ® Must I still taste 
No other dish but sorrow ? When wo last 
Emptied our souls into each other's breast 
It was not BO. * t * 

* * * Wllh that she wept afresh * * 

* * She seem'd to fall into a s wound ; 
And stooping down to raise lior from the 

ground, 

Ho puts his herb into his month, whoso taste 
Soon changed his mind ho hfts her — but in 
vain. 

His hands foil off, and she fell down again : 
With that blie leant him such a frown ns 
would 

Ha^o kill’d a <*omnion lover, atid made cold 
Even lust itself. # * # 

* * # q'lio lights went out, 

And darkness hung tJio chamljcr round about : 
A jelling, helli'^h utu^o was enh w hero hoard. 

John ChalUidh — About 1010. 


336 —THE VOTAKESS OF DIANA. 

Clarinda came nt last 

With all her train, wdio, ns along she pass’d 
Thorough tho iiiw'ard court, did make a lane, 
Opening their ranks, and elo«<ing them again 
As mIio wont forward, with obsequious gost ore, 
Doing their rovorencc. Her upward vesture 
\Vas of blue t»ilk, glistering with etors of gold, 
^ Girt to her w'aist by Berponte, that enfold 
And wrap themselves together, rowoU wrought 
And fashion'd to tho life, one would have 
thought 

They had been real. Underneath hho wore 
A coat of silver tinsel, short before, 

And fring'd about with gold : white buskins 
hide 

The naked of her leg ; they were loose tied 
Witb azure ribands, on whose knots were seen 
Most costly gems, fit only for a queen. 

Her hair boimd up like to a coronet, 

With diamonds, rubies, and rich napphiros set , 

And on tho top a silver crescent plac’d, 

And all the lustre by such beauty grac’d, 

Ag her reflection made them seem more fair ; 
One would have thought Diana's self were 
there; 

For in her hand a silver bow she held, 

And at her back Ih'ero hung a quiver fill'd 
With turUo-foather'd arrows. 

John ChalkhilL — About 164D. 


337.— A VAIiEDIOTION. 

Bid me not go where neither sans nor showors 
Do moke or cherish ; 

Where discontented things in sadness lie, 

And nature grieves tis I ; 

When I am ported fmm those eyes 
IVom which my better day doth rise. 
Though Home propitious power 
Should plant me in a bower, 

Where, amongst happy lovers, I might soo 
How nhowcTs and muiheams bring 
One everlasting spring ; ^ 

Nor would those fall, nor those shine forth 
to mo. 

Nature herself to him ia lost. 

Who loHcth her ho honours most. 

Then, fairest, to my parting view display 
Your graces all in one full day ; 

Whoso bleRsed t>hapoa I'll snatch and keep, 
till when * 

I do return and view again : 

So by this art, fancy shall fortune cross, 
And lovers live by thinking on their loss. 

William CartwrifjhL — ..Itoaf IG^tf. 


33^ — CHLOE, 

Who wishfd ytntiuj tnovyh for tuf\ 

Ohloo, why wish you that your years 

Would backwards run, till they mot mine P 
That perfect likeness, which endears 
Tilings unto things, might us combine. 

Our ages so in date agree, 

That twins do differ more than wo. 

There are two births ; tho one when light 
First Btnk(»s tho now awakened bonso ; 

Tho other when two souls unite : 

And wo must count our life from thence : 
When you lov'd mo, and I lov’d you, 

Tlien both of us were bom anew. 

* Lovo then to us did now souls give, 

And in those bouIs did plant new pow’rs : 
Since when another life wo live, 

Tho breath wo breathe is his, not ours ; 

Lov o makes those young whom ago doth chill, 
And whom ho finds young kc»Gps young still. 

Love, like that angel that slioll call 
Our bodies from the silent grave. 

Unto one ago doth raise us all ; 

None too much, none too little have ; 

Nay, that the difforonco may bo none, 

Ho makcB two not alike, but one. 

And now since yon and I ore such, 

Toll mo what’s yours, and what ia mine ? 
Onr ojos, oii^bars, our taste, smell, touch, 

J>o, like oiu: bouIh, in one combine ; 

So, by thif, Fas well may bo • 

Too old for you, as you for mo* , 

WilUo/m Cartwright— Ahouit 1640 . 

^ f - 
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339.— LOVE’S DABTS. 

Where is that learned wretoh that knows, 
What are those darts the veil’d god throws ? 

0 lot him tell me ere I die 

When ’twas he saw or heard them fly ; 
Whether the sparrow’s iduraes, or dove’s. 
Wing them for various loves ; 

And whether gold, or load, 

Quicken, or dull the head : 

1 will anoint and keep them warm, 

And^make the weapons heal the harm. 

Fond that I am to ask ! whoe’er 
Did yet see thought ? or sileneo hear P 
Safe from the search of liiiman 03^0 
These arrows (as their wa^'s are) fly ; 

The flights of angels part 
Not air with so much art ; 

And snows on i^troams, wo may 
Say, louder fall than thoy^. 

So hopeless I must now endure. 

And neither know the shaft nor cure. 

A* sudden fire of blushes shod 
To die white paths with hasty red ; 

A glance’s lightning swiftly thrown. 

Or from a true or seeming frown ; 

A subtle taking smile 
From passion, or from guile ; 

The spirit, life, and graco 
Of motion, limbs, and face : 

These miaconcoit entitles <larts, 

And tears the bleedings of our hearts. 

But as the feathers in the \viiig 
Unblemish'd are, and no whjuiuIs Imng, 

And harmless twigs 110 bloodshed know, 

Till art’ doth fit thorn for the bow ; 

So lights of flowing graces 
Sparkle in several places, 

Only adorn the ports, 

Till that wo mako them darts ; 

Thomsolvus are only twigs and quills : 

Wo give them shape, and force for ills. 

Beauty’s our grief, but in the ore. 

Wo mint, and stamp, and then ailoro ; 
like heathen we the image crown. 

And indiscrootly then fall doym : 

Tlioso graces all w^oro meant 
Our jo3% not diseontoiit ; 

But with untaught desires 
Wo turn those lights to fires. 

Thus Nature’s healing herbs wo take, 

And out of euros do poisons make. 

William Cartwright. — About 1640. 


340.— THE KISS— A DIA^AKSUE. 

Among thy^fanoies tell mo this : 

What iij the thing wo call a kiss P — 

1 shall resolve yo what it is : 


It is a creature bom, and bred 
Between the Ups, all cherry red ; 

By love and warm desires fed ; 

And makes more soft the bridal bed : 

It is an active flame, that flies 
First to the babies of the eyes. 

And charms them there with lullabies ; 

And stills the bride too when she cries : 

Then to the chin, the cheek, the ear^ 

It frisks, and flies r now hero, now there ; 
*Tis now far off, and then ’tis near ; 

And here, and there, and everywhere. 

Has it a speaking yirtuo r — ^Ycs. 

How speaks it, say ? — Do*you but this. 
Part your join’d lips, then speaks your 
kiss; 

And this love’s sweetest language is. 

Has it a body ? — Ay, and wings. 

With thousand rare encolourings ; 

And as it flies, it gently sings, 

Love honey yields, but never stings. 

Robert Ilcn'iclc. — About 1648. 


341.— TO BLOSSOMS. 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree. 

Why do you fall so fast P 
Yo\ir date is not so past, 

But you may stay yet here awhile, 

To blush and gently smile. 

And go at last. 

What ! wore yo bom to bo 
An hour or half’s ilclight, 

And so to bid good-night ? 

*Tis pity nature brought yo forth 
Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where wo 

May read how soon things have < 

Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 

And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you a while, they gUdo 
Into the grave. 

Robert Ucrrick.^Ahout 1648. 


342.— TO DAFFODILS. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 

As yot the early-rising sun 

Has not attain’d his noon : 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hast’ning ^y 
Has run 

But to the even-song ; 

And having pray'd together, wo 
Will go with you sdon^ 1 


I 
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We liaye short time to stay as yoa 
We have as short a spring ; 

As qaiok a growth to meet decay, 

As you or anything : 

We die, 

As your hours do ; and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning dew 
Ko’cr to be found again. 

* Robert Herrick — Ahoiit 1648. 


343.— S O N G. 

Gather ye rose-buds, while ye may, 

Old Timo®iK still a flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he'-s a getting. 

The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he’s to sotting. 

The ago is best whioh is the first, 

When youth and blood aro warmer ; 

But })cing spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then bo not coy, but use your time, 

And, whilst yo may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime. 

You may for over tarry. 

Robert Herrick, — About 1648. 


344 .— TO MEADOWS. 

Ye have beeja fresh and prreen, 

Ye have boon fill’d with flowers ; 

And ye the walks have boon. 

Where maids have spent their hours. 

Ye have beheld where they 

With wiokor arks did como. 

To kia.s and bear away 
Tlic richer cowslips homo. 

You’ve hoard them sweetly sing. 

And seen them in a round, 

Each virgin liko a iSpring 
With honey suckloB crown’d. 

But now wo seo none hero, 

Whose silvery foot did tread, 

And, with dishevell’d hair. 

Adorn’d this smoother mood. 

Idko unthrifts, having spont 
Your stock, and needy grown, 

Ye*ro left hero to lament 
Your poor estates alone. 

Robert Herrick, — About 1648. 


345 .— THE COUNTEY LIFE. 

Sweet country life, to such unknown 
Whoee lives ore others’, not their own ! 


But serving hourtB and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee t 
Thou never plough’st the ocean’s foam 
To seek and bring rough pepper home ; 

Nor to the Eaktem Ind dost rove, 

To bring from thence the scorched dove : 
Nor, with the loss of thy loved rest. 

Bring’ st home the ingot from the West. 

No : thy ambition’s mastor-picoe 
Flics no thought Idghor than a flooce ; 

Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 
All scores, and so to end the year ; 

But walk’st about thy own dear bounds^ 

Not envying others’ larger grounds : 

For well thuu know’st, ’tie not th’ extent 
Of land makes life, but sweet content. 

When now the cock, the ploughman’s horn, 
Calls forth the lily-wriatod mom, 

Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go, 

Which though wcll-soil’d, yet thou dost 
know • 

That the best compost for the lands 
Is the wise master’s foot and hands. 

Ihore at the plough thou flud’st thy team. 
With a hind whistling there to them ; 

And chcor’st thorn up by singing how 
The kingdom’s portion is the plough. 

Tills done, then to th’ oiiamcird meads 
Thou go’st ; and as thy foot thoro treads, 
Thou soo’st a present godlike power 
Imprinted in each herb and flower ; 

And smell’ st th#) breath of grout-eyed kino, 
Bwoot as the blossoms of the vino. 

Hero thou behold’ st thy largo sleek neat, 

Unto the dewlaps up in moat ; 

And, as thou look’st, the wanton steer. 

The heifer, cow, and ox, draw near. 

To make a pleasing pastime there. 

These seen, thou go’st to view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox ; 

And find’st their bellies thoro as full 
Of short sweet grass, as bocks with wool ; 
And loavost thorn as they feed and fill ; 

A shepherd piping on a hill. 

For sports, for pageantry, and plays. 

Thou hast thy oyos and holidays ; 

On which the young men and maids meet, 

To exercise their dancing feet ; 

Tripping the comely country round, 

With daffodils and daisies crown’d. 

Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast ; 

Thy may-poles too, with garlands graced ; 

Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsuii-alo, 

Thy shcaring-fcast, which never fail ; 

Thy harvest-home, thy wassail liowl. 

That’s tost up after fox i’ th’ hole ; 

Thy mummeries, thy Twelfth-night kings 
And queens, thy Christmas revdlinga ; 

Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit ; 

And no man pays too dear for it. 

To those thou hast thy tii&es to go, 

And trace tAe hare in the treacherous snow ; 
'j^iy witfy wiles to draw, and get 
The lorlAnTO the trammel net 9 
Thou hast thy cockrood, and thy glade 
To take the preoious pheasant made ; 


Snattox.]' PBIMBOS£S FOXXD WCEH MOBNINa DEW. [Taa»s Fssiop.^ 


Thy Ume-twigB, snam, and ^t^hUa, then 
To Gat(di the pUfering birds, not men. 

O happy life, if that their good 
The hnsbandmen but understood ! 

Who all the day thomselvoa do please, 

And younglings, with such sports as these ; 
And, lying down, have nought to affright 
Sw^ot sleep, that mahos more short the night. 

Robert Herrick. — About 1648. 


346.x ^TO PBIMBOSES, FILLED WITH 
MOBNING DEW. 

Why do ye weep, sweet babes P Can tears 
Speak grief in you, 

Y^o wore but bom 
Just as the modest morn 
Teem’d her refreshing dew ? 

Alas ! you have no^ known that shower 
That mars a flower, 

Nor felt the unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind ; 

Nor are ye worn with years, 

Or warpM as w-o, 

Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty flowers, like to orphans younrr. 
Speaking by tears before ye have a tongue. 

Speak, whlmp’ring younglings, and make 
known 

The reason why 
Ye droop and weep ; 

Is it for want of sloop, 

Or childish lullaby ? 

Or that ye have not scon as yet 
The violet ? 

Or brought a kibs 
From that sweet Iwuirt to this ? 

No, no ; this sorrow shown 
Dy your te.T.rs shod, 

TVonld have this lo<»tiiro road — 

“ That ' things of greatest, so of meanest 
worth, 

Conooivod with griof aro, and with tears 
brought fortli.” 

Robert Herrick. — About 1648. 


347 *““^ 

Some ask’d me where the rubies grow. 

And nothing did I say. 

But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 

Some ask’d how x>oarls did grow, and where. 
Then spoke I to my girl, , 

To part her lips, and show mo there 
The qnorelcta of pearl. 

One ask’d mo where the rosea grov* 

I 1 Y>ado him not go seek ; 

I But forthwith \;ade my Julia show*' x 
A budjoi either ohoek. 

Robert HerrieJe.— About 1648. 


348.— CHEBBY EIPB. 

Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 

Fnll and fair ones-^ome and buy ; 

If so be you ask me where 
They do grow ? — ^I answer, Thera^ 

Where my Julia’s lips do smiles 
There’s the land, or cherry-isle j 
Whoso plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 

. Robert Herrick.-~^Abont 16*18. 


349 .--A THANKSGIVING FOR HIS 
HOUSE, 

Lord, Thou hast given me a coll, 

Wlierein to awell ; % 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weatherproof ; 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry. 

Whore Thou, my chamber for to ward. 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Mo while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 

Both void of state ; 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Wlio hither come, and freely got 
Good words or moat. 

Like as my parlour, bO my hall, 

And kitchen small ; 

A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unchipt, unflead. 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or brier 
Make me a fire, 

Close by who-*o living coal I sit, 

And glow like it. 

Lord, T confess, too, when I dine. 

The pulse is Thine, 

And all tho^o other bits that bo 
There i>lacod by Thee. 

, The worts, the i^urslain, and the mess 
Of water-cress, 

Which of Thy kindness Thou hast bent : 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet. 

To bo more sweet. 

'TisThou that crown* st my glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth ; 

And giv’st mo wassail bowls to drink, 
Spiced to the brink. 

Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That bows my land : 

All this, and better, dost Thou send 
Me for this end : 

That I should render for my port 
A thankful heart, 

'Wliich, fir d with incense, I resign 
As wholly thine : 

But the acceptance-— that must be, 

O Lord, by Thee. 

Robert Herrick. — About 1648. 
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3Sa— TO'STOD GOD. 

Weigh mo the fire ; or ofmet thou find 
A way to measure out the wind ; 
Distinguish all those fioods that aro 
Mixt in that watery theatre, 

And taste thou them as saltless thoro. 

As in their channel first they were. 

Tell me the people that do keep 
Within the kin^oms of the deep ; 

Or fetch mo back that cloud again, 
BAhivor’d into seeds of rain. 

Toll me the motes, dusts, sands, and spears 
Of com, when summer shakes his ears , 
Show me that world of stars, and u hence 
They noiseless spill ^eir influence • 

This if thou ^onst, tlien show mo Him 
That rides the glorious cherubim 

Robert llei^ricL — About 1C48. 


351.— TO COBINNA, TO GO A-MAYING. 
Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 
Upon her ^\ mgs presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-qmlted colours through the air; 
Got up, s\\ eot slug a-bed, and see 
Tho dew bespangling herb and tree 
Bach flower has >vcpt, and bow’d toward tho 
east. 

Above an hour sineo, yet you arc not drost, 
Nay, not so mueh as out of bod ; 

When all tho birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns . *tis 
sin. 

Nay, profanation, to keep in, 

When as a thoiis.ind virgins on this day, 
Spring hoonor than tho lark to fetch m May. 

Biso, and put on j our foliage, and bo seen 
To eomo forth, like the sprmg time, fresh and 
green, 

And Bweot as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair ; 

Foot not, the loaves wdl strew 
Gems in abundance upon >011 ; 

Besides, tho childhood of tho day has kept. 
Against you eomo, some orient pearls unwept 
Come, and receive them while tho light 
Hangs on tho dew-locks of the night 
And Titan on tho eastern hill 
Betiros himself, or else stands still 
Tidl you come forth. Wash, dress, bo brief in 
'praying ; 

Few beads aro best, when once wo go a- 
Maying 

Come, my Coriima, come ; and, coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a 
• pork 

Made green, and trimm'd with trees , 
see how 

Devotion gives each house a bough. 

Or branch ; each porch, each door, ore 
this. 

An ark, a tabernacle is, 




ICade up of white thorn neatly interwove $ 

As if here were those oooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street. 

And open fields, and we not see't P 
Come, we’ll abroad, and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May t 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying, 
But, my Cormna, come, lei’s go a-Maying. 

There’s not a budding boy or girl, this day, 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ore this, is come 
Back, and with white thorn ladoi^iome. * 
Some have despatch’d thoir cakes and 
cream 

Before that wo have left to dream ; 

And some have wept, and woo’d, anil phghteil 
troth, 

And choso thoir priest, ore we can cost oil 
sloth : 

Many a green gowr^has been given ; 
Many a lass, botli odd and oven , 

Many a glance, ton, lias been sent 
From out tho eye, love’s firmament : 
Many a jest told of tho key's betraying 
This night, and locks pick’d ; >ot w’liro not a- 
Maying. 

Como, let us go, wliilo wo arc in our prime. 
And take tho harmless folly of tho time 
We shall grow old ap»u*o, and dio 
Before wo know our liboriy 
Our life IS short, and our days run 
As fast away as does tho sun , 

And as a vaxiour, or a drop of rain 
Oiico lost, can ne’er bo foimd again ; 

So when or you or I aro moilo 
A fablo, song, or flooting shoilo ; 

All love, all liking, all dohght 
Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 
Then, whdo time borvos, and wo are but de- 
caying, 

Como, my Cormna, eomo, lots go a-Ma>ing. 

Robert Herrick, — Ahvift 1C48 


352.--SONG. 

Why should jou '.wear I am forsworn. 
Since thmo I vow’d to bo ^ 

Lady, it is already mom, 

And ’twas last night I swore to thee 
That fond impossibihty. 

Have I not lov’d the© much and long, 

A tedious twelve hours* space P 

I miiv^t all other beauties wrong, 

And rob thoo of a new embrace, 

Could I still dote uppn thy face. 

Not btttfill joy in thy brown hair 
^ By otlers may bo found ; 

But Bmust search the blaok and fair. 
Like skilful mineralists that/Kiund 
For treasure in unplougii^d-v^ ground. 

m & 



TO^UOASTA. 


[Thibd nUIOD.— 


BfCOyjtD IiOTSUCE.] 


Tb 0 n, if when I lutve lov'd my round. 

Thou prov’Bt tho pleasant she ; 

With spoils of moaner boautioa crown’d, 

I laden will return to thee. 

Even sated with variety. 

liicha/rd Lovelace.^Ahout 1649. 


3S3.— TO LUCASTA, 

Going to the Wars. 

TSI mo not, sweet, I am unkind, 

That from tho nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast, and quiet mind, 

To war and arms I fly. 

True : a new mistress now I chaso, 

The first foe in tho field ; 

And with a stronf^or faith embrace 
A sword, a h 'irso, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such, 

Ah 3'ou too shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov*d I not honour more. 

Richard Lovelace. — About 1640. 


But not a reformation so, 

As to reform were to o’erthrow ; 
lake watches by unskilful men 
Disjointed, and set ill agfain. 

The public faith I would odoro, 

But she is bankrupt of her store ; 

Nor how to trust her can I see, 

For she that cozens all, must me. • 

Since then none of these can bo 
Fit objects for my love and me ; 

What then remains, but th* only spring 
Of all our loves and joys ? Tlio King. 

Ho, who being tho whole ball 
<lf day on earth, lends it to all ; 

When seeking to eclipse his right, 

Blinded, wo stand in our own light. 

And now an universal mist 
Of error is spread o’er each breast, 

With such a fury edged, as is 

Not found in th* inwards of th* abyss. 

Oh, from thy glorious starry wain 
Dispense on mo one sacred beam, 

To light mo where I soon may boo 
How to serve you, and you trust mo. 

Richard Lovelace. — About 1649. 


354.— TO LUCASTA. 

From Prison. 

Long in thy shackles, liberty, 

1 ask not from those walls, but thee ; 

Left for a while another* h bride 
To fancy all the world beside. 

Yet o*or I do begin to love. 

See I how I all my objects prove ; 

Then my free soul to that coiifine, 

’Twore possible I might call mine. 

First I would bo in love with peace, 

And her rich swelling breasts iucroaso ; 
But how, alas 1 how may that bo. 
Despising earth, she ^vill love me ? 

Fain would I bo in love with war, 

As my dear just avenging star ; 

But war is lov’d so ov’ry whore, 

Ev’n ho disdains a lodging here. 

Thee and thy wounds I would bemoan 
Fair thorough-shot religion ; 

But ho lives only that kills thee, 

And whoso bin^ thy hands is free. 

I would love* a parliament 

As a main prop from hoav*n sent ; 

But, ah ! who's ho that would be wedded, 
To th* fairest body that's beheaded ! 

Next would I court my liberty, 

And then my birthright, proi>crty ; 

But can that be, when it is known 
There’s nothing you can coll yod ' own ? 

A reformatio^ I would have, ^ 

As for our griefs a sov’reign salve; 

That is, a cleansing of each wheel 
Of state, that yet some rust doth feel 


355.— TO ALTHEA. 

From Prison. 

When love %vith unconfinod wings 
Hovers within my gates ; 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at tho grates ; 

Wlien I lie tangled in her hair. 

And fetter’d to her eye ; 

The gods that wanton in the air, 

Know no such liberty’. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 

Our hearts with lo^-al flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine wo stoop, 
When healths and draughts go free, 

Fishes that tipple in tho deop 
Know no such liberty. 

When (like committed llnucts) I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

Tho sweetness, mercy', majosty, 

And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud, how good 
He is, how groat should be ; 

Enlarged winds that curl tho flood 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for on hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free ; 

Angola alone that soar above 
l^oy such liberty. 

Richard Lovelaee.-^Ahoui 1649. 
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THE MUSE’S LOOKOrChaiiASS. 


[Tkoicaa BiNDoxiPa, 


3S6.— S O N G. 

Amarantlia, sweet and fair, 

Forbear to braid that shining hair ; 

As my curious hand or eye, 

Hovering round thee, let it fly : 

Let it fly as unconfined 
As its ravisher the wind, 

Who has Joft his darling east 
T# wanton o’er this spicy nest. 

Every tress must bo confess'd 
But neatly tangled at the best, 
like a clew of golden thread 
Most excellently ra'^lled : 

Do not then wind up that light 
In ribands, and o'orclond the night ; 

Like the sun in his early ray. 

But shako 3 *our head and scatter day. 

liichard Lovtlact\ — AhoiU 1G40. 


357 .— A LOOSE SARABAND. 

Ah mo, tlio little tyrant thief, 

As once my heart was ]ilayiug. 

He snatch’d it u]), and flow away. 
Laughing at all my pra^ ing. 

Proud of his purchase, he surveys, 

And curiously sounds it ; 

And though ho sees it full of wounds, 
Cruel still on ho wounds it. 

And now this heart is all his sj>ort, 
■Wliich as a ball ho boundeth, 

From hand to hand, from breast to lip. 
And all its rest confoundeth. 

Then as a top ho sots it up. 

And pitifully whips it ; 

Sometimes ho clothes it gay an«l fine. 
Then straight again ho striiis it. 

Ho cover’d it with false belief, 

Wliich gloriously sliow’d it ; 

And for a morning cushionct 
On’s mother he bestow'd it. 

Each day with her small brazen stings 
A thousand times she raced it ; 

But then at night, bright with her gems. 
Once near her breast she placed it. 

Then warm it ’gan to throb and bleed. 
She know that smart and grieved ; 

At length this poor condemned heart, 
With these rich drugs reprieved. 

She wash’d the wound with a fresh tear, 
Which my Lneasta dropped ; 

And in the sleeve silk of her hair 
’Twaa hard bound up and wrapped. 

She probed it with her constancy. 

And found no rancour nigh it ; 

Only the anger of her eye 

Had*wrought some proud flesh nigh it 


Then press’d she hard in every vein, 
Which from her kisses thrilled, 

And with the balm heal’d all its ])ain 
That from her hand distiUed. 

But yet this heart avoids me still. 

Will not by me bo owned ; 

But, fled to its physician’s broast, 

Thoro proudl}' sits enthroned. 

RichanJ Lovelace , — About 1649. 


358 .— TO A LADY ADMIRING HERSELF 
IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 

Fair lady, when you see the grace 
Of beauty in your looking-gl^s ; 

A stately forehead, smooth and high. 
And full of princely majesty ; 

A sparkling oyo, no ffbm so fair, 

Whoso bistro dims the 05 'prian star ; 

A glorious cheek, ilivinely sweet, 

Whcroiii both ros-es kindly meet ; 

A cherry lip that would entice 
Even gods to kiss at any price ; 

You iliiiik no beauty is so raro 

That with jour shadow might compare; 

That your roflt‘ction is alone 

The thing that men must dote upon. 

Madam, alas ! your glass doth ho. 

And you aro much deceived ; for I 
A beauty know of richer grace ; 

(Swcc»t, ho not angry) 'tis your face. 
Hence, then, O loom more mild to be, 
And leave to lay your blame on me : 

If mo your real sulistanco move, 

When you ko much your shadow lovo, 
Wise nature would not let jour oyo 
Look on her own bright majesty ; 

Which, had jou once but gazed upon, 
You could, excei)t yourself, lovo noUo ; 
What then you cannot lovo, lot mo. 

That face I can, you cannot soo. 

Now you have what to lovo, you’ll say, 
What thou is left for mo, I pray r* 

My face, sweet heart, if it please thee ; 
T^t i^hieh you can, I cannot see : 

So either lovo shall gain his duo, 

Yours, sweet, in me, uiid mine in yon. 

Thomas Rand About 1630. 


359 .— FROM THE MUSE’S LOOKING- 
GLASS. 

Soo, brother, how the wicked throng and 
crowd 

To works of vanity ! not a nook or comer 

In all this houno of sin, this cavo of filthiness, 
This den spiritual thieves, but it is stuff’d, 
Stuff’d, ami staff’d full, os is a cushion, 

*With tAe mwd reprobate. • 

Sister, were there not before iims — 

Yes, 1 will say inns (for my zeal mds me 
Say filthy inns ; enough to harbour such 
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Aa trarell’d to destniotion the broad way. 

But they build more and more — ^more shops 
of Satan P 

Iniquity aboundeth, though pure zeal 
Teach, preach, huff, puff, and snuff at it ; yet 
still. 

Still it aboundeth ! Had we seen a church, 

A new-built church, erected north and south. 
It had boon something worth the wondering at. 
Good works are done. 

I say no works are good ; 

Go )d %orks are merely popish and apocryphal. 
But the bad abound, surround, yea, and 
confound us. 

No marvel now if playhouses incroaso, 

For they are all grown so obscene of late. 
That one begets another. 

Flat fornication ! 

I wonder anybody takes delight 
To hear them pratClo. 

Nay, and I have hoard, 

Tliat in a — ^tragedy, I think they call it. 

They make no more of killing one another, 
Than you sell pins. 

Or you sell feathers, brother ; 

But are they not hang*d for it P 
Law grows partial. 

And fhids it but chance-medley : and their 
comedies 

Will abuse you, or mo, or anybody ; 

Wo cannot put our monies to increase 
By lawful usury, nor break in quiet, 

Nor put off our false wares, nor keep our wives 
Finer than others, but our ghosts must walk 
Upon their stages. 

Is not this flat conjuring, 

To make our ghosts to walk ore wo bo dead ? 
That's nothing, Mrs. Flowordew ! they will 
play 

Tho knave, the fool, the dovil and all, for 
money. 

Impiety ! O, that mon endued with reason 
Should have no more grace in them ! 

Bo thoro not othor 

Vocations as thriving, and more honest ? 
Bailiffs, promoters, jailors, and apparitoiirs. 
Beadles and martiids-mon, the needful instru- 
ments 

Of tho republic ; but to make themselves 
Suoh monsters ! for they are mon«(tors — th* are 
monsters — 

Base, sinful, shameless, ugly, vile, deform'd, 
Peniioious monsters ! 

I have hoard our vicar 

Call play-houses tho colleges of transgression, 
Wherein tho seven deadly ains are studied. 

Why then tho city will in time bo mado 
An univorsity of iniquity. 

Wo dwell by Blao^-Friars* college, whore I 

wonder 

How that profane nest of pemioioitf birds 
Boro roost themaelvos thoro in tho ^ li^t of us^ 
8 o many good ilad well-disposed persons. 

0 impudence. ! 

It waa a zealous prayer 

1 heard a brother m^e conoeming pUy-honses. 


For charity, what is't ? 

That the Globe 

Wherein (quoth he) reigns a whole world of 
vice, • 

Had been consnmed; the Phoenix burnt to 
ashes ; 

The Fortune whipt for a blind whore ; Black- 
Friars 

Ho wonders how it ’scapod demolishing 
I* th* time of reformation : la^^tly! he wi^’d 
Tho Bull might cross tho Thames to the Bear- 
garden, 

And thoro bo sonn^y baited. 

A good prayer ! 

Indeed, it something pricks jaiy conscience, 

I come to sell *om pins and looking-glasses. 

I have their custom, too, for all their 
feathers ; 

'Tis fit that wo, which arc sincere professors, 
Should gain by infidels. 

Thomas liaiuJol^ih. — About 1630. 


360.— TO MY PICTURE. 

When ago hath miwlo me what I am not now, 
And every wrinkle tells me whore tho plough 
Of Time hath furrow’d, when an ice shall flow 
Through every vein, and all my head bo snow ; 
When Death displays his coldness in my cheek, 
And I, myself, in my own picture seek, 

Not finding what I am, but what I was ; 

In doubt which to believe, this or my glass ; 
Yet though I alter, this remains the same 
As it was drawn, retains the priniitivo frame, 
Aiwl first complexion ; hero will sUll be seen, 
Blood on tho cheek, and down upon the chin : 
Hero tho smooth brow will stay, tho lively eye, 
Tho ruddy lip, and hair of youthful dye. 
Behold what frailty wo in man may boe, 
'Whose shadow is loss given to change than ho. 

Thomas ItandoJph, — About 1630. 


361.— TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet bird ! that sing’st away the early hours 
Of winters past, or coming, void of care ; 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling 
flowers : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers, 
Thon thy Creator’s goodness dost declare. 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spore, 
A '-tain to human sense in sin that low’rs. 
What soul can he so sick which by thy songs 
(Attired in sweetness) sweetly is not driven ^ 
thiite to forget earth’s turmoils, spites, and 
wrongs, 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven P 
Sweet artless songster! thou my mind dost 
raise 

To airs of spheres-— yes, and to ang^s* lays. 

irilltam Dmmiifumd, — About 1640. 



F/om 1558 to 1640.] 


THE DB^TH OEHOSAMONB. 


' phK^iuB U£t. 


362.— TO HIS LUTE. 

My lute, be as thou wort when thou didst grow 
With thy green mpther in some shady groyo, 
When immelodious winds but made thee move, 
And birds their ramage did on thee bestow. 
Since that dear voice which did thy sounds 
approve, 

Which wont in such harmonious strains to flow, | 
Is reft froxz^ earth to tune the spheres above, 
Wh6t art thou but a harbinger of woe P 
Thy pleasing notes bo pleasing notes no more. 
But orphan wailings to the fainting ear, 

Each stroke a sigh, each sound draws forth a 
tear ; ^ 

For which bo Alent as in woods before : 

Or if that any hand to touch theo deign, 

Like widow’d turtle still her loss compl^. 

William Dmmmond. — About 1C40. 


363.— SPRING. 

Sweet Spring, thou com’st with all thy goodly 
train, 

Tliy head with flames, thy mantle bright with 
flow’rs. 

The zephjTS curl the green locks of the plain. 

The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their 
fthow’rs. 

Sweet Sjjring, thou com’bt — ^but, ah ! my 
pleasant hours, 

And happy days, with thee come not again ; 

The sad memorials only of my pnin 

Bo with thee come, which turn my sweets to 
sours. 

Thou art the same which still thou wert before, 

Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair ; 

But she whoso breath embalm’d thy wholesome 
air 

Is gone ; nor gold nor gems can her restore. 

Neglected virtue, seasons go and come, 

IVlien thine forgot ]i»» cdo&ed in a tomb ! 

Willuxm Vninunond. — About 1640, 


36 s.^ 0 HN the BAimST,* 

The last and greatest herald of heaven’s King, 
Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild. 
Among that savage brood the woods forth 
bring. 

Which he more harmless found than man, and 
mild ; 

His food was locusts, and wdiat there doth 
spring, 

With honey that from virgin hives distill’d, 
Parch’d body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing, 
Mode him appear, long since from earth exiled, 
There burst he forth ; oil yo whoso hopes rely 
On God, with mo amidst those deserts mourn. 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn ! 
Who listen’d to his voice, obey’d his cry P 
Only the oclioo<j, which ho made relent, 
Rung from their flinty caves, Repent, repent! 

William Ihunfttiond. — About 1640. 


366.— THE PRAISE OF A SOLITARY 
LIFE. 

Thrice happy ho who by some shady grove, 
Far from the clamorous world, doth live his 
own. 

Thou solitary, who is not alone, 

But doth converse with tlmt eternal love. 

O how more sweet is bird’s harmonious moan, 
Or the hoarso sobbings of the widow’d dove, 
Than those smootli whisperings near a prince’s 
throne, 

Wliichgood make doubtful, do the evil approve ! 
Ohow more sweet is Zeidi> r’s wholesome breath, 
And sighs embalm’d which now>born flowers 
unfold. 

Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath ! 
How sweet are streams to ])oison drank in gold I 
The world is full of horror, troubles, blights : 
Woods’ harmless shades have only true de- 
lights. 

William VrifuimomK^ About 1640. 


I 364.— THINK ON THY HOME. 

I Look, how the flower which ling’ringly doth 
' fade, 

I The morning’s darling late, the summer’s 
queen, 

{ Spoil’d of that juice which kept it fresh and 
green, 

A*b high as it did raise, bows low the head : 
Right so the pleasures of my life being dead. 
Or in their contraries but o^y seen. 

With swifter speed declines than erst it spread, 
And (blasted) scarce now shows what it hath 

been. 

I * As doth the pilgrim, therefore, whom the night 
! By darkness would imprison on his way, 

Think on thy home (my soul) and think aright, 
j Of what’s yet left theo of life’s wasting day ; 

I Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy mom, 
) And twice it is not given thee to be bom. 

I * WilUcm Drummond,— About 1646. 


3C7.— THE DEATH OF ROSAMOND. 

Fair Rosamond within her bower of late 
(While these sad storms had shaken Henry’s 
state, 

And ho from England last had absent been) 
Retired hcr*4clf ; nor had that star been seen 
To shine abroad, or with her lustre grace 
The woods or walks adjoining to the place. 
About those places, while the times were 
free, 

Oft with a train of her ifttendants she 
For pleaiiire walk’d ; and like the huntress 
, queen, I 

With Ubr fight nymphs, was by the people seen. 
Thither the oountry la^ and swqjns, that near 
To Woodstock dwelt, would come to gaae on 
her. 


I 
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Theii: jolly May-games there would they pre- 
sent. 

Their Armless sports and rastio merriment, 
To give this beauteous paragon delight. 

Nor that officious service would she slight ; 
But their rude pastimes gently entertain. 

# # * # 

Now came that fatal day, ordain'd to see 
The eclipse of beauty, and for ever be 
Accursed by woeful lovers, — all alone 
Into her chamber Bosamond was gone ; 

% * # * 

While thus she sadly mused, a ruthful cry 
Had pierced her tender ear, and in the sound 
Was named (she thought) unhappy Rosamond. 
(The cry was utter’d by her grieved maid, 
From whom that clow was taken, that betray’d 
Her lady’s life), and while she doubting fear’d. 
Too soon the fatiO(, certainty appear'd : 

For with her train the wrathful (luoon was 
there : 

Oh ! who can tell what cold and killing fear 
Through every part of Rosamond was struck ? 
The rosy tincture her sweet cheeks forsook. 
And like an ivory statue did she show 
Of life and motion reft. Hod she been so 
Transform’d in deed, how kind the Fates hod 
boon, 

How pitiful to her ! nay to the queen ! 

Even she herself did seem to entertain 
Some ruth; but straight revenge return’d 
again, 

And fill’d her furious breast. “ Strumpet 
(quoth she), 

I need not speak at all ; my sight may be 
Enough exproHsiou of my wrongs, and what 
The oonsoquenoe must i>rovo of such a hate. 
Here, take this poison'd cup ” (for in her hand 
A poison’d cup she hod), and do not stand 
To parley now : but <lriuk it presently. 

Or else by tortures be resolved to die ! 

Thy doom is sot.” Pale trembling Rosamond 
Rocoivos the cup, and kneeling on the ground. 
When dull amavoment soincMvhai h:ul forsook 
Her breast, thus humbly to the queen she 
spoke : 

“ I dare not hope you should so far relent, 
Groat queen, as to forgive the xmiiishment 
That to my foul ofEbnoe is justly duo. 

Nor will 1 vainly plead excuse, to show 
By what strong arts I was at first betray’d, 
Or tell how many subtle snares were laid 
To catch miuo honour. Those though ne’er 
80 true, 

Con bring no recompense at all to you, 

Nor just excuse to my abhorreil crime. 

Instead of sudden death, I crave but time, 

• * • * 

No more (ropliod the furious queen) ; have 
done ; 

Belay no longer, lost thy choice b&i gone, , 
^id that a stemer death for thee rexfiain.” 

AO more did Rosamond entreat in vain ; 

But, forced to hard necessity to yield, 

, Drank of the fhial potion tlmt she held» 


flory ; 
ion the 


And with it enter’d the grim tyrant Death : 

Yet gave such respite, that her dying breath 
Might beg forgiveness from the heavenly j 
throne, • y 

And pardon those that her destruction »' 
Had doubly wrought. ‘^Forgive, O I^rd 
(said she,), / 

Him that dishonour’d, her that murder’ld me. 
Yet lot mo speak, for truth’s sake, / angry 
queen ! • 

If you had spared my life, I might ha\j 
In time to coino the example of your j 
Not of your shame, as now; for 
story 

Of hapless Rosamond^s read, the bcs|| 

And holiest people, as they \W1 dotes' 

My crime, and call it foul, they will afi 
And call unjust, the rage of Eleanor. 

And in this act of yours it will be thoughfi 
Iving Henry’s sorrow, not his love, Jt^ou 
sought.” 

And now so far tho venom’s force assail’d 
Her vital parts, that life with language fail’d. 
That well-built palace where the Graces mode 
Thoir chief abode, where thousand Cupids 
play’d 

And couch'd thoir shafts, whose structure did 
delight 

Even nature’s self, is now demolish’d quite, 
Ne’er to bo raised again ; tho untimely stroke 
Of death that precious cabinet has broke. 

That Henry’s xdoased heart so long had held. 
"With sudden mourning now tho house is fill’d; 
Nor can tho queen’s attendants, though they 
fear 

Her wrath, from weeping at that sight forbear. 
By rough north blasts so blooming roses fade ; 
So crushed falls tho lily's tender blade. 

* # * ' * 

Thomas 2Iay, — About 1G49. 



36S.— THE SPRING. 

Those whiter Lilies which tho early mom 
Seems to have newly woven of sloavcd silk. 

To which, on banks of wealthy Tagus bom. 

Gold was thoir cradle, liquid pearl their 
mUk. 

These blushing Roses, with whoso virgin 
leaves, 

Tho wanton wind to sport himself presumes^ 

Wliil’^t from thoir riflod wardrobe ho rocoivos 
For his wings purple, for his breath per- 
fumes. 

Both those and these my Celia’s pretty foot 
Trod nx) — ^but if sbe should her face dia- 
play, 

And fragrant breast — they’d dry again to tho 
root, * 

As with the blasting of the mid-day’s ray; 

And this soft wind, which both perfumes and 
cools. 

Pass like the unregarded breath of fools. 

Sit Richard Fansihawe, — Abavt 1648. } 
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Them blnshing rose, within whose yirgiu leaves 
The wanton wind to sport himself presumes, 
Whilst fn>m their rilM wardrobe he receives 
Por his wings pnrple, for his breath perfumes ! 

Blovm in themoming, thou shalt fade ere noon : 
What boots a life which in such haste forsakes 
theeP 

Thou’rt wondrous frolic being to die so soon : 
And pSssing proud a little colour makes thee. 

If thee thy brittle beauty so deceives. 

Know, then, the thing that sii^ells thee is thy 
bone ; 

For the some beauty dotli in bloody loaves 
The sentence of thy early death contain. 

Borne clown’s coarse lungs will poison thy 
sweet flower, 

If by the careless plough thou shalt bo tom : 
And many Horods lie in wait each hour 
To murder thee as soon as thou art bom ; 
Nayi force thy bud to blow ; their tyrant breath 
Anticipating life, to hasten death. 

Sir liichard Fansliaivc, — About 1648. 


370 .— THE SAINT’S ENCOUEAGEMENT. 

Fight on, bravo soldiers, for the cause ; 

Fear not the oavoliors ; 

Their threat’nings are as senseless, as 
Our jealousies and fears. 

^8 you must perfect this great work, 

And all malignants slay. 

You must bring back the king again 
The clean contrary way. 

’Tie for Beligion that you fight. 

And for the kingdom's good, 

. By robbing churches, plundering men. 

And shedding guiltless blood. 

Down with the orthodozol train. 

All loyal subjects slay ; 

When these are gone, we shall be bleat. 

The clean contrary way. 

When Charles we’ve bankmpt made like us, 
Of crown and power bereft him, 

And all his loyal subjects slain, 

. And none but rebels left him, 

Wlien we’ve beggar’d all the land, 

And sent our tranks away, 

We’ll make him then a glorious prince. 

The dean contrary way. 

*Tia to preserve his majesty, 

• That we against him fight, 

Nor are we ever beaten back. 

Because our cause is right :. 

^ If any make a scrapie on’t. 

Our declarations say. 

Who fight for ns, fight for the king 
The d^an contrary way. 


At Keynton, Branford, Plymouth, York, 
And divers places more. 

What victories we saints obtain’d, 

The like ne’er seen before I 

How often we Prince Eupert kill’d, 

And bravely won the day ; 

Tlie wicked cavaliers did run 
The clean contraJ^ way. 

The true religion we maintain, 

The kingfdom’s peace and plenty ; 

The privilege of parliament 
Not known to one of twenty ; 

The ancient fundamental laws ; 

And teach men to obey 

Their lawful sovereign ; and all those 
The clean contrary way. 

We subjects’ liberties preserve. 

By prisonments and plunder. 

And do enrich ourselves and state 
By keeping the wicked %iider. 

Wo must preserve mechanics now, 

To lecturise and pray ; 

By them the Gospel is advanced 
The clean contrary way. 

And though the king be much misled 
By that malignant crow ; 

He’ll find us honest, and at last 
Give all of us our diio. 

For wo do wisely plot, and idot, 

Eebellion to destroy, 

He sees wo stand for peace and truth, 

The clean contrary way. 

The public faith shall save our souls. 

And good out-works together ; 

And ships shall save our lives, that stay 
Only for wind and weather. 

But when our faith and works fall down. 
And all our hopes decay. 

Our acts will bear us up to heaven, 

The clean contrary way. 

Sir Richard Fanshanve, — About 1648. 


371 .— A EICH FOOL. 

Thee, senseless stock, because thou’rt richly 
gilt, 

The blinded people without cause admire. 

And superstition impiously hath built 
Altars to that which should have been the fire. 

Where shall my tongue consent to worship 
thee, 

Since all’s not gold that glisters and is fair ; 
Carving but makes an imago of a tree : 

But go^ of images are made by prayer. 

Sabean incense in a fragrant cloud 
lUnstriously suspended o’ej thy crown 
LUie a king’s canopy, makes thee allow’d 
For more tlim man. But let them take thee 
•dovm, I 

And thy true value be once understood, 

Thy dull idolaters will find thon’rt^wooid. 

Sir Richard Fan$h9we,^About 1648. 
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372.— OONDIBEBT. | 

THX ABamtEKT. 

The kingr to €k>ndibeit is grown so kinde. 

That he preventa the beauteoue IKhodalind 
In giving of her love ;^nd Gondibert 
Laments his breast holds but a single heart ; 
'Which Birtha grieves her beauty did subdue. 
Since bo undoes the world in being true. 

Fult grows the presence now, as when aU 
know 

Some stranger prince must be receiv’d with 
state; 

When courts shew those, who come to see the 
show; 

And all gay subjects like domosticks woite. 

Nor Ulfinoro nof Goltho absent wero ; 

Whoso hopes expect what list'ning Birtha 
(hid 

In the adjoyning closet) fears to heave ; 

And boggs kinde Hoav’n in pitty would 
forbid. 

The king (who never time nor pow’r mis- 
spent 

In subjects’ bashfulness, whiling groat 
deeds 

Like coward councols, who too late consent) 
Thus to his secret will aloud proceeds. 

“ If to thy fame,” (bravo youth) “ I could 
Oild wings, 

Or make her trumpet louder by my voice, 

I would (as on example drawn for kings) 
Froclaim the cause, why thou art now my 
choice. 

** But this wero to suspect the world asleep, 
Or all our Lombards with their envy blindo, 
Or that the Huns so much for bondage weep, 
As their drown’d eios cannot thy trophies 
Undo. 

** YiThen this is heard, uono dare of what I 
give 

ProHnmo their equal merit might have 
shar’d ; 

And to say more, might moke thy foes 
believe, 

Thy dong’rous worth is grown above re- 
ward. 

Howard oven of a crown, and such a crown. 
As by Hoav’n’s model ancient victors wore; 
When they, as by their coyn, by laws wore 
known; 

For laws but modo moro currant victors* 

pow'r. 

** A crown soon taught, by wh| m pow’r first 
wasgivgn; ^ * 

Y^en victors (of dominion cautious made 
By hearing of that old revolt in Heav’n) 

Kept pow’r too high for subjeote to invade. 


A (vown, which ends by armies their do- 
bate. 

Who question height of pow’r ; who by the 
law 

(Tin plain obedience they make intricate) 

Would not the people, but their rulers aw. 

** To pow’r adoption makes thy title good ; 

Preferring worth, as birth give§ prinoeiif 
place ; 

And vertue's claim exceeds ^ the i^ght of 
blood, 

As soul’s extraction does the bodie’s race. 

“ Tot for thy blood’s long walk through 
princes’ veins, « 

Thou maist with any Lombard measure 
time ; 

Though ho his hidden house in Ilium feigns ; 

And not step short, when Hubert’s self 
would climbe. 

“ And Hubert is of highest victors’ breed ; 

Whoso worth I shall for distant empire 
choose ; 

If ho will learn, that you by fate precede, 

And what ho never had, he cannot lose. 

His valour shall the Gothick conquest 
keep; 

And would to Heaven that all your mighty 
mindos 

As soon wero pleas’d, as infants are with sleep, 

And you had musick common as the windes. 

“ That all the year your seasons wero like 
spring ; 

All joy’d as birds, and all as lovers kinde ; 

That ev’ry famous fighter wore a king, 

And each like you could have a Bhodalind. 

“ For she is yours, as your adoption free ; 

And in that gift my remnant life I give ; 

But ’tis to you, bravo youth! who now are 
she ; 

And she that Hcav’n where secondly I live. 

** And richer than that crown (which shall bo 
thine. 

When life’s long progress I am gone with 
fame) 

Take all her love; which scarce forbears to 
shine 

And own thoo, through her virgin-curtain, 
shame.” 

Thus spake the king ; and Bhodalind appear’d 

Through publish’d lovo, with so much bash- 
fulness, 

As young kings show, when by surprise o’re- 
heard 

Moaning to fav’rito earea a deep distress. 

For love is a distress, and would be hid 

Like monarohs* griefs, by whioh they bash- 
ful grow; 

And in shame beholders they forbid; 

Sinoe those blush most, who most their 
bloriieB show. • ' 
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And Gondibert with dying eins did grieve 
At her vail*d love (a wonnd he cannot heal) 
As great mindea monxn, who cannot then 
relieve 

‘[[he vertnons, when through shame they 
want conceal. 

And now cold Birtha*s rosy looks decay ; 

Who in foot’s frost had like her beauty- 
dy'd, 

But that attendant hope perswades her stay 
A ^ile, to hear her duke ; who thus reply’ d. 

Victorious king ! Abroad your subjects are 
lake legates safe ; at homo like altars free ! 
Even by your fame they conquer as by warro; 
And by your laws safe from each other bo. 

A king you aro o’ro subjects, so as wise 
And noble husbands socm o’ro loyal wives : 
Who claim not, yet confess their liberties, 

And brag to strangers of their happy lives. 

To foes a winter storm ; whilst yoiir friends 
bow, 

Like summer trees, beneath your bounty’s 
load; 

To mo (next him whom your groat self, with low 
And cheerful duty servos) a giving God. 

“ Sinco this is you, and BhodaJind (the light 
By which her sox flod vertue iindo) is yours; 
Your diamond, with tests of jealous sight, 

The stroke, and hro, and oisol’s juice en- 
dures ; 

** Sinco she so precious is, 1 shall appear 
All counterfeit, of art’s disguises moAlo ; 

And never dare approach her lustre near ; 

Who scarce can hold my value in the shade. 

** Forgive mo that I am not what I seem. 

But folsly have dissembled an excess 
Of all such vortues as you most esteem ; 

But now grow good but as X ills confess. 

** Far in ambition’s feaver am I gone ! 

Like raging dame aspiring is my love ; 
like dame destructive too, and like the Sun ^ 
Docs round the world tow’rds change of 
objects move. 

“ Kor is this now through vertuous shame 
confess’d ; j 

But Bhodaliud docs forco my conjur’d i 
feoro, I 

As men whom evil spirits have possess’d, 

Tell all when saintly votaries appeare. 

When she will grace the bridal dignitie, 

It will bo soon to all young monarcha 
known ; 

Who then by posting through the world will 

trio 

• WIlo drst can at her feet present his crown. 

Then will Verona seem the inn of kings ; 

And Bhodalind shall at her palace gate 
Smile, when great love these royal sutora 
brings ; 

Who for that smile would as for empire 
vmite.- 
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** Amongst thk mliiig taoe she choyoe may 

take 

For warmth of valour, ooolttess of the 
minde, 

Eies that in empire’s drowsie calms can wake. 

In storms look out, in darkness dangers find. 

“ A prince who more ixilarges pow’r than 
lands : 

Whose greatness is not what his map con* 
tains; 

But thinks that his, where ho at full com* 
mands; 

Not whore his coyn does pass, but pow’r 
remains. 

“ Who knows that pow’r con never bo too high 
When by the good possest ; for ’tis in thorn 

The swelling N 3 do ; from which though peoplo 
flyi 

They prosper most by riwng of the stream. 

Thus (princess) you should choose ; and you 
will dndo ; 

Even ho, sinco men arc wolves, must civi- 
lize 

(As light does tamo some beasts of savage 
kindo) 

Himself yet more, by dwelling in your oies.” 

Such was the duke’s reply; which did pro- 
diico 

Thoughts of a divorso shapo through sov’ral 
earoB : 

His jealous rivals mourn at his excuse ; 

But Astragon it cures of all his foares. 

Birtha his praise of Bhodalind bowaylus ; 

And now her hopo a weak physitiaii seems, 

For hopo, tho common comforter, provailcs 
Like common mod’eines, slowly in oxtreams. 

Tho king (socuro in offer 'd empire) takes 
This forc’d excuse, as troubled bashfulnoss, 

And a disguiso which sodain passion makes, 

To hide moro joy than prudence sliould 
express. 

And Bhodalind (who never lov’d before, 

Nor could suspect his love was giv’n away) 

Thought not the treasure of his breast so 
pooro, 

But that it might his debts of honour pay. 

To hasteu tho rewards of his desert, 

Tho king does to Verona him command ; 

And kindness so impos’d, not all his art 
Can now instruct his duty to withstand. 

Yet whilst tho king does now his time dispose 
In seeing wonders, in this palace shown, 

He would a porting kindness pay to those 
Who of their wounds are yet not perfect 

grown. 

i^d by thilfoir pretence, whilst on the king 
Lord ILsnragon through alls the house at- 
tends, J, 

Young Orgo does the Ake to Birtha bring ; 

Who thus her sorrows to his bosomo sends. 

16 * 
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** Why BhoDld my Btorm your life’s calm Toy- 
age vex P 

DeBtroying wholly vertae’a race in one s 

So by the first of my unlucky sex, 

All in a single mine were undone. 

** Make heav’nly Ehodalind your bride ! 
Whilst I, 

Your once lov’d maid, excuse you, since I 
know 

That vertuouB men forsake so willingly 
Long cherish’d life, because to Heav’n they 

BO. 

** Let mo her servant bo ! A dignity. 

Which if your pity in my fall procures ; 

I still shall value the advancement high. 

Not as the crown is hors, but she is yours.” 

E’re this high sorrow up to dying grew, 

The duke thc^ casket op’ nod, and from 
thence 

(Form’d like a heart) a choerfull omrauld drew ; 
Cheerful, as if the lively stone had senco. 

The thirti’th carract it had doubled twice ; 
Not tak’n from the Attiok silver mine. 

Nor from the brass, though such (of nobler 
price) 

Did on the nocks of Parthian ladies shine : 

Nor yet of those which make the Ethiop proud; 
Nor taken from those rocks where liactrians 
climb ; 

But from the Scythian, and without a cloud; 
Not sick at fire, nor languishing with time. 

Then thus he spake I ” This (Birtha) from my 
male 

Progenitors, was to the loynl she 

On whoso kindo heart they did in love prevail. 
The nuptial pledge, and this 1 give to thee ! 

** Seven eonturies have pass’d, since it from 
bride 

To bride did first succeed ; and though tis 
known 

From ancient loro, that gomms much vertuo 
hide. 

And that the omrauld is the bridal stono ; 

Though much ronown'd bocauso it ohastness 
loves. 

And will when worn by tho neglected wife. 

Show when her absent lord disloyal proves. 
By faintness, and a pale decay of life ; 

** Tliough omraulds servo ns spies to jealous 
brides, 

Yet each compar’d to this does councel 
keep : 

like a false stone, the husband’s falsehood 
hides, 

Or seems bom blindo, or feigns a dying 
sleep. L 

** With this ta|rp Orgo, as a bettor s^y ; 

Who may in all your kinder f oarea bo sent 

To watch at court, if I'doserve to die 

By making this to fade, and you lament.” 


Had now an ortf ull pencil Bxrtha drawn 
(With grief all dark, then straight with joy 
all Ught) 

He must have fanoy’d first, in early dawn, 

A sudden break of beauty out of night. 

Or first he mnst have mark’d what paleness, 
fear, 

Like nipping frost, did to her visage bring; 

Then think he sees, in a cold backward year, 
A rosy mom begin a sudden spring. 

Her joys (too vaste to be contain’d in speech) 
Thus she a little spake ! “ Why stoop you 
down, 

My plighted lord, to lowly BJrtha’s reach. 
Since Bhodalind would lift yon to a crown ? 

“ Or why do I, when I this plight imbrace, 
Boldly aspire to take what you have given? 

But that your vertue has with angola place. 
And ’tis a vertue to a8x>ire to Heav’n. 

“ And as tow’rds Heav’n all travail on their 
knees ; 

So I tow’rds you, though lovo aspire, will 
move : 

And were you crown’d, what could you bettor 
please 

Than aw’d obedience led by bolder love P 

” If I forgot the depth from whence I rise, 
Far from your bosome banish’d bo my heart; 

Or claim a right by beauty to your eyes ; 

Or proudly think, my chastity desert. 

“ But thus ascending from your humble maid 
To be your plighted bride, and then your 
wife, 

Will be a debt that shall be hourly paid. 

Till time my duty cancel with my life. 

“ And fruitfully if Heav’n ere make me bring 
Your imago to the world, you then my pride 

No more shall blame, than you can tax the 
Spring 

•• For boasting of those flowres she cannot 
hide. 

“ Orgo, I BO receive as I am taught 
By duty to esteem what ere you lovo ; 

And hope tho joy ho in this jewel brought, 
Will luckyer than his former triumphs 
prove. 

** For though but twice he has approach’d my 
sight. 

He twice made haste to drown me in my 

tears : 

But now I am above his planet’s spite, 

And as for sin beg pazdon for my fears.” 

Thus spake she; and with fix’d continn’d 
sight. 

The duke did all her bashful beauties view ; 

Then they with kisses seal’d their sacred 
plight; 

lake flowres still sweeter as they thioke 
grew. 
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Yet must these pleasures feel» though ixmo- 
oent, 

The sickness of eztroames, and cannot lost; 

Por pow*r (love’s shiin’d impediment) has sent 
To tell the duke, his monarch is in hast : 

And calls him to that triumph which he fears 
So as a saint forgiven (whoso breast does all 

Heav’n’s joys contain) wisely lov’d pomp for- 
bears ; 

Lest tempted nature should from blessings 

f&. 

Ho often takes his leave, with love’s delay ; 
And bids her hope, he with the king shall 
findo, 

By now appearing forward to obay, 

. A means to serve him less in Khodalind. 

She weeping to her closet- window hies ; 

Whore she with tears does Khodalind survey; 

As dying men, who grieve that they have 
eyes, 

When they through curtains spy the rising 
day. 

The king has now his curious sight BufiiR’d 
With all lost arts, in their revival view’d ; 

Which when restor’d, our pride thinks now 
devis’d : 

Pashions of mindos, call’d new when but 
renew’d ! 

The busie court prepares to move, on whom 
Their pad offended eyes the country ciisto ; 

Who never see enough where inonarchs come ; 
And nothing so uncivil scorns as haste. 

As men move slow, who know they lose their 
way, 

Even so the duke tow’rds Khodalind docs 
move ; 

Yet he does dutious fears, and wonder pay, 
Which are the first, and dangerous signes 
of love. 

« 

All his addresses much by Cioltho were 

And Ulfinoro observ’d; who distant stand; * 

Not daring to approach his propcnce neer ; 

But shun his eyes to scape from his com- 
mand : 

Least to Verona he should both require ; 

For by remaining hero, both hope to light 

Their Hymen’s torches at his parting fire ; 

And not despaire to kindle them to-night. 

The king his golden chariot now ascends ; 
Which neer fair Khodalind the duke con- 
talnea; 

Though to excuse that grace he lowly bends ; 

• But honour so refus’d, more honour gaines. 

And now their chariots (ready to take wing) 
Are even by weakest breath, a whli^r 
stay’d: 

And but such whisper as a page does bring 
To Laura’s woman from a household mirid. 


But this low Toioe did raise in Laura’s eare 
An ecoho, which ttom all redoubled soon ; 

Prodaimiiig such a countxy beauty here. 

As makes them look, hke ev’ning to her 
noon. 

And Laura (of her own high beanty proud. 
Yet not to others cruel) softly prays, 

She may appear ! but Gartha, bold, and loud, 
With eyes impatient as for conquest, stays. 

Though Astragon now owns her, and excus’d 
Her presence, as a maid but rudely taught, 

Infirm in health, and not to greatnosn us'd ; 
Yet Gartha still calls out, to liavo her 
brought ! 

But Khodalind (in whoso relenting breast 
Compassion’s self might sit at school and 
learn) 

Know bashful maids with publiok view dia- 
trost ; • 

And in their glass, thomsolvos with fear 
discern ; 

She stopt this challenge which court-boauty 
made 

To country shapo; not knowing Nature’s 
hand 

Hod Birtha dress’d ; nor that herself obay’d 
In vain, whom conqu’ring Birtha did com- 
mand. 

The duke (whom vertuous kmdnoss soon sub- 
dues) 

Though him his bonds from Birtha highly 
please. 

Yet sooiiiB to think, that lucky ho, who sues 
To wear this royal mayd’s, will walk at ease. 

Of those a bncf survey sad Birtha takes ; 

And Orgo’b help directs her eye to all ; 

Shows her for whom gravo Tybalt nightly 
wakes ; 

Then at whoso foot wise Hermogild docs 
fall. 

And when calm Oma with the count she saw, 
Hox>o (who though weak, a willing 

And busily does ev’ry pattern draw) 

By that example could not work amiss. 

For soon she shap’d her lord and her so kindo, 
So all of love ; till fancy wrought no more 

When she perceiv’d him sit with Kh^Klalind ; 
But froward-painter-liko the copy tore. 

Aind now they move; and she thus rob’d, 
believes 

(Since with fiuch haste they bear her wealth 

away) 

That they at best, are but judicious tbievos. 
And know the noble valluo of their prey. 

And then she thus complmn’d ! Why royal 
maid ! I 

• Injuri<^slncefttneBB ! did you hither come 

Where powVs strong nets of vi^rrewere never 
laid? ^ 

But chddiah love took cradle as at home. 
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** Wliero 00X1 we safe dot hamilesB blesaiags 
keep, 

Since glorious courts our solitude luTade f 
Bells which ring out, when th* unoonoem’d 
would sleep ; 

False lights to scaze poor birds in country 
shade i 

“ Op if our joys their own discovery make, 
Envy (whose tongue first kills whom she 
devours) 

Calls it our pride ; envy, the poys’nous snake, 
Whose breath blasts maids, as ixmocent as 
flowres ! 

Forgave mo, beautious greatness, if I grow 
Distemper'd with my fears, and rudely long 
To be Booure ; or praise your beauty so 
As to believe, that it may do me wrong ; 

“ And you, my ^plighted lord, forgive me 
too. 

If, since your worth and my defects I find, 

I fear what you in justice ought to do ; 

And praise your judgment when I doubt 
you kind.** 

Now sudden fear o’er all her beauty wrought 
The pale appearance of a killing frost ; 

And carefull Orgo, when she started, thought 
She had her pledge, the precious omrauld, 
lost. 

But that kindo heart, as constant as her own, 
She did not miss; ’twas from a sudden 
senco, 

Xieast in her lover’s heart some change was 
grown, 

And it grow polo with that intelligence. 

Soon from her bosomo she this omrauld took : 
If now ** (said she) “ my lord my heart 
docoavos, 

This stone will by dead palonoss make mo 
look 

Pale as the snowy skin of lilly leaves.” 

But snoh a oheorful groon tho gomm did fling 

Where she oppos'd tho rayes, as if she had 
Been dy’de in tho complexion of the spring. 

Or were by nimpha of Brittain valleys clad. 

Soon sho with earnest passion kist tho stone ; 

Which ne’er till then had 8aif0r*d an eolipae; 
But then tho rayea retir'd, as if it shone 
In vain, so noor tho rabies of her lips. 

Yet tbenoe remov’d, with publiok glory shines ! 
She Orgo blest, wbo had this roliquo 
brought ; 

And kept it like those reliques look'd in 
dirines, 

By whioh tho latest miraoloa were wrought. 

For soon respect was up to rev’rd ice grown ; 

Which fear to superstition would ^blime. 
Bat that her*father took fear's ladder down ; 
Lose BtG]>s, by which distroas to Heav’n 
would olimbe. 

. 1 


He knew, when fear shapes heav’nly pow’r so 
just, 

And terrible, (parts of that shape drawn 
true) 

It voiles Heav’n’s beauty, love ; which when 
wo trust. 

Our courage honours him to whom we sue 1 
Sir Williani Da/venant. — About 1640. 


373. — SONG. • 

Tho lark now leaves his watery nest. 

And climbing shakes his dewy wings ; 

Ho takes his window for tho cast. 

And to implore your light, ho sings. 

Awake, awake, the moon will^ovor rise, 

Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. • 

The merchant bows unto tho seaman’s star, 
Tho ploughman from the sun his season 
takes ; 

But still the lover wonders what they ore, 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes ; 

Awake, awake, break through your veils of 
lawn ! 

Then draw your ourtoina and begin the dawn. 

Sir William Bavenant, — About l&JsO. 


374.— TO THE QUEEN. 

Fair as unshaded light, or as tho day 
In its first birth, when all the year was May 5 
Sweet as tho altar's smoko, or as tho new 
Unfolded bud, swell’d by the early dew ; 
Smooth as the face of waters first appear’d, 
Ere tides began to strive or winds wore hoard ; 
Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 
Thau in their sloops forgiven hermits are. 

You that ore more than our discrootcr fear 
Dares praise, with such full art, what moke 
you horo ? 

Here, where tho summer is so little seen, 

That loaves, her cheapest wealth, scarce reach 
at groon ; 

*You come, as if tho silver planet were 

Misled a while from her mnoh injured sphere ; 
And, t'oaso tho travels of her beams to-night. 
In tMs small lanthom would contract her light. 

Sir Willkmi Bavenant, — About 1640. 


37S.— THE MOENING STAB. 

Still Herald of the Mom ! whoso ray, 

Being page and usher to tho day, 

Doth mourn behind the sun, before him play ; 
Who sett’st a golden signal ere 
The bark retire, the lark appear. 

The early cocks cry comfort, screech-owls fear, 

Who wink’st while lovers plight their troth. 
Then falls asleep, while they are loth 
To part without a more engaging oath ; 

Steal in a message to the eyes 
Of Julia, tell her that she lies 
^ Too long, — ^thy lord, the Sa]^ wiU qaiddy rise. 
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Yet it is midniglit BtUl with me, 

Nay worse, uiless that hinder she 
Smile day, and in my zenith seated be ! 

But if she will obliquely run, 

I needs a calenture must shun. 

And, like an Ethiopian, hate my sun. 

John Hall, — About 1646. 


376.--SONG «Y LOVE TO PHYSANDER 

AND BELLANIMA. 

Welcome, welcome, happy pair. 

To these abodes, where spicy air 
Breathes perfumes, and every sense 
Doth find his object’s Excellence ; 

Where’s no heat, nor cold extreme. 

No winter’s ice, no summer’s scorching 
beam ; 

Where’s no sun, yet never night. 

Day always springing from eternal light. 

All mortal sufferings laid aside, 

Here in endless bliss abide. 

Welcome to Love, my new-loved heir, 
Elysium’s thine, ascend my chair : 

For following sensuality 
1 thought to disinherit thee ; 

But being now reform’d in life, 

And reunited to thy wife, 

Mine only daughter, fate allows 
That Love wiih stars should crown your 
brows. 

Join ye that wore his guides to this. 

Thus I enthrone you both — ^now kiss ; 
Whilst you in endless measures move. 

Led on to endless joys by Love. 

TJmnas Nabhes, — About 1637. 


377.— HIS HATRED OP THE SCOTS. 

Had Cain been Soot, God would have changed 
his doom ; 

Not forced him to wonder, but confined him 
home. 

John Clewland.— 1647. 


378.— ON PHILLIS, WALKING BEFORE 
SUNRISE. 

The sluggish mom as yet undress 
My Phillis br^e from out her rest, 

As if she’d made a match to run 
With Venus, usher to the sun. 

The trees (l^e yeomen of her guard 
Serving n^ore for pomp than word, 

'Rank’d on each side with loyal duty), 

* W^ave branches to enclose her beauty. 

The plants, whose luxury was lopp’d, 

Or age with crutches underpropp’d. 

Whose wooden carcasses ore grown 
To bo but coffins of their own, 

. Revive, and at her general dole. 

Each receives his ancient soul. 
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The winged choristers began 
To chirp their matins ; and the fan 
Of whistling winds, like organs play’d 
Unto their voluntaries, made 
The waken’d earth in odours rise 
To be her morning sacrifice ; 

The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raise up their drowsy hoa^ ; ^ 
And ho that for their colour seeks, 

May find it vaulting in her cheeks. 

Where rbses mix ; 116 civil war 
Between her York and Lancaster. 

The marigold, whoso courtier’s face 
Echoes the sun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rise, at his full stop 
Packs and shuts up her gaudy shop, 
Mistakes her cue, and doth display ; 

Thus Phillis antedates^ho day. 

Those miracles had cramp’d the sun, 
Who, thinking that his kingdom’s won, 
Powders with ligh^his frAzlod locks, 

To see what saifft his lustre mocks. 

The trembling leaves through which ho 
play’d. 

Dappling the walk with light and shade, 
(Like lattice windows), give the spy 
Room but to poop with half ah oyo, 

Lost hor full orb his sight should dim. 

And bid us all good night in hhn : 

Till sho would spond a gentle ray. 

To force us a new-fashion’d day. 

But what new-fashioned palsy’s this, 
Which makes the boughs divost their bliss ? 
And that they might her footsteps straw, 
Drop their loaves with shivering awe ; 
Phillis perceives, and (lost hor stay 
Should wed October unto May, • 

And as her beauty caus’d a spring, 
Devotion might an autumn bring), 
Withdrew her beams, yet made no night, 
But loft the sun hor curate light. 

John Cleveland, — About 1647. 


379 .-.UPON HIS MISTRESS SAD. 

Melancholy, henco, and got 
Some piece of earth to bo thy seat, 
Here the air and nimble fire 
Would shoot up to meet desire : 
Sullen humour leave her blood, 

Mix not with the purer flood. 

But let pleasures swelling here, 

Make a spring-tide all tho year. 

Love a thousand sweets distilling, 
Aftd with pleasure bosoms filling. 
Charm all eyes that none may fiAd ns. 
Bo above, before, behind us ; 

And while wo thy raptures taste, 
Ooxnpef time itself to stay, 

Or forelock hold him fasj^ 

Lest occasion slip away. ^ 

Jamies 8hMey,— About 
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380.— -ECHO AND NAECISSUS. 

Fair Echo, rise ! sick-thoughted nymph, awake, 
Leave thy green couch, and canopy of trees ! 
Long since the choristers of the wood did shake 
Their wings, and sing to the bright sun* a 
uprise : 

Day hath wept o’er thy couch, and, progressed, 
blusheth to see fair Echo still in bed. 

If not the birds, who ’kout the coverts fly, 
And with their warbles charm tho neigh* 
bouring air ; 

If not the sun, whose now embroidery 

Makes rich tho leaves that in thy arbours 
ore, 

Can make thee rise ; yet, love-sick nymx»h, 
away, 

Tho young Narcissus is abroad to-day. 

Pursue him, timogous maid : ho moves apace ; 

Favonius waits to play with thy loose hair, 
^Aiid help thy flight; see how the drooping 
grass 

Courts thy soft tread, thou child of sound 
and air ; 

Attempt, and overtake him ; though lie bo 
Coy to ail other nymphs, he’ll stoop to thee. 

If thy face move not, let thy eyes express 
Some rhetoric of thy toars to moko him 
stay ; 

He must bo a rook that wiU not melt at those, 
propping these nativo diamonds in his way ; 
Mistaken ho m.‘iy stoop at them, and this. 
Who knows how soon ? may holp thee to a kiss. 

If neither love, thy beauty, nor thy tears, 
Invent some other way to niako him know 
He need not hunt, that <*an liavo bu<*h a door ; 

Tho Qnepn of Love did once Adnnla woo. 
But, hard of soul, with 110 persuasions won, 
Ho felt tho curse of his disdain too soon. 

In vain I counsel her to put on wing ; 

Eoho liath loft her solitary grovo ; 

And in the vale, tho palace of tho spring, 

Sits silently attending to her love ; 

But round about, to catch his voice with core, 
In every shade and tree she hid a snare. 

Now do tho huntsmen fill the air with noise. 
And their shrill horns chafe her delighted 
ear, 

Which, with loud accents, give tho woods a 
voice 

Proclaiming parley to tho fearful door : 

She hears tho jolly tunes ; but every strain, 

As high and musical, she returns agoin. 

Bous’d is tho game ; pursuit doth put cxdVingn ; 
The sun doth shipo, and gild thorn out their 
way ; 

The deer into an overgrown thick^. springs, 
Through which he quaintly stems^s shin? 
away; ♦ ' 

The hunters scatter ; but the boy, o’erthrown 
la a dark part of the wood, complains alone. 


Him, Eoho, led by her affeotions, found, 
Joy’d, you may guess, to reach him with her 
eye; 

But more, to see him”rise without a wound — 
Who yet obscures herself behind some tree ; 
Ho, vexed, exclaims, andasking, ** Whereom I P 
The unseen virgin answers, “ Here am I ! ” 

** Some guide from hence ! Will no man hear^ ’’ 
ho cries : • 

She answers, in her passion, “Oh man, hear I ** 
“ I die, I die,” say both ; and thus she' urios. 
With frequent answers, to entice his ear 
And person to her court, more fit for love ; 

Ho tracks tho sound, and finds her odorous 
grove. 

Tho way he trod was paved with violets. 
Whose azure loaves do warm their naked 
stalks ; 

In their white double ruffs tho daisies jot, 

And primroses are scattered in the walks. 
Whoso pretty mixture in the ground declares 
Another galaxy embossed with stars. 

Two rows of elms ran with proportioned grace, 
Like nature’s arras, to adorn the sides ; 

Tho friendly vinos their loved barks embrace, 
While folding-tops tho chequered ground- 
work hides ; 

Hero oft the tired sun himself would ro&t, 
Biding his glorious circuit to the west. 

From hence delight conveys him unawares 
Into a spacsious green, whoso either side 
Ahill did g^ard, whilst with his trees, like liairs, 
Tho clouds w-ere busy binding up his head ; 
Tho flowers hero smile upon him as ho treads, 
And, but when ho looks up, hong down tboir 
heads. 

Not far from henre, near an harmonious brook. 
Within an arbour of consx>iring tree**. 
Whoso wilder boughs into the stream did look, 
A place more suitable to hor'distress. 

Echo, suspecting that her love was gone. 
Herself havd in a careless posture thrown. 

^But Time upon his wings hod brought tho boy 
To 800 this lodging of the airy queen, 
Wliom the dejected nymph espies with joy 
Through a bmall window of eglantine ; 

And that she might bo worthy his embrace. 
Forgets not to new-dress her blubber’d face. 

With confidence she sometimes would go out, 
And boldly meet Narcissus in the way ; 

But tlicn her fears present her with now doubt. 
And chide her over-rash resolve away. 

Her heart with overcharge of love must break ; 
Great Juno will not let poor Echo speak. 
***** 

James Bliirley.^Ahout 1646 . 


381.— THE RESOLVE. 

Tell me not of a face that’s fair, 
Nor lip and cheek that’s red. 
Nor of the tresses of her hair. 
Nor curls in order laid ; 
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Nor of a rare seraphic Yoioe, 

That j&o an angd sings ; 

Though u I were to taho my choice, 

I would haTO all these th^s. 

But if that thou wilt have me love, 

And it must be a she ; 

The only argument con move 
Is, that she will love mo. 

The glories of your ladies be 
• But iftetaphors of things, 

And but resemble what we see 
Each common object brings. 

Rosea out-rod their lips and cheeks, 
Lilies their whiteness stain : 

What fool ^s ho thfbt shadows seeks, 

And may the substance gain ! 

Then if thou’lt have mo love a 
Let it bo one that* a kind, 

Else I*m a servant to the gloss 
That*s with Canary lined. 

Alexander Brome, — Ahoxd IGid. 


382.— THE MAD LOVER. 

I have been in love, and in debt, and in drink, — 
This many and many a year ; 

And those throe are plagues enough, ono would 
iliink, 

For ono poor mortal to bear. 

’Twas drink mode mo fall into love, 

And love made me run into debt ; 

And though 1 have struggled and struggled 
and strove, 

I cannot get out of them yet. 

There’s nothing but money can cure mo. 

And rid mo of all my pain ; 

*Twill pay all my debts, 

And removo all my lets ! 

And my mistress that cannot endure mo. 

Will love me, and love mo again : 

Then I’ll fall to loving and drinking again. 

Alexander Brome, — About 1044?, 


Don’t suppose your Majoj^y 
By tyranny’s best signified, 

And your angelic Natures bo 

Distinguish’d only by your pride. 
Tyrants make subjects rebels grow. 

And pride makes angels devils below, 
And your pride may make you so ! 

Alexander Brome, — About 1040. 


384.— THE INQUIRY. 

If we no old historian’s namo 
Authentic will admit, 

But think all said of friendship’s fomo 
But poetry or wit ; 

Yet what’s revered by minds so pure 
Must bo a bright idea sure. 

But as our immortality 
By inward sense wo fifed, 

Judging that if it could not bo. 

It would not be design’d : 

So hero how could such copies fall, 

If there wore no original P 

But if truth bo in ancient song. 

Or story wo believe ; 

If tlio inspired and greater throng 
Have scorned to doceivo ; 

There have been hearts whoso friendship 
gave 

Them thoughts at onco both soft and 
grave. 

Among that consecrated crow 
Some more Hcraphio shade 
Lend mo a favourable clow, 

Now mists my eyes invade. 

Why, having fill’d the world with fame, 
Left you so littlo of your flame P 
Why is’t so difiicult to soo 
Two bodies and one mind P 
And why ore those who else agree 
So difficultly kind ? 

Hath nature such fantastic art. 

That she can vary every heart P 

Why ore the bands of friendship tied 
With so remiss a knot, 

That by the most it is dofled. 

And by tho most forgot P 
Why do wo stop >vith so light sense 
From friendship to indifference P 


383.— TO A COY LADY. 

I prithee leave this x>cevish fashion. 
Don’t desire to be high prized ; 
Love’s a princely noble passion, 

And doth scorn to bo despised. 
Though wo say you’re fair, you know 
We your beauty do bestow. 

For our fancy makes you so. 

Don’t bo proud ’cause we adore you, 

We do’t only for our pleasure ; 
And those ports in which you glory 
We by fancy weigh and measure. 
When for deities you go, 

For angels or for queens, pray know 
’Tis opr own fan<^ makes you so. 


If friendship sympathy imjiart. 

Why this ill-shufflod game. 

That heart can never meet with heart. 

Or flame encounter flamo P 
What does this cruelty create P 
Is’t tho intrigue of love or fate ? 

Had friendship ne’er jpeen known to men, 
(The ghost at last confost) 

Tho wf Id had then a stranger been 
• bhat heaven possest. 

But could it all be here aoquiiod. 

Not heaven itself would be dfMiired, 

Katherine PhiZ^s.— Aboui 164flt 
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3 S 5 —A FRIEND. 

Love, nature’s plot, this great oreation’s soul, 
The being and the harmony of things, 

Doth still preserve and propagate the whole. 
From whence man’s happiness and safety 
springs 

The earliest, whitest, blessed’ st tunes did 
draw 

From her alone their umversal law 

Friendship’s an abstract of this noble flame, 
’Tis love reflned and purged from all its 
dross, 

The next to angd’s love, if not the same. 

As strong in passion is though not so gross 
It antedates a glad eternity. 

And IS an heaven m epitome 

# * * * * 

Essential honour nmst bo in a friend. 

Not such as every breath fans to and fro , 
But born within, is its own judge and end. 
And dares not sm though sure that none 
should know 

Where friendship ’s spoke, honesty ’s under- 
stood , 

For none eon be a friend that is not good 

« * * * # 

Thick waters show no images of things , 
Friends are each other s miirors, and should 
be 

Clearer than crystal or the mountain springs, 
And free from clouds, design or flattery 
For vulgar souls no part of fnondship bhore , 
Poets and friends are bom to what they are 

Kathennc Philips — About 1C4D 


386 — TO HIS HEART 

Hence, heart, with her that must depart, 

And hold Ihoo with thy soveroin. 

For I had lever want ano heart, 

Nor l^vo the heart that does me pain ; 
Therefore go with thy luve remain. 

And leli mo live thus unmolest , 

See %at thou oomo not back again. 

But bide wiiji her thou Invis best 

Sen she that 1 have sen it long. 

Is to depart so suddenly. 

Address thee now, for thou sail gong 
And boir thy lady company 
Fra she be gone, heartless am I , 

For why P thou art with her possest 
Therefore, my heart ' go hence in hy. 

And bide with her thou luvis best 

Though this belappit body here 
Be bound to somtuido and thrall, 

My faithful heart is free inteir, 

And mmd to serve my lady at ollf 
Wald Ok>d that I were peng^ « ^ ^ 

Under that redolent rose to rest ' 

Yet at the least, my heart, Ihou sail 
Abide with her thou Inns best. 


Sen in your garth the hly whyte 
May not remom among tlm lave. 

Adieu the flower of hoill del^e , 

Adieu the succour that may mo save; 
Adieu the fragrant balmie suoif , 

And lamp of ladies lustiest ' 

My faithful heart she sail it have. 

To bide with her it luvis best 

Deplore, ye ladies door of hue, 

Her absence, sen she mustedepart. 

And specially ye luvers true, ‘ 

That wounded bo with luvis dart 
For ye sail want you of one heart 
As well as I therefore at list 

Do go writh mini* with mind inwaxt, 
And bide with her thou Id vis best 

Alceander Scot — A1 ut 1C40. 


387 — RONDEL OF LOVE 

Lo what it IS to Im 0 , 

Learn ye that list to pmve. 

By mo, I say, that no ways m ly. 

The grund of greif remuve 
But still decay, both nicht and day , 

Lo what it IS to lu\ e ' 

Luve is ane fervent fire, 

Kendillit wuthout desire, 

Shoit plosonr, lang displosour , 
Repentance is the hire , 

Ano pure tressour, without messour , 
Luve IS ano fervent hie 

To luve and to bo w iso 
To rogo with gude odwiso 
Now thus, now than, so goes the game, 
Incertain is the dice 
There is no man, 1 say that c m 
Both luve and to bo wise 
Flee alwayis from the snare, 

Loam at me to beware , 

It is ano pain and dowblo tiain 
Of endless woo and care , 

For to refrain that denger plom, 

Floe always from the sn iie 

Alexander Biot — About 1649 


3 S 8 —THE TOWN LADIES 

Some ynfis of the borowstoun 
Sao wonder vain are, and wantoun, 

In world they wait not what to weir • 

On chuthiB they ware mony a croun ; 

And all for newfangleness of geir 

And of fine silk their fumt clokis. 

With hingan sleeves, like geil pokis ; 

Nao preaohmg will gar them forbeir 
To weir all thmg that sm provokis , 

And all for newfangleness of geir 

Their wdicoats maun we^ be hewit, 
Broudred ncht braid, with pasments sewit. 
I trow who wald the matter speir, 

That their gudemen had cause to me it, 
That evir their w^a worn bio gear. 
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Their woTen hose oftflUk axe shawin, 

Barrit aboq|i with taisels drawin ; 

With gartens of ane new maneir, 

To gar their courtliness be knawin ; 

And all for newfangleness of geir. 

Sometime they will boir np their gown. 

To shaw their wiliooat hingan down ; 

And sometime baith they upboir, 

To shaw their hose of black or brown ; 

An^ all fof newfangleness of geir. 

Their collars, carcats, and hause boidis ! 
With velvet hat heigh on their heidis, 
Cordit with gold like ane younkoir. 

Braidit about with gqjldon tlircidis ; 

And all for newfangleness of geir. 

Their shoon of velvet, and their muilia ! 

In kirk they are not content of stuilis, 

The sermon when they sit to heir, 

But carries ou'^hcons like vain fnlis ; 

And all for newfanglenobs of geir. 

And some ill spend mair, I hoar say, 

In spice and drugis in ane day, 

Nor wald their mothers in ane yeir. 

Whilk will gar mony pack cK cay. 

When they sae vainly waste their geir. 

Leave, burgess men, or all bo lost, 

On your wifis to mak sic cost, 

Whilk nia> gar all your bairiiis bloir. 

She that may not want wine and roast, 

Is able for to waste some geir. 

Between them, and nobles of blude, 

Noe difference but ano velvet hudo ! 

Their cainrock curchioH are as doir, 

Their other claithia arc as gudo, 

And they as costly in other geir. 

Of burgess wills though I speak plain, 

Some landwart ladies ore as vain, 

As by their claithing may appoir, 

Wearing gayer nor them may gain. 

On owor vain claithis wasting geir. 

Sir Jilchard JJaitland. — About 1580. 


389.— THE CHEERY AND THE SLAB. 

The cushat crouds, the corbie cries, 

Tho cuckoo couks, the prattling pyea 
To geek there they be^n ; 

The jargon of tho jangling jays, 

The craiking craws and keckling kays, 
They deave’t me writh their din. 

The painted pawn with Argus eyes 
Con on his May-cock coll ; 

Tho turtle wails on wither’d trees, 

And Echo answers all. 

Repeating, with greeting, 

How fair Narcissus fell. 

By lying and spying 
£Qs shadow in ike welL 


I saw the hnxekeen and the hare 
In hidlings hizpling here and there. 

To make their morning mange. 

The eon, the mining, and the oat, 

Whose dainty downs with dew were waif, 
With stiff moustabhios strange. 

The hart, the hind, the dao, the roe. 

The foumart and false fox ; 

Tho boarded buck olomb up the brao 
With birsy bairs and brooks ; 

Some feeding, some dreading 
The hunter’s subtle snares. 

With skipping and tripping, 

They play’d them all in pairs. 

Tho air was sober, saft, and .sw'cot, 

Nao misty vapours, wind, nor woot, 

But quiet, calm, and clear. 

To foster Flora’s fragrant flowers, 

Whereon Apollo’s paramours 
Had trinklod mony a tear ; 

The whi(*h like silver sh&ers shined, 
Embroidering Beauty's bod, 
'Wherewith their heavy heads doclined 
In May’s colours clod. 

Some knoping, some dropping 
Of balmy liquor sweet, 

Evcolling and smelling 

I'hrough Phoebus' wholesome heat. 

Alej*ander Monttjomery, — About 1597. 

390.— NIGHT iS NIGH GONE. 

Hoy, now tho day’s dawning ; 

Tho jolly cock’s crowing ; 

Tho Eastern sky’s glowing ; 

Stars fade, one by one ; 

Tho thistle-cock’s crying 
On lovers long lying, 

Cease vowing and sighing ; 

Tho night is nigh gone. 

The fields ore o’erflowing 
With gowans all glowing, 

And white lilies growing, 

A thousand as one ; 

The sweet ring-dove oooing, 

His love-notes renewing. 

Now moaning, now suing ; 

The night is nigh gone. 

The season excelling, 

In scented flowers smelling, 

To kind love compelling 
Our hearts every one ; 

With sweet ballads moving 
Tho maids we are loving, 

’Mid musing and roving 
The night is nigh gone. 

Of war opd fair women 

The young knights are dreaming, 

With bright brea£tplates gleamixig 
Ai^ plumed helmets on ; 

Tut barbed steed neighs lordly, 

?^nd shakes his mane proudly. 

For war-trumpets lou^y ^ 

Say night is nigh gone. 
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I Bee the flags flowing, Through all the land -great is the gild 

The warriors all glowing, . Of matio folks that ory ; _ ^ 

And, snorting and blowing, Of bleating sheep fra they be kill’d. 

The steeds mshing on ; 'Of calves and rowting kye. 

TOe lances ^ crashing, ^ labourers draw hame at even, 

^tb^ blades come flashing, can to others say, 

^d ahonl^ and dashing— Thanks to the gracious God of heaven, 

Tho nigiit 18 nign gone. Whilk sent this Bummer day. 

Alax<mdcr Montgomery.— Ahoid 1597. Alexander Uvme.— About 1509. 

• A. 


391.— EAKLY DAWN. 

O perfect light, which shod away 
Tho darkness from tho light. 

And set a ruler o'or the day, 

Another o*er the night. 

Thy glory, when tho day forth flies, 

More vively does appear, 

Nor at mid-day ynto our eyes 
Tho shining sun is cloar. 

The shadow of tho oarth anon 
Bemovos and drawis by, 

Syne in tho oast, when it is gone. 

Appears a clearer sky. 

Whilk soon perceive tho little larks, 

Tho lapwing and tho snipe ; 

And tune their song like Nature's clerks. 
O'er meadow, muir, and stripe. 

Alexander Hume. — About 1599. 


392.— THE NOON-TIOE OE A SUMMER’S 
DAY. 

Tho time so tranquil is and clear, 

That nowhere shall yo find. 

Save on a high and barren hill. 

An air of passing wind. 

All trees and simples, groat and small. 

That balmy loaf do bear. 

Than they wore painted on a wall, 

No more they move or stoir. 

The rivers fresh, tho caller streams. 

O’er rooks can swiftly rin. 

The water clear like crystal beams. 

And makes a pleasant din. 

Alexander Jlinuc. — About 1599. 


393.— EVENING. 

What pleasure, then, to walk and see 
Eud-lang a river cloar, 

Tho perfect form of every tree 
Within tho deep appear. 

Tho salmon out of omives and creels, 
UphaUed into scouts. 

The beUs and circles on tho weilla 
Through leaping of tho trouts. - 

O sure it were a seemly thing, ^ 
While all ia*'8till and oalm. 

The prai8er>f God to play and sing. 
With tnunpet and witii ahalm. 


394.— ANE SCHORT POEME OF TYME. 

As I was pansing in a morning aire, 

And could xiot sleip nor nawyis take mo 
rest, 

Furth for to walk, tho morning was so faire, 
Athort the fields, it seemed to me the best. 
The East was clearo, whereby bely ve I gosh 
That fyrie Titan camming was in sight, 
Obscuring chaste Diana by his light. 

Who by his rising in the azure skyes. 

Did dewlie helse all thame on earth do 
dwell. 

Tho balmio dew through biming drouth ho 
dry is, 

Which made tho soile to savour sweit and 
smell, 

By dew that on the night before downo fell. 
Which then was soukit up by tho Delphienua 
heit 

Up in tho aire : it was so light and weit. 

Whose hie ascending in his purpour chero 
ProYokit all from Morpheus to floe : 

As beasts to foid, and birds to sing witli boir, 
Mon to their labour, bissie as tho bee ; 

Yet idle men dovysing did 1 see, 

How for to drive tho tymo that did them irk. 
By sindrie pastymos, quhilo that it grew 
mirk. 

Then woundred I to sco them seik a wyle. 

So willingly the precious tyme to tine : 

And how they did themselfis so farr bogyle. 
To fusho of tymo, which of itself is fyne. 
Fra tymo bo past to call it backwart syne 
Is bot in vaine : therefore men sould be warr. 
To sleuth tho tymo that flees fra thorn so farr. 

For what hath man bot tyme into this lyfe. 
Which gives him dayis his God aright to> 
know? 

Wherefore then sould we bo at sic a stryfe. 

So spedelio our sclfis for to withdraw 
Evin from the tymo, which is on nowayea 
slaw 

To flio from ua, supposo we fled it noght P 

More wyse we were, if we the tyme had 
soght. 

But sen that tyme is sio a precious thing, 

I wald we sould bestow it into that 
Which were most pleasour to our heavenly 
King. 

Flee ydilteth, whidh is the greatest lot ; 
Bot, sen tiiat death to all is destinat. 
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Pipe, merry Annot ; 

Trilla, Trilla» TriUa^. 

When, Tibet P when, Annot P when, Margerie P 
I will not, — can not,-*no more can I ; 

Then giro we all over, and there let it lie ! 

Nicholaa UdaU, — About 1566. 


399. — ^THE HINION WIFE. 

Who so to many a minion wife, 

Hath had good ohance and hap, 

Most love her and cherish her all his life. 
And dandle her in his lap. 

If she will fare well, if she will go gay, 

A good hnsband ever still, 

Whatever she list to do or to say, 

Hnst lot her have her own will. 

About what affairs so ever ho go. 

He must shoVP hor all his mind ; 

None of his counsel sho may be kept fro, 
Else is he a man unkind. 

Nicholas Udall. — About 1566. 


400.— IDLENESS. 

What heart can think, or tongue express. 
The harm that groweth of idleness P 

This idleness in some of us 

Is seen to soom a thing but slight ; 

But if that sum the sums discuss. 

The total sum doth show us straight 
This idleness to weigh such weight 
That it no tongue can well express. 

The harm that groweth of idleness. 

This vice I liken to a weed 

That husbandmen have named tyne. 
The which in com doth root or breed ; 
The grain to ground it doth incline 
It never ripeth, but rotteth in fine ; 
And even a like thing is to guess 
Against all virtue, idleness. 

The proud man may bo patient. 

The ireful may be liberal. 

The gluttonous may be continent. 

The covetous may give alms all. 

The lochor may to prayer fall ; 

Each vice bideth some good business, 
Save only idle idleness. 

As some one virtue may by grace 
Suppress of vices many a one, 

So is one vice once taken place 
Destroyeth all virtues every one ; 
Where this vice oometh all virtues ore 
gone. 

In no kind of good business 
Can company with^dleness. 

An ill wind that bloweth no monj^od 
The blower of which blast is sne : 

The lyther lusts bred of her brood 
Can no ^ay breed good properly ; 
Wherefore 1 say, as we now see 
V 


No heart can think, or ton^e express 
The harm that groweth of idleness I 

To cleanse the com, as men at need 
Weed out all weeds, and tyne for cHef, 
Let diligence, our weed-hook, weed 
All vice from us for like relief ; 

As faith may faithfully ^ow proof 
By faithful fruitful business, 

To weed out fruitless idleness. 

John Heywood, — Ahoui* 1576. 


401.— -BE MEBRT, FRIENDS ! 

Be merry, friends, take ye no thought, 

For worldly cares care ye right nought ; 
For whoso doth, when all is sought, 

Shall find that thought availeth nought ; 

Be merry, friends 1 

All such as have all wealth at will, 

Their wills at will for to fulfil. 

From grief, or grudge, or any ill, 

I need not sing this them untU, 

Bo merry, friends ! 

But unto such as wish and want 
Of worldly wealth wrought thorn so scant, 
That wealth by work they cannot plant. 
To them 1 sing at this instant, 

Bo merry, friends ! 

And such as when the rest seem next, 
Then they bo stuaight extremely vexed ; 
And such as bo in storms perplexed. 

To them I sing this short sweet text, 

Be merry, friends ! 

To laugh and win each man agrees, 

But each man cannot laugh and lose, 

Yet laughing in the last of those 
Hath been ullowod of sage decrees ; 

Be merry, friends ! 

Be merry with sorrow wise men have said, 
Which saying, being wisely weighed, 

It seems a lesson truly laid 

For those whom sorrows still invade. 

Be merry, friends 1 

Make ye not two sorrows of one. 

For of one grief grafted alone 
To graft a sorrow thereupon, 

A sourer crab we can graft none ; 

Be merry, friends ! 

Taking our sorrows sorrowfully. 

Sorrow augmenteth our malady ; 

Taking our sorrows merrily. 

Mirth salveth sorrows most soundly $ 

Be merry, friends ! 

Of griefs to come standing in fray, 
Frovide defence the best we may ; 

WThich done, no more to do or say. 

Come what come shall, come cafe 'away ! 

Be meny, friends I 
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Upon Ids feet» ironld Ood lie were ! 

To xaiee him now we need not fear ; 

Stay yon his hand, while we here bear : 

Now aU at onoe upright him rear. 

O Wit 1 give plaoe to Honest Beereaiion t 
Give place, we say now, for thy consolation* 

John Bedford. — About 1576. 


404.— CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses — Cupid paid ; 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows. 

His mother's doves, and team of sparrows ; 
lioses them, too, then down ho throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how). 
With those, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the diigplo of his chin ; 

All those did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes, — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love ! hath she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas become of me ? 

John Lyly. — About 1584. 


405.— THE SONGS OP BIRDS. 

What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 

O 'tis the ravished nightingale. 

“ Jug, jug, jug, jug, terou,'* she cries, 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Bravo prick song ! who is't now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 

Now at heaven's gates she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark ! with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note ; 

Hark how tho joUy cuckoos sing, 

Cuckoo to welcome in tho spring ! 

Cuckoo to welcome in the spring ! 

John Lyly.— About 158i. 


406.— COMPLAINT AGAINST LOVE. 

O oruol Lovo, on thee I lay 
My curse, which shall strike blind the day ; 
Never may sleep with velvet hand 
Charm those eyes with saored wand ; 

Thy jailers shall be hopes and fears, 

Thy prison mates groans, sighs, and tears, 
Thy play to woar out weary times. 
Fantastic passions, vows, and rhymes. 

Thy bread be frowns, thy drink ^ gall, 
Such as when you Phaon call ; 

Thy sleep fond dreams, thy dreams long oaro, 
Hope,, like thy fool at thy bed's l^ead, 

Hook thee till madness strike thte d^, 
Phaon thou dost me with thy prohd eyes. 
In thee po^ Sappho lives, for thee shores. 

John Lyly.^AbOUft 1584. 


407.— AFOIJO’S SONG OF DitoSB. 

My Daphne’s hair is twisted gold, 

Bright stars a-pieoe her eyes do hold ; 

My Daphne's brow enthrones the graces, 
My Daphne’s beauty stams all faces ; 

On Daphne’s cheek grow rose and cherry, 
But Daphne’s lip a sweeter berry ; 
Daphne’s snowy hand but touched does melt. 
And then no heavenlier warmth is felt ; 

My Daphne's voice tunes all the spheres. 
My Daphne's music charms all ears ; 

Fond am I thus to sing her praise. 

These glories now are turned to bays. 

John Lyly. — About 1592. 


408.— SONG TO APOLLO. 

Sing to Apollo, god of Day, 

Whose golden beams with morning play, 
And make her eyes so brightly shine, 
Aurora's face is called divine. 

Sing to Phoebus and that throne 
Of diamonds which ho sits upon, 
lo Pmans let us sing 
To Physio and to Poesy’s king. 

Crown all his altars with bright fire. 
Laurels bind about his lyre ; 

A Daphnean coronet for his head^ 

The Muses dance about his bod ; 

When on his ravishing lute he plays, 
Strew his temple round with bays, 
lo PsEjans let us sing 
To tho glittering Delian king. 

John Lyly. — About 1592. 


409.--(EN0NE'S COMPLAINT. 

Melpomene, tho muse of tragic songs. 

With mournful tunes, in stole of dismal hue. 
Assist a silly nymph to wail her woo, 

^d leave thy lusty company behind. 

Thou luckless wreath! becomes not me to 
wear 

The poplar tree for triumph of my lovo : 

Then ashiy joy, my pride of lovo is loft. 

Be thou unclothed of thy lovely green ; 

And in thy leaves my fortunes written bo, 
And then some gentle wind let blow abroad. 

That all the world may see how false of love 

False Paris hath to his CEnono been. 

Oeorgfi Peele.— About 1584, 


4x0.-— THE SONG OF THE ENAMOURED 
SHEPHERD. 

O gentle Love, ungentle for thy deed. 

Thou nukest my heart 
A bloody mark 
With pieroing to bleed. 


I 
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Or, by the Lord that swaya the Heayen, V 
ftwear, 

1*11 lead thine armies to another king, * 

Shall oheer them for their princely oHvalxy ; 
And not sit daimted, frowning in the dark, 
'When his fair looks with oil and wine refresh’d, 
Should dart into their bosoms gladsome beams, 
And fill their stomachs with triumphant feasts; 
That, when elaewhere stem War shall sound 
his trump. 

And call another battle to the field, 

Fame still may bring thy valiant soldiers home. 
And for their service happily confess 
She wanted worthy tramps to sound their 
prowess : 

Take thou this course and live : refuse and 
die. 

Oeorgo Peele, — About 1695. 


(I 

4IS-— king DAVID. 

Of Israel’s sweetest singer now I sing, 

His holy style and happy victories ; 

Whose muse was dipt in that inspiring dew, 
Archangels ’stilled from the breath of Jove, 
Decking her temples with the glorious flowers 
Heavon rain’d on tops of Sion and Mount Sinai. 
Upon the bosom of his ivory lute 
The cherubim and angels laid their breasts ; 
And when his consecrated fingers struck 
The golden wires of his ravishing harp. 

He gave alarum to the host of heaven, 

That, wing’d with lightning, brake the clouds, 
and cast 

Their crystal armour at his conquering feet. 
Of this sweet poet, Jove’s musician, 

And of his beauteous son, 1 press to sing ; 
Then help, divine Adonai, to conduct 
Upon the wings of my well-temper’d verse, 
The hearers’ minds above the towers of heaven 
And guide thorn so in this thrice haughty flight, 
Their mounting feathers scorch not with the 
fire 

That none can temper but thy holy hand ; 

To thee for succour flies my feeble muse. 

And at thy feet her iron pen doth use. 

Qeorge Peele. — About 1599. 


416.— BETHSABE BATHING, 

Hot sun, cool fire, tempered with sweet air, 
Black shade, fair nurse, shadow my white hsir : 
Shine, sun ; bum, fire ; breathe air, and ease 
ine; 

Black ahade, fair nurse, shroud me, and please 
me ; 

Shadow, my sweet x\nr8e,koepmo from burning. 
Make not my glad cause cause of mourning. 
Let not my beauty’s fire 
Inflame unsiayed desire,^ ^ 

Nor ^ieroe any brii^t eye ^ 

That wiiidemth ligk^^ 

George Peele.-— 1509. 


417.— BETHSABE’8 ADDHESS TO THE 
ZEPHYB. 

Come, gentle zephyr, trick’d with those per* 
fumes 

That erst in Eden sweeten’d Adam’s love, 
And stroke my bosom with the silken fan : 
This shade (sun proof) is yet no proof fox thee ; 
Thy body, smoo^or than this waveless spring. 
And purer than the substanoo of the same. 
Can creep through that his lances cannot 
pierce. 

Thou and thy sister, soft and sacred air. 
Goddess of life and govemoBs of health, 
Keeps every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 
No brazen gate her passage ^an repulse. 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath. 
Then deck thoe with thy loose delightsome 
robes, 

And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes, 

To play the wantons with ns through the 
leaves. 

George Peele, — About 1599. 


418.— DAVID ENAMOUEED OP BETH- 
SABE. 

What tunes, what words, what looks, what 
wonders pierce 

My soul, incensed with a sudden fire ! 

What tree, what shade, what spring, what 
paradise, 

Enjoys the beauty of so fair a damo ! 

Fair Eva, placed in perfect happiness, 
Lending her praise-notes to the liberal heavens, 
Struck with the accents of archangels’ tunes, 
Wrought not more pleasure to her husband’s 
thoughts 

Than this fair woman’s words and notes to 
mine. 

May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant 
weight, 

Be still enomell’d with discolour’d flowers ; 
That precious fount bear sand of purest gold ; 
And for the pebble, let the silver streams 
That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the 
source. 

Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites ; 

The brim lot bo embraced with golden curls 
Of moss that sleeps with sound the waters 
make 

For joy to feed the fount with their recourse ; 
Lot all the grass that beautifies her bower, 
Boar manna every mom, instead of dew ; 

Or lot the dew be sweeter far than that 
That hongs like chains of pearl on Hermon 
hill, 

Or b^m which trickled from old Aaron’s 
beard. 

* * • # 

See, Cusay, see the flower of Israel, 

The fairest daughter that obeys the kli\g. 

In all the land the Lord Bid>dued to me* 
Fhirer than Immo’s lover at w^ 
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Where sat the swain and his wife, 
Sporting in that pleasing life, 

That Corydon oommendeth so. 

All other lives to ovor-go. 

He and she did sit and keep 
Flocks of kids and flocks of sheep : 

He upon his pipe did play. 

She tuned voice unto his lay. 

And, for you might her housewife know. 
Voice did sing and Angers sew. 

He was young, his coat was green, 

With welts of white seamed between, 
Turned over with a flap, 

That breast and bosom in did wrap. 
Skirts side and plighted free. 

Seemly hanging to his knee, 

A whittle with a silver chape ; 

Cloak was russet, and the cape 
Served for a bonnet oft. 

To shroud hinc from the wot aloft : 

A leather scrip of colour rod. 

With a button on the head ; 

A bottle full of country wliig, 

By the shepherd’s side did lig ; 

And in a little bush hard by 
There the shepherd’s dog did lio, 

Who, while his master ’gan to sleep, 
Well could wo,tch both kids and sheep. 
The shepherd was a frolic swain, 

For, though his ’parel was but plain, 

Yet doon the authors soothly say, 

His colour was both fresh and gay ; 

And in their writs iilain discuss, 

Fairer was not Tiiyrus, 

Nor Monalcas, whom they call 
The alilorloofest swain of all ! 

Seeming him was his wife. 

Both ill lino and in life. 

Fair she was, as fair might bo. 

Like the roses on the tree ; 

Buxom, blithe, and young, I woeii. 
Beauteous, like a summer’s ciueon ; 

For her cheeks wore ruddy huod. 

As if lilies wore imbrued 

With drops of blood, to make the white 

Please the eye with more delight. 

Love did lio within her eyes, 

In ambush for some wanton prize ; 

A loofer lass than this had been, 

Corydon had never seen. 

Nor was Phyllis, that fair may. 

Half so gaudy or so gay. 

She wore a chaplet on her head ; 

Her cassock was of scarlet red. 

Long and large, as straight as bent ; 

Her middle was both small and gent. 

A neck as white as whole’s bone. 
Compost with a lace of stone ; 

Fine she was, and fair she was, 

Brighter than tlfie brightest glass ; 

Suoh a shepherd’s wife as sl^ 

Was not more in Thessaly. ’ 

' JRohcrt^Qreene. — About 1590. 


424 .~A EOXJNDELAT. 

Ah ! what is love ! It is a pretty thing, 

As sweet unto a shepherd as’ a king, 

And sweeter too : 

For kings have cares that wait upon a crown, 
And cares can midee the sweetest c^res to 
frown: 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain P 

His flocks are folded ; he comes home at night 
As merry as a king in his delight, 

And merrier too : 

For kings bethink thbm whajb the state re- 
quire, 

Wliero shepherds, careless, carol by the fire : 
Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain. 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain P 

Ho kisseth first, then sits as blithe to oat 
His cream and curd, as doth the king his meat, 
And blither too ; 

For kings have often fears when they sup, 
Where shepherds dread no poison in their 
cup : 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet dosiros gain, 

Wliat lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

Upon his couch of straw he sleeps as sound 
As doth the king upon his beds of down, 
More sounder too : 

For cares cause kings full oft their sleep to 
spill, 

Whore weary shepherds lio and snort their fill : 
Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 
Wliat lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

Thus with his \vifo ho spends the year as 
blithe 

Ah doth the king at every tide or syth, 

And blither too : 

For kings have wars and broils to tako in 

hand, 

When shepherds laugh, and love upon the 
land: 

Ah then, ah then. 

If country love such sweet desires gain. 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain P 

Robert Oreene. — About 1590. 


425 .— PHILOMELAS ODE. 

Sitting by a river’s side. 

Where a silent stream ^d glide. 
Muse I did of many things 
That the mind in quiet brings. 

I ’gan think how some men deem 
Gold their god ; and some esteem 
Honour is chief oontont 
That to man in life is lent ; 
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Axid some otWs do contend 
Quiet none like to a friend. 

Others hold there is no wealth 
Compared to a perfect health ; 

Some man's mind in quiet stands 
When he ’s lord of many lands. 

But I did sigh, and said all this 
Was but a shade of perfect bliss ; 

And in my thoughts 1 did approve 
NoughUso sweet as is true love, 
tiove ’twixt lovers passoth those, 

When mouth kisseth. and heart 'groes, — 
With folded arms and lips meeting. 

Each soul another sweetly greeting ; 

Eor by the breath ^ho soul fleototh. 

And soul T^th soul in kissing moetoth. 

If love be so sweet a thing, 

That such happy bliss doth bring, 

Happy is love's sugared thrall ; 

But unhappy maidens all 
Who esteem your virgin blisses 
Sweeter than a wife's sweet kisses. 

No such quiet to the mind 
As true love with kisses kind ; 

But if a kiss prove unchaste, 

Then is true love quite disgraced. 

Though love be sweet, learn this of mo, 
No sweet love but honesty. 

Robert Greene, — About 1590. 


426.—JEALOUSY. 

When gods had framed the sweets of woman's 
face, 

And lockt men's looks within her golden hair. 
That Phoebus blush'd to see her matchless 
grace, 

And heavenly gods on earth did make repair, 
To quip fair Venus' overweening pride, 

Love's happy thoughts to jealousy were tied. 

Then grow a wrinkle on fair Venus’ brow. 

The amber sweet of love is turn’d to gall! 
Gloomy was Heaven ; bright Phmbus did avow 
He would be coy, and i^ould not love at all ; 
Swearing no greater mischief could be wrought. 
Than love united to a jealous thought. 

Robert Greene. — About 1590. 


427.— DOBASTUS ON PAWNIA. 

Ah, were she pitiful as she is fair. 

Or but as mild as she is seeming so, 

Then were my hopes greater than my despair. 
Then all the world were Heaven, nothing woe. 
Ah, were her heart relenting as her hand. 
That seems to melt e’en with the mildest touch, 
^Ihen knew I where to scat me in a land. 
Under the wide Heavens, but yet not such. 

So as she shows, she seems the budding rose. 
Yet sweeter far than is an earthly flower ; 
Sovereign of beauty, like the spray Bhe|prows; 
Compass'd she is with thorns canker'd 
flower; 


' P- y 

Yet, were she willing to hf pluck'd and worn. 
She would be gather’d, wongh she grew on 
thorn. I 

Ah, when she sings, all music else be stfll, 
For none must be compared to her note ; 
Ne'er breathed such glee from Philomela’s bill, 
Nor from the morning singer's swelling throat* 
And when she riseth from her blissful bed. 
She comforts all the world, as doth the sun. 

Robert Grctne, — About 1580. 


428.— BEAUTY. 

Like to the clear in highest sphere, 

Where all imperial glory shines, 

Of self-same colour is her hair, 

Whether unfolded or in twines : 

Her eyes are sapphires sot in snow, 
Refining heaven by every wink ; 

The gods do fear, when as they glow. 

And I do tremble when I think. 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud. 
That beautifies Aurora's face ; 

Or like the silver crimson shroud, 

That Phoebus' smiling looks doth grace. 

Her lips are like two budded roses, 

Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh ; 

Within which bounds she balm encloses. 
Apt to entice a deity. 

Her neck like to a stately tower, 

Where Love himself imprison'd lies, 

To watch for glances, every hour. 

From her divine and sacred eyoS. 

With orient pearl, with ruby rod, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue, 

Hqr body everywhere i's fed. 

Yet soft in touch, and sweet in view. 

Nature herself her shape admires. 

The gods are wounded in her sight ; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly fires, 

And at her eyes his brand doth light. 

Thomas Lodge. — About 1590. 


429.— ROSALIND’S MADRIGAL, 
Love in my bosom, like a bee, 

Doth suck his sweet ; 

Now with his wings ho plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 

Within mine eyes ho makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 

My kisses are his daily feast, 

And yet ho robs mo of my rest : 

Ah, wanton, will ye ? 

^ And if I sleep, then pcrcheth he 
With pretty flight, 

And makes his piUo'^ of my knee, 

The live-long night. 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the string ; 
Hfl^usic plays if so I sinsf ; 

He lends me evely lovely thing, 

Yet cruel he my heart doth ktizig : 
Wist, wanton, still ye|P 
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454 — INDIOHATiOH AT THE SALE OF 
A WIPE’S HONOUR. 

Of aU deeds yet this strikes the deepest woimd 
Into my apprehension. 

Reverend and honourable matrimony, 

Mother of lawful sweets, unahamed mornings. 
Both pleasant and legitimately fruitful, without 
thee 

All tl^ whol^ world were soiled bastardy ; 
Thou art the only and the greatest form 
That put’st a difference betwixt our desires 
And the disorder’d appetites of beasts, 

* * * But, if chaste and honest, 

There is anothei^ devil ^at liaunts marriage 
(None fondly loves but knows it), jealousy, 
That wedlock’s yellow sickness, 

That whispering separation every minute. 

And thus the curse takes his effect or progress. 
The most of men, in their first sudden furies, 
Rail at the narrow bounds of marriage. 

And cairt a prison ; then it is most just 
That the disease of the prison, jealousy, 
Should thus affect ’em — ^but, oh ! here I’m fix’d 
To make sale of a wife ! monstrous and foul ! 
An act abhorr’d in nature, cold in soul ! 

T/mnias Middleton. — About 1623. 


45S**~“^ * 

Thou angel sent amongst us, sober Law, 

Made with meek eyes, persuading action ; 

No loud immodest tongue — voiced like a virgin. 
And as chaste from sole. 

Save only to be hoard, but not to rail — 

How has abuse deform’d thee to all eyes ! 

Yet why so rashly for one villain’s fault 
Do I arraign whole man P Admired Law ! 
Thy upper parts must needs be wholly pure. 
And incorruptible — ^th* ore grave and iviso ; 
’Tie but the dross beneath them, and the 
clouds 

That get between thy glory and their praise. 
That make the visible and foul eclipse ; 

For those that are near to thee are upright, 
As noble in their conscience as their birtii ; 
Know that damnation is in every bribe, 

And rarely put it from them — ^rate the pre- 
senters, 

And scourge ’em with five years* imprison- 
ment 

For offering but to tempt ’em : 

This is true justico, exorcised and used ; 

Woe to the giver, when the bribe ’s refused. 
’Tis not their will to have law worse than 
war. 

Where still the poorest die first, 

To send a man without a sheet to his grave. 
Or bnry him in his papers ; 

’Tib not their mind it should be, nor to have 
A suit hong longer than a man in chains. 

Let hiio. be ne’er so fasten’d. 

Thomas MiddXeUm. — A5oict>1623. 


4S6.— THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. 

Fancies are but streams 
Of vain pleasure ; 

. They, who by their dreams 

^ liue joys measure. 

Feasting starve, laughing weep. 
Playing smart ; whilst in sleep 
Fools, with shadows smiling. 

Wake and find 
Hox)oa like wind, 

Idle hopes, beguiling. 

Thoughts fly away ; Time hath passed them : 
Wake now, awake ! see and taste them ! 

John Ford. — About 1623. 


457.— SUMMER SPORTS. 

Haymakers, rakers, roaporsf and mowers, 

Wait on your Summer-queen ; 

Dross up with musk-rose her eglantine bowers, 
Daffodils strew the green ; 

Sing, dance, and play, 

’Tis holiday ; 

The Sun does bravely shine 
On our cars of corn. 

Rich as a pearl 
Comes every girl, 

This is mine, this is mine, this is mine ; 

Lot us die, ere away they be borne* 

Bow to the Sun, to our queen, and that fair 
one , 

Como to behold our sports ; 

Each bonny lass hero is counted a rare one. 

As those in a prince’s courts. 

These and wo 
With country glee. 

Will teach the woods to resound, 

And the hills with echoes hollow : 

Skipping lambs 
Their bleating dams, 

’Mongst kids shall trip it round ; 

For joy thus our wenches wo follow. 

Wind, jolly huntsmen, your neat bugles shrilly. 
Hounds make a lusty cry ; 

Spring up, you falconers, the partridges freely, 
Then let your brave hawks fly. 

Horses amain, 

Over ridge, over plain, 

The dogs have the stag in chase : 

’Tis a RX>ort to content a king. 

So ho ho ! through the skies 

How the proud bird flies, 

And, sousing, kills with a grace ! 

Now the deer falls ; hark ! how they ring ! 

John Ford. — About 1623. 
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Can you paint a thought ? f r numbes 
Every fancy in a i^umber ?• 
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Can you coimt soft minutefi royinsf 
From a dial’s point by moving P 
Can yon gwp a sigh ? or, lastly, 

Bob a virgin’s honour ohaately r 
No, oh no ! yet you may 

Sooner do both that and this, 

This and that, and never miss, 

Than by any praise display 
Beauty’s beauty ; such a glory. 

As beyond all fate, all story, 

All arms, all arts, 

All loves, all hearts, 

Great^ than those, or they, 

Do, shall, and must obey. 

John Ford, — About 1633. 


459.— BEIDAL SONG. 

Comforts lasting, loves onoroasing. 

Like soft hours never ceasing ; 

Plenty’s pleasure, peace complying, 
Without jars, or tongues envying ; 
Hearts by holy union wedded. 

More than theirs by custom bedded ; 
Fruitful issues ; Ufo so graced. 

Not by age to be defaced ; 

Budding as the year ensu’th. 

Every spring another youth : 

All what thought can add beside, 

Crown this bridegroom and this bride ! 

John Ford,— About 1633. 


460.— SHEPHEEDS AND SHEPHEED- 
ESSES. 

Woodmen, shepherds, come away. 

This is Pan’s groat holiday, 

Throw off cares, 

With your hoaven-iiispiring airs 
Help us to sing, 

WhOo volleys with your echoes ring. 

Nymphs that dwell within those groves 
Leave your arbours, bring your loves, 
Gather posies. 

Crown your golden hair with roses ; 

As you pass 

Foot like fairies on the grass. 

Joy orown our bowers ! Philomel, 

Leave of Toreus* rape to tell. 

Lot trees dance, 

As they at Thracian lyre did once ; 

Mountains play, 

This is the shephoi^’s holiday. 

James Shirley, — About 1624. 

461.— THE COMMON DOOM. 

Tictorions men of e^h, no morcf 
Proolaim how wiA your empires are ; 
Though )^ou bind in every shore, 

^ And yo^ triumphs reaoh as far 


As night or day. 

Yet you, proud mohmhs, must ob^y, 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 

Devouring Famine, Plague, and War, 

Each able to undo mankind, 

Death’s servile emissaries are ; 

Nor to these alone confined, 

Ho hath at will 

More quaint and subtle ways to kfll; 

A smilo or kiss, as ho will use the art. 

Shall have the cunning skill to break a 
heart. 

James Shirley, — About 1653. 


462.— THE EQUALITY OF THE GEAVE. 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust bo ociuol made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels whore they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple ^tar now 

See whore the victor- victim bloods ; 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell bweet, and blossom in thoir dust. 

James Shirley, — About 1659. 


463.— WELCOME TO THE FOEEST’S 
QUEEN. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, to this shady green. 
Our long- wished Cynthia, the forest’s queen, 
The trees begin to bud, the glad birds sing 
In winter, changed by her into the spring. 

We know no night. 

Perpetual light 

Dawns from your eye. 

You being near. 

Wo cannot fear. 

Though death stood by. 

From you our swords take edge, our heart 
grpws bold ; 

From you in fee their lives your licgeMyen 
hold; 



These groves your kuigdom, and our laws your 
wiU; 

Smile, and we spare ; but if you frown, we kill. 
Bless then the hour 
That gives the power 
In which you may, 

At bed and board, 

Embrace your lord 
Both night and day. 

Weloogic, thrlbe welcome to this shady green, 
Our long* wished Cynthia, tho forest’s queen ! 

Philip Massinger, — About 1633. 


464.-— THE SWEETS OF BEAUTY. 

The blushing rose and purple flower, 

Let grow too long are soonest blasted ; 
Dainty fruits, though sweet, will sour, 

And rot in ripeness, loft untasted. 

Yet here is one more sweet than those : 
Tho more you taste tho more she'll please. 

Beauty that’s enclosed with ice, 

Is a shadow chaste as rare ; 

Then how much those sweets entice. 

That have issue full as fair ! 

Earth cannot yield, from all lier powers, 
Ono equal for dame Venus* bowers. 

Philip Masf^iiujer, — About 1629. 


465.— DEATH. 

Why art thou slow, thou rest of trouble, Death, 
To stop a wretch’s breath. 

That calls on thee, and offers her sad heart 
A prey unto thy dart ? 

I am nor young nor fair ; bo, therefore, bold : 

Sorrow hath made mo old. 

Deformed, and wrinkled ; all that I can crave. 
Is quiet in my grave. 

Such as live happy, hold long life a jewel ; 

But to mo thou art cruel. 

If thou end not my tedious misery ; 

And I soon cease to be. 

Strike, and strike home, then ! pity unto me. 
In ono short hour’s delay, is tyranny. 

Philip Massinger, — About 1631. 


466.— A SCHOLAR AND HIS DOG. 

I was a scholar : seven useful springs 
Did I deflower in quotations 
Of cross’d opinions ’bout the soul of man ; 
T]ie more I learnt, the more 1 learnt to doubt. 
JMight, my spaniel, ^pt, whilst I baus’d 
leaves, 

Toss’d o’er the dunces, pored on the old print 
Of titled words ; and still my spaniel slept. 
Whilst I wasted lamp-oil, baited my flesh. 
Bhrcmk up my veinB : and stSl my spaniel 
dept* « 


And still I hdd converse with Zabardl, 
Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 
Of Antick Donato : still my spaniel slept. 

Still on went I ; first, an sit anima ; 

Then, an it wore mortal. O hold, hold ; at that 
They’ro at brain buffets, fell by the ears a-wna-^n 
Pell-mell together ; still my spaniel slept. 
Then, whether ’twero cor]>oroal, local, fixt, 

Er traduce, but whether *t hod free will 
Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood bonding factions, all so strongly propt ; 
I stagger’d, know not which was firmer port, 
But thought, quoted, read, observ’d, and pried, 
Stufft noting-books : and still my spaniel slept. 
At length he wak’d, and yawn’d ; and by yon 
sky. 

For aught I know, ho know as much as I. 

John Marslon, — About 1630, 


467.— THE MADNESS OF ORESTES. 

Weep, weep, you Argonauts, 

Bewail tho day 
Thai first to fatal Troy 
You took your way. 

Weep, Greece, weep, Greece, 

Two kings are deoil 

Argos, thou Argos, now a grave 

Where kings are burw'*‘d ; 

No heir, no heir is loft, 

But ono that’s mad. 

See, Argos, hast not thou 
Cause to be sad P 
Sleep, sleep, wild brain, 

Rost, rock thy sonso, 

Live if thou const 
To grieve for thy offonee. 

Weep, weep, you Argonauts ! 


Thuma,H Qoffe, — About 1633. 


468.— LOVE WITHOUT RETURN. 

Grieve not, fond man, nor lot ono tear 
Steal from thine eyes ; she’ll hear 
No more of Cupid's shafts ; they fly 
For wounding her, so let them die. 

For why shouldst thou nourish such flames as 
bum 

Thy easy breast, and not have like return P 
Love forces love, as flames expire 
If not increased by gentle fire. 

Let then her frigid coolness movo 
Thee to withdraw thy purer love ; 

And since she is resolved to show 
She will not love, do thou so too ; 

For why should beauty so 'charm thine eyes, 
That if frown, thou’lt pxovc^her saoriflee? 
Love forces love, is flames expire 
If not increased by gentle fir« 

Thomas G^e.4-About 1633* 
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469.— THE DEATH BELL. ^ 

Gome, list and liaxk, the bell doth to& 

For some but now departing aouL 
And was not that some ominoas fowl, 

The bat, the night-crow, or soreebh-owl ? 

To these 1 hear the wild wolf howl^ 

In this blaok night that seems to soowL 
All these my blMk-book death enroll, 

For hark, still, still, the bell doth toll 
For some but now departing soul. 

Thomas Heywoodj-^Ahout 1640. 


470.— WHAT IS LOVE. 

Now what is love I will thee tell, 

It is the fountain and the well, 

Where pleasure repentance dwell : 

It is perhaps the sansing bell, 

That rings all in to heaven or hell. 

And this is love, and this is love, as I hear tell. 

Now what is love I will you show : 

A thing that creeps and cannot go ; 

A prize that passeth to and fro ; 

A thing for me, a thing for mo’ : 

And he that proves shall find it so, 

And this is love, and this is love, sweet friend, 
I trow. 

Thomas Heywood. — About 1640. 


471.— GO, PEETTY BIRDS. 

Ye little birds that sit and sing 
Amidst the shady valleys. 

And see how PhiUis sweetly walks. 
Within her garden alleys ; 

Go, pretty birds, about her bower ; 

Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower ; 

Ah, me ! methinks I see her frown ! 

Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

Go, tell her, through your chirping bills, 
As you by me are bidden. 

To her is only known my love, 

Which from the world is hidden. 

Go, pretty birds, and tell her so ; 

See that your notes strain not too low. 

For still, methinks, I see her frown. 

Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

Go, tune your voices’ harmony, 

And sing, I am her lover ; 

Strain loud and sweet, that every note 
With sweet content may move her. 

And she that hath the sweetest voice, 

Tell her I will not change my choice ; 

Yet stiU, methinks, I see her frown. 

Ye pr^ty wantoiu, warble. 

Oh, fly t make hasta! see, see, sttnaUs 
Into a pretty dumber. 

Sing rouhd about her rosy bed^ 

Thai wtkiiig, she may wondsA 


Say to her, ’tis her lover true 

That sendeth love to you, to you ; 

And when you hear her kind i^ly, 

Eetom with pleasant warblings. 

Thomas Heywood. — About 1646. 

472.— DIANA’S NYMPHS. 

Hail, beauteous Dian, queen of shades. 

That dwell’ st beneath ^ese shkdowy glades. 
Mistress of all those beauteous maida 
That are by her allowed. 

Virginity we all profess, 

Abjure the worl^y vain excess. 

And will to Dian yi41d no Icis 
Than we to her have vowed. 

The shepherds^ satyrs, nymphs, and fawns, 
For thee will trip it o’er the lawns. 

Come, to the forest let us go, 

And trip it like the barren doe ; 

The fawns and satyrs still do so. 

And freely thus they may do. 

The fairies dance and satyrs sing, 

And on the grass tread many a ring. 

And to their caves their venison bring ; 

And we will do as they. 

The shepherds, satyrs, nymphs, and fawns. 
For thee will trip it o’er the lawns. 

Our food is honey from the bees, 

And mellow fruits that drop from trees ; 

In chaco we climb the high degrees 
Of every stoopy mountain. 

And when the weary day is past. 

We at the evening hie us fast, 

And after this, our field repast. 

Wo drink the pleasant founWn. 

The shepherds, satyrs, nymphs, and fawns. 
For thee will trip it o’er the lawns. 

Thomas Heywood.'^About 1640. 

473**"~THE TjA EK. 

Pack clouds away, and wdcome day. 

With night we banish sorrow : 

Sweet air blow soft, mount lark aloft, 

To give my love good-morrow : 

Wings from the wind to please her mind. 
Notes from the lark I’fl borrow : 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale sing. 

To give my love gemd-morrow. 

To give my love good-morrow. 

Notes from them all rU borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast, 

Sing, birds, in every furrow ; 

And from eac^ hill let musio shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow. 

Blacficbird and thrash in every budi. 

Stare, linnet, and cook-sparrow. 

You pretty dives, amongst yoursdves. 

Sing nj fair 1^ go^mocrow. 

To give my love good-morrow, 

Spig, birdfl^ in every fimow. 

Thomas HeyvBood.—AhouA MSI 
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474.--^ai!PS£SD'3 SONG. 

We that haTO known no greater state 
Than this we Uve iny praise our fate ; 

For ooortly silks in cares are spent, 

When country's msset breeds content. 

The power of sceptres we admire. 

But dieep-books for our use desire. 

Simple and low is our condition. 

For here w^ us is no ambition : 

Wessrith the sun our flocks unfold, 

Whose rising makes their fleeces gold ; 

Our music from the birds we borrow, 

They bidding us, wo them, good morrow. 
Our habits are but course and plain. 

Yet they defeild from wind and rain ; 

As warm too, in an equal eye, 

As those be-stain’d in scarlet dye. 

The shepherd, with his homo-spun lass, 

As many merry hours doth pass. 

As courtiers with their costly girls. 

Though richly deck’d in gold and pcoxls ; 
And, though but plain, to purpose woo. 
Nay, often with less danger too. 

Those that delight in dainties* stove, 

One stomach food at once, no more ; 

And, when with homely fare we feast, 

With us it doth as well digest ; 

And many times we bettor speed, 

* For our wild fruits no surfeits breed. 

If we sometimes the willow wear, 

By subtle swains that dare forswear. 

Wo wonder whence it comes, and fear 
They’ve been at court and learnt it there. 

Thomas Heyxcood, — About 1G35. 


47 S.— SHIPWRECK BY DRINK. 

■ ■■■ — ■ ■ ., This gentleman and I 

Pass’d but just now by your next neighbour’s 
house. 

Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 
An unthrift youth ; his father now at sea : 
And there this night was held a sumptuous 
feast. 

In the height of their carousing, all their 
brains 

Warm’d with the heat of wine, discourse was 
offer’d 

Of ships and storms at sea : when suddenly, 
Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room wherein they quaff’d to bo a pinnace 
Moving and floating, and tho confus’d noise 
To be the murmuring winds, gusts, mariners ; 
That their unsteadfast footing did proceed 
From rooking of the vessel. This conceiv’d, 
Each one be^s to apprehend the danger, 

^d to look out for safety. ^y« Bsdth one, 
Up to the main-top, and discover. He 
Climbs by the bed-post to the tester, there 
Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towards ; 
And wills them, if they’ll save their ship eud 
lives, 

To cMurti their IflMUag om Attma 


AU fsU to work, sndhoiBtiiitOit^ 

As to the sea, what next esmo to tlkeir hand . 
Stools, tables, tressels, trendies, bedeteeds, 
cups. 

Pots, idate, and glasses. Here a fellow 
whiles ; 

They take him for the boastweins one Ifee 
struggling 

Upon the floor, as if he swam for life s 
A third takes the bass-viol for the cook-boat, 
Sits in the beUow on’t,.laboura, and rows*; 

His oar the stick with whiitL the fidget 
play’d ! 

A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinking to ’scape 
(As did Arion) on the dolphin’s back, 

Still fumbling on a gittem. Tho rude multi- 
tude, 

Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 
Cast from the windows, went by th’ ears 
about it : 0 

The constable is call’d t* atone the broffi ; 
Which done, and. hearing such a noise within 
Of imminent shipwreck, enters the house, and 
finds them 

In this confusion : they adore his staff, 

And think it Neptune’s trident ; and that he 
Comes with his Tritons (so they call’d his 
watch) 

To calm the tempest, and appease the waves : 
And at this point we left them. 

Thomas Heywood»-^About 1649 , 


476 .— SEARCH AFTER GOD. 

I sought thee round about, O Thou my God ! 
In Thine abode. 

I said unto the earth, “Speak, art thou Hop” 
She answered me, 

I am not.” I inquired of creatures all. 

In general. 

Contain’d therein. They with one voice pro- 
claim 

That none amongst them challenged such a 
name. 

I asked the seas and all tho deeps below. 

My God to know ; 

I asked the reptiles and whatever is 
In tho abyss — 

Even from tho shrimp to the leviathan 
Enquiry ran ; 

But in those deserts which no lino can sound, 

Tho God I sought for was not to bo found. 

I ask’d the air if that were He ! but 
It told me no. 

I from the towering eagle to the wren 
Demanded then 

If any feather’d fowl ’mongst thmuireze suck 
• m^ut they mu^ 

Offended with my quemon, in niU chm. 

Answer’d, To find 'thon must look 

higher.’* * 
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1 ask’d the heaye&s, sim, moon* and stars ; 
bnt they 

Said, “ We obey 

The €k>d thou seekest.” I asked what eye or 
oar 

Could see or hear 

What in the world 1 might descry or know 
Above, below ; 

With an unanimous voice, all these things said, 
** Wo are not Gk>d, but we by Him were made.’* 

I ask’d the world’s great universal mass 
If that God was ; 

Which mth a mighty and strong voice replied, 
As stupifiod, — 

I am not He, O man ! for know that I 
By Him on high 

Was fashion’d first of nothing ; thus instated 
And sway’d by Him by whom I was created.” 

I sought the court ; but smooth-tongued flat- 
tery there 

Deceived each oar ; 

In the throng’d city there was selling, buying. 
Swearing, and lying ; 

I* the country, croft in simpleness array’d. 
And then I said — ^ 

“ Vain is my search, although my pains be 
great ; 

Where my God is there can be no deceit.” 

A scrutiny within myself, I, then. 

Even thus began : 

0 man, what art thou P ” What more could 

1 say 

Than dust and clay — 

Frail, mortal, fading, a more puff, a blast, 
That cannot last ; 

Enthroned to-day, to-morrow in an um. 
Form’d from that earth to which 1 must 
return P 

1 asked myself what this groat God might bo 
That fashioned me ? 

I answered : The all-potent, solely immense. 
Surpassing sense ; 

XJnspoakaldo, inscrutable, eternal. 

Lord over all ; 

Tlie only terrible, strong, just, and true. 

Who hath no end, and no beginning knew. 

He ia the well of life, for Ho doth give 
To all that live 

. Both breath and being ; He is the Creator 
Both of the water. 

Earth, air, and fire. Of all things that subsist 
He hath the list — 

Of all the heavenly host, or what earth claims, 
Ho keeps the scroll, and colls them by their 
names. ^ 

And now, my God, by Thine iUiuninating grace, 
Thy glorious face 

(So far forth %a it may discovered bli^ 
Methinks I s||p ; , 

And though invisible &d infinite, 

To |iuman sight * 


Thou, in Thy mercy, justice, truth appearest. 
In which, to our weak sense, thou oomest 
nearest. 

O make us apt to seek, and quick to find. 
Thou, God, most kind ! 

Givo us love, hope, and faith, in Thoo to trust. 
Thou, God, most just ! 

Bemit all our offences, we entreat, 

Most good ! most great ! 

Grant that our willing, though uiLworthj^qaest, 
May, through Thy grace, admit us ’mongsttho 
blest. 

Thomas Heywood, — About 1640. 


«■ 

477 — A THANKSGIVING. 

Oh ! who hath tasted of Thy clemency 
In greater measure, or more oft than I ? 

My grateful verse Thy goodness shall display, 

0 Thou who went’st along in all my way — 
To where the morning, with perfumed wings, 
From the high mountains of Panchsoa springs, 
To that now-found-Out-world, where sober 

night 

Takes from the antipodes her silent flight ; 

To those dark seas where horrid winter reignns, 
And binds the stubborn floods in icy cliains ; 
To Libian wastes, whose thirst no showery 
assuage, 

And where swell’ n Nilus cools the lion’s rage. 
Thy wonders on the deep have I behold, 

Yet all by those on Judah’s hills excoll’d ; 
There whore the Virgin’s Son His doctrine 
taught, 

His miracles and our redemption wrought : 
Whore I, by Thee inspired. His x^raisos sung, 
And on his sepulchre my offering hung ; 

Which way soe’er I turn my face or feet, 

1 see Thy glory and Thy mercy meet ; 

Met on the Thracian shores, when in the strife 
Of frantio Simoans Thou preserved’ st my life — 
So when Arabian thieves belaid us round. 

And when by all abandon’d Thee I found. 
#*****«# 
Then brought’ st mo homo in safety, that this 
earth 

Might bury mo, which fed me from my birth. 

Qcorge Sandy s. — About 1620* 


478 .— PSALM XLII. 

Lord ! as the hart embost with heat 
Brays after the cool rivulet, 

So sighs my soul for Thee. 

My soul thirsts for the living God : 

When shall I enter His abode, 

And there His beauty see P 

Tears ore my food both night and day; 
While Where’s thy Gk>d P they daily say ; 

My soul in plaints I shed ; 

When I remember how in throngs 
We fill’d Thy house with praise and songs ; ^ 
How X. their danM led. 
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My soul, why art thoa so deprest P 
Why, oh ! thus troubled in my breast, 

With grief so overthrown P 
With constant hope on God await : 

1 yot His name shall celebrate, 

For meroy timely shown. 

My fainting heart within me pants ; 

My God, consider my complo^ts ; 

My songs shall praise Thee still, 
Even from the vale whore Jordan flows, 
WhoA Hermon his high forehead shows. 
From Mitzar's humble hill. 

Deeps unto deeps enraged call, 

When thy dark spouts of waters fall, 

And dis)adful fbmpest raves ; 

For all thy floods upon mo burst, 

And billows after billows thrust 

To swallow in their graves. 

But yot by day the Lord will charge 
His ready mercy to enlarge 

My soul, surprised with cares ; 

Ho gives my songs their argument ; 

God of my life, I will prohont 

By night to thee my prayers. 

, And say, my God, my rock, oh, why 
Am 1 forgot, and mourning die, 

By foes reduced to dust ? 

Tlioir words, like weapons, pierce my bones, 
While still they echo to my groans, 

Where is the Lord thy trust ? 

My soul, why art thou so deprest ? 

O why so tronblo<l in my breast ? 

Sunk underneath thy load ! 

With constant hope on God await ; 

For 1 liis name shall celebrate, 

My Saviour and my God. 

George Sa'tidijs. — About 1636. 


479.— -PSALM LXVni. 

Xiot God, the God of battle, rise. 

And scaUer his proud enemies : 

O let them flee l^fore his face, 

Like smoko which driving tempests chase ; 
As wax dissolves with scorching fire, 

So perish in his burning ire. 

But let the just with joy abound ; 

In joyful songs his praise resound, 

Who, riding on the rolling spheres, 

The name of great Jehovah bears. 

Before his face your joys express, 

A father to the fatherless ; 

He wipes the tears, from widows’ eyes. 

The single plants in families ; 

Enlarging those who late were bound, 

^ While rebels starve on thirsty ground. 

When he our numerons army led, 

And march’d through deserts full of dread, 
Heav’n m^te^ and earth’s centre shook. 
With his migestio presence stnuric. 

When Inael’s God in donds came down. 
High £Hnai bow’d his trembling crown ; 


He, in th* approach of meagre dearth, 

With showers refresh’d the fainting earth. 
Whore his own flocks in safety fed, 

The needy unto plenty led. 

By him we conquer. — ^Virgins sing 
Our victories, and timbrels ring : 

He kinge with their vast armies foils, 

While women shoro their wealthy spoils. 

Wlien ho the kings hod overthrown, 

Our land like s»nowy Salmon shone. 

God’s mountain Bashan's mount transcends, 
Though he his many heads extends. 

Why boast yo so, ye moaner hills ? 

God with his glory Zion fills, 

This his beloved residence, 

Nor over will depart from hence. 

His chariots twenty thousand wore, 

Which myriads of angels boar. 

Ho in the midst, as whenGio crown’d 
High Sinai’s sanctified ground. 

Lord, thou hast raised thyself on high. 

And captive led captivity. 

# « # • 

0 praised bo the God of Gods, 

Who with his daily blessings loads ; • 

The God of our salvation, 

On whom our holies depend alone ; 

The controvorso of life and death 
la arbitrated by his breath. 

Thus spoke Jehovah : Jacob’s seed 

1 will from Bashan bring again, 

And through the bottom of the main, 

That dogs may lap their onomios blood, 
And they wade through a crimson flood. 
We, \a thy sanctuary late, 

My God, my King, beheld thy state ; 

The sacred singers march’d before, 

Who instruments of music boro, 

In order follow’d — every maid 
Upon her pleasant timbrel play’d. 

His praise in your assomblios sing, 

You who from Israel’s fountain spring, 
Nor little Benjamin alone, 

But Judah, from his mountain throne ; 

The far-removed Zebulon, 

And Napthali, that borders on 

Old Jordan, whore his stream dilates, 

Join’d all their powers and potentates. 

For us his winged soldiers fought ; 

Lord, strengthen what thy hand hath 
wrought i 

He that supports a diadem 
To thee, divine Jerusalem ! 

Shall in devotion treasure bring, 

To build the temple of his ICing. 

» • « • # 

Far off from sun-bnmt Mero5, 

From falling Nilus, from the sea 
* WhiA^eata on the^gyptian^ shore, 

Shall prinoes come, nd here adore. 

Te Idngdms throngnthe worl^renown’d. 
Sing to the his praise rsaound ; 
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He whe lieaven’s upper heaven beetrides. 
And on her aged shoaldera ridea ; 

Whose voice the donds asunder rends, 

In thunder terrible descends. 

O praise his strength whose majesty 
In Israel shines — ^his power on high ! 

from his sanctuary throws • 

A trembling horror on his foes, 

While us his power and strenp^th invest ; 

O Israd, praise the ever-blest ! 

Oeorge Sandy •i. — About 1636. 


480 .— CHOBUS OF JEWISH WOMEN. 

The rapid motion of the spheres 
Old night from our horizon bears. 

And now doolining shades gi'^e way 
To the return or cheerful day. 

And Phosphorus, who leads the stars. 
And day’s illustrious path prepares, 

Who last of all the host retires. 

Nor yet withdraws those radiant fires ; 
Nor have our trumpets summon'd 
^The morning from her dewy bed : 

As yet her roses are unblown, 

Nor by her purple mantel known. 

All night we in the temple keep, 

Not yielding to the charms of sleep ; 

That so we might with zealous prayer 
Our thoughts and cleansed hearts prepare, 
To celebrate the ensuing light. 

This annuiil feast to memory 
Is sacred, nor with us must die. 
#*#«*#« 
What numbers from the sun’s up-riae. 
From whore he leaves the morning fikies, 
Of our diax>ersed Abrahamitos, 

This Vesper to their homes invites. 

Yet we in yearly triumph still 
A lamb for our delivoranco kill. 

Since liberty our oonfiues fled. 

Given with the first unleaven’d bread, 
She never would return ; though bought 
With wounds, and in destruction sought ; 
Some stray to Libya’s 8 Coroh^d sands, 
Where homM Hammon’s temple stands : 
To Nilus some, where Philip’s son, 

Who all the rifled Orient won. 

Built his proud city ; others gone 
To their old prison, Babylon : 

A part to freezing Taurus fled. 

And Tiber now the ocean’s head 
Our ruins all the world have filled ; 

But you, by use in suffering skill’d. 
Forgetting in remoter dimes 
Our vanisht glory, nor those times. 

Those happy times, oomparo with these. 
Your burdens may support with ease. 
More justly we of fate complain 
Who servitude at home enstain; c 
We to perpetual designed, 

In our own ommttyttigypt And. 

# * • e « # 

' r 


Yet this no less our grief provokes, 

Our kindred bear divided yokes ; 

One part by Boman bonds^ wrung. 

The other two by brothers sprung 
From savage Idumseans, whom 
Our fathers have so oft o’ercomo. 

O Thou, the Hope, the only One 
Of our distroEv*, and rain’d throne ; 

Of whom with a prophetic tongue, 

To Judah dying Jacob sung : ^ 

The crown^d muse on ivory lyre, 

His breast inflamed with holy fire, 

This oft foretold, — ^that Thou should’st free 
The people conhocrate to The© ; 

That Thou, triumphing, should’ st ro\oko 
Sweet peace, then never to ‘no broke ; 

When freed Judeea should obey 
Our Lord, and all affect His sway. 

O when shall we behold 'Thy face, 

So often promised to our race ® 

If prophets, who have won belief. 

By our mishaps and flowing grief, 

Of joyful change, as truly sung ; 

Thy absence should not now bo long. 

Thoo, by Thy virtue, wo entreat ; 

The temple’s veil, the mercy’s seat. 

That name by which our fathers swaro, 
Which in our vulgar speech wo dare 
Not utter to compassionate 
Thy kindred's tears, and ruined state, 

Hast to our great redemption, hast, 

O thou most Holy ! and at last 
Bless with Thy presence, that wo may 
To Thee our vows devoutly pay. 

Oeorge Sandy^, — About 1642. 


481 .— L O V E . 

’Tis affection but dissembled. 

Or dissomblod liberty, 

To pretend thy passion changed 
With changes of thy mistress’ eye. 
Following her inconstancy. 

Hopes, which do. from favour flourish. 
May perhaps as soon expire 
As the cause which did them nourish. 
And disdain’d they may retire ; 

But love is another fire. 

For if beauty cause thy passion, 

If a fair resistless eye 
Molt thee with its soft expression. 
Then thy hopes will never die, 

Nor be cured by cruelty. 

’Tis not scorn that can remove thee, 
For thou either wilt not see 
Such loved beauty not to love thee, 

Or will else consenv that she 
Judge not as she ought oi thee. 

Thus thou rither eanst not saver 
Hope fifdm what appesam so fair, 

Or, ufllMppier, tiioii oanst never 
Find od ut utf fanont ^ili despair, 

Nor malip lota atrifllag oavs. 
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There are seen but few retxriniT 
Steps in all the paths of love. 

Made by such who in aspiring 

Meeting scorn their hopes remove ; 

Yet oven these ne’er cluuigo their love. 

Sidney Oodol^jhin. — About 1640. 


482.— ON THE DEATH OP SIR BEVIL 
* GBBNVILLE. 

Not to be wrought by malice, gain, or pride, 
To a compliance with the thriving side ; 

Not to take arms for love of cha^o, or spite, 
But only to maisitain aAlicted right ; 

Not to <lie vainly in pursuit of fame, 
Pcrvorsoly seeking after voice and name ; 

Is to resolve, fight, die, as martyrs do, 

And thus did he, soldier and martyr too. 

* a * * 

When now th* incensed legions proudly came 
Down like a torrent without bank or dam : 
When undeserved succosa urged on their force ; 
That thuniler must come down to stop their 
eourse. 

Or Grenville must step in; then Grenville 
stood, 

And with himself opposed, and check’d the 
flood. 

Conquest or death was all his thought. So Are 
Either o’ercomes, or doth itself expire : 

His courage work’d like flames, cast heat 
about, 

Here, there, on this, on that side, none gave 
out ; 

Not any pike in that renowned stand. 

But took now force from his inspiring hand i 
Soldier encouraged soldier, man urged man, 
And he urged all ; so much example can ; 

Hurt upon hurt, wound upon wound did call, 
He was the butt, the mark, the aim of all : 

His soul this while retired from cell to cell. 

At last flew up from idl, and then ho fell. 

But the devoted stand enraged more 
From that his fate, plied.hotter than before. 
And proud to fall with him, sworn not to yield. 
Each sought an honour'd grave, so gain’d the 
field. 

Thus he being fallen, his action fought anew : 
And the dead conquer’d, whiles the living slew. 
This was not nature’s courage, not that 
thing 

We valour call, which time and reason bring ; 

But a diviner fury, fierce and high, 

Valour transport^ into ecstaey, 

Which angels, looking on us from above, 

Use to convey into the souls they love. 

You now that boast the spirit, its sway, 
filhow us his second, and we’ll give the day : 
WiHlllow your politic axiom, lurk, or fly ; 
YMHaiot conquer, ’cause you dare not die : 
Anq^^ttgh you thank Qodthat you lost none 
there, 

'Ckuse they were aueh who lived not vdien 
they were; 


Yet your great general (who doth rise and fall. 
As Ms successes do, whom you dare oaU, 

As fame unto you doth reports dispense, 

Either a or his excellenoe) 

Howe’er he reigns now by unheard-of laws, 
Could wish his fate together with his eause. 
And thou (blest soul) whoso clear oompacted 
fame, 

As amber bodies keeps, preserves thy name, 
Whoso life affords what doth content both 
eyes, 

Glory for people, substance for the wise, 

Go laden up with spoils, possess that scat 
To which the valiant, when they’ve done, 
retreat : 

And when thou boost an happy period sent 
To these distractions, and the storm (luito 
spent, 

Look down and say, I have my share in all, 
Much good grow from my Me, much from my 
fall. 

lyUIutm ('artivrujht — About 1040. 


483.— LOVE’S DARTS. 

Whore is that learned wretch that knows 
What arc those darts the veil'd god throws? 

0 lot him tell mo ore I die 

When ’twas ho saw or heard them fly ; 
Whether the sparrow’s ijlumes, or dove’s, 
Wing them for various loves ; 

And whether gold, or lead, 

Quicken, or dull the head : 

1 will anoint and keep them warm, 

And make the weapons heal the luirm. 

Fond that 1 am to ask ! whoe’er 
Did yet see thought ? or silence hear P 
Safe from the search of human eye 
Those arrows (os their ways are) fly : 

The flights of angels port 
Not air with so much art ; 

And snows on streams, wo may 
Say, louder fall than they. 

So hopeless 1 must now endure, 

And neither know tho shaft nor cure. 

A sudden fire of blushes shed 
To dyo white paths with hasty rod ; 

A glance’s lightning swiftly thrown. 

Or from a true or seeming frown ; 

A subtle taking smile 
From passion, or from guile ; 

The spirit, life, and grace 
Of motion, limbs, and face ; 

These misconoeit entitles darts. 

And tears the bleedings of our hearts. 

But as the feathers iu the wing 
Unblemish’d ore, and no wounds bring. 
And harmless twigs no bloodshed 
Till art doth fit them for the bow ; 

* So%i%lits of flowing gittoeae 
Sparklo in severawlaces, 

Only adovn the para, 

Till that we makn thorn dovin; 17 * 



Themsolvea are only twigra and qnills t 
We give them shape, and force for ills. 

Beauty’s our grief, but in the ore, 

Wo mint, and stamp, and Ij^en adore : 

Like heathen wo the image crown, 

And indiscreetly then fall down: 

Those graces all were meant 
Our joy, not discontent ; 

But with untaught desires 
We turn those lights to fires, 

Thus Nature’s healing herbs wo take, 

And out of cures do poisons make. 

William Cartwrijlki, — About IGiO. 


4S4.— TALE OP ARGENTILE AND 

CURAN. 

c 

The Brutons thus departed hence, seven king- 
doms hero begone, 

Whore diversely in diverse broils the Saxons 
lost and won. 

King Edoll and King Adolbright in Divia 
jointly reign : 

In loyal concord during life those kingly friends 
remain. ‘ 

When Adolbright should leavo his life, to 
Edoll thus lie says : 

By those same bonds of happy lovo, that hold 
us friends always. 

By oyir byparted crown, of whioh the moiety 
is mine. 

By God, to whom my soul must pass, and so 
in time may thine, * 

I pray thee, nay, conjure thee, too, to nourish 
as thine own 

Thy nieoo, my daughter Argontilo, till she to 
ago bo grown, 

And then, as thou rocoivoat, resign to her my 
throne. 

A promise had for this bequest, the testator 
ho dies, 

But all that Edoll undertook ho afterward de- 
nies. 

Yet well ho fosters for a time the damsel, that 
was grown 

The fairest lady under heaven ; whoso beauty 
being known, 

A many princes seek her love, but none might 
her obtain, 

Por Qrippol Edoll to himself her kingdom 
sought to gain ; 

By ohanoo one Ouran, son unto a prince in 
Dansko, did see 

The maid, with whom ho foil in love, as much 
as one might be. 

Unhappy youth ! what should he do ? his saint 
was kept in ifibw, 

Nor ho, nor any noble man admitted to her 
view. 

One while in..melanol^ly fits he pifies himself 


^ 

a wy X t 

Anon he tUlmght by lovoe of anus to wi 
if be 


win her 


And still against the king’s restraint did 
secretly inveigh. 

At length the high controller. Love, whom 
none may disobey, 

Imbased him from lordliness unto a kitchen 
I drudge, 

I That so, at least,* of life or death she might 
f become his jpdgo. 

I Access so had to sec, and spook, ho did hia 
lovo bowray, ^ 

And tells his birth : her answer waf;, she 
husbandloss would stay. 

Meanwhile, the king did beat liis brains, his 
booty to achieve. 

Not caring what bec<yne of her, so he by her 
might thrive : ^ 

At last his resolution was, some peasant 
should her wivo. 

And,* which was working to hia wish, ho did 
observe with joy 

How Curan, whom he thought a drudgo, scapt 
many an amorous toy. 

The king, perceiving such his vein, promotes 
his vassal still, 

Lost that the baseness of tho man, should let, 
perhaps, his will. 

Assured thoroforo of his love, but not sus- 
pecting who 

Tho lover was, tho king himself in his behalf 
did woo. 

Tho lady, resolute from love, unkindly takes 
that ho 

Should bar tho noble, and unto so base a match 
iigreo ; 

And thoroforo, shifting out of doors, departed 
thonce by stoaltii. 

Proforring poverty before a dangerous life in 
wealth. • 

When Curan hoard of her cscvipo, tho anguish 
in his heart 

Was more than much, and after hor from court 
ho did depart : 

Forgetful of himself, his birth, hia country, 
friends, and nil. 

And only minding whom he mi.st — the 
foundress of his thrall ! 

Nor moans ho after to frequent, or court, or 
towns, 

But solitarily to live amongst tho country 
gro’.vnos. 

A brace of years ho lived thus ; well-ploasod 
BO to live ; 

And shephord-liko to feed a flock, himself did 
wholly give. 

So wasting, lovo, by work and want, grew 
almost to tho wane ; 

But then began a second love, the worser of 
the twain ! 

A country wench, a neatherd’s maid, where 
Curan kept his sheep, 

Did feed her drove ; and now on her jmm all 
the shepherd’s keep, 

He borrow’d on the working days, hw^nolly 
ruffets oft: 

And of the bacon’s fat, to make his startups 
black and soft; 
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And lest his taavbox shonld offend, he left it 
at the fold ; 

Sweet growt or whisr, hie bottle had as much 
as it would hold : 

A sheave of bread as brown as nut, and ohoeao 
as white as snow, 

And wildings, or the season’s fruit, ho did in 
scrip bertow : 

And whilst his piebald cur did sleep, and 
shcop-ho^k lay him by. 

On hdllow quills of oaten straw ho piped 
melody. 

But when ho spied her, his saint, ho wip’d his 
greasy shoes, 

And clear’d the drivel from his beard, and 
thus tho shepherd woos ; 

‘I have, sweet weneh, a piece qf cheese, ns 
good as tooth may eh aw, 

And bread and wildings, souling well ; ’ and 
therewithal did draw 

His lordry ; and, in eating, ‘ Seo yon crumpled 
owe,’ quoth lie, 

* Hid twin this fall ; faith thou art too elfish, 
anti too coy ; 

Am I, I ]n*ay thee, l)eggarl 3 % that such a flock 
onjoy, 

I wis I am not ; j'et that thou dost hold me in 
di.sdaiu 

Is brim abroad, and made a gibo to all that 
keep ibis plain. 

There bo as quaint, at least that think them- 
selves as <iuaini, that eravo 

The match which ilion (I wot not why) mny’nt, 
blit niislik’st to have. 

How would’ st thou match:' (for well I wot thou 
art a fomalo) ; I, 

T know not her, that willingly, in maidenhood 
would die. 

Tho ploughman’s labour hath no end, and ho 
a churl will pro\e j 

Tho craftsman hath moro work in hand than 
fitteth on to lovo ; 

The merchant, trafficking abroad, snspocts his 
wife at homo ; 

A youth will play tlio wanton, and an old man 
prove a memo ; 

Then choose a Bho})herd; with tho sun ho doth 
his flock unfold. 

And all tho day on hill or plain ho merry chat 
can hold : 

And with tho sun doth fold again : then 
jogging homo betime, 

Ho turns a crab, or tunes a round, or sings 
some merry rhyme ; 

Nop lacks ho gleeful tfilcs to tell, whilst that 
tho bowl doth trot : 

And sitteth singing caro away, till he to bod 
hath got. 

There sloops he soundly all tho night, forgetting 
• morrow cares, 

Nor^&ars he blasting of his com, or uttring 
^^biB wares. 

Or storms by sea, or stirs on land, or crack of 
credit lost. 

Nor spending fimnklicr than his flock shall still 
. defray ^o cost. , 


Well wot I sooth they say, that say, more 
quiet nights and days 

Tho shepherd sloops and wakes than he whose 
cattle ho doth graze. 

Boliovo mo, lass, a king is but a man, and so 
am I; 

Content is worth a monarchy, and mischiefs 
hit tho high. 

As late it did a king and his, not dying far 
from lionco, 

Who loft a daughter (save thyself) for fair, a 
matchless woneh.* 

Hero did ho i>auso, as if his tonguo had made 
his heart offonco. 

Tho noatrosB, longing for tho rosi , did ogg him 
on to tell 

How fair sho was, and who slio was. ‘ Sho 
boro,’ quoth he, ‘ tho boll 

For beauty : though 1 clownish am I know 
what beauty is, • 

Or did I not, yot seeing thoo, I scnsoloss wero 
to miss. 

Snxiposo her beauty IIolou’s like, or Tlolun’s 
Kumoi\hai less, 

And every star consorting to a ])uro complexion 
guess. 

Her stature comely tall, her gait well graced, 
and her wit 

To marvel at, not mtsdillo with, as matcldoss, 
1 omit. 

A globo-liko head, a gold-liko hair, a forohoail 
smooth and high, 

An oven nose, on either side stood cut a 
grayish eye : 

Two rosy ckccks, round ruddy lips, with just 
sot tooth witliiii, 

A mouth in mean, and underneath a round and 
dimpled chin. 

Her huowy neck, with blui.*)h veins, stood bolt 
uX)righi iix>on 

Her portly shouldors ; boating balls, her vcincrl 
breasts, anon, 

Add more to beauty ; wand-liko was licr 
middle, falling still * 

And moro, her long and limber arms had while 
and azure wrists. 

And slender fingers onswer to her smooth and 
lily fists ! 

A leg in print, and i)rotty foot ; her tongue of 
speech was si>aro ; 

But speaking, Venus seem’d to speak, tho ball 
from Ido to boar ! 

With Pallas, Juno, and with both, herself 
contends in face ; 

Whore equal mixture did not want of mild 
and stately grace : 

Her smiles wore sober, and her looks were 
cheerful unto all, 

And such as neither wanton seeni, nor way- 
ward ; mell, nor gall. * 

A quiet mind, a jiatient mood, and not dia- 
daining any: 

N«t gibiStf , godding, guvdy ; an^ her faculties 
were many. \ 

A nymph, no tongue, nl heart, lyreye, might 
praise, might wish, miarhi sep, 




Qfoowjm Chapman.] 


SOHNET. 


[ThxBH F3BBIOD.— 


%• 


For life, for Ioto, for form, more good, more 
worth, more fair than she ! 

Yet snch an one, os such was none, save only 
she was such ; 

Of Argontilo, to say the most, wore to bo 
silent mneh.’ 

* I know the lady very well, but worthless of 
snch praise/ 

The neatrosH said ; ‘ and mnso I do, a shepherd 
thus should blaze 

The coat of beauty. Credit mo, thy latter 
speech bewrays 

Thy clownish shape, a eoinod show. But 
wherefore dost thou weep ? ’ 

(The shepherd wept, and Mio was woo, and 
both di<l Hileiico keep). 

‘ In troth,’ quoth ho, * 1 am not such as seeming 
I profe-ss ; 

But then for her, and now for thee, I from 
myself digro^'^. 

Her loved I, wretch that I am, a recreant to 
bo ; 

I loved her, that hated love ; but now I die for 
thee. 

At Kirkhmtl is my father’s court, and Ournn 
is my uaino ; 

In Edell’s court sometimes in pomp, till love 
coniroird the same : 

But now ; what now r* tloar heart ! how now ? 
what uilost thou to wooi> ? ’ 

(The damsel wept, nn<l he was woo, and both 
did silence keep). 

‘ 1 grant,* quoth she, ‘ it was too much, that 
you did love so much ; 

But whom your former could not move, your 
second love doth touch. 

Thy twice beloved Argentilo submittoth her to 
thee : 

Aud for thy double love present .s herself a 
single foe ; 

In passion, not in person chang’d, and I, m3' 
lord, am she.’ 

They sweetly surfeiting in joy, and silent for 
a spaoo, 

Whereas the ecstasy had end, did tenderly 
embrace ! 

And for their wedding, and their wish, got 
fitting time and idace. 

}yiUiam Warner, — Ahoat 15Sf». 


485.— SONNET. 

Muses, that sing Love's sensual empirio. 

And lovers kindling your enraged fires 
At Cupid* s bonfire^ homing in the eye. 

Blown with the empty breath of vain desires ; 
You, that prefer the painted cabinet 
Before the wealthy jewels it doth ye. 
That all yom joys in .^ng figuveswl, * 
And stain the Uviug r ibatanoe of your gloxy ; 
Abjure tho't') joys, almor their mmofy ; 

And let my ^ovo the honour'd aul^eet be 


Of love and honour’s complete history ! 

Your eyes were never yet let in too see 
The majesty and riches of the mind. 

That dwell in darkness; for yonr god is blind. 

Ocortjc Chapnvan,-^Ab<}ut 1595. 


486.— THEBE ‘ IS A GABBto INf MEB 
FACE. 

There is a ganlcn in her face. 

Whore roses aiic^ white lilies grow ; 

A licavonly paradise is thiCL plaoe, 

Whqroin all pleasant fruits do grow ; 
There cherries grow that none may buy, 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Those ehorrios fairly do inclose 
Of orient 3)oarl a double row, 

Wliioh when her lovely laughter shows. 
They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow. 
Yet them no peer nor prineo may buy, 

Till cslierrj'-ripo themselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them still ; 

Her brows like bcuilod bows do stand, 
Threat’ ning with i)iorcing frowns to kill 
All tliat approach with eyo or hand 
These sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

richtird Alison,-^ About 160G. 


487.— ABSTBACT OF MELANCHOLY. 

Wlion I go musing all alone. 

Thinking of divers things foreknown, 
When I build castles in the air. 

Void of sorrow, void of fear, 

Pleasing myself witli phantasms sweet, 
Methiiiks the time runs very fleet. 

All my jo3's to this are folly ; 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy. 

Wlicn I go walking all alone, 

Koconnting what 1 have ill-done, 

IVT3' thoughts on mo then tyrannize ; 

Pear and sorrow me surprise ; 

Whether I tarry still, or go, 

Methinks the time moves very slow. 

All my griefs to this arc jolly ; 

Nought so sad as Melancholy. 

# 

When to myself I act and smile. 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile,' 
By a brook side, or wood so green. 
Unheard, unsought for, or unseen ; 

A thousand pleasures do me bless, 

And crown my soul with happiness. 

' Att my joys besides are folly ; 

None so sweet as Melanoholy. 



to 1640.] 


wouHsr a JLmmoN. 


ITmOXA^ arOR0B. 


When I lie, ait, or walk alone, 

1 sigh, I grieve, maldng great moan ; 

' In a dark grove, or irksome den. 

With disoontento and furies then, 

A thousand miseries at onoe 
My heavy heart and soul onsoonce. 

All my griefs to this ore jolly ; 

None so sour as Melancholy. 

• 

bethinks#! hoar, mothinks I see, 

Sweet music, wondrous melody ; 

Towns, palaces, and cities fine. 

Hero now”, then there ; the wt^rld is mine ; 
Bare beauties, gallant ladies shine ; 
Whato*or is lovely ia divine. 

All other joyh to this are folly ; 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 

TVTcthinks I hoar, methinks T see, 

<Tho«-ts, goblins, fiends : my pliantasio 
Pro'^ents a tliousaml ugly shnijos — 
Headless boar.*^, blivck men, and ape-^ ; 
Doleful outcries und fearful sights 
My sad aii<l dismal soul affrights. 

All my gi'iofs io this are jolly ; 

None so diimned as Melancholy. 

Robti't Bvrion, — About 1021. 


488 .— -SONG. 

Rise, lady ! mistress, rise ! 

llio night hath tedious been, 

No sloop hath fallen into my eyes. 

Nor slumbers made mo sin : 

Is not she a saint then, saj”. 

Thought of wliom keeps sin away ? 

Rise, madam ! rise, and give mo light, 
Whom darkness still will co>er. 

And ignorance, darker than night. 

Till thoTi smile op thy lover : 

All want day till thy beauty rise, 

For the gray morn breaks from thiuo eyes. 

NatlumivJ Field. — About 1G18. 


489 .— SONNETS. 

Some men delight huge buildings to behold, 
Some theatres, mountains, floods, and famous 
• springs, 

Some monuments of monarchs, and such things 
As in the books of fame have been enroll’d. 
Those stately towns that to the stars were 
raised ; 

Some would their mins see (their beauty's 
gone), 


Of which the world's thceo p<krta each boasts 
of ono : 

Though none of those, I love a sight as raro, 
Even her that o'er my life as queen doth sit ; 
Juno in majesty, Pallas in wit, 

As Phoebe chaste, than Venus far more fair ; 
And though her looks oven threaten death to 
mo. 

Their tlireat'nings are so sweet I cannot flee. 

I chanced, my dear, to come uiion a day 
Wlnlst thou wasi but arising from thy bod, 
And the warm snows, with comely garments 
clod. 

More rich than glorious, and more tine than 
gay. 

'llicn, blushing to bo seen in such a ease, 

O how ihy curled locks mine eyes did please; 
And well become these waves thy beauty's seas, 
Wliich by thy hairs wore framed upon thy face; 
Such was Diana once, when being spied 
Ry raw'll Aettcou, she w'lis much commovod : 
Yet, more dibcreot than th' angry goddess 
pro\ed. 

Thou knew 'si I came through error, not of 
pride. 

And thought tho wounds I got by thy Kwoot 
sight 

'Wore too great bcourges for a fault so light. 

Awake, my muse, and leave to dream of loves, 
Shake off soft fancy's chains — 1 must bo free ; 
m perch no more upon tho myrtle tree, 

Nor glide through th' air with beauty's sacred 
doves ; 

Rut with Jove’s stately bird I’ll leave my nest, 
Aiul try my sight against Apollo’s rays. 

Then, if that ought my vont’rous course 
dismays. 

Upon th’ olive's boughs I'll light and rest ; 

I'll tunc my :ieeents to a trumpet now. 

And sock tho laurel in another field. 

Thus I that oji<*o (as Reauiy's means did yield) 
Did divi^rs garments on my thoughts bestow, 
IJko learii*^, I fear, unwisely bold, 

Am puri)osoil other’s ijossioiis now t’ unfold. 

Willtmu Aleuandcr, Earl oj SterliniCm— 
About 1080. 


490.— WOLSBY'S AMBITION. 

* * * * 

Yet, as through Tagus' fair tnmspaxqnt 

btreams, • 

The wand'ring merchant sees tho wealthy gold, 
Or like in Cynthia's half-obscured beams, 
^liroi\g\^ misty clouds and vapours manifold ; 
60 through a mirror ^ my hofled-for gain, 

I saw tho treasure w^h I shoi^ obtedn. 

TJwrmfi 8tor^.—AJbovt 1505. 
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Thoicas Btobbb.] WOLSEY'S VISIOK^ [T»kBD Pbbiod.— 


49X.-_W0LSEY’S vision. 

From that rich valley, where the angels laid 
him, 

His unknown septilohre in Moab’a land, 

Mosos, that Israel led, and they obe^'^d him, 

III glorious view before my face did stand, 
Bearing the folded tables in his hand. 

Wherein the doom of life, and death’s despair. 
By God’s own finger was engraven there. 

Then passing forth, a joyful troop ensued 
Of worthy judges and triumxdinnt kings, 

# * . « « 

In chariot framed of celestial mould, 

And simple puroiioss of the xmrost sky, 

A more than hoiivenly nymph I did behold. 
Who glancing on me with her gracious eye. 

So gave me leave f..or beauty to osi)y ; 

For sure no sense such sight can comprehend, 
£xcox>t her beams their fair reflection lend. 

Her beauty with hltomity began. 

And only unto Go<l was over soon ; 

When Eden was possess’d with sinful man, 
She oamo to him and ghwlly would have boon 
The long succeeding world’s eternal Ciuoon ; 
But they refused her, Oh, lioinoiis deed ! 

And from that garden banish’d was their seed. 

Since when, at sundry times in sundry ways, 
Atheism and blended ignorance conspire. 

How to obscure those holy burning rays, 

And (luonoh that 7.eal of heart — inllamiiig fire 
That makes our souls to heavenly things 
asxiiro ; 

But all in vain, for, inaugre all their might, 
She never lost one sx>arkK3 of her light. 

Tlunwis Storcr. — 1595. 


492.-.SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

« * « * 

Look how the industrious bee in fragrant May, 
When Flora gilds tlio earth with golden flowers, 
Inv6lox>od in her sweet x^orfumod array, 

Doth leave his honey-limed delicious bowers, 
More richly wrought than prince’s stately 
towers. 

Waving his silken wings amid the air. 

And to the verdant gardens mokes repair. 

First falls he on a branch of sugar’d thymo. 

Then from the marygold ho sucks the sweet. 
And then the mint, and then the roso doth 
climb. 

Then on the budding rosemary doth light, 

Till with swept tsoaauM having ohto^d his 
feet, A 

Late in tb^ evening |iiomo ho turns again. 
Thus pro&t is the gnerdon of his pain. 


So in the May-tide of his summer ago 
Valonr enmoved the mind of vent’rous Drake 
To lay his life with winds and waves in gage. 
And bold and hard adventures t* undertake. 
Leaving his country for his country’s sake ; 
Loathing the life that cowardice doth stain, 
.Preferring death, if death might honour 
gain. 

* » * . « 

Charles Fitzgeffrey.-^AhouUlSQOm 


493 —TO tOSTEMTY. 

Daughter of Time, sincere Posterity, 

Always new-born, yet no man knows thy birth. 
The arbitrosB of pure sincerity, 

Yot changeable (like Proteus) on tho earth, 
Somotinio in plenty, somotimo join’d with 
dearth : 

Always to come, yot always present hero, 
Whom all run after, none come after near. 

Unpartial judge of all, save present state. 
Truth's idioma of the things are past, 

But still pursuing xu’esent things with hate, 
And more injurious at tho first than last, 
Preserving others, while thine own do waste : 
True troasuror of all antiquity. 

Whom all desire, yot never one could sec. 

Charles Titzgeffrey* — About ICOO. 


494.— FANCY AND DESIRE. 

Wliou wort thou born, Desire ? In pride and 
pomx> of May. 

By whom, sweet boy, wort thou begot ? By 
fond conceit men say. 

Toll ino w^ho w’as thy nurse ? Fresh Youth, in 
sugar’d joy. 

Whfifc was thy moat and daily food ? Sad sighs 
with groat annoy. 

What hadst thou then to drink ? Unsavoury 
lovers’ tears. 

Wliat cradle wort thou rock’d in? In hoi^o 
devoid of fears. 

What lull’d thco, then, asleci) ? Sweet sleep, 
which likes mo best. 

Tell mo wdicro is thy dwelling-iilace ? In gentle 
hearts 1 rest. 

What thing doth please thee most ? To gaze 

on beauty still. * 

What dost thou think to bo thy foe ? Disdain 
of my good will. 

Doth company disxdeaso? Yes, surely, many 
one. 

Where doth Desire delight to live? He loves 
to live alone. 



iVofiil558eol^.J 


BOBERT, DUKE OP NORBIANDT. 


[BXCBAED NXCOOLS, 


Doth either Tiine or Age bring him into 
decay? 

No, no, Desire both lives and dies a thousand 
times a day. 

Then, fond Desire, farewell ! thou art iio mate 
for me : 

' I should, mothinks, bo loth to dwell with such 
e one as thee. 

1 Edujardy Earl of Qjford, — Ahotit IGOO. 


I - 49 S* — the wife. 

I * t# • # « 

I Then may I trust her body with her mind, 

I And, thereupon hccuro, need never know 
Tlio pangs of jealousy : and love doth find 
I More pain to doubt her false than find her so; 
Fttr patience is, of e\ils that are known, 

The certain remedy ; but doubt hath none. 

I And bo that thought once stirrM, ’twill never 

I die, 

Nor wiU the griof more mild by custom prove. 
Nor yet amendment c.in it satisfy ; 

The anguish more or less is as our love ; 

This misery doth from jealousy ensue, 

• That wo may prove her false, but cannot true. 

' # « # * 

Clive me, next good, an understanding wife, 

By nature wise, not learned by mu<'h art ; 
Home knowledge on luTr part will, all her life. 
More scope of conversation impart ; 

Besides her inborn virtue fortify ; 

They are most firmly good that best know why. 

A passive understanding to conceive, 

^ And judgment to discern, I wish to find ; 
Beyond that all as hazardous I leave ; 
Learning and pregnant wit, in womankind, 
'What it finds malleablo (it) makes frail, 

' And doth not odd more ballast, but more soil. 

I 

’ Books arc a part of man s prerogative ; 

In formal ink they thoughts and voices hold, 

I That we to them our solitude may give, 

^ And make time present travel that of old ; 

I Our life fame idocoth longer at the end. 

And books it farther backward do extend. 

* * * * 

So fair at least let mo imagine her ; 

That thought to mo is truth U] union 
Cannot in matters of opinion err ; 

And as my fancy her conceives to be, 

Ev’n such my &cnbcs both do feel and see. 

• • * • # 

Beauty in decent sliapo and colour lies ; 
Colours the matter are, and shape the soul ; 
The Boul — ^which from no single part doth rise. 
But from the just proportion of the whole ; — 
And is a mere spirituid harmony 
Of every port united in the 

a 


No oireumstonoe doth beauty fortify 
Like graceful fashion, native oomeliness ; 

« « • * 

But let that fashion more to modesty 
Tend than assurance — Modesty doth sot 
The face in her just place, from passion free | 
’Tis both the mind’s and body’s beauty met. 

All these good parts a perfect woman make ; 
Add love to me, thov make a xiorfeot vrifo ; 
Without her love, her beauty I should take 
As that of pictiirpe dead — that gives it life ; 
Till then her beauty, like the sun, doth shine 
Alike to all ; — that only makes it mine. 

2'homas Overhury* — About ICIO. 


496.— ROBERT, DUKE OP NORMANDY, 
PREVIOUSLY TO HIS EYES BEING 
PUT OUT. 

As bird in cage dobarr’d the use of wings, 

Her captivocl life as nature’s chief osi wrong, 

In dolotnl ditty sadly sits and sings 
And mourns her thralled liberty so long. 

Till breath be sj>cnt in many a sitful song ; 

Ho hero capti\ ed I many days did sxieiid * 

In sorrow’s X)laiui, till death my days did 
end. 

Where as prisoner though I did remain ; 

Yet did my brother grant this liberty, 

To ciu(dl the common speech, which did 
complain 

On my distress, and on his tyranny, 

That in his parks and forests joining by, 
When I did phrase I to and fro might go. 
Which in the cud was cause of all my w^oo. 

For on a time, when as Aurora bright 
Bogan to scale heaven’s stoopy battlement, 
And to, the world discloKo her cheerful light, 
As w’lxs my wont, I with my keeper went 
To put away my sorrow’s discontent : 

Thereby to ease mo of iny captive care, 

And solace my sod tlioughts in th’ oxicn air. 

Wand’ring through forest wide, at length wo 
gain 

A steep cloud-kibsiiig rock, whoso horned 
crown 

With x^roud imperial look bcliolds the main, 
'\Vliero Hevern’s dangerous waves run rolling 
down, 

From th’ Holmes into tlio seas, by CardiiF town, 
Whoso quick-devouring sands so dangerous 
boon 

To those that wander Amxihitrite’a green : 

As there wo stood, tlio country round wo eyed 
To view the workman«<hip^f nature’s hand, 
There stood a mountain, from whose weeping 
sirlo 

A brook breaks forth into the low-lying land, 
Sore lies% plain, and ^ore a wood doth stand, 
Here pastures, moa& corn-fl^ds, a vale do 
crown, 1 I*" 

A castle hero shoots yp, and there a town. 




fVom 1558 to 18^.] 


PaAlMXXnL 


[Fbaxtcis BAvxsoxr. 


IX. 

When Thine aid. Lord, I implored. 

Then by Thee was I restored, 

My moiu^nl heart with joy Thou straight 
didst dll, 

So that none ill 
Doth now betide me. 

III. 

Ii9y sold, distressed, 

And with death well-nigh oppressed, 

From death’s devouring jaws, Lord, Thou 
didst save, 

And frogi tlio grave 
5ly soul deliver. 

ir. 

O, all yo that ‘o’er had savor 
Of (lod'a evorl listing favor, 

Como ! come and hclx) rao gratefnl praises sing 
To tlio world’s King, 

And my life's giver. 

V. 

For His anger never lastelh. 

And Ilih favor never wastuth ; 

Though sadness bo thy giiosi in sullen night, 
The choorful light 
Will cheerful make thee. 

VI. 

Lull’d asleep with esharraing idoasuros, 

And base, earthly, fading treasures, 

Host, peaceful soul, said 1, in hax)X)y state, 

No storms of fate 
Shall ever shako thee ! 

VII. 

For Jehovah’s grace unbounded, 

Hath my greatness surely founclcd ; 

And hath my state as strongly fortified, 

On every side, 

As rocky mountains. 

* 

vni. 

But away His face Ch>d tamed, 

I w‘as troubled then and mourned ; 

Then thus I pour’d fortli prayers and doleful 
cries, 

With weeping eyes, 
like watery fountains. 

zx. 

In my blood there is no profit ; 

If I die, - what good comes of it ? 

Shall rotten bones or senseless dust express 
Thy thankfulnese, 

And works of wonder ? 

X. 

O then hear mo, prayers forthpouring. 
Drowned in tears, from moist eyes shower- 
tog; 

Have merry. Lord, on me, my burden ease, 

If Thee it please. 

Which 1 groan under ! 


XI. 

Thus pray’d I, and God, soon after, 
Ohan(^ my mourning into laughter ; 

Mine a^y saokcloth, mark of mine annoy. 

To robes of joy 
Eftsoona He tamed. 

xn. 

Therefore, harx> and voice, oonso never, 

But sing saered lays for ever 
To groat Jehovali, mounted eu the skies, 
Wlio dried mine eyes 
When as 1 mourned. 

Francis Davison , — .Itout ICIO. 


499.--.PSALM XXIII. 

]. 

God, who the uni verso dbih held 
In his fold, 

Is my Khcphortl, kind and liee Iful, 

Is my shepherd, and doth keep 
Mo, His sheep, 

Still supplied with all tilings needful. 

II. 

lie feeds mo in liis fields, which been 
Fresh and gre<m, 

Mottled witli Spring’s flowery painting, 
Through which creep, with murmuring 
crooks, 

Crystal brooks, 

To refresh my sxiirit’s fainting. 

III. 

When my soul from Heaven’ sway 
Wont astray, 

With earth’s vanities sodiu’ed, 

For His name’s sake, kindly, Ho 
Wandering mu 
To His holy fold reduced. 

IV. 

Yea, though I stray through death’s vale, 
Where liis pale 

Shades did on each side oufold mo, 
Dreadless, having Thee for guide, 

Should X bide ; 

For Thy roil and staff uphold mo. 

V. 

Thou my hoard with messes largo 
Dost surcharge ; 

My bowls full of wine Thou pourest 
And before mine enemies’ 

Envious eyes 

Balm upon my head Thou showerest. 

VI. 

Neither dures Thy bdhnteous grace 
For a space ; 

But it knows nor bound nor measure : 
So^ifly days, to nw life’s end, 

I shiJl ^nd 

In Thy courts wjtl| hcavenV pleasure. 

Franks Daajison^^Ahowt 1002. 




Frakcis Davison.] 


PSALM xm. 


[Thibd Pkbiod.— 


500.— PSALM xni. 

I. 

Lord, how longr, how long wilt Thou 
Quito forgot and quite neglect mo P 
How long, with a frowning brow, 

Wilt Thou from Thy eight roject mo ? 

II. 

How long ehall I seek a way 

Forth this mazo of thoughte perplexed, 

Whore my griovod mind, night and day. 

Is with thinking tirod and voxod P 
How long shall my scornful foo. 

On my fall his groatnoss placing, 

Build upon my ovorthrow. 

And bo graced by my disgraciug ? 

III. 

Hoar, O Lord add God, ray cries ! 

Mark my foos* unjust abusing, 

And illuminato mine eyes, 

Heavenly beams in them infusing ; 

Lest my woes, too great to bcar^ 

And too inliiiito to number, 

Book inu soon, 'twixt hope and fear. 

Into death’s eternal slumber. 

IV. 

Lost my foes their boasting make, 

Spite of right, on him we trample ; 

And a pride in misohiof take, 

Hastonkl by my sad example. 

V. 

As for mo, I'll ride soenro 
At Thy mercy's saiTed anchor ; 

And, undauiitud, will endure 
Fiercest storms of wrong and rancour. 

VI. 

Those block clouds will overblow, 

Snnshiiio shall have his returning ; 

And my grief-dullM heart, I know. 

Into mirth shall change his mourning. 
Therefore I'll rejoice and sing 
Hymns to God in sacred measure. 

Who to happy pass will bring 
My just hopes at His good pleasure. 

Francis Davison, — About 1010. 


SOI.— MAN S MOKTALTTY. 

Like as the damask rose you sec. 

Or like the blossom on the tree. 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning of the day. 

Or like the sun, or like tlio shade, 

Or like the gourd wliich Jonas had — 

E'en Huoh is man, whoso thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is dona^ 

The rose wlihdrs, the bl|>S8om blastcui. 

The flower fades, tho naming haatoth, 

The 8UU sota,'^^e shadfW flies, , ^ 

The gourd* consumes— man he dies I ^ 

1 


like to the grass that *b newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

Or like tho bird that’s hero to-day, 

Or like tho pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or Uke a span, 

Or like tho singing of a swan — 

E'en such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 

Tho grass withers^ the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, tho dew's ascended, 

Tlio hour is short, tho span is long, 

Tho swan's near death — man's life is done ! 

Sunon ^VastvlL — About 1610. 


502.— SADNESS. 

Tlio gontle season of tho year 

Hath mado iny blooming branch appear, 

And beautified the land with flowers ; 

Tho air doth savour with delight, 

Tho heavens do smile to see the sight. 

And yet mine eyes augment their showers. 

Tho moads aro mantled nil with greon, 

Tho trembling loaves hath clothed tho treen, 
Tho birds with feathers now do sing ; 

But T, poor soul, whom wrong doth rock, 
Attiro myself iii mourning black, 

Whose loaf doth fall amidst his si>ring. 

And as you see tho scarlet rose* 

In his siweei prime his buds disclose. 

Whoso hue is with tho sun rc\ ivod ; 

So, in the Ai»ril of iniiio age, 

My lively coIouim do asMisigc, 

Because my sun is deprived. 

My heart, ili -t v/onted was of yore, 

Light as the wiinU, abroad to soar 
Amongst the buds, when boanty springs, 
Now only hovors over yon, 

Ah doth tho biiji that's taken new, 

And mourns when all her neighbours sings. 

Wlion every man is' bent to sport 
Then, pensive, I alone resort 

Into some solitary walk, 

As doth tho doleful turtlo-dovo, 

Wlio, having lost her faithful love, 

Bits mourning on some wither’d stalk. 

lliero to myself I do roemmt 
How far my woes my joys surmount, 

How love requiteth mo with hate. 

How all my pleasures end in pain, 

How hate doth say my hope is vain, 

How fortune frowns upon my state. 

• 

And in this mood, charged with despair, • 
With vapour'd sighs I dim tho air. 

And to the Gods make this request, 

That by tho ending of my life, 

I may have truce with this strange strife, 
And bring my soul to better rest. 

Uncertain.-— About 1593. 



THE W00DMAH*8 WAliK. 


[UNcaBTAnr. 


Prom 1558 to 1648.] 


503.— THE SOUL’S EKEAlND. 

Go, Soul, the body’s guest. 

Upon a thankless errand, 

Fear not to touch tho best, 

Tho truth shall bo thy warrant ; 
Go, sinco I needs must die, 

And give tho world tho lie. 

Go, tell tho Court it glows, 
nd shiiios like rotten wood ; 
o, tell the Church it shows 
What’s good and dotii no good : 

If Church and Court reply. 

Then give them both tho lie. 

Tell potentates they live, 

Acting by others* actions, 

Not loA'cd, unless they give, 

Not strong but by their factions ; 
If potentates reply. 

Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of hii»h condition 
That rule alfairs of state. 

Their purpose is ambition, 

Their practice oidy hate ; 

And if tlioy once reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Toll tlu'm that bravo it most, 

They beg for more by ^J)eluling, 
Who in tli(3Lr gnnito'.t c<)«.t. 

Seek notliing 1 )ut cominonding ; 
And if they make re)*ly, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell Zeal it lacks <lovotion, 

Toll Love it is but lii^t, 

Tell Time it is but motion. 

Tell Flosli it is but du-^t ; 

And wish them not reply, 

1 For thou must give ilio lie. 

^ Toll Ago it daily wasteth, 

Toll Honour how it alters, 

Tell Beauty how she blasteth, 

I Tell Favour how she falters ; 

< And as they shall reply, 

i Give every one tho lie. 

Toll Wit how much it wrangles 
In treble points of niccneas, 

Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in overwdscne'js ; 

And when they do reply, 

Straight give them both tho lie. 

Tell Physio of her boldness. 

Tell Skill it is pretension 
Tell Charity of coldness, 

Tell Law it is contention ; 

And as they do reply. 

So give them still the lie. 

Tell Fortune of her blindnes.s. 

Tell Nature of decay, 

Tell Friendship of unkindneas, 

Tell Justice of delay ; 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 




Toll Arts they have no soundnosa, 

But vary by esteeming, : 

Tell Schools they want profoundness. 
And stand* too much on seeming; 

If Arts and Schools reply, 

Give Arts and Schools the lie. 

Tell Faith it’s flod tho city, 

Toll how tho conntiy crrctli, 

Tell m.nnhood shakos off pity, 

Toll Virtue least preferreth ; 

A Till if they tlo loply, 

Spare nut to give tho lie. 

And when thon hast, as I 
Cominaiidcd thoo, done blabbing, 
Although to give the lie, 

Deserves 110 loss than stabbing ; 

Yet stab at thee wlio will. 

No stab tho soul can kill. 

— Jhtiitf 1 S 93 , 


504.— CONTENT. 

There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No ohc'Uiic art can counterfeit ; 

It inakiH men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain ; 
Seldom it comes, to few from licavcn sent. 
That much in little — nil in nought — Content. 

Uiurr/(ti)i, — About 1608 . 


505.— TTIE WOODMAN’S WALK. 

Through u fair forest as I went, 

Upon a summer’s day, 

I met a woodman, cpiaint and gent, 

Yet in a strange urray. 

I marvelVd much at his disguise, 

Wliom I did know so w'dl : 

But thus, in terms both in*ave and wise, 

His mind ho ’gan to tell ; 

Friend ! muse not at tliis fond array. 

But list a Avhilo to me : 

For it hath holj)0 mo to survey 
What I Hhall hUow to thoo. 

Long livod T in this forc’i fair. 

Till, weary of my weal, 

Abroad in walks 1 wcmld rcjiair, 

As now I will reveal. 

My first day’s walk was to tho court. 

Whore ]>eauty fcfl mine eyes ; 

Yet found I that tho courtly sport 
Did mask in sly disgniso : 

For falsehood sat in fairest looks, 

And friend to friend Vas coy : 

Court favour fill’d but empty rooks, 

And then 1 found no joy. 

* Deseit went nakod|m tho cold, 

When crouching mraft was fed : 

Sweet words were cheaply btfftght and sold, 
"^But none that st<|^ in stead. 


HlHOBttrAnT.] 


OAKZOKErr. 


(^Tsud Fuioa 


Wit was omployed for oach man’s own ; 
PWn meaning came too short ; 

All these devices, seen and known. 

Made me forsake the court. 

Unto the city next I wont, 

In hope of bettor hap ; 

Where liberally I launoht and spent. 

As set on Fortune’s lap. 

Tlio little stock I had in store, 

Methought would ne’er bo done ; 

Friends flock’d about mo more and more, 
As quickly lost os won. 

For, when I spent, then they were kind ; 
But when my purse did fail. 

The foremost man came lost behind : 

Thus love with wealth doth quail. 

Once more for £ noting yet I sirovo, 
Although the world did frown : 

But they, before that hold mo up, 

Together trod me down. 

And, lost oncQ more I should arise. 

They sought my quite decay ; 

Then got I into this disguise, 

And thouco I stole away. 

And in my mind (methought) 1 said, 

Lord bless me from the city : 

Whore simpleness is thiis betray’d 
^Vithout remorse or pity. 

Yet would I not give over so, 

But once more try my fate ; 

Ami to the country then 1 go. 

To live in <iuiot state. 

There did appear no subtle shows, 

But yoa ami nay wont smoothly : 

But, lord ! how country folks can glozc, 
'When they speak most mitnily ! 

More cruft was in a buttoned cap. 

And in an old wife’s roil, 

Tliaii in my life it was my hap 
To see on down or dale. 

There was no open forgery 
But underhanded gleaning. 

Which they call country policy, 

"'^But hath a worser meaning. 

Some good bold face bears out the wrong. 
Because ho gains thereby ; 

Tile poor man’s back is orack’d ere long. 
Yet there he lots him lie. 

And no degree, among them all. 

But had such close intending, 

Theft I upon my knees did fall, 

And pray'd for their amondiiig. 

Pack to tho^wooda I ^t again, « ^ 

In mind perplexed wore ; 

Where 1 fc^pid ease ^ all my pain, 

And mean to stra^ no more. 


Th ere city, court, nor country too, 

Con any way annoy me ; 

But as a woodman ought to do, 

I freely may employ me ; 

There live I quietly alone. 

And none to trip my talk : 

Wherefore, when I am dead and gone, 
Think on the woodman’s walk ! 

UnceHain. — About IGOO. 


506.— CA^JZONET. 

The golden sun that brings the day, 

And lendn men light to sec withal, 

In vain doth cast his beams away. 

When they arc blind on whom they fall ; 
I'horo is no force in all his light * 

To give the mole a perfect sight. 

But thou, my sun, more bright than he 
That shines at noon in summer tide, 

Hast given mo light and power to see 
With perfect skill my sight to guide ; 

Till now 1 lived os blind os mole 
That hides her head in earthly hole. 

I hoard the praise of Beauty’s grace. 

Yet deem'd it nought but poet's skill ; 

I gazed on many a lovely face, 

Yet found I none to bend my will ; 

Which made me think that beauty bright 
Was nothing else but red and white. 

But now thy beams have clear’d niy sight, 
I blush to think I was so blind, 

Thy flaming eyes afford mo light, 

That beauty’s blaze each where 1 find ; 

And yet those dames that shine so bright. 
Are but the shadows of thy light. 

Uncertain, — About 1608w 


507.— THE OXFOBD BIDDLE. 

There dw^ells a people on the earth, 

That reckons true allegiance treo.son, 

That makes sad war a holy mirth. 

Calls madness zeal, and nonsense reason ; 
That finds no freedom but in Blavery, 

That makes lies trnth, roUgion knavery. 
That rob and cheat with yea and nay : 
Biddle me, riddle mo, vdio ore they P 

They hate the flesh, yet kies their dames, 
Tliat make kings great by curbing crowns. 
That quench the fire by ladling flames. 
That settle peace by plund’zmg towns. 
That govern with implicit votes, 

That ’stablish truth by oiittiiig throats. 
That kiss their master and betray : 
Biddle me, riddle me, who are they? 







From 1558 to 1640.] 
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CANomncom. 


That make Heaveii speak by thetr oom- 
miasion, 

That stop God's peace, and boast his power, 
That teach bold blasphemy and sedition. 
And pray high treason by the hour, 

That damn ^1 saints but such as they are, 
That wish oil common except prayer, 

That idolize P.vm, Brooks, and Say ; 
Biddle mo, riddle mo, who are they ? 

That to onHch tlie commonwealth, 
Transport largo gold to foreign parts ; 

That honse't in Amsterdam by stealth, 
xet lord it hero within our gates ; 

That are staid men, :^et only stay 
For a light n^cht to mn away ; 

That borrow to loud, and rob to pay: 
Biddle me, riddle me, who are they P 

Uncertain. — About 1643. 


More swift than Kghtn^oaa I fly 
About this airy welkin soon, 

Ana, in a minute’s space, dosexy 
Each thing that’s done below the moom 
There’s not a hag 
Or ghost shall wag. 

Or cry, ’ware goblins ! whore 1 go ; 

^t Bobin I 
Their feasts will spy. 

And send them homo with ho, ho, ho ! 

Whene’er such wandertws I moot, 

As from their night-sports they trudge 
home, 

With counterfeiting voice I greet, 

And call tliom on with mo to roam : 
Through woods, through lakes ; 
Tliron^h bogs, tlirough brakes ; 

Or else, un-oon. with them I go. 

All in the nick, ^ 

To play some trick, 

And frolic it, with ho, ho, ho I 


508.— AMBITIO FEMININI GENEEIS. 

Mistress Matroasa hopes to bo a lady. 

Not as a dignity of laic expected ; 

But from the time almost she was a baby. 
That hath your richest gentlemen rejected ; 
But yet not dubb’d at present os she shouhl bo, 
Lives in expeotr^co still — my Lady Would-be. 

Uncertain, — About 1613. 


509.— NEC StJTOB ULTEA. 

A cobbler and a curate once disputed, 

Before a judge, about the king’s injunctiotts. 
Wherein the onrato being still confuted. 

One said ’twere good if they two changed 
functions : 

Nay, quoth the judge, I thereto would be loth, 
But, an you like, we’ll make them cobblers 
both. 

ITnccrtoin.— About 1618. 


510.— BOBIN GOODFELLOW. 


Sometimes I meet them like a man, 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn mo can. 

To trip and trot about them round. 

But if to ride 
My bock they stride. 

More swift than wind away I go, 

O’er hedge and lands. 

Through pools and ponds, 

I hurry, laughing, ho, ho, ho I 

When lads and lasses merry be, 

With possets and with junkets fine ; 
Unseen of all the company, 

I oat thoir cakes and siii their wine ! 
And, to make sport, 

I puff and snort : 

And out the caudles 1 do blow : 

Tho maids I kiss, 

They shriek— Who’s this ? 

I answer nought but ho, ho, ho ! 

Yet now and then, tho maids to please, 

At midnight I card up their wool ; 

And, while they sleep and take thoir ease. 
With wheel to threads thoir flax 1 pull. 
I grind at mill 
Thoir malt up still ; 

I drosB their hemp ; 1 spin their toir ; 

If any wako, 

And would me take, 

I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 


From Oberon, in fairy land. 

The of ghosts and shadows there, 
Mad Bobin I, at his command, 

• Am sent to view the night-sports here. 
What revel rout 
Is kept about, 

In every comer where I go, 

I o’ersee. 

And merry be. 

And make good sport, with ho, ho, hof, 


When any need to borrow aught, 

We lend them what they do require : 
And, for the use demand we nought ; 
Our own is all we do doeire. 


If to repay 
They do delay, 

. Abroad amongst them then I go, 

And night by flight, • 

I them aifiright,| . 

With pinchings, died^ end ho, ho, ho! 



Ajrpsmsors.] 


THE OLD AND YOUNO COUBTIEB. 




‘When lazy quoans havo nougrlit to do, 

^ Bat study how to cog and lie ; 

To make debate and mischief too, 

'Twixt one another secretly : 

1 mark their gloze, 

And it disclose 

To them whom they have wronged so ; 
When 1 have done 
I get mo gone, 

And leave them scolding, ho, ho, ho ! 

When men do traps and cnppnos ^ot 
In loop-holes, whore tho vormiu creep, 

Who from their folds and houses get 

Their ducks and goose, and lambs and sheep ; 
I spy the gin. 

And enter in, 

And seem a vermin taken so ; 

But when they there 
Approach fno nc.ir, 

1 leap out lauglhng, ho, ho, ho ! 

By wells and rills, in moiulows green, 

Wo nightly donee our heyday guise ; 

And to our fairy king and queen, 

Wo chant our moonlight minstrolsios. 

When larks *|^n ^ ing, 

Away wo fling ; 

And babes now born steal as wo go ; 

And elf in bisl 
Wo leave in stcofl. 

And wend us laughing lio, ho, ho ! 

From hag-bred Merlin's time, have I 
Thus nightly ro\ olloil to and fro ; 

And for my pranks men call mo by 
Tho name of Uobin (iood-follow. 

Fionds, ghosts, and sprites, 

Who haunt tho night 
Tho hags arid goblins do mo know ; 

* And beldames old 

My foats havo told, 

So valo, vole ; ho, ho, ho ! 

Anont/vtotfif. — Before 1019. 


5 1 1.— THE OLD AND YOUNG COUETIER. 

An old song mode by an aged old pate. 

Of an old worshipful gentleman, who had a 
groat ostiito. 

That kept a bravo old houso at a bountiful rate. 

And an old porter to relievo tho poor at his gate ; 
Like an old courtier of the queen’s, 

And the queen’s old courtier. 

With on old lady, whoso anger one word 
assuages ; 

They every quarter paid their old servants 
their wages, 

And never knew what belong'd to ooaohmon, 
footmen, nor pages, , 

But kept twehty (dd fallows with blue coats 
and badges , 

Like an Md court! jr, Ao, 

I 


— 


[TBXsb PEBion. 




With an old study fill’d full of learned old 
books, 

With an old reverend chaplain, you might 
know him by his looks, 

With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the 
hooks, 

And an old kitchen, that maintain'd half a 
dozen old cooks ; 

Like an old courtier, Ac. 


With an old hall, hung about with pikes, ^pins, 
and bows. 

With old bwords and bucklers, that hod borne 
many shrewd blows, 

Anil an old frieze coat, to cover his worship’s 
trunk ho«ie, * 

And a cup of old sherry, to comfort his copper 
nobo; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 


With a good old fashion, when Oliristmas was ' 
como, I 

To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipo > 
and drum. 

With good cheer enough to furnish every old 
room. 

And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and 
man dumb ; 

Like an old courtier, &o. 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel | 
of hounds, 

That never hawk’d, nor hunted, but in his own • 
grounds , | 

Wlio, like a wise man, kept himself within his ' 
own boun Is, | 

And when he died, gave every child a thousand 
good pounds ; I 

Like an old courtier, Ac. 


But to his eldest son his house and lands he 
assign'd. 

Charging him in his will to keep the old boun- 
tiful mind, 

To Ik) good to his old tenants, and to his 
neighbours he kind^ 

Blit in tho ensuing ditty you shall hoar how 
ho was inclined ; 

Like a young courtier of the king’s, 

And the king's young courtier. 

like a flourishing young gallant, newly come 
to his land, 

Who keeps a brace of painted madams at his 
command, 

And takes up a thousand pounds upon his 
father’s land. 

And gets drunk in a tavern till he con neither 
go nor stand ; ^ 

like a young courtior, Ao. ’ 

With a newfangled lady, that is dainty, nice, 
and spare. 

Who never know what belong’d to goodhonae- 
keaping or oaxe. 


Prom 1558 to 1549.] 


TIME’S ALTERATION. 


[Anonyvoxts* 


YHio buys gaudy colour’d fans to play with 
wanton air. 

And seven or >ht different dressings of other 
women’s hair : 

Like a young oourtier, &o. 

With a new-fashion’d hall, built where the 
old one stood, 

Hung round with new pictures that do the 
poor no good, 

With a fine marble chimney, wherein bums 
noitliGr coaf nor wood, 

And a new smooth shovel board, whereon no 
victuals ne'er stood : 

Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new Rtiukri stuff'd full of pamphlets 
and plays, | 

And a now chaplain, that swears faster tluui 
he prays, 

With a new buttery hatch, that opens once in 
four or five days, 

And a now French cook, to devise fine kick- 
shaws and toys : 

Like a young courtier, Ac. 

With a new fashion, when (.’hristmas is draw- 
ing on. 

On a new journey to London straight wo all 
must be•goll(^ 

And leave none to keep house, but our new 
l)ortcr John, 

Who relievos the ;)oor with a thump on tlio 
back with a stone ; i 

lake a young courtier, Ac. I 

With a new gentleman usher, whoso carriage 
\ is complete, 

1 With a now coachman, footmen, and pages to 
I carr^' up the nieat, 

With a waiting gentlewoman, wlioso dressing 
' is very neat, 

I Who, when her lady has dined, lets the ser- 
vants not oat ; 

Like u young courtier, &c. 

I With new titles of honour, bought with his 
I father's old gold, 

I For which sundry of his e,uccstors’ old manors 
I are sold ; 

I And this is the course most of our new gallants 
1 hold, 

t Which makes that good housekeeping is now 
grown so cold 

Among the young courtiers of the king, 

Of the king's young courtiers. 

An(yiiymo^ib, — Brfore 1649. 

I 

; 512.— TIME’S ALTERATION. 

1 When this old c.ap was new, 

j *Tis since two hundred year ; 

! No malice then vro knew 

, But all things plenty wore ; 

. All (rimdship now decays 

(BdieVe me this is true) ; 

I Which was not in those days, 

* When this old cap was new. 


The nobles of our londt 
Were much delighted then> 

To have at their command 
A crew of lusty men, 

Which by their coats were known, ; 

Of tawny, red, or blue, 

With crests on their sleeves shown. 

When this old cup was new. 

Now pride hath banish'd all, 

Unto our land's reproach. 

When he wlioso means is small, 

Maintains both horse and coach : 

Instoail of a hundrotl men, 

The eoat'h allows but two ; 

This was not thought on then, 

When tills old cap was new. 

Good hospitality 

Was chorlsii’d then of many ; 

Now poor men stnrvo andglio, 

Aiifl are not lielp’d )>y any : 

For charity woxeth cold, 

And love is found in few ; 

This was not in litno of old, 1 

When this old <‘ai> was now. j 

Where'er you travi*llo<l then, * 

You might meet on the way j 

Brave knights and gentlemen, I 

Clad ill llicii‘ count ry givy ; ' 

That courteous would a]>pear, 

And kindly wolcomo > on ; 

No puritans then were, 

When this old cap wtin new. ^ 

Our ladies in those days 

111 civil habit wont ; j 

Broad cloth was then worth praise, • 

And gave tlie best content ; ; 

hYonch fashions then were Kcorn’d ; I 

Fond fungles then nono know ; 

Then modesty women adorn’d, 

When this old cap was now. 

A man might thou behold. 

At Christmas in each liall, 

Good fires to curb the cold, 

And meat for groat and ''inall • 

Tho noighbours wen* fri' lully bidden. 

And all ha<l vch-omc true , 

The poor from tlio galOH were not chidden. 
When this old cap was now. 

Black jacks to every man 

Were fill'd with wine and beer ; 

No i)Owter pot nor can 
In tho<-o days did a]»i>oar ; 

Good cheer in a nobleman's house 
Was counted a f-r cmly show , 

We wanted no brawn n<4r souse, 

When this old cap was new. 

^Wo to<^ not such delight 
* In cuiis of silver fine ; • 

None under the de,gr^ of a kiught 
In plate drank be» or winc^ 18 



Anoimiovs,] 


LOYAZiTT CONFINED* 
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Now oaoli meobanioa] man 

Hath a cupboard of plato for- a idiow ; 

Which was a rare things then. 

When this old cap woa new. 

Then bribery was unborn 
No simony men did use ; 

Christians <fid usury scorn, 

Devis’d among the Jews. 

The lawyers to be fee’d 
At that time hardly knew ; 

For man with man agreed, 

Wlien this old cap was new. 

No captain then caroused. 

Nor spent poor soMior’s pay ; 

They were not so abused 
As they are at iliis day : 

Of hoven days they make eight, 

To koo]> from them their due ; 

Poor Holdior’s their right, 

Wliezi this old cap was new : 

Whi<ih made them forward still 
To go, although not prest ; 

An<l going with good will, 

Thfdr fortunes wore the best. 

Our Ihiglish then in light. 

Did fonugii foes subdue, 

And forced them all to flight, 

When this old cap was new. 

God save our gracious king, 

AikI send liiin long to live : 

Lord. iuis<diiof on them bring 
That will not their alms give, 

Hut seek to rob the poor 
Of that which is their duo ; 


The cynlo loves his poverty, 

The pelican her wUdemess, 

And ’tis the Indian’s pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus : 

Contentment cannot smart, stoics we see 
Make torments easy to their apathy. 

Those manacles upon my arm 
1, as my mistress* favours, wear ; 

And for to keep my ankles warm, 

1 have some iron shackles there : ^ 
These walls are but my garrison ; this coll. 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadeL 

I*m in the cabinet Hok’d up 

Like some high>prizcd margarito ; 

Or like the groat Mogul or Pope, 

Am (doistor’d up from public bight : 
Kotirudness is a piece of majesty. 

And thus, proud sultan, I'm as great as thee. 

Hero sin for want of food must starvo, 
Where tempting objects aro not seen ; 

And these strong walls do only sorvo 
To keep vice out, and keep mo in : 

Malice of late’s grown (‘hariiable sure, 

I’m not committed, but am kept secure. 

So ho that struck at .Tason’s life, 

Thinking t' have made his i>urposo sure. 

By a malicious friendly knife ' 

Did only wound him to a c*nro ; 

Malice, I see, want’s wH, ; for what is meant 
Mischief, ofttimos proves favour by th’ event. 


This way not in time of yore. 

When this old cap was now. 

AiKoiynious . — licfarc 


513.— LOYALTY CONFINED. 

Boat on, proud billows : Boreas, blow ; 

Swell, curl’d waves, high as Jove’s roof ; 
Your incivility doth show 

That innocence is tempest-proof : 

Tliough surly Ncroua frown, my thoughts are 
calm ; 

Then strike, affliction, for tliy wounds are 
balm. 

That whhdi the world misoallB a jail, 

A private closet is to me : 

Wliilst n good conscience is my bail, 

And innocence my liberty ; 

Looks, bars, and solitude, together mot, 

Hake me no prisoner, bat on anohoiet. 

I, whilst I wish’d to be retired, 

Into this private room was turned ; 

As if their wistloms had oonspiiet^ 

The sfdanuiT.d sh:>uld be bumed ; 

Or like those sophists, ^t wcmld drown a fish, 
I am oonstram^ to ot Jar what 1 wish. 


When once my prince aflliction hath. 
Prosperity doth treason sci'm ; 
j And to make smooth so rough a path, 

I eon learn patience from him : 

Now not to sulTer show s no loyal heart— 

I When kings want ease, subjects must bear a 

port. 

AVliat though I cannot see my king. 

Neither in person, or in coin ; 

Yet contemplation is a thing 

That renders v.'hat I have not, mine : 

My king from mo what adamant can part, 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heart. 

Have you not seen the nightingale 
A prisoner like, coop'<l in a cage, 

How doth she chant her wonted tale. 

In that her narrow hermitage ! 

Even then her charming melody doth prove 
That all her bars ore ti^s, her cage a grove. 

I am that bird whom they c<»ibine 
Thus to deprive of libmrty ; 

But though tiliey do n^y corpse confine, 

Yet, maugre hate, my so^ is free : 

And, though immur'd, yet can I chirp sing 
I Disgraoe to rebele, to mgr kii^. 
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^Sj soul is free as ambient air. 

Although my baser part’s immew’d ; 
Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 
T* accompany my solitude ; 

Although rebellion do my body bind, 

My ifing alone can eaptiyate my mind. 

Anon/ymous.’^B^fore 1049. 


514.— ADAM BELL. 

FTTTE THB FIRST. 

! Merry it wasein the green fo^^8t 
j Among the lov^s green, 

; Where that men hunt east and west 
I With bows and arrows keen ; 

^ To raise the door out of tlioir don ; 

I Such sights hath oft })oon seen ; 

! As by three yeomen of the north oountrio, 
1 By them it is I mean. 

' The one of them Light Adam Bell, 
j The other, Olym of the c^lougli, 

1 The third was William of Cloudosly, 
j An archer good enough. 

I 

They wore outlawed for venison, 

I These yeomen overychono ; 

Tln*y swore them brethren ui)ou a day, 

' To English-wood for to gone. 

I 

j Now lith and listen, gentlemen, 

' That of mirtht'^H loveth to hear ; 

Two of them were single men, 

, The third hod a wedded fere. 

William was the v/edded man, 

] Much more then was his care ; 

He said to his brethren upon a clay, 

To Corlislo he would faro, 

, For to speak with fair Alice his wife, 

I And with his children three, 

j “ By my troth,” said Adam BoU, 

“ Not by the counsel of me ; 

** For if you go to Carlisle, brother. 

And from this wild wood wend. 

If that the justice may yon take. 

Your life wore at an end.” 

“ If that I come not to-morrow, brother, 
By prime to you again, 

Trust you then that 1 am tok^n. 

Or dse Uiat 1 am slain.” 

He took his leave of his brethren two, 
And to Carlisle he is gone : 

* There he knocked at hia own wind6w 
Shortly and anon. 

** Where be you, fair Alice,*' he said. 

My wife and children three ? 
lightly let in thine own husbaad, 

William of Gloudesly.” 


** Alas 1 ** then sayd^ fair Alice, 

And sighM wondrous sore $ 

** This place has been beset for yon 
This half a year and more.” 

“ Now I am hero,” said Cloudesly, 

I would that in I were ; 

Now fetch us meat and drink enough, 

And lot us make us good cheer.** 

She fetched him moat and drink plenty. 
Like a Irno wedded wife ; 

And x>lcasod him with that she had, 

Whom she loved as her life. 

There lay an old wife in that place, 

A little beside the fire, 

Which William had found of charity 
More than seven year. 

Up she rose, and walked Anil still. 

Evil mote she speed thuniforo ; 

For sho hod set no foot on ground 
In seven year before. 

Sho wont unto the justice hall. 

Ah fast as sho could bio : 

“ This night,” she said, “ is come to town, 
Williiun of Cloudosly,” 

Thereof the justice was full fain, 

And HO was the sheritF alsb ; 

** Thou shalt not travailu hither, dams, for 
nought, 

Thy mood tliou sliult have ere tliou go,” 

They gave to her a right good gown, 

Of scarlet it was as I hoard sayue ; 

Sho took the gift, and homo she wont, 

And couched )ior down again. 

They raised the town of merry Carlisle 
In all the haste that they con, 

And came thronging to William’s house, 

As fast as they might gozto. 

There tlioy 1 )OBot that good yeoman 
Round about on every side ; 

WilliaAi licard great noise of folks, 

That thltliorward fast hied. 

Alico opened a back windbw, 

And looked all about, 

She was ware of the justice and sheriff both. 
With a full great rout. 

“Alas ! treason,” cried [fair] Alice, 

“ Ever woo may thou bo ! 

Qo into my chamber, my husband,** she said, 
“ Sweet William of Cloudosly.** 

Ho took his sword and his buckler, 

His bow and his children three, 

And wont into his strongest chamb^, 
Where he thought sur^ to be. 

Fair Alice foUowe^him as.i^lorer true^ 
With a poleaxe in her haaia ; 

“ He shall be dead iikat hm^pometh ia 
This door, while may at^od.** 
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Clondesly bent a right good bow, 

That waa of a trusty tree, 

He smote the justice on the breast, 

That his arrow burst in three. 

** A curse on his heart,’* said William, 

‘‘ This day thy coat did on ! 

If it had boon no bettor than mine. 

It had gone near thy bone.” 

“ Yield thee, Clondesly,” said the justice, 
“And thy bow and thy arrows thee fro.” 
“A curse on his heart,” said the fair Alice, 
“ That my husband counsolleth so.” 

“ Sot fire on the house,” said the sheriff ; 

“ Sith it will no bettor Ikj, 

And brenno wo therein, WUliam,” ho said, 

“ His wife and his children three.” 

Thoy firod tho Kbnso in many a placo, 

Tho fire flow up on high : 

“ Alas ! ” then erit'^d fair Alice, 

“ I see wo hero shall die.” 

William opened a back windbw, 

Tliat was in his chamber high, 

And there with shoots he did let down 
His wife and his children throe. 

“ Have here my treasure,” saydo William, 

“ My wife and children three ; 

Por Christo* ri love do them no harm, 

But wroak yon all on mo.” 

William shot so wondrous woll, 

'fill his arrows woro till ygo ; 

And tho fire so fast upon him fell. 

That his bowstring bront in two. 

Tho sparkles bront, and fell him ux^on. 
Good William of Clondesly : 

Thon was ho a woeful man, and said, 

“ This is a coward's doaih to me. 

“ Lovor had I,” saydo William, 

“ With my sword in tho rout to reiino, 
Tlian here among mine enemies’ wood 
Thus ornolly to bren,” 

Ho took his sword and his buckKr, 

And among thorn all ho ran. 

Where the pooxdo wove most in prose, 

Ho smote down many a man. 

There might no man abide his strokes, 

So floTooly on thorn ho run ; 

Thou they threw windows and doors on him, 
And so took that good yoomilu. 

There they bound him both hand and foot. 
And in a deep dwgoon him ca«it ; 

“ Now Clondesly.” said the justice, 

“ Thou shalt bo hanged in haste.” 

“ A pair of new gallou^e,” said tho Hieriff, 

** Now shall I for thee make ; 

And tho gatffs of CarRsle shall bo shut. 

Kb man shall oomo in thereat. 


“ Then s haB not help Clym of the Clough, 

Nor yet shall Adam Bell, 

Though thoy came with a thousand mo. 

Nor all the devils in hell.” 

Early in the morning the justice uprose, 

To tho gates first gim ho gone, 

And commandqid to be shut full close, 

Lightily ovorychono. 

Thon went ho to tho market-place, ^ 

As fast as ho could hie ; 

A pair of new gallows there did ho set up 
Beside tho pillory. 

A Uttlo boy among thorn asled, 

“ What moaned that gallows-tree ? ” 

They said, “ To hang a »»-ood yeoman, | 

William of Clondesly.*’ j 

That little boy was tho town swino-herd, I 

And kept fair Alice’s swine ; i 

Oft ho had seem Cloudc'^ly iv the wood, ‘ 

And given liiui there to dine. | 

I 

He went out at a crevice in tho wall, » 

And lightly to tho wood did gone ; v 

TIuto met ho with those wightio yeomen j 

Shortly and anon. j 

I 

“ Alap ! ” then said the Utile boy, 

“Ye tarry here too long ; 

Clondesly is taken, and damxmcd to death, 

And ready for to hang.” 

“ Alas ! ” thon said good Adam Bell, 

“ That e\er we saw this dey ! 

He had better ha\o tarried here with us, 

So oft as wo did him i>ray. 

“ ITo might have dwidt in grooii forest, 

Under thy sliadows jrreen, 

And have kox>t botli him and us in rest. 

Out of all trouble and teen ! ” 

Adam bent a right good Yovr^ 

A great hart soon he had slain : 

“ Take that, child,” ho said, ‘ to thy dinner, 

And bring mo mine arrow again.” 

“Now go wo hence,” said those wightie 
yoem^n, 

“ Tarry wo no longer hero ; 

We shall him borrow by Cod his grace, 

Though w'o buy it full dear.” 

To Carlisle wont these bold yeomen, 

All in a morning of May. 

Here is a fytte of Clondesly, 

And another is for to say. 

fytte the second. 

And when they came to merry Carlislo, 

In a fair morning tide. 

They found tho gates shut them until 
Bound about on evoxy side. 
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**Alaa ! ** then said good Adam Boll, 

‘‘ That ever we were mode men ! 

These gates be shut so wondrous well, 

We may not come therein.'* 

Then bespako him Clym of the Clough, 

“ With a wilo we ^^1 us in bring ; 

Let us sayo wo be mossengors, 

Straight come now from our king.** 

Adam saidf “ I havo a letter written, 

Now lot us wisely w’ork, 

Wo will say wo have the kinges seal ! 

I hold the porter no clerk. * 

Then Adam IJell bea9 on the gates 
With strokes grrat and strong ; 

The x>ortcr mar\ oiled who was thereat, 

And to the gates ho throng. 

“ Who is there now,** said the porter, 

“ That makotli all this knocking ? ** 

“ Wo be two incssoiigers,*’ cpioth Clj’m of 
the (’lough, 

“ Be eonie right from our king.** 

We ha\o a loiter,** said Adam Bell, 

“ To the ju‘«iieo wo must it bring ; 

Let us ill our mo’^^ago to do, 

That wo wore again to tho king.** 

‘•There eom<‘ih none in,” said the ijort'r, 

“ B^ him that diod on a tree, 

Till a faKe thief be liaiiged, 

(’ailed William of Cloudosl^’.” 

Then rpako the good yeoman Clym of the 
C ’lough, 

Ami sworo by iMary free, 

*• And if that wo ‘‘land long without, 

Like a thief hanged thou shalt bo. 

“ TiO ! hero wc havo the king^fl poal : 

What, lurden, art thou wodo ‘f ** 

The porter went it had been so, 

And lightly did off his hood. 

‘•Welcome is my lord’s seal,** ho said ; 

“ For that ye shall come in.” 

Ho opened the gate lull shortly : 

An evil opeuing for him. 

“Now are we in,*’ said Adam Bell, 

“ Whereof wo are full fain ; 

Bat Christ he knows, that harrowed hell, 
How wo shall come out again.” 

“Had wo the keys,** said Clym of the Clough, 

“ IMglit well then shoul*! we speed ; 

Then might wo come out well enough 
When we &co time and need.** 

They called the porter to council, 

And wrrang his neck in two. 

And oast him in a deep dungeon, 

And took hU keys him fro. 

“ Now am I porter,” said Adam Bell, 

“ See, brother, the keys are hero ; 

The worst porter to merry Carlisle 
That it had this hundred year. 


“ And now wiD w© out bow5a bend» 

Into the tower will we go, 

For to deliver our dear brother 
That lieth in care and woe.’** 

And thereupon they bent tboir bows. 

And looked their strings were round. 

The market-place in merry Carlisle 
They beset that stoiuid. 

And an they look^d them beside, 

A pair of now gallows there they see, 

And the justice with a quest of squires. 
That had judged \S illiam hanged to bo. 

And Cloudesly lay ready there in a cart, 
Fast bound both foi'l and hand ; 

And a strong rope about hi \ nock, 

All ready for to hang. 

The jnsiico called to hiinm lad, 

Cloudcfaly’s clothes lie should have, 

I'o take the measure of that >eom(\n, 
Thereafter to make his grave. 

“I have neon as great a marvel,** said 
Cloudfsly, 

“An beiwi'iMi tliis and prime, 

Hn that luaketh a grave for me, 
lliiubclf may lie therein.’* 

“Thou npeakest proudly,” said the justioo, 

“ I will thee hang with my hand ; ” 

Full well he ird this his brothien two, 

There still an they did staml. 

Then (’loudosly east his eyes ar^ide, 

And saw his two brethren stand 
At a comer of the market-] il.iee, 

With tlieir good bows benb in their hand. 

“ I see comfort,” said C'loudcsly, 

“ \ et hope I well to faro, 

If I might havo my hands at will 
Bight little would I care.” 

Then sjiako good Adam Boll 
To Clym of the Clough so free, 

“ Brother, see you mark the justice well ; 
Lo, > oiidor you may him see ; 

“And at the sheriff shoot I will. 

Strongly with arrow keen ; ** 

A better shot in xnoiry Carlisle 
This sov cn year w'as not seen. 

They loo-icd their arrows both at once. 

Of no ir.an had ihey droud ; 

Tho one hit tho juKtico, the other the Bhcrifl, 

That both their sides gaii bleed. 

All men voided, that them Htoo<l nigh. 
When the justice fclbto tho groo^, 

And t!je sheriff fell nigh him byj 
Either hod his death wound. 

All the citizens fadFgan fly, * 

They durst no 
Then lightly th^ 

Where he witt 
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WUIiam stort to an officer of the town, 

Hi 8 axe from his hand he wronge ; 

On echo side he smote them down, 

He thought he tamed too long. 

William said to his brethren two, 

** This day let ns live and die, 

If OTor you have need, as I hare now, 

The same shall you find by me *' 

They shot so well m that tide, 

l^eir strmga were of silk full sure, 

That they kept the strootos on cv cry side , 
That battle did long endure 

^ey fought together as brethren true, 

Like hardy men and bold, 

Many a man to the ground they throw. 

And many a heart made cold 

But when thoii^irrows wore all gone. 

Men pressed to them f nil fast, 

They drew their sword* tlion anon, 

And their bowt^s from them c ist 

Tliey wont lightly on thoir way, 

With swordos and bucklers round. 

By that it was mid of the day, 

They made many a wound 

There was an out-hom in Carlisle blown, 
And the bells backward did img , 

Many a woman said, ** Alas ’ ” 

And many their hands did wring 

The mayor of Carlisle forth come was, 

With him a full great lout , 

These yeomen dreaded him full sore, 

For of their lives they stood in groat doubt 

The mayor came armed a full groat pace. 
With a poleaxe in his hand , 

Many a strong man with him was. 

There in that stowro to stand 

The mayor smote at Cloudosly with his bill, 
His buokler ho brnst in tw o. 

Full many a yeoman with groat evil, 

** Alas » Timson ' * they cried for woo , 
Keep well the gates fast, ’ they bod, 

** That those traitors there out not go ’ 

Bat all for nought was tliat they wrought, 
For BO fast they down wore laid. 

Till they all tliroo that so manful fought, 
Wore gotten without abraido. 

** Have here your keys ” said Adam Bell, 
Mmo ofiioa I here forsake, 

And if you do by mv couusn, 

A now porter do 3*0 make ” 

He threw their koy^s at thoir heads. 

And bade thenf well to thrne. 

And all that letteth any good yeomhn 
To oomo and comfort his wife. 

Thus be thetee good y^inien gone to the wooil, 
Ab lightly as leaf on lynde ; 

They langlE and be parry in their mood, 

Thob endbuiM b«L^ 


When they came to the English-wood, 

Under ^ trusty tree. 

There th^y found bowes full good. 

And arrows full great plent^^. 

** So 6k>d me help,’* said Adam Bell, 

And Clym of the Clough so free, 

“ I would w€^ were in merry Carlisle, 

Before that fair moyne ” 

They set them down, and m‘1^0 good Iheor, 
And eat and drank fnll well 
A second fytte of these wightie yeomen « 
Another 1 will you well 

• f 

PYTTE THE THIRD. 

As they sat m English wood, 

Under the green-wood tree, 

They thought they heard a woman weep, 
But her they mought not see 

Sore then sighed the fair Alice 
“ That 01 or I saw Ihis day ' 

For now is my dear husband slam , 

Alas I and woll-a-day ' 

“ Might I have spoken w ith his dear brethren 
Oi with cither of them twain. 

To lot them know what him befell, 

My heart wi.re put out of pain ' * 

Cloudosly walked a little beside, 

And looked under the groon-wocKl lynde 
He was ware of his wife and childieu three, 
Full woo in heart and mind 

“Welcome wife,” then said William, 

“ Under this trusty tree 
I had wendo jestorday, by sweet Saint John, 
Thou shouldost mo uo\cr haio see ” 

“ Now well IB mo that yo be hero, 

My hcirt is out of woe ” 

“ Dame ho said, “ bo merry and glad, 

And thank my brothien two ” 

“ Hereof to speak,” said Adam Bell, 

“ I wis it IS no boot 
“ The meat that yon must sup withal. 

It runneth yet fast on foot ” 

Thou went they down into a land. 

Those noble archers all three 
Each of them slow a hart of grooco. 

The best that they could sec 

* Have hero the best, Abce, my wife,” 

Said William ot Cloudeslj', 

“ By cause yo so boldly stood by me 
'When I was slain nigh.” 

Then went tho> to supper. 

With such moat as they had , 

And thanked God of their fortune ; 

Tlioy were both merxy and glad. 

And when they bad sapped well, 

Certam withonten lea^ 

Cloudeflly said, ' We will to our kmg. 

To get ns a ubazter of peace 
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Alice diall be at our acjoftminff. 

In a nunnery here be^e ; 

My two soimea shall with her go, 

And there they shall abido. 

Mine eldest son shall go with me. 

For him have I no oare ; 

And he shall bring you word again 
How that we do fare.” 

Thtfs be th?«o yeomen to London gone, 

As fast as they might hie, 

Till they came to the king’s palace, 

Wlioro they would ncodes be. 

And when thc%’ came to the kinge’s court, 
Unto the palac*o gate, 

Of no man would they ask no leave. 

But boldly went in thereat. 

They proccMl prestly into the hall. 

Of no man hail they dreail ; 

The p<^rtor came after, and did them coll, 
And with them began to ohide. 

The usher said, “ Yeomen, ivliat would ye 
have 

I prnv > on toll to mo ; 

You migld thus in.ike officors shent : 

Good sirs, of whonoe bo yo ” 

“ Sir, wo bo ontl.iws of the fort'st, 

Oertain wiihouteu loaoo, 

And hithor >\ e bo come to our king, 

To get us a eliartor of peace.” 

And when they oamo before the king, 

As it tho law of the land, 

They Imeelt d down without letting, 

And each held up hi'^ hand. 

They said, “ Lord, wo beseech thee here. 
That je will grant us grace ; 

For wo have slain >our fat fallow door. 

In many a sundry place.” 

“ What bo your names P ” tlion ««aid our king, 
** Anon that 3011 tell mo ” 

They said, “Adam Bell* Clym of the Clough, 
And William of Cloudcsly.” 

“ Bo ye those thieves,” then said our king, 
“ That men have told of to me ? 

Hero to God I make an avow, 

Ye shall bo hanged all tbree.^ 

“ Ye shall be dead withont mercy. 

As 1 am king of this land.” 

He commanded his officers evciyohono 
Fast on them to lay hand. 

There they took these good yeoman. 

And arrested them ail three : 

So may 1 thrive,” said Adam Bell, 

** This game liketh not me. 

“But, good lord, we beseecsh you now. 

That yon grant us graoe, 

Inasara^ as freely we be to yon oom. 

As freely we stay fro you pose. 


- . ¥ 

With Ba<di weapons aa we have here, ^ 

TUI we be ont of your plaee ; 

And if we live this hundiM year,^ 

Wo will ask you no grace/* 

** Yo speak proudly,” said the king; 

“ Yo shall bo hanged aU three.” 

“ That were great pity,” then said fho queen, 

“ If any graoe might bo. 

“ My lord, when I come first into this land, 

To bo your weddoil wife. 

The first boon that I would nsk, 

Yo would grant it mo bolyfo . 

“ And I asked you never none till now ; 

Therefore, good lord, grant it mo.” 

“ Now ask it, madam,” said tho king, 

“And granted it hlioU bo.” 

“ Then, good my lord, T you beseech. 

These yeomen grant yo me ” 

“ Madam, yo might have a^ked a boon, 

That should have been worth all throe. 

“ Ye might havo oskcM towers and towns, 
Parks and forests plenty.” 

“ None so pleasant to pay,” she said; 

“ Nor none so lofo to mo.” 

“ Madam, sith it is your desire, 

Your asking granted shall be ; 

But I hod lever hod given you 
Good market townes three.” 

Tlio qnoon^ was a glad wom&n. 

And said, “ Lord, grammercy : 

I dare undertake for them, 

That true men shall they bo. 

“But, good my lord, speak some merry word, 
That comfort they may see ” 

“ I grant you grace,” then said our king : 

“ Wash, fellows, and to moat go yo.” 

They had not sitten but a while 
Certain without lesygric. 

There come mcssonger.4 out of tho north 
With letters to our king. 

And when they came before tho king, 

They kneeled down on their ktioc. 

And said, “ Lord, your officers greet you well, 

Of Carlisle in the north countrie.” 

“ How faroth my justioo P ” said tho king, 

“ And my sheriff nlsb ? ” 

“ Sir, they bo slain, without leasing. 

And many an officer mo.” 

“ Who hath them slaynh ? ” said the king, 
“Anon that thou tell*iiie.’* 

“Adam Bell, and Clym of the Clough, 

And William of Cloudesly.’* 

“Alas, for rath !” Aien said our king : 

“ My heart is W4»q^hoitB eo||B ; 

I had lever than a ilipaeaud pound, 

I had known wf tbk before ; 
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** For I havo gri^antod them firraoe. 

And that forthin^eth me ; 

But had I known all thin before, 
The^^ad boon hangod all three.” 

Tho king he opened the letter anon, 
HimHolf ho road it through, 

And found how thc.so outlaws had slain 
Three hundred men and mo ; 

First tho justice and the sheriff. 

And tho mayor of Carlisle town. 

Of all the constabloH and catchipolls 
Alive wore loft not one. 

Tho bailies and Iho beadles both. 

And the scr'^oainits of ilio law. 

And forty ff)Mtcrs of tho fe, 

Those outlaws had yslaw ; 

And broke his parks and slain his door, 
Of all they (diose the best ; 

So porilons outlfiws, as ihoy woro, 
Walked not by east nor west. 

When tho king this letter had read. 

In his h(3art ho sighed sore : 

**Tako u)) the tables anon,” ho said, 

“ For 1 may eat no more.” 


** Then art tho best archer,” then said the 
king, 

“ Forsooth that over I see ; 

“And yet for your love,” said William. 

“ I will do more maysterj'. 

“ I have a son is seven year old, 

Ho is to me full dear : 

I will him tio to a stake ; 

All shall SQO that bo hero. i 

“And lay an applo upon his head 
And go six score paces him fro. 

And I myself with a broad arrow 
Shall cleave the ifpplo in^two.” 

“ Now has'to IhcG,” then said the king, 

“ By him that died on a tree. 

But if thou do not, us thou hast said, 
Hangi^d shalt thou be. 

“An thou touch his head or gown, 

For sight that men may soo, 

By all tho saints that be in heaven, 

I shall hang you all three.” 

“ That T have promised,” said William, 
“That I will never forsake.” 

And there even before the king 
In the earth ho drove a stake : 


Tho kiiigi'^ called his best areh^rs, 

To tho butts with him to go : 

“I will see those follows shoot,” lie said, 
“ In the north have wrought this woe.” 

The king^*H horsomon, buske them blyvo. 
And tin* (ptoeii’s archers als6. 

So dhl those throe wighiiu yeoln^n ; 

With them they thought to go. 


There twice, or thrice thi'y shot about, 
For to assay their hand ; 

Tlioro was no shot those yeomen shot, 
Tliat any pryoko might them ^tand. 

Then spake William of Cloudosly ; 

“ By him that for mo died, 

I hold him never no good arch^r, 

That shoototh at butts so wi4e.'* 

“At what a butt now would yo shoot, 
I pray thee toll to mo ? ” 

“At sucho a butt, sir,” he said, 

“As meu use in my countrio.” 

William w'ont into a field, 

And with him his two brethren ; 

There they sot up two hazel rods. 
Twenty score paces between. 


“ I hold him on archer,” said Cloudosly, 
“That yonder Vand cloaveth in two.” 
“ There is none suche,” said the king, 

“ Nor no man can so do.” 


“ I shall assay, sir,” said Oloudesly, 
“ Or th^jl 1 farther go.” 
dondesly Txth a bAring: arrow 


Clave the wand twd. 


And bound thereto his oldest .^on, 

And bod him stand still thereat ; 

And turned tho child's face him fro, 

Because he should not start. 

An apple upon his head he sot. 

And then his bow lie bent : 

Six score pac’cs they were out met, 

And thither Cloude.'ily wont. 

There he drew out a fair broad aiTow 
His bow was groat and long. 

He sot that arrow in his bow, 

That was both still’ and strong. 

Ho prayed the people that woro there. 

That they would all still stand. 

For ho that shoototh for such a wag^^, 
Bohovoth a stedfast hand. 

Much ijooplo prayed for Cloudosly, 

That his life saved might be. 

And when ho made him ready to fhoot. 
There was many a weeping rye. 

But Cloudosly cleft tho applo in two. 

That many a man might see ; 

“Over Gods forbodo,” said tho king, 

'* That thou should shoot at mo. 

“ I give thee eighteen ponce a day, 

And my bow^ shalt thou bew, 

And over all the north countrie 
I make thee chief rydero.” 

“And I give thee seventeen pence a day,” 
said the queen, 

“By God, and by my fay ; 

Come fetch thy payment when thou wilt, 
No man shall say thee nay. 
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A TALE OF BOBEMT 
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William, I make ihee a gentloinaxi 
Of clothing, and of fee : 

And thy two brethren, yeomen of my 
chamber. 

For they are so seemly' to «ee. 

** Your son, for he is tender of age. 

Of my winc-coUar ho shall bo ; 

And when lie comoth to man’s estate, 
Bettor advanced shall he bo. 

•'iftid, Wiltiam, bring mo your wife,** said 
the queen, 

“ Mo longeth her sore to see : 

Sho shall be my chief Lreiitlowoman, 

To govern ^y imrsa'ry.” 

The yoomon thanked them all courteously. 
And said, “ To somo bishop uill wo wond, 
Of all the sins tlnit wo have <lono, 

To bo assoilod at his liatid.” 

So fortli bo gone these good 3'eom^n, 

As fast as lho3' might hie, 

I Ami alter caiiu* and dwelled with tho king, 

] And died good moil all throe. 

Tims ondeth tho lives of tho«ogood ycom^n, 

, <Jod send them eternal bli‘^«; 

I And all, that with hand-bow shooteth, 
j That of lioaA on may never miss. 

I ^ Anoivjuioni^, — Uijore IGiO. 


515.— THE BIRTH OF ROBIN HOOD. 

O Willie's largo o’ limb and lith. 

Ami come o' hiyh dogreo ; 

And ho is govi* to Earl RJtdiard 
To servo f(.r meat and feo. 

Earl Richar«l had but ao daughter, 

Fair as a lily flow’or 

And tlioy m.aflo up their lovo-contract 
Like proper paramour. 

It fell ui>on a simmer’s nicht, 

■\Vliau the loaves w'oro fair and green, 

That Willie mot his gay lodio 
Intil ilic w ood alauo. 

“ O narrow is my gown, Willio, 

That wont to bo sao wrido. 

And gano U a’ my fair colour, 

That w'ont to bo my pride. 

“ But gin my father «*hoiild get word 
WTiat’s pi. -it botween us twa, 

Before that ho should eut or drink. 

He’d hang 30U o’er that wa’. 

“ But j'o’ll como to my bower, Willie, 

At tho sotting o’ tho sun ; 

And kep mo in your arms twa. 

And latna mo fa’ do^vn.” 

O whan tho sun was near gone down, 
Ho’s doen him till her bowor ; 

And there, by the lee licht o’ the moon, 
Her window she lookit o'er. 


IntiU a robo.o* red scarlet 
She lap, and caught nae harm ; 

Willie was large o’ lith and limb. 

And koepit her in his arm. 

And thoy’vo gano to tho gude greiHwood, 
And ere tho night was dune, 

Sho’s borne to him a bonny young son, 
Amang tho loaves soo green. 

When night was gano nud day was como. 
And tho sun began to poop, 

Up and raise tho Earl Richard 
Out o’ his drowsy sleep. 

Ho’s ca’d upon his merry young men. 

By ane, by twa, and by three, 

“ O what’s come o’ my ilaughtor doar, 

That sho’s na come to mo ? 

“ I dreamt a dreary dream last night — 

God grant it come to gfldo ! 

I dreamt 1 saw' iny dsiightca* dear 
Drow'u in tho saut soa flood. 

“ My daughter, maybe, is doad or sick ; 

Gr gin sho bo stoAvn awa*, 

1 mak’ a vow, and I'll keep it Inie, 

I'll hang yo aiio and a’ ! '* 

They sought her l>aok, they sought her foro, 
They sought her up and dow'ii , 

Thoy got hor in llm guilo grooiiwood 
Nursing hor bonny young son. 

He took tho bonny boy in his arms, 

Ami kiht him tenderlio ; 

Says, “ Though I would jour father hang, 
Your mother’ i dear to mo.” 

Ho kist him o’er and o’or again ; 

“ My grandson I thco claim ; 

And Robin Hood in gudo greenwood, 

’Tis that shall bo your naino.” 

There’s mony ano sings o* grass, o’ grass, 
And mony ano sings o’ corn ; 

Anil mony ane sings o’ Robin Hood, 

Kons littlo whar’ ho was born. 

It was na in tho ha’, tho ha*. 

Nor in tho ]>ainted liowor ; 

But it was in tho gudc> greouwood, 

Amang tho lily flower. 

AnoivjfiWHi, — Bejore 1640. 


516.— A TALE OF ROBIN HOOD. 

In summer when tho shawos bo shone, 
And leaves be largo and long. 

It is full merry in tho fair forest 
To hear tho fowlc's song ; 

{To soo the doer draw^to the d^. 

And leave the hilRs hee. 

And shadow them in tho lev^sjgreon, 
Under the greenwold tree. « 

vTi 
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A TibcJS OF BOBIN* HOOD. [TaiBD PkBiOD^ 


It befel on Whitsimtide, 

Early in a May mominir* 

The Hun np fair did shine, 

And the bird^ merry singr. 

** This is a merry momingr,’* said Little John, 
** By him that died on tree ; 

A more merry man than 1 am one 
Lives not in Christiantb. 

Flack up thy heart, my dear mayst^r,” 
Little John did say ; 

** And think it is a ftdl fair time, 

In a morning of May.” 

Yes, one thing grieves mo,'* said Bobin, 

And does my heart much woe ; 

. That I may not so solemn day 
To mass nor matins go. 

”It is a fortnight, and more,” said ho, 

Sin I my Safionr see ; 

To-day I will to Nottingham,” said Bobin, 

“ With the might of mild Mar^.” 

Then spoke Mocho, the miller's son, 

I Ever more well him betide ; 

} “ Take twelve of thy wight yeomen, 

I Well woaponod by their side. 

** Saoh on wold^ thyself slon 
That twelve dare not abide.” 

** Of all my merry men,” said Bobin, 

** By my faith I will none have. 

But Little John shall boar my bow. 

Till that mo list to draw — 

• * # * 

« • « « 

“Thou shalt bear thine own,” said little 
John, 

“ Mayster, and I will boar mine ; 

And we will shoot a penny,” said latUo John, 
“ Under the greenwood lyno.” 


Then Bobin goes to Nottingham, 

Himself momynge alone ; ^ 

And Little John to merry Slierwood, 

The paths he knew olkone. 

When Bobin oamo to Nottingham, 

Certainly withouton layne. 

He prayed to God and mild Mary, 

To bring him out safe again. 

Ho goes into St. Mary's Churcl#, 

And kneeled down before the rood ; 

All that over wore the church within 
Behold well Bobin Hood. 

Beside him stood a grSat hooded monk, 

I pray to God woo he bo ; 

Full soon Tio know good Bobin Hood, 

As soon as ho him boo. 

Out at the door he ran, 

Full soon and anon ; 

All the gates of Nottingham 

Ho made to be sparred every one. 

“Rise up,” ho said, “thou proud sheriff*, 
Busko thee and make thoo bowne ; 

I have si)iod tho king's fcl^u. 

For sooth ho is in this town. 

“ I have spied tho false fel^n, 

As he stands at his mass ; 

It is longo of thoo,” said the monk, 

“ An over ho fro us pass. 

“ This traitor's name is Bobin Hood, 

Under the green-wood l>Txdo ; 

Ho robbed mo once of an huntlred pound,—— 
It shall never out of my mind.” 

Up then rose this proud shoriff. 

And went towtirds him there ; 

Many was tho moilior son 

To tho kirk with him did fore. 


“ I will not shoot a penny,” said Bobin Hood, 
“ In faith, Littlo Jolin, with thee ; 

But ever for one as thou shootst,” said Bobin, 
“ In faith I hold thoo throo.” 

Thus shot they forth these yeomen two, 
Both^ at boiOi and broxno. 

Till Littlo John won of his mayster 
Five shillings to hose and shone. 

A forly strife fell them botween. 

As they wont by tho, way ; 

Littlo John said he had won five shillings. 
And Bobin Hood said shortly, “ Nay I ” 

With that Bobin Hood lied Littlo John, 

And smote him with his hondo ; 

little John wax^d wroth therewith, 

And pulled out hA bright brondo. 

“ Wort thou not my mayster,” said Little 
John, . • • 

** Thou shoi&dat byo m full sore ; 

Ctot thee a moh when thou wilt, Bobitt* 

* For ihou ge\st mo vA more.” 


In at tho doors they thpo].y thrust. 

With staves full good iikoiio ; 

“ Alas ' alas ! ” said liobixi Hood, 

“Now miss I Little John.” 

But Bobin took out a two-hand sword. 

That hanged down by his knee ; 

Then as the sheriff and his men stood thiekost, 
Thitherward would ho. 

Thrice thorow at them ho ran, 

Then for sooth as I you say. 

And wounded many a mother son ; 

And twelve he slew that day. 

His sword upon the sheriff’s head 
Certainly he brake in two ; 

“ The smith that thee made,” said Bobin, 

“ I pray God wyrke him woe ; 

“ For now am I weaponless,” said Bobin, 
“Alas! against my wxU ; 

But if I may flee these tvaitoni ho, 

I wot they wAX me kiU.” 


f 
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So did ho me,^' said the iiloxik^» 

** Of an hun^d pound, and more ; 
I laid first hando him upon, 

Yo may thank mo therefhro.** 


Bobin’s men to the dhuroli^ ran. 

Throughout them ever ilkono ; 

. Some foil in swooning as if they were dead, 
And lay still as any stone. 

« • e « 

* * * • 

Nono of thorn were in their mind, 

But only Little John. 

“ LA bo yoifr rule,” said Little John, 

“ For his love that died on tree ; 

Yo that should bo doughty men. 

It is groat shomo to seo. 

“ Our mayster^ias boon hard bystodo. 

And yot ’scap&d away ; 

Pluck up your hearts, and loavo this moan, 
And hearken what I shall say. 

“ ITo has served our Lady many a day. 

And yot will securely, 

Thcroforo I trust in her specially, 

No wicked death shall ho die. 

“ Therefore bo glad,” said Littlo John, 

“ And lot tliis morning bo ; 

And I shall bo tho monk^'s guido. 

With tho might of mild Mary. 

** And I will moot him,” said Littlo John, 

“ Wo will go but wo two ” 

« « « * * 

« « * # 

** Look that yo keep well tho trystil tree. 
Under tho levj^s smalo ; 

And spare nono of this vonison, 

That go in this vale.** 

Forth they went, those yeomen two, 

Littlo John and Mocho inforo. 

And looked on Moch emy’s house 
The highway lay full near. 

Little John stood at a window in tho morning, 
And looked forth at a stage ; 

Ho was ’ware whoro tho monk came riding. 
And with him a little pago. 

*' By my faith,” said Littlo John to Mocho, 

“ I can tell thee tidings good ; 

I seo where tho monk comes riding, 

I know him by his wide hood.” 

They went into the way these yeomen both, 
As courteous men and hendo ; 

They spyrred tithyngus to tho monk. 

As they had boon his friend. 

** From whence come yo ? ” said Little John ; 

• « Tell us tithyngus I you pray. 

Of a false outlkw, called Bobin Hood, 

Was taken yesterday. 

** Ho robbed me and my fellows both 
' Of twenty marks in eertMn ; 

If that false outlkw be takl^ 

For sooth wo would be Uiiio** * " 


“ I prny God thank you,” said Lit^ John, 
“ And wc will when wo may ; 

Wo wdll go with you, with your loaye, 

And bring you on your way. 

“ For Bobin Hood has many a wild fellow, 

1 tell you in cortain ; 

If they wist yc rode this way, 

In faith yo should bo slain.” 

As they went talking by tho way, 

Tho iiioiik and Littlo John, 

John took tho monk’s hor&c by tho head, 
Full soon and anon. 

John took tho monk’s liorae by tho head, 
For sooth as I you any ; 

So did Mocho, tho littlo page, 

For ho should not stir away. 

By tlio gullet of tho hood, 

John pulled the monkt'^ down ; 

John nothing of him aghast, 
ilu let him fall on his crown. 

Little John was aoro aggriovod, 

And drew out his sword on high ; 

Tho monko saw ho should bo dead. 

Loud morcy did he cry. 

“Ho was my maysior,” said Littlo 

“ That tliou luist browzed in bnL^^ ^ * 

Shalt thou never coino at our king, 

For to tell liim talo.” 


“ God you F»avo my liogi'^ king ! ” 

To p])C:ak John was full bold ; 
lie ga\ o li>m the letters in his hand, 

Tho king did it unfold. 

Tho king read tho letters anon, 

And paid, so mot 1 thee, 

“ There was never yeoman in merry Buglhiid 
1 longed BO soro to sce.’^ 

'\Vhero is tho monk that thou should have 
brought ? ” S • 

Our king gan say ; I 

“ By my troth,” sauLlittle Jilm, 

, “ He died upon tfafl • 


John smote off tho monk^’s head, 
No longer would ho dwell ; 

So did Mocho, tho littlo page. 

For fear ler»t he should toll. 

There they buried tliem both. 

Til neither moss nor lyngo ; 

And little John and Moelio infero 
Bare the letters tu our king. 

* * * « 

ITo kneeled down upon his knee ; 
“ God yon save my liege lord, 
Jcfus you save and boo. 
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'TThe king gave Mocbe and Little John 
Twenty pound in certain ; 

#And made them yoomen of the crown, 

* And bade thorn go again. 

He gaare to John the Heal in hand, 

The Hheriff for to bear, 

To bring Bobin him to, 

And no man do him doro. 

John took hifl leave of our king, 

The sooth m I you nay ; 

The next day to Nottingham, 

To toko he went tho way, 

'When John came to Notilngliam, 

^ Tho gates wore sparrod iohono ; 

John eoUod up tho portt'r, 

Ho answered soon anon, 

“ Wliat is tho catMJ,” said Littlo John, 

“ Thou rtparrortt the gates so fast ? 

“ Bocaimo of llobin llotxl,'* said tho portt'i*, 

*' In deep prison iJ east. 

** John, anti ^Toeho, and Will Scathlok, 

I’or woU as I you say. 

They slow our inon upon our walls. 

And sawteno us every day.” 

Littlo John spyrrod after tho sheriff 
And soon ho liim fondo ; 

Ho opened tho king’s privy-soal, 

And gave him in \\U iion lo. 

When tho sheriff saw tho king’s seal. 

He tUd off his hood anon ; 

“Whore is tho iimnko tliat boro the letter'^ r” 
He said to Littlo John. 

“ Ho is so fain of him/* said Little John, 

^ “ Fop woll as I you say ; 

Ho has inadohiin Abbot of Westminster, 

A lonl of that ablM\v,” 

Tho shoriff ho made John good ohcor, 

And gave him miio of the bo«tt ; 

At night they went to their bod, 

And ovory man to his rest. 

When tho Bhoriff was a.shM«p, 

Drunken of wine and ulo, 

’ Little John and Moohe for sooth. 

Took the w'ay unto the jail. 

Littlo John called up tho jailor, 

And both) him rise anon ; 

Ho said Itobin Hood had brokon prison, 

And out of it was gone. 

Tho porter rose nnon cortJiin, 

As soon ns ho lioa^d John call ; 
little John was ready with a Bword, 

And bare him to tho wall. 

Now will I b^ porter/*|siud Littlo John. • 
“ And take tjio keys in ho.ido ; ” 

Ho took |he w^y to Bobin Ho^, 

And aoon ko^inf unfohde. 


He gave him a good sword in his hand, 

IHo head therewith for to keep ; 

And there where the wall woe lowest, 

Anon down did they leap. 

By that tho cock began to crow, 

The day began to spring ; 

Tho shoriff found the jailor dead. 

The common boll mado ho ring. 

He mode a cry througliout all tht town, • 
Whether ho bo yooman or knavo, 

That pould bring him Bobin Hood, 

His warisou ho should havo. 

“ Pop I daro novor,” said tho siheriff, 

“ Come boforo our king ; 

For if 1 do I wot certain, 

For sooth ho will mo hiing.” 

Tho sheriff made to sock ■Noltiiig’ia^ i, 

Botli by street and styo ; 

And Bobin was in merry Sherwood, 

As light as leaf on lyndo. 

Then bospako good Littlo ,Tohn, 

To Bobin Hood <lid ho sny, 

“ 1 havo done tlieo a good turji for an evil, 
Betpiito mo when you may. 

“ I havo done thoo a good turn,” said Little 
.Tohn, 

“ ''or sooth as T you say ; 

I have brought thee unilor tho greenwood 
lyne, 

Faro well, and havo good day.’* 

“ Nay, by my troth,” ^’aid Bobin Hood, 

“ So shall it never bo ; 

I make thee maystor,” s.imI Bobin Hood, 

“ Of all iny men and ino.” 

“ Nay, by my troth,” said Littlo John. 

“ So shall it never bo ; 

But lot mo bo a fellow,” wild Littlo John, 

“ No other kope I’ll In* ” 

Thus John got Bobin Hood out of pris^no, 
Certain withouton luym* ; 

When his moii saw him whole and sound. 

For sooth they wore full fain. 

Tlioy filled in wino, and mado him glad, 
I’^ndor tho lev? a traall ; 

And hot pasties of venison, 

That good wa.4 ivithol. 

Then word c:imo unto our king. 

How Bobin Hood was gone. 

And how tho sheriff of Nottingham, 

Durst never look him upon. 

Then be.^imke our comely king. 

In an auger high, 

“ Littlo John has beguiled tho sheriff, 
lu faith so has ho me. 

“ Littlo John has beguilod aa both, 

A. d that full well I see. 

Or olao the sheriff of Nottingham 
High haagM dionld ho bo. 
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1 made liim j|poxna]]| ff the orown, 

And gave hmi fee with my hand ; 

I gave him grithe»’* said our king, 
Throughout merry Englimd. 

“ I gave him grithe,*’ then said our king, 

** I eay, so mot I theo, 

Eqr sooth such a yeoman os he is one, 

In all England are not three. 

“ Hceis tnie to his maj «*tor,** said our king, 

“ 1 say, by sweet Saint John, 

Ho loves better Kobiu Hood 
Than he does us ychouo. 

“ Bobin Hood A over l?ound to him, 

Both in street an<l stall ; 

Speak no more of this matter,” said our king, 
“Bui John has beguiled us all.” 

Thus ends the talking of the monk, 

And Bobin Hood, I wis ; 

God, that is over n itov. iied king, 

Bring us all to llis blUs. 

us. — lirforo 1040. 


517 .— BOBIN HOOD AND ALLEN- A- 
DALE. 

Como listen to mo, you gallani«’ so free, 

All \ ou tliat love mirth for to hoar, 

And J will tell you of a bold outlaw, 

That lived in Nottinglmmshlre. 


And when h^ oame bold Bobin before, ^ 
Bobin ask^ him oourtoou8l;jr, 

O, hast thoij^any money to spate, 

For my merry men and me P ** 

“ I have no money,*’ the young man said, 

“ But five shillings and a ring ; 

And that 1 have kept lliis seven long years, 
To have at my wedding. 

Yostorday I should have married a maid, 
But she was from mo ta’en. 

And chosen to bo an old knight’s delight. 
Whereby my poor heart is slain.’* 

“What is thy name?” then said Bobin 
Hood, 

“ Come toll mo, without any fail.” 

“ By the fuith of my body,” then said the 
young man, • 

“ My name it is Allcn-a-Dalo.” 

“ "What wilt thon give mo,” Siiid Bobin Hood, 
“In ready gold or fi'o, 

To holi) theo to thy tnio love again, 

And deliver her unto thoe r' ” 

“ I have no money,” thon <|uoth the young 
man, 

“ No ready gold nor fee, 

But 1 will swear n]»ou a book 
Tliy true servant for to bo.** 

“ How many miles is it to thy true love ? 

Como tell me without guil(»,” 

“ By the faith of my body,” then said the 


As Bobin Hood in the forest stood, 

All under the greenwood tree, 

There ho was aware of a bra\e young man, 
A.s fine as fine might be. 

The youngster was clad in scarlet rod, 

In scarlet fine and gay; 

And ho dul frisk it over the plain, 

And chaunted a roundelay. 

As Bobin Hood next morning stood 
Amongst the leaves so gay, 

Tliere di<l ho espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 

The scaHct he wore the day beforo 
It was clean cast away ; 

And at every stop ho fetched a sigh, 

“ Alas ! and a wcll-a-day I ” 

4. 

Then stepped forth bravo Little John, 

And Midge, the miller’s sou ; 

Which made the young man bend his bow. 
When 08 he ace them come. 

“ Stand off! stand off! ** the young man said, 
“ What is your will witk me ? ” 

** You must oome beforo our master straight. 
Under yon groenwood tree«^ 


young man, 

“ It is but five little mile.” 

Then Bobin ho Iiasted over the plain, 

Ho did neither stmt nor lin, 

Until ho came unto the <*huroh 

Where Allen should kcoxi his weddin’. 

“What hast thou hcroP*' the bishop then 
said, 

“ I prithee now tell unto me.” 

“ I am a bold hnri}cr,” quoth Bobin Hood, 

“ And the best in the north country.” 

“ O welcome, O wolcoino,” the bishop he said, 
“That music best pleasoth me.” 

“You shall have no mUrtie,” quoth Bobin 
Hood, 

“ Till the bride and bridegroom I sec.** 

With that came in a ivcalthy knight. 

Which was both grave and old ; 

And after him a finikin I^jss, 

Did shine like the gUstering ge3d» 

“ This irjnot a fit mateh,” quoth Bobin Hood, 
“ That you do seem to make^eto ; 

For since we are como into tbe^churoh. 

The bride shall chn^ her ou^ deaft** 
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Then Bobin Hood pnt his hom to his month, 
And blow blasts two ojid three ; 

Whon fonr-aud-twenty yeomen bold 
Oamo loapin[; over the lea. 

And whon thoy oomo into tho ohurch-yord, 
Marching all in a row, 

Tho first man was Allou-o-Dale, 

To givo bold liobin his bow. 

“ This is thy true love/’ Robin ho said, 

“ Young Allon, as I ho*ir say ; 

And you shall bo mni’riod ihis same time, 
Before wo depart away.” 

** That shall not bo,” iho bishop ho crio<l, 

“ For thy word shall iu>t htand ; 

They shall bo thruo times asked in tho church, 
As tho law is of our huid.” 

Robin Hood pullod oiF tho l)ishop*s (*oat, 

And put it upon Littlo John ; 

“ By tho faith of my body,” thou Robin said, 
“This oloth doth make thoo a man-” 

Whon Littlo John went into tlio quiro, 

Tho puoplo began to laugh ; 

Ho asked thorn sovon times into ehuroh. 

Lest three times should not be enough. 

“Who givQB mo this luaidP” said Littlo 
.John, 

Quoth Robin Hood, “ That do I ; 

And ho that takes her from Allou-a-I)alo, 

Full dourly ho shall her buy.” 

A^d then having undod this merry Avoddiiig, 
Tho bri<lo looked like a <pioou ; 

And so thoy roturned to tho merry green- 
wood. 

Amongst tho loaves so gvoen. 

Ajiojij/ukh'.v . — lirftjrc 161 J. 


5i8.-^OBIN hoop rescuing THE 
WIDOW’S THREE SONS. 

Thoro aro twelve months in all the year. 

As I hoar many say. 

But tho morriost month in all tho year 
Is tho morry month of ^lay. 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone. 

With (I link a duM'H, mul d dmj^ 

And thoro ho mot a silly old woman. 

Was wooping on tho way. 

«• 

“Wliat news? what nows? thou siUy old 
woman, 

What news host thou for mo ?” 

Said she, “ Thoro* s my -Jiree sons in Notting- 
ham towa 

To-dagr condemned ^ dio.” 


“ O, havo thoy pari^ea burnt P ” he said, 

“ Or havo thoy ministors sl^ P 
Or havo they robbed any virgin ? 

Or other mon*s wives have ta’en? ” 

“ Thoy have no parishes burnt, good sir, 

Nor yot have ministors slain, 

Nor havo thoy robbed any virgin, ^ 

Nor other men’s wives havo ta’en.” 

“ O, what have thoy done ? ” said Robin 
Hood, 

“ I pray thco toll to mo.” 

“ It*H for slaying of tho king’s fallow door, 
Bearing thoir long bows wi«i thee.” 

“ Dost thou not mind, old woman,” ho said, 

“ How thou madost mo sup and dine ? 

By tho truth of my body,” quoth l)(jld Robin 
Hood, 

“ You could not tell it in bettor time.” 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link a <ln?rfj, and a daij. 

And there ho mot with a silly old palmer. 

Was walking along tho highway. 

“ What u(uvB ? what nows ? thou silly old 
man, 

Wliat nows ? I do thoo pray.” 

Said he, “ Three squires in Nottingham town 
Aro coudomu'd to dio this day.” 

*• (^omo change thy apinirel with mo, old man, 
Come change thy appaivl for iniuo ; 

Hero is ten shillings in gooil silver, 

Go drink it in boor or wino.” 

“O, thiiio apparol is good,” ho said, 

“ AikI miiio is ragged and turn : 

Whurevf’r you go, whorcv<*r you ride, 

Laugh not au old man to scorn.” 

“ Come chango thy atiporol with mo, old 
churl, 

Como c'hango thy apparol with mine ; 

Hero i.s a piece of good broad gold. 

Go feast thy brothron with wine.” 

Thou ho put oil tho old man’s hat, 

It stood full high on tho crown ; 

“ Tho first bold bargain that I come at, 

It shall make thco come down.” 

Then ho put on tho old man’s cloak. 

Was ])atcli’d black, blue, and red ; 
lie tliought it no sluime, all the day long, 

To wear tho bags of bread. 

Tlion lie put on tho old man’s breeks, 

W.xs x>atch’d from leg to side : 

“ By tho truth of my body,” bold Bobin can 
say, 

“ This man loved little pride.” 
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Then he put on the old mon’^hoBe, 

Were patch'd from knee to wrist : 

** By ^0 truth of my body,” said bold Bobin 
Hood, 

“ I*d laugrh if I had any list.” 

Then ho put on the old man’s shoes, 

Were i)atoh'd both beneath and aboon ; 
Then Bobin Hood swore a solemn oath, 

It's good habit that makes a man.” 

* Now Bobin Hood is to Nottingham gone. 

With a link a down and a down. 

And there ho mot with the proud sheriff, 

Was walking along the town. 

Save 3 ^ou, savo you, sheriff! ” ho said ; 

” Now heaven 3 on savo and *^oe I 
And what .will ou give to a silly old man 
To-day will your hangman her” 

Some suits, huino suits,” tlie sheriff ho said, 
“ Homo suits 1 11 give to thee ; 

Some suits, .some suits, and ponce thirteen, 
To-day’ a a haugniau’.s foe.” 

Then Bobin ho turns him round about, 

And jumps from stock to stone : 

*‘Hy th«» truth of my body,” the sheriff ho 
said, 

“ That’s well jumpt, thou nimble old man.” 

“ T was ne’er a hangman in all my life. 

Nor yot intond.s to trade ; 

But curst bo ho,” said bold Ttobiii, 

That first a hangman was mode ! 

“ I’ve a bag for meal, and a bag for mult. 

And a bag for barley and com ; 

A bag for broad, and a bag for beef, 

And a bag fur my littlo small horn. 

** I have a horn in my pocket, 

I got it from Bobin Hood, 

And still wiiou I sot it to my mouth, 

For thee it blows littlo good. 

j ** O, wind thy horn, thou ^proud fellbw ! 
i Of thco I have no doubt, 
j I wish that thou give such a blast, 

Till both thy eyes fall out.” 

The first loud blast that he did blow. 

Ho blow both loud and shrill ; 

A hundred and fifty of Bobin Hood’s men 
Came riding over the hUL 

The next loud blast that ho did give, 

He blew both loud and amain| 

And quickly sixty of lk>bin Hood’s men 
^ Came shining over the plain. 

O, who ore those P ” the sheriff ho said. 
Come tripping over the lee P ” 

** They’re my attendants,” brave Bobin did 
say ; 

“ The/U pey a visit to thee.” 


They took the gallows from the alack. 

They set it in the glon, 

They hanged the proud sheriff on that, 
Beloosed their own three men* 

Anonyrnous, — Before 164d« 


519 .— BOBIN HOOD AND GUY OP 
GISBOBNE. 

When shaws bo sheen, and swards full fair. 
And loaves both largo and long, 

It is merry walking in the fair forest 
To hoar the small birds* song. 

The woodwool song, and would not oeaso, 
Sitting ni)un tho spray, 

So loud, lie wakened Robin Hood, 

In tho greenwood where he lay. 

“ Now by my faith,” said jolly Bobin, 

** A sweavon I had this night ; 

I dreamt mu of two wiglit >eomeu, 

That faht with mo can fight. 

“ Mothought they did mo boat and bind, 

An<l took my bow mo fro’ ; 

If 1 bo Bot)in alive in iluH land, 

1 11 bo wrokon on tbom two.” 

“ SwiMvoiis are swift, master,” riuoth John, 

” As the wind that blows o’er a hill ; 

For if it bo never so loud tliis niglit, 
To-morrow it may bo hiill.” 

“ Busk ye, bowiie ye, my merry men all, 

And John shall go with me. 

For m go seek yon wight yeomen, 

In tho greenwood whore they bo.” 

Then they cast on their gowns of green. 

And took tlioir bows ooeh one, 

And they away to the green forest, 

A shooting forth ore gone ; 

Until they eamo to the merry greenwood, 
Whoro they had gladdest bo, 

There were they aware of a wight yeoman, 
His body leaned to a tree. 

A sword and a dagger he wore by his sidp, 

Of many a man the bane ; 

And ho was clad in his capull hide 
Tox> and tail and mane. 

Stand you still, master,” quoth Littlo John, 
** Under this tree so green, 

And I will go to yon wight yeoman 
To know what ho doth mean.” 

** Ah : John, by me thou setteat no 6 toi% 
And that I fairly find ; 

How oft send I my men before, 

And tarry mysedf behind ? 

It is no^cunning a knave to ken, 

An a man but hear lifian apeak ; 

An it wqre not for buratli^ of tvy bow, 

JohDf I thy head woojd biea)j;” 
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JiM often words they broaden bale. 

So thoy parted, Ilobiu and John ; 

And John is gone to liamcsdalo : 

The gates he kuowoth each one. 

But when ho came to Bamosdalo, 

Groat heavinoRS there ho hod, 

For he found two of his own fellows 
Wore slain both in a glade. 

And Scarlett ho was flying a-foot 
Fast over stock and stone. 

For tho proud sheriff with seven score men 
Fast after him is gone. 

“ One shot now I will shoot,” quoth John, 

“ (With Christo his might ainl main ;) 

1*11 make yon follow that flies so fast, 

To stop ho shall be fain.” 

Then John bent #j) his long bondc-bow, 

And fettled him to shoot : 

The bow was made f)f tondcr bough, 

And fell down to his foot. 

Woe worth, woe worth tliee, wicked wood 
That ore thou grow on tree ; 

For now this day thou art my bale, 

My boote when thou shonldst be. 

His shoot it was but loosely shot, 

Yet flow not the arrow in vain, 

For it mot one of tho sheriff’s men, — 

Good 'William-n-Trent was slain. 

It had boon bettor for William-a-Trent 
To have boon a-bod with stirrow. 

Than to bo that ilay in tho greenwood glade 
To moot with Ijittlo John’s arrow. 

But as it is said, w'hon men bo met, 

Five can do more than three, 

Tho sheriff hath taken Little John, 

And bound him fast to a tree. 

“ Thou sliolt bo drawn by dalo and do\vn, 
And hang’d high on a lull.” 

‘*But thou mayst fail of tliy purpose,” quoth 
John, 

“ If it bo Christo his will.” ' 

Let us leave talking of Little John, 

And think of Kobin Hood, 

How ho is gone to tho wight yooiuan, 

Whore undor the loaves ho stood. 

“Good morrow, good foUow,” said Bobin so 

fair, 

“ Good morrow, good fedlow,” quoth he : 
Moihiuks . by this bow thou bcur’st in thy 
hand, « 

A good archor thou shouldst be.” 

“ I am Wilful of my way,*’ quo’ the ^oman, 

• “ And of my naominf tide.” ® • 

“ miead thee^hroughthe wood,” said Bobin; 
“ Gtood felloir, Til be thy guide.’* ♦ 


“ I seek an outlaw,” the'stranger said, 

“ Men call him Bobin Hood ; ^ 

Bather I’d meet with that proud outlaw 
Than forty pounds so good.” 

•* Now come with me, thou wighty 3 *eoman, 

And Bobin thou soon shalt see : 

But first let us some pastimo find 
. Under the greenwood tree. 

“ First lot us some mastery ma]|e 
Among the woods so oven. 

Wo may chance to meet w*ith Bobin Hood 
Hero at somo unset stoveu.” 

Thoy cut thorn down J;wo summer shoggs. 

That grow both under a bnar. 

And sot them throesepro rod, in twain, 

To shoot tho pricks y-fero. ) 

“ Lead on, good fellow,” quoth Bobin Hood, 

“ Lead on, I do bid thee.” 

“ Nay, by my faith, good fellow,” ho said, 

“My leader thou shalt be.” 

Tho first time Bobin shot at the prick, 

Ho miss’d but au inch it fro’ ; | 

Tho yooma^ ho was an arclior good, ! 

But ho ifould never shoot so. i 

I 

The second shoot had tho wighty yeoman, ' 

Ho shot within the garland ; j 

But Bobin ho shot for bolter than ho, 

For ho clave tho good prick- wand. 1 

» 

“ A blessing upon thy heart,” lie said, | 

“ Good follow, thy shooting is good ; ; 

For an thy heart be as gocsl :is th>’ hand, 

Thou wort bettor than Bobin llood. ; 

“ Now toll mo thy name, good fellow,” said ho, 

“ Under tho loaves of lyne." I 

“ Nay, by my faith,” quoth btdd Robin, j 

“ Until thou hast told mo thine.” i 

-I 

“ I dwell by dalo and down,” quoth ho, , 

“ And Bobin to take I'm sworn ; 

And when I am called by ray right name, I 

I am Guy of good Oisbome." 

“ My dwelling is in this wood,” says Bobin, 

“ By thee I sot right nought ; 

I am Bobin Hood of Barn^sdale, 

Whom thou so long hast sought.” 

Ho that had neither been kith nor kin, 

Might have seen a full fair sight, 

To see how together these yeomen went 
With blades both brown and bright. 

To POO how thpse yeomen together they fought 

Two hours of a summer's <lay : 

Yet neither Bobin Hood nor sir Guy 
Thom fettled to fly away. 

Bobin was reoOhloa of a root, 

And stumbled at that tide ; 

And Guy was quick and nimble withal. 

And hit him o’er tho loft sido. i 

•1 
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Ah, dear Lady,” sftid Bobia Hood, “ thou. 
Thou art both mother and may, 

1 think it was never man’s destiny 
To die before his day.” 

Bobin tboug-ht on our Lady dear. 

And soon leapt up again, 

And straight ho came with a backward stroke, 
And ho sir Guy hath slain. 


When Little John heard his master speak. 
Well knew he it was his steven : 

” Now shall 1 be loosed,” quoth Little John, 
With Christe his might in heaven.” 

Fast Bobin ho hied him to Littlo John, 

Ho thought to looso him belive ; 

Tho sheriff and all his company 
Fast after him did drivo. 


He took sir Guy's head by tho hair, 

And struck it upon his bow*s-ond : 

“ Thou hast been a traitor all thy life, 

Which thing must have an end.” 

Bobin pull'd f^h an Irish knifo, 

And nick’d sir Guy in tho face, 

That he was never of woman born, 

Could tell whose head it was. 

Says, “ Lie thoro, lie there now, sir Guy, 

And with mo be not wroth ; 

If thou havo had tho worst strokes at my 
hand. 

Thou shalt have tho bettor cloth,” 

Bobin did off his gown of groen|^ 

And on sir Guy did throw, ^ 

And he i>ut on that cai)ull hide, 

That clad him ti]> to toe. 

“ Tho bow, tho arrows, tho littlo horn, 

Now with mo T will boar ; 

For I will away to Ihtrncsdalc, 

To see how my men do faro.” 

Bobin Hood sot Guy’s horn to his mouth, 

And a loud blast in it did blow, 

That boheard the sheriff of Nottingham, 

As he loaned under a lowo. 

“ Hearken, hearken,” said tho shorifiT, 

I liear now tidings good, 

For yonder I hear sir Guy’s horn blow, 

, And ho hath slain Bobin Hood. 

“ Yonder I hear sir Guy’s horn blow. 

It blows so well in tide, 

An«l yonder comos that wighty yeoman, 

Clad in his capull hide. 


“ Stand back, stand back,” said Bobin ; 

“ Why draw you mo so near P 
It was never tho use in our country, 

One’s shrift another should hoar.” 

But Bobin pull’d forth an Irish knife, 

And loosed John hand and foot, 

And gave him sir (biy’s bow into his hand, 
And bade it bo his booto. 

Then John ho took fJuy's V)w in his hand, 
His bolts and arrows each one : 

When tho sheriff saw Littlo John bond his 
bow, 

Ho fctGed him to bo gone. 

Towards his houso in Nottingham town, 

Ho tied full fast away ; 

And so did all tho company : 

Not one behind would stay. 

But ho could neither run so fast, 

Nor away so fast could ride, 

But Littlo John with an arrow so brood, 

Ho shot liim into tho bimk-side. 

Anony'itious, — lieforo 1G40. 


520.— ROBIN HOOD AND THE CURTAL 
FBIAB. 

In tho summer timo, wlion leaves grow groon, 
And flowers aro fresh and gay, 

Bobin Hood and liis merry nion 
Wore all disposed to play. 

Then Bomo would leap, and some would nm, 
And some would use artillery ; 

“ Which of you can a good bow draw, 

A good archer for to be P 


I Como hither, come hither, thou good sir 
1 Gny, 

! Ask what thou wilt of mo.” 

“ O I will nono of thy gold,” said Bobin, 

“ Nor I will none of thy foe. 

** But now I have slain tho master,” he says, 

** liot mo go striko the knave ; 

.For this is aB the reward I ask ; 

Nor no other will I have.” 

** Thou art a madman,” said the sheriff, 

** Thou shouldst have had a knight’s fee : 
lElut seeing thy addng hath been so bad^ 
WeU granted it diaU be.” ^ 


“ Which of you can kill a buck ; 

Or who can kill a doo ? 

Or who can kill a hart of grease. 

Five hundred foot him fro* P ” 

Will Scarlet he kill’d a buck, 

And Midge he kill’d a doe ; 

And Bittlo John kill’d a hart: of grease. 

Five hundred foot him fro’. 


“ God’s blessing on thy heart,” said Bobin 

* ** Thf& shot such aShot fer me ; 

I would ride my horse an hunebed miles 
To find one to match thee.'J 
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That oanBod Will Scarlot to langrh. 

He lau^hVl ftall heartily; 

There liyo» a friar in Fonntain'8 Abbey 
Will beat both liim and thcc. 

“ The cnrtal friar in Fountain ’ k Abbey 
Well can draw a (;oorl btron;' bow ; 

He will beat both you and your yeomen. 

Set them all on a row.** 

'Robin TIood took a Holcmn oaili, 

Ft was by Mary free, 

That ho woidd neithor oat nor drink. 

Till the friar ho did 8co. 

Robin Hood put on his hamosH good. 

On hiH bond a cap of Htool : 

Broad sword and bnrkicr by hi.s hide. 

And they bucaino him well. 

IIo took his bow into bis hand, 

(It was of a trusty tree) 

With a sheaf of arrows by his side 
And to Fountain Dale went ho. 

And coming unto fair Fomitain Dale, 

No farther would he rido ; 

'riiero was ho 'ware of a cnrtal friaz*. 

Walking by iho water-side. 

Tlio friar had on a harness good, 

On his head a cap of stool ; 

Broad sword and buckler by his side, 

Aud they beoamo him well. 

Robin Hood lighted off liis horse, 

And tied him to a thorn : 

“ Carry too over the water, thou curlal friar, 
Or else thy life *s forlorn.** 

The friar took Robin Hood on his back. 

Deep water he did bestride, 

And spake neither good word nor bad 
Till ho oamo to Oio other side. 

Lightly loap*d Robin off the friar's back, 

*rho friar said to him again, 

** Carry mo over the water, fine fellow. 

Or it shall brood thee pain.*’ 

Robin Hoo<l took the friar on his back. 

Deep water he did bestride. 

And si>ako neither good nor had 
Till ho oamo to the other side. 

lightly Icap’d the friar off Robin Hood’s 
bock; 

Robin said to him again. 

Cony me error the water, thou onrtal friar, 
Or it shall breed pain." 

The friar he took Robin Hood on his back 
again, ^ 

And st^p'^ up to hia knee ; 

Till he oame to middle of the vtieam 
Keitker goo^l norb^ epake he ; 


And coming to the middle of the stream. 
There ho threw Robin in ; 

And chooee thee, choose thee, fine fedlow. 
Whether thou 'wilt sink or swim." 

Robin Hood swam to a bnsh of broom. 

The friar to the ivillow wand ; 

Bold Robin Hood ho got to the shore. 

And took hU bow in liis hand. 

One of the best arrows under his belt, 

’Fo tho friar ho lot fly : 

The cnrtal friar with his steel buckler 
Did put that arrow by. 

“ Slioot on, shoot on, ^hou fii|e follow. 

Shoot aa thou hast begun ; 

If thou shoot hero a siinnnor’s day. 

Thy mark I will not shun.’* 

Robin Hood shot so passing well, 

Till his arrows all were gone ; 

They took their swords and steel bucklers. 
They fought with might and main. 

From ten o’clock that very day, 

Till four i’ the afternoon ; 

Tlien Robi^^Hood came on his knees, 

Of tho friar to beg a boon. 

“ A boon, a boon, thou cnrtal friar, 

I beg it on my knee ; 

Give mo >?avo to set my horn to my mouth. 
And to blow blasts throe.** 

“ Tliat I will do,** said tho cnrtal friar, 

“ Of thy blasts I havc» no doubt ; 

I hope thou wilt blow so passing well. 

Till both thy eyes drop out.'* 

Robin Hood sot his horn to his mouth, 

And ho blow out blasts three, 

Half a hundred yeomen, with their bows bent, 
Came ranging over tho lea. 

“ 'VVliose men are these,** said tho friar, 

“ That come so hastily ? ’* 

“ Those men are mine,*' said Robin Hood, 

** Friar, what's that to thoo ? '* 

“ A boon, a boon,’* said tho cortal friar, 

“ Tho like I gavo to thoo ; 

Give mo leave to put my fist to my mouth. 

And whuto whutes three.” 

That I will do,*' said Robin Hood, 

“ Or else I wore to blame ; 

Tliroe whntos in a friar’s flst 
Would make me glad and fain.'* 

Tho friar he set his fist to his mouth. 

And he whnted him whntes three ; 

Half an hundred good ban dogs 
Come mnning over the lea. 

Here is for wvwy man a dog. 

And I myself for thee ; ” 

Nay, by my faith,? said Robin Hood, 

Friar, that may not be.'* 
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Two dogs at once to Bobin did go. 

The one behind, and the* other l^foro ; 
Bobin Hood's mantle of Linooln green 
Off from his back they tore. 

And whether his men shot oast or west, 

Or they shot north or south, 

The cnrt^ dogs, so taught tlioy wore. 

They caught the arrows in their mouth. 

• 

“Take up tlfy dogs,'* said Little John, 

“ Friar, at my bidding thee ; 

“ Whoso man art Ihou,” said the ourial friar, 
** That comes hero to prate to mo 

I am Little John, I&bin Hood's man, 

Fi’iar, I will not lie ; 

If thou take not up thy dog'i anon, 
m take them up and thee.’* 

Little John had a bow in his hand, 

Ho shot with miglit and inaiii; 

Soon half a score of the friar's <log8 
Lay dead upon the plain. 

“ Hold thy hand, good follow," said tho curtal 
friar, 

“ Thy master and I will agree ; 

And wo will have now orders taken, 

With all haste that may be. 

** If thou wilt forsake fair Fountain Dale, 
And Fountain Abbey free ; 

Every Sunday throughout tlio year 
A noble shall be thy foe. 

“ Every Sunday throughout tho year. 
Chang’d shall thy garment s be, 

If thou wilt to fair Nottingham go, 

And there remain with me." 

Tho curtal friar hod kept Fountain Dale, 
Seven long years and more ; 

There was neither knight, lord, nor earl, 
Could make him yield before. 

Anomjnions, -^Before 1040 . 


521.— HOW ROBIN' HOOD LENDS A 
POOR KNIGHT FOLK HUNDRED 
POUNDS. 

lathe and lysten, gentylmen. 

That bo of fre^re blodo : 

I shall you tell of a gude yem^. 

His name was Robyn Hode. 

Robyn was a proode ontlawo, 

Whylos he walked on grounde, 

*So enrtoyse an ontlawe as he was one 
Was never none yfoundo. 

Robyn siode in Bamysdale, 

And lened hym to a tree. 

And by bym stode Lytell Johan, 

A g'^,yeman was he: 


And also dyd good Soathelook, 

And Much tho miller’s sone ; 

There was no ynche of his bo^. 

But it was worthe a gromo. 

Then bespoke him Lytell Johan 
All unto Robyn Hode, 

“ Mayater, jf ye wolde dyne betyme. 

It wolde do you modi good.’’ 

Then bespake good Robyn, 

“ To dyne 1 havt* no lust, 

Tyll I have some boldo barbn, 

Or some uuketh guest, 

“ fOr els some byshop or abbot] 

That may x>ayo for tho best ; 

Op some knyght or some sqiiyoro 
That dwclleth hero by went." 

A good manor than bad 

In londo whovo that ho wore : 

Every dayo or ho wonldo dyno 
Thro moasca wolde ho here. 

Robyn loved Our Doro I^idy ; 

For douio of dodely syiiiiu 
Wolde ho iiovor do company harmo 
Thai ony woman was yniio. 

“ Mayater," thou sayd Lytell Johnii, 

And we our horde aball sx>rede, 

Tell us whither we aholl gone, 

And what lyfo we shall lode ; 

“ Where wo shall take, whore wo aholl love. 
Whore wo shall abide bohyude, 

Wliero wo shall robbo, where wo shall rove. 
Whore wo shall bote and byndo." 

“ Thereof no fors," sayd Robyn, 

Wo shall do well enow ; 

But loko ye do no housbondo harmo 
IfpSkt tyllotli with Ills xdougli ; 

“ No more yo shall no good ynnu'm, 

That wolkoth by greiie wode ahawo. 

No no knyght, ne no sqnyer, 

That wolde bo a goo<l folawo. 

" These bys.shoppos, and those arehobya- 

shopijoa, 

Yo shall them bote and byndc ; 

Tho hyo shoryfe of Notynghame, 

Hym holdo in your mynde." 

“This wordo shall bo holde," said LytyU 
Johan, 

“ And this lesson shall wo lore ; 

It is forro dayos, god sonde us a guest. 

That we wore at onr dynero." 

“ Take thy good bowe in thy haado/’ said 
• TfcJbyn, • ' • 

“ Let Mooho wendo with tnho. 

And so shall Wyllyiam Soath^ooko, 

And no man obyd% with md s 
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** And walko up to tho Sayles, 

And 80 to Watlyngo-fltreto, 

And wayto after some unkoth guest, 
Ui>-chaunco yo mowo thorn mote. 

** lie ho orlo or ony barhn, 

Abbot or ony kuyght, 

Bryngo liyni to lodge to me, 

Hys dynor shall be dyght.’* 

Thoy wonto unto tho Sayles, 

These yomon all thro, 

Thoy lokod ost, they loked west, 

They myght no man see. 

But as thoy lokod in Bamyndalo, 

By a demo stroto 

Then oamo there a knyght i*ydyngo, 

Full 80110 they gau hyin moio. 

All drori thon wa« Iur noniblaunto. 

And lytoll was hys pr>do, 

HyH ono foto in tlio Htcropo htodo, 

That other wii\ cd bcHydc. 

Hys hodo litingyngo over hys oyou two, 

Ho rode in syinido aray ; 

A soryor man Uiun ho wart ono 
Kodo never in bomora-day. 

Lytoll Johan was curtoyso, 

And sot hym on hys kne : 

“ Woloomo bo yo, gentyll knyght, 

Woloomo oro you to mo ; 

“ Woloomo bo thou to grono wood, 

Hondo knyght and fro ; 

My mayrttor hath abydon you fastyngc, 

Syr, all those ouroa thro.” 

“ Who irt your mayrttor Y ” sayd Iho knyght. 

Johan saydo, “Kobyn Hodo.” 

“ Ho is a good yoinan,” sayd tho knyght, 

“ Of hym I have liordo moch good. 

**I graiinte,” ho snyd. “with you to won&) 
My brotliron all iii-fcro ; 

My piirpoho was to have doynod to day 
At Blytho or Dankastoro.” 

Fortho than wont this gcntyll knyght. 

With a oarefnll chore. 

The tores out of his oyon ran. 

And fell downo by Ms lore. 

Thoy brought hym unto tho lodgo dorc ; 

Whou I^byn gon hym so, 

Full ourtoysly dyd of his hodo. 

And set hym on his kne. 

“ Welcome, syr knyght,” thon said Bobyn, 
“ Weloomo thou 8 ^,.to me ; 

1 hano abyde you fastynge, syr. 

All those hourea ihre.*' . 

Then answered tjbe gent/U knyght. 

With wordeif fayre and fre, 

** God thee save, good Bobyn, 

And all thy tayre nh ! ” 


Thoy washed togyder and wyped both, 

Aud set tyll theyr dynere ; 

Brede and wyne they had ynongh, 

And nomblos of kho dere ; 

Swannes and fesauntos they had full good, 

And foulos of tho rivero ; 

There fayled never so lytoll a byrdo. 

That over.was brod on broro. 

“ Do gladly, syr knyght,” sayd * 

“ Oramorcy, syr,” sayd ho, 

” Such a dynor had I not 
Of all thorto wokoH thro : 

“ If I como agayno, Bpbyn, 

Hero by thiH countre, 

Art good a dynor I shall thco make, 

As thou hast made to mo.” 

“ Gramercy, knyght,” sayd Robyn, 

“ My dynor whan I have, 

I was never so grody [I swear to thee], i 

My dynor for to crave. 

“ But pay or yo wendo,” sayd Bobyn, 

“ Me thynketh it is good ryght ; 

It was iiovor tho nlanor, by my troth, 

A yoman to pay for a knyght.” 

“ I have naught in my cofers,” sayd tho i 

kn^'ght, 

“ That I may profor for shame.” 

” Lytoll Johan, go loko,” Ha>d Bobyn, ' 

“ No lot not for no blame. 

” Toll mo trouth,” sayd Bobyn, 

” So god have parte of thco.” 

“ I havo no moro but ten shUlings,” sayd tho 
knyght, 

” So god have parto of mo.” 

“ Yf thou havo no moro,” sayd Bobyn, 

*• I wyll not ono pony ; 

And yf thou havo node of ony more, 

Moro shall I Ion thoc. 

“ Go now forth, Ljrtoll Johan, 

Tho troutho toll thou mo : 

Yf there bo no moro but ten shillings, 

Not ono pony than I so.” 

Lytoll Johan spred downo his montMl 
Full fayro upon tho grounde. 

And thoro ho foundo in the knyghtos cofer 
But even halfo a poundc. 

Lytyll Johan let it lye full styll, 

And wont to his maystcr full lowo. 

“ What tydynge, Johan ? ” sayd Bobyn, 

” Syr, the knyght is trowe inough.” 

“ Fyll of the best wyne,” sayd Bobyn, 

** The knyght shall begyime ; 

Moch wonder thynketh me 

Thy elothynge is so thyxme, 

“ Tdl me one worde,” sayd Bobyn, 

” And oonnsi^ shiiU it be ; 

I trowe thou were made a knyght of forse, 

Or dies of jmasaey ; 
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Or ellos tholL haafc ben a sory bonfiband, 
And loved in stroke and stryfe ; 

An okeroT, or elles a lechoure,” sayd Robyn, 
With wronge hast thou lode thy lyfo«** 

“ I am none of them,” sayd tho knyght, 

** By Lhim] that made nie : 

An hondroth wynter hero before, 

Myno aunsetters knyghtes have bo. 

Bui ofte it hath befal, Robyn, 

A man hath be dysgratc ; 

But [he] that syteth in heven above 
May amend his state. 

“ Within two (i thre j^ro, Robyn,” ho sayd, 
“ My nej'ghbores well it kende, 

l'*ouro hondreth poundo of good money 
Full wel than myght I sponde. 

“ Now have 1 no good,” sayd tho knyght, 

” But my chyldren and my wyfo ; 

God hath shapen such an ondo, 

Tyll it may amende my lyfo.” 

“ In what manor,” nayd Robyn, 

“ Host thoii loro thy riohos ‘r ” 

“ For m> grote foly,” ho sayd, 

” And for my kindcucs<to. 

“ I had a sono, for soth, Robyn, 

Tliat .sholde have bon my eyre, 

"When ho was tw onty wyntor oldo. 

In felde wolde juste full fojTo ; 

“ He pIowo a knyght of LaTioastshyro, 

And a scpiyro bold ; 

For to save hym in his lyght 
My goodes both botto and soldo ; 

” My londes beth set to wedde, Robyn, 

Untyll a oertayiio dayo, 

To a ryche abbot hero besydo, 

Of Sayut Mary abbay.” 

” What is the somme ? ” sayd Robyn, 

“ Troutho than tell thou mo.” 

“ Syr,” ho sayd, “ fouro Jhoiidred poundo. 

The abbot toldo it to me.” 

“ Now, and thou lose thylonde,” sayd Robyn, 
» What shall fall of thee ? ” 

“ Hu'^tely I wyll mo buske,” sayd the knyght, 
” Over tho salto see, 

” And so where Oryst was quyeko and deed. 
On tho mounte of Calvare. 

Fare well, frende, and have good daye. 

It may noo better be — ” 

Teeres fell out of his cycn two. 

He wolde haue gone his way*— 

Farewell, frendes, and have good day ; 

I ne have more to saj/' 

“ Where be thy frendes ? ” sayd Robyn. 

“ Syr, never one wyU me know ; 

Whylo I was ryche inow at home, 

Gzete boat ilien wolde they blowe. 


** And now they renne awaye fro me, | 

As bobtes on a rawe ; I 

They take no more hoed of me { 

Thau they mo never sawe.” ^ 

For ruthe then wepte Lytell Johan, 

Scathclocke and Much in fere. 

”Fyll of the best wyne,” sayd Robyn, 

** For here is a symplo chore. 

“ Hast thou ony frendes,” sayd Robyn, 

” Thy borowos that wyll be ? ” 

” [Nono other] but Our Here Lady ; 

She [never hath] faylod me.” 

“Now by my hand,” sayd Robyn, 

“ To serchc all Kiiglond thorowo. 

Yet foundo I never to my pay, 

A moch bettor borowe. 

“ Como now f ortho, Lytell Johan, 

And goo to my tresoun^. 

And bryngo mo foure liondred pounde, 

And loko that it well toldo bo.” 

Fortho then wciiio Lytell Johan, \ 

And Scutlicdocko ureut ))oforo, i 

Ho toldo out fouro hondred poundo. 

By two and twenty score. j 

“ Is this well toldo P ” said lytoU Mnch.. I 

Johan sayd, ** What groveth tlico r* ' 

It is olmoH to hclpe a gontyll knyght I 

That is fall in x)Ovortt».” 

Mayster,” than sayd Lytell Johan, 

” His clothynge is full thynne ; 

Yo must g 5 rvo the knyght a lyvcruy. 

To lappo his body thur iu. 

” For yo have scarlet and grone, mayster. 

And many a ryche aray ; 

There is no raarchauut in mcry Englbndo 
So xychc, I dare well saye.” 

” Tako hym tliro yordos of every colouro, , * 

And loko that well nicto it be.” 

Lytell Johan toko nono other uicsiiro 

But his bowe tro, • 

And of every handfull that ho mot ^ 

Ho lopt over fotos tliro. ^ 

“ What devilkyns draper,” sayd Htcll Much, 1 
” Thynkyst thou to be P ” / 

Scathelocko stoodo full siyll and lough, 

[And swore it was but right] ; 

Johan may give hym the better mesure. 

It costoth him but lyght. 

** Mayster,” sayd Lytell Johan, 

All unto Robyn Hodo, 

** Yo must gyve that kiQpgkt an hors. 

To lode homo ol this good.” 

V Take a gray oeprser,” jaaiyd Robyn, 

** And a sadell nowe ; • 

Ho is our ladyes messengere, 

[1 hope] that he bc^tew.” 
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And a good palfraye/’ fiayd lytoU Mocb, 

“ To mayntayno Uym in his ryght/’ 

** And a payro of botes,’* eayd ^athclocke, 
“For ho is a gontyll knyght.” 

“ What shalt thou gyvo hym, Lytol Johan ? ” 
Hayd Robyn. 

“ iSyr, a payro of gylte spurrea clone, 

To pray for all this company — 

God bryngo liym out of tono ! ” 

“ Whan shall my dayo bo,” aayd the knyght, 
“ Syr, and your wyll bo ? ” 

** This dayo twolvo nioneth,” aayd Robyn, 

“ Under this grono wodo tro.” 

It were greto shame,” sayd Robyn, 

“A knyght alone to rydo. 

Without atpiyor, yoman, or page, 

To walko by hys sydo. 

t 

** I shall thoo lone Lytoll Johan my man. 

For he sliall bo thy knavo ; 

In a yemairs stood lie may theo atondo, 
yf thou grotu node liavo.” 

A^iomjmous. — Before 1G4D. 
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LANDS, AND SUCCOURS A YEO- 
MAN. 

Nowo is the knyght wont on his way : 

This gunio he thought full good ; 

Whan he lokod on Bamyadnio, 

Ho blysscd Robyn Hodo ; 

And whan he thought on Bornyadale, 

On Scathehu^k, Much, and Johan, 

He bl,> ssed them for the bent oomx)auy 
That over ho in come. 

Then spake that gouty 11 knyght. 

To Lytol Johan gan ho saye, 

To morowo 1 must to Yorke touno, 

To Saynt Mary abbay ; 

. And to the abbot of that placo 

Foiiro hondrod poundo I must pay : 

And but 1 bo^here upon this nyght 
My londo is lost for ay,” 

Tho abbot sayd to his covont, 

, There ho stodo on grounde, 

** This day twolfo monoth came there 
knyght 

And borowod foure hondrod pounde. 

** [Ho borowod fonre hondred pounde] 

Ui>on all his londe fro. 

But ho come this ylke OAy 
Disherytod shall he be.” 

** It is full erely,” sayd the pryoure, ^ » 

The day is Aot yet ferre gone ; 

I had lever to pay an hondred pounde, 

And lay it doAne a no|»e. 


The knyght is ferre beyonde the see, 

In Englondo is his ryght. 

And snfl^h honger and colde 
And many a aory nyght t 

“ It wore greto P3rt^,” sayd the pryoure, 

“ So to have his londe ; 

And yo bo so lyght of your confleyonce, 

Ye do to h^m moch wronge.” 

“Thou arte ever in my berdoT” sayd tho 
abbot, 

“ By our saynt Bycharde.” 

With that cam in a fat-hedod n^nke, 

Tho high cellaror : ' • e 

“ Ho is dodo or hanged,” sayd tho monko 
“ By liim that bought mo dore ; 

And wo shall havo to spondo in this place 
Foure lioudred pounde by yoro.” 

Tho abbot and the high coUaror, 

Sterto fortho full boldo ; 

Tlio High JiiHtyco of Englondo 
[With] tho abbot thero dyd holdo. 

Tho High Jnstyco and many mo 
Had take into their honde 
Wholly all tho knyghtos dot. 

To put that knyght to wrongo. 

Tliey domed tho knyght wondor sore, 

Tho abbot and hys mo3m^ ; 

“ But he come this ylko day 
Dishoryted shall ho be.” 

“ He wyll not come yet,” sayd tho juatyco, 

“ I dare well undertake.” 

But in sorry tymo for thorn all, 

Tho knyght camo to tho gate. 

Than bespako that gentyll knyght 
Untjll his moyn^, 

“ Now luit on your simplo wodes 

That yo brought fro the seo.” 

[They put on thoir simplo wedos,] 

And came to tho gates anone, 

Tho porter was rody hymselfe. 

And welcomed them overychono. 

“ Welcome, syr knyght,” sayd the porter, 

“ My lord to meto is he. 

And so is many a gentyll man, 

For tho lovo of thee.” 

Tho porter sworo a full grete othe, 

[When ho his horse did see] : 

“ Horo bo tho best coresod horse 
That ever yet sawe I me. 

“ Lede them into the stable,” he sayd, 

“ That eased myght they be/’ 

“They shall not oome therin,” sayd the 
Imyght 

[“ Thy stable Hketh not me*”] 
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liordoB were to mete isette 
In that abbotea hall« 

Tho knyght wont f orthr and kn^ed downe, 
And s^Yod them gseto and smidl. 

Do gladly, syr abbot,” aayd tho knyght, 

” I am come to holde my day.” 

The fyrst word tho abbot spake. 

Hast thou brought my pay ? ” 

• 

“ Not one pe4y,” sayd tho knyght, 

[” Alas ! it might not be.”] 

“ Thou art a shrewed dettour,” sayd the 
' abbot ; ^ 

Syr justyco, drynko to mo. 

“ What doost thou horo,” sayd tho abbot, 

” But thou haddcst brought thy pay ? ” 
Foro heaven,” than sayd tho knyght, 

“ To pray of a longer dayo.” 

“ Thy dayo is broke,” sayd the justyco, 

” Londo gctost thou none.” 

“ Now, good syr justyco, bo my frcndo, 

And fondo mo of my fonc.” 

“I am holdo with the abbot,** sayd tho 
justyco, 

“Botho with cloth and foe.” 

“ Now, good syr shoryf, bo my frondo I *’ 

” Nay, fore heaven,** sayd ho. 

“ Now, good syr abbot, bo my frondo, 

For thy curtoyso, 

And holdo my londos in thy hondo 
Tyll 1 have mado thee gree ; 

“ And I wyll be thy true servaunto, 

And trowoly serve the, 

Tyl ye have fouro hondrod pouiido 
Of money good and free.** 

Tho abbot swarc a full grote otho, 

[A Holcmn otho sware he :] 

“ Got tho londo where thou may. 

For thou gotost none of mo.** 

[” Now by our Lady,”] sayd tho knyght, 

[” Whose aidanco have 1 besought,] 

But 1 havo my londo agayne. 

Full dere it shall bo bought.’* 

The abbot lothely on hym gan loke, 

And vylayncsly hym gan call : 

“ Out,’* ho sayd, “ thou false knyght, 

Spedo thco out of my hall ! ” 

” Thou lyest,” then sayd the gontyll knyght, 
” Abbot in thy hal ; 

False knyght was 1 never. 

By him that made us all.” 

Up then Btode that gentyll knyght,. 

To the abbot sayd he, 

** To Buffire a knyght to knde so longe, 

Thou oanst no ourteysye ; 


“ In jonstes and in toomement. 

Full forro than have I be, 

And put myselfe as ferre in proes 
As ony that over I se.” 

“ What wyll yo gyve more ? ” said the justyco, 
” And the knyght shall make a rcloyse ; 

And dies dare I safely swero 

Ye holdo never your londe in pees.” 

** An hondred pounde,” sayd tho abbot. 

Tho justyco sayd, ‘‘ Gyve him two.” 

“ Nay, bo heaven,” sayd tho knyght,' 

” Yet goto yo it not soo : 

“ Though yo woldo gyvo a thousonde more, 
Yet were yo never tho nere ; 

Shall thoro never bo myn eyre, 

Abbot, justyso, no froro.” 

• 

Ho sterto hym to a bordo anono, 

Tyll a table roundo, 

And there ho shoko out of a baggo 
Even fouro hondrod pounde. 

“ Havo horo thy golde, syr abbot,” sayd the 
knyght, 

“ Which tliat thou lentost mo ; 

Haddost thou bon ourteys at my comyngo, 
Bowardo sholdcst thou havo bo.” 

Tho a>)bot sat styll, and eto no moro, 

For all his ryall oliorc, 

Ho oast his hode on his shol<Br, 

And fast bogan to storo. 

[Bring] mo my golde agayne,” sayd the 
abbot, 

” Syr justyco, that I toko thoo.” 

“Not a pony,” sayd tho justyco, 

[“ Thou diddest but pay my foe.”] 

“ Syr abbot, and yo men of lawo. 

Now havo I holdo my daye, 

Now Rhail 1 have my londo agayne, 

For aught that you can sayo.” 

Tho knyght stort out of tho doro, 

Awayo was all his coro. 

And on ho put his good clothyngo, 

The other ho lofto there. 

He wonto hym fortho full mory syngyngo, 

As men havo tolde in talo, 

His lady mot hym at tho gate, 

At homo in “ Wierysdalo.” 

“Welcome, my lorde,” sayd his lady; 

“ Syr, lost is all your good ? ” 

“ Be mory, dame,” sayd the knyght, 

“ And praye for Bobyn Hode, 

That d^er his Bonle%e in blyMS^ 

He holi>e me out of my. teme*; 

Ne had not be hia kynd^e88e»^ 

BeggarB had we baaee. ^ 
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*^The aibbot and 1 aoordyd beno ; 

Ho is served of his pay ; 

The good yeman lent it mo, 

As I oamo by the way.” 

This knyght than dwelled fayre at homo, 

Tho Both for to say, 

7^11 he had got foure hondreth poimdo. 

All rody for to paye. 

Ho purveyed hym an hondred bowos, 

Tlie strengOB [were] wollo dyght, 

An hondred ehefo of orowos good, 

The hedes biimyslied full bryght, 

• 

And every arowo an olio longo, 

With pocooko well ydyght, 

Inookod all with wliyte sylvt'^r, 

It was a somly syght. 

Ho purveyed hym an hondroth men, 

Well harnoysod in that htodo. 

And hymHolfo in that same soto. 

And olothod in whyte and rodo. 

He bare a launsgay in his hondo. 

And a man Ituldo bis mnlo, 

And rodou with a lyght songo, 

Unto lioriiysdalo. 

As ho went at a brydgo ther was a wrastclyng. 
And thoro taryod was ho, 

And thero was all tho best yom^n 
Of all tho west countreo. 

A full fn3'ro game thoro was upsot, 

A wh^o bull up ipyght ; 

A greto courser with sadlo and brydil, 

With goldo bumoytshed full bryght ; 

A payre of glovos, a redo goldo ryngo, 

A pypo of wyno, in good fay : 

What man borotli him host, 1 wys, 

Tho iiryco shall bore away. 

Thoro was a j'onian in that place, 

And boat worthy waa ho ; 

And for ho was forro, [without] frond bestod, 
Islayno ho sholdo havo bo. 

Tho knyghb had ruth of this yem&n. 

In place whoro thai< ho stodo. 

He said that yoman sholdo havo no harmo. 
For lovo of Kobyn Hodo. 

Tho knyght prosed into the place, 

An hoiidrod folowod hym fro, 

With bowos bent, and arowos shaxiic, 

For to Bhondo that company. 

They sholdred all, and mode hym romo, 

To woto what ho wo}.do say. 

He toke the yoman by the hondo. 

And gave hym all tho playe ; 

He gave hym fyye marfas for his wyiA^ t 
There it laye' on the molde, 

And bad it sho^e bo sette a-broehe, 

Drynke who bo woldof. 


Thus longo taryed this gontyll knyght, 

Tyll tlmt playe was done, — 

So longe abode Robyn fast^go. 

Thro houros after the none. 
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523.— LITTLE. JOHN IN THE SERVtCE j 
OF THE SHERIFF OP'NOTTING- ' 

HAM. I 

i 

Lyth and lyston, gentyll men, ' 

All that now bo here? • » 

Of Lytoll Johan, that was tho knyghtos man, ' 
Good myrtho shall yo horo. j 

f 

It was upon a mory day, 

That yonge mon woldo go sheto, 

Lytcll Johan fot his bowe anone, I 

And sa^'d ho woldo them moto. 

Thre tymes Lytoll Johan shot about, | 

And alway cleft tho wando, 

Tho proudo shoryf of Notj'ngham I 

By tho markcB gan stando. 

\ 

Tho sheryf saw how Johan shot, 

And a groat oath swaro ho 
“ This man is tho boat orcliero 

That yet aawo I mo. • 

“ Say mo now, wyght yongo man, • 

Thy name now toll t6 mo, ' 

In what couiitro were thou bom, ^ 

And where may thy woiinyugo bo ? ” ( 

“ III Holdoniosse I was boro, * 

I wys, all of my damo , 

Mon call mo Roynoldo Grenolefe, I 

Whan I am at hamo.” > 

I 

“ Say mo, Ro3niaud Grenolefe, [ 

Wolto thou dwell with mo ? 1 

And every yoro I W3dl tho gy vo ' 

Twenty marke to thy feo.” 

** I havo a mayster,” sayd LyteU Johan, ^ 

“ A curtoyB knyght is ho ; | 

May 3’’0 gete levo of hym. 

The better may it boo.” 

I 

The sheiyfo gate Lytoll Johan | 

Twelve monethea of tho knyght, 

Therfore ho gavo him ryght anono 
A good hors and a wyght 

Now is Lytoll Johan the sheryffes man, 

Hoaven gyve ub well to spode ; 

But alway thought LyteU Johan 
To quyte hym woU his mode. 

“Now so heaven me helpe,” sayd Lytel 
Johan, 

“ And by my trewe lewt^, 

I shall be the worste senraaiite to hym 
That ever yet had he.” 
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It befell npon a Wednesday, 

The idieryfe on hontynge was gone, 

And Lytel Johan lay in his bed, 

And was foiyete at home. 

Therfore he was fastynge 
Tyl it was past the none. 

Good syr stnard, I pray thoe, 

Gove mo to dyne,*’ sayd Lytel Johan. 

s 

“ It is too Idng for Gronolofe, 

Fastyngo so long to bo ; 

Therforo I pray the, btuarde, 

My dyncr t^ve thou mo.” 

** Shalt thou never oto no dr 3 mke,” sayd the 
stuorde, 

“ Tyll my lord bo como to town© ” 

“ I mako myn avouo,” sayd Ly toll Johan, 

“ I had levdr to cracko thj crowno.** 

Tho butlor was ful unourtoys, 

There he stodo on floro, 

Ho sterto to tho buttery, 

And shot fast tho dorc. 

Lytcll Johan gave the butolor such a rap, 

His backo yodo nygh on two ; 

Tho he lyved an hundroth wyntor, 

Tho wors ho bholde go. 

Ho spomed tho doro with liis foto. 

It wont up wcl and fyne. 

And there ho niado a large lyi'oray 

Both of ole and wyno. 

« 

“ Syth yo wyl not dyne,” sayd Lytol Johan, 

“ I shall gy\o you to dryuko, 

And though ye l>vo an hondrod wyntor, 

On LytoU Johan yo shall thynk.” 

Lytell Johan ete, and Lytell [Johan] dronko. 
The whylo that ho woldo. 

Tho sheryfc had in his keohyn a ooko, 

A btouto man and a boldo. 

I make myn avowe,” sayd tho coke, 

“ Thou arte a bhrowde hyndo. 

In an housholde to dwel, 

For to ask thus to dyno.” 

And there he lent Lytel Johan, 

Good strokes thro. 

“ 1 mako myn a^'owe,” sayd Lytell Johan, 

** These strokes lyketh well mo. 

“ Thou arto a bolde man and an hardy. 

And so thynketh me ; 

And or I passe fro this plaoo, 

Asayed better shalt thou bo.” 

Lytell Johan drewe a good swerde, 

The coke toko another in honde ; 

They thought nothynge for to fle, 

But styfly for to stonde. 

“ 1 make myn avowe,” sayd Lytell Johan, 

** And be my trewe lewt5. 

Thou art one of the best swerdemen 
That ever yet aawe 1 me. 


**Ooowde8t thou shote as well in a bowe. 
To grene wood thou sholdeat with me, 
And two tymes in the yero thy otothyxige 
Ichaung^ sholde be ; 

“ And ovory yore of Robyn Hode 
Twenty marke to thy foe.” 

** Put up thy swerde,” sayd tho ooke, 
“And folowes wjdl wo bo.” 

Thon he fetto to Tiytoll Johare 
The numblos of a doo, 

Good bredo and full good wyne, 

Thoy oto and dronko iherto. 

And whan thoy had dronkon well, 

Thor trouthos togyder they plyght. 
That thoy woldo bo with Robyn 
That ylko same day at nyght. 

Tho dydo ibem to tho trosuro-hous, 

As fast an they n»>ght gono, 

Tlio lockos that woro of good stelo 
They brake thorn ovcrychone ; 

They toko away tho sylvor vossoU, 

And all that thoy myght get, 

Pocoa, masars, and sponos, 

Woldo thoy non forgoto ; 

Also thoy toko the good ponoo, 

Thro hondrod poundo and throe ; 

And dyd thorn strayt to Robyn Hode, 
Under tho greno wodo tro. 

“ God tho save, my doro mayBt^r,” 

[Littlo Johan said ho,] 

And than sayd Robyn to L 3 rtoll Johan, 

“ Welcome mj^ght thou bo ; 

“ And also bo that fayro yemkn 
Thou bryiigost tlioro with thee. 

What tydynges fro Notyngham ? 

LytoU Johan, toll thou mo.” 

“ Well thoo groteth the proudo sheryfe. 
And sonde tlieu hore by mo 
His coko and his syh or vossell, 

And thro hondrod poundo and thro.” 

“ I mako myn avow,” sayd Robyn, 

“ However tho thing may bo. 

It was never by his good wyll. 

This good is como to mo ! ” 

LytoU Johan hym ihero bethought 
On a shrewod w>le. 

Fy VO mylo iu the foro^t ho ran, 

Hym happed at his wyll ; 

Than he met the proud sheryf, 

Huntynge with hsunde and home, 
LyteU Johan coud his curtoysye, 

And knolcd hym befome : 

• “ Go^ thee save, nS^ dere sngyst^r, 

Keep thee well,” sayd he. , 

“ Raynolde Grendefe,” the ahezyfs^ 
“ Where hast tliia nowe be ? ” 
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** I hinre be in this forest, 

A fajre syerbt can 1 se. 

It WM one of the fayrest syghtes 
That over yet sawe I me ; 

*< Yonder I ae a ryerht fayre hart, 

Hia colouro is [fnll aheno], 

Seven acore of dere upon an herde 
Bo all with hym bedene ; 

“ His tyndo ail^so sharp, mayst^r. 

Of sexty and well mo, 

That I durst not shoto for dredo 
Lost they woldo mo sloo.** 

1 malco myn avowo I ” sayd the sheryf, 

“ That syght woldo I fayn so/* 

** Buako you thydorwordo, my dero mayst^r, 
Anono, and weudo with mo.*’ 

k 

Tlie shoryfo rodo, and Lytoll Johan 
Of foto he was full smarto, 

And whan they oamo aforo Kobyn : 

** Lo, horo is the mayster harte ! " 

Styll siodo the proudo shoryf, 

A sory man was he : 

** Wo worth tho, Kaynoldo Grenelefe ! 

Thou host now botrayod mo ! ** 

“ I make m3'n avowe,” sayd Lytoll Johan, 

“ Mayster, ye be to blnmo j 
I was inyssorved of my dj-noro. 

When 1 was with you at hame.” 

Soono ho was to supper sette, 

And sorvwi with sylvor whyto ; 

And whan the shoryf so his vessell. 

For sorowo ho myght not ote. 

“ Mako gooil chore,** sayd Bobyn Hodo, 

“ Shoryfo, for chary t*'^, 

And for the love of Lytoll Johan, 

Ihy lyfo is graunted to the,” 

Whon they had supped well. 

The day was all ogone, 

Bobyn oommoundod Lytell Johan 

To drawo off his hoson and his shone, 

His k>Ttell and bis cote a pye, 

That was fnrrod well fyno. 

And take him a greno montMl, 

To lappe his body therin. 

Bobyn eommannded his wyght yong men, 
Under the grone wood tre, 

They shall lay in that same sorte 
That ihe shoryf myght them se. 

All nyght laya that proud sheryf. 

In his breche and in his sherto. 

No wonder it was, in greno wode, 

Tho his sydoa do smerte. 

** Make glad ohefE«,** sayS Bobyn HodV 
* ** 8heiyfe,.for bharylA, 

F<n^ thia is enr 4|ed«r X 
Under the gsena wood!>tr%** 


“ This is harder order,** sayd the sheryfe, 

** Than ony anker .or frei^; 

For al the golde in mery Englonde 
1 wolde not longe dwell here.*' 

‘‘All these twelve monethes,” sayd Bobyn^ 

“ Thou shalte dwell with me ; 

1 shall thee teche, proud sheryfe. 

An ontlawe fpr to be.” ^ 

“Or I hero another nyght lyo,* sayd tho 
sheryfe, 

“ Bobyn, nowe I prayo thee, 

Smyte of my hedo rather to-momie, 

And I forgyve it theoj» I 

“ Leto me go,** then sayd tho shoryf, 

“ For saynt Charyt^, 

And I ^vyll bo thy best fronde . 

That ow yet had thee.” 

“ Thou shalt sw'oro me an othe,” sayd Bobyn, 
“ On my bryght brondo, 

Thou shalt never awayte me scathe. 

By water no by londe ; 

“ And if tbon fyndo ony of my men, 

By nyght or by day. 

Upon thyno otho thou shalt swere, 

To helpo them that thou may.” 

Now have the sheryf isworo his othe, 

And homo ho began to gone. 

He was as full of greno wode 
As over was [baw] olt stone. 

AnonymoiLs.^Bcforc 1640. 


524.— BOBIN HOOD BEIMBURSES HIM- 
SELF OF HIS LOAN. 

The sheryf dwelled in Notynghamo, 

He was fayne that he was gone. 

And Bobyn and his mery men 
Wont to wode anonO. 

“ Go wo to dynor ? ” sayd Lytell Johan. 
Bobyn Hode sayd, “ Nay ; 

For I dredo our lady be wroth with mo, 

For she sent me not my pay.'* 

“Have no dout, mayster,” sayd Lytell Johan, 
Yet is not the sonne at rest ; 

For 1 dare saye, and saufly swere, 

The knyght is trewe and trust.” 

“ Take thy bowe in thy hande,” sayd Bobyn, 
“ Jjct Mooh wende with thee. 

And so shall Wyllyam Scothelock, 

And no man abyde with me, 

* “ And walke up into the Sayles, 

And to WatlyngeHrtvote. 

And wayte after sQfme wiMli gaat, 
Up-dhaunce ye magr them mete. 
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Whether he be xaeseeiigere, 

Or a man that mjrthes can, 

Or yf he be a pore man, 

Ctf my good he shall have some.*’ 

Forth then stort Lytol Johan, 

Half in tray and teno, 

And gyrdo hym with a full good swerde, 
^nder a mantel of greno. 

They went up to the Saylcs, 

These yemen all thre : 

They loked est, they loked west. 

They mygh^ no man so. 

But as they lokod in Bamysdale, 

By the bye wayo, 

Tlitiii were they ware of two blacke monkea, 
Echo on a good palferay. 

Then bo*'pake Lytell Johan, 

To Much he gan say, 

“ I dare lay my lyfo to weddo. 

That thcao monkos have brought our pay. 

*• Make glad chore,” sayd Lytoll Juhou, 

“ And freso our bowos of owe. 

And loko your horios bo soker and sad, 
your hlryngea trusty and trowo. 


Of fyfty two wyght yonge msay 
There abode not one, 

Sof a lytoll page, and a gmno 
To ledo the somem with Johaiu 

They brought the monke to the lodge dote. 
Whether ho wore loth or lefe, 

For to speke with Bobyn Hode, , 

Maugre in theyr tothe. 

Bobyn d^'d adowno his hode, 

Tho monko whan that ho soo ; 

Tho monko was not so curtoyso, 

His hodo thon lot ho bo. 

“ Ho is a ohorlo, mayster, I swore,” 

Than suyd Lytoll Johan. 

“Thereof no foreo,” payd Bobyn, 

“ For curtoy.<y can ho none. 

“ How many men,” sayd Bbbyn, 

“ Hod this monko, Jolian F ” 

“ Fyfty and two whan that wo mot, 

But many of them bo gono.” 

“ Let blowo a home,” siiyd Robyn, 

'‘Thai folauhhyx) may us knowo.” 

Seven bcoro of wyght yenion 
Caiuo pryekyngo on a rowo. 


“ Tho monko hath fifty two men, 

And seven bomers full blrongo ; 

There rj doth no byhshop in this londo 
So really, I understond. 

“Brcihem,” sayd Lytoll Johan, 

“ Here aro no moro but wo thro ; 

I But wc bryngo them to dyner, 

Uur raayfatcr daro we not so. 

“ Bondo your bowos,” B.ayd Lytoll Johan, 

“ Make all yon proso to stondo ; 

The formost monko, his lyfo and his doth 
Ib closod in my honde. 

“ Abyde, chorlo monko,” sayd Lytell Johan, 

“ No ferther that thou gono ; 

Yf thou doost, by doro worthy god. 

Thy doth is in my hdhde. 

“ And e\>ll thryfte on thy hodo,” sayd Lytoll 
Johan, 

“ Byght undoT thy hattes bondo, 

For thou hast made our maystor wroth. 

He is fastyngo so longe.” 

“ Who is your maystor ? ” sayd tho monke. 

Lytell Johan sayd, “ Bobyn Hode.” 

“ Ho is a stroiige thefe,” sayd the monko, 

“ Of hym herd I never good.” 

** Thou lycst,” than sayd Lytell Johan, 

“ And that shall rewe thee ; 

He is a yeman of the format, 

To dyne ho hath bode thoo.” 

Much was rody with a bolte, 

Beddily and a-none. 

He set the monke to fore the breat, 

To the gnmnde that he can gone. 


And ovoryoh of thorn a good inantMl, 

Of scarlet and of rayo, 

All they camo to good Robyn, 

To wyie what ho woldo say. 

They mado tho monko to wossho and wyx>e, 
And syt at his donoro. 

Robyn Hodo and Lytol Johan 
Thoy Horvod him bothe in foro. 

“ Do gladly, monko,” sayd Bobyn. 
“Oramercy, syr,’' sayd ho. 

“ Where is your abbay, wluui yo are at home, 
And who is your avow5 P ” 

“ Saynt Mary abbay,” sayd tho monko, 

“ Though I bo symplo here.” 

“ In what offyeo ? ” sayd Bobyn. 

“ Syr, tho hyo selercr.” 

“ Ye bo tho more welcome,” sayd Bobyn, 

“ So ovor moto 1 the. 

Fyll of tho best wyne,” sayd Bobyn, 

“ Thib monke shall drynko to mo. 

“ But I have greto mervaylo,” sayd Bobyn, 

“ Of all this longe day, 

I dredo our lady be wroth with me, 

She sent me not my pay.” 

“ Have no doute, maystor,” sayd lytellJohaa, 
“ Yo have no node k»saye, 

This monke it hath brought, 1 dare swere, 

For he is of her abbay.” 

•“ She was % borowe,^ sayd Spbyn, 

“ Betwene a knyi^t me. 

Of a lyteU money tibat f faynelent. 

Under the grene #>de tree ; 
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** And yf thou hast that sylver ibronghte, 

I praye the let mo so, 

And 1 shall helpe thee eftsones, 

Yf thou have node of me.’* 

Tho monke swore a fnll grote othe, 

With a sory ohoro : 

** Of tho borowohode thou spekest to mo, 
Hordo I never ere.” 

“ I make myn avowo,” sayd Bobyn, 

** Monko, thou arte to blame. 

For god is holdo a ryghtwys man, 

And BO is his dame. 

** Thou toldest with thyn owno tongo, 
nou may not say nay, 

How thou arto hor sorvaunt, 

And servost her every day : 

** And thou art mado her messengoro, 

My money for to pay, 

Therforo T con thoo more thanke. 

Thou art come at thy day. 

“ What is in your cofors ? ” sayd Eobyn, 

“ Trewo then toll thou mo.” 

“ Syr,” ho sayd, “ twenty marko, 

A1 so mote I the.” 

“ Yf there bo no more,” sayd Robyn, 

” I wyll not ono peny ; 

Yf thou hast myater of ony more, 

Syr, moro I shall loiido to tho ; 

“ And yf I fyudo more,” sayd Eobyn, 

” 1 wys thou shalto it forgone ; 

For of thy spondynge sylvor, monk, 

Thereof wyll I ryght none. 

” Go nowo f ortho, Lytell Johan, 

And the trouth teU thou me ; 

If there bo no more but twenty markc. 

No peny that I se.” 

Lytell Johan sprod his mantell downo, 

As he hod dono boforo, 

And he tolde out of tho monkes male, 

Eyght hundroth poundo and moro. 

l^rtell Johan lot it lye fnll styll. 

And wont to his mayster in hast : 

•*Syr,” he sayd, “tho monko is trewo ynowo. 
Our lady hath doubled your cost.” 

“ I moke myn avowe,” saj’d Eobyn, 

“ (Monke, what tolde 1 thee P) 

Onr lady is tho irowest womkn 

That ever yet founds I mo. 

By all that’s good,” sayd Eobyn, 

“ To seoho all Englond thorowe, 

Yet founde I never to my pay 
A moohe bettor borowo. 

" of the best wyne, do hym drynke,” sayd 
Robyn; • 

** And grete well thy lady hende. 

And yf she hav^nede of Eobyn Hode, 

Sh» shall hym fynde aafrende*; 


— ' 

** And yf she nedeth ony moro sylver. 

Come thou agayne to me. 

And, by this token she hath me sent. 

She shall have such thro.” 

Tho monke was going to Loudon ward. 

There to holdo groto mote, 

Tho knyght that rode so hye on hors. 

To brynge hyn^ under foto. 

“ Whither bo yo away ? ” sayd Eobyn. 

“ Syr, to manors in this londo, 

To rekon with our reves. 

That have dono moch wrongo.” 

Tlio monko toko tho hors with spurre. 

No longer wolde ho abydo. 

“ Asko to drynko,” than sayd Eobyn, 

“ Or that ye forther ryde.” 

“ Nay, fore heaven,” than sayd the monke, 

“ Mo roweth I com so nero ; 

For better ohepo I myght have dynod 
In Blythe or in Dankestero.” 

“Groto well your abbot,” sayd Robyn, 

“ And your pryoiir, I you pray. 

And byd hym sende mo such a monke 
To dyncr every day.” 

Now leto we that monke bo st 3 'll, 

And spoke wo of that knyght, 

Yot ho came to holdo his day 
Whyle that it was lyght. 

Ho dyde him streyt to Barnysdale, 

Under tho grouo wodc tro, 

And he founde there Eobyn Ilode, 

Amd all his mcry meyn^. 

Tho knyght lyght downo of his good palfrey, 
Eobyn whan ho gan see. 

So ourtoysly he dyde adoune his bode, 

And set hym on his knee. 

“ God tho save, good Eobyn Hode, 

And al this oompany.” 

“ Welcome be thou, gqntyll knyght. 

And ryght welcome to mo.” 

Than bespoke hym Eobyn Hode 
To that knyght so fre : 

” What node dryveth the to greno wodo ? 

1 pray the, syr knyght, tell me. 

“ And wdoome be thou, gentyl knyght, 

Wliy hast thou be so longo ? ” 

" For the abbot and tho hye justyce 

Wolde have had my londo.” 

“ Hast thou thy londe agayne P ” sayd Eobyxi, 

“ Trouth than tell thou me.” 

“ Ye, truly,” sayd tho knyght, 

“ And l^t thanke i god and the. 

** But take not a grefe, 1 have be ao longe; 

I came by a wmtdynge. 

And there I dyd hoipe a pore yomhn. 

With wronge was pot behynde.” 
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“ Nay, that is well,* si^d Bobyn, 

** Syr knyght, that thanke 1 the ; 

What man that helpeth a {rood yomiln, 

His frende than wyll 1 

“ Have here fouro hondrod ponnde,*’ sayd the 
knyght, 

. “ The whicho yo lent to me ; 

And hero is also an hondred more 
ik'r your curteysy.’* 

• 

** Nay, syr Icnyght,” thon sayd Bobyn, 

“ Thou broke it well for ay ; 

For our lady, by her solercr, 

Hath sont ‘Ar mo m^^pay ; 

** And yf I toko it twyso, 

A shame it wore lo mo • 

But trowoly, "cntyll knyglit, 

> Weloom arte tlioii to mo.’* 

j Whan JRobyn had toldo his tale, 

Ho loufth and had pfood chore, 
j “ Hy my troiilho, ’ then sayd the knyght, 

I “ Yuur money is rody hero.” 

i “Broke it woil,” sayd Itobyn, 

“ Thou gcnlyll knyght so fro ; 

And welcome be thou, gontyll knyght, 

Under my tiy.siell tree. 

I “But what shall theso bowos do?** sayd 
Robyn, 

“ And thei-o arowes ifodcrod fro ? ” 

“By my troth,” than sayd the knyght, 

“ A pore present to theo.** 

^ “Come now forth, Lytoll Johan, 

I And go to my treasure, 

I And brynge nn* thoro fouro hondred ponnde, 
j The monko over-toldo it to mo. 

J Have hero foure hondred ponnde, 

I Thou gontyll knj ght and trowo, 

^ And byo hors and harncs good, 

And gylto thy spurros all now© : 

“ And yf thou fayle ony, spendyngo, 

, Come to Robyn Hode, 

And by my trouth thou shalt none faylo 
The whyles 1 have any good. 

“ And broke well thy four hondred ponnde 
Whicho I lent to the, 

And moke thy sclfo no moro so bore, 

By the counscll of mo.” 

Anony7nou9. — Bofttre 1(>49. 


525.— BOBIN HOOD*S DEATH AND 
BUBIAL. 

When Bobin Hood and Little John 
Down a down, a down, a down, 

Went o*er yon bank of broom, 

Said Bobin Hood to little John, 

“ We have shot for many a pound : 

Hey down, a down, a down. 


“ But I am not able to shoot one shot more, 
My arrows will not floe ; * 

But I have a cousin lives down below^ 

Please God, she will bleed me.*’ 

Now Bobin is to fair Kirkloy gone, 

As fast as ho can won ; 

But before ho came there, as wo do hear, 

Ho was taken very ill. 

And whon that ho came to fair Kirkloy Hall, 
Ho knocked all at the ring, ^ 

Bnt none was so ready as his cousin herself 
For to lot bold Bobin in. 

“ Will you please to sit down, cousin Bobin,” 
she said, 

“ And drink some beer with mo ? ” 

“ No, I will uoithor oat nor drink, 

Till I am blooded by thee.” 

“Well, T have a room, oousin Bobin,” she 
said, 

“ Which you did never boo ; 

And if you please to walk ihoroin, 

You blooded by mo hhali bo.” 

She took him by tho lily-white hand, 

And lod him to a privatu room ; 

And thoro she blooded bold Bobin Hood, 
Whilst ono drop of blood would run. 

She blooded bim in tho vein of tho arm, 

And locked him up in tlio room : 

Thoro did ho blood all tho livo-loiig day, 

Until tho next day at noon. 

Ho then bethought him of a casement door, 
Tlilnking for to bogono ; 

He was ho weak ho could not leap, 

Nor ho could not gel down. 

He then bethought him of his buglo-hom, 
Which hung low down to his kIl^30, 

Ho sot his horn unto his mouth, 

And blew out weak blasts throe. 

Then Little John, when hoorizig him, 

As ho sat under tho tree, 

“ I fear my master is noar dead, 

Ho blows BO woarily.” 

Then Little John to fair Kirkloy is gone, 

As fast us he can droo : 

And when he camo to Kirklcy Hall, 

Ho broke locks two or throe ; 

Until he came bold Bobin to, 

Then ho fell on his knee ; 

“ A boon, a boon,” oridls Little John, 

“ Master, 1 beg of thee.” 

Whai^ that boon^' quoth Bobin Hood, 

“ little John, thou me ? ” 

“ It is to bum fair Kirldey Hall, 

And all their nnnqpiy^t* v 
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Minding in seomt 

For to prove her patient heart. 

Thereby her foes to disgrace ; ^ 

Thinkmg to show her 
A hard diseourtcoas part, 

Tliat men might pity her case.^ 

Groat with child this lady was, 

And at last it came to pass, 

Tw'o goodly children 
At one birth she had : 

A ton and daughter God had sen! , 
Which did fhcir father well content. 
And which did make 

Their mother’s heart full glad 

Great royal feasting, * 

Was at those children’s christening. 
And princely triumph made ; 

Six weeks together, 

All nobles that came thither, 

Were ontoriained and stayed ; 

And when all these ploabant 
Sportings were quite done. 

The marquess a nieshoiiger sent 
For his young daughter. 

And his ])retty smiling son ; 

Declaring his full intent, 

How that the babes niuht murdered bo ; 
For so the marquess did docreo. 

“ Como, lot me have 

Tho children,” then ho said. 

With that fair Oriftsoll wept full sore, 
She wrung her hands, and said no more, 
*• My gracious lord 

Must have his will obeyed.” 


IV. 

Sho took the babies, 

Even from tlio nursing ladies, 

Between her tender arms ; 

Sho often wishes 

With many sorrowful kisses, 

That sho might ease thoir harms. 

“ Farewell, farewell, 

A thousand times, my children dear, 
Never shall I see j on* again ; 

’Tift long of mo. 

Your sad and woeful mother horo, 

For whoso sake both must bo hlain. 
Had I been bom of royal race, 

You might have lived in happy case ; 
But you must die 

For my unworthiness. 

Come, messenger of death,” quoth bho, 
” Take my dearest babes to thee, 

And to their father 

My complaints express.” 

He took the children, 

^And to his noble master, 

He bore them thence with speed ; 
Who in secret sent them 
Unto a noble lady, 

To be brought up in deed. 


Then to Gvissell, 

With a heavy heavt ho goes, 

Where she sat mildly all alone : 

A pleasant gesture, 

And a lovely look she shows, 

As if no grief she had known. 

Quoth ho, ” "My children now aro slain ; 
What thinks fair Qrissoll of the sameF 
Sweet Grisaell, now 

Declare thy mind to mo.” 

” Sith yon, my lord, are pleased with it, 
Poor Qrissell lliiukH tho action fit i 
Both I and mine 

At your command will bo.” 

v. 

” My nobles murmur. 

Fair Gnsaoll, at tliy honour. 

And I no joy can have, 

’J ill thou be baiiifthotl. 

Both from tho c‘ourt and presonod 
As they unjustly crave. 

Thou must bo fttnppod 

Out of thy •-tatoly garments all ; 

And as thou cam’st to mo, 

III homely gray, 

Instead of and purest pall, 

Now^ all thy clothiug must bo : 

My lady thou must bo no more, 

Nor 1 thy lord, which grieves mo sore. 
The poorest life 

Mupt now content thy mind. 

A groat to theo 1 must not give 
Thee to maintain while I do live ; 
Against my GnHftoll 

Such great fooH I find.** 

When gentlo Grissell 

Did hoar these woeful tidings, 

Tlio tears stood in her eyes. 

Nothing she answered, 

No words of discontentment 
Did from her lips arise. 

Her velvet gown 

Most patiently she htripp^d off. 

Her kirtle of silk wdth tho some : 

Her rubbot gown 

Was brought again with many a scoff, 
To bear them herself she did frame. 
W’hcn ftho woH dressed in ibis amty, 

And was ready to part away, 

“ God «-end long life 

Unto my lord,*’ quoth sho ; 

” Let no offenco be found in this. 

To give my lovo a parting kies.” 

With watery oyos, 

” Farewell, my dear,” said he. 

VT. 

From princely palSuse ' 

Unto her fatheiPs eottaga 
Poor Grissell now is goiuh 
• Full sixteen wiinhni 

$;She lived thsEre contaiited ; 

No Vrrong she thougbt^iqpCfli. 

• 
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And at that time through 

All the land the 8poeche<i wont, • 

The marquosH should toarned be 
Unto a nobio lady groat, 

Of high doHOont , 

And to tho Hamo all partiOH did agree. 

The marquoBtf sent for OnssoU four, 

The bnde s bod-chambor to itreparo 
That nothing therein 
Might be found awry 
Tho bride was with her brother como, 

Which was great joy to all and some , 

Bat Qnseell took 
All this most patiently. 

And in the morning. 

When as they should bo uoddod, 

Her patience there was tried 
Grissell was charged 
Herself in friendly manner 
For to attire the bnde 
Most wiUuigly 

She gave oonsont to do tho same , 

Tho bnde in bravery n as dressed, 

And presently 

Tho noble marquess thither camo 
With all his lords at his request. 

** O ' Gnssell, I would ask of thoo. 

If to this match thou wilt agree ^ 

Methinks thy looks 
Axe wax^d wondrous coy ” 

With that they all began to smile, 

And Gnssell she replied tho while, 

** God send lord marquess 
Many years of joy ’’ 

VII 

Tho marquess was ino>ed 
To see his best belo>od 
Thus patient in distress , 

He itept unto her, 

And by tho hiuid ho took her, 

These words ho did express — 

“ Thou art my brido, 

And all tho bride I moan to havo 
These two thy own children bo *’ 

Tho yonthful lady 

On her knees did blessing crave. 

Her brother as well as hho 
And you that envied hci estate. 

Whom I have made my loving mate. 

Now blush for shame, 

And honour virtuous life 
Tho ohronioles of lasting fame 
Shall evermore extol tho name 
Of Miient Gnss^, 

Mjr viost constant wife ” 

Anonymous — Before 1649. 

say.— THB^TWA SISTHBS O* BINNOBIE. 

There were twa auters yA in a bow*; } 
(Binnorlet O JUnnorie ') * 

A eam* there; a noble wooer, 
ftr tte boiiiij; milhdanis o* Binnmdo. 


He oonrted tho oldest wi* glove and ring, 
(Binnorio, O Binnorie ') 
put he lo*ed tho youngest aboon a* thing. 

By the bonny mill-dams o* Binnorie. 

The eldest she was vexed soir, 

(Binnorie, O Bmnoiio *) 

And sair envied her sister fair 

By the bonny mill dams o Binnorie 

Upon a morning fair and clear, 

(Binnorie, O Bmnono ') 
bho cried upon her sister dear. 

By tho bonny mill-dams o* Binnorie 

“ O Bister, sister, tak’ my han</, ’ 

(Bmnono, O Bmnono ') 

And lot*8 go down to the river-strand. 

By the bonny mill-dams o Bmnono 

Sho*B ta*on her by tho lily hand, 

(Bmnono, O Binnorie ') 

And down they wont to tho m ( r-strand, 

By the bonny miU-dams o' Biunor c 

Tho youngest stood upon a stanc, 

(Bmnono, O Binnorie *) 

The oldest cam* and pushed hor m, 

By tho bonny mill-dai is o Bmuorio 

“ O sister. Bister, looch jour hand ^ 

(Binnorie, O Biimorio | 

“ And yo sidl bo hoii o half my lard *’ — 

By tno bonny null dams o* Bmnoru 

“ O Bister, roach mo but >our gloio ’ | 

(Bmnono, O Bmnono ') ' 

“ And sweet Williun sail lip ^our lo\e • 

By the bonny inill-dams o Bmnono 

Sometimes she sank, sometimes she ^^wam, I 

(Bmnono, O Bmnono') 

Till she cam* to tho mouth o* ^on miU-dam, 

By the boxm> mill-dams o' Bmnono 

Chit then cam* tho miller’s son 
(Bmnono, O Bmnono ') 

And saw tho fair maid soummin* in, 

By tho bonny mill-dams o* Bmnono 

O father, father, draw y our dam * 

(Bmnono, O Binnorie ') 

“ There’s eithoi a mermaid or a swan,” 

By the bomiy mill-dams o’ Bmnono 

Tho miller qmokly drew the dam, 

(Bmnone, O Binnone ') 

And thoTo ho found a drown’d womkn. 

By the bonny mill-dams o* Bmnone. 

Bound about hor middle sma’^ 

(Bmnone, O Bmnone ') 

There went a gouden gvr^ bra’. 

By the bonny miU-Attiui o' Binnorie. 

All among hetyeSBoW hair 
(Binn<^bs, O Binnoada !) 

A atnng o’ pearls was tiriated rare, 

By the bonny niU-daiS o* Biiinoiia. 
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On her fingers IQy-white, 

(Binnorio, O Bhinorio !) 

The jewel-rings were shining bright, 

By the bonny mill-dams o* Binnorie. 

And by there cam* a harper fine, A 
(Binnorie, O Binnorie !) 

HarpM to nobles when they dine, 

By the bonny mill-dams o* Binnorie. 

An d when hcflookcd that lady on, 

(Binnorie, O Binnorie .') 

He sigh’d and mode a heavy moan, 

By the bonn^ mill-dams o* Binnorie. 

He’s ta’en three locks o’ her yellow hair, 
(Binnorie, O Binnorie !) 

And wi’ them strung his hari> sao rare. 

By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 

He wont into her father’s hall, 

(Binnorie, O Binnorie !) 

And played liis harp before them all. 

By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 

And anne the harp sang loud and clear 
(Binnorie, O Binnorie !) 

** t'areweol, iny father and mithcr dear ! ” 

By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 

And noist when the harp began to sing, 
(Binnorie, O Binnorie !) 

’Twas “ Farewoel, sweetheart ! ” said the 
string, 

By tho bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 

And then as plain as plain could bo, 

(Binnorie, O Binnorie !) 

** There sits my sister wha drowned me ! ** 

By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 

lO. AjtWi 1019 . 
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$28. — THE HXJNTINa OP THE 
CHEVIOT. 

I 

, The Percy out of Northumberland, 
i And a vow to God mode ho, 

j That ho would hunt in the mountains 
I Of ‘Cheviot within days three. 

In the maugre of doughty Douglas, 

And all that with h^ bo. 

The fattest harts in all Cheviot 
He said ho would kiU and carry away ; 
By my faith,” said the doughty Douglas 
again, 

I wiU let that hunting if I may.” 

'Then the Percy out of Bambo^rongh oame. 
And with him a mighty rneyn^. 

Fifteen hundred ar^rs, of blood and bone, 
^ey were chosevoui of shires three. 


This began on a Monday at mom. 

In Cheviot the hills so hie ; 

The child may me it that is unborn ; 

It was the more |>itie. 

Tho drivers thorough the wood^a went. 

For to raise tho doer ; 

Bowmen bicker’d upon the bent 
With their brood arrows clear. 

Then the wild thorough tho wood^s wont, 
On every side shear : 

Greyhounds thorough tho groves glont 
For to kill their door. 

They began in Cheviot, the hills above, 
Early on Monanday ; 

By that it drew to tho hour of noon, 

A liuiidrod fat hart^s dead thoro lay. 

They blow a mort upon tho bout, 

They assembled on sides slioar ; 

To tho quarry then the Percy went. 

To tho brittling of tho, doer. 

He said, ” It was tho Douglas’s promise 
This day to moot mo hero : 

But I wist ho would fail, veramont,”— 

A great oath the Percy swaro. 

At last a squire of Northumberland 
Looked at liis hand full nigh ; 

Ho was ware of tho doughty Douglas 
coming, 

With him a mighty moyno ; 

Both with spear, bill, and brand ; 

It was a mighty sight to see ; 

Hardier men, both of heart and hand. 

Were not in Christiantie. 

They were twenty hundred spearmen good, 
Withouten any fail ; 

They wore bom along by tho Water of 
Tweed, 

In tho bounds of Tivydalo. 

** Leave off brittling the doer,” he said, 

** To your bows look yo take goed heed ; 
For hinco yo were of your mothers bom 
Hod yo never so mickle need.” 

Tho doughty DougUts on a stood 
Ho rode all his men bofume ; 

His armour glittered as a glede ? 

A bolder barno was never bora. 

“ Toll mo who yo are,” ho says, 

” Gr whose men that yo be ; 

Wbo gave you leave to hunt in this ohaoo 
In the spite of mo F ” 

• 

The first man that ever him answer hiada. 
It was the good Lord Percy 
” We not tell Hage who we are, 

• Nor whose men that we bsi; 

But we will hunt here in this ohace, 

In spite of thino and theQ.« 
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** The fattest harts in all Cheviot 
Wo have kiird, and oast to Mrty away.*’ 
•< By my troth,” said the doughty Dooglaa 
again, 

“ Therefor shall one of ua die this day.” 

Thon said the doughty Dooglaa 
Unto the Lord Percy, 

“ To kill all these guiltless men, 

Alas, it were great pitie ! 

** But, Percy, thou art a lord of land. 

And I am earl culled in my countrie ; 

Lot all our men apart from us stand, 

And do the battle off thee and mo.” 

“ Now, curse on his crown,” said the Lord 
Percy, 

” Whosoever thereto says nay ! — 

By my troth, doughty Douglas,” he says, 

” Thou never shult see that day. 

“ Neither in England, Scotland, nor France, 
Of woman born there is none, 

But, on fortune bo my chance, 

1 dare meet him, one man for one.” 

Then spake a squire of Northumberland, 
liichard Witherington was his name : 

“It shall never be told in South-England,” 
ho says, 

“ To King Harry the Fourth, for shame ! 

•“ I wot ye bin groat lordt'^s two, 

I am a poor squire of land ; 

I'll ne’er see my oaptnin fight on a hold. 
And a looker-on to stand : 

But while 1 may my weapon wield 
I will foil not, heart and hand.” 

That day, that day, that dreadful day ! — 
The first fytto hero 1 find. 

An ye will hoar more of the Hunting of 
Cheviot, 

Yet more there is behind. 

THU SECOND FTTTE. 

The Englishmen had their bow^s bent. 
Their hearts were good enow ; 

The first [flight] of arrows that they shot 
off, 

Seven score spearmen they sloughe. 

Yet bides Earl Douglas upon the bent, 

A captain good enow. 

And that was soon soon, vorament. 

For ho wrought [the English wo]. 

The Douglas parted his host in three, 

Like a chieftain [full] of pride ; 

With sure spears of mighty tree 
They came in on every side. 

Thorongh our Englicdi archery, 

And gavj^many ft wo^nd fuB ftride ; • 
M^iy a doughty they garM to die, 

Which gpinedthem no [«BiaU3 pride. 


The Englishmen let their bowes be. 

And pull’d out brands that were bright ; 

It was a heavy right to see 

Bright swords on basnets light. 

Thorough rich moil and maniple 
Stem they struck down straight ; 

Many a freke that was full free. 

There under-foot did light. 

At lost the Douglas and Per^ met, * 

Like two captains of might and main ; 

They swapt together till they both swat. 
With, swords of the fine MilSm. 


Those worthy frokdb for to fight 
Thereto they wore full fain. 

Till the blood out of their basnets sprout 
As ever did hail or rain. 

“ IIoU thee, Percy ! ” said the Douglas, 

“ And i’ faith I shall thoo bring 

Where thou shalt have an earl’s wages 
Of Jamie our Scottish king. 

“ Tliou shalt have thy ransom free ; 

I hight thee here this thing ; 

For the manfullost man yet art thou 
That ever I conquer kl in fighting.” 

“ Nay,” said the Lord Percy, 

“ I told it thee beforno, 

That I would never yielded bo 
To no man of a woman bom.” 

With that camo an arrow hastily 
Forth of a mighty wane ; 

And it hath stricken the Earl Douglas 
In at the breast bauo. 

Thorough liver and lungs both 
The sbam Arrow ia crcCI^ 

(73iat Utt^er in h^iK)^da^s 

Ho sp^e more words bt'*!. ono : 

Tliat was, “ Fight ye, my merry men, whilo 
yo may ! 

For my life-days bo done.” 

The Percy leaned on his brand, 

And saw the Douglas die ; 

Ho took the dead man by the hand. 

And said, “ Wo is me for thee ! 

“ To have saved thy life, I would have given 
My land^B for years three ; 

For a better man, of heart nor of hand, 
Was not in the north countrie.” 

Of all that saw a Scottish knight. 

Sir Hugh the Montgomerie ; 

Ho saw the Douglas to death was dight > 
Ho spended a spear, a trusty tree i 

Ho rode upon a courser 

Through a hundred archery ; 

He never stinted, nor nofver blim, 

Till he came to gggd Lord Percy. 
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Be aet upon tlie Load Fanqr 
A dint that waa fall acm ; 

With a aaie apaar of a nughiy trae 
dean tlioroagh.hiB body he bore. 

On the other side that a man might see 
A large ek>th.yud and maar. 

Two better captains in Christentie ' 

^ere not, than the two slain there. 

An archer of Northumberland 
Saw slain was the Lord Percy : 

Ho boro a bmd-bow in his hand 
Wae loadcrof trus^ tree. 

An arrow, that was a cloth-yard long. 

To the hard steel haled he ; 

A dint lie sot, was both sad and sore, 

On Sir Hugh the Montgomerie. 

The dint it was both sad and ^or^ 

That ho on Montgomerie set ; 

The Hwan-feathors tho arrow boro 
With his heart’ 8-blood they woro wet. 

There was nover a freke one foot would 
floo, 

But still in stour did stand. 

Hewing on each other," whilo they might 
dree, 

With many a baleful brand. 

This battle began in Ohoviot 
An hour boforo tho noon. 

And still when evon-song boll was rung 
Tho battle was not half done. 

Thoy took [off] on either hand 
By tho light of the moon ; 

Many had no strength for to stand, 

. In C'boviot tho hills aboou. 

Of fifteen hundred archers of England, 

Wont away but fifty and throe ; 

Of twenty hundred spearmen of Sootland, 
But oven five and fiftio, 

That were not slain in Cheviot ; 

They had no strength to stand on hie. 

The child may mo that is unborn : 

It was the more pitie. 

There was slain with Lord Percy, 

Sir John of Agorstono ; 

Sir Boger, tho hynd^ Hartley ; 

Sir William, the bold Heron. 

Sir George, tho worthy Lovel, 

A knight of great renown ; 

Sir Balph, the rioh Bugby ; 

With dints were beaten down. 

For Witherington my heart was wo. 

That 6^ he slain should be ; 

For when both his legs were hem in two, 
Yet he kneeled and fought on his kasee. 

^ L 


There we^ ebdn with the donghiy Douglas, • 
Sir Hugh the Hontgopmrisi 
Sir Davy Liddale, that worthy was, 

His sister's son vras he ; 

Sir Charles k Murray in that place, 

That never a foot would floe ; 

Sir Hugh Maxwell, a lord he was, 

With tho Douglas did ho dec. 

So on the morrow they modo them biers 
Of birch and hazel gray ; 

Many widows with wooping tears 
Came to fotch their makes away. 

Tivydolo may carp of oarc, 

Northumberland mako groat moan : 

For two such captains as thore were slain 
On tho Marches sliall uevor bo none. 

Word is oomo to Edinborough, 

To Jamio tho Seuttish King, 

Doughty Douglas, lieutenant of tho Marches, 
Lay slain Cheviot within. 

Kis hand^s did he weal and wring . 

Alas, and wo is inc ' 

Such another captain in Sootland wide 
There is not left,” said ho. 

Word is come to lovely Loudon, 

To Harry tho Fourth our King, 

Lord Percy, lieutonant of tho Marohos, 

Iiay slam Cheviot within. 

“God have morcy on hi^ soul,’^ said King 
Harry, 

“ Good Lord, if Thy will it bo ! 

I’vo a hundred captains in England,” ho 
said, 

“ As good as over was ho . 

But, Percy, an I brook my life, 

Thy death well quit shall be.’’ 

And now may Heaven amend us all. 

And into bliss us bring ! 

’This was the Hunting of tho Cheviot : 

God send us all good ending ! 

Annnyntous. — Jirfore 1C49. 


529.— KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF 
CANTEBBUEY. 

An ancient story I’ll toll you auon. 

Of a notablo prince, that was called King 
John ; 

He ruled over England with main and might, 
But he did groat wrong, and maintain’d Uttle 
right. 

And rU t^ yona aioix a atoryi ao merry, 
Concerning the Abbot of Oantebory ; 

How for his honaekeepte and jUgh renown, 
They rode post to Ixpn^him to l^ndon town. 

^ ao* 
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A Irandred man, as the Kingr boavd aay. 

The Abbot kept im hie hcmee every day ; 
hxkd fifty ffold chains, without any doubt. 

In velvet ooats waited the Abbot ^out. 

** How now. Father Abbot ? I hear it of thee. 
Thou keepost a far better house than mo ; 

And for thy housekeeping and high renown, 

I fear thou work’st treason against my crown.’* 

“ My liege,” quoth the Abbot, “ I would it 
wore known, 

I am spending nothing but what is my own ; 
And I trust your Grace will not put mo in 
fear, 

For spending my own true-gotten gear.” 

“ Yes, yes, Father Abbot, thy fault is high. 
And now for the same thou noedest must die ; 
And except thou oanst answer mo questions 
throe. 

Thy hood struck off from thy body shall bo. 

“ And first,” quo’ the King, “ as I sit hero, 
With my crown of gold on my head so fair, 
Among all my liogemon of noble birth, — 
Thou must toll to one penny what I am worth. 

Secondly, tell mo, beyond all doubt, 

How soon I may ride the whole world about ; 
And at the third question thou must not shrink, 
Birt toll mo hero truly, what do 1 think ? ” 

** O, those are deep questions for my shallow 
wit. 

And 1 cannot answer your Grace as yet : 

But if you will givi> mo a fortnight’s space. 
I’ll do my endeavour to answer your Groce.” 

Now a fortnight’s space to thee will I give. 
And that is the longest thou host to live ; 

For unless thou answer my questions three, 
Thy life and thy lands are forfeit to mo.” 

Away rode the Abbot aU sad at this word ; 

He rode to Cambridge and Oxonford ; 

But never a doctor there was so wise, 

That could by his learning an answer devise. 

Then homo rode the Abbot, with oomfort so 
cold, 

And he mot his Shepherd, a-going to fold : 
“Now, good Lord Abbot, you are welcome 
home ; 

What nows do you bring us from grout King 
John P ” 

** Sad news, sad nows, Shepherd, I must give ; 
Tliat I have but throe days more to live. 

I must answer tho King Hs questions throo, 
Or my head struck off my body shall be. 

The first ii to teU^him, as be sita tihere,^ 
With his crown of gold on hie head so lair 
Amoi^ all liegemen of noble birth. 

To within one ponn^, what ho is worth. 


“ Ibe seoond to him, beyond ell doubt. 
How soon he may ride this whole world almnt ; 
And at question the third I must not shrink, 
But tell him there iaruly, what does he think ? ” 

“ O cheer up, my Lord ; did you never hoar yet 
That a fool may teach a wise man wit P 
Lend mo your serving-men, horse, and apparel, 
And I’ll ride to London to answer your quarrel. 

f 

** With your pardon, it oft has been told to 
me 

That I’m like your Lordship f s ever con be : 
And if you will but kmd me your gown, 

There is none shall know ns at London town.” 

*‘Now horses and serving-men thou shalt 
have, 

With sumptuous raiment gallant and bravo ; 
With crozior, and mitre, and rochet, and cope. 
Pit to draw near to our Father the Pope.” 

“ Now welcome. Sir Abbot,” the King he did 
say, 

“ Tis well thou’rt come back to keep thy day; 
For and if thou const answer my questions 
throo. 

Thy life and thy living both saved shall bo. 

And first, as thou soest mo sitting hero, 
With my crown of gold on my head bo fair, 
Among my liegemen of noble birth, — 

Toll to one penny what I am worth.” 

“ For thirty ponce our Saviour was sold 
Among thu false Jews, as I have boon told ; 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee ; 

For, 1 think , thou art one penny worse thou 
he.” 

The King ho laugh’d, and swore by St. BitUe, 
“ I did not think I was worth so little ! 

Now secondly toll me, beyond all doubt, 

How soon 1 may ride this world about.” 

“ You must rise with the sun, and ride with the 
same. 

Until tho next morning he riseth again ; 

And then your Grace need never doubt 
But in twenty-four hours you’ll ride it about.” 

Tho King ho laugh’d, and swore by St. Jone, 

“ 1 did not think I could do it so soon ! 

Now from question the third thou must not 
shrink, 

But tell me truly, what do 1 think P ” 

Yea, that I shall do, and make your Grace 
merry : 

You think I’m the Abbot of Canterbury ; 

But I'm bis poor shepbmrd, as plain you may 
see, 

That am oome to beg pardon for bim and for 
me.” 

^ - — 
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The King he langVd, and awcm by the maaa, 
'* m mate thee liord Abbot thia day in 
place!” 

*’* Now nay, my Lie^, be not in snoh speed ; 
For, alas 1 1 can neither write nor read.” 

Four nobles a week, then. I’ll give to thee, 
For this merry jest thou Iwt shown to mo ; 
ted tell the old Abbot, when thou gottcst 
home. 

Thou hast brought him free pardon from King 
John.” 

— Before 1640. 


530.— EDOM O’ GORDON. 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When tLo wind blew shrill and oauld, 
Said Edom o* Gordon to his men, 

** We maun draw to a hauld. 

” And wliatna hauld sail mo draw to, 
My nierr3* men and ino c' 

Wo will gao to the house of the Rodes, 
To see that fair ladyo.” 

The lady stood on her castle wa’, 

Behold baith dale and down; 

There she was aware of a host of men 
Came riding towards the town. 

“ O see yo not, my merry men a*, 

0 see yo not what 1 see V 
Methinks I see a host of men ; 

1 marvel who they be.” 

She ween’d it hod been her lovely lord. 
As ho cam’ riding hame ; 

It was the traitor, Edom o’ Gordon, 
Wha rock’d nor sin nor shame. 

She had noe sooner buskit horsell. 

And putton on her gown. 

Till Edom o’ Gordon an’, his men 
Were round about the town. 

They hod nae sooner supper set, 

Nae sooner said the grace, 

But Edom o’ Gordon an’ his men 
Wero lighted about the place. 

The lady ran up to her totrer-hcad. 

As fast as she could hie. 

To see if by her fair speeches 
She could wi’ him agree. 

“ Come doun to me, ye lady gay. 

Come doun, come doun to mo ; 

This night sail yo lig within mine arms. 
To-morrow my bride sail be.” 

I winna come down, ye fanse Gordon, 
I winna come down to thee ; 

I winna forsake my ain dear lord,— 
And he is na far frae me.’* 


** Gie owre your house, ye Ihdy fair, 

Oie owre your house to me ; 

Or I sail bum yoursell therein, 

But and your babies three.” 

” I winna gie owre, ye fauso Gordon, 

To nae slo traitor as thoo ; 

And if 3'o burn my oin dear babes, 

M3' lord sail mak’ yo druo. 

” Now reach my pistol, Gland, my man. 
And charge 3'c wool my gun ; 

For, but an 1 piorco that bluuly butcher. 
My babes, we been undone ! ” 

She stood upon her castle wa’, 

And lot twa bnllois ileo : 

She miss’d that bluidy butcher’s heart, 

And only razed his knee. 

” Sot fire to the house ! ” quo* fauso Gordon, 
Wud wi* dulo and ire : 

** Fauso ladyo, yo sail rue that shot 
As yo bum in the fire ! ” 

“ Wao worth, who worth 3'e, Jock, my man ! 

I paid yo wool your foo ; 

Why pu* yo out tho grund-w'a’ stano, 

Lots in the rook to mo P 

“ And e’en wao worth yo, Jock, my man ! 

1 paid yo wool your hire ; 

Why pu* yo out tho gruiid-wa’ stano, 

To ino lota in tho liro ? ” 

** Yo paid mo wool my hire, liulye, 

Yo paid mo wool my foo : 

But now I’m Edom o’ G onion’s man, — 
Mauii either do or dec.” 

O then bo<«pake her Uiilo son, 

Sat on the nurse’s knee : 

Says, O miiher dear, gio owre this house. 
For tho reek it smoiliors mo.” 

“ I wad gio a’ my goud, my bairn, 

Sao wad I a’ my fee, 

For oo blast o’ tlio 'western >viiid. 

To blaw tlio reck froe thco.” 

O then bespakc her daughter door,— 

Sho was baith jimp and Mxna* ; 

“ O row’ mo in a pair o* shoots, 

And tow mo o’er tho wa* ! ” 

They row’d her in a pair o’ shoots, 

And tow’d her owre tho wa’ ; 

But on tho point o* Cordon’s spear 
Slio gat a deadly fa’. 

O bonnio, bonnio was her mouth, 

And cherry were herjohoeks. 

And clear, clear was Iior yellow hair. 
Whereon tho rod blood dreeps. 

^en wi’*hU spear ho turn’d owret; 

0 gin her face was wau ! 

He said, ” Yo are tho first thi^ e’er 

1 wish’d alive agaiz^” 
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He cam’ and lookit again at her ; 

0 gin her skin was white ! 

** I might hae spared that bomaie face 
To hao boon some man's delight." 

“ Busk and boun, my merry men a% 

For ill/dooms I do guess ; — 

I cann^ look on that bonnie face 
As in lies on the grass.*' 

Wha looks to freits, my master dear. 

Its froits will follow them ; 

T>ot it ne'er bo said that Edom o’ Gordon 
^ Was daunted by a dame." 

But when the ladye saw the fire 
Como flaming o’or her head, 

8ho wept, and kiss’d her children twain, 
Says, “ Bairns, we been but dead." 

Tlio Gordon then his buglo blew, 

And said, “ Awa*, awa* ! 

This house o' the Ibodes is a* in a flame ; 

1 hauld it time to gn’." 

And this way lookit hor ain dear lord, 

As ho oaino owro tho lea ; 

He saw his castle a* in a lowo, 

Sao far as ho could see. 

“ Put on, put on, my wighty men. 

As fast as ye eon dri’o 
For ho that’s hindmost o* the thrang 
Sail ne’er got good o’ mo." 

Then soiuo they rade, and some they ran, 
Oui-owro the grass and bent ; 

But ere tho foremost could win up, 

Baith lady and babes were brent. 

And after tho Gordon he is gano, 

Sue fast as ho might dri’o ; 

And soon i’ the Gordon’s foul heart’s bludo 
He’s wroken his fair ladye. 

Anonymous, — Biforc 1640 . 


531.— THOMAS THE EHYMEB, 

True Thomas lay on Huntley bank ; 

A forlio spied ho wi’ his eo ; 

There ho saw a lady bright 

Como riding doun by the Eildon Tree. 

Hor skirt was o’ the gross-green sdk. 

Her mantle o’ the velvet fine ; 

At ilka tett o’ her horse’s mane, 

Hung fifty siller bolls and nine. 

True Thomas ho pil’d off his cap. 

And louted low doun on his ibiee ; 

Hail to thee. Maty, Queen of Heaven ! ^ 
For thy peer on eiurth could never be." 

no, O no, Thomas," she said,^ 

** That name does not belong to me ; ' 

rm but the Queen o* fair Elfli^, 

That hither have come to visit thee. 

€ 


^^Hoirp ondoavp, Thomas," she said; 

** Haarp and cairp along wi’ me ; 

And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 

Sure of your body I shall be." 

“ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

That weird shi^ never daunten me." 
Syne he has kiss’d her on the lips, 

All undsrneatih the Eildon Tree. 

“ Now yo maun go wi’ mo,” she said, 

“ Now, Thomas, ye maun gfl wi’ me j 
And ye maun servo mo seven years, 

Through weal or woe as ma^ chance to be." 

She’s mounted on her milk-white steed, 

And she’s ta’on Thomas up behind : 

And aye, whene’er hor bridle rang, 

Tho steed gaed swifter than the wind. 

O they rade on, and farther on. 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reach’d a desert wide. 

And living land was left behind. 

‘‘Now, Thomas, light doun, light doun," 
she said, 

“ And lean your head upon my knee ; 
Abide ye there a little space, 

And 1 will show you ferlies throe. 

“ O see ye not yon narrow rood, 

So thick besot wi’ thorns and briars f 
That is tho Path of Bighteousness, 

Though after it but few oxiquiro>. 

“ And see yo not yon braid, braid road, 
That lies across the lily leven ^ 

That is the Path of Wickedness, 

Though some call it tho rood to Heaven. 

“ And see ye not yon bonny road 
’That winds about the ferny brae ? 

That is tho road to fair Elfland, 

Whore thou and 1 this night maun gae. 

“ But, Thomas, yo sail baud your tongue, 
Whatever ye may hear or see ; 

For speak yo word in Elfin-land, 

Yo’ ll ne’er win bqgk to your ain oonntrie." 

O they rado on, and further on. 

And they waded rivers abnne the knee ; 
And they saw neither sun nor moon. 

But they heard the roaring of a sea. 

It was mirk, mirk mght, there was nae 
starlight. 

They waded throogh red blude to the 
knee ; • 

For a’ the bludo that’s shed on the earth 
Bins through the springs o’ that oountrie. 

Syne tiicy came to a garden green, 

And she pu’d an apple frae a tree; 

" Take this for thy wages, Thomas,” she 
said ; 

“ It wiU give thee the tongae that can 
never 1 m." 
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“Mytongneis ain,” tlMn Xhoinaa lie 
said; 

“A goddy gift ye wad gie to me t 
I neither donght to buy or sell 
At fair or tryst where I might bo. 

** 1 dooght neither speak to prince or peer, 
Nor ask of grace from fair ladye I ** — 
Now hand thy peace, Thomas,’* she said, 
•“ For as I say, so must it bo.” 

• 

He has gotten a coat of the even cloth. 
And a pair o’ shoon of the velvot green ; 
And till sev^ years wore come and gone, 
True Thomas on eaHih was nover soon. 

Anonyinous,--^lfi]foro 1649. 


532 .— THE WATER O’ WEABIE’S WELL. 

There cam* a bird out o’ a bush, 

On water for to tlino ; 

An’ siching stiir, Kays the king’s doohior, 

“ O woe’s this hoort o’ mine.” 

He's ta’eu a harp into his hand, 

Ho’s horpit them a’ osloip ; 

Except it was the king’s doohtcr, 

Who oo wink coudua got. 

Ho’s loupon on his berry-brown stood, 
Ta’cn her bohin’ liimsol ; 

Then baith rado doun to that water 
That they ca’ Wcaoie’s Well. 

“ Wade in, wado in, my ladye fair. 

No harm Hholl thee befall ; 

Oft times hao I watered my 

Wi’ the water o* Weario’s Well.” 

The first stop that sho stoppit in, 

She stoppit to the knee ; 

And, sichin* says this ladye fair, 

“This water’s nae for me.” 

Wade in, waile in, my ladye fair. 

No harm shall thee befall ; 

Oft times hae I watered my steed 
Wi’ the water o’ Weario’s Well.” 

The next step that she steppit in. 

She steppit to the middle ; 

O, sichin’ says this ladye fair, 

“ I've wat my gowdea girdle.” 

“ Wade in, wade in, my ladye fair, 

No harm shall thee befall; 

Oft tunes hae I watered my steed 
Wi’ the water o’ Wearie’s Well.” 

The next step that she steppit in* 

She steppit to the ohm ; 

O, siehin’ says thk ladye fetr* 

“ Xlity sodgw twa harm tpixk” 


■■ - ■ V" - — 

“ Seven king’s doohten I’ ve droiinhd there, 
r the water o’ Weotie’a Well ; 

An’ I’ll mak’ ye the eight o’ ikenig 
An* ring the common beU.” 

“ Sin’ I am stondin’ here,” she says* 

“ Tlxis dowio death to dee ; 

One kiss o’ your oomolie month 
I’m sure wad comfort mo.” 

He loiited him o’er his saddle bow, 

To kiss her check on’ chin ; 

She’s ta'en him in hor arms two, 

An* throun him headlong in. 

“ Sin* seven king’s daughters ye’ve droun^d 
there, 

I* tha water o’ Woario’s Well, 

1*11 mak’ yo the bridegroom to them a*, 

An* ring the bell my soli.” 

An* aye Kho worslod, and oyo sho swanit 
An* she swam to dry Ian’ ; 

An’ thankit God most choerfuUio, 

For the dangers sho o’orcam. 

j7iontf»wu3. — 1640. i 


533.— LORD BEICHAN. 

Lord Boiohan was a noble lord, 

A noble lord of high degree ; 

Ho shippcid himsolf on board a Hhip, 

Ho longed strange countries for to see. 

He sailed east, and he HaU^d west, 

Until ho camo to iiroud Turkey ; 

Where ho was ta’en by a savage Moor, 
Who handled him right cruellie. 

For ho viewed the fashions of that laud ; 
Their way of worship viowcii ho ; 

But to Mohound, or Termagant, 

Would Bcichon never bend a knee. 

So on each shoulder they’ve putton a bore, 
In each bore they’ve putten a tyo ; 

And they have made him trail the wine 
And spices on his fair bodjr. 

They’ve casten him in a donjon deep, 

V^cro ho could neither hear nor see * 

For bcvon long year they’ve kept him there. 
Till ho for hunger’s like to d^. 

And in his prison a tree there grew, 

So stout and strong there ^w a tree» 

And unto it was Boiohaft chainad. 

Until his life was most wear^. 

T^ Turlf he hod one My daijghtox^ 
Fairer creature did eyes ne’er see ; 

And every day, ae she took tha air. 

Near Beidum’a priaopipasaha she. 
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And bonny, moek, and mild was sbe, 

Tho’ she was come of an ill kin ; 

And oft she sighed, she know not why. 

For him that lay the donjon in. 

O ! Fo it fell upon a day. 

She hoard young Beichan sadly sing ; 

And aye and over in her ears, 

Tho tones of haplosa sorrow ring. 

My hounds they all go mosterloss ; 

My hawks they floe from troo to tree ; 

My youngor brother will heir my land ; 

Fair England again I'll never see.*’ 

And all night long no rest sho got, 

Young Beichan* B song for thinking on : 

She’s stown the keys from her father’s head, 
And to tho prison strong is gone. 

And sho has oped tho prison doors, 

I wot she o{>onod two or throe, 

Ero sho could come young Boiohan at, 

Ho was locked up so curioiislio. 

But when she came young Beichan before, 
Sore wondered ho that maid to hco ! 

Ho took her for some fair captive, — 

“ Fair Lodye, I pray of what countrie ? ” 

“ Havo you got houRos P have you got lands ? 
Or does Northumberland ’long to thoo P 

What would ye give to tho fair young ladyo 
That out of prison would sot you free P ” 

“ I have got houHos, I havo got lands, 

And half Northumberland ’longs to mo, — 

I'll give thorn all to tho ladye fair. 

That out of prison will set me free. 

** Near London town I havo a hall, 

With other castles, two or throe ; 

I’ll give thorn all to the ladyo fair. 

That out of prison will sot mo froe.” 

'* Give mo tho troth of your right hand, 

Tho troth of it givo luito mo ; 

That for sovon ^'oors yo’ll no lady wod, 

UnlosB it bo along with mo.” 

** I’ll give thee iho troth of my right hand, 
Tho troth of it 1*11 freely gio ; 

That for sovon years I'll stay unwed, 

For kindness thou dost show to me.” 

And sho has bribed the prond ward^r, 

With golden store and white mon^y ; 

She’s gotten the keys of tho prUon strong, 
And sho has set young Beichan froo. 

She's gi’en him to eat\he good spice coke. 
She’s gi’en him to drink the blood-rod wine ; 

And evei^ health sho dpnk unto hiip, — 

wish, Lord BeShon, that you wena 
mine.” 

And she’s bidd^ him sometimes think on her, 
That so kind^ freed 1dm out of pme. 


She’s broken a ring from her flng^. 

And to Beichan half of it gave she,— - 
Keep it to mind you of that love 
The lady bore that sot you free.” 

O ! she took him to her father’s harbohr. 

And a ship of fame to him gave she ; 

“ Farewell, farewell, to you. Lord Beichan, 
Shall I o’er again you see P 

” Sot your foot on tho good shipboard, 

And haste ye back to your own countrie ; 
And before seven years have an end, 

Como back again, love, and marzy mo.” 

Now seven long years are gone and past, 

And sore sho longed her love to see ; 

For over a voice within her breast 

Said, Beichan has broken his vow to 
thee ! ” 

So she’s set her foot on tho good ship board. 
And turned her back on her own countrie. 

Sho sailed oast, she sailM west, 

Till to fair England’s shore came she ; 
Whore a bonny shepherd she espied, 

Feeding his sheep upon tho lea. 

“ What nows, what nows, thou bonnlo shop- 
h^rd ? 

What nows hast thou to tell me ? ” 

“ Such nows I hoar, ladyo,” he said, 

Tho like was never in this countrie. 

“ There is a weddiii* in yonder hall. 

Has lasted thirty days and thriHi ; 

But young Lord Beichan won’t bed with his 
bride, 

For love of one that’s ayond tho E>ea.” 

She’s putton her hand in her pocket, 

Gi’on him the gold and white money ; 

“ llore, tak’ yo that, my bonnio boy. 

For the good nows thou tell’st to me.” 

When she came to Lord Beichan’ s gate, 

Sho tirled softly at the pin ; 

And rotidy was tho proud warder 
To open and lot this ladyo in. 

When sho come to Lord Beichan’s castle, 

So boldly sho rang the beU ; 

‘ ‘Who's there? who’s there?” cried the prond 
po^t^^, 

“ 'Who’s there ? unto me come tell ? ” 

O I is this Lord Beichan’s castle ? 

Or is that noble lord within ? ” 

‘ Yea, ho is in the hall among them all, 

And this is tho day of his woddin*.” 

” And has he wed aniiher love ? — 

And has ho clean forgotten me ? ” 

And, sighing, said that ladye gay, 

** 1 wish I witfi in my own oountrie.” 
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And she has ta’en her gay gold ring, 

That with her lore bJxo brake so free* 

Gie him that, ye proud porter. 

And bid the brid^oom speak to me. 

“ Tell him to send me a slice of bread, 

And a cup of blood-rod wine, 

And not to forget the fair young ladye 
That did release him out of pine.’* 

Away, and away went the proud porttT, 
Away, ana away, and away went ho. 

Until he come to Lord Bciclian's prosonoo, 
Down ho on his bended knee. 

“ What ailethThoo, mj proud port^r, 

Thou art so full of courtesie ? ** 

“ I’ve been porter at your gates, — 

It’s thirty long years now, and throo. 

But there stands a ladye at them now, 

Tho like of her I ne’er did see. 

“ For on every finger hlio has a ring, 

And on her mid-fingor she has throe ; 

/nd as inuoh gay gold above her brow 
As would an earldom buy i o mo ; 

A*id as inuoli gay clothing round about lior 
As would buy all Northumberloa.” 

It’^ out then spak* the bride’s motlior, — 

Aye, and an angry woman w'as she, — 

** Y« might have except ( h 1 the boiiiiio bride. 
Aid two or tliroo of our comx)auic.” 

“ O ! hold your tongue, ye silly frow. 

Of ill your folly let mo be ; 

She’s ton times fam*r than tho bride, 

And all that’s in your eompanic. 

“She aika one sheave of iny lord’s white 
brcai. 

And a tup of his rod, rod wine ; 

And to Tonember tho lady’s love 
That kirdly freed him out of iiino.” 

Lord Beichfin then in a passion flow, 

And broke his sword in H]ilintors three ; 

“ O, well a diy ! ” did Boichan say, 

“ That I so soon have married thoc I 

For it can bo tone but dear Sai^hia, 

That’s crosad tho deep for love of me I ” 

And quickly hie)| ho down tho stair, 

Of fifteen siepi he made but throe ; 

He’s ta’en his bo^nio lo\o in his arms. 

And kist, and kst her tendorlie. 

“ O ! have ye taken another bride ? 

And have ye quiU forgotten me ? 

And have ye ciuite f^gotten one 

That gave you life wid libortie ? 

She lookM o’er her loft shoulder 
To bide the tears stoid in her ee ; 

“Now fare-thee-well, ^oung Boichan,” she 
says, 

“ m try to think no nore on thee.” 


“ O! never, never, my Sap1lk^ 

For surely this oan never be t 

Nor ever shall I wed^but ^er 
That’s done and droed so much for me.” 

Then out and spak* tho forenoon bride t 
My Lord, your love is ohangM soon ; 

At morning 1 am made your bride. 

And another’s chose, ere it be noon ! ** 

“ O ! sorrow not, thou forenoon bride 
Our hearts could ne’er united be ; 

Ye innst return to your own countrie, 

A double dower I’ll send with thee.” 

And up and spak’ tho young bride’s mother, 
Who never was hoard to speak so freo,— 

“ And so you treat my only daughter. 

Because Saphiahas crossed tho sea.” 

“ I own I made a bride of your daughter, 
Sho’s ne’er a whit tho worse for mo, 

She came to mo with her horbo and saddle, 
She may go back in lior coach and throe.” 

He’s ia’oii Sa])]iia by the white hand. 

And gently led her ui> and down ; 

And nyo as ho kist her rosy lips, 

“ Yo’ro welcome, dear one, to your own.” 

He’s ta’on licr by tho milk-white hand, 

And led her co yon fountain stone ; 

Her name he’s changNl from Sophia, 

And he’s called his bonnio love Lady Jane. 

Lord Boichan prepared another marriage, 

And sang with heart so full of glee, 

“ I’ll range no more in foreign countrios, 

Now since my love has crossed tho sea.” 

Anovymoiis. — Bvforc 1G40. 


534.— LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 

FIRST PART. 

Over tho mountains, 

And under tho waves. 

Over the fountains, 

And under the graves, 

Under floods which are deepest, 

W*hich do Neptune obey, 

Over rocks which arc steeliest. 

Love will find out the way. 

Where there is no place 

For tho glow-worm to lie, 

Where there is no place • 

For tho receipt of a fly, 

VHiero the gna^ dares not venture^ 
Lest herself fast sle lay, 

But if Love come he will ento. 

And find tho Iray. 
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Ton nu^r esteem him 
A child of hie toroe^ 

Or yoa may deem him 

A coward, which is worse ; 
Bat if he whom Love doth honour. 
Be concealed from the day. 
Sot a thousand gaaxds upon him. 
Love will find out the way. 


Lore hath power over princee^ 
And sn^eatest emperors, 

In any provinces, 

Sooh is Love’s power, 
There is no resiatinff. 

But him to obey ; 

In spite of all contesting, 

liove will find out ^e way. 


Some think to lose him, 

Which is too unkind. 

And some do suppose him, 
Poor heart, to be blind ; 
But if ho were hidden, 

Do the best you may. 
Blind Love, if you so call him. 
Will find out tho way. 

WoU may tho eagle 

Stoop down to the fist. 

Or you may invoigle 

The PhoDuiz of the east ; 
With fear tho tiger's moved, 
To give over her prey ; 
But never stop a lover. 

He Will find out the way. 


If that ho were hidden, 

And all men that ore. 

Wore strictly forbidden 
That place to declare ; 

Winds that have no abiding, 
Pitsring their dblay. 

Would como and bring him tidings. 
And direct him the way. 

If the earth should port him, 

Ho would gallop it o'er ; 

If the seas should o'erthwort him, 
He would swim to the shore. 
Should his love become a swallow. 
Through the air to stray. 

Love will lend wings to follow, 

And will find out the way. 


From Dover to Berwick, 

And nations thereabout, 

Brave Guy, Earl of Warwick, 

That champion so stout. 

With his warlike behaviour. 

Through the world he did stray, 
To wiu his Phillis’ favour, 

Love will find out the way. 

In order next enters 
Bevis so bravo, 

After adventures 

And policy brave. 

To see whom ho desired. 

His Josian so gay. 

For whom his heart was fired. 

Love will find out tho way. 
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Tho Gordian knot, 

Which true lovers knit. 
Undo it you cannot. 

Nor yet break it ; 

Make use of your inventions, 
Their fancies to betray, 

To frustrate their intentions, 
Love will find out the way. 

From court to the cottage, 

In bower and inliall. 

From the king unto the logger. 
Love conquers all. 

Thoufdi ne’er » Btoiii%nd lordly, 
Strive or do what you mey, 
Tet be you ne’mr so ban^. 

Love will find out tlie way. 


There is no striving 

To cross his intent, 

There is no contriving 

His plots to prevent ; 

But if once the message greet him. 

That his true love doth sta>. 

If death should como and meet him, 
Love will find out tho way. 

..Inoavwiotts.— Bc/or# 1649. 


535.— THE CHILDB OF EU.B. 

On yonder hill a castle stands. 

With walls and towers bedight, 

And yonder lives the Ohildo of Elb, 

A young and comd/ knight. 

Tho Childe of EUe to his garden wont. 

And stood at his garden-pale, 

Wlien, lo ! he beheld fair Emmdine’s page 
Come tripping down the dak. 

Tho Childo of EUe he hied bin thence, 

I wist ho stood not still, 

And soon he mot fair Emmeiine’s page 
Como (dimbing np the hil. 

“ Now Cbriste thee save, fhou little foot-page, 
Now Ohxiste thee saveand see ! 

Oh teU me how does thylady gay, 

And what may thy tioiigB be f ” 

** My lady she is aH wfqdmgoue^ 

And the tears they hU firom her qyae ; 

And aye she lamente die deadly fend 
Between bar iMMMWMd tidm. 
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** And here fhe flende thee a idlken eoarf * 
Bedewed with manj a tear* 

And bids thee sometimes tibtink on her, 

Who lovkl thee so dear. 

And here she sends thee a ringr of gold, 

The last boon thon may’st have. 

And bids thee wear it for her soke, 

When she is laid in graye. 

e 

** For, ah ! h%r gentle heart is broke, 

And in grave soon must she be. 

For her father hath chose her a new new lore, 
And forbid ^or to think of thee. 

• 

Her father hath brought her a carlish knight. 
Sir John of the north oountrcj'. 

And within throe da} h she nlnst him wed. 

Or he vows ho will her slay.” 

Now hie thee bark, thou little foot-page, 
And greet thy la<ly from me, 

And tell her that I, her o>vn true love, 

Will die, or sot her free. 

Now hie thee bock, thou little foot-page, 
An<l let thy fair lady know, 

This night will 1 be at her bower-window, 
Betide mo weal or woe.'* 

Tho boy he tripped, the boy he ran. 

Ho neither stint nor stay'd 
Until he cumo to fair Kminolino's bower, 
Wlien, kneeling dowm, he said, 

** O lady. I’ve been with thine own true love. 
And ho greets thoo well by mo ; 

Thisniglit will ho be at thy bow'or- window, 
And dio or sot thee free ’* 

Now day was gone, and night wras come, 

And all wcro fast asleep, 

All save the liuly Emmeline, 

Who sate in her bower to weep. 

And soon she heard her true love’s voice 
Low whigpering at the wall ; 

Awake, awake, my dei|r lady, 

*Tis I, thy true lovo, call. 

“ Awake, awake, my lady dear, 

Como, mount this fair palfrey ; 

This ladder of ro^ies wdll let thee down, 

I'll carry thoo hence away.” 

** Now nay, now nay, thou gentle knight, 

Now nay, this may not be ; 

For aye should 1 tint my maiden fame. 

If ^one I should wend with thee.” 

lady, thou with a knight so true 
May’st safely wend alone ; 

To my lady mother I will thee bring. 

Where marriage shall make us one.” 

My father he ia a barozt bold, 

Of lineage proud and high ; 

And what wtmlA be aay if his daughter 
Away witih a knight should fgr f 


^^Ahl well I wot, he never would zest, 

Nor his meat should do him no good. 

Till ho bad slahi thee, Childe of BUo, 

And seen thy dear heart’s blood.’* 

“ O lady, wert thou in thy saddle set, 

And a little space him fro’, 

I would not care for thy cruel father, 

Nor tho worst that he could do. 

“ O lady, wort thou in thy saddle set. 

And onco without this wall, 

I would not care for thy cruel father, 

Nor the worst that might befsJl.” 

Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept, 
And aye her heart was woo : 

At length ho seized her lUy-wliite band. 

And down the ladder he drew : 

And thrice he desp’d her to his breast, 

And kiss'd her fendorly : 

The tears that fell from hor fair eyes, 

Itan like tho fountain free. 

I Ho mounted himself on his steed so taU, 
j And her on a fair palfrey. 

And slung hu Imglo about his nook, 

^ And roundly they lode away. 

1 All this boheard her own damsel, 

In her bod wherein she lay ; 

Quoth she, My lord shall know of this, 

So 1 shall have gold and foe. 

** Awake, awake, thou baron bold ! 

Awake, my noblo domo I 
Your daughter is fled with tho Childe of Ells, 
To do tho deed of shame.” 

Tho baron ho woke, tho baron he rose, 

And called his merry men all : 

“ And come thou forth, Sir John tho knight, 
Thy lady is carried to thrall.” 

Fair Emmeline soarce had ridden a mile, 

A railo forth of the town, 

When sho was aware of hor father's men 
Como galloping over tho down . 

And foremost came the carlish knight, 

Sir John of tho north coiintroy : 

** Now stop, now stopyrthou false traitor, 

Nor carry that lady away. 

For sho is como of high lineage, 

And was of a lady born, 

And ill it beseems thee, a false chtzrrs son, 

To carry herhonco to seom.” 

** Now loud thou liest, Sir John the kmght, 
Now thou dost lie o^me ; 

A knight me got, and a lady me bore, 

So never did none by thee. 

V But li^t now dowsfl my la^ lair, 
light down, and bold my tn^, 

While I and this disoottzteoa(| knight 
Po try this ardttouo dee d . 
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** Dot liglit now down, my dear lady, 
liglit down, and hold my horse ; 

While 1 and this disoonrteons knight 
Do try our yalour’s force.” 

Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline 
And aye her heart was woo, 

Wliile *twixt her lovo and the carlish knight 
Post many a baleful blow. 

The Child of Elio he fought so woll, 

As his weapon he waved amain. 

That soon he had slain the oarlish knight, 
And laid him upon the plain. 

And now the baron and all his men 
Full fast approached nigh : 

Ah I what may lady Emmolino do ! 

'Twero now no boote to fly. 

Her lover ho put his liorn to his mouth, 

And blow both loud and shrill. 

And soon he saw his own merry men 
Como riding over the hill. 

Now hold thy hand, thou bold barbn, 

I pray ihoo, hold thy hand, 

Nor rutliloHH rend two gentle hearts, 

Fast knit in true love’s band. 

“ Thy daughter I have dearly loved 
Full long and many a day ; 

But with Huoh love as holy kirk 
Hath freely siud we may. 

** O give consent she may bo mine. 

And bless a faithful pair : 

My lands and livings are not small. 

My house and lineage fair : 

“My mother she was an earl’s dauglitor, 
And a noble knight ray sire ” — 

The baron ho frowned, and turned away 
With niioklo dole and ire. 

Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Epimeline wept, 
Ahd did all trembling stand : 

At length she sprang upon her knee, 

And held his lifted hand. 

“ Pardon, my lord and father dear. 

This fair young knight and mo : 

Trust mo, but for the carlish knight, 

1 never had fled from thee. 

“ Oft have you called your Emmeline 
Your darling and your joy ; 

O lot not then your har«ih resolves 
Your Emmeline destroy.” 

The baron ho stroked his dark-brown check, 
And turned his head aside 

To wipo away the starting tear 
Ho proudly strove to hide. 

In deep revolving thought ho stood, • 

And mused a little space : 

Then raised fair from the ground. 

With many a fond emigace. 


“ Hero*, take her, Childe of Elle,” he said, 
And grave her lily hand $ 

“ Here, take my dear and only child. 

And with her half my land : 

“ Thy father once mine honour wronged 
In days of youthful pride ; 

Do thou the izguty repair 
In fondness for thy bride. 

“ And as thou lov’e her, and hold tier dear, 
Heaven prosper thee and thine : 

And now my blessing wend wi* thee, 

My lovely Emmelino.” I 

Anonymous, — Before 1649. 


536 .— KING EDWARD IV. AND THE 
TANNER OP TAMWORTIf. 

In summer time, when leaves grow green. 

And blossoms bedeck the tree. 

King Eilward would a hunting ride. 

Some pastime for to see. 

With hawk and hound ho made him bowne, 
With horn, and eke u ith bow ; 

To Drayton Basset ho took his i\ay, 

With all his lords in a row. 

And he had ridden o’er dale and down 
By eight of clock in tho day, 

Wlion ho was ’ware of a bold tanner, 

Como riding along tho way. 

A fair russet coat tho tanner hod on, 

Fast buttoned under his chin ; 

And under him a good cow-hide, 

And marc of four shilling. 

“ Now stand you still, my good lords all, 
Under tho greenwood spray ; 

And 1 will wend to yonder fellow. 

To weot what he will say. 

“ God speed, God speed thoo,” said our king, 
“Thou art welcome, sir,” said he. 

“ Tho ro.vdiobt way to Drayton Basset 
I pray thoo to show to me.” 

“ To Drayton Basset wouldst thou go. 

Fro’ the place where thou dost stand ? 

Tho next pair of grallows thou comost unto, 
Turn in upon thy right hand.” 

That is an unready way,” said onr king, 
“Thou dost but jest, 1 see; 

Now show me out the nearest way. 

And 1 pray thee wend with me.” 

“ Away with a vengeance ! ” quoth the tanner 
“ I hold thee out of thy wit : 

AH day have I ridden on Brock my mare, 

And I am faatiiig yet.” 
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** Oo viih lira down to Pngrton Bwaet, 

No dainties we will spare ; 

All day shalt thou oat and of tho boat, 
And I will pay thy fare.*' 

** Grametoy for nothing,” tho tanner rophod, 
Thou payoat no fare of mmo 
I trow I*\e moro noblos in my purso. 

Than thou hast pence m thino ’ 

** Aod give thoe joy of them/* said tho kin^, 

“ And sedd thorn well to priofo ’* 

The tanuor would fain ]i*i> o boon away, 

For he weynod ho hod been a thiof 

What art thou,” hoi said, “ thou fine foll5w, 
Of thee I am in gicat fear, 

For tho clothes thou woaie^t upon thy back. 
Might boseom a lord to wcai 

I no’vcr stolo them,** quoth our king, 

“ I tell you, sir, bv tho rood * 

** Thou thou plaj o'-t as many an unihrift doth, 
And standost in midst ot thy good * 

*‘What tidings heir you,” said tho king. 

As you ndc fai and iioar ’ 

“ I lioar no tidings, sir, bj tho m iss, 

Hut that cow-liidob oio de ir 

** Cow-hides ' cow hides * what things arc those ** 
I maivol what they be ’ * 

What art thou a fool '' * tho tiumci replied , 
‘ I oairy one under me * 

What craftsman ait thou ** said tho king, 
“ I pray Ihoo toll mo true ’ 

I am a barker, sir, by my trade , 

Now toll mo what art thou 

“ I am a poor courtier, sir, * quoth lie, 

“ That am forth of servieo worn , 

And fain 1 would thy prontico bo, 

Thy cunning for to loom ’ 

Marry hoaven forfond,” tho tannor replied, 
“ That thou my iirentice were 
Thou wouldst spend moro good than 1 should 
win 

^ By forty shilling a year ’* 

Yet ono thing would I,’* said our king, 

I “ If thou wilt not scorn strange 
I Though my horso bo bettor than thy marc, 

I Yet with thee I fern would change *’ 

“ Why if with mo thou fain wilt change, 

As change full well may we. 

By the faith of my body, thou proud fcll6w, 

I will havo some boot of thee *’ 

That were against reason,*’ said the king, 

'* I swoar, BO mote I thoe 
My horse is better than thy mare. 

And that thou well mayst see ” 

Yea, sir, but Brock is gentle and mild. 

And softly she will fare ; 

Thy horse is unruly and wild, I wiss ; 

Aye dapping hero and there.” 


“WbatbootwilttlumliaTe?’* cwfJdngri^wd, 
** Now tdl me in this etoubd.** 

” No pence, nor halfpenoo, by my fdth, 

But a noble in gold so round.” 

” Here's twenty groats of white money, 

Sith thou wilt have it of me ” 

” 1 would have sw om now,” qnoth the tanner, 
” Thou hadst not hod one penny. 

But since wo two have mode a change, 

A € hango wo must abide, 

Althongh thou hast gotten Brock mj maro, 
Thou gottost not my cow-hide * 

” I will not have it,** said tho king, 

“ I swoar, HO moto I thoo , 

Thy foul cow-hido I would not boar, 

If thou wouldst givo it to mo '* 

Tho tanner ho took his good oow hido, 

That of tho cow w as liilt , 

And thiow it upon tho king s saddlo, 

That was so fairly gilt 

“ Now help mo up, thou lino follow, 
lis timo that I wcio gone 
When I come home to G>lliaii my wifo, 
bho 11 say 1 am a gontloman * 

When tho tanner ho Was in tho king’s saddle, 
And hih foot in the stirrup was , 

Ho niarvollod greatly in hiH mind, 

Whothor it wore gold or brans 

But when hiH stood saw tho cow’n toil wag. 
And oke tho bloc k oow horn , 

Ho stamiiod, and stared, and away ho ran, 

As the devil had him bomo 

Tho tannei ho pullod, tho tannor ho sweat. 
And hold by tho x>ummol fast. 

At length tho tanner came tumbbng down ; 
His neck he had woll-nigh brast 

** Tako thy horso again with a vcngoance,” ho 
said, 

“ With mo ho shall not bido ** 

My horso would havo bomo thoe woll enough. 
But ho knew not of thy oow-hide 

“ Yet if again thou fain wouldst change. 

As chango full well may wo, 

By the faith of my body, thou jolly tanner, 

I will have some boot of thee ” 

” What boot wilt thou have,” the taimer 
replied, 

Now tell mo in this stonnd ? ” 

No pence nor half-pence, sir, by my foith, 
But I wdl have twenty pound.” 

” Herebs twenty grogits out of my purse ; 

And twenty I hare of thide : 

And I hare one mdli, which wo will spend 
Together at the i|jliie.” ^ 
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“ But many a tnuit^r friuad lia^ X, 

And why should lied grief «r oareP 
1*11 borrow of them all by toms. 

So need I not be never bare." 

But ono, 1 wis, was not at homo ; 

Another had paid hin gold away ; 
Another called himithriftloss loon, 

And bade him sharply wend his way. 

l9ow well-a-day,'* said the heir of lanne, 
Now wAl-a-day, and woo is me ; 

For when J ha<i my lands so broad. 

On mo thoj liv’d right merrily. 

“ To bog my bread from door to door, 

I wis, it wore a burnirg shaino : 

To rob and steal it were a sin : 

To work my limbs I cannot frame. 

“ Now I'll away to lonesome lodge, 

For there m> father btulo mo wond ; 
■When all the world should frown on mo, 

I there should find a. trusty friend." 


PART THE SECOND. 

Away then hied the heir of linno 
O’er hill and holt, and moor and fen. 

Until ho came to lonesome lodge, 

That stood so low in a lonely glen. 

lie looked up, ho looked down, 

In liopc some eomfort for to win : 

But bare and loatldy wore the walls. 

“ Here's sorry cheer," quo* the heir of 
Linno. 

The little window dim and dark 

Was hung with ivy, brier, and yew*, 

No sliinimcring sun hero over shone ; 

No wholesome breeze hero over blow. 

No chair nor table ho moto spy, 

No cheerful hearth, no woleomo bod, 

Nought save a ropo with running noose. 

That dangling hung iip o’er his head. 

And over it in broad lott^, 

These words were written plain to see : 

“ Ah ! graceless wrott^h, hast spent thine all, 
And brought thyself to penury ? 

**A11 this my boding mind misgave, 

I therefore left this trusty friend : 

Lot it now shield thy foul disgraeo, 

And all thy shame and sorrows end." 

Sorely shont wi’ this rebuke, 

Sore shent was the heir of Linno, 

His heart, I wis, was near to burst 
With guilt and sorrow, shame ond siii. 

Never a word spake the heir of linne, 

Never a word he spake but three : 

** This is a trusty friend indeed, 

And is right welcome unto me." 


Then round his needt iha« oeid he drew. 

And sprang aloft with his bod^} 

When lo 1 the ceiling burst in tmfai. 

And to the ground oome tumbling he. 

Astonished lay the heir of Linne, 

Nor knew if ho were live or dhiod : 

At length ho looked, and saw a bHl, 

And in it a key of gold so rod. 

Ho took the bill, and looked it on, 

Straight good comfort found he there : 

It told him of a hole in the wall, 

In which there stood throe chests in-fero. 

Two woTo full of beaten gold, 

The third was full of white moh^y ; 

And over them in broad letters 

Those words were written so plain to sec : 

Once more, my son, I sot thee clear ; 

Amend thy life and follies past ; 

For but tliou amend tlieo of thy life, 

That ropo must be thy end at lost.’* 

And let it bo," said the heir of Linne ; 

** And lot it bo, but if 1 amend : 

For hero 1 will mako iriy vow. 

This reado shall guide me to. the end." 

Away then went with a merry cheer, 

Away thou went the heir of Linno : 

I win, ho neither creas'd nor bianne, 

TUI John o’ the Beales’ house he did win. 

And when ho came to John c>* the Scales, 

Up at the H))eero then looked ho ; 

There sat three lords upon a row, 

Wore drinking of the wine free. 

And John himself sat at the board-head, 
Because now lord of Linno was he. 

“ I pray thee," ho said, “ gou<l John o’ the 
Scales, 

One forty ponce for to lend mo." 

“ Away, away, thou thriftloss loon ; 

Away, away, this may not be ; 

For Christ’s carno on my hood," he said, 

** If over 1 trust thee one ponnie." 

Then bospako the heir of Linno, 

To John o’ the Scales* wife then spake he : 
Hadamo, some aims on mo bestow, 

I pray for sweet saint Charity." 

“Away, away, thou thriftless loon, 

I swear thou gettost no alms of mo ; 

For if wo should hang any losel hero, 

The first wo would begin with thee.’* 

Then bespake a good feUbw, 

Which sat at John o’ the Scalee his boafd ; 
Said, “ Turn again, tKon heir of linne ; 

Some time thou west a well good lord : 

“ Som^imo a good fiallow thou bast been, 

• Andsparedst notthy golAandfee; 
Therefore ITi lend thee for^ penee, 

And other forty ii^need M. 
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“ ever, I piay thue, John o* the Scales, 

To let hhn sit in thy oomimy : 

For well 1 wot thou hadat his land, 

And a good bargain it was to thee.'* 

Up then spake him John o' the Scales, 

All wood he answer'd him again : 

“Now Christ’s corse on my head,” he said, 

“ But I did lose by that bargtiin. 

” And here 1 proffer thee, heir of linne. 

Before these lords so fair and free, 

Thou shalt have it back again bettor cheap. 

By a hundred marks, than 1 had it of thee. 

** I draw you to record, lords,” ho said. 

With that he cast him a g^s-ponnie : 

“Now by my fay,” said the heir of Linno, 

“ And hero, good John, is thy mont’^y.” 

And he pull’d forth throe bags of gold, 

And l^d them down upon the board : 

All woe begouo was John o* the Scales, 

So shout ho could say novor a word. 

Ho told him forth tho good red gold. 

Ho tolil it forth with mirklo dm. 

“ Tho gold is thino, tho land is tnitio, 

And now again I'm the lord of Linno.” 

Says, “ Have thou hero, thou good fellbw, 
Forty X)onoo thou di<ist lend mo : 

Now I am again the lord of Linno, 

And forty pounds 1 will givo thee. 

“ I'll make thee keeper of my forest, 

Both of the wild door and tho tamo ; 

For but I reward thy bounteous heart, 

1 wis, good follow, I were to blamo.” 

“ Now woll-a-day !” soith Joan o' tho Scales : 

“ Now woll-a^'day ! and woo is my lifo ! 
Yesterday I was loily of Linno, 

Now I'm but John o’ tho Soalos his wife.” 

“Now fare tbeo well,” said tho heir of Linno; 
“Farowoll now, John o' tho Soalos,” said 
he ; 

“ Christ's curse light on mo, if evor again 
I bring my lands in joopai^y.” 

AiionymouSn — Before 1649. 


S3S— THE SPANISH LADY’S LOVE, 

Will yon hoar a Spanish lady. 

How she wooed an English man P 
Garments gay and rich as may bo, 

Decked with jewels she had on. 

Of a comdy oountemuico and grace was she, 
Asud by birth and parentage of high degree. 

As his prisoner there lib kept her, 
in his hands her life did lie ; 

Cupid's bands did tie tlmm faster 
By the likipg of an eye. 

In his courteous oompaay was all her joy. 
To favonr him ii(t anything she was not ooy. 


But at last there came oommandxnent 
For to set the ladies free. 

With their jewels still adom^d, 

None to do them injury. 

Then said this lady mild, “ Full woe is me ; 

O, let me still sustain this kind captirity ! 

Gallant captain, show some pity 
To a lady in distress ; 

Leave me not within this city, 

For to die in heaviness. ^ 

Thou hast sot this present day my body free, 

But my heart iu prison Fttill remains with 
thoo.” 

“ How shouldst thou, fair lady, lovo mo. 

Whom thou know'st thy couiitiy's foe ? 

Thy fair words make mo suspoct thoo : 
Serpents lio whoro flowers grow.” 

“ All tho harm I wish to thoo, most courteous 
knight, 

God grant tho some upon my head may fully 
light ! 

“ Blessed bo the time and season, 

That you came on Spanish ground ; 

If our foes you may bo tonn6d, 

Gontlo foos wo havo you found : 

With our city, you have won our hearts each 
one, 

Thon to your country boar away, that is your 
own.” 

“ Best you still, most gallant lady ; 

Bost you still, and wco^) uo more ; 

Of fair lovers there is plenty, 

Spain doth yield a wondrous storo.” 

“Spaniards fraught with jealouHy wo ofton 
And, 

But Englishmen through all tho world aro 
counted kind. 

” Loavo me not nnto a Spaniard, 

You alone enjoy my heart ; 

I am lovoly, young, and tender, 

Love IS likowiso my dosert : 

Still to servo thoo day and night my mind is 
pressed, 

The wife of every Engli&hman is counted 
blossod.” 

“ It would be a shame, fair lady. 

For to bear a woman hence ; 

English soldiers never carry 
Any such without offence.” 

“ I’U quickly change myself, if it bo so. 

And like a page I’ll follow thee, where’er thou 

I. 

go. 

“ 1 have neither gold nor sHror 
To maintain thee in this case. 

And to travel is great charges. 

As you know in every place.” 

“ My chains and jewels every one shall be 
thine own. 

And eke five hundred pounds in gold that lies 
unknown.” 
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On the sea are many dangen, 

Many atonaig do there ariee, 

Which wiU be to ladiee dreadful. 

And force tears from watery eyes.** 

Well, in troth, I shall endure extremity. 

For 1 could find in heart to lose my l^e for 
thee.** 

Courteous lady, leave this fancy, j 

Here comes all that broetls this strife ; 

I izf England have already | 

A sweol^woinon to my >vifo : . j 

I will not falsify my vow for jrold nor ^in, , 

Nor yet for ajl the fairest dames that live in • 
Spain.' I 

• i 

0 ! how happy is that woman f 

That enjoys so true a friend ! 

Many happy days God send her ! 

Of my suit I miiko an cud : j 

On my knees I pardon crave for my offonoe, ' 
Which did from lovo, and true affection first 
oommouce. 

“ Conimond mo to thy lovely lady. 

Hear to her this chain of gold, 

And those bracelets for a token ; 

CJrieving that I wa.s so bold • 

All my jewels in like sort take thou with 
tliee, 

For they arc fitting for thy ife, but nob for 
mo. 

1 will spend iny days in prayer, , 

liovc and all her laws defy ; 

In a nunnery will 1 shroud mo, 

Far from any company : 

But ero my prayers have an end, bo sure of 
this, 

To pray for theo and for thy love I will not 
miss. 

Thus farewell, most gallant captain ! 

Farewell too my heart* s content ! 

Count not Spanish ladies wanton. 

Though to thee iiiy lovo was bent : 

Joy and true prosperity go still witli theo ! ** 

** The like fadl over to thy share, most fair 

lad5^!** * I 

Ano7iyniov#. — V»>furc 


539.— THE LASS OF LOCHROYAN. 

O wha w'ill shoe my bonny foot ® 

And wha will glove my hand 
And wha will lace my middle jimp 
AVi’ a long, lang linen band ? 

0 wha wiU kame my yellow hair, 
With a new-made silver kame ? 

And wha will father my young son, 

Till Lord Gregory come home ? ** 

** Thy father will shoe thy bonny foot, 
Thy mother will glove thy hand. 

Thy fiistor will lace thy middle jimp. 
Till Lord Gregory come to Isiid. 


** Thy brother will kame tliy yellow hair 
With a new-made silver kme, 

And God wfil be thy bairn's father 
Till Lord Gregory come hame/’ 

** But I will get a bonny boat. 

And I vrill sail the sea ; 

And I will gang to Lord Gregory, 

Since ho oanna come liamo to me.** 

Syno she’s gar’d build a bonny boat, 

To sail the salt, salt soa ; 

The sails woro o* the light groen silk. 

The tows o’ toffoty. 

She hodna sailed but twenty leagues, 

But twenty loaguos and throe, 

AVhon she met wi* a rank roblx'^r, 

Aud u* his company. 

Now whether are yo the quoon hersell, 
(For so yo weel might bo,) 

Or are ye the Lass of Loohroyjiu, 

Scekin' Lonl Gregory.” 

I am neither tho quoon,” t^hc said, 

" Nor sio 1 seem to bo, 

But 1 am tho liU^s of Lochroyan, 

Sockin' Lord Gregory.” 

** O see na thou yon bonny bower, 

It's a* covored o'er wi* tin r* 

AVhen thou liast sailed it round about, 
Lord Gregory is within.” 

And when she saw tho stately tower 
Shining sao clear and bright, 

AVhilk stood aboou tho jawing wave. 

Built on a rock of height ; 

Says — “ Row tho boat, my tnarinors, 

And bring mo to the land ! 

For yonder 1 see my love’s castle 
Close by tho salt-sea strand.” 

She sailed it round, and soiled it round, 
And loud, loud criM she — 

** Now break, now break, yo fairy charms, 
Aud set my true lovo free ! ” 

She's ta’on her young son in her arms, 
And to the door she’s gano : 

And long she knocked, and soir she ca’d, 
But answer got she nano. 

‘‘ () open the door, Lord Oregorj' 1 
0 open and let mo in ! 

For the wind blows through my yellow 
luiir. 

And the rain drops o'er my chin.” 

Awa, awa, ye ill woman ! 

Yo’re no come here for good ! 

AVre but some witek, or wil warlock. 

Or mermaid o* the fiood.” 

** I anibi^oither witch, nor wil warlock, 

• Nor mermaid o' ine sea ;• 

But I am Annie of Loohro^m i 
O open the door |o me ! • 
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*^dn thoa be Annie of Loelooyan, 


“ Gin it be for Annie of Lochroy&n 


(Ae 1 trow then binna ebe,) 


That ye make a* this din. 


Now tell mo some o’ the lore toktes 


She sto(^ a* huit night at your door. 


That past between iiiee and me.” 


But I tme she wad na in.” 


<* O diuna ye mind. Lord Gregory, 


“ O wae betide ye, ill wom^ ! 


As wo sat at the wino. 


An ill deid may ye die ! 


Wo changed the rings frae onr 


That wadna open the door to her. 


And I can show theo thine ? 


Nor yet wad waken me.” 


'* 0 yours was gnde, and gnde enough, 


0 he’s ganc down to yon shore side 


But ayo tho be^t was mine ; 


As fast as he could fare ; • 


For yours was o’ the gude red gowd, 


He saw fair Annie in the boat. 


But mine o’ tho diamond duo. 


But tho wind it tossod hej sair. 


And has na thou mind, Lord Gregory, 


“ And hey, Annie, and how, Annie, 


As wo sat on Iho hill, 


0 Annie, winna yo bide ! ” 


Thou twinotl me o’ my maidenhoid 


But ayo tho moir he oriod Annie, 


Kight sair against my will ? 


Tho braider grew tho tide. 


Now, open tho door, Tiord Gr«»gory, 


“ And hoy, Annie, and 1k>w% Annio ' 


OfKiii tho door, 1 pray ! 


Dear Annie, hiieak to mi' ' ” 


For thy young son is in my arm*-. 


But aye tho louder ho eried Aiiiu<\ 


AikI will hi* ilead oro day.” 


Tho louder roared tho s<*a. 


“If thou be the Lass o’ Lochro^'jni, 


Tho wind blow loud, tho sea CTr\ i i k. 


(As 1 Krniia thoii be,) 


And dashed the boat on '•.hon* . 


Toll me some mair o* tho lovo tokens 


Fair Annie floalod throu^di (he iae.u. 


I’asi Ix'lweeii mo and ihco.” 


But tho babio rose no more. 


Fair Annie turned her round about — 


Lord Gregory tore his yellow' hair. 


“ We(»l ! siueo that it bo sac, 


And imulo a heavy ino.'in : 


IVfay never a woman that has bomo a son, 


Fair Annie’s corpse Liy at his feet. 


ICao a heart hoc fou o' woo ! 


Hor bonny young son Wi.^ ootk' 


“ Tiiko down, take down, that mast o’ gowd ! 


O chorry, cherry was her elmol , 

I 

fc^et lip a niuHt o' tree ’ 


And go w den was her h iir . 

1 

It di «mt heeonie ii forsaken lad^ 


But clay-cold weie her nw\ Up- — 

1 

'I’o sail -ae royalho. ’ 


Nao spark o’ life w<is there. 


When Hn* eo< k had orawn*, and the day did 


And iirst lie kissed h»‘*r cherrv ehoek. 


daw 11 


And syne he ki'-»sed her elun, 


And the sun tiogan to peep. 


And syuo lie ki^so^l )i*.v lips — 


Ulicn up anil laiho him Li>rd Gregory, 


There w’a.-? nae breath within. 


Anil s.ur, sair did he WTOp. 


“ 0 wae betido my cruel inotlicr ! 


Oh 1 luu» ilreamed a dream, mother. 


An ill iloath may sho die ! 


1 widi it may pro\e true ’ 


♦She t urned my true love frae my door. 


That llie Ixuuiy Lass o* Lts'liroyan 
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W as at the gate o’on now. 


O wao betido my cruel mother ’ 


“ O T h.ie dreamed a dri'uin, mother. 


An ill death may she die ! 


'Iho tluuiyht o't gars me greet ! 


Sho turned fair Annie frao my door. 


That fair Auuio o’ Loeliro> an 


Wlia died for lovo o’ mo. ’ 


Lay nuUd deoil at my feat.” 




A7toni/moitfi. — IJi/urp 1G4S). 
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THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

FROM 1649 TO 1689 


<< rpHE forty yearn oomprohenderl in thi« perioil,** eayn Chamborn, m hw ludsiirablo 
X * C>(loprodii of I n/]i*s1i 1 it( latnii proiiupod Rome nomcn but oonf^donripr 
the mighty 11 ents whirh tluii t/itaiod tho country and must Illvo influcmoed tho national 
feelings — mieh ns tlic abolition of the anoiont monarc hy of 1 iigland, and tho estabhnhmont of 
tho Commonwealth — there was Ic^sn ehango m tho tanto and liUnntiitout tho nation than might 
have been antic i])ittd Authors were Rtill a Keloct cliss and lit oruinn , tho delight ot the 
Itanicd in I ingenious had not become food for the miiititiidc Ihc chiv ilrous and lomantic 
B| irit which picvnilod in the reign of 1 li/aboth had eicn I < fern hcrdiath begun to yield to 
more ‘•ol cr and practu il \i<ws of human life and hock tv a spirit ot inquiry wie font 
Rprciuhn^ imoiig tho people Iho long |>oriod of ^ oam under limiH, and tho progroMM of 
tomniei t guc scojio to domostu^ improvement and 1 cred the roasoiiiiig (iicultieH and 
mochiiiK l 1 ) iwcrs i ithci than the imagination Die reign of i hatlcH 1 , a itinto of toRte 
and a<(om]li hmciits ( irfially rcMicd tho style ef fho 1 luabethun on but ds luRtro ox 
tended little I erotic I the court and the nobilitv During the eivilwaraml the piotcctorate * 
pOGfi> in 1 the di iin i who Imiiod under the Rtnfo and anvioiy of e oiite ndmg 1 » lions t rom 
well with i pist ind generous spinl boasted that ho would make tho name ol un htigbshman 
IS tie li IS eier fimi < f i Itomnii h ul been lie ic4ili/c<l lus wish lu llie nai iJ victoriOH of 
D1 ikf Ml I fho un pie stioii d huj re niacy of I iiglaiid U ro id but iic ithcr tlio liine> nor im hna 
tion e)f fho Prote toi leirmtfed him to be apition of liferaiuro ( hiiles 11 was buffer hfted 
for sueh i task, by naturil powers birth and education but ho hwl nubile d i f cIho ami 
peiieite 1 taste which adrhdtohis indolent and s( usual di'cposif ion was as iiijiiiious to art 
tnd Ilf 1 if lire ns to thi j ul In morale Poetry decniieil fnim the elite of fho l».cst oration xml 
w IS de rr I k I from a hi li in 1 noblo art to a mcio c oiirtly ninusc me nf or pander to iiiiiiioi alit y 
I he wink it mosphore ot genius w is not however, tainted by this xnibhe degeneracy Snonco 
wjis as 1 lu uisly f iiltivatod ind to this ] cikmI belong some ol tho proudest f riuirij lis of 1 nglihli 
ice fry le iriiing anithil soih> Milton [tcmIuc eel his long e hen she el ei le , the re ate st poem 
win h our 1 inguigo ein boast Tlutlcr Ins immitablo I urloMcjuo of Iludibnis an I I>r> Ion lue 
n it bless Hifne and versifiration In tho depailimiit ot leiuny 1 lyloi Harrow, 

ind Lillot^on 1 iiel tho suro foundations of Protect inf i m iiid the be f elufeiieci of revealeel 
relinon In Rpcriilatno philosophy wo haio tho illustneus mine of I or k« in history inei 
polifr literature Clarendon Burnet and lomple In thiH jierjod loo Biinyan ccjmpoM^ hiH 
immitablo roligiouH allegory and gave the first eonBX>ie nous t\amilo of ii liivo foreo of mind 
anel i owors of imagination rising RuecoRnful over all the rbstmctioiiH caiiRcd by a lo v Rtation 
in life and a miserably de ft etivo education Tho woilel his never been for any longth of 
time, without some great men to guide and liluminato the onward eonise of soeioty, and, 
happily some of them were found at this pon<^ to servo as beacons to their coutemporanes 
and to all fuiuro age>*4 

Professor Spalding m rofercncs? to thm period and a fow years afterwards, states 

that ‘ whether wo have regard to the political, the moral or tho literary ntaie of the 
nation, England roRcmbled a fine antique garden neglected and falbng into decay Jt 
few patriarchal trecB still rose green and atatcly a few chanopR^n flowera began to 
blosRom m the shade but lawn, and parterre and alley wore matted with noisome weeds, 
and the etagnant waters breathed ont pestilential damps 'When, after tho Bevolutton, the 
attempt was made to re-mtrodnoe order and produe^tiYgnoss many ^ the wild fdastts were 
allow^ still to encumber the ground , and there compartments wmch, wam out by the 
rank vegetation they had borne, b^me, for a time, altogether barren. In a word, the 
Bestoration brought in evils of all kinds, many of which hngeted tbso«w ^ that 
Boooeeded, and others were not eradicated for several generations * 21* I 
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<< Of all the social mischief a of the time, none infeoCed literatnie so deeply as that depraya- 
tiott of morals into which the court and the aristocracy plnztged, and into which so many of the 
people followed them. The lighter kinds of composition mirrored faithfully the surrounding 
blackness. The drama sank to a frightful grossness : the tone of thinking was lowered also 
in other walks of poetry. The coarseness of speech surrived the close of the century : the 
cool, selfish, caJoulating spirit, which had been the more tolerable form of the degra^tion, 
survived, though in a mitigated degree, very much longer. This bad morality was in part 
attributable to a second characteristic of the time, which produced, likewise, other consequences. 
The reinstated courtiers imported a mania for foreign models, especially French. The favourito 
literary works, instead of continuing to obey native and natural impulses, were anxicusly 
moulded on the tastes of Paris. This prevalence of exotic predilections endqred for more 
that a century. Amidst all these and other woaktiossea and blots, there was not wanting either 
strength or brightness. The literary career of Drydon covers the whole of our period, and 
marks a change which contained improvement in several features. Locke waeT the leader of 
philosophicai speculation; and mathematical and physical soienoe, little dependent on the 
political or moi^ state of the times, had its active band of distinguished votaries headed by 
Newton ; — 

“ * a mind for ever 

, Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone.’ 

That philosophy and soienoe did not oven then neglect goodness or despise rehgion, is proved 
by the names which wo have last read ; and in many other quarters there wore uttered, though 
to inattentive ears, stern protests against evil, which have echoed from age to age, till they 
reached ourselves. Those voices issued from not a fow of the high places of the Church ; and 
others were lifted up, sadly but firmly, in the midst of persecution. The Act of Uniformity, 
by silencing the Puritan clergy, aotuaily gave to the ablest of them a greater power at the 
time, and a power which, but for this, would not so probably have bequeathed to us any record. 
The Nonoonformists wrote and printed when they were forbidden to speak. A yonnger gene- 
ration was growing up among them ; and some of the elder race still survived — such as the 
fiery Baxter, the calm Owen, and the prudent Calamy. Greatest of all, and only now reaching 
the climax of bis strength, Milton sat in the narrow chamber of his neglected old ago, bating 
no jot of hope, yielding no point of honesty, abjuring no word or syllable of faith, but consoling 
himself for the disappointments which hod darkened a weary life, by consecrating its waning 
years, with redoubled ardour of devotion, to religion, to truth, and to the service of a remote 
posterity.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

In Aildn’s ‘‘Select Works of the British 
Poets,*' wo have the following: “Abraham 
Cowley, a poet of oonsidorablo distinction, was 
bom at London, in 1618. His father, who was 
a grocer by trade, died before his birth ; but 
hia mother, through the interest of her friends, 
procured his admission into Westminster 
school, as a king’s scholar. Ho has repre- 
sented himself so deficient in memory, as to 
havo been unable to retain the common rules 
of grammar : it is, bowever, certain that, by 
some process, be beoame an elegant and correct 
olaaaioal scholar. He early imbibed a taste for 
poetry ; and so soon^id it germinate in his 
youtl^ul miad« that, while yet at soliool, in hia 
fifteen^ or sixteenth year,he published acoUec- 
ton of verses; under the appropriate title of 
* Poetioal Blossoms.* ^ 


“ In 1636 he was elected a scholar of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. In this favourable situa- 
tion he obtained much praise for hia academ- 
ical exercises ; and he again appeared as an 
author, in a pastoral comedy, called ‘ Love’s 
Biddle,’ and a Latin comedy, entitled, ‘ Nau- 
fragium Jooulare ’ ; the la^ of which was 
act^ before the university, by the members 
of Trinity college. Ho continned to reside at 
C^mbrid^ tiU 1643, and was a Mimter of 
, Arts when he was ejected from the university 
' by the pnritonioal visitors. He thence re- 
moved to Oxford, and fixed himself in St. 
I John’s college. It was here that he engaged 
I actively in the royal cause, and was present 
; in several of the king’s journeys and expedi- 
1 tions, but in what quality does not appear. 

He ingratiated himself, however, with the 
I prinoii^ persons about the eou^ and was 
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pwrticiilftdy honoured with the friendship of 
Lord FaUdand. 

** When the events of the war obliged the 
qneen*mother to quit the kingdom, Cowley 
accompanied her to France, and obtained a 
settlement at Paris, in the family of the Earl 
or St. Alban's. Daring an absonoo of nearly 
ten years from his native country, he took 
varigus journeys into Jersey, ScotWd, Hol- 
land, and hlanders; and it was principally 
through his ^ instrumentality that a corro- 
spondenco was maintained between the king 
and his con^ett. The business of cypher- 
ing and dccyphering ^their letters was en- 
trusted to his care, and often occupied 
his nights, as well as his days. It is no 
wonder that, after the Itestonitioii. ho long 
eomplaiiied of the neglect with which ho was 
treated. In 1(156, having no longer any 
affairs tu transact abroad, ho rotnrnod to 
Englan<1 ; still, it is &>uppo.sed, engaged in the 
service of his party, as a medium of secret 
intolligonco. Soon after his arrival, ho x>ob- 
lished an edition of his poems, containing 
most of those wliich now apxicar in liis woiks. 
In a soarcli for another person, ho was appre- 
hcndcfl by the messengers of the ruling powers, 
and committed to custody ; from which he 
was liberated, by tliat generous and leanie<l 
l>hysician. Dr. Scarborough, who bailed him 
in the sum of a thousand x^^^'^ds. This, 
liowevcr, was i)OB«*ibly the sum at which ho 
was rated as a i)hysic*ian, a charat'ter ho 
assumed by virtue of a degree wdiich ho 
obtained, by mandamus, from Oxford, in 
December, 1057. 

‘‘After thcMlcath of Cromwell, Cowley re- 
turned to France", and resumed his station 
as an agent in the royal caiihc, the hopes of 
which now began to revive. The Kestoration 
reinstated him, with other royalists, in his 
own country ; and lie naturally exxiccted a 
rewanl for his long services. He hod been 
promised, both by Charles I. and Charles II,, 
the Mastership of the Savoy, but was unsnoeess- 
fiil in both his applications. Ho had also the 
misfortune of dioploasing his party, by his 
revived comedy of The Cutter of Coleman- 
street,' which was construed os a satire on 
the cavaliors. At length, through the interest 
of the Duke of Quckingham and the Earl of 
St. Alban's, ho obtained a lease of a farm at 
Chertscy, bold under the queen, by which his 
income was raised to about £300 per annum. 
From jearly youth a country retirement )iad 
been a real or imaginary object of hia 
wishes; and, themgh a late eminent critic 
and moralist, who had himself no sensibili^ 
to mral pleasures, treats this taste with 
severity and ridicule, there seems little reason 
to decry a propensity, nourished by the 
favourite strains of poets, and natural to a 
mind l<mg tossed by the onzietieB of business, 
and the vioisBitades of an unsettled condition. 

** Cowlqy took np his abode first at Barn- 
elms, on ^ banks of the Thames ; but thb 


place not agreeiBg with his health, he removed 
to Chertsey. Here hia life was soon brought 
to a close. According to his biographer, 
Dr. Sprat, the fatal disease was an afi^BOtion 
of the lungs, the consequence of staying too 
late in the fields among his labourers. Dr. 
Warton, however, from tho authority of 
Mr. Spence, gives a different account of the 
matter. He says, that Cowley, with hia 
friend Sprat, paid a visit on foot to a 
gentleman in tho neighbourhood of Chertsey, 
which they prolonged, in free conviviality, 
till midnight ; and that missing their way on 
ihoir return, they were obliged to X)as8 tho 
night under a hedge, which gave to tho ])oot 
a severe cold and fever, which terminated in 
his death. He died on July 28, 1667. and 
> was intc^rred, with a most honourable atiendanco 
I of |>crHous of distinction, in Westmiusier* 
abbey, near tho remains of Chaucep and Spen- 
ser. King Charles II. pronounced his eulogy, 
by declaring, ‘ that Mr. Cowley had not left 
a better man behind him in Knglaiid.' 

“.\ttho time of his death, Cowley certainly 
ranked as the first po("i in England : for 
Milton lay under a cloud, nor w'aw tho age 
(|ualified to taste him. And although a largt" 

« portion of Cowley » celebrity has sin**o 
vanished, there htill rciiiainK enough to niiso 
him to a couHitlerablo rank among tho 
ilritihh i>oets. It may bo i)ropop hero to 
add, that as a i>rosc-wriior, x^articularly in 
tlie department of OHsays, there arc few 
who can comx)aro with him in elegant 
fsimplicity.'* See Iloxtcr's Prefatory Address 
to his “Poetical Fragments'’ ; Dr, .lohnson's 
“ Lives of the English Poets *' ; Macaulay's 
“ Mi‘ cellanios " ; Allibonc’s “ Crit. Diet. 
Eiig. Lit."; Dp. Angus’s “Handbook of 
English Lit." ; Chambers’s “Cycl. Eng. Lit." 


laSIIOP JEREMY TAYLUR. 

He wa'i by far tho greatest writer of the 
Anglican Church at this xjcriod. Shaw thus 
i-pcaks the unanimous o|)inion of all scholars 
and all C'hristian men and women. “ He 
was of good but decayed family, his father 
having exercised tho humble calling of a 
barber at Cambridge, where his illastrious 
son was born m 1613. The boy received a 
sound education at the Grammar-School 
founded by Perse, then recently oi^ened in 
that town, and afterwards studied at Cains 
Collogo, where his talents and learning soon 
made him conspicuons. Ho took holy orders 

at an unusually early agr, and is said to have 
attracted by his youthful eloquence, and by 
his ' graccfnl and pleasant air,' the notice 
Archbishop Land, the celebrated Primate and 
Mftiister, to whose norrow-mindbd bigo^and 
tyrannical indifference to the stete of religions 
opinion among his ooui^rrymen>K> much of the 
confusion of those days is to be ascribed. 
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iMd, who WM stniok witii Taylor's nwita at 
m wvmon prea4shod by the latter, mada the 
jeong priest one of his ehaploins^ and pro* 
onred for him a fellowslup in All Souls College, 
Oxford. His career dnrinir the Oiril War 
bears some resomblanoe to that of Fuller, 
but Im stood higher in the favour of the 
Cavoliera and the Court. He served, as 
ehaplain, in the Boyalist army, and was taken 
prisoner in 1644 at the action fought under 
the walls of Cardigan Castle ; but ho confesses 
that on this occasion, as well as on sovoral 
others when he fell into the power of the 
triifmphant party of the Parliament, he was 

i treated with generosity and indulgence. Such 
traits of mutual forbearance, during the heat of 
civil strife, are honourable to both parties 
I and as refreshing as they are rare. Our 
f groat national struggle, liowovcr, olforcd 
j many instances of sncli noble magnanimity, 
j The King's cause groMriiig desperato, Taylor at 
I last retired from it, and Charles, on taking 
[ leave of him, made him a prosont of his watch. 

J Taylor then placed himself under the protec- 
i tion of his friend Lord (.'arbory, and resided 
j for Komc time at the seat of Golden Grovc^ 
belonging to that nobleman, in Connarthon- 
shire. Taylor was twioo married ; first to 
Pheebo Langdolo, who died early, and after- 
wards to Joanna Bridges, a natural daughter 
of Charles I., with whom bo rweived some 
‘ fortune. Ho v/as unhappy in his children, 
his two sons having bf»on notorious for their 
profligacy, and ho had the sorrow of surviving 
them both. During part of the time which 
; he pns>i'd in retirement, Taylor kept a 
school ill Wales, and eontiiiiUMl to take an 
I active part in the religions controversies of 
I the day. The opinions ho o.xprossod wore 
naturally distastcLil to the doiniiuiiii party, 
Olid on at least tlxrec uueasions subjociotl liim 
I to imprisonment and sequestrations at the 
hands of the Govcnimcnt. In 1658, for 
example, he was for a short time incarcerated 
in the Tower, and on his liberation migrated 
to Ireland, whom ho performed th<^ pastoral 
functions at liisburii. On the Restoration 
his services and sacrifices were rewarded with 
the Bishopric of Down and Connor, and 
during the short time ho held that preferment 
ho exhibited the brightest qualities that can 
adorn the episcopal dignity. Ho died at 
lisburn of a fever, in 1G67, and left behind 
him a high reputation for courtesy, charity, 
and zeal — all the virtnos of a Christian 

liuihop. 

** Taylor’s works are very numerous and 
varied in subjeot : I will content myself with 
mcoftioning tho princif^al, and then endeavour 
to givo a general appreciation of his genius. 
In the controversial department his best-knowm 
work is tho treatise ‘ tho Liberty of Frophe- 

whicdi must be understood to refer \.o 
the general pr^ession of religions principles 
nigi tho right oh all Christians to toleration in 
tlm exerciso of their worshii>. This book is 


the fimt oomplete and systematie defencr of 
the great principle of religions toleration ; aaad 
in it Ta^os shows how contrary it is not only 
to the spirit of Christianity but even to the 
true interests of government to interfere with 
the profession and practice of roligioae sects. 
Of course tho argument, though of universal 
application, was intended by Taylor to secure 
indulgence for what had once been tho domin- 
ant Church of .England, but vrhidh was now 
proscribed and persecuted by the rampant 
violence of tho sectarians. An ‘ Apology for 
Fixed and Set Forms of Wmship,’ was on 
elaborate defence of the noble ritual of tlie 
Anglican Church. Among his works of a 
disciplinary and practical tendency I may 
mention his ' Life of Christ, tho Great Exem- 
plar,’ in which the details scattered through 
tho Evangelists and tho Fathers are co- 
onlinatod in a oontinnous narrative. But tho 
most popular of Taylor’s writings arc the two 
admirable treatises, * On tho Rule and Exorcise 
of Holy Living,* and ‘ On the Rulo and 
Exercise of Holy Dying,* which mutually 
coirespond to and complete each other, and 
which form an Institute of Christian life and 
GOTifluct, adapted to every conceivable circum- 
stance and relation of human existence. This 
devotional work has enjoyed in England a 
popularity somewhat similar to that of the 
‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ,* among Catholics ; 
a popularity it deserves for a similar elo<]uenco 
and unction. The least admirable of his 
numerous writings, and his OT^y one in 
which ho derogated from his usual touo of 
courtesy and fairness, was his ‘ Ductor 
Dubitaniitim,* a treatise of questions of casu- 
istry. His * Sermons * are very numerous, 
and are lunoiig the most eloiiuent, learned, 
and powerful that tho whole range of Brotes- 
tant — nay, tho whole range of Christian — 
— literature has produced. Aa in his character, 
so ill Ilia writings, Taylor is the ideal of an 
Anglican pastor. Oiir Church itself being 
middle term or com promise between the 
gorgeous formalism of Catholioism and the 
narrow fanaticism of Calvinistic theology, 
so our groat ecclesiastic writers exhibit the 
union of consummate learning with practical 
simplicity and fervour. 

Taylor's stylo, though qpcasionally over- 
charged with erudition and marked by that 
abuse of quotation which disfigures a great 
deal of the prose of that age, is uniformly 
magnificent. Tho materials ore drawn from 

the whole range of profane as well as sacred 
literature, and are fused together into a rich 
and gorgeous unity by the fire of an imequaUed 
imagination. No prose is more melodious 
than that of this great writer; his periods, 
though often immeasuraldy long, and evolving, 
in a series of subordinate olanm and illua- 
trations, a train of images and oomparisona, 
one springing out of another, roll on with a 
soft yet mighty swell, whioh has often some- 
thing of the enohantment of vena. He has 
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boen oailad bj the entio * the most 

Sbaksperiaa of oar diYines's but it 

would be more approprieto to compare him 
with Speuaer. He has the same pictorial 
fancy, the same vcduptuons and laniniiahinir 
harmony ; but if hccaninany respect be likened 
to 8hiikspere, it is firstly in the vividnosa of 
inteUeot which leads him to follow, digreasiTely, 
the ^mimberleaa secondary ideas that spring 
up as he writes, and often lead him apparently 
far away frefin his i>oint of departure, and, 
secondly, the preference he shows for drawing 
Ids Uhistratioipi from tlio Bim])lcst and most 
familiar objects, from the opening rose, the 
infant streamlet, ‘ the littlo rings and wanton 
tendrils of the vine,’ the inoruiug song of the 
soaring lark, or tlie * fair cheeks and full 03 *es 
of childhood.’ Like iShaksporc, too, he knows i 
how to paint the tcri'ible and the Hublime no 
less than the tender and the ailectiiig ; and 
his description of tlic li errors of the Judgment- 
Day is no less ])Oweri‘ul than his exquisite 
X>ortraiturc of married love. Kovnrtheless, 
with Spenser’s HweetuesH ho lias occasionally 
something of the luscious und enervate languor [ 
of Hjioiifier's style. Ho luul studied the i 
Kithors so intensely that ho had become | 
infeeted with soimithing of tliat lavish and 
Orienlid imagery whieh many of those great 
writers exliil)it(‘.d — niiiny of whom, it should 
bo rcmotnbcnul, were Orientals not only in 
their style, but in tlieir origin. Taking his 
personal character and his writings together, 
Jeremy Taylor may bo called the Kuglish • 
Fcuelon ; but in venturing to make this 
parallel, wo must not forget that each of ilicso 
oxcelleut writers and admiruhle men iiossesscd 
the eharoctoristio features of his respective 
country ; if Feneloii's ])roductious, like ihoso ! 
of Taylor, are distinguishoil by their sweet- ' 
ness, that sweetness is allied in the former to , 
the neat, (dear, precise expression which the 
French literature derives not only from the 
classical origin of the language, but from the 
antique writers who have always been sot up 
as models for Frciicli imitation ; wliilo Jeremy 
Taylor, with a sweetness not inferior, owes 
tliat ffuality to the same rich and poetic 
susceptibility to natural beauty that gives 
such a matchless colouring to the English 
poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” 


HBNEY VAUGHAN. 

** Vaughan was bom in Wales, on the banks 
of the Uske, in Brocknocksbire, in 1614. His 
father was a gentleman, but, we presume, 
poor, as his son was bred to a pi^essicm. 
Young Vaughan became first a lawyer, and 
then » physician ; and we suppose, h^ it not 
been to his advanced life, ho would have 
boooBia latterly a clerformaa, since he ermrt 
when old, exeiiediwgiy devout. In life, iw wse 


net fortunate, sad we find 1 iUb«. IIIbb duunbos 
layne, oompleiiiiiig bitterly of the poverty ef 
the poetio^ tribe. In 1651, bo pubiisb^ m 
volume of verse, in which nascent sxoellsBMt 
straggles with dim obscurities, like a y€»mg 
moon with heavy clouds. But his *Silsu 
Scintillaus,’ or ‘Sacred Poems,’ produced in 
later life, attests at once the depth of his 
devotion, and the truth and origin^ity of his 
genius. Ho died in 1695. 

” Campbell, always prone to bo rather severe 
on pious i>oets, and whose ta,ste, too, was 
finical at times, says of Vaugluui — ‘He 
is one of the harshest ovoii of the inferior 
order of the .school of coucoit ; but ho has 
some few scattered thoughts that moot the 
eye amidst his harsh pages, like wild flowers 
on a barren heath.’ Surely this is rather 
‘harsh’ judgment. At tho same time, it is 
not a littlo laugluiblu to find that Campbell 
has himself appropriaiod one of these ‘ wild 
flowers.’ lu his beautiful 'Ivaiiibow/ ho 
cries — 

‘ How caino the world’s gray fathers 
forth 

'Fo mark thy sacred sign ! ’ 

Vaughan luid said— - 

‘ How bright wort thou whem Shem's 
admiring eyo 

Thy burnlMhod llaming arch ditl first 
descry ; 

When Torah, Nalior, Haran, Abraham, 
Lot, 

The youthful world's gray faihors in one 
knot, 

Did with intent! VO looks watch every 
hour 

For thy new light, and trembled at each 
shower ! ’ 

Indeed, ull OampbeH’s ‘Bainbow’ is just 
a reflection of Vaugliau’s, and reminds you of 
thoso faint, palo shudows of tlio liuavonly 
bow you sometimes see in the darkened and 
disarranged skies of spring. To steal from, 
and then strike down, the victim, is more 
suitable to robbers than to poets. 

“ Perhaps the best criticism on Vaughan 
may bo found in the title of his own poems, 

‘ Silex Scintillans.* Ho had a good deal of the 
dulncss and hardness of tho flint about his 
mind, but the influence of poverty and 
suffering, — for true it is that 

‘ Wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong j 

They loam in suffering what they teach 
in song,’ — 

and latterly the power of a genuine, thoagh 
Boroewhatenarrow pietf , struck out glorions 
g^ntillations from tho bare bni^rioh rock. He 
ranks with Crashaw, Quarles, ^nd Herbert, as 
one of the best of ocff early«eligioii8 poets ; 
like them in their faiuts, and superior to all 
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of in refinement and beauty, if not in 
■tringth of genius.*' — Gilfillaa’s Specimens 
with Memoirs of the Less-known British 
Poets,*’ vol. ii., pp. 231-2. See R. Aris 
Willmoit’s ** Lives of the Sacred Poets ** ; Br. 
Angus’s ** Handbook of Eng. Lit." 


THOMAS STANLEY. 

Thomas Stanley, bom 1625, died 1678, the 
learned editor of ^schylus, and author of 
the ** History of Philosophy." He made 
poetical versions of considorahlo neatness 
from Anacreon, })ion, and Moschus, and the 
** Kisses'* of Soenndus. Ho also translated 
from Tristan, Marino, Bosean. and Gongora. 
CompbeU’s “ Spec. Eng. Poets," p. 267. 


RICHARD BAXTER. 

Richard Baxter, bom 1615, died 1691. Wo 
cannot do better than give the admirable 
article on this great and good man, written 
by the Rev. Dr. Angus iti tho Handbook of 
English Literature.** 

** Baxter was horn in Sliropshiro, and was 
oducatod in tho free school of Wroxotor, and 
afterwards un<!er tho care of Mr, Wickstoad, 
of Ludlow« There, a largo library was ac- 
cessible to him — ^tho only advantage ho seems 
to have gained from Mr. Wickstcad’s tuition. 
After receiving ordination from tho Bishop of 
Woreestor, ho obtained employment as school- 
master at Dudley, and there ho proachod his 
first sermon. Ho was never at colloge : liko 
Erasmus and Scaligor, and Andrew Fuller 
and Carey, ho was his own teacher : * my 
faults,* said he to Anthony Wood, who had 
written to ask whether ho was an Oxonian, 
* are no disgraoo to any university, for I was 
of none : weakness and pain helped mo to 
study how to die: that sot mo on studying 
how to live, and that on studying tho doetriuo 
from which I must fetf.h my motives and 
comforts : beginning with necessities, 1 pro- 
ceeded by degrees, and am now going to sec 
that for which 1 liavc lived and studied.’ To 
feeble health and protracted suffering he was 
indebted for much of his eamostnesa and 
wisdom. 

** In 1640 ho removed to Kidderminster, 
where he laboured, with a slight intormption 
oaused by tho Civil War, for sixteen years. 
In that town he illustrated by his life his 
own book, * Tlio Reformed Pastor,* ' teaching 
men from house to hous^,* and warning them 
day and night weth tears : his memory is still 
ftragrant there. 

At the outset of the Civil War he sided 
on the whole with thll parliament : more 


aconrately he may be said to have been the 
friend of the Constitution, against both the 
great parties, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, he was blamed by both. After the 
battle of Edgehill, during which he was 
preaching for his friend Samuel Clarke, of 
Alccster, ho accepted the chaplaincy of Colonel 
Whalley’s regiment, and continued to discharge 
the duties of his office with earnestness /i.nd 
popularity. Ho* soon found it, however, no 
congenial post : ho distrusted Cf'omwcll, and 
was grieved with the narrow views of some of 
tho leaders. At length his hosf^th failed : ' it 
pleased God to take him from all public em- 
ployments.’ The leisure whieh his illness 
secured him ho used in collecting and writing 
down his thoughts of that country upon the 
borders of which ho seemed to stand. How 
touching is the whole scene ! The wo j en- 
feebled man gathers up hia feet expecting to 
die; tho din of battle is still in his cars, 
around him is a suifering country and a dis- 
tracted Church : lie turns hia thoughts to tho 
better land. Tho whole x>icturo is a repetition 
of tho Pilgrim's visit to the Delectable Moun- 
tains, where tho eye could trace tho outlines 
of tho Now Jerusalem, and the ear already 
caught the music of tho harping of tho many 
harpers. Tho eights he saw and tho sounds 
he hoard he has recorded in the ‘ S.aint's 
Everlasting Rost,* one of tho most useful and 
popular of his works. 

Soon after this illness ho visited London 
for medical advice, and preached before the 
Parliament on the day preceding the vote that 
was to bring bock King Charles. At the 
Restoration lie was offered a bishopric, but 
felt compelled, on conscientious grounds, to 
decline it. Ho preached for some time under 
tho protection of a licence granted by Sheldon, 
and at length a chapel was built Sot him in 
Oxondon Street : there he ministered but 
once, when the arm of the law closed tho 
place. Under the various Acts of Parliament 
passed in tho reign of Charles II. he was 
several times imprisoned, his library was 
sold, and he was driven, a feeble aged man, 
from place to place, without a homo. In 
1685 he was, on frivolous grounds, condemned 
by the infamous Jeffreys for sedition, but by 
tho king's favour tho fine inflicted by the 
sentence was remitted. The last years of his 
life were spent more peacefully: ho died 
in Charter-house Yard, in 1691, reckoning 
among his personal friends Barrow, Wilkins, 
and Hale. A few years after hia death there 
was published * A Narrative of the most Me- 
morable Passages of his life and Times,* a 
highly instructive volume, and a great 
favourite with Dr. Johnson and with Coleridge, 
both of whom praise its sincerity and sub* 
stantial imthfulness. 

** Besides the works already mentioned, 
Baxter is the author of * A Call to the Un» 
converted to Tam and Live,* one of the most 
impressive volnmes ever written : twenfy 
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thonsaad oo|»ie8 are eaid to have been sold 
in the first year alter it was published. 

** Baxter’s example is one of the most in- 
structive in our literature. With him activity 
was a passion. Sometimes tho devoted friend, 
oftener the victim, of tho rulin^r powers, he 
was at the same time a voluminous writer 
and a laborious pastor. Three-and-tw'enty 
oothvo volumes of practical writings, such, 
Barrow say^i, as were never mended, forty 
more of controversy and personal history, 
attest his dil^encc in one department ; hun- 
dreds of visifi paid to lus parishioners, and 
prolonged conversatitns Avith each of them, 
attest it in another, lie did the work of a 
city missionary at Kiddt riiiin^ ter, itri<l Avrote 
more pages than many htudonts now read. 

“And all this was done amid great l) 0 «lil> 
weakne.«8. He entercMi tho ministry with 
what would noAv be eallod the symptoms of a 
confirmed con*4um|itiori . he hcemed ever living 
upon tho brink of tho grave. (Ircat energy 
or noble achiev’ement wa^ hardly to bo Iook<sl 
for from hiioh a n r liad ho spent his 
time in telling Ins ailments, had he even re- 
tired from the liehl to tho ho'-pital, it would 
be easy to find circnm-tanecs to e\en‘'e, i! not 
to jiihtify, biicli a <’our e Hut instead of 
yielding to selfi^i complaint or valetudin.irian 
indolence, ho manfully hel<l on his way, a 
cheerful traveller to the very elos(». ‘ In 
deaths oft* he Avas aho * in labours more 
abundant.' Tliere is a shorter road to leiioso 
amid bodily afflictions Hum talking of them, 
and that road Baxter found. 

“ His books have boon warmly praised by 
Flavel and Usher, by Manton and Doddridge, 
by Addison and John^^on. Wilborforeo deeme<l 
them ‘ a treasury of Christian wisdom,* u»id 
the man himself among *tho highest orna- 
ments of tho Church of England.’ Tho stylo 
is one of tho finest specimens of direct mat-- 
culino English, and is a model for all Avho 
wish to talk to people instead of talking at 
them or before them : every sontcnco strikes 
home. His life, writteVi by Orme, has been 
prefixed to tho last collected edition of his 
practical works, and a genial review of his 
character and labours may bo seen in the 
* Essays ’ of Sir .Tames Stephen.” 

Sec an article in Allibone’s “Crit. Diet. 
Eng. lit.” of very great merit, and which 
places the snbjcct in every point of view. All 
we know of Baxter redounds to his praise : a 
more godly man never lived. 


GEORGE DIGBT. 

George Digby, Earl of Bristol, bom 1612, 
died 1676. His father ivas first ambassador to 
Spain, and our poet was bom at Madrid. He 
seems to have published speeches ; “ Elvira,” 
j, a comedy, and a few other works. Horace 


Walpole says of him that he was **a singular 
person, whoso life was a contradiction.'* See 
Walpole’s “ Royal and Noble Authors ” $ 
“Athon. Oxon. **Biog. Brit. ’*;Bp. Waas 
burton’s “ Introduc. to Julian.*’ 


HENRY MORE. 

Henry More, born 1614, died 1687. “ Dr. 

Henry More was tho son of a respectable 
gentleman at Grantham, in Tincolnshiro. Ho 
Pl>ont tho better port of a long and intensely 
studious life at Cuinbridge, refusing even tho 
ma'^tership of his college, and several offers of 
pwformeni in tho (Jhiircli, f<»r tho sake of uii- 
brokem leisure and retirement. In 16t0 ho 
composed his I’sycliozoia, or Life of tho Soul, 
AAhieh ho alterAvanls republihliod Avitli other 
piecc*^, in a A^oliiine entitled • Pliilusophioal 
Ikwms * Bofou* the appearnnee of tho former 
A\ork ho had utudiod tho Platonic writers and 
m^btii* divine.s, till his triimo h.od become 
cnvieifited, arul his faculties hod been strained 
to huf'h enthusiasm, that lie began to talk of 
holding Kupernatur.il conimunieations, and 
imagined that liis body exhaled the perfume 
of violets. With the exception of those 
innocent reveries, his hfo «nd literary cha- 
racter were liighly respectable. He oorro- 
‘•lionded Aviih l>(*s Oiirles, wiis tho friend of 
Cudworth, and as a tin me and moralist wos 
not only popular m hi- own time, but has 
been mentioned with admiration both by 
Addison and Blair. In llio heat of rc1>e11io2i 
ho was spared even Ijy llio fanaticK, who, 
though he refused to take tlio covenanl, loft 
him to dream with Plato in his ocudomic 
bower. As a poet lie has woA'im togefhor a 
singular texture of Gothic fancy and GrecK 
Xdiilosophy, and made tlio Christiauo-Plutoiiie 
S 3 stem of mctaiiliysics a ground- work for tho 
fables of tho nursery. His versifiention, 
though ho tells UH that lie w'us won to tho 
Mu<-cs in his childhood by tho melody of 
Spenser, is but a faint echo of the Spenserian 
tune. In fancy ho i.s dark and lethargic. 
Yet his * Psychozoia * is not a eommon-pl«K!o 
production : a certain solemnity and eomost- 
ness in his tone leaves an imx»res8ion that he 
* believed tho magic wonders wliich he sung.* 

* His poetry is not, indeed, liko a beautiful 
landscape on which tho eye can repose, but 
may bo compared to some curious gi^to, 
Avhoso gloomy labyrinths we might be onrious 
to explore for the strange and mystic associa- 
tions they excite.” — CampbeU’s "Specimens,** 
p. 297. # 


SIB DKeiaAU. ' 

Sir John Denham, born 1615, died 1668. 
" He was the son of the <Shief Baron of the 
Exchequer in IreliSid, and a supporter of 
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duurloii I. Thonsrh a poet of the eecsondary 
ordort when zeguded in eonaeotion with 
Oowloy, one work of his, * Cooper’s Hill/ 
will alwayH occupy an important place in any 
account of the English literature of the 
Rcvcntocnth century. This place it owes not 
only to its specific r erits, but also in no mean 
clogree to the circ iinstanco that this poem 
was the first work in a peculiar department 
which English writers afterwards cultivated 
with great buccosb, and which is, I believe, 
almost exclusively confined to our literature. 
This department is what may bo called local 
or topographic poetry, and in it the writer 
chooses some individual seone as the object 
round which he is io aceuiniilate his ilcscrip- 
tivo or couiempliili\u passagf's. Denham 
■elected for this ])urpo^e a beautiful spot 
near Itichmoiid on the 'J'haiiies, and in the 
description of Iho seeiut itself, as well as in 
the refioctions it lie has risen to a 

noble clcvniioii. Kour line.-, indeed, in whieh 
ho expresse- iln* hope ihat his own verse may 
X)OHsess the ijurihti<H which ho attributes to 
the Thames, will be quolcd again and again 
as oMo of the finest and mo.’^t felieitoiis 
passages of verse in any langii.igiv” — Shaw’s 
“ Ihht. Eng. lit.,” pp. iSt-.'i. Ho was re- 
garded with great esteem by AVallor, Prior, 
Dry den, Watson, and Jolui.son. 


WILLIAM ClIAMBiniLAYKE. 

William Ohamlx'rfiiyne, born HJlfi, died 
168i). Ho was a iiaiivt* <if Dorsetshire, a 
■oldier, phj'sieiaii, and poet. Ho publisheii 
“ Lovo’s Victory,” a tra'ci-eomcd}’, in 1058. 
A portion of this appeared on the stage in 
1C78, under the title of *• Wits Led by the 
Nose, or a Poet’s Kovongo.” In uiqicarod 
his Pliaronnida,” a heroic poem. Campbell 
writes of this work — 

“ His * Pharounitla,’ whieh Lsugbaiuc says 
has nothing to reennunend it, is one of tbo 
^ most interesting stories that was ever told in 
verse, and contained so much amusing matter 
i as to bo made into a proso novel in the reign 
of Charles 11. What Dr. Johnson said 
unjustly of l^Iilton’s Conius, that it was like * 
gold hid under a rock, may unfortunately bo 
applied with too much propriety to * Phoroii- 
nido.* Never, perhaps, was so much beautiful 
design in poetry inaTTod by infelicity of 
execution; his ruggedness of vorsifioiitiou, 
abrupt transitions, and a xtyle iliut is nt once 

slovenly and quaint, poiTotually interrupt 
in oi^oying the splendid figures and spirited 
passions of this romantic^! ablet, and i^eako us 
catch them ozdyby glimpses. I am well aware ^ 
that from a story closely interwoven a few 
■elected passages^. while they may be more 
than soffieient to exempli^ the faalta» are not 


enongh to diieover the full worth of Chamber* 
layne. His sketches, slready imperfect, mnat 
appear still more so in the shape of frag- 
ments; wa must peruse the narrative itself 
to appreciate the rich breadth and variety of 
its scenes, and we must perhaps accustom 
onr vision to the thick medium of its uncouth 
stylo to epjoy the power and pathos of hia 
oharactors and situations. Under all <the 
defects of the .poem, the reader will then 
indeed feel its unfiuishod hints aft'ect the heart 
and dilate the imagination. From the fate 
of Ohamberlayno a young poet tnay learn one 
important Jusson, tliat.lie who neglects the 
subsidiary ifroros of taste has every chance of 
being noglociod by poMterity, and that the 
pride of genius must not prompt him to 
disdain the study of liarmouy and of stylo.” 


EDMUND WALT.ER. 

” Edmund AVallor, born at Oolcshill, Hert- 
fordshire, in March, 100.5, was tho son of 
Hohort Waller, Esep, a gouthnnan of an ancient 
family and good fortune, who married a sisior 
of tho celebrated John Hampden, Tho death 
of his father during his infancy loft him heir 
to an ostato of X3,500 a year, at th.at x>criod 
an ample fortune. Ho was edncaiod first at 
Eton, whence he wa.s ri*rnoved to King’s 
(Jollogo, Cambri<lge. His election to Parlia- 
ment was as early as between his sixiocYith or 
80 vent ecu th year ; and it was not much later 
that ho made Ids apx>caraiicc as a xioui : and it 
is remarkable that a coj^y of versos which he 
addressed to JMnee Charles, in his eightuonili 
year, exhibits a style and character of vorsifi- 
catioii as perfectly formed as thosu of his 
maturest x^i*oductions. Ho again served in 
Parliament before he was of ago ; and ho con- 
tinued his services to a later period. Not 
insousiblo of tho value of wealth, ho augmented 
liis x^ivternal fortune by marriage with a rich 
city heiress. In tho long intermissions of 
Parliament which occurred after 1G28, ho 
retired to his mansion of Boaconsficld, where 
ho continued his classical studies, under tho 
direction of his kinsman Morloy, afterwards 
bishox) of 'VVinchoster; and he obtained ad- 
mission to a society of able men and polite 
scholars, of whom Lord Falkland was the con- 
nect) ug medium. 

*• Waller became a widower at tho age of 
twenty-five ; he did not, however, s^md much 
time in monniing, but declared hiinselt the 
niiitor of Laily Dorothea Sydney, eldeat 

daughter of the Earl of Leicester, whom he 
has immortalized under the XKiotical name of 
9aoch.aris8a. She is describe by him as a 
majestic and soornful beauty ; and he seenw 
to delight more in her oontraat, the gentler 
Amoret, who is snpxsoaed to have been a leidj 
Sophia Murray. Neitherol these ladle 0 » how** 
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#v«r, wa» won by bin poetio strains; and, liks 
aaoUier nfyii» bn oonsoled bimsdf in a second 
marriage. 

** When the king^s necessities compelled 
him, in 1640, once more to apply to the repre- 
sentatiTes of the people, W^er, who was 
returned for Agmond^hiun, decidedly took 
XMurt with the members who thought that tlic 
redgBSB of grievances should precede a vote 
for supplies ; and he mode an energetic speech 
on the occasibn. Ho continued during three 
years to voto in general with the Opposition in 
the Long Poltiamcnt, but did not ciitoi* into 
all their measures. In particular, ho oinployod 
much cool argument against the proposal for 
the abolition of Episcopacy; and ho spoke 
with freedom and severity agsiiust sotno other 
plans of the Hon ho. In fact, ho was at 
length bocomo a zealous loyalist iu his incliiiii- 
tioiiH ; and his conduct under the difficulties 
into which this uitaclimont involved him 
bLM'amo a sourc'c of his indelible disgrace. A 
short narrative will suffice for the cliicidittioii 
of this matter. 

“ Waller had a brother-in-law, named Torn* 
kyns, who was clerk of the <piccn*B council, 
and pOh^cshtMl great iutiuenco in the city 
among the warm lojalists. On consulting 
together, they thought it would bo posMble to 
raise a powcrlul party, which might oblige the 
Pnrliament to adopt ]>:icilic nieu»‘un*s, }>y re- 
sisting the payment of the taxes Itj vied for the 
support of the war. About tliis time Sir 
Nii'liolas (Vispe fomir*d a design of more 
dangerous import , which was that of i \citiug 
the king’s friends in the city to an open 
resist iinco of the authority of Parliament ; and 
for that puns>^c ho obtained a I’ommih'-ion of 
array troin his majesty. I’his plan appears to 
have bcc»ii originally uncoiinocted with the 
other ; yet the <'Oinmission was mode known 
to Waller and Tornkyns, and tlio whole was 
compounded into a horrid and dreadful jilot. 
Waller and Tomkyn.s wore a)iprcli ended, when 
the pusillanimity of the former diHclo.sod tlic 
whole secret. ‘He was so confounded with 
fear,* (says Lord C larcndon,) * that lie con- 
fe««cd whatever lie lioil licard, said, thonglit, 
or scon, all that he knew of himself, and all 
that he susiieetod of others, without concealing 
any person, of what degree or quality soever, 
or any discourse which he had over upon any 
occasion entertained with them.’ The con- 
clusion of this business was, that Tomkyns, 
and Chalonor, another cciuspirator, were 
hanged, and that Wallor was expelled the 
Houbo, tried, and condemned; but after a 
year’s imprisonment, and a fine of ten thou- 
Hand ponnds, was HuffeToil to go into oxile. 

He chose Bonen for his fiist placo of forei(^ 
exile, where he liyed with his wife till his 
removal to Paris. In that capital he main* 
tained the appearance of a man of fortune, 
and entertain^ hospitably, supporting this 
style of living chiefly by the sale of hia wife’s 
lewela. At length, after the lapse of ten 


years, being ndnoad to what he oalled hie 
rump jewel, be thought it time to^ bprij foe 
permission to return to his own ooiui^* He 
obtained this Uoenee, and was aleo restored te 
^his estate, though now diminished to half its 
former rental. Here he fixed his fd)ode, at a 
house built by himself, at Beaeonsfield; and 
ho renewed hia courtly strains by adulation to 
Cromwell, now l^oteotor, to whom his mother 
was related. To this usurper the noblest 
tribute of his muse was paid. 

*‘Wheii CharloR II. was restored to the 
crown, and past character was lightly re* 
garded, the Htaiiia of that of Waller were for- 
gotten, and his wit and poetry procureil him 
notice at court, and admission to the highest 
ciivloH. Ho had also siiffi<*ioiit interest to 
obtain a seat in the House of Commons in all 
the parliaments of that reign. The king’s 
gracious mauiiorR omboldoiiod him to aak for 
the vibi^aiit place of pro\ott of Eton Colleget 
which was |.*TanliHl him ; but Ijtml (Murendon, 
tlicu l.ord ('hanc'eUor, icfitscd to set the E>ual 
to the grant, alleging that by the statutes 
laymen acre excluded from that proiostHhip. 
This wxis thoiiglit the reason why Waller 
joined the l>ukc ot lluckiugham iu his hostility 
against Claiviidon. 

On the acci s'^ion of James II., Wallor, then 
in his 80th jear was cdioncii rc]>r4»sonlative 
for Saltash. Having now considerably ]>aHstHl 
the usual limit of human life, he turned bis 
thoughts to devotion, and conqtnsod Home 
divine poems, the usual tai-k lu which men of 
gaiety terminate their I'urcer. Ho iIumI ut 
Heacoubfield in October, 1087, in the Sllrd year 
<d’ his ago. Ho left sovc^ral childron by his 
s<»coiid wife, of whom the inheritor of his 
€»state, Edmund, at ter representing Aginoiides- 
hain iu l\iiiiameut, bceatuo a convert to 
Quakerism. 

“ Waller was one of the c.irhof't poets who 
obtained rci)utatioii by ilio Hwcciiiess and 
hoiioruusncss ot lus strains ; and thorn are 
pcrliups few m.i'^ic'rs at tlic present day who 
hurpa>-H lum iii this iMirticiilar.” — Aikiti’s 
Select Works oi the Bntibh Poets,” xjp. 142-3. 


JOHN MILTON. 

John Milton, a poet of the first nunk in 
ominciico, was tlescendod from an anemat 
family, settled at Milton, in Oxfordshire. His 
father, whoso desertion of the Koman Catholio 
faith was the cause of his disinheritaiMMy 
Hcttlod iu London as a scrivener, and marrying 
a woman of good family, hud two flonfl tali a 
daughter. John, the eldest son, was bom in 
Bread Btreet, on December 9, 1608. He 
•reeeivea the rudiments of-leacning from a 
domestic tutor, Thomaa 'Xoiaig, aftenrordo 
chaplain to the English mermuarts at Hamburg, 
whose merits are grftefoUy ‘ocmimomorated by 
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Us impU in a Latin ^egy. At a proper age 
lie was sent to St. Paul’s School, and there 
began to distinguish himself by his intense 
application to study, as well as by his poetical 
tfdonts. In his sixteenth year he was re* 
moved to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where 
ho was admitted a pensioner, under the tuition 
of Mr. W. Chappel. 

*‘Of hiB course of studies in the university, 
little IS known , but it appears, from soveral 
exorcises preserved m his works, that ho had 
acquired extraor<linary skill in writing Latin 
verses, which are of a purer taste than any 
preceding compositions of the kind by Kngli*)h 
scholars He took the degrees both of Ilachclor 
and Master of Arts , the latter in 1(132, when 
he left Cambridge He renounced his original 
intention of entc nng the Church, for whi< h he 
has given as a loason, that, * coming to some 
maturity of 3 oars, ho had perceived what 
tyranny had invadccl it * , whuh denotes a man 
early habituated to think and act for himself 

“ Ho now rettirned to his father, who had 
retired troin hn‘<iiK ss to a residence at Horton, 
in Duck mgliamslj ire , and ho theie p ishcd live 
years in the fltiuly of the best Roman and 
Grecian authors, and in the coinpo-iitioii of 
some of hirt hin^st misccllanoons poems 'i his 
was the period of his ‘Allegro’ and ‘ Ponse- 
roso ’ , hib ‘ Comns * and ‘ Lycidas ’ That his 
learning and talents hod at this time attra< ted 
eonsidorable notice, appears from an applica- 
tion made to him irom the Hridgewatoi 
family, which produced his athmrablo m.istpie 
of ‘Conius,’ pel formed in at Ludlow 

Castle, bofoio the Karl of Bridgewater, then 
Lord ProHulont of Walos , and also 113 his 
* Aroades,’ part of an exitortaiiimontpieheTitud 
to the Countess Powoger of Derb3, at Hare- 
field, by some of her family 

“In 1638 ho obtained his father s leive to 
improve himself b3 foreign travel, and set out 
for the Continent Passing through I’ranco, 
he proceeded to Italy, and bpoxit a con->idcr 
able time in that seat of the arts and of 
kteraturo At Naples ho was kindly reconod 
by Manso, Manpiis ot Villa, who had lonjf 
before doBcr>eil the gratitude of poets b3' his 
patronage of Tasso , and, in return for a lau- 
datory distich of Manso, Milton addressed to 
him a Latin poem of gieat elegance He left 
Italy by the way of Coiicva. whore ho con 
traoted on acquaintance with two learned 
divines, John Dioilati and Frederic Spanhoim , 
and he returned through France, having been 
absent about a year and three months 

“On his arrival, Milton found the nati«m 
agitated by civil and religious dispntes, which 
threatened a onsis , and as he had expressed 
himself impatient to be present on the theatre 
of oontention, it has bWn thought extraor- 
dinary that he did not i^ediately pl^^ce him- 
self in some aotiye station. But his turn was< 
not militaxy ; hia fortune precluded a seat in 
Parliament i the Rulpit he had declined , and 
lor the bar he had made preparation. His 


taste and habits were altogether literary ; for 
the present, therefore, he fixed himself in the 
metropolis, and undertook the education of 
his sister’s two sons, of the name of Phillips. 
Soon after, he was appbed to by several parents 
to admit thoir children to the benefit of his 
tuition He therefore took a commodious 
house in Aldorsgato Street, and opened an 
academy. Disqpprovmg the plan of education 
in the public schools and amvcraitios, ho de- 
xiatcd from it as widely os possible Ho put 
into the hands of his scholars, instead of the 
common classics, such Greek antL Latm authors 
as treated on tho axrts and sciences, and on 
philosopliy , thus expecting to instil the know- 
ledge of things with that of words. We are 
not informed of tho result of his plan , but it 
will appCiir singular that one who had himself 
drunk so deeply nt tho Muses’ fount bhould 
withhold the draught from others Wo loam 
ho\\t\cr, that ho pertormod the ta^k of in- 
struction with great assiduity 

“ Milton did not long suffer himself to ho 
under tho leproach of having neglected the 
public cause in his pin\ ate xmrsmts , and, in 
1641, ho published four tioatiscs rekitivo to 
church government, in wine h ho gave tho pre- 
ponderance to the proshytcrian form above 
the episcoiiahau Resuming tho same con- 
trovers v in tho following 3 oar, ho numbered 
among his antagonists such men a^ Bishop 
Hall and Archbishop Usher His father, who 
had been disturbed by the king s troops, now 
came to live with him , and tho nccesMity of a 
female hood of hin h a house, caused Miltnn 
in 1613, to form a connection with tho 
daughter of Richard Powell, Esq , a niagis- 
frato of OxfordshiiHJ Tins was, in sevoial 
respects, nn unhappy marriage , for hi-, father 
in-law was a zealous royahbt, and his wife had 
occn^-tomcd herself to tho jovial hu-.pitality of 
that party Sho had not, therefore, passed 
abo\o a raontli in her husband’s house, when, 
ha^ mg procure d an mvitation from her father, 
sho w ont to pass the summer in his mansion 
Milton’s mMtations for her return were treated 
with contempt, upon which, regardmg her 
conduct as a desertion which broke the nuptial 
contract, ho determined to pnmsh it by repu- 
diation In 1614 he published a work on 
* Tho Doctrmo and Disciplme of Divorce * , 
and, in tho next year, it was followed by 
‘ Tctixiohordon, or Expositions upon the four 
chief Places in Scripture which treat of 
Marriage ’ Ho further reduced his doctrine 
into practice, by paying his addresses to a 
young lady of groat accomplishments , but, as 
ho was paying a visit to a neighbour and kins- 
man, he was surprised with the sudden entrance 
of his wife, who throw hersdf at his feet, and 
implored forgiveness. After a short struggle 
of resentment, he took her to his bosom ; and 
he sealed the reconciliation by opening hu 
house to her father and brothm, when they 
had been driven from home by the triumph m 
the republican arms. 
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** In the pirogiesaof Milton’e prose works, it 
wiU be right to mention his ‘ Areopagitioa ; a 
Speech of Mr. John Milton, for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Pitting,’ — a work published in 
1644, written with equal spirit and ability, 
and which, when reprinted in 1738, was 
affirmed by the editor to be the best defence 
that hod ever then appeared of that essential 
article of public li^rty. In the following 
year^ took care that his poetical character 
should not bo lost to the world, and published 
his * Juvenile Poems,* Latin and English. 

“ Milton's pryiciples of the origin and end of 
government curried him to a full approbation 
of the trial and execution of the king ; and, 
in order to conciliate the minds of the people 
to that act, ho published, early in 1649, a 
work, entitled, *The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates; proving tliat it is lawful, and 
hath been so hold through all ages, for any 
who have the imwer, to call to account a 
tyrant or wicked king ; and, after duo convic- 
tion, to depose and put hiui to death, if the 
ordinary niagistrato have ziogleotod or denied 
to do it.* C'ortauily, it would not be easy to 
express, in stronger teinis, an author's resolu- 
tion to lea\ c no doubts conconung his opinion 
on this imi>ortaut topic. His appointment to 
the Latin {Sccrctarysliip to the Oounoil of 
State was, probably, the consequence of his 
decision. 

The learned Fionchman, Salmasius, or Bau- 
moibc, having been hired by Charles 11 , while 
m Holland, to write a work in favour of the 
royal cause, which ho entitled * Defonsio 
Begia,* Milton was employed to answer it; 
which he did in 1651, by his celebrated * Do- 
fensio pro Populo Anglicano,* in which he 
exercised all his powers of Latin rhetoric, both 
to justify the republican party, and to con- 
fonnd and vilify the famous scholar against 
whom he took up the pen. By this piece he 
acquired a high reputation both at home and 
abroad ; and he received a present of a thou- 
sand pounds from the English government. 
His book went through several editions ; while, 
on the other hand, the work of Salmasius was 
suppressed by the States of Holland, in whose 
service ho lived as a professor at Leyden. 

Milton’s intense application to study had, 
for some years preceding, brought on an affec- 
tion of the eyes which gn^ually impaired his 
sight , and, before be wrote his * Defensio,’ 
he was warned by his physicians that the 
effort would probably end in total blindness. 
This opinion was soon after justified by a 
gntta setena which seized both his eyes, and 
subjected the remainder of his life to those 
privations which he has so feelingly described 
in some passages of his poems. His inteb 
leotual powers, however, suffered no eclipse 
from this loss of his sensitive faculties ; and 
he pursued without intermission both his 
official and his controrendal oconpations. 
Cromwell, about this time, havi^ assamed 
the snpreme power, with the title of Pro* 


teotor, Milton acted with a subservience 
toward this usurper which is the part of his 
conduct that it is the most difficult to justtfjr. 
It might have been expected, that when the 
wisest and most oons^ntiouB of the repub- 
licans had become sensible of his arts, and 
opposed his ambitious projects, the mind of 
Milton would neither have been blinded by 
hU hypocrisy, nor overawed by his power. 
Possibly the real cause of his predilection 
for Cromwell, was that ho saw no refuge 
from the intuloraiico of the Presbyterians, 
but in the moderation of the Protector. And, 
in fact, the very passage in which ho addresses 
him with the loftiest encomium, contains a 
free and noble exhortation to him to respect 
that public liberty, of which he appeared to 
bo the guardian. 

“ Cromwell at length died ; and so zealous 
and sanguine was Milton, to the very last, 
that one of his latest political productions 
was, ^ A ready and easy Way to establish a 
free Commonwealth.* It was in vain, how- 
ever, to ooiitend, by pamphlets, with the 
national inclination ; and Charles II. rotumod 
in trnunph. Milton %%as discharged from his 
ufficu, and lay for some time concealed in the 
hou*%o of a friend. The House of Commons 
desired that his Majesty would issue a pro- 
clamation to call in Milton's ^ Defence of the 
People,' and ‘ Icouoclustes,’ together with a 
book of Goodwyu's. The books wore accord- 
ingly burnt by the common hangman ; but the 
authors were rotumod as having absconded; 
nor, in the act of indemnity, did the name of 
Milton appear among those of the excepted 
persons. 

Ho now, in reduced circumstances, and 
under the discountenanoo of power, removed 
to a private habitation near his former resi- 
dence. Ho had buried his first wife ; and a 
second, the daughter of a Captain Woodcock, 
in Hackney, died in childbed. To solace his 
forlorn condition, he desired his friend. Dr. 
Paget, to look out a third wife for him, who 
recommended a relation of his own, named 
Elizabeth MinshuU, of a good family in 
Cheshire. His powerful mind, now centered 
in itself, and undisturbed by contentions and 
temporary topics, opened to those great ideas 
which were continually filling it, and the 
result was, * Paradise Lost.’ Much discussion 
has token place concerning the original con- 
ception of this grand performance ; but what- 
ever hint may have suggested the mde ontUn^, 
it is certain that all the creative powers of a 
strong imagination, and all the accumulated 
stores of a life devoted to learning, were ex- 
pended in its completion. Though he appears, 
at an early age, to have thought of some 
subject in the heroic times of English history, 
as peculiarly calculated for English verse, yet 
his religifos tom, andtassidnoas study of tito 
Hebrew Scriptures, prodooed affinal preference 
of a story derived from the Sacred Writings* 
and giving scope to ^ iatvoductioii of his 



iiMKiIogioal system It woiil4 be sepeHliums, 
life tunet to wenh the metotB of Miltozi*! 
gseat work, whidh stands so mnoh beyond 
ocmipobtion, but it may be affirmed, that 
w^tever his other poems can exhibit of beauty 
in some parts, or oS grandeur in others, may 
alt bo referred to * Paradise Lost* as the most 
perfect model of both 

* Milton, not exhausted by this great effort, 
followed it in 1670 by ‘Faradiso Begamod,’ 
written upon a suggostion of the Quaker 
Elwood’s, and apparently regarded as the 
tbeologic^ completion of the * Paradise Lost * 
iUthough, in point of m\cntion, its infenoniy 
IB plainly apparent, yet modem ontiusm has 
pronounced that tlioroare passigoa in it by no 
means unworthy of the genius of Milton, 
allowance being made for the small compass 
of tl e Hulijoct, and his purpose in writing it 
Togctlicr witli it appearc 1 liis tragi dy of 
'Simpson Agomstos composed upon tho 
model of antiquity iiid ntvoi intended for the 
stag! 

“ With this work his poetical account closes 
and a f(w pieces in pirsi c in pcaiccly cl urn 
puitiriiln notuo II) sink tran<iiiilly im h r 
an < \hiMistion of the v till i owt is in Nov< ml ci 
1(»7 1 \>lu n lie h id nc ailv i ompli to 1 Ins C< lli 
^eir. Ihs itmainswcKK irricdii m liis hou-<c 
u\ Buiihill hiells to tho (hiirih ot St Giles 
Cripi h ^ato with i inintrms and splendid 
atioiiduiKe No mennmeiit in irKt I tho tomb 
of this ^nat man 1 iit Ins memojy u is h 
noun I with a tomb in 17 17 in \Vc timn ter 
Ahhe\ it the expense ot \u lit »r Henson Jhc 
only fniiily whom hj 1 ft we i< eliu^hteis 
Si 0 All in h British Pe e ts If in 11 ool of 
Fng lit bj Bev Dr An Shaw r Hist 
of 1 ng r it ( hiinil I is H C 1 iig 1 li 
vol 1 bci^iiij,c< nr s i aiiv iiiul Poets cf 
Bntinii < inq lulls '^lees I’r ft ssoi 

Spi]diii''s ‘ Hist Lng Lit Gilhllius 
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ANimifW MARVFLL 

“This noble min h d j iDiot end poet the 
fiiond ol Milton tho M d« 1 ol a darl ini 
cornij t a — t iitl ful found anumg the f nth 
loss faithful onU h is bom in Hull in 

IbSO Ho was stni t ) C a nbridj,i and is snd 
thoie to ha\o ntiilj fill n a Mitiin to the 
pio^elvtising Tcsuits nlo ciitioid him to 
Lonelon His father however a clergyman in 
Hull went in sonioh of anel bi ought him back 
to his iinnersiiv, where speedily by extensile 
culture and tho vigoitus uxorci oof his power 
fill faculties ho emancipated himselt for c\or 
from the domimon and tho danger of tho 
dominion, of superstition and bigotry We 
know littlo more aboi]^ the early days of our 
poet When ^nly twenty, be lost nis fath<3r 
in remarkable mpumBtances In 1640 ho had 
embarked on Humber, in company with 


a yoafhful pair whmn he was to many at 
Baamw, in lanoclnshire The weather was 
calm , but Haryell, seized with a anddeii pre- 
sentiment of danger, threw hiB staff aidiore, 
and cned out, ' Ho for heaven ' ’ A storm 
came on, and the whole company perished 
In consequence of this sad event, the gentle- 
man, whose daughter was to have been married, 
conceiving that the father had saenficed his 
life while performing an act of fnend^'hip, 
adopted young Marvell as his son Owing to 
thiR, he received a hotter education and was 
sent abroad to travel It is Raid that at Romo 
ho mot and formed a friendskip with Milton, 
then engaged on his immortal r ontinental tour 
Wo find Marvell neit at Constantinople os 
‘Secret iry to tho FngliRh FnibaRsy at that 
Court Wo then lose Right ot him till 1653, 
wlion ho was engaged by tho Protector to 
suponiitcnd tho education of a Mr Dutton at 
i ton I or a year and a half after Ciomwcll s 
dcatli Mm veil issistcd Milton as T atm Soert 
tary to tho Protector Our readers iro all 
famili ir with tho print of C romwcll and Milton 
pcito 1 together it tho council table — fl o one 
the ex I Tct^s imago of ac live powoi ind rugged 
gi indciir the ithci of thoughtful maio^ty and 
f there il ^ra o Mariill iniqht hive been 
ad led is a tlui 1 ind Icoomo the omhhmof 
strong T n i^h sm^o an I ini oirupt ihlo into 
gritv A lettn ol Miltons was not long 
since disiovciod dstid tobrmry 16'>2 in 
whith ho hjoals ct Man oil as fitted by lus 
1 IK wh d^o of T atm uni lus cvpiricnoo ot 
toichmg to bo his tant lie was not 
aiiomtcl howo\ r till IG 7 In 1G60 ho 
bee imo mcml ir for Hull 'ind w is re clcctc 1 
ns long as he lived Ile> s I H b \vi\ci 
from I ngliiid Ici two >i us n 11 Ic^i miiig 
of the rc uii m G< rniani an 1 H IJ ind After 
wards he sought lca\c from lus eoiiptitnents 
to at as Ami isNalor SocrttaT\ to loid 
( iilislo it tlu Nirtlicrn Courts hut fiom ih 
>1 ir IGG'S to his ilcath lus attention to his 
p irli iinonl irv duties w is unn nutting He 
I on*‘t inilv i rr ] i n Ir I with lus constituent 
and iiftoi the longest sittings ho used to will) 
out for Ihi 11 use a minnti ar r onnt of pul lie 
proceedings ere he went ti be 1 or tool an> 
refreshment He was cm of the last members 
who rtcii\<d piv from the town ho ropre 
sente 1 (2 a lay was probable tho «nin) and 
lus constituents wen wont beside to Rend 
him bairels of ah as tokens of their regard 
M irvell ppoko little in tho Hoiibe bnt his 
heart and vote wero alwais in the right place 
Fven PnneoRnjerteontmually consulted him, 
and was hometimcs persuaded by him to sup- 
port the po| nlar side and Xing C hrrlos, 

haling mot him once m private was so de- ^ 
lighted with his wit and agreeable manners, | 
that he thought him worth trying to bnbe 
Ho sent Lord Danby to offer him a mark of 1 
hiR Majesty’s consideration Marvell, who i 

was seated in a dingy room up several flights I 

of stairs, dedmed &e proffer, and, it is said, j 
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called bm^ ajpc Mirfgr and cIn^^ fie wimi Ute 

ibribfee eeoomiTedayirentlweauM ton of a fanner in WoroecfeMftlive. Vt la 

of and wae not likely, therefore, to donbtfiil whether he teoeited a nidvetfdty 

ease for or need a bribe When *lie Treaenrer eduoation ; for, thoogh alleged to lum teeided 

wee gone, be bad to send to a fnend to borrow some years at CamMdge, be le not known to 

a guinea Althongh a silent senator, Marvell have matriculated at any oolloge Ho iewfter* 

was a oopioiis and popular writer He attacked wards found in the family of the Countess of 

Bishop Parker for his slavish principles, in a Kent, and enjoying the friendship of the 

piece entitled ‘The Behearsal Transposed/ learned Selden He appears agaui, probably 

in which he takes occasion to vindicate and in the <apacit> of tutor, in tlio service of bir 

pafiegynse his old colleague Hilton liis ano Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell s ofhcorH, who 

nymouB ‘ Aqpount of the Growth of Arbitrary is considered to bo the piotot^po of lludibras. 

Powei and Popeiy m England ' excited a son- ilio Kcstoration brought to his foi tunes a 

saiion, and it| reward was offcied for the ap- i,leam of hope Ho obtainc<l employment as 

prehension of tho author and printer Marvell scHretar} to the I'nrl of Cirbc^ry II iMng lost 

had many of the elements of a first rate poll his w ife s fortniio through bad soeunties ho 

tieal panipkileteer Ho had wit of a most became in author and published, in 1 h(> I, tho 

pungent kind gicat though course fertility of first part ot his Satire It was iciciied wiflt 

fancy, and a spirit of indc j)eiickueu that nnbonndcd popularity, and w is inach known 

nothing could subdue or damp Ho was the at court thiou,^h the kindnc s of the 1 ail of 

undoubted aiucstoi of the* Defoes, Swifts, Dorset The author howc^ci was nun warded 

Stetks JuiiiUHs *111(1 Ikiikc- in whom tins The king is snd to h ue* giien him JL‘>00 but 

kind ol aiithci^hip leachod its perlectiou, of this then is no proof In fho siih^oipieut 

(CISC el to bo fugitive and assumed eiassical ycais he |utli lu I tit mk >ii 1 iiid thiitl 

nnk of his ] o( 111 Hid du I iii indite nr cmu lOhO 

Maiitll had been lepcafcdly fine itc nod Liu iie^kcf of tin kin ••is the nioic c riminal, 
with sivsin 1 10 X 1 , and heiuc when he di«d | '*iiue the Satiio iiiiM hc'Mcwid as a \ ilinlde 
hud ( > eii tho l()th of Au^ist 1(»7S it was . | tec of ,^( od kimco t > the io> ili t (ai]*jr 

Minui « t tint he hsd be cn leitcAed bj i<»ihOii Hio id t aiuatun and mnaculou iei c ot wit 

The i c rj or itu n I f Hull \ot< il a Mim to dc fi ly ' excit iJw ir uiiiie I stin^ib to held up the 
his fuiu r il t \]>ei e-* and foi i using i itioiiii Pmitun j irl\ lo < nti i»| t uidiilKuU *1 ho 

moiit to Ins iiK m ry but owiii •' to the luict idc i. of tliupicci is e i c ur-c Icii wc 1 fuiii 

Icume ol fhi toiiif throii^li tlu icetoi ol the (enunfes f ut thiK h no icsunlliiuc be 
parish fhis \ofn< t il h t w is i oi xf th tunc fwetii thotwoweul Hiidibi is i lho]ou(ldv 

credo 1 He was buried in St (jik s in the 1 iigli h llic whole ) oc m is a ((itiiiiiLl 

1 1 lls s| iikk of biilhai ( > idoiiic d b> Hie n im 

Ouf of file strong eime forth swertness, <1 imm i i h nmnp, ] iiigii i„( chnutci ind 

haitli flu Hebicw locoid And so from tho iinu ci aie nioulhdiitihi lutliorhwill No 


‘•tnidv \ndicw Hxiidl liave proceeded sneh 
soft ind loioly strniis as •‘The 1 m]<.i«uii*- 
‘ilu N\iiiph eomplaiiung for the ckath ot 
her 1 nwn \oniig lo\o* &o I lio statue 
of Alimnc n lee ime musical at tho dawn and 
th* tern 1 if not whom no bribo eould buy 
and no tlaftcri melt is found sj mpatliisiiig in 
fcouf, with i boatful ot baiudicd 1 Tic,]ishnie,n in 
ill* iimotc iiermiidus and inditing Ihou’^hts 
ui a Cuirekn, liom which you might suppose 
tint ho hid s^Kiit hii lifo nioic with melons 
thill with men, and was better aec]ULiiitcd 
with the motion*^ ot a bee hi\o than with the 
route sts of Pailinment and the distractions 
of \ ino'.t didraeted age It was said (not 
with iheirougli truth) of Milton, that ho could 
cut out a t olossus fiom a rock, but could not 
eaiie heads upon chom stones — a task which 
his assistant may be s iid to have performed 
in li H stood, in his small but dc Icctable copies 
of ^erso — Gilhllan's Less-known Bntigh 
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SAMUEL BUTLER. 

Samud Butler, bom 1612, died 1680 The 
particnilars of tiie life of the author of * Hiidi- 


ihyirit IS *-u cc mi he lied tli it ho w iiits woid i 
to form its f ouiili ij ait no image soiiiiioti* 
tiiuthis hindc iiiiiot e ompi 1 it into hw ‘-(i\ (c 
Iho woik IK inifini lie i, ind fioni the i iiie,i ol 
yc xis ovei whiih it w is j ublislud tin j Ian js 
(ksultoiy 111 1 iin on put Jin ) c i il cd 
‘lludibris ih diet so solid, tluf if *-110111 i be* 
taken li btfle if i tune J< cm of thotc* 
woils who e ()i 1 inuriafic picfi il wj*>rkau 
hiswtieii itsi it 11 let th j 111 » cl tlio 

liijgui^r JIn ]o|ulii^> cf Iin libra t 
c HIM I toi genes of tin intl 1 1 tel uftcrhic 
(le itli Gcniiitn 1 emain ui ] n sc and 
rci ( A eif published in 17 by Vli IhjtP, 
fre m in luusc ni ts li ft in po essioii of Untie r s 
friend Mr l^mpruoMllc — (Scrimgcours 
“ I'cM»try and Po* ts oi I iitain, pp 223 ) 
8 ce Dibdin s Library Compaiuori , Pre- 
fact to lludibra'', by Rev Dr Nash; 
Ilollam s “Tntroduet to Lit History’ , AHi- 
bone’s “ Cnt Died: Eng Lit ” 


OHARLHB COTTON. 

Charles Cotton, bom 168^* died 1687, best 
known as the fnend of Iza^ Walton, had 

m * 
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an antate in Perbyshire upon the rirer Dove, among the noademioal poets of this period, 
oelebrat^ for its trout. He wrote several hn- By his father's death, in 1654, he snooeeded 
morons poems, and his ** Voyage to Ireland," to the estate, and, removing to the metropolis, 
Campbell remarks, seems to anticipate the he made his entrance into public ^e, mder 
manner of Anstey in the *‘Bath Guide/* the anspiccs of his kinsman. Sir Gilbert 
Shaw's ** Hist. Kng. Lit.," p. 187. See Allt- Pickering, one of Cromweirs connoil and house 
bone's “ Crit. Dio. Kng. Lit." ; QilfiUan's of lords, and staunch to the principles then 
** liess-known British Poets." predominant. On the death of Cromwell, 

Drydon wrote some * Heroic Stanzas,' 
strongly market^ by the loftiness of expression 
and variety of imagery which characterised 
I hift more mature efforts. Thc^ were, how- 

EABL OP ROSCOMMON. I eve^^tieW with 80mo sorerity. 

At the Restoration, Drydenlo«tt no time m 
Earl of Roscommon, bom 1631, died 1685, obliterating former stains ; and, as far as it 
the nephew of the famous Strafford, prodiicoti was possible, rendered .-himsolf peculiarly dis- 
a poetical ** Essay on Translated Verse " ami , titigaiHho<l for the base servility of his strains, 
a version of the ‘"Art of Poetry" from j Ho greeted the king’s return by a poem, 
Horace, which wore received by the public . entitled * Astnea Redox,’ wliich was followed 
and the men of letters with an extravagance | by ‘A Panegyric on the Coronation : * nor 
of praise attributable to the respect thou did Lord Chancellor Clarendon escape his 
ontortainod for ony intellectual accomplish- enemniastio linos. His marriage with Lady 
ment in a nobleman. — Shaw's '*Hist. Eng. t Eli/al)eth Howard, danghterof the Earl of Berk- 
Lit." sliire, is supposed to have taken place in 1665. 

About this time he first appears as a writer 

for the stage, in which quality ho composed 

sc\ oral pieces ; uikI though ho did not display 
himself as a prime favourite of the dramatic 
EARL OF ROCHESTER. mu.se, his facility of harmonious versification, 

, ^ splendour of poetic diction, gained 

Earl of Rochester, born 1647, died 1680, so admirers. In 1667 ho published a sin- 

oelobrated for his insane debaucheries and the ^jar poem, entitled ‘Annus MirabilLs,* the 

witty eooeutrioities which made him one of Hiibjoots of which were, the naval war with 

the m<wt pTominont aipiroa in the proaigato tj,a Dutch, and the Bre of London. It was 

court of Oharlos 11., produced a number of written in four-lino stanzas, a form which has 

poems, chiefly songs and fugitive lyrics, whioli since gone into disuse in heroic subjects ; but 

proved how great were the natural talents ho piece abounded in images of genuiue 

ha^i wasted in the most insane oxtravngaiice : poetry, though iiitorinixod witli many extra- 
hia deathbed conversion and repentance pro- vagnnecs. 

dneed by the arguments of Bishop Burnet, ** At this period of Ids life Drydon became 
who has loft on interesting and edifying professionally a writer for the sUge, having 

aooount of his peuitont s last inomoniH, show ontered into a contract with the patentees of 

that, omul all his vioos, Rochester’s mind the King’s Theatre, to supply them with 

ratmnod the capacity for bettor thin^. Many three plays in a year, upon the condition of 

of his productions are unfortunately stoinod , i^j^g allowed the profit of one share and a 
with such profanity and ind^noy, that they i ciu.artor out of twelve .shares and three qnar- 
desorve the obUvion into which they are now into which the theatrical stock was 

I divided. Of the plays written upon the above 
! contract, a small proportion only have kept ^ 

thoir place on the stage or in the closet. On j 

the death of Sir W. Davenant, in 1668, i 
DRVDFK Dryden obtained the post of poet-lanreate, to ' 

which was added the sinecure place of his- 
“ John Drydon was born, probably in 1631, toriographer royal ; the joint salaries ofr which 
in the parish of Aidwinclo-Allsaints, in Nor- amount to Je200. 

thamptonahire. His father possessed a smaii The tragedies composed by Dryden were 

•state, acted as a iustico of the peace daring written in his earlier periods in rh^e, which 
the nsurj^tion, and seems to have been a circumstance probably contribat^ to the 
Presbyterian. John, at a propsfr ago, was poetioal^rant by which they were too much 
sent to Westminster school, of which Busby • characterised. For the correction of this 
was then master ; and vras thence eleoteil to fault, Villiers Duke of Buckingham, in con- 
a scholarship in Trinity College, Cambridge. i junction with other wits, wrote the celebrated 
He took his degress ^ bachelor and master of t burlesque drama, entitled * The Rehearsal,’ 
arto in the nniversi^ ; bat thong^i he had of which Dryden, under the name of Bayes, 
e^ttea two short copies of verses about the | was made &e hero $ and, in order to p^t 
time of his adauarion, his name doesnot occur { theridieule. Ids drees, phraseology, and mode of 
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recitation, were exactly imitatoil by the actor. 
It does not, however, appear that hits solid 
reputation as a poet was ii^ured by tliis 
attaok. He had the candour to ^acknowledge 
that several of the strokes were just, and ho 
wisely refrained from making any direct reply. 

** In 1681, and, as it is assorted, at the 
king’s express desire, ho wrote his famous 
political poem oiititlctl ‘ Ahsoloiu and Achi- 
topkel ’ ; in which tho iiicidoiits in the life 
of David wey adapted to those of Charles II. 
in relation to tho Duke of Monmouth an<l tlie 
Earl of Shatteshiiry. Its ptH*try and its 
seventy caused it to he read \\ith great 
oageruoHS ; and as it^ raiseil the author to 
high favour with the court party, so it in- 
volved him in irroeoneilahlo ciiiiiity with 
Oppoiujiits. Those feelings wore rendered 
more acute by his» ' Medal, a Satire on 
Sedition,’ written in the Haiiu' year, on o<*- 
casioii of a medal struck by the Whigs, when a 
grand jury returned to an iiidiet- 

rnent preferred against Lonl Shnflesbiiry, for 
high treason. The raiu*<Mir of this pieee i> 
not easily to be ]»jiralh*led among party poeni>. 
i In 16iS2, he publi-^^aMl ■ Mae-b’leeknoi*.’ u 
short piece, throwing rhlieiile upon his very 
unequal rival. Shad well. In the same year, 
One of his most serious pmuiis. the ^ ICeligio 
Loici,’ unuio its ii])pearune«^ Its )»iir{K>se 
was to give a coinpemlious view' of tlic argu- 
ments for revealed religion, and to ascertain 
iu what the authority of revolatioii essentially 
consists. 

“ Soon after tliis time he eoased to %vriti? 
for tho stage. Hi?' draniatie vein w'a.*» probably 
exhausted, and his cireuiiistamHiS wei*e dis- 
tressed. I'o this period Mr. Malone refers a 
letter written by him to Hyde, Karl of 
Rochester, iu which, w'ith modest dignity, he 
pleads merit oiiougli not to dcserA'c to starve, 
and requests some small employment in tlie 
eustoins or excise, or, at least, the payment 
of half a year’s pension for the supply of his 
present necessities. Ho never obtained any of 
the rt»(|uostcd pln<;es, anti w’as doometl to find 
tho booksellers his patrons. 

Charles II. died in lOHii. and was suctjeeded 
by his brother James 11.. w ho oiicnly ilcelared 

h.9 attachment to ihit religion of lionie. It 

was not long before Dryden conformed to tho 
same religion. This step has been the cause 
of much obloquy on one side, anti has found 
much excuse on tho other ; but if it be con- 
sidered. from a view of his past life, that, iu 
changing his religious profession, he coulil 
have had little difficulty to encounter, it will 
appear no breach of candour to suppose that 
hie immediate motive was nothing more than 
pereouid interest. The rcwanl he obtained 
from his compliance was an addition to his 
pension of JBIOO per annum. Some time 
after he was engaged iu a work which was 
the longest single piece he ever composed. 
ThiB was hi'j elaborate controversial poem of 
‘ The Hind and Panther.* When completed, 


I notwithstanding its unpromising subject, and 
I signal absurdity of plum, such was the power 
‘ of Drydon’s verse, that it was read with 
’ avidity, and boro every mark of occupying the 
I public attention. Tlio birth of a prince called 
j forth a congratulatory iiocni from Dryden, 

• entitled ^ Dritannia Rodiviva,* in which he 
veiitunnl to use a poet’s privilege of prophecy, 
foretelling a eoiumenciiig era of prosperity to 
the nation and the church from this auspi- 
cious event : but in vain ! ft)r the Revolution 
took place within a few months, and the hopes 

I of the party were blastotl for ever. j 

Dryden wa** a severe sufferer from the 
! ehnngc* : his ]>osts and pensions were taken 
; away, and the poetical liiiind was eonfcrretl 
; upon his iiisigniticant rival, Sliadwcll. He 
\va.s now, ill lulvanccd life, to depend upon 
. his ow'ii exertions R*r a security fmm absolute 
: indigcuH'e. faculties went equal to the 

enuTgeiM'y ; and it w'ill Mirpri»«e Mune theorists 
to bt^ told, that the ten coiieludiiig years of 
. his life, in whieh he wrutt* for brciul, au<l 
j coinposiHl at a certain rate per line, weiv 
I thoj-e «>f many of the pieivs wliieli have most 
«*c»ntributed to iiniiiortalise hi-i name. Thc3' 

; w'(‘re tho^e t)f his translatuin of Juvenal and 
Rersiiis; i»f that of Virgil entire, a work 

• whitdi enriehes the Knglish language, and has 
greatly proinoled the author’s fame: of hia 

, eelebrated ‘ Alexaialer’s Feast.’; and of his 
j F:ible.s, containing soino of the richest and 
mo.si truly poetical pie(‘es whieh 1 k> ever com- 
i posed. l>f th«?Ho, several will appear in the 
subsequent collection of Ids works. Nor 
ought his prose writings to be lu^glectcd, 
which, chiefly consisting (»f the critical essays 
preflxod to his poems, an* perforniunoes of • 
extraordinary vigour and comprehension of 
mind, and afford, )>erhups, tlu* best specimens 
of genuine Knglish. 

** I)ryden died of a s]>reading inflammation 

• ill one of his toes, on the lir-t of May, 1700, 
i ainl was buried in Westminster Abbey, next 
j to tho tomb of Chaucer. No monument 
I marked his ffrave, till a plain one, with his 
I bust, was erected, at tlm exis^u.-^e of Sheffield, 

; Duke of Buckingham. He left 1>ehiiid him 
I throe sons, all brought nj> to letters. His 

J own character was c<»ld and ro.'i?r\'od, biu.'U- 
I v;ard in personal advances to the great, anrl 
rather heavy iu conversation. In fact, ho 
! was too much engaged in literature to devote 

• miicli of his time to society. Few writers of | 

’ his time dc]ighte<l so much to approach tho <' 

verge of profaneness ; whence it may bo 
inferred, tliat though religion was an in- 
teresting topic of discussion to him, he had 
\ery little of its spirit in his heart.”— Aikin’a 
Select Brit. Poets,”«pp. 148-9. See Camp* 
j bell’s “Spec.”; AUibone’s “Crit. Diet. Eng. 

I Lit.”; Sir Walter Scott; HoUand’a “In- 
troduc.to Lit. Hist.” ffDr. Beattie’s “Essays”; 

•Dr. Garth’: “Pref. to thff Translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses ” ; 'Lord Brongham ; 
Pope’s Pref. to his ^Jijcanslation of Homer. 
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JOHN PHILIPS. 

Bnuiipton in Oxfordshiro wan tho birthplace 
of this poet. Ho was born on the SOth of 
Docembor, 1C7(>. Him father, Or. Stephen 
FhiiipH, was archdoacron of Salop, as well oh 
minifitor of Hampton. John, after some pre- 
liminary truinJiij^ at homo, was sent to 
IViochoetor, whcro ho distin^piishod himself 
by dilij^onon and g-ood-naturo, and enjoyed 
two gnifit luxuries, — tho rcoflirig of Milton, 
f^nd the having his horul eombed by sotno ono 
whilo ho eat still aurl in nipturo for hours 
together. This pleasiiro ho sharod with 
Vofuiiiie, and with humblor persons of our 
acquaintaiico ; the eorabiiig of whoso hair, 
they tell us, 

* Dissolves them into eestasios. 

And brings all heaven befoni their eyes-’ 

“In KifH, ho enterod Christ f-'hiirch, Cam- 
bridge. Hi.s inttuiiifm was to prosociito tho 
etudy of Tiiodioiiirs and ho took great delight 
In tho eognate ]>nrsnit.s of nalnral history anrl 
botany. His eliief friend was Kdinnnd Smith, 
(Rag Smith, as lie was gem ‘rally oalled,) a 
kind of miner Savage, well known in tlmso 
times as the anthoi* of ‘ Phmdra and 
polytus,’ ami for his eureless dissipation. In 
1703, Philips iirmluoed ‘The Splendid Shil- 
ling,’ whieh i»rove(l a hit, and seems to have 
diverted his aspirations from the domains of 
Aiieonlapius to those of Apolh), Holingbroke 
sought him out, «ml <‘inphiy(Ml him, after tho 
battle of llhniheiin, to sing it in n]ipositinn 
to AdiUson, tlm hiuri'ate of tho AVhigs. At 
tho house of the magiiiheont but nnprinei)»led 
St John, PhiUps wn»te his ‘ Hleiihoun.’ which 
was puhlished in 170.o. The year after, his 
‘ Cider,’ a jmmmu in t^vo books, appearctl, and 
was rc»c?eivcd wiili gnvit apphuisiY. lOnetMiragoil 
by this, ho jirojoided a poiuii on the Last Day, 
which all who an* tnvaro of the di(lieiilti«*s of } 
tho subject, and the liiniiatioti.s of the author's 
goTiiiiH, iriiKst rejoi«*e that he never wrote. 
Consiimptioii ami asthiiia removed him pre- 
maturely on the l.*ith of I'Vbrnary, 1708, ere 
ho had etiniploted his f hirty-thinl year. He 
was burieti in Hen>fonl Cathedral, and Sir 
Simon liareourt, afterwarrls r^»rd Chancellor, 
orocted a mouiimcnt to his memory in M'est- 
ininstor Abbey. \ 

“ Biilwer souiowhore record.-^ a story of John 
Martin in his early days. Ho was, on one 
occasion, re^luced to hU lost shilling. Ho had 

kept it, out of :i heap, from a partiality to its 
appoarnneo. It was very bright. Ho was 
compelled, at last, to part with it. Ho went 
out to a l>akor's shop to pnroliasc a loaf wdth 
hi» favourite shilling, ^liu had got tho loaf 
into his hiuuU, when" tho biikcr discovonvl | 
ihai tho shilling was a bad ono, and floor ' 
Martin had to resign tho loaf, and tak^baek his | 
dear, bright, bad shilling once more.'^ Ijongth 
of timo and cold criticism in like manner have 
rednoed John Philips to his solitary * Splendid 
Shilling.' Bat, thought bright, It is far from . 


bad. It is ono of the cleverest of parodies, 
and is perpetrated against ono of those oolosuai 
works which tho smiles of a thousand oarica- 
turos were muiblo to ipjuro. No great or 
good poom was over hurt by its parody : — 

I * ParadiHo Lost ' was not by ‘ Tho Splendi<] 
Shilling ' ; ‘ Tho Last Man * of Campbell 

was not by ‘ Tho Last Man * of Hood ; nor 
tho ‘ Linos on the Hiirial of Sir Jolm Moore ' i 
by thoir witty, well-known carioatnro.; eoiul 
if "The Vision of Judgment’ by Southey 
was laughed into oblivion by Byron's poem 
with tho same title, it was because Soutlicy's 
original was neither gootl nor groat. Philips’ 
pomti, too, is the fir-st of tho kimi ; and .siircl;.' 
wo should bo thankful to tlio author of the 
earliest effort in a stylo which lias created so 
niiicli innocent amusement. Dr. Johnson 
SfioakH. as if tho pleasure arising from sucli 
productions imp1ie<l a malignaui ‘ inoniGiitary 
triumph over that grmnkur whicli had 
hitherto hold its captives in adiiiiratioii.’ \\\.* 
think, on tho contrary, that it springs from \ 
our deep interest in the original jn’Oiluction, j 
making us alive to tho strange rescinblaius? ! 

tho caricature boars to it. It is oiir lovo tliat | 

provokes our laughter, ami hence* tlio admirers i 
of tho parodied poom are more delightod than I 
its enemies. At all events, it is by ‘The i 
Splendid Shilling’ alono — and that principally 
from its connection with Milton’s groat work | 
— that Philips is inomorabU*. His ‘ Cider ’ 
has soured with age, and tlio loud echo of his i 
Blonhoim battlc-picco has long since died j 
away." — (tilfillan's liCss-kiiowu Brit. Poet-*. ' . 

vol. iii., pp. 11-13. I 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEV. 

“Sedloy was one of tho.-o chnractor.s who 
exert n i»erson:il fnstuxiation over tln.*ir own 
ago without leaving any works bfdiimi 
to perpetuate the charm to posterity. He 
vras tho son of Sir John Sedloy of Aylo.sford, 
in Kent, *iml was born in When tin? 

Ro.storation took place he repaired to London, 
ami phiiigod into all tho licence of the time, 
sht»<liiing, however, over tho putrid fiool the 
sheen of his wit, mannors, and gcmiiis. Charles 
W'us Ko delighted wdth him, that ho is said to 
liiivc asked him whether ho Inwl not obtained I 
a patent from Nature to be Apollo’s viceroy. 
Ho erackod jests, isanod lampoons, wrote 
poems auil plays, and, ilosiiito sonic great 
blunders, was universally admiiwl oml 
lovofl. When his comedy of ‘ Bellamira ’ 
W'as aetoil, tho roof fell in. and a few, includ- 
ing tho author, were slightly iiyured. When 
a parasite told him that tho fire of the play 
had blown up the poet, house, and all, Sedley 
replied, ‘ No ; tho play was bo heavy that it 
broke down tho house, and burieil tho poet in 
his own rubbieh.’ Latterly he sobered down, 
entered parllainent, attended closely to public 
business, and became a defeennined opponent 
of the axbitcaiy measum of James II. To 
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ihis he me Btimulated by a peraonal reason. 
'James had seduced Sedley’s daug^hter, and 
made her Countess of Dorchester. * For 
making my daughter a countess,’ the father 
said, * I have helped to make his daughter ’ 
(Mary, Princess of Orange,) queen.’ 
Sedloy, thus talking, anting, and writing, 
lived on till he was sixty-two ^"cars of ago. 
i^e died in 1701. 

“ Ho has left notiiing that the world can 
cherish, o#3opt some light and graceful songs, 
sparkling ratJior with point than with poetry." 
— Gilfillan*# ‘‘ Less-known lirit. Poets," vol. 
iii., pp. 1, 2. 


THOMAS FL.\TMAN. 

Thomas Flatman, born Ki.'i.l, died 1072, 
was a native of London, oducateti at Oxford, 
skilled ixt law. ])aixitiiig, and pof'tr 3 '. In lOTl 
appeared a. collection of his poems ami songs. 
Ho coni]>o.so<l Pindaric Odes oii tluj Farl of i 
Ossory, Prince liiqicrt, and Charles II. For i 
that on the Karl of Ossory, the Duki* of j 
Ormoinl, his father, prcsi-ntetl the author with 
j n diaiiioiid ring woriJj Xino. It a])}ietii*s from 
the following bit of gossip of olil Anilnni^' 

I a AV<»o<l, who tlearly lovtfs a sly joke, that 
j Master Flatman, like many ba<'holors of 
I model*!! times, someiini<‘S amnsctl liimself with 
> ridieuling the coiiimbial happiness whi(di he 
; afterwards gladly embi*a<;e<l : “’riiis person was 
, in his 3 ’oiingor ihij's mueh against marriage, 
to the dislike of his father, and nnulo a song 
! describing the ciimbrauces with it, begimiing 
1 thus : — 

‘ Like a dog with a bottle tyed close to the 
tail. 

Like a Tory in a bog, or a thief in a jaylo,' &c. 

But being aftorw’urds smitten with a fair 
virgin and more with her fortune, (unkind 
Antlioiiy !) diti espouse her, Nov. 2t;, 1<>72, 
whereupon his ingenious comradc.s ilid serenade 
him that night with the said song." Atheii. 
Oxon. Allibonc oddo, This is just such a 
story as wo might expect from such a (^rust^^ old 
bachelor as Anthony' a Wood.” See Allibone's 
•* Crit. Diet, king. Lit.” 


JOHN QUARLES. 

. Of Francis QuarloB’s numerous family, 
I John is alono romemberod. Ho was a mom>K.‘r 

I of Exeter College, Oxford ; he boro anna for 
the king in the garrison of the city. Ho 
I seems to have been indebted for his education 
to Archbishop Usher, in whoso house he 
resided. Upon the dccea.se of this prelate, 
whom ho loved sincerely, he composed an 
Elegy beginning with those beautiful lines ; — 

j “ Then weep no more : See how his peacefol 
breast, 

Beck’d by the hand of death, takes qniet rest. 
Disturb him not ; but let him sweet]^ take 
A full repose ! be bath been long awake." 


The feet of Sion*B watchman must have been 
weary, says the sweet-worded B. Axis WiU- 
mott, and his eyes heavy with sleep. Ho 
stood by his sovereign till the strength of the 
royalists was exhausted, when he retinid to 
London in a mean condition, and about 1649 
bade farewell to England and wont abroad. 

' Upon his return ho lived by litcraturo. He 
xlied in 1665 of the plague. He wrote much, 
and by many ho was esteemed a good poet, 
though deficient in the power and originality 
of his father. But, says Willmott again, if he 
had less oner^fy he had more grace. See B. 
A- Willmott’ 8 “ Lives of the Sacred Poets," 
vol. i., pp. 240, 241. 


JOHN POM FE ET. 

John Pomfret, born 1667, died 1703, “ ^vum 
a ol<»rg 3 ’inaii, and ilu* oidy work by which ho 
is now renicinbcrcd is his po«un of ‘Thu 
Choice,’ giving a sketch of sncli a life of rural 
and literary roliroirioiit us has boon the hoc 
rrnt in. nttis of kd many. ’I'he images and 
iilciis ;iri> of that, nature tlialwill always cuino 
homo to the heart mid fancy of tho reader ; 
and it. to this xiatuvaliiusH and accordance 
I with universal hyrupathy, rather than to 
1 aiiythhig very originrd oitlior in its conception 
I or its execniiol), that the poem owes the hold 
I it has HO long reiaiued upon tfio at.tontion.** 
— Mhaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.," i»p. 267, 268. 


THOMAS BROWN. 

Ilis birth unknown, but died 1704. 

Tlionias, usually culled 'roiii Brown, was the 
son of a farmer at Shipnol, in Shropshiro, was 
for some time a Hchool master at KiugHtoii' 
ui»on-1'hamori, but left the ungeiiial vocation 
for the life of a wit and aiitlior, ixx Loxidun. 
11c wa.s a good lingniHt, und HceinH to have 
rather wasted than wanted talent." — Canip- 
bell’s ‘’'Specimens." p. 315. See Allibone’s 
“ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit. ” ; Dr. JahiiHon’s “ Life 
of Drydon." 


EARL OF DORSET. 

Ear. of Dorset, bom 1637, died 1700, 

** wrote little, ’ Kays <'handferH, “-but was ca- 
pable of doing more, and Ixeinga liberal patron 
of poets, was a nolilcman highly popular in 
his day. Coming very young to tho pos- 
session of two plentiful cHtatos, and in an a^ 
when pleasure was fiiore in fashion than buu- 
ne.HS, ho applicfl his talexi^ts rather to books 
and c^versation than to politics. In tho 
first Dutch war he tvent a \planteer under tho 
Duke of York, and wrotq or finished a song 
(his best comixosition, * one of the prettiest 
that ever was madf ,’ aoootding to piior) the 
night before the naval engagement fir which 
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Opdftm, the Duusli admiral, was blowiv up, 
with all hie crow. He was a lord of the bed- 
chamber to Charles II., and waa ohamberlatti 
of tibe household to William and Mary. Prior 
relates, that when Dorset, as lord ohambor- 
lain, was obhged to take the king’s pension 
from Drydon, ho allowed him an equivalent 
odt of his own estate. He introduced Butler’s 
^ Hudibras * to the notice of the court, was 
eonsultod by Waller, and almost idolised by 
Diyden. Hospitable, generous, and refined, 
wo need not wonder at the incense which was 
heaped upon Dorset by his oontomporarios. 
His works are trifling ; a few satires and songs 
make up the catalogue. They are elegant, 
and sometimes forcible ; but when a man like 
Prior writes of them, ' there is a lustre in his 
verses like that of the sun in Claude liorraiiie’s 
iondsoapes,’ it is impossible not to be struck 
with that gross adulation of rank and fashion 
which disgraced the literature of the age.” 


JOHN SITKFFIELD, DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAMSHIBE. 

Ho was associated in his latter days with 
the wits and poets of the reign of Queen 
Anne, but ho properly belongs to the previous 
age. He went with Prinoo Rupert against 
i lie Dutch, and was afterwards colonel of a 
ragimont of foot. In order to learn the art of 
war under Marshal Turonuo, ho made a cam- 
paign in the French aer\iuo. The literary 
i ante of Shoifiold was never noglootoil amidst 
the dill of arms, and ho mode himself an ao- 
oompUshotl seholar. Ho was a meralsirof tlto 
privy oouiicU of James II , but uciialoseeil in 
the Kovolntion, and was afterwards a member 
of the cabinet council of William and Mar>, 
with a iionsion of j 6<*1,000. Shefliold is said 
to have ' made love * to Qnocn Anne when 
they wore both young, and her majesty heaped 
lionoars on the favourite immediately on her 
accession to the throne. He was an op|>onout 
of the court of George I., and continued ac- 
tively engaged in public affairs till his death. 
Sheffield wrote several poems and copies of 
versos. Among the former is an ' Essay ou 
Batiro,' which Dryden is reported to have 
revised. His principal work, however, is his 
* Essay on Poetry,* which received the praises 
of Rosoomiuon, Drydon, and Pope. It is 
written in the horoio oouplet, and seems to 
have BUggesiod Pope’s ‘EsMoy on Critioinm.* 
It is of the style of Denham and Rosoommon, 
plain, perspicuous, and sensible, but contains 
as UiUo true poetry, or less, than any of 
Dryden*s prose essays.* \*Chamb6ra*8 *‘€?yc. 
Eng. lit.,*' i., 378. 


Halifax, and owed his preferments to that 
nobleman. 11^ appears, from his verses on the 
burning of Monmouth's picture, that his first 
attachment was to the Tory interest, but he 
left them in sufficient time to be rewarded as 
a partisan by the Whigs, and was nominated 
to several foreign embassies. In this capacity 
ho wont successively to the Imperial Court, to 
that of Saxony, Poland, and the States 
General ; and in all his negociations is said to 
have been successful. Some of Ms political 
tracts remain in Lord Somors' collection. As 
a poet, Dr. Jolinson justly cliaraCtcrizes him 
as equally dofioient in the grace of wit and the 
I'igourof nature.”-— Oamifbeli's “ StHscimens,” 
317. 


WILLIAM WALSH. 

William Walsh, bom 16G3. died 1709. He 
was a knight for his native county, Worces- 
tershire, in several parliaments, and gentleman 
of the horse to Queen Anno, under the Duke 
of Somerset. Though a friend to the Revo- 
lution, he was kind to Dryden, who praised 
him, as Pope must have done, merely from the 
motive of personal gratitude ; for except his 
encouragement of the early genius of Poi>o, he 
seems to havt* no claim to remembrance.'* 
Campbeirs “ Bpecimons,” p. 3:20. 


ROBERT GOULD. 

Little is known of this writer beyi>ud hi-i 
having been a domestic of the Earl of Dorset 
and afterwards a schoolmaster He wrote 
two dramas. The Rival Sisters,” and ^ lii- 
nooonco DiutrosMod.” 


DR WALTER POPE 
Ills birth-day is unknown. Ho was the 
junior proctor of Oxford in 1658, when a con- 
trol ersy took place resiiccting the wearing of 
hornl-. and cap-, whi^ the reigning party 
cousideriMl as the relics of Popery. Our 
proctor, however, so stoutly opposed the 
revolutionists on this momentous point, that 
the venerable caps and hoods continued to bo 
worn till tlie Restoration. Tliis affhir he used 
to call the most glorious action of his life. 

l>r Pu]>o was, however, a maa of wit and in 

formation, and one of ttie first chosen fellows 
of the Royal Society. He suooeeded Sir 
Christopher Wren as ProfesBor of Astronomy 
m Gresham College.” — Campbell's ‘‘Speci- 
Dieus.” p. 323. 


GEORGliE STEPNEY. 

Qeotge Stepney;- bom,^ 1883, died 1707, 
‘ wast^ yoathfiQ friend of Mooftagoe, Earl of 


THOMAS OTWAY. 

Thomas Otway, bom 1651, died 1685. 
Shaw eoneMj’ states tlmt, ‘‘amemg the 
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BEOaSAPHICAL NQTKm; 


ex<diiBive tntgio dramatists of tbs ago 
of Brjden the first place bdongs to 
Thomas Otway, who died, after a life of 
wretchedness and irregnlarity, at the early 
age of thirty-four. He received a regular 
education at Winchester School and Oxford, 
and very early embraced the profession of the 
actor, for which he had no natural aptitude, 
but which familiarized him with the t^ch- 
iidcal requirements of theatrical writing. Ho 
produced m the earlier part of his career 
three tra^dies, * Alcibiades,' * Don Carlos,* 
and ' Titn% and Doronice,' which may bo 
regarded as his first trial-pieces ; and about 
1677 he served some timo in a dragoon re- 
giment in Flanders, to which ho hod been 
appointed by the protection of a patron. ^ 
Dismissed from his po**t in consequence <if , 
irregularities of conduct, lie returned t«> the 
stage, and in the years extending from 1680 
to hiH death, he wrote four more tragedies, 

‘ Cains Marcius,* the * i )rphan,* the ‘ Sol- 
dier's Fortiiiio,* and ‘ Venice Preserved.* 
All these workh., with tho exception of the 
‘Orphan’ and ‘Venice Prt'servod/ aro now 
nearly forg<»ttcn : but tlie glory of Otway is 
so firmly established uiioii thewi latter, that 
it will probably endure as long as the lanpruage 
itself. The life of this unfortunate poet was 
an imintomipted series of poverty and dis- 
tress ; and his death has frcipiontly^ Iwien 
cited as a striking instance of the miseries 
of a literary career. It is related that, 
when almost starving, tho poet received a 
gninca from a charitable friend, on which he 
rushed off to a baker’s shop, bought a roll, 
and was choked while ravenously swallowing 
tho first mouthful. It is not quite certain 
whether this painful anecdote is strictly tnie, 
but it is incontestable that Otway's end, like 
his life, was miserable. How far his misfor- 
tunes were unavoidable, and how far attribu- 
table to tho poet’s own improvidence, it is 
now impossible to determine. Otway, like 
Chatterton, like Gilbert, like Tasso, and like 
Cervantes, is generally adduced as on example 
of the miserable end* of genius, and of the 
world's ingratitude to its greatest benc- 
faoiors. 

“ As a tragic dramatist Otway’s most 
striking merit is his pathos; and he pos- 
sesses in a high degree tho power of uniting 
pathetic emotion vrith the expression of the 
darker and more ferocious passions. The 
distress in his pieces is carried to that intense 
almost hysterical pitch which we see 
BO frequently in Ford and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and so rarely in Shakspere. The 
sufferings of Monimia in the * Orphan * and 
the moral agonies inflicted upon Belvidera in 
‘ Venice Preserved,’ are carried to the highest 
pitch, but we see tokens of the essenUolly 
Beoond-rate qualilgr of Otway’s genius the 
moment he attempts to delineate madness. 
Bslvidera’s ravings are the expression of a 
aieoffisKed fanqy, end not, like those of Imt 


or of Ophelia, the lurid flashes of reason and 
consciousness lighting up for an instant the 
tossings of a mind sgitaM to its profoundait 
depths. In *Vonico Preserved* Otway has 
not attempted to preserve historical accuracy, 
but ho has succeeded in producing a venr 
exciting and animated plot, in whioh the weak 
and uxorious Jaffier is well contrasted wi^ 
tho darker traits of his friend and feUow-oon- 
Hpirator Piorro, and tho inhuman harshness 
and cruelty of tho Senator Priuli with the 
niilianly thirst for blood and plunder fo 
Kcnault. The frequent declamatory scenes, 
reminding tho reader of Drydon, as for 
iiwtanco tho quarrels and reconciliation of 
Pierre and Jofficr, tho execution of tho two 
friends, and tho despair of Ihdvidera, are 
w'orkod up to a high degree of oxoollcnoo ; 
and Utway, with tho tme instinct of dramatlo 
fitness, has introdncod, as elements of tho 
deep distroHS into wliich ho has plunged his 
principal chiiraotcrs, many of those familiar 
and domoHtic details from wliic'h tho high 
clasHical dramatist would liavo shrunk os top 
ignoble. Otway in many hoenoH of this play 
has itiirotluccd what may bo almost called 
eoitiic matter, as in the amorous dotago of the 
impotent edd senatrir and tho courtesan 
Aquilina; but those, though powerfully and 
naturally delineated, aro of too disgusting 
and o<lious a nature to bo fit subjoois for re- 
prcMmiatiott. Otway's stylo is vigorous and 
racy , tho reader will incessantly bo reminded 
of Drydon, though tho author of ‘Venice 
Pr(*scrvcd ’ is far suiierior to his great master 
in the quality of pathos ; and in reading his 
best passages wo aro poniotually struck by a 
sort of flavour of Ford, Heywood, Beaumont, 
and other groat masters of the Klizabothan 
ora." Soo Chambers, vol. i., p. 386 ; Camp- 
bcll's " Specimens." 


NATHANIEL LEE. 

“ A tragic poet who not only hod the honour 
oi asmsting Dryden in tho oomposition of 
several of his pieces, but who, iu spite of 
advorho circumstances, and in partioalar of 
several attacks of insanity, one of which 
necessitated his confinement daring four years 
in Bedlam, possessed and desert a high 
reputation for gonins. He was educated at 
Westminhier School and Cambridge, and was 
by profession an actor: be died in extrmiM 
poverty in 16(^2. His original dramatlo 
works consist rf eleven tmg^ea, the moat 
celebrated of which is ‘ The Hival Qneena,* 
or ‘ Alexander the* Great,’ in whi^ tlto 
heroic extravagance of the Macedoniaa con- 
queror is relieved by amozoos oomplicationa 
arisinff izom the mttachment Kji the two 
strongly-opposed oharaetait of Boxaaa and 
Statira. Among hia other worka may be 
eonmerated * Thgodoavea,’ ‘ Hithridates,’ 
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mid tlM paihetio. dxama of * Lnoma. Jnnitui 
Bmitnii^! the intereet of whioSi tome cm the 
oetndMBiuitxon of the ecm bythe father. In all 
titoae plaje we find a iiort of wild and eaagge* 

. mted tone of imagefy, acnnetimea leminding 
na of Marlow ; but Lot in far Huperior in ten* 
dbmemi to the author of Fauetmi, near in this 
rojfpeot ho eurpattee Drydon. In the boan- 
tiful but feverieh borate of doolamatory 
eloqneiioe which are fceqnoxit in Leo'e playe, 
it is poflsible to trace something of that 
violonoe and exaggeration whioh are perhaps 
derived fh>m the tTemendoiie malady of whioh 
he was so long a victim.’*— Shaw’s “Hist. 
Hug. hit.,’* pp. 2fi2, 26S ; See Campbell’a 
“ Speeimens.'* 


JOHN CBOWNE. 

Wae patronieefl by Rochester. Ho wrote 
Hoventeen jiiecos, two of whioh, Hny^ Oham- 
bers^ “ ovinoo oonBidorabln talent.” 


1 

THOMAS SHADWELL. 

A popular rival and onomy of Dryden, who 
wrote many plays in which ho took for his 
model Ben Jonson. Ho possessed consU 
dernlile oomio powers. When the revolution 
wax in the ascendant and throw Drydon into 
the shade, ShadwoU received the office <if 
Poet tjanreate. See Chambers, “ Cycl. Eng. 
Lit./' vol. 1 ., p. 392. 


SIR GEOROE BTHBREGE. 

Sir George Kthorego, bom 1336, died 1694, 
wsote a very sprightly comio drama, “ Man of 
Mode, or Sir Foiling Flutter.” He was a gny 
libertine, and whilst leaving a festive? ])arty' 
one evening at his house in R.'itisbon, where 
ho resided as British plenipotentiary, he fell 
down the stairs and killed kinisolf. Sm? 
Ohauibon, vol. i., pp. 392, 393. 


WILXJAM WYCHERLEY. 

** ^0 greatest of the oomio dramatists was 
Wilham Wycherley, bom in the year 1040, 
in fihropahinH whore his father possessed a 
i property. Though bred to the Uw, 

I Wyoheney did not praotiso his profession, but 
lived gaily ‘ upon town.* Popo nays he hod 
j a * true nobleman look/ and ho was oua of 
I the favottritei of the abandoned Duohoss of 
Cleveland. He wrote various oomodios, * Love 
in^a Wood/ 1072 ; the * Centleman Dancing 
i Miasien.’ 1873 5 the * Conntiy Wife/ 18TS; 
i asid tlio * Plain Dealer/ 1677, In 17041ie 
pnfalieheda volamo of mfjc^aneoiie foems, 
oO whichtit has bedii mud, * the etyle aod ver- 
sific at io p are b e n eatii oritictssa; the morals 
axe.tlmea of Booheetas^* « In advanced age^ 


Wycherley oonHuned tocKhihit the foUiee and 
vioee: of youth. His name, however, stood 
high aa a dramatist, and Pope was. proud to 
receive the notice of the author of the 
^Country Wife/ Their published com- 
spoedence is well known, and is interesting 
from the nmrkod superiority maintained in 
their interoonrae by the boy-poet ol sixteen 
over his mentor of mty-four. The pupil 
grew too great for his master, and the unnr^ 
tnral friendship was dissolved At the age 
of seventy-five, Wycherley mnucridSi a young 
girl, in order to defeat the exxieoti^ons of his 
nephew; and died ten days afterwards, in 
December, 1715. The objects of most of 
Wyohorloy’H plays were borrowed from the 
Hpauish or Froneh stage. He wrought up his 
^iiiilogues and scenes with great care, and 
with considerable liveliness and wit, but 
witlioiit sufficient attention to character or 
probabiJii^'. Destitute himself of moral feel- 
ing or propriety of conduct, his characters are 
cctuolJy objectionable, and his once fashionable 
plays may be said to be * quietly iunrnod * in 
their own ooimption and profiigacy.*’ — Cham- 
bers, “Cyc. Eng. Lit./’ vol. i., p. 31)3. 


MBS. APHRA BEHN. 

Chambers rightly says in the first volume 
of his excellent “ Cyolopmdia,” p. 393, that “ a 
female Wycherley ap]>uared in Mrs, Aphra 
Behn, celebrated in her day under the name 
of Astrma. 

'Vho comeilios of Mrs. Behn are grossly 
indolioa’to ; and of the whole seventeen which 
she wrote (besides variou.s novels and ]>ooms), 
not one is now road or rom%»mhered. The his- 
tory of Mrs. Behn is remarkable. She 
was daughter of the governor of Surinam, 
where she resided some time, and bocanio 
acquainted with Prince Oroonoko, on whose 
.story she founded a novel, that supplied 
Southemo with materials for a tragedy on the 
unhappy fate of the African prince. She was 
employed as a poUtioal spy by Charles II., 
;uid, while rosuliiig at Antwerp, she was 
enabled, by the aid of her lovers and admirers, 
to give information to the British government 
as to the intended Dutch attack on Chatham. 
She died in 1689.” Pope, by no means fa»> 
tidif>iis, yet rebukes Mrs. Behn in a w^- 
known couplet 

** ’riio stage how loosely doea Afitnaa tread,” 

(iao. 

The “ Btog. Dram/* “ It is no wonder 
that her wit should gain her the esteem of 
Mr. I^den, Mr. Sontheme, and other men 
of gpuius. Cotton sings : 

* Bat when you writa of loin; Agtniw^,tlnBL 
Love dips UauKrowa nrhirgjnriTrfif jnnr iisn 
So^ fdumning'lftneedidsBeveE iNgper gieee^ 
Bolfc aagner BaK,aaid amootiwahaentya ftmm* ” 



I 


FOURTH PERIOD. 

Fmm 1(^19 to 168i>. 


540 .— OF MYSELF. 

Thin only irrant nio, that my iiieami may Ho 
Too low for oiivy, for conUmi])! too liijfh. 

Som<» honour I would haic. 

Not. from jyiH'iit but puul alono ; 

Th' unknown aro bettor than ill known : 
Humour can o])e thu 

Aciiuiiintaiico J would havo, >)ut whon*t 

doi)(‘udM 

Not <in lh« number, Imt the <*h«K*Ot of friends. 

lioolv** .vhouhk uot buxines-., oiitvrtiiin tlio H^ht, 
And sleep, as undibiiirird as d( lib, the uikIH. 

luniso a <‘ottavre tiiortt 
'i'liaii ])aliU'e ; aiul should be 

For all my no luxury. 

My "iiivleii ]».iinlod o’er 
AVith Nalur<*'.shaud, not Art’a; aiul pb*a‘.urc'.s 
yield, 

Ilorueo miKlii envy in liis Sabine liuld. 

'I'hiis would I <loublo my lifo'rt fadinjr spaee , 
For lie, lhat inns i\ well, twiee runs his riue. 

And m Ibis true delight, 

Tbi*se ujibnuifht sports, this happy ^iate, 

1 wouhl not fear, nor wish, my fato ; 

Ibit boldly say each nitrht. 

To-morrow lot. my Min his beams display. 

{Jr in I'ltiuds hide them : 1 have liv’d io-<hiy. 

1018, Dtvd 1007. 


541 .— THE CHHONICIiE. 

A BALLAD. 

Margfarita first poaaest, 

If 1 remember well, my breast, 
Marfrorita fimt of oU ; 

Hut when awhile the wanton maid 
•With my reetless heart had play'd* 
Martha took the flying ball. 

Martha eoon did it roaign 

To the beanteoua Catharine. 
Beonteoiui Gatharine gare place 
(Though loth and angry die to part 
With the po aa e esi on of my heairt) 

To Elixa’a eoaqmirliqrlaoe^ 


Eliza till this hour might reign, 

Had she not ovil couusols ia'on. 
Fundamental laws she broke. 

And still now favourites she oho^e, 

Till up in arms my passioiis rose. 

And cast away her yoko. 

Mary then, and gonilo Anni% 

Hoih to reign at onee began ; 
Alternat<'ly they sway’d. 

And sonieiiiiies Mary was iho fair, 

An»l .‘sometimes Anne the eniwn did wear* 
And soinetiiiieti both I obey’d. 

Auotlior Mary then arose. 

And <Ud rigorcMis laws uupo<«(^ . 

A mighty tyrant sbo ! 

Long, ahi'i ! should 1 have been 
Vuder that i^cm•^eeptrl•<l tpieen. 

Had not Itobouua sot iiu* tree. 

Wlieu fair Uubeuca sot uic free, 

’Twas thou a golden time with me : 
Hut hooii tho.m pleasures fied ; 

For the gracious ]>rincQKs dy'd. 

In her youth and lx>aniy's pride. 

And Judith reigned in her stead. 

One month, three dayi>, and half uu hour, 
Judith held the Moveroigii power : 
Wondrous beautiful her fae** , 

Jliit so weak and HUialJ her wit. 

That she to govern was unfit , 

Ami so Susanna took her placu. 

But when Isabella eame, 

Arm’d with a rcsistiess flame. 

And th’ artillery of her eye ; 

AVhilst she proudly iiuiieh’d about. 
Greater conquests to find out. 

She beat out Su’jan by the by. 

But in her ploeo I thon obey’d 

Black-eyM Bcms, her viceroy-maid. 

To whom eximie«l a vacancy : 
Thousand ¥K>nte pi&sionft thou poeeeet 
The interregnum of my breast ; 

^IcsB me froi^ fiuch an anarchy ! 

Gentle Henrietta then, ^ ^ 

And a thiid Mazy, next began ; 

Then Joan, and Jarib, and Andria; 
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AKACBEOHnCQ. 


[Foobth Fibxoi>.<^ 


And then a pretty Thomaaino, 

And then another Catharine, 

And then a longr ct coitcra. 

But ahould I now to yon relate 

'J’ho !4tron^th and lichee of their btato ; 
The powder, patchea, and the pins, 

The ribbons, jewels, and the rin^s. 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things. 
That make up all their magazines : 

If 1 should tell the politic arts 

To take and keep men’s hearin : 

The lotierK, embassies, and spies, 

'rhe frowns, and smiles, and flatteries, 

The quarrels, tears, and porjurioH, 

Numberless, nameless, mysteries ! 

And all the little limo-twigs laid. 

By Machiavol the waiting-rnaid : 

I ifloro voluminous should grow 
(Chiefly if I like them sliuuld tell 
All change of weathers that befell) 

Than Holinshod or Stow. 

Inti will brietcr with them be, 

Since few uf them wore long with mo. 
An higher and a no)>lcr stniin 
My pvesent empress does claim, 

Heleonora, first o’ th’ name ; 

Whom Ood grant long to reign ! 

Abraham Crnrlnj . — /?oni 1C18, Died IGTm. 


Whether I grow old or no. 

By th’ effecte, 1 do not know ; 

Thie, I know, without being told, 

’Tie time to lire, if I grow old ; 

’Tis time short pleasures now to take. 
Of little life the best to make. 

And manage wisely the lust stake. 


A mighty iwiiii to love it is, 4 
And ‘tis a pain that pain to miss ; 
But, of all pains, the groats ^t pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 

Virtue now, nor noble blood. 

Nor wit by love is undorstor>d : 

Gold alone does passion move. 

Gold monopolizes love. 

A curse on her, and on the man 
Who this traffic first began ! 

A curse on him who found the ore ! 

A curse on him wlio <ligg*d the store ! 
A onrso on him who did refine it ! 

A curse on him who first did coin it ! 
A curse, all curses else above, 

On him who us’d it first in love ? 

Gold begets in bvothn.n hate ; 

Gold in fatiitlies debate; 

Gold does friemlships separate ; 

Gold does civil wars create. 

’rhose the sinallo.^t harms of it I 
Gold, alas ! does love beget. 


542.— ANACKEONTICS, 

OR 80MK COPIKH OF VKK8EH, TUAKST.ATED 
FARAFlIKABTfOALLY OUT OF ANACREON. 

DRINKINO. 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks, and gapes for drink again. 

The plants suok-in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair : 

The sea itself (which one would think 
Should have but lit tie need of drink) 

Drinks twice ton thousand rivers up. 

So fill’d that they o’orflow the cup. 

The busy Sun (an«l one would guess 
By> drunken fiery face no loss) 

Dvinke up the sea, and when ho ’as done. 

The Moon and Stars drink up the Sun : 

They drink and dance by their own light : 
They drink and revel all the night. 

Nothing in nature 's sober found. 

But an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high. 

Fill all the i^aeses there ; for why 
Should every oreaiure drink but I ; 

Why, man of morals, tell me why ? 


Oft am I by the women tfUd, 

Poor Aneoteon ! thou grow’st old 3 
Xiook how thy hairs are falling all ; 
Poor Aaaoreon, ho# theytfall ! 


THE EPICURE. 

Pill the bowl with rosy wine ! 

Around our temi»les roses twine J 
And let us chcorfully awhile. 

Like the wine and rosrs. siisilo. 

Ortiwn’d with rosc'*. wc ccntcimi 
Gyges’ wealthy diadem. 

To-dii-y is onrs, wdiat di> we fear ? 
To-day is o3irs ; wo have it hero : 

Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 
W'ish at loa<t, with us to stxiy. 
liOt’s banish busi:io.^s, banish sorrow ; 
To the god-^ belongs to-morrow. 

ANOTHER. 

Underneath this myrtle shade. 

On flowery beds supinely laid. 

With odorous oils my head o’er-flowing^ 
And arouu 1 7 t roses growing. 

What should it do but drink away 
The heat and troubles of the day * 

In thU more than kingly state 
Love himself shall on me wait, 
h’ill to me, Love ; nay fill it op ; 

And mingled cast into the cup 
Wit, and mirth, and noble fires. 
Vigorous health and gay desires. 

The wheel of life no less will stay 
In a smooth than rugged sray : 

Siuoe it equally doth flee. 

Let the motiou pleasant be. 
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Why do we prooiouB ointmentP shower ? 
Nobler ¥rine 8 why do we pour ? 

Beauteous flowers why do wc Kprood; 

Upon the monuments of the de^ ? 

Nothing they but duet can ehow*, 

Or bones that haeten to be bo. 

Crown me with roses whilst I live. 

Now your wines and ointments pve ; 

Af^sr death I nothing crave. 

Let mo alive my pleasures have, 

All are Stoich in the grave. 

• 

THE ORASSHOPPKR. 

Happj* Insect ! what can be 
In happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine. 

The dewy Morning's gentle wine ! 

Nature waits upon thee still. 

And thy verdant cup does lill : 

’Tis fill’d wherever thou dohi tread. 

Nature’s self ’s thy Cianym<*<k*. 

Thou dost <lrink, and ihinee, and f-ing ; 
Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see. 

All thc» plants, Indong to thee ; 

All that summer-hours produce. 

Fertile ma<le with early juice. 

Man for thee docs sow and jiluw : 

Farmer ho, and landlorrl ihon ! 

Thou dost innocently joy ; 

Nor dot's thy luxury destroy ; 

The shepherd gladly hcareth thee. 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with glmlnoss hear, 

Prophet of the ripen’d year I 

Thee Phojbus loves, and does inspire ; 

Pheebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 
life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy inRoct, happy thou ! 

Dost neither ogt; nor winter know ; 

But. when thou'st drunk, iind danced, and 
Rung 

Thy fill, the flow'ry leaves among, 
(Volnptuoufl, and wise uHthal, 

Epicurean animal I) 

Sated with thy summer feast. 

Thou rotir’st to cndlesR roRt. 


THE SWALLOW. 

Foolish Prater, what dost thou 
So early at my window do, 

Wi^ thy tnnclcRR serenade r 

’t had been had Tercu.- made 
Thee as dumb as Philomel ; 

There hiR knife had done but w^ell. 

In thy undiscovered nest 
Thou dost all the winter rest. 

And dreamest o’er thy summer joys, 
IVee from the stormy seasons* noise, 
IVee from th’ ill thou'st done to me : 
WIk> disturbs or seeks^ont thee 'f 
Hadst thou all the oharming notes 
Of the wood's poetie throats, 


All thy art could never pay 
’IVhat then ha.Rt ta’en from uic away. 

Cruel bird ! thou'st ta’en away 
A dream out of my arms to*da 3 ' ; 

A dream, that ne’er must oquoll'd bo 
By all that waking eyes may see. 

Tliou, this damage to repair. 

Nothing half so awei't or fair. 

Nothing half so good, canst bring, 

Tliough men say thou bring’ st the Spring. 

Abraham — fiovn 1 ( 518 , Died 1667 . 


543 .—. .VCtAINST HOPE. 

Hope 1 whose weak iKung ruin'd in, 

Alike, if it Kueecc'd, and if it miss ; 

Whom good or ill does equally confound. 

And the horns of Kate's ililoiiitna wound t 
Vain slmdr>w ! which dew's vanish quito, 
llutli at full luMtii and pcrfe<d night ! 

The stars Imve lud a possibility 
Of blessing thee ; 

If things (hen from their t»nd we happy calt^ 
'Tis hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 

Hoi>o ! ihoii bold tastc'r c»f delight, 

Who. whilst thou shoiildsi but tiiste, dovour'st 
it quito ! 

Th<iu Imng’st us un estate, yet leav’Rt us 
poor. 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 

The joys whicdi wc entire sbnuld 
Come deflower’d virgins to our luid ; 

Good fortiincH without gain importcMl be, 

Such mighty custom 's paid to th<H). 

For joy, like wine, kept cloHe docH bettor tuHlo ; 
If it take liir before, its spirits wasto. 

Hope ! Fortune’s cheating lottery I 
'Whoro for one ]irize an hundred blanks there 
be; 

Fond archer, Ho|K 2 ! w'ho tfik’ni thy aim ho for, 
That still or Hhort or witio thino arrows are I 
Thin, empty cloud, which th’ eye doceives 
With shapes that our own fancy gives ! 

A cloud, which gilt and painted now appears, 

But muHt drop presently in tears ! 

Wlieii thy false beams o'er licason'a light 
prevail, 

By igneR fatui for north-stars wo sail. 

Brother of Fear, more gayly clad ! 

Tlie merrier fool o’ th’ two, yet quite m irad : 
Sire of Itepentance ! child of fonrl DcMire ! 

That blow’st the chymicH*, ami the lovers' 
fire. 

Leading then still insonHihly on 
By the strange witchcraft if ** anon ! " 
By thee the one does changing Nature, through 
Her^ endless labyrinths pursue ; 

And tlF Other chase# woman,, whilst she goes 
More ways and turns tbia hunted Nature 
knows. 

Ahraham Cowl^.— Bow 1618, Died 1667. 



ABiUiSUkM Oofwunr.] 




[Fovbts Fuuod. 


544.— FOB HOPE. 

Hopo ! of all ills that men enihue, 

The only cheap and imi v e r n a l onre ! 

Thou captiveV freedom, and thon eiok man^e 
health ! 

Thon loMor'e victory, and thou beggared wealth ! 
Thou manna, wfaioh from Heaven we oat. 
To every taiite a Hoveaal meat f 
Thou fitrong retreat ! thoufnxre-outail'deatate. 
Which nought haa x>owut to alienate ! 

Thou ploaeaiit, honcHt Hattorer ! for none 
flatter unhappy men, bnt thou alone ! 

Hope ! thon 6rMt>fnilts of happinosH ! 
Thou gentle dawning of a bright sucebnH I 
l*hou good preparative, without which our joy 
Dood work too Htix>Dg, and, whilet it curea, 
4, dcHtroy ! 

Who out of Fortuue'rt I'oikch dost stand, 
And art a lileMeiiug ntill in hand ! 

Whiliit thee, her curnoMt-inouc^', wo retain, 

Wo certain are to gtiiii, 

Whetiicr Mho her burgfdn i>reak or olne fulfil : 
Then only good, nut wotMC for ending ill ! 

ilrothor of Faith ! ’twixt whom and thee 
The joyn of Heaven and hhirih divided be ! 
'rhoiigh Faith be lioir, and liave tlic fixt oHtaite, 
Tliy iM>rti«)n yet in inovoubloH ia great. 
Jla])pineaM iteelf 'h all one 
In tho<s or in ]>oMHc*ssion ! 

Only the futuruV thine, the premit hia ! 

Tliine'H tlie more liard and uoblo blisa : 
llout apprehoiidor uf our joyH ! which huAt 
80 long a roach, and yet eandt hold mo faat ! 

Ho])e ! thou uml lovor’a only friend I 
Thou Way, that may at diapiiU) it with ilie 
Etui I 

For love, I fear, 'a a fruit that dooa deliglit 
The turito itMolf lo.Mri tliuu the rimoU uud aiglit. 
Frnitioii more doeeitful in 
Ilian thou caoMt be, when thou dust mias ; 
Mon leave thee by ubtaming, and stnught flee 
Some other uny again to thee ; 

Aud that' A a ploasaut 4;ouutry\ without doubt. 
To wliiuh all noon return tlmt travel out. 

Aht^a.kain, Cmvletj. — Ihtm 1 ( 118 , IHed 1 ( 567 . 


54 $. —OLA trm AN’S OLD MAN OP 
VEBONA. 

LS fiSKfi VI;R0NKN8I. gui suburbiuh 

NtrNMU 4 M RUKKSSU8 £ST. 

Fklix, qui patriia, &c. 

' Happy the man, who *hie, whole time doth 
bound 

Within th^ enoloBaro of Ium little ground, 
^ppy the man, whom t^e same hnmbe place 
hereditary oc^tage of hie race) ^ 

F^rom hie first riainir infancy baa known, 
ligr do gtees eeA^genlSy benduigidown, 


With natural propension, to that earth 
Which both preaerv'd hhi life, and gave him 
birth. 

Him no false distant lights, by fortaneB aet. 
Could over into foolish wandmings get. 

He never danger either saw or fear’d ; 

The cireadful storma at sea he never heard. 

He never heanl the ehrill alarme of war, 

Or the womo noities of the lawyers' bar.* 

No change of conMuls marks to him the year, 
The change of Hoasons is his.caJi[sidar. 

Tlie cold and heat, winter and summer shows ; 
Autumn by fruits, aud spring ^y flowers, he 
knows 

Ho moastireM time by^ laud-marks, an^ has 
found 

For thcj whole day the <lial of his ground. 

A neighbouring wood, bom with himself, he 
sees, 

And love-* liis ohl contem))orary trees. 

He 'uM only licord of iio:u* Verona’s mune. 

And knows it, like the indies, but by fame. 
Does with a like coneommeut notice take 
( )f the I'tod-seu, and of BenacuH* lake. 

Thus health and strength he to a third age 
enjoys, 

And HODS a long posterity of boys. 

' About the spiudous world let others roam, 
j The voyage, life, is loiisn^st made at home, 
j Ahraham — litrrn 1618, Died 1667, 


I 546.— THE WISH. 

Well, thon ; I now do plainly see ! 

1 'I’liis busy world and I shall ne'er agree ; 

: The very honey of all earthly joy 

Does of all xiieats the soonest cdoy : 

And they, mothinks,' deserve iny pity, 

’ Who for it iMu endure the stings* 

; The crowtl. lunl bii/.7., and mumiurings, 
j Of this great hive, the eity. 

j Ah. yot, oro I descent I to th* grave, 

I May 1 a small house luui largo ga^eii liavo I 
• Aud a few friends, and many books, both true, 
j Both udso, and both delightful too ! ^ 

And, since love ne'er will from me flee, 

I A luistn'jss moderately fair 
Aud goo<l, as gimrdian>ai]gels are, ; 

Only belov'd, and loving me \ 

Oh, fouatiuuH ! when in yon shall I 
3Iyself, eas'd of impeaceful thmights, eepy ? I 
oh fields ! oh woods ! when, when shall I bo ! 
made 

The iuippy tenant of your shade r 
Here's the spTmg>head of Pleasure’s flood ; 
Whore all the riches lie. that she 

Has coin’d.ond stamp’d for good. 

Pride and ambition here 
Only in far-fotoh'd mofcaphoim appear ; 

Here nought but winds esn huitfol murmurs 
scatter^ 

i And nought but Bdho flsttar. ^ 



yrom lo iim.2 


FBOir^TRS ODCid. 


EAteAjftur 06wi«»r. 


The gods, when they descended hither 
From HeaTODf did always chuse their way ; 
And iiierefoze we may boldly say. 

That *ti8 the way too thithw. 

How happy here, should I, 

And one dear she, live, and embracing die ! 
Hhe, who is all the world, and can exclude 
In deserts, solitude. 

J^ahould have then this only foar — 

Lest men, when they my pleusuros sec, 

Should hither tnrong to live like me, 

And so maljB a city here. 

AhraJiam Cawley 1618, Died 1667. 


547--FROM THE “HYMN TO LIGHT. * 
« * # 

Say, from what fipoldon <iuivors of the sky 

I»o all thy winged arrows fly ? 

Swiftness and Power by birth are 
thine : 

Prom thy groat sire they came, thy sire, the 
Word Divine. 

IW « ‘ 

Thou in the Mooirs briglit chariot, r»roud 
and gay, 

Dost thy bright w^ood of stars survey ; 

And all the year dost with thois bring 
Of thousand flowery lights thine own noc- 
turnal spring. 

Thou, Say thiau -like, dost round thy lands 
above 

The Suifs gilt tent for ovijr move, 

And still, as thou in pomp dost go, 
Tlie shining pageants of the world attend thy 
.show. 

Nor amidst all those triumphs dost thou 
scorn * 

The humble glow-worms to adorn, 

And with those living spangles gild 
(O greatness without pride !) the bushes of 
the Add. 

Night and her ugly subjects thou dost 
fright. 

And Sleep, the lazy owl of night ; 

AshamM, and foarfal to appear. 

They sosoen their horrid shapes with the blaek 

hemisphere. 

With them there hastes, and wildly takes 
th’ alarms 

Of painted dreams a bmgr siraxm : 

At the first oi>ening of thine eye 
The vanous clusters break, the. antic atoms 
lly. 


At ttiy appearaaoe, Ghdef itself is said 
T6 shako hta wings, and souse his 
head: 

And cloudy Care has of Mi toeds 
A gentle beamy smile, reflected fhnn thy 
look. 

* * « 

Wlien, goddess! thou lift' at up thy waken’d 
head, 

Out of the morning's pur))le bed, 

Thy quire of birds about thoo play, 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising 
day. 

* # «r 

All the world's bravery, that delights our . 
eyes. 

Is but thy several liveries ; 

Tiiou the rich dye on thorn besiow'st, 
Thy nimble pencil piunts tliis landscape uh^ 
thou go'st. 

A criuiHon garment in the rose thou wear' st; 

A ctrown of sinddod gold thou boar'st ; 
Tlie virgin-lilies, in their white, 

Are ohul but witli the lawn of almost naked 
liglii. 

The violet, S])ring*H little infant, stamlH 
iiiri in thy piirjde swaildlmg-bonds ; 

Oji the fair tulip thou tlosi dote ; 

Th*ui cloth’ st it ill o. gtiy and pariy-coloiir’d 
coal. 

* « * 

Through the soft ways of Heaven, and air, 
and Hoa, 

^Miich open all their povcM to thee, 

I^ikc a clear liver thou dost glide. 

Ami with thy living stream through the close 
cliauuols slide. 

* * »tv 

But the vast ocean of utjV>oiindc)d day, 

III th’ eiDpyrinan Heaven does stay. 

Thy rivers, lakes, and springfi, below. 
From thonce took first , their riscN thither at 
last iiiimt flow. 

Ahmiiam Cowley , — Bom 1018 , Died 1667 . 


1 548.— PROM THK PINDARIC ODPil. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE FIRST-BORN, IM THE 
“PLAGUES O^ EGYPT.'' 

j 

I XIV* 

! It w4ll the time wllen the stUl moon 
Was imnmtod Mjftiy to hef nomi, 

, And dewy sleep, which., firoth Riga's seceet 
springs aroseis 



" Awaham Cowlbt.] 


THB COMPLAINT. 


[Fovbth Pbiuod. — 


I 


I 


Gently ait Nile the land o’erflowa ; 

'When, lo, from the high countriee of refinM 
day. 

The gviiden heaven without allay, — 

WhoHo dro'ii^ in the creation purged away. 
Made up the Hfin’a adulterate ray, — 
Michael, the warlike prince, doon downward 

fly. 

Swift aa the jonmeyn of the night. 

Swift as the nice of light. 

And with hia winged will cuts through the 
yielding »ky, 

He paaned thro’ many a etar, and, as ho 
paased, { 

Shone (like a htar in them) more brightly 
there 

Than they did in their ephere. 

On a tall pyramid’s pointed head ho h topped 
at last, I 

And a mild look of saorod pity oast 
Pown on the *-infal land whore ho w.„k 
sent 

To infli(*t the tardy piniishrnont ' 

“ Ah, yet,” said ho, “yot, stubborn king, j 

repent, 

While thus unarmed I stand, 

Bro the koon sword of God fill my (*ommandisl 
hiuid. * 

Suffer blit yet thyself and tliino to li\o ; 

Who would, alas, beliovo. 

That it for man, * said Ins 
** So hard to bo forgiven should bo. 

And yet for Go<l so easy to forgive. * 


XV. 

Ho spoke, and downwards flow. 

And o’er hia shining form a wcH-cut cloud ho 
throw. 

Made of the blackest fleece of night. 

And close wrought to keep in the powerful 
• light ; 

Yet wrought so flne, it hinilerod not his 
flight. 

But thro* the keyholes and the chinks of 
doors. 

And thro’ the narrowest walks of crooked j 
pores, 

He passiMl more swift and free j 

Than in wide air the wanton swallows ; 

floe. I 

He took a pointed .Pestilence in his band : 

The spirits of thousand mortal poisons 
made 

The strongly tempered blade : 

The diarpost sword that e’er was laid 
Up in the magazines of God to soourgo a 
wicked land. 

Thro’ Egypt’s mcked land his march he 
took, 

And as he marcM the sacred first-lKMrn 
atn^ ^ 

Of every womb ; none did he spare. 
None from the meanest beast to Cmchre’s 
XMirple heir.<^ 


The swift approach of endless night 
Breaks ope the wounded sleepers* rolling 
eyes. 

They wake the rest with dying cries, 

And darkness doubles the affright. 

I'ho mixed sounds of sc^attcred deaths they 
hear; 

And lose their parted soids ’twixt grief and 
fear: 

Louder than all, the shrieking women’s 
voice 

Pierces this chaos of conf jlsM noise ; 

As brighter lighti^ng outs a way 
Clear an<l distiiiguihhed thro* the day 
With lo««i eompluints the Zoon temples 
sound 

liVhon the ador^d heifer’s drowned, 

And no true marked successor to be found. 
^\hilo health, and strength, and gladness 
does possess 

The festal Hebrew cottages ; 

The blest destroyer comes not there, 

To intormpt the sacred cheer 
That ne,v begins their well reformM year. 
Upon their doors he read and understood 
God’s protection writ in blood. 

Well was he skilled i’ th* ch.aractcT divine ; 
And tho* he passed by it in haste, 

He bowed and worshipped as he imAs’d, 
The mighty mystery thro* its humble sign. 

AbraJmm Couhy.^^Bom 1618, Died 1667. 


549.— THE COMPLAINT, 

In a deep vision’s intellectual scone, 

Beneath a bower for sorrow made, 

Th’ uncomfortable shade 

Of the black yew’s unlucky green. 

Mix’d with the mourning willow’s careful 
g»y. 

Where rev’rend Cam cuts out his famous way. 
The melancholy Cowley lay ; 

And, lo ! a Muse appear'd to his diosed sight 
(The Muses oft in hmds of vision play,) 

Bodied, array'd, and seen by an intenuil light : 

A golden with silver strings she bore, 

A wondrous hieroglypbio robe she wore. 

In which all colours and all flgores were 
That Nature or that Fancy can create, 

That Art can never imitate. 

And with loose pride it wanton'd in the air. 

In such a dress, in such a weU*clothed dream. 
She used of bid near fair Ismenns* stream 
Pindar, her Theban favourite, to meet ; 

A orowu was on her head, anA wings were on 
her feet. 

She toobh’d him with her harp and raised him , 
fieom the gtoond; 

The shaken strings melodtoiisty resound. 


From 1649 to ieS9«] 


THE COMFLAJHt. [Absmik Oowlst. 


** Art ihou letam^d at last,** said 8he, 

To thia forsaken place and mo ? 

Thou prodigal who did^ so loosely waste 
Of all thy youthful years the good estate : 

Art thou return’d, here to repent too late ? 

And gather husks of learning up at last, 

Now jthe rich harvest-time of life Is past. 

And winter marches on so fast ? 

But whan I meant t* adopt thee for iiiy son. 
And did as leom’d a portion assign 
As ever any of tl|e mighty nine 
Had to their dearest children done ; 

'When I resolved if exalt thy anointed name 
Among the spiritual lords of peaceful fame ; 
Thou changeling ! thou, bb witch’d with noise 
and show, 

Wouldst into courts and cities from me go. 
'Wonld.st SCO the world abroad, aiul have a 
.share 

In all the follies and the tumults there : 

Thou wouldst, for.Hooth, bo 8oni<3thing in a 
state. 

And business thou wouldst 6nd, and wouldst 
create : 

Business ! the frivolous pretence, 

(>f human lusts, to shake off iiitioeonce : j 

Business ! the grave imi>ertiiiencc ; I 

Business! the thing which I of all things i 
hate, I 

Business ! the contradiction of thy fate. 

Go, renegado ! cast up thy aoco!int, j 

And HOC to what amount | 

Thy foolish gains by quitting mo ; \ 

l*ho sale of kiiowlodgo, fame, and li)>erty, 

The fruits of thy unloam’d uiK>stasy. j 

Tliou thoughtst, if once the xtublic storm were 
I pa.st. 

All thy remaining life sliould sunshine Im? : 
Behold the public storm is siiont at last, 

The sovereign is toss’d at sea no more. 

And thou, with all the noble company. 

Art got at last to shore : 

I But whilst thy feHow-voyagers I sec, 
i All march'd up to possess the promised land. 
Thou still alone, alas ! dost gaping stand, 

Upon the naked beach, upon the barren sand. 
As a fair morning of the blessed spring, 
j After a tedious stormy night, 

I Such was the glorious entry of our king ; 

I Enriching moisture dropp'd on every thing : 

! Plenty he sow'd below, and cast about hun 
light. 

But then, alas ! to thee alone 

One of old Gideon's miracles was shown. 

For ev*ry tree, and ov'iy hand around. 

With pearly dew was crown'd. 

And upon all the quicken'd ground 

The fistful seed it heaven did brooding lie, 

And nothing bnt the Muse's fleooe was dry. 

It did all other threats surpass, 

When God to bis own peo^ si^ 

(The men whom thro’ long wanderings be had 

' W,) 

That he would giro them even a heuTen of ; 
braes: I 


They look'd up to that heaven in vain. 

That bounteous heaven ! which Ck>d did not 
restrain 

Upon the most utgust to shine and rain. 

The Bachol, for which twice seven years and 
more, 

Thou didst with faith and labour serve, 

And didst (if faith and labour can) deserve. 
Though she contracted was to thoe. 

Given to another, thou didst sec, 

Given to another, who had store 
Of fairer and of richer wives before, j 

And not a Ijoah U*ft, tby rccomtiense to l>e. 1 
Go on, twice seven years more, thy fortune 
try. 

Twice Hcvoxi yeiirs more God in Ills bounty | 
may 

Give thee to fiiug away i 

Into the court's dooeitful lottery : 

But think how likely 'tis that thou, , | 

With the dull work of thy ununoldy plough, | 
Shouldst in a hard luid barren season thrive, ' 
Shouldst oven alile bo to live ; j 

Thou ! to whose .'^haro so little broiul did fall 
In the miruculouH year, when muuna rain'd on 
aU." 

Thus Hjiake the Muse, and spake it with a 
smile, ! 

That seem'd at onoo to pity and roviJo ; 

And to her thus, raising his thoughtful head, \ 
The melancholy Cowley said : 

Ah, wanton fof3 ! dost thou upbraid | 

The ills which thou thyself hast made ? 

Wlicn in the oradle innocent I lay, < 

Thou, wicked spirit ! stolest mo aw'ay. 

And my abasM soul didst boar 

Into thy nowr-found worlds, I know not where, 

Thy golden Indies in the air ; 

And over Hince 1 strive in vain 
My ravish'd freedom to regain ; 

Still I rebel, still thou dust reign ; ; 

Lo, still in verso, against thee 1 complain. 

There is a sort of stubborn weeds, : 

Which, if the earth but once it over breeds, 

No wholesome herb con near them thrive. 

No useful i^laiit can keei> alive : 

The foolish sports I did on thee bestow 
Make all my art and labour fruitless now' ; , 

Wbere once such fairies dance, no grass doth 
ever grow. 

'When my now mind had no infusion known, 

Thou gavest no deep a tinoture of thine own. 

That ever since I vainly try 
To wash away th* inherent dye : 

Long work, perhaps, may spoil thy oolonra 
quite, • 

But never will reduce the native white. 

To all the norts of honour and of gain 
I often ater* my course ib vain : 

Thy gak comes orosa, and ^ves me back 
again. 

Thou alaoken’st all my aenre8*of laduetry, 






Fnrn tm lot3«BD.3 


gpjiBvmr. 


{iltanKtvdkafiR' TAttom 


BaU the poor Mom^TUbett taanoMuet t 
Ye eonnixy lioiuies ami veisreet. 

Which all the Im^ppy goQs «k> love. 

That for yoa oft ifoiX ihmx bright and 
great 

Metropolis above. 

Here Nature does a house for me erect, 

Nature ! the fairest architect, 

Wlgi tho90 fond art;i*4tB do€*s despise 
That can the fair and living trees neglect, 

Yet the doadiitixnbcr prize. 

^ Here let me, (£rolo»s and unthonghtful lying, 
Hoar the soft winds a]^vo me flying, 

With idl their wanton houghs dispute. 

Anil the more tuneful birds to both replying. 
Nor bo myself, loo. mute. 

A silver stream shall roll hi«< w.iters near. 

Gilt with the sunboanis hon^ un<l there, 

On whoso oxiainoird bank [’ll walk. 

And see how prettily they smile. 

And hour how prettily they talk. 

Ah ! wrc'tehetl, nnd too solitarj^ he, 

* Who loves not his own eompiuiv ! 
i He’ll feed tho weight of it many a day, 

I Unless he callh in sin or vanity 
I To help to bear it away. 

I 

Oh. Solitude ! first state of humnukiud ! 

Which bless'd remain’d till iiiati did find 
Even his own helper’s company : 

As .soon as two, alas ! together join’d, 

I'lie seriicnt m;ulo up three. 

I Though God himself, through countless ages, 
thee 

I His t^olo c'ompanion cliose to be, 

Thei\ sacred iSolitudo ! alone, 

! Before tho bRuichy head of number’s tree 
' Sprang from the trunk of one ; 

I 

Thou (though men think thine an nnactive 
, pari) 

Dost bn*ak and tamo th’ unruly heart, 

Wliich else would know no sottlod pace. 
Making it move, well managed by thy art, 

I With swiftness and with grace. 

Thou tho faint beams of reason’s scatter’d 
light 

Dost, like a burning glass, unite, 

Dost multiply the feeble heat, 

And fortify tho strength, till thou dost bright 
And noble fires beget. 

Whflst this hard tmth I teach, methinka 1 

see 

The monster London laugh at mo ; 

I s^uld at thee, too, foolish cl^ ! 

If it were fit to laugh at misery ; 

But tby eetote 1 pity. 


Let but thy wicked man ttom out thee go, 

; And aU the fbdb 'tint cioiiid thee BO, 

I Even thou, who dost thy mUlkme boeet, 

, A village Im than lehi^toii wilt grow, 

I A solitude almost. 

I Aftra/iam Bom Ifilfi, Died 1067. 


554.— EPITAPH ON A LIVING AUTHOR. 

Here, stronger, in this humble ucBt, 

Hero Cowley sltteps : hero lies, 

Scaped all the toils that life molest. 

And its superfluous joys. 

Hero, in no sordid poverty, f 

And no inglorious eiiso. 

Ho bravos the wrorld. and can defy 
Its frown.s and fiaitcrios. 

The little earth, ho asks, survey ; 

Is he not doiui indeed r' 

“ Light lie that earth,” gootl stranger, pray, 
Nor thorn upon it bn?od ! ” 

With flowers, fit emblem of his fame, 
I'oinpasH your poet round ; 

With Ibwers of every fragrant name. 

Bo his warm ashes crown’d f 
Ahi^ttham I'vv'U'u IfilH, Jhed 1(K>7. 


HEAVEN. 

O Bcantemis Gwl ’ uncircmmscribod treasure 
Of an eternal idoiiHure ! 

Thy throne is seated far 
Above tho highest star. 

Where Thou iirepawst a glorious place, 
Within thi« brightness of Thy face, 

For every spirit 
To inherit 

That builds bin hopes upon Thy merit, 

And lovi's Thee wit li a holy eliarity. 

What ravished heart, Hf*raphiu iongiio, or eyee 
Clear as the inoniiiig rise, 

Can speak, or think, or «oo 
That bright eternity. 

Where the great King’s transparent throno 
Is of an entire jasper stone ? 

There the eye 
iX the chrysolite, 

‘ And a sky 

I Of diamonds, rubier, ohrysoproso— 

' And above all, I'hy holy fa«o — 
i Makes an eternal cliurity. 

When Thou Thy jewel k up dofit bind, that day 
Remember us, wo pray — 

That where the bcrylLch, 

And tho crystal ’hove the ekiee, 

Thero Thou mayest appoint ns plmoa 
Within ftie bri^btuera of Tby^ f a ce -* - 
And onr soul * « 

In the scroll 


HcKST VAVdBAir.] 


EABLY BI8IK& ASlt FBATEB. 


[Foubth Period. — 


()f life and bliiiHfiilnotffl enroll, 

'fhat we may praise Thee to eternity. Alle- 
lujah ! 

1613, Died 1667* 


556.— KARLV RISING AND PRAVKR. 

vVlien 6rrit tliy cyoH unveil, (dvo thy houI leave 
'Co do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
'F'lip spirit's duty : true hearts spread and heave 
Jiito tlioir God as flowers do to the sun ; 

Give Ifirii thy first thoug’ht'^ then, so siialt thou 
k«*ej» 

Efim eoiiipuiiy all day, and in Him sleep. 

\'et never ’•lot^pthe sun up, prayer should 
! >awji w ith the day , there are '^ot awful hours 
Twixt heaven and us ; the manna was not 
ffotxi 

Afti*r iiiti-risiii}; : fur<day sullies flowers ; 

Rise to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins p'liit. 
Anil heaven's opens when the a'ovld's is 

shut 

Walk with thy fellow-ereaiuiv.N ; note the hush 
\nil whisperings among them. Not a spring. 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn : eaeh bu!%h 
And oak doth know 1 AM. I'aiist thou not 
sing ? 

O, leave thy cares and follies ! go this way. 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

tforve <io4l before the world ; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 
'L'hu whole unto Him, and remember who 
f*revailetl b^ wrestling t^re the sun did shiiio ; 
Pour Oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 
'rium jourue> cm,uml have an eye to heaven. 
Mornings are mysteries the first world’s 
youth. 

Man's resurreetion, and the future's bud, * 
Shroud ill their births, the erovvii of life, 
light, truth. 

Is .st,v led their r«tur -the stone and hidden fiHxl, 
'lliroi' blessings wait upon them, one of whieh 
Slioiihl inov»* — they make us holy, happy, rich. 

When the world 's up. and every swarm abroad. 
Keep well thy leiiijH'r, mix not with eiudi clay ; 
Dcsitatuh m«eossities ; life hath a load 
Whieh must lu> earried on, awd snfoly may 

Yot koop those eareft without theo; let the 

heart 

flo OiHra alone, and choose tin* bettor part. 

f/‘ i>rw rat/iJnj)i — Dirtf 1095. 


557 — THK FEAST. 

O come away 
Make no delay 

Come While 1 ^’ heart is clean and steady ! 
While faith and grace 
Adorn tl|o piaco. 

Making dust and ashes ready ! 


No blias here lent 
is permanent — 

Such trinmpha poor flesh cannot merit , 

I Short sips and sights 

I Endear delights . 

» Who HOolcH for more he would inherit. 

I Come then, true broad, 

Quiek'ning the dead. 

Whose eater shall not, cannot il.v •* I 
, Come antedate 

On mo 'that state 

[ Whieh brings |)oor du.st the vietCry i — 

Aye victory' 

Whieh from IJliine oyr 
Ilreak.s as the* day doth from the »Mst, 

\Vlieu tlie spilt dew , 

Like tears, dotli shoa 
The .sail world wept to be relcast. 

Spring up, O mine * 

And springing sliine 

With j-ome glad message from His heart, 
Who did, when shiiii, 

These means 'ordain 
For me to have in Hh*i a iiart ' — 

Such a sure part 
In His blest heart. 

The w'ell where living waters, spring, 

That, w'lth it fed. 

Poor dust, though dead, 

Shall rise again, iiiul liv'o, ainl sing. 

O drink and broatl. 

Whi(*h strikes death dead. 

The food of nuiu's immortal being ; 

Tin lor v'ciN hero 
Thou art my ehoor. 

Present and sure without my .seeing. 

How dust Thou fly. 

And search and pry 

, Throiigh.all my parts, .and, like a cpiick 
I And knowing lamp, 

{ Hunt out caoh damp 

I Whose shadow makes me sad or sick ! 

I O what high* joys ! 

Tlie turtle’s voice 

' And songs I hear! O quiok'niug showers 
Of my Lord’s blood. 

You make ruck» bud, 

I And crown dry bills with wells and flowets 1 

For this true ease*. 

This healing peace. 

For this brief taste of living glory, 

My soul and all. 

Kneel down and fall. 

And sing His sad viotorious story ! 

O thorny crown. 

More soft than down? 

, painful cross, my bed of rest ! 

O spear, the key 
j • Opening the way ! 
t O Thy worst state my only best ! 


'miKSB. 




* O an niy 

Are mj xah0fa» 

As an my aina Thy aorrowi^were I 
And what can I 
To this reply P 

IMiat, O God * hut a silent tear P 

a 

Some toil and sow 
That wealth may flow. 

And ftress this earth for next year’s meat 
But ^t mo heed 
Why Thou didsted, 

And what in the next world to eat 

Henry Vauyhan — ii n\ 1621, Died 1695 


558 —THE BEE 

Prom fruithful beds and flowery bordors 
Parcelled to wasteful ranks and orders. 

Whore state grasps more than plun truth 
needs, 

And wholoHomo hcibs nre htaned by woods, 
To the wdd woods I will Ik ^one 
And the ooarso meals of greit Saint John 

Wlicn truth and piety are missed, 

Both in the rulers and the priest , 

When pity is not cold, but deiul. 

And the neh cat the poor like brea<l 
While factions heads, with open coil 
And force, first mode, then share the spoil 
To Horob then Ehos goes, 

And in the deaeick grows the rose 
Mail, crystal fountains and fresh shades, 
Where no proud look myades, 

Not^busy worldling hunts away 
The sad rotirer all the day * 

Hail, happy, harmless solitude ^ 

Our sanotnary from the rude 
And scornful world the calm recess 
Of faith, and hope, and holiness ' 

Here something still like Eden looks— 

Honey in woods, juleps izr brooks , 

And flowers whoso nch, unnfled sweets 
With a chaste kiss the cool dew greets, 

When the toils of the day are done. 

And the tired world sets with the sun. 

Here flying winds and flowing wells 
Are the wise, watchful hermit’s bells , 

Their busy murmurs all the night 
To praise or prayer do invite , 

And with an awful sound arrest, 

And piously employ his breast 

When in the East the dawn doth blnsh. 

Here cool, fresh spirits the air brush , 
t Herbe straightgot up , flowers peepand spread , 
T^s whisper pnuae, and bow the head 1 
Biid% from the shades of night released* 

Look round about, then quit the nest, 

And with nmted gladness sing 
; Slei^OKy of themonung’sKmg. 

I ** 






AmHAir» 


The hermit been, and with niiedk i^oioa 
Offers )U8 own up, and their 
Then prays that id the worn night be 
Blest with as sweet an unity. 




If sudden storms the day invade, 

I They flock about him to the shade, 

^ Whore wisely they expect the end, 

' Qivmg the tempest time to spend ; 

And hard by shelters on some bough 
Hilarton s servant, the sago crow 
O purer 3 oars of light and grace' 

Groat 18 the difToronco, as the space, 
’Twixt you and ns, who blindly run 
After false fires, and loa\o the sun 
la not fair natuie of horsolf 
Much richer than dull paint and pelf ? 

! And are not streams at the spring hood 
More sweet thou in carved stone or lead P 
But fancy and some artist s tools 
l>amo a religion for fooln 


The truth which once was plainl> taught, 
With thorns and briarK now is fraught 
Some part is with hold fables i-pottod, 

Some by strange comme uts wildly blotted : 
And discord, old corruption’s crest, 

With bloo<l and blame have staii od the rest. 
So snow, whicb in its fiist descentH 
A whiteness like pure heaven presents, 

When touched by man in fpiukly soiled, 

And after trodden down and spoiled 


0 load mo whore I may bo free 

In truth and spirit to servo Hico ' 

Where undisturbed 1 may convciuo 
With Thy groat self , and there lehearso 
Thy gifts with thanks and from Thy store, 
Who art all blessings bog much more 
<Ti\c mo the wisdom of the bee, 

And her unwearied industry ' 

That from the void gourds of thorc days, 

1 may extract health, and Thy pramo. 

Who const turn darkness into hglit, 

And m my weakness show Thy miglit 
Suffer mo not in auy want 

To seek refreshment from a plant 
Thou didfct not set, since all must bo 

Plucked up whoHO growth is not from Thoc 

’Tis not the garden and the bowers, 

Nor sense and forms, that give to flowets 
Their wholesomencss but Thy good W|U^ 

Which truth and purfc^e^A purcl^e still. 

Then, since corrupt man hath driven henoo 
Thy kmd and saving mflncnce, 

And balm is no more to be had, 

In all the coasts of G^mad— 

Go with me to the shade and oetl 
Where Thy best servants once did dwel]. 
lliere letfne know Thy will, and see 
Exiled rehgion owned ^ Thee f 
For Thou canst turn dan grbts ip halls, 

And make hills blossoi# Ukediho vales, ^ 

^ i 





WlUiOtu 

-- 4 -£ 






T WJAty ^nntffladhwulB wilh iovuyni, 

AH ! Mights for all aad hooM ; 
m W Ukfr a laden bae, 

I maj liome, and Mre with Thae ! 

Henry Va/ughan.-^Bom 1G21, Died 1095. 


And jet, aa angeb in aoaa hri^itar dream 
CaU to the eonl when man doth deep. 

So some atmagg thonghts 
wonted themoe. 

And into glory peep. 


SS9.— PEACE. 

My eonl, there is a oonntiy 
Afar ^yond the Htam, 

'Where etands a winged eentvy, 

AH akOfnl in the wars. 

There, above noise and danger, 

Sweet Peace sits orowned with smiles, 
And one bom in a manger 
Commands the beanteoM files. 

He is thy gracious friend,^ 

And (O my eonl awake !) 

Did in pnre lore desoend. 

To die hero for thy sake. 

If thou oanst get but thither, 

There grows the flower of peace — 

The rose that cannot Mutlier — 

Thy fortress, and thy ease. 

Loaro, then, thy fooludi xangos ; 

For none can thee seonro. 

But One who never changes-^ 

Thy God, thy Idfe, thy Cute* 

Uewnj KaugAoa . — Born 1631, JDied 1695. 


560.— THEY ABE ALL GONE. 

They are aU goxm into the world of light. 

And 1 aUmo sit lingering here ! 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And my sad thou^ts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in ray cloudy breast, 

Like stars n|>on some gloomy grove — 

Or those faint beams in wUoh this hill is 
drest 

After the snn’s remove. 

I see them walking in an aiir df glory, 

Whose life doth trample on iny dajs-*- 
My days which are at best bat hoaiy, 

Mere glimmoring and decays. 

O holy hope ! and high hnmilitT^ 

High as the heavens above I 
These are yoor aralks, and you have ^slmwed 
them me, 

To kindle my cold love. 

Peaap^ b ea a fc ooa s death — Iho jowdlof thejn«t<» 
Shining nowlm but in the deikl 
What myideries do lie beyond thy dost, 

Oonld aoAn oatlook4hahrmaek ! 

^ Bejltet halli*foiiad some fledged bird’e nest 
any know, c 

At flnt iR^ if Bmddid be flown.; 

Birt whet li£r dSUtdropDeoaln afaiipBiaamw 
Shat te to him mk^owfl. 


If a star wore rnnifined into a tomb. 

Her captive flames must needs bum thein ; 

But when the hand that looked her up gives 
room, ( 

She’ll shine through all the sphere. 

O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Tbed! 

Bosume thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into tme liltorty. ^ 

Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My poTspeotivo stiU as they pass ; 

Or else remove mo henoo unto that hill 
'Whore 1 shall need no glass. 

Henry VauQhan»--^Born 1621, DM 1695. 


561.— THE TIMBER. 

Sure thou didst flourish once, and mjany 
springs, 

Many bright mornings, much dew, many 
showers. 

Pass’d o’er thy head ; many light hearts and 
wings, 

Which are now dead, lodged in thy ttving 
towers. 

And still a new sueeoseion siags and flies, 

Fresh groves grow np, and their green 
branches shoot 

Towards the old and stUl enduring sides. 

While the low violet thrives at theb'root. 

» « « 

Henry Vaughan. — Bom 1621, Iheb 1695. . 


562.— THE BAINBOW. 

StUl young and fine, bnt what is stUl in view 

Wo slight ns old and aoQ’d, though fresh anti 
now. 

How bright srert thou when fShem’a admiring 
eye 

Thy burnish'd fldmingaich did first deeoty ; 

When Zerah, Nahor, Hanm, Abram, Lot, 

The yonthfnl world’s gmy fiathers, in one knot 

Did with intenttvo lo^ watofr every hour 

For thy new light, and trembled at each 
drawer! 

When thou dost shine, darirness looks white 
and fair; 

Forma tom to uwiaki, donde to amilee and 

i l 1 1 1 

Bahn on the obft MBili, milk on jwm and 
fiowm. 





ff ; r~ 

' ' ‘ ^ 




Bright pMge of penoo and aaufidnat the euie 
tie 

Of thy Lcxrd'e hAodf-the of *Rm eye 
When I behold thee, though my lii^ht be dim, 
Bihtant and low, I can in thine see Him, 

Who locdcB upon thee from Hxs glorious throne. 
Ami eovenant betwixt all and One. 


^{enrtj Vcmghan, — Bom 1021, Died 1095» 


563. — THE WREATH. 

(TO THE RKUKEUBU ) 

Sim e I in storms most used to be. 

And seldom yielded (lowers, 

How sliall I get a wrciith for tlieo 
From those rude barren hours ? 

TIlo softer dressings of the spring, 

< )r summer's later store, 

I will not for thy temples bring. 

Which thorns, not roses, won» : 

lint a twinod wreath of gnef and praise. 
Praise soil'd with tours, ami tears again 
Shilling with joy, like dewy days, 

Tliis day 1 bring for all thy iioin, 

*1 h> canselesH fioiii ; an<l as muI death, 
Which sadnohs brecnls in the most vain, 
not in vain ! now bog thy breath, 

'Fliy quick'ning breath, which gladly IxMirs 
Through saiidest elouds to that glad plm*e, 
Where cloudless quires sing without tears, 
Sing thy just praise, anti see thy face. 

Hcniy Vaughav. — Bom l(J2l, Dud 1C95. 


565.— anSB TOMB. 

Wbon, cnial'fidr one, I am alain 
Byihy diadaia, 

And, as a tro|^ of tby aaom. 

To some old tomb am borne. 

Thy fetters must their power bequeath 
To those of Dwth : 

Nor can thy^flamo immortal bum, • 

Like monumontul iiros within an um : 

Tlius freed from thy proud empire, I sluiU ^ 
prove 

There is more liberty in Death than Love. 

And when forsaken lovers come 
To see my tomb, 

Take heed thou mix not with the crowd, 

And (as a victor) proud, 

To view the spoils thy beauty mode, 
l^ss near my shade, 

Lest thy too cruel breath or name 
Should fan my ashes back into a (Ituiiq, 

And thou, devour'd by ibis mveugefiil fire, 

Mis feuioniico, who died aa thine, expire. 

But if cold earth, or marble, miuiL 
Conceal iiiy dust, 

Wliilst bid in some dark ruins, I, 

Dumb and forgotten, lie. 

The pride of all thy victory 
Will sloop with me ; 

And they who should attest thy glory, 

Will, or forget, or not boliovo this story. 

Then to increase tliy triumph, lot me rest, 

Since by tbino eye slain, buried in thy breast. 

Thomas Sianlty, — Born 1025, Died iCiS. 


5(14.— THE RETREAT. 

Happy those early <lays, when I 
Shined in my angel-iufanoy. 

Before I understood this place, 

Appointed for my socoud race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy might 
But a white celestial thought — 

When yet I had not walked t.bovu 
A mile or two from my first Iom*. 

And looking back (at that short space) 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face. 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour ; 
And in th!^ weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity. 

Oh, how I long to travel ba<dc. 

And tread again tfa^ aneient traok ! 

That I mi^t cnee more re ach that plain. 
When fiat I left my glerioua train. 
From wfaenee the enhghteaed apirtt aeea 
That shady CBy of Mm Tben. 

Henry Fcfctighan^BomlflBl, HM 1605* 


566.--OELIA BIXGINCS. 

Roaes in breathing forth their scent. 

Or stars their borrow'd ornament : 

Nymphs in their wat’ry sphere that move, 

Or angels in their orbs above ; 

The winged oharioi of the light, 

Or the slow silent wheels of night ; 

The shade which from the swifter huh 
Doth in a swifter motion run. 

Or souls that their eternal rest do keep. 

Make far less noiau than Celia's breath la 
sleep. 

But if the angel which intpina 
This subtle flame with active fires, 

Should mould this breath to words, aad those 
Into a harmony dispose, 

The musio of heavenly apken 
Would steal each SM (!n) at the oar. 

And into plants and atemea infuae 
A life tlusi ehendflm w^ald bhuae. 

And with new p o wa r a jniv|^ ihg lavm*of iiie, 
KB these that live, and tiiiiiga antanate. 

TkomaeSkmhy^n flssiiMBU, IMsd dfllS* 



567.— SPEAKING AND K^ISlNa 

The air which thy smooth voioe doth break, 
Into my soul Ifte lightnincr flies ; 

My life retires while thon dost speak. 

And thy soft breath its room snppUos. 

Lost in this pleasing eestacy, 

I joifl my trembling lips to thine, 

And back receive that life from thee 
Which I so gladly did resign. 

Forbear, Platonic fools ! t* inquire 
What numbers do the soul oom{)0£)C ; 

No harmony can life inspire, 

But that which from these accents flows. 

Tiionuu FitanUy. — Bom 1(125, Dml 1(378. 


568.— LA BELLE CONFIDANTE. 

Ton earthly souls that court a wanton flame 
Whoso pale, weak influonco 
pOon rise no higher than the humble name 
And narr(»W laws of sonso. 

Loam by our friendship to create 
An immaterial lire. 

Whose brightness angels may admire, 

Bnt cannot emulate. 

SiokuosR may fright the roses from her cheek, 
Or make the lilies fade. 

But all the subtle ways that death doth sec'k 
Cannot my love invotie. 

Thomas — Born 1(325, Ihed 1G78. 


5C9.— note to MOSOHCS 

Along the mead Europa walk**. 

To choose the fairest of its gems. 

Which, plucking from their slender stalks, 
She weaves in fnigrant dicKlcni''. 

Whero’or tho boaiiJm)n8 riitfin troatls, 

The common people of tho fichl. 

To kiss her feet bowing their heads. 

Homage as to their goddess yield. 

*Twixt whom ambitions wars arise, 

'Which to tho i|uecn shall first present 
A gift Arabian spieo ontvios. 

The votive ofToring of their scent. 

When deathless Amaranth, this strife. 

Greedy by dying to decide, 

Begs she woubl lior green thread of life. 

As love's fair destiny, divide. 

Fliant Acanthus now the vine 
And ivy enviously beholds, 

Wldiing her odorous arms might twine 
About thii fair in such strict folds. 

Tbs 'Violet, by ]»». foot opprest. 

Doth from thv touch enamour’d rise. 

But, losing stor3^bt what mads bar blast. 
Bangs down ha beod^ looks pale, and dies. 


Clitia, to new devotion won. 

Doth now bar former faith deiiy» 

Sees in her face a double sun, 

And glories in apostaoy. 

The Gillyflower, which mocks the sides, 
(The meadow’s painted rainbow) soeka 
A brighter lustre from her eyes. 

And richer scarlet from her cheeks. 

• 

Tho jocund Flowor-dc-luoo appears, 

Beoauso neglected, discontent , 

Tlio morning famish’d hei^\vith toarc; 

Her sighs expiring odours vent. 

Narcissus in her eyes, once more, 

Seems Ids own hoauty to admire ; 

In water not so clear before. 

As roprosontod now in fire. 

Tho Crocus, who would gladly claim 
A privilege above tho rest, 

Begs Avith his triple tongue of flame. 

To be transplanted to her breast. 

Tho Hyacinth, in whoso pale leaves 
Tho hand of Nature writ liis fate. 

With a glad smile las sigh deceives 
In hopes to bo more fortunate. 

His heiul the drowsy Poppy rais’d, 

Awak'd by this approaching mom. 

And view’d her purple light amaz’d, 
Though his, alas ! was but lier scorn. 

None of this aromatic crowd, 

Bnt for their kind death humbly call. 
Courting her hand, like martyrs proud, 

By hO divine a fate to fall 

The royal maid th’ applause disdains 
Of vulgar flowers, and only cliosc 
The bashful glory of tho plains, 
f Sweet daughter of tlio Spring, the Bose. 

She, like horsolf, a queen appear >>. 

Raid’d on a verdant thorny throne, 

I Guarded by amorous winds, and wears 
I A purple robe, a golden crown. 

Thomas Stanley . — Bom 162 .'>, Dtcd 1678 , 

* 

570.— THE VALEDICTION. 

Vain world, what is in thee ? 

^Vhat do poor mortals see 
'Which should esteemed be 
^ Worthy their pleasure ? 

Is it the mother’s womb. 

Or sorrows whiidi soon come. 

Or a dark grave and tomb : 

Whidiis their treasure? 

How dost thou man deceive 
By thy vain gkgy ? 

Why do tb^ siflt believe 
Thy fate bSgfemy ? 



Is it oli3dnn*s book mod rod. 
The labooxeK^s hamrj losd, 
PoTorty imdertKodt 

The world dei^retli ? 

Is it distraotiniT oazes. 

Or heaxt-tormentiiig fears, 

Or pining grief and tears, 
Whioh man reqnireth ? 

Of is it youthful rage. 

Or childish toying ? 

Or is dccrenit ago 

Worth lpn*8 enjoying *■' 

Is it dooeitful wealth. 

Got by core, fraud, or stealth. 
Or short, uucortoiii health. 
Which thus befool men '' 
Or do the serpent’s lies, 

By the world’s flatteries 
And tempting 'vanities, 

Still overrule them ? 

Or do they in a <ircam 

Sleep out their siutson 
Or borne down by lust’s stream. 
Which conquers reason ^ 


Malignant world* adleii I 
Where no foul rice is aeir-^ 

Only to Satan true, 

God still (dfended ; 

Though taught aend warned by God« 
And His ohastising rod, 

Keeps stiU the way that’s broad, 
Never amend^. 

Baptismal vows some make, 

But ne’er perform them ; 

If angels from beavon spake, 
’Twould not reform them. 

They dig for hoU beneath, 

They labour hard for death, 

Kun thomselvoB out of breath 
To overtake it. 

Hell is not had for nought, 
I'^amnation ’s dearly bought, 

And with great labour soiight-*- 
They’ll not forsake it. 

Tlioir sonls are Satan’s fee — 

Ho'U not abate it. 

Omro is refused that’s free — 

Mad sinners hate it. 


The Hilly lambs to-day 
Ptcasantly skip and play, 
Whom butchers moan to sla> , 
Perhaps to-morrow ; 

In a more brutish sort 
Do <'arc*lc'»B sinners siKiri, 

Or in doail sleep still snort, 

As near to sorrow ; 

Till hfo, not well bccruD, 

Bo sadly ended, 

And the wob they have s[iun 
Can ne’er bo mended. 


Vile man is so perverse, 

It’s too rough work for verse 
His madness to ndiearso, 

And show his foUy , 
llo'll die at any mtos-~ 

Ho God and consciunoo hates, 
Yet sin he consoeratos, 

And caUs it holy. 

The grace he’ll not endure 

Which would renew him— 
Constant to all, and sure, 
Which will undo him. 


Wliat is the time that’s goxie, 
And wliat is that to come ? 

1h it not now as none ? 

The prchcnt Rtays not 

Time postuth, 0 how fa«t ! 

Unwelcome death makes haste , 
None can coll back what's x>ast-* 
Judgment delays not ; 
Though God bring in the light, 
Hinners awake not ; — 
Because hell’s out of sight, 

They sin forsake not. 


His head comes first at birth, 
And takes root in the earth— 
As Naturo shoototh forth. 

His feet grow highest, 

To kick at all above, 

And spurn at saving love ; 

His God is in his grove, 
Because it’s nighest ; 

Ho loves this world of strife, 
Hates that would mend it ; 
Loves death that’s called life, 
k'ears what would end it. 


Man walks in a vain show ; 

They know, yet will not know ; 
Sit still when they should go— 
But run for shadows, 

While they might taste and know 
The living streams that flow. 

And crop the flowers that grow 
In Christ’s sweet meai^ws. 
Life’s better slept away 
Than as they nee it; 

In fdn anddmnlm play 
Vain men obnae it. 


All that is good he’d crush, 

Blindly on sin doth rush— 

A pricking, thorny bush. 

Such Christ was crowned with ; 
Their worship’s like to this— 

The reed, the Jndaa Idas : 

Such the religion is 

That these abound with ; 
ThLyfnock Christ IHth the kim 
Whene’er th^ bdir it^ 

As if God did not aee^ * 

The heart andikiio# ft 








Of good thej oImom tito iMurf^ 

Pei^ige that which hi b€«t — 

The Joyful, heavenly feast 

'Whidh Christ wndEl ghre them ; 
Heaven hath soaroe one oedQ wish ; 

They live unto the flodi ; 

Like swine they feed on wash — 

Satan doth drive them. 

Like weeds they grow in mirer. 

Which vices nourish — 

Where, warmed by Satan’s fire, . 

All sins do fiourish. 

Is this the world men choose, 

For which they heaven refuse, 

And Christ and grace abuse. 

And not receive it ? 

Shall I not gnilty be 
Of this in some degree. 

If honoo God wonhl me free. 

And IM not leave it H 
My soul, from So<lom fly, 

Lost wrath there find thee ; 

Thy refuge — rest is nigh — 

Jiook not behind thee ! 

Tlicrc’s none of this ado, 

None of tlio hellish crow ; 

God’s promise is most true — 

Boldly believe it. 

My friends are gone before, 

And I am near tlio shore. 

My soul stands at the door — 

O Lord, roreivo it ! 

It trusts (fiirist and His merits — 

The dead Ho raises ; 

Join it with bles'^ivl spirits 
Who sing Tliy praises. 

Jiirlutrd liajitcr, — Horn 1615, Died 1691. 


571.— SONG. 

Sec, O SCO ! 

How every tree, 

Every bowi'r. 

Every flower, 

A now life gives to others’ joys ^ 

Wlule that I 
Griof-striekon lie, 

Nor eon moot 
With any sweet 
But what r luiiic destroys* 

What all llio senses’ pleasuroii. 
When the mind has lost all moeaiirea P 

Hear, O hoar ! 

How sweet and clear 

And wate^i^dl 
In oonoort join' for otiiem* ear; 

While 

For hanminy;* 


Evm^aiv 

EohoM'denpair, 

And every drop provolM4fr>iMV 
What are all the sennas^ pieasures. 

When the soul has lost aU meaBases P 

Lord Bristol. — Bom 1612, Died 1676. 


572.— THE PlflLOSOPHEB^ DEVOTION. 

Sing aloud ! His praise rehearse, 

Who hath mode thg universe. 

Ho the boundless heavens has spread, 

AU the vital orbs has kned ; 

He that on Olympus high 
Tends His flock with watchful oyo ; 

And tills eye has mnltipliod 
Midst each flock for to reside. 

Thus, as round about they stray, 

Toncheth each with ontstretched ray : 
Nimbly they hold on their way. 

Shaping out their night and day. 

Never sla^^k they ; none respires. 

Dancing round their central fires. 

In duo order as they move. 

Echoes sweet bo gently drove 
Through heaven’s vast hollowness, 

Whieh unto all comers press — 

Music, that the heart of Jove 
Moves to joy and sportful love, 

Fills the lisbming sailor’s oars, 

Hiding on the wandering <]»heres. 

Neithor speech nor language i ■» 

Whore thoir voice is not tran^m»ss«. 

Ooil is good, is wi*se, is strong — 

Wiinoss aU tiio creature throng — 

Is <*oiifossetl by every tongito. 

AU things back from whence they ^prr.iig, 
As the thankful rivers pay 
What they borrowed of the sea. 

Now, myself I do resign ; 

Take me whole, I aU am Tl^o. 

Biive me, Ood ! from self •desire. 

Death’s pit, dork hell’s raging fire. 

Envy, hatred, vengeance, ire ; 

Let not lust my (h>u 1 bemiro. 

Quit from these. Thy praise I’U sing. 
Loudly sweep the trembling string. 

Boar a part, O wisdom’s sons. 

Freed from vain religions ! 

Lo I from far I you ^ute. 

Sweetly warbUng on my lute-** 

India, Egypt, Aiaby, 

Asia, Greece, and Tnvtaiyv 
Carmel-traets and Lebanon, 

With the Mountaum of tlie Moon. 

From whence muddy Nile dotii run ; 

Or, wherever else you wen. 

Breathing in one rital abes^ 

One we are thee^ dMuA fer. 

- ■» - I. . . — — j 



Bte at MOliaiNi I 

OdoBm avpeat ptafinwlte ddaa^ 

Sea bow baaveiilf lii^ilnuig fisrea 
Hearts inflamed with high aspitoB ; 

AH the sabetanee of onr aomla 
Up in cilonda of inoenee rolls ! 

Imto we nothing to onraelvos 
Save a Yoioo — ^what need we else ? 

Og a hand to wear and tixe 
On the thankful lute or lyre. 

Sing aloud ! His praise rehearse 
hath m^e tlio universe. 

Henry More. — Bom 1614, Uted 1687. 


573._CHARITY and HUMILITY. 

Far have I c*lanil)(‘ro(l in my mind. 

But naught so grout as love I find ; 
Doep-soarrhiDg wit. mount-moving might, 
Are naught conipurcHl to that good spright. 
fjifu of delight, uud soul of bliss ! 

Sun* *-ouroo of lasting huppino*4ri ! 

Higher than hoavon. lower than hoU! 

What IS thy tcuit ? Where mayst thou dwell 
My mansion hight Humility, 

Hoavoirs vastest oapabilitv — 

Tlio furth<*r it doth do\vuv»aid tend, 

The higher up it doth ascend ; 

If it go down to utmost naught. 

It shall rc'turn with that it ^^onght. 

Lord htrotch Thy tent in my f-traight 
brc'ast — 

Enlarge* it rlownward, that snro rc^t 
May them bo pight ; for tliat pure fire 
Wherewith thou wontt'st to inspire 
All Helf-<Ie.ad souls. My life is gone — 

Siul solitude \ my irksome wonne. 

Cut oiT from men and all this world. 

In Is^tho'-i lonc-omo <litoh I’m hurled. 

Nor might nor sight doth aught mo move. 
Nor do I earn to bo above. 

O f(‘eblo rays of mental light, 

Tliat best bo ('Cen in this dark night ! 

What ore j on ' Wliat is any strength 
If it bo not laid in one length 
With pndc or love? I naught desire 
Hut a now life, «ir quite tVxpirc. 

Could I demolish with mine oyo 
Strong tower««, stop the fleet stars in sky. 
Bring down to earth the pale-faced moon. 
Or turn block midnight to bright noon-» 
Though all things wture put in my hand — 
Ab parched, as dry os tho Libyan bou^ 
Would be my life, if Charity 
Were wanting. But hmnility 
Is more than my poor floul durst crave. 
That lies intombed In lowly grave. 

But if *twere lawful up to Bcnd 
My voice to heaven, thie ehonld it rood ; 

Lord, thruBt me decqier into duet 
‘That Thou mayast raise me with the Just ! 

Henry More^-^Bom 1614, JHed 1687. 


S74:~TRM 90m 9Q0T. 

like to a light fast look’d in lanthova dbskt 
Whmby by night our waiy stops we guide 
In siidiby streetci, and dirty ohium^s mark, 
Some weaker rays through the hla^ top dd' 
glide, 

And flusher streamfl perhaps flrom homqr 
side. 

But when we’ve paased tho peril of the way. 
Arriv’d at home, and laid that case aside, 
Tho naked light how cloaiiy doth it ray, 

And Bproad its joyful beams ob brighh ae* 
summer’s day. 

Even so tho soul, in this eoniraotod stiite, 
Confin’d to thnso strait instrunieniM of sense. 
More dull and narrowly doHi operate ; 

At this hole hoars, tho siglit must ray frmn 
thonce. 

Hero toHtoB, there smolls : but when site’s 
gono from lienoo. 

Like naked lamp nho is one Rhining Hphoro, 
And round about hoR perftict eogtiosoonoo 
Whato’or in her horuson doth ap))ear : 

She is one orb of hcnse, all eye, all airy eor. 

Hmry Moit — B orn 1611, Bird 1687. 


575,-.THE PRE-EXISTENCy OF THE 

SOUL. 

Hiso then, Aristo's won, assist my Muse ; 

Lf>t that high sprite, which did onrieh thy 
brains 

With (*hoico coiieoitH, some worthy thoughts 
infu'^o, 

Worthy thy title and the reodor'H iiaiuH. 

And thou, O Lyoiuii sage ' whoso ]>eu eoutoins 
TrcoHiiroH of heavenly light with g(>title fire, 
(live leave awhile to warm me at thy flames, 
Tliat I may also kindle swooi du*%iro 
In holy uiinds (hat unto liighost tfiings aspire. 

For T w »uld sing the* i-rc-eTisteney 
Of human souls, and live once o’er again, 

By rccoUcction and quick memoxy, 

All that is paM< flmt wo all bofraii t 

But all too Rhallow bo my wits to ftoan 
So deep a point, and mind too diiH to clear 
So dark a matter. But thou, more ihaii nuui, 
Aroad, thon soored soul of Plotin dear. 

Tell mo what mortals are— -tell wliat of old 
they wore. 

A spark or ray of the divinity. 

Clouded with earthy«fogs, yolod in olay, 

A precHrtis drop sunk from eternity. 

Spilt ondhe ground, or rather shu^ away ; 
For thm we feU when we ’gan fleet t’amiay. 

By stealth of our ow4 somethtog to 

been ^ 

Uncentering oursdi^ from our great stey. 
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THE FBB-EXXSTENOY OF THE SOUL. [FotmtB 


Which fondly we new liberty did ween. 

And from that prank right jbSy wite oureelTes 
did deem. 

• • • • 

Show fitly how the pro-existent soul 
Enoots and enters bodies hero below, 

And then entire unhurt can leave this moul, 
And thenoe her airy yehiclo eon draw. 

In which by sense and motion they may know. 
Better than wo, what things transacted bo 
Upon the earth, and when they list may show 
T^mselTeB to friend or foe, thMr phantosie 
Moulding their airy orb to gross consistency. 

* # e « 

Wherefore the soul i>o.ABess*d of matter moot. 
If she hath power to operate thereon, 

Can eath transform this vehicle to sight, 

Bight with due colour figuration. 

Can speak, oan wuJk, and thou diH|)ear anon, 
Sprea^ng herself in the dispersed air, 

Then, if she please, rooall again what’s gone : 
Those til* uncouth inystorios of fancy arc — 
Than^ thunder far more strong, more (ptiek 
than lightning far. 

Some heaving toward this strange activity 
Wo may observe ov’n in tliis mortal state ; 
Hero health and Hirkness of the phantasio 
Often proceed, which working minds create. 
And pox and pestilence do moUeato, 

Their thoughts still boating on tlioso objects iU, 
Wliich doth the master'd blood txmtaminate, 
And with foul imisottous impressions fill. 

And last, the precious life with deadly dolour 
kill. 

« « • • 

All these declare the force of phantasii*. 
Though working hero upon this Mtubhoni clay : 
But th’ airy v,o]iicle yields more ca.si]y. 

Unto her book more nimbly doth obey, 

Which truth tpo joint confessions bewray 
Of damned hags and masters of bold skill. 
Whoso hellish mysteries fully to display. 

The earth would groan, trees sigh, and horror 
1^ o'erspill. 

But he that out of darkness giveth light, 

He guide my steps in this so uncouth vmy ; 
And Ul-dono deeds by children of the night 
Convert to good, wldle I shall honoe assay 
The noble soul's condition ope to lay. 

And show her empire on her airy sphere. 

By what of sprites and spectre.^ stories say : 
For sprites and siiectres that by night appear 
B^ or all with the soul, or of a nature near. 

Up then, renowned wizard, hermit sage, 

That twice ten years didst in tlie desert won. 

With aptitea ooirmraing in thy henuitage, 
Sinoe thou of mortal^ \lidst the oobimexce 
ahuxL ; 

Well aeeu in these foul deeds that have fore- 
done ' 


Many a bold wit. Up, Marcus, tell again 
That story to thy Thw, who has thee won 
To Christian faith; the guise and haunts 
explain 

Of all air-trampling ghosts that in the world 
remain. 

There be six sorts of sprites : Lelurion 
Is the first kind, the next are named from edt ; 
The first aloft, yet far beneath the moon, 

The other in this lower region fam ; 

The third torrestiial, the fonrtn watery are ; 
llio fifth be subterranean ; the last 
And worst, light-hating ghosts, more cruel far 
Than boar or wolf with hunger hard oppret-s'd. 
Bat doltish yet, and dull, like on unwieldy 
beast. 

« « * « 

Camoloon-liko they thus their colour change. 
And size contract, and then dilate again, 
like the soft osurth-worm hurt by heedless 
chance, 

Shrinks iu herself to shun or ease her pain. 
Nor do they only thus thomsolvos constrain 
Into loss b^k, but if with courage bold, 

And flaming brand, thou strike these shades in 
twain 

Close quick as cloven air. So sang tliat wizard 
old. 

And truth he said, whatever he has toM, 

Ah oven this present age may verify, 

If any lists its Htorios to unfold, 

Of Hugo, of hobgoblins, of inoubi. 

Abhorred dugs by devils siickon dry ; 

Of leaping lamps, and of fierce flying stones, 
Of living wool and such like witchery ; 

Or proved by sight or solf-confossion^, 

Which things much credence gain to pa^t tra- 
ditions. 

Whoreforo with boldness we will now relate 
Some few in brief ; as of th’ Astorgan lad 
W’liose peevish mother, in fell ire and hate. 
With execration bold, the devil ba<l 
Take him alive. Wliich mood the boy n'otc 
bear. 

But quits the room — walks out with spirit sad, 
Into the court, where lo ! by night appear 
Two giants with grim looks, rough limbs, black 
grisly hair. 

# • « • 

Tlie walking skeleton in Bolonia, 

Laden with rattling chains, that show'd his 
grafe 

To the watchful student, who without dismay 
Bid tell his wonts and speak what he would 
I have. 

Thus oleaied he the house by courage brave, 
j Nor may I puss the fair Ceidmian w 
1 Whose love a jolly swain did kindly crave. 
And oft with mutual solace with her staid, 
Tet he no jolly swain, but a deceitful duide. 

• • • 
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COOFEBrS HILL. 


[8m loBK Dsinuir* 


In arotio ohmea an ida that Thiil6 bight* 
Famoiia for anowj monts, whose hoazy hoods 
Smo Bign of cold ; yet from their fiery feet 
They atnke out bnnung stones with thnndora 
dread. 

And all the land with smoke and aahesi spread , 
Here wand’nng gliosts themselves have often 
shown. 

As i^it were the region of the dead, 

And mot departed, met with whom theyVe 
known. 

In Boomly eon shake hands, and ancient 
friendship o^ 9 ii 

A world of wonder^ lutfior might bo thrown 
Of sprites and six><.tres, as that frequent noise 
Oft heard ui>on the plain of Marathon, 

Of neiglung horses and of martial bo^ » , 

Tho Greek the Persian nightly hero destroy s 
In hot a««sault embroird in a long war , 

Four hundred years did last those drealfui 
toys. 

As doth by Attic looorils ]daiii appear 
The seeds of h lie b^ death so little slukcil a e 

lUtu j M .t —2; « 101 J., Ui* I lijh7 


And is, to him who fjghily tilings estNons, 

No other m eifeot than what it seems ; 

Where, with hke haste, though sereml ways 
they run, 

Some to nndo, and some to be undone ; 

While luxury and wealth, hke war and peaoe» 
Are each the other's rum and increase ; 

As n\ ers lost m seas, souio secret vein 
Thence roconve^s, thoro to bo lost again. 

Oh ' happiness of swoid retired content * 

To bo at once secure and innocent 
W^indsor the ne\t (wKoro Altirti with Venus 
dwells, 

Beauty with btrongth) above tho vuHoy bwoUs 
Into niy o>o, and doth it'-olf prc'^ont 
With such an easy and unfound a*-ecnt, 
llmt no htn{>oiidous preeiimo df iiic*f 
Accobb, no horror turns a\iu> onr eves , 

But such A ribo as doth at oxuc n \itc 
A ph'asitro and a rovcieme fiom tl 1 si^ht 
*1 hj mighty master s cinblem, in who^o fu«o 
Sit ekiiesH, heighten'd witli nniestic grace . 
Such Kcins thy gentle height, iniulo only proud 
lo be iiie basis of that pompous loul, 

Thin winch a nobler weight no mountain 
Is ar-*, 

But Atlas onlv, which supports the spheres 
When hiituic s hand this ground did thus 
a<lvane*c, 


576— COOPEK'S HILL 

Sure thoro arc poets which did never dicam 
Upon Pam vsius, nor did taste the «tr(*aiii 
Of Hebe on , wo therefore may suppose 
ThoH3 made not poets, but tho poets those. 
And as courts make not kings, but kings tho 
court, 

So where tho Muses and their train rc'*ori, 
Parnvssub stands , if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou PaniasBua art to mo 
Nor wonder if (advantaged in my flight. 

By taking wing from thy auspicious height) 
Through untraced ways and airy paths 1 fl^ , 
More boundless in my fancy thaxL my eye • 

My eye, which swnft as thought contnmts tho 
space 

That lies between, and first salutes tho place 
Crowrn'd with that sacred pile, so vast, so high, 
That whether *tis a part of earth or sky 
Uncertain seems, and maybe thought a proud 
Aspirmg mountain, or descending cloud , 
Paul’s the late theme of such a Muse, whose 
flight 

Has bravely reach’d and soar’d above thy 
height ; 

Now shalt thou stand, though sword, or time, 
or fixe. 

Or zeal, more fierce than they, thy fall conspire, 
Secure, whilst thee the best of poets sings, 
P res e rv o d from ruin by the best of Idiigs 

Under his proud sunrey the city lies, 

And like a mist benea^ a hiU doth rise, 
Whioae state and wmdth, the businesB and the 
crowd. 

Seems at this distance but a darker dood. 


1 w IS giiideil b> a wiser ]H)Wcr than Cliaiicc , 
M irk d out for such an uho, as if 'twere meant 
1 inv ite the bmlder, and his i hoic o priwont 
Nor c an we call it choice, whin whui we choose 
i oily or bhiidnchH only < ould icfusc 
A iiown ot such majostie towfrs doth grace 
’I ho gods* great mother, when her heav’nly 
riu'c 

Do homage to her , yet she cannot boast. 
Among tl^t num’rous and cih*Htial host, 

Moro horoos than can Windsor , nor doth 
Fume’s 

Immortal book record more noble names 
Not to look ba(*k so far, to whom tins isle 
Oh CM the fust glory of so bravo a pile, 
Wliothcr to Cmsar, Albanact, or Brute, 

Tho British Arthur, or tho Dumsli Cnuto . 
(Though this of old no less contest did move 
lhan when for Homer’s birth seven cities 


strove) 

(Like him in birth thou bhould'st be hke m 


fame 

As tlimo his fate, if mine had boon hts flame) 
Bnt whosoe’er it was, Nature design’d 
First a brave place and then as brave a mind. 
Not to recount those sev'ral kings to whom 
It gr^vo a cradlo, or to whom a tomb ; 

But theo, groat Edward ' and thy greater son, 
(The hlies which his father wore be won) 

And thy Bcllona, who the consort came 
Not only to thy bed but to thy fame. 

She to thy triumph led one captive l^g. 

And bnmght that sou.jwhich did the second 


bring ; * 

Then didst thou found tfAt^Order (whether 

Or victory thy roy^ thSughte did move -) 


i 



ZimIi WM»ii€bI«oaiiie, oadnoiluiHr leFe* 
tiiaii the demgn hae been the gfeet 8iioce«iK 
THuoh foieign kings and empema eeteem 
The second honour to their diadem 
Had thy great destiny bnt given thee skill 
To know, an well os pow*r to act her will, 
That from those kings, who then thy oaptives 
were. 

In after-times should spring a royal [nar 
Who should possess all that thy mighty jiowV, 
Or thy desire^! more mighty, did devour , 

To whom their better fate reserves whate’er 
The victor hopes for or the vanquish’d fear 
That blood which thou and thy great grandsire 
shed, 

And all that mnre those sister nations bled 
Ha<i been unspdi, and happy T dwatd known 
* That all the blood he spilt luwl bi on hm own 
When ho that {latron oliose in whom are join d 
Hoi her and martyr and Itis inns confined 
Within the n/ure < iicle ho dul scom 
But to forotol and prophoi y of him 
Who to luH loalms that aziuc round hith 
p)in d 

WiiK h 11 it lire foi thou bound at fii st design d 
That h iiind which io the world s oxtremcst 
OtldM, 

Fndltiss itself, its Ininid arms c xtonds, 

Nor doth he ncid those emblems which wo 
pamt, 

But iH hitnsolf the soldier nitd the soiiit 
How skiould my wonder dwell, and here my 
prtUHo 

But my hxd thunghts my wandnug oyo 
botiny 1, 

Viewing a noiglib ring hill whose top of life 
A ohapil ( rowu d till in thn < omnioii f ito 
Th adjoining tihbey fell (May uo such 
storm 

Fall on our times whore i inn must reform ) 
Toll mo my Mu*** * wluit monsiious iliic 
oflTom o, 

What 01 lino, could any Ohiistnui kingincoubo 
To 8 UI h a r igo ? Was t luxury or lust ? 

Was ho so tonqicraio so c hasto, so pist f 
Were theso Ihoir orimos ? they wore lus ow n 
much more , 

Bnt wealth is onmo enough to him tliat s poor 
Who having spint the tn isurts of lus <rown 
Ooudomns their luxury to food his own 
And yet this act to \arnish n *r thi shame 
Of saonlego, must bear doiotiou s name 
No enmo so bold but would bo understood 
A real, or at loiMt a sooming 1 
Who fears not io do ill yoi finrs tho name 
And, free irom conaoionce, is a slaio to fame 
Tbua bo the chureh at oueo piotccta and 
spoils; 

But pnnoos* swords aio sharper HfAti their 
stylos , * 

And thus to th* ages past he makes amends 
Tbeir ohanty dostrojs. their faith dreads 
Then did Bdig^on in alaxy oeU, ^ 

Itt empi^y airy eontehiplaticms dwell, 

And hke the bloohnuimoyed lay , but ours. 

As much too oeti^ Life thebfcork dovonm 


la there no temp’iate xegum cea be knenm 
Betwixt their fngid and our tomd zone P 
Could wo not waJto hom that lethasgio dseam^ 
But to be restkes m a worse extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure 
But to be cast into a oalentaxe ? 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must 
advance 

Ho far, to make us wish for ignoranoe. 

And rather m tho dark to grope our way, * 
Than led by a ftilse guide to err by day •* 

Who sees these dismal hea/i but would 
demand 1 

What barbarous invader sock’d tho land ^ 

But when he hoars no Qoth, no Turk, dil 
brmg 

This desolation, but a Christian king 
When nothing but the name of zo U appears 
I wixt our bo^t actions aud the worst ol theirs 
What docs he think oui sacnlogo woiilrl »put. 
When such th effects of our devotions ire ^ 
Parting from thence ’twixt ongci, shame, iiid 
fear, 

Those for what s past, and this for whu.t •» loo 
near, 

Mv eye descending from tho Hill snr\o\ * 
Whore Ihainos among tho wanton i ill 
striys 

Thames » tho most lo\ od of all tho 0* t an •> 

By hiH old urc to his ombrac * s runs 
Hasting to jiay his tribute to tlio s* i 
I iko mortal life to meet ot« rnitj 
'riiough writh those streams ho no ro omblarec 
hold, 

Whoso foam is amhc r and their gr iv* 1 Id 
His gi niimo vnd loss guilU wc filth ^ * \i lore 
*^carch not his bottom but survty Ins 1 < »» 

0 or wbioh ho kin lly spn als his spa* j*m«. a\ i g 
Ami hat hos plenty for th (iisning sprii 

Nor tin n dc strovs it with too fond a ta\ 

1 iko in*»tlicrs whuh thiir infants o\orli> 

Nor with a suddiii and impetuous wan 

Take profuse kings, rosumoa tho wealth lo 
gave 

No line xpocted immdationa spoil 
I ho mower s hopes, nor mock tho plonghnuiu 
tod 

But godhke hia unwoonod bounty flows 
1 irst lovos to do, then loves tho good ho does 
Not are his hlossmgo to his banks confiiud. 
But free and common a 4 tho sea or wind 
hen ho, to boast or to dispense bis stores. 
Pull of tho tributes of his grateful shore*-. 
Visits til* worltl, and m his flying tow ra 
Brings homo to us and makea both Indie i 
ours 

FiUiU wealth whero tia, bestowa it whero u 
wants. 

Cities in deserts, woods m oities, plants ^ 

^ that to us no thing, no place is strange. 
While hiK fair bosom is the world’n FxishongQ 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme * 

Though deep yet dear, though gentla yet not 
dull. 

Strong without nige» withoot o’erflowmg fnU* 
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HeaVn h&t Bridamt no num diall boort* 
*Wbo8e faaio in tliii»» liko le arnt ennont, 
losb; 

Thy nobler streams shafi visit Jove’s abodes. 
To shine amonfir the stars, and bathe the gods. 
Here Nature, whether more intent to please 
Us for hereeN with strange varieties, 

(For things of wonder gi'i e no less delight 
To the wise Maker’s than beholder’s sight , 
Though these delights from several caases 
move, ^ 

For so ourfhildren, thus our fnonds, we love) 
Wisely she Know the harmony of things, 

Ab well os that of soundM from discord springs 
Such was the discoAl which did first disperse 
Form, order, boautj tlirongh the universe , 
hilo diynoss moisture coidnoss lieat roPi*^t8, 
All that wo have, and tiiat we .ire, subsists , 
While the nteop horrid roughness of the wood 
Stnves with the gentle oaliniiesH of the floo<i, 
Snell huge extrcnich when N itnro doth unite. 
Wonder fxom thcuco losuli'^, fiom thcnco 
delight 

The stream is so Iruispircut, pure, and elcnr, 
1 h it lisxi tlio n If enamour *1 vouth jri/ed hero. 
So fatally doctned he hod nut bioii. 

While ho the bottom not lus fsco hod seen 
But his pioud head tlie aii\ iiiouni iin hides 
Among the clouds , his Hhouldernand lus sides 
A sluuly mantle < lot lies lus < uilcd brows 
Iroivii on the gentle stream, which calmly 
flows, 

While winds and storms lus lofty fonhend 
bent 

’Ih* eommon fate of all that s high or great 
1 ow at lus foot a hp u ions jdam is j laced, 
Between the mountain and tho stiuini em- 
brat ( d 

W liu h ^hndo ind shelter from the IliU derives. 
While tho kind iivcr weilth and beauty gives, 
Anti in the mixture of all these appears 
\ an< t } , whic h all tho icst t udcairs 
Tins Mono h ul some bohl GreokorBiiiish bard 
Beheld of old, what stones hod wo bcaid 
Of fames, satyrs, and tho nymphs their dames. 
Their foasts, their rcaols, and their am ’runs 
flames P 

’Tis still tho sanio, although their airy shape 
All but a quick xiootie <<ight escape 
There Faunas and Hjlvaniis keep their courts. 
And thither all tho homed host rosorta 
To graze tho ranker mead , that noble herd 
On whose subhmo and shady fronts is rear’d 
Nature’s great masterpiero, to ehow how soon 
Groat things arcs made, but sooner ore undone 
Hero haro 1 been tho King, when great afihuw 

Gave leave to Blacken and unbend bin cam, 

Attended to tho chase by all tho flow’r 
Of youth, whoso hopes a nobler prey devour , 
PleMure with praise and danger they would buy. 
And wish a foe that would not only fly. 

The stag now oonaoions of his fatal growth, 

|l At once indulgent to his fear and sloth^ 

I To some dark covert his retreat hod msdie. 
Where nor man’s eye, nor heaven’s shOTld 
invade 


Hk soli xeiKm : wim W nffttaoM 
Of dog» mad mm hb iwhrfal o r awi.wwiikL 
Bonaed with the adas, ha mwnw htlimM his 
ear, 

Willing to think th’ ilitudeiis of Ua Mw 
Had given this false alarm, but atcalglit hia 
view 

Confirms that more than all ha feaaa Intruo* 
Betray’d in all his strongtha, the wood baaal^. 
All mstrumenta, all arts of nun met. 

Ho calls to mmd hia strongUi, ami then bbr 
s))eod, 

His winged hoels, and then his armed head ; 
With these t* avoid, with that bis fate to maitt 
But fear provails, and bids him trust hm feet. 
So fast ho flies, that his roviowiiig eyo 
Has lost tho chasers, and his car tho oiy 
Faulting, till lie finds their nobler somo 
Tlicir disproportion d sfiei'd doth iecomponw> ; 
Tlicii curf-oR hiH conspiniig feet whoho sunt 
Bfdinjs that safety which thou swittnoHshi t* 
Ihoii tnos lus fi lends , nmung tlio luibcr herd, 
Where ho ^o lately was obi«y d anti fcat’d, 

His Kafct> MHks , the herd, unkindly wise, 
f )r chases him fiom thonco or front him flios 
T iko a dot lining statesumn, loft forlorn 
To Ills fiiindh’ pit\, and )»iirsuorK* scorn, 

With bliumu lonu inbers while himself was one 
Of fhc same herd, himsflf tho sanio had done* 
'Ihonce to tho coverts and tho conseiuus 
gloves, 

Iho hcincM of hiH past tniimphs iind lus loies. 
Sadly Mir\ t > mg where ho ranged nlcmo, 

Pnnee of the soil, iind all tho herd his own. 
And likt a bold kiiigbt tiriiut did piocloim 
Combat to ull ami I on away the dome, 

And taught fht woods to c rho to the sticam 
Hm dreadful c hallcxigo, and his < lushing beam , 
Yet family now dec Imos the fatal strife. 

So much hiK hn c was dearoi than his life. 

Now cv’ry leaf, and f i rv moving bioath 
Pre M fits a foo and ov ty ff e a dealh 
Weiiricd, forsaken, and purciufi af I ist 
All safety in dc sp ur of safety i laet d 
i’oiirage lie thence icsumes, rtsuhtd fo bear 
All thoir assaults, since ’tm in \uiu to ^car. 
And now, too late, ho wislu s for the fight 
'lhat htungth ho wastfd in ignoble flight t 
But when he sees tho eager c liose nmew’d. 
Himself by dogs, tho dogs by men Xfuxsuc^ 

He straight revokes his liold rrsol/o^ and mow 
Kepemts Ins courage than lus fear befoib, 

Finds that uncertain ways unnafoiit are, 

And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 
Then to tho stream, when noitbcr fnendo, nor 
force 

Nor Fpeed, nor art, avnil, he ohapMilusoowso j 
Thinks not their rage ao desp’rate to essay 
An element more merciless than they. 

But fearless they pursue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dm thirst ; alas I they ihirvt for 

a 

So t’wards a ship the^oarwikm’d gnB^ ply. 
Winch wanting sea cor wmd to 

Stands but to fallgeT^ped <m those that daze 
Tempt tiklertfegrotei i t s e w 
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Bo f«pw the Btog ; among th* enraged honnda 
ibeir force, and wounds xetoms for 
wounds : 

And as a hero, whom his baser foes 
In troops surround, now those assails, now those, 
Though prodigal of life, disdains to die 
By common h^ds ; but if he can desory 
Some nobler foe approach, to him ho calls, 
And bogs his fate, and then oontontod falls. 

So when the king a mortal shaft lets fly 
From his unerring hand, then glad to ‘ 
Proud of the wound, to it resigns his blood, 
And stains the crystal with a purple flood. 
This a more innocent and happy cha«o 
Than when of old, but in the self-same plaoo, 
Fair liberty pursued, and meant a prey 
To lawless power, hero tumM, and stood at bay; 
When in t^t remedy all hope was placed 
* Which was, or should have been at l(\ast, tlie 
lost. 

Here wa^ that Charter soalM wherein the cro^m 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down ; 
Tyrant and slave, those names of hate and fear, 
The happier stylo of king and subject bear : 
Happy when both to the same centre move, 
When kings give liberty ami subjects love. 
Therefore not long in force this Charter stood ; 
Wanting that seal, it must be scal'd in blood. 
The subjects arm'd, the more tlieir princes 
gave, 

Th* advantage only took the more to crave ; 
Till kings, by giving, give theiuHcdvos away, 
And ev'n that iK)wer that should deny betray. 
“ Who gives constrain'd, but his own fear 
reviles. 

Not thank'd, but scorn'd ; nor are they gifts, 
but spoils." 

Thus kings, by grasping more than they could 
hold, 

First made their subjects by oppro^ 4on boKl ; 
And popular sway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for subjects to roouive, 

Ban to the same extremes ; and one excels 
Made both, by striving to bo greater, loss. 
When a calm river raised with sudden ruins, 
Or snows dissolved, o’orflows th* adjoining 
idains, 

The husbandmen with high-nusod banks secure 
Their greedy hopes, nnd this he can endure ; 
But if with bays and dams they strive to force 
His obannel to a now or narrow course. 

No longer then within his banks ho dwells, 
First to a torrent, then a deluge, swells ; 
Stronger and fiercer by restraint, ho roars, 

And Imowa no bound, but makes his pow'r his 
shores. 

Sir John Dcnitam. — Bern 1015, Died 1068, 


577 — ON THE EABL OP STBAFFOBD3 
TBIAL ^ND, DEATH. * 

Oxoal Stnibrd ! wotil^l^ that xmme, though 
Of theo ooiEd be fotgokten b^ thu fhO, 


Cru8h*d by imaginary treason's weight, 

Which too much merit did acoumuihte. 

As chemists gold from brass by fire would 
draw, 

Pretexts are into treason forged by law. 

His wisdom such, at once it did appear 
Throe kingdoms' wonder, and thrw kingdoms* 
fear, 

Whilst single ho stood forth, and seem'd, t 
although 

Each had an army, as an equal foe 
Such was liis force of eloquence, to pake 
Tlio hearers more concern'd tlian ho that 
spoke, 

I Each seem'd to acfc that ^lart he came to 
I see, 

And none was more a looker-on than ho. 

So did ho move our passions, bome were 
known 

To wish, for the defence, the crime their 
own, 

Now private pity strove with public hate. 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

Now they could him, if ho could them for- 
^ give; 

He's not too guilty, but too wise, to live : 

Ijchs seem those facts which treason's nickname 
boro 

Than such a fear'd ability for more. 

Tlioy after death their fears of him express, 

His innocence and their own guilt confess. 
Their legislative frenzy they retx>nt, 

Enacting it should make no precedent. 

This fate he could have 'scaped, but would 
not lose 

Honour for life, but rather nobly chose 
Death from their fears than safety from his 
own, 

That his lust action all the rest might crown, 
b'ti- John Denham, — Born 1615, Died 1668. 


57 S.- 5 ONG TO MOBPHEUS. 

Mori>heus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottt^ires and smoky colls. 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down ; 

And, though ho fears no prince's frown, 

Flies from the oircle of a crown. 

Come, I say, thou powerful god. 

And thy le^en oharming rod. 

Dipt in the Lethean lake. 

O'er his wakeful temples shake. 

Lest he should sleep and never wake. 

Nature, alas ! why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe ? 

Sleep, that is thy best repast. 

Yet oi death it bean a taate. 

And both are the same thing at Iasi. 

Sir John DsiiAam.«--rBorm 1615, DM 1668. 
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579,_A SUMMEB MOBNING. 

The hath not lost her virgin blunh. 

Nor 8tep« bnt mine, soil'd the earth's tinsell’d 
robe. 

How fnll of heaven this solitude appears, 

This healthful comfort of the happy swain ; 
Who from his hard but peaceful bed roused 
• np, 

In 's morning exercise saluted is 
By a full (^ire of feather'd choristers. 
Wedding tmir notes to the enamour'd air ! 
Here nature in her unaiTceted dre^s 
Plaited with valleys, and emboss’d with hills 
Encha^^od with silver streams, and fringed with 
woods, 

Sits lovely in her native mssct. 

WiUlam Chan»hcrlni,nr,^Born lCI0.r>udlC89. 


580— VIKGIN PURITY. 

The morning pearls, 

Dropt in the bly's spotle'^s bo'^om, arc 
Lc*<s chastely eoi>l, ere the meridian sun 
Hath UInsM them into heat. 

ird/i i/ii Chamhc}liiyuc -^Uora 1019, DiccilCSO. 


581 — ARGALIA CONPE^fNED ON FALSE 
EVIDENC E. 

High mounted on an ebon throne on which 
Th’ embellish’d silver show'd so eodly rich 
As if its varied form strove to delight 
Those solemn souls wliieh death-pole fear did 
fright, 

In Tyrian purple clad, the princess sate, 
Between two sterner ministers of fate. 
Impartial judges, whoso distinguish'd tasks 
Their various habit to the view unmasks. 

Chic, in whose look^, as pity strove to draw 
Compassion in the tablets of the law, 

Pome softness dw€dt. in a majestic vest 
Of state-like red was clothed ; the other, 
dress’d 

In dismal black, w^hoso terrible aspect 
Declared his office, served bnt to detect 
I Her slow consent, if, when the first forsook 
j The cause, the law so far os death did look. 
Silence proclaim’d, a harsh command colls 
forth 

Th* undaunted prisoner, whose excelling worth 
In low ebb of fortune did appear 
Such as we fancy virtues that come near 
The exoellmice angels-— -fear had not 

Billed one drop of blood, nor rage begot 
More colour in his cheeks — his sool in state, 
Tlixoned in the medium, constant virtue sat. 
e « • • 




Yet« though now depress’d 
Even in opinion, whioh oft proves the best 
Support to those whose paMio virtaes *we 
Adore before their private guilt we soe. 

His noble soul still wings itself above 
Passion's dark fogs ; and lUce that prosperous 
dove 

The world’s first pilot, for discovery sept. 
When all the flooils tliat bound the firnuinieiit 
O’crwhclm’d the earth, conscience* calm Joys 
to increase, 

Returns, freight with the olive branch of peace, 
Thu^ foriifiod from all that tyrant fear 
O'erawed the guilty with, ho doth appear. 

* • • Not all 

Hih virtues now protect him, he must fall 
A guiltless sacrifice, to expiate 
No other crime but their envenom’d hate. 

An ominous silence— such as oft prccotlcs 
The fatal sentence — while the aecusor reads 
His charge, poHso&s'd the ptt3'ing court in 
whh'h 

Prosnging calm Phnronnida, too rich 
In mercy, heaven's Kuprt^me prerogative, 

To stifle teiirs, did with her luutsion strive 
So long, that what at first aMsaulted in 
Sorrow's blac^k armour, hiul so often lioon 
For pity cherish'd, that at lengih her eyes 
Found theio those spirits that did sympathise 
With those that warm’d her bloo<l, and unseen, 
movo 

That cn^dno of the w^orld, mysterious love. 

• # * • 

The lieauteouB princess, whoso free soul had 
been 

Yet guarded in her virgin ice, and now 
A stranger is to what she doth allow 
Such easy entrance. By tho«o rays that fall 
From cither’s eyes, to make reciprocal 
’Their yielding isiHsions, bravo Argalia felt, 
Even in the grasp of death, his functions 
molt 

To flames, whi(*h on his hcort an onset make 
For sadness, Hijc»h as weary mortals take 
Eternal farowolls in. Yet in this high 
I’ido of his blood, in a soft calm to die, 

His yielding spirits now jirepare to meet 
Death, clothed in thoughts white os his winding* 
shoot. 

That fatal doom, which unto heaven affords 
The sole appeal, one of the assisting lords 
Had DOW pronounced whose horrid tbusdor 
could 

Not strike his laurell’d brow ; that voice whicb 
would 

Have petrified a timorous soul, he beoirs 
With calm attention. No disorder’d fears 
Ruflled his fancy, nor domestic war 
Bagcd in bis breast ; his every look so far 
From vulgar x^assions, that, unless anuused 
At b^ ty’s majes^ be sennetime gased 
W'ildly on that as emblenu^of more great 
Glories than earth afforded, from the seat " 
Of rescdotlon his fo*d hpd had not 
Been stirr’d to pawfian, which had now begot 
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Waiite* not fonr, within him. No hanh 
fro mi 

ContractH hiH brow ; nor did his iiioiigiito poQ 
down 

Ono fainthiflr spirit, wrapt in smother’d groans, 
To olog his heart. From her most eminent 
thrones 

Of rtonse, the <^es, the lightning of his soul 
Flow, with Buoh vigour forth, it did control 
All weaker paesionB, and at once include 
With Homan valour Christian fortitude.’ 

WUliam Ohamherlaifne, — Horn. 1619, Died 1G89. 


I 582.— THE FATHER OF PHARONNIDA 

DISCOVERS HER ATTACHMENT TO 
arc; ALIA. 

» Silent with passioTi, wliioh his oyos inflamed, 
The prince awhile bohoids her ore ho blamed 
Tlio frailty of aftection ; but at length, 
Through tiic quick throng of thoughts, arm'd 
' with a strengtli, 

' Whloli eruKh'cl ilie soft paternal smiles of 
, love, 

[ Ko tliuH begins — **And must, O must tliat 
j prove 

> My greatest otarsc on which my hopes ordain'd 

I To raise my happiness P Have I refrain'd 
I 'riie ploasuros of a nuptial bed, to joy 
I Alone in theo, nor trombled to destroy 

My name, so that odvaueiug thine I inighi 
^ Live to behold my suoptre toko its flight 
To a more spacious empire ? Have I spent 
My youth till, grown in debt to ago, she hath 
sent 

I ^isoasos to arrest me that impair 
My strength and hopes o'er to oiijoy an heir. 
Which might piroservo our name, which only 
now 

I Must in oor dnsty annals live ; whilst tlion 
Transfer'at the glory of our house on one. 
Which hod not I warm'd into life, ha<l gone, 

A wretch fargotton of the world, to th’ earth 
From whence he sprang P But tear this 
monstrous birth 

Of fancy from thy soul, ({uiok us thou'ilat fly 
Dosoending wrath if vivible, or I 
Shall blast ibso with my anger till thy name 
Bot in my memory ; not as the aame 
That once thou wort behold thee, but aa some 
IHre prodi^, which to foreshow should come 
All ills whi^i through the progress of iny life 
l)id ohanoe wore sent. 1 lost a queen and 
wife. 

Thy virtuottB mother, who for goodness might 
Have We onpplied, before she took her flight 
To heaven, my better angel's place; have 
ahwe 

I Stoodatormsof afefoimeflWion;stiUa|^^ 
Over nay passiosa nntil.now, hot this 
Hath proved me cor ’aid. Oh! then dost 

amiss 


“To grieve me thus, fond giri."— With that he 
shook 

His reverend heed ; bdiolds her with a look 
Composed of grief and anger, which die sees 
With melting sorrow ; bnt resolved love frees 
Her from more yidding pity — 

She falls 

Prostrate at's feet ; to his remombranoe calls 
Her dying mother’s wUl, by whoso pale dust 
She now oopjuieq him not to be unjust 
Unto that promise, wiili which her pure soul 
Fled satisfied from earth — os to & vitrol 
Her freedom of affection. — 

She then 

Calls to remembrance wli6 relieved him when 
Distress'd within Ale3rthmB' walls ; the love 
His subjects boro Argalia, which might ])rovQ 
Her choice her happiness ; with all, how groat 
A likelihood, it was bnt the retreat 
Of royalty to a more safe disguise 
Had show'd him to their state's deluded eyes 
Ho moan a thing. Love’s boundless rhetoric; 
About to dictate more, he, with a quick 
And furions haste, forsakes the room, liis rasru 
Thus boiling o'er — “ And must my wroteheil 
age 

Bo thus by theo tormented ? bnt take heed. 
Correct thy passions, or their cause must 
bleed. 

Until ho quench the flame — " 

• • Her soul, oppress’d. 

Sinks in a pale swoon, catcldng at the rest 
It must not yet eiyoy ; swift help lends liglit. 
Though faint and gHmmering, to behold what 
night 

Of grief o’ershodow'd her. You that ha\o 
boon 

Upon the rack of passion, tortured in 
The engines of forbidden lovo, that have 
Shod fruitless tears, spent luqsiless sighs, to 
crave 

A rigid parent's fair aspect, conceive 
Wliat i^d distraction seized her. I must 
leave 

Her passions* volume only to l)o rood 
Within the breasts of speh whose hearts have 
bled 

At the like dangerous wounds. 

William Cliamheirla]fnr. — 1619, Dic’d 1689. 


583.— ARGALIA TAKEN PRISONER BY 
THE TURKS. 

• • The Turks had ought 

Made desperate onslaughts on the ide, but 
brought 

Nought baolc but wounds and infismy; but 
now. 

Wearied with toil, th<y are resolved to^bow 
Their etu b b u m resoluticaa wHii the streogih 
Of nct-to-taMceiited waal : the length 
Of the duoniesl disosse estanded h^ 

To some lew months, sinee to op p re ss Rm sad 
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GMinir tboir ooniliias. Wbilat ibis ted&oua 
ataj 

i^OBi battle nute the •oldier^a valoTir in 
£^8 tainted oabm, there had often bben. 

With all Yariety of fortune, fought 
BruTe single oombate, whose eueoeea had 
brought 

Honour’s unwither'd laurebi on tho brow 
Of ^thor iMirty ; but the balanoo, now 
Forced by the hand of a brave Turk^ inolined 
Wholly to thita. Thrioo hod hits valour aliined 
In victory’s rJinlgent rays, thrioo heard 
Tho shouts of conquest ; thrice ou his lance 
appear'd • 

Tho heads of noble Rhodians, which had struok 
A general sorrow 'mougst the knights. All 
look 

Wlio next tho lists should enter ; each desires 
Tho task wore his, but honour now requires 
A spirit more tliau vulgar, or she dies 
Tho next attempt, their valour's sacrifioo ; 

To pro]i whoHo ruiuB, chosen by tho free 
Coti'^ei t of all, ArgaUa comes to bo 
Their hjippy champion. Truce proclaim'd, 
until 

The combat ends, tb* expecting itoople fill 
Tlio spw'ious l>attloments ; tho 'i'urks forsake 
Tlmir tents, of whom tho city ladies take 
A drcfulful view, tUl a more noble sight 
Diverts their looks ; each pari behold their 
knight 

With various wishes, whilst in blooil and sweat 
They toil for victory. Tho conilict's licat 
Raged in their veins, which honour more 
inflamed 

Than burning culenturcs could do ; both 
blamed 

Tho feeble influonco of their stars, that gave 
No speedier conquest ; oaoh neglects to save 
Himsolf, to souk advantage to offend 
His eager foo. # # # 

• • • But now so long 

Tho Turks* proud champion had ondured tho 
strong 

Assaults of tho stout Christian, till his strength 
Cool'd, on the ground, with his blood — ^ho fell 
at length. 

Beneath Ids conquering sword. The barliavoas 
crow 

O’ tho villains that did at a ilistanco viow 

Their champion’s fall, nil bauds of truoo forgot. 
Running to succour him, begin a hot 
And desperate combat with those knights that 
stand 

To aid Argalia, by whose oonqneiing hand 
VThole squadrons of them fall, .but here he 
spent 

His mighty spirit in vmn, their cannons rent 
His scatter'd troops. 

• • • « 

Argalia lies in chains, ordain'd to die 
A saaodftoe initD«tli 0 emelty 
Of the i h wae bashaw, whoaeioved h s nm rit e In 
The eomibat Istethe slew ; yet had not been 


In tlmt so much oidiafiiQ^ bod ne^ 

That honour’d then his swaod^with nMoiy, 
Half-brother to Jannaa been, m bright 
But omol lady, whoso reflnod delight 
Her slave (thii^h husband), Amniinet, durst 
not 

Ruffle with disoonteut; whsrefoce, to eool 
that hot 

Contention of her blood, whioh he foresaw 
That heavy nows would from her anger draw. 
To quench with tho bravo Ohriatian'adealh, bo 
sent 

Him living to her, that her anger, spent 
In flaming torments, might not mrttlo in 
Tho dregs of discontent. Staying to win 
Some Rhodian caalles, all tho prisoners wore 
Sent with a guard into Sardinia, there 
To meet their wretched thraldom. From tho 
rest 

Argalia sever'd, soon hopes to be bleat 
With siHiOfly death, though waited on by all 
Tho holl-instnicted torments that could fall 
Within invciitiou'H reach ; but he's not yet 
Arrived to his period, liis unmoved stars sit 
Thus in their orbs secunul. It was the use 
Of th* Turkish jtrido, which triumphs in th* 
abuse 

Of Hufleriug Cliristians, onc*c, before they take 
Tho oniaments of nature off, to moke 
Their prisonerti public to the viow, iliat all 
Might mook tlioir miseries t this sight did call 
Juniisa to her polacc-window, w)a»re, 

Whilst she beholds them, love resolved to bear 
Her ruin on her treacherous cyc-beams, tUl 
Her heart infected grew ; their orbs did fiU, 

As tho most pleasing object, with tho sight 
Of him whoso swoi^ open’d a way for tho 
flight 

Of her loved brother’s soul. At tho first view 
Passion luid struck her dumb, but when it 
grow 

Into desire, she speedily did send 
To have lus name — which kuowti, halo did 
defend 

Her heart ; besieged with love, she sighs, and 
straight 

ComxnundK him to a dungeon : but love's bait 
Cannot he so cost up, though to efffuso 
His imago from her soul she strives. The 
place 

For oxer*ntion she oommandfi to bo 

’Gainst the next day prepared ; but rest and 
she 

Grow onomic'i al)out it : if she steal 
A slumber irom her thoughts, that doth reveal 
Her passions in a dmm, eometimee ebe 
thought 

She saw her brother’s pale grim gboet, ihat 
brought 

His grisly wounds ilb show her, ameoi’d m 
blood. 

Standing before her ag^ ; and by that flood 
Those ted strsama we^« iasplpring wangeaaoo, 
then, • 

Buregod, aim crioa, ««0,l8e .dted^ 
when 
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Her deep*iniprison’d fancy, wandering in 
The shades of darken’d reason, did 
To draw Argalia’s image on her son], 

Love’s sovereign power did suddenly oontronl 
The strength of those abortive embryos, 
sprung 

From smother’d anger. The glad birds had 
sung 

A lullaby to night, the lark was fled, 

On dropping wings, up from his dewy bod. 

To fan them in the rising sunbeams, ere 
Whose early reign Jannsa, that could boar 
liO longer look’d within her breast so great 
An army of rebellious passions, beat 
From reason’s conquer’d fortress, did unfold 
Her thoughts to Manto, a stout wench ; whoso 
bold 

Wit, join’d with zeal to fion’c her, had en- 
dear’d 

Her to her boat afFoctionM. Having clear’d 
All doubts with hopeful promisor, her maid. 

By whose close wiles this plot must be con- 
vey’d. 

To secret action of her council makes 
Two eunuch pandars, by whose holp she takes 
Argalia from his kooi>er*s charge, as to 
Suffer more torments than the rest should do. 
And lodged him in that castle to affright 
And soften his groat soul with fear. The light, 
Which lent its beams into the dismal placo 
In which he lay, without probonts the face 
Of horror smear’d in blood ; a scaffold built 
To be the stage of murtlor, blush’d with guilt 
Of Christian blood, by several torments lot 
From th’ iiqpriponing veins. This oliject sot 
To startle his resolves if good, and make 
His future joys more welcome, could not shako 
The hoavon-built pillars of liis soul, that stood 
Steady, though in the sliiqiery xuiths of IiIckmI. 
The gloomy night now sitt eiithroTuul in deiul 
And silent shailows, midnight curtains sproa.1 
The earth in black for what the fulling day 
Had blush'd in flro, whilst the bravo xtris’nor 
lay. 

Circled in darkness, yet in those shades spends 
The hours with angels, whoso assistance leuds 
Strength to the wings of faith. 

* « • * 

Ho beholds 

A glimmering light, whose near approach 
unfolds 

The leaves of darkness. While his wonder 
grows 

Big with amazement, the dim tailor shown 
False Manto enter’d, who, prepared to bo 
A bawd luito her lustful mistress, came, 

Kot with persuasive rhotorio to inflame 
A heart congeal’d with death’s approach. 

• • * « 

Most blest of mgQ ! 
Compose thy wonder, and let only )oy 
Dwell in thy souh liSy coming's to destroy. 
Not nurse tremoliny fears : be but so wise 
To follow thy swift fate» and thoo mayst rise 


Above the reach of danger. Ih thy anna 
Circle that power whose radiant brightness 
charms 

Fieroe Ammnxat’s anger, when his crescents 
shine 

In a full orb of forces ; what was thine 
Ere made a prisoner, though the doubtful 
state 

Of her best Christian monarch, will abate^ 

Its splendour,* when that daughter of the 
night, 

Thy feeble star, shines in a heaffen of light. 

If life or liberty, then, bear a shape 
Worthy thy courting, swear not to escape 
By the attempts of strength, and I will free 
The iron bonds of thy captivity. 

A bolemn oath, by that great power ho served, 
Took, and believed : his hopes no longer starved 
In expectation. From that swarthy scat 
Of sad despair, his narrow jail, replete 
With lazy damps, she loads him to a room 
In whose delights joy’s summer seem’d to 
bloom, 

'There left liim to the brisk society 
Of costly baths and Corsio wines, whoso liigh 
And sprightly tempers from cool sherbets 
found 

A calm ally ; here his harsh thoughts unwound 
ThemselvoH in pleasure, as not fearing fato 
So much, but that ho dares to recreate 
His hpirit, by unwieldy action tired. 

With all that lust into no crime had fired. 

By mutes, those silent ministers of sin. 

His sullied garments were removed, and in 
Their placo such varions habits laid, as pnde 
Would clothe her favourites with. * 

• * v * * 

Unruffled hero by the rash wearer, rc’^ts 
Fair Persian mantles, rich Sclavonian vests 

# * * • 

Though on this swift vurioty of fato 
Ho looks with wonder, yet his brave soul sate 
Too safe within her guards of reason, to 
Be shook with pa^iaion : that there’s some- 
thing new 

And strange approaching after such a storm, 
Tliis gentle calm assures him. * 

* • * • 

His limbs from wounds but late recover’d, 
now 

Kefresh’d with liquid odours, did allow 
Tlielr suppled nerves no softer rest, but in 
Such robcH as wore their omament withini 
Veil’d o’er their beauty.* • * 

• * * • 

His guilty conduct now had brought him near 
Janusa’s room, tho glaring lights appear 
Thorough the window’s crystal walls, the 
strong 

Perfumes of balmy inoanae mix’d among 
The wandering atoms of tho air did fly. 

• • The open doors allow 
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A free aocees into the room, whore oome. 

Such real fomiH he eaw as would strike dumb 
The Alcoran's tales of Paradise* the fair 
And sporklingr gems i' the gilded roof impair 
Thoir taper’s fire, yet both thomsolvea coufes^^ 
AVeak to those flames JanusaV cye^* possoss 
AVitli suoh a joy a^ hollies tliat do long 
For souls, shall meet them in the dooms<lay 
throng, 

She tftat riilod princes, ihoiigli m.t ]>avsiojis, 
sate 

Waiting her lov\r, on a throne whoso state 
Epitomized the Anpirc's wealth : her robe. 
With costly pride, liail robb'd the che<picr d 
globe • 

Of its most fair and orient jeweU, to 
Enhance its value : captive prin(*(»s who 
Had lost their crowns, might then* those g<.>ms 
have seen. 

« « « 

Phiccd in a seat near her bright throne, to 
^tir 

Hi** ^ottleil thoughts she thus begins ; “ From 
her 

A’oiir sword hath so much iiijnriMl as to sIicmI 
ii]oo<l so near kin to mine, that it was fed 
By the same milky fountains, aiui a’ithiii 
One w'omb warm’d into life, m such a sin 
1 could not pardon, did not loie commit 
A niiHi upon iiiy nierc^ all the wit 
Of man in vain inventions lia^l b<*en lost, 

Krc ilioii r<»dcem'd : whicdi now, although it 
cost 

The price of all my luuiours, I will do . 

Be but so full of gratitude as to 
Itojtay my care w'ith love. Why do*nt tliou 
thus 

Sit dumb to my discourse ? it lies in us 
To raise or ruin thee, and make my way 
Thorough thoir bbssl^ that our embrace^ 
stay. ’ 

« « If * 

To charm tho«e »«ullen spirits that within 
The dark cells of his conscience might liave 
been 

Yet by religion hid — that gift divine. 

The soul’s composure, music, did refine 
The lazy air, wdioso polisli'd harmony, 

Wliilst dancing in nnloubled csdioos, by 
A wanton song wa.s answer’d, whose each port 
Invites the hearing to betray tlio heart. 

Having with all tlic.^e choicx* flowers strow'd the 
way 

Tliat loads to lust, to shun the slow decay 
{ Of his approach, her sickly passions haste 
j To die in action. “Come,” she cries, “wo 
I waste 

j The precious minute.s. Now thou know'st for 
I what 

I Thou’rt sent for hither.” 

I Brave Argalia sits, 

I With virtue cool’d. * # # 

I * * «( And must my freedom then 

I At such a rate be purchased ? rather, when 


My life expires in torments, let my name 
Forgotten die, tlian live in blook-mouth’d 
^ fame, 

A servant to thy lust. Go, tempt thy own 
liumii'd infidels to sin, that ne’er had known i 
The way to virtue : not fhi.H cobweb veil 
i>f beauty, whicli thou weor’st but as a jail 
To a soul ]>alc with guilt, can cover o'er 
Thy mind’s deformity. * * • 

* * » « 

K<*nt from those gilded pleasures, send me ta 
A diiiif^'on dark as hell, whore shadows do 
Ifcign in otomal Hilonco ; let those* rioh 
And oo«tly robes, tin* gaudy trappings w'htch 
Thou moairst to clothe my sin in, bo (*xohungod 
For sordid lug**. When ihy licn*o si>lcen hath 
ranged 

Through all invonitsl torments, choose the 
w orst 

To punish my dc^uial ; h»ss accurst 
I so shall perish, than if by coiisoid 
1 taught thy guilty thoughts how (o augment 
Tlicir sin in action, tuid. by giving cii^'c 
To thy blood's fever, took its loath'd disease.” 

* * * Her look, 

Cast like a felon's — — # # # 

Was sad ; with silent grief ilic rmuii slieleuvoK. 

iViUi n/t t'humhf rl — />’o/*w 1010, BJHD. 


SSd.— THE DEATH OF JANUSA AND 
AxMMUKAT. 

Placcxl, by false Manto, iti a elos<*t, which, 

Silent and Ha<K had only to enrieli 
Its roof with light, some few iicgk'ctcd beams 
Sont from Jauusa’s room, whicli serve iisHtrciiiiis 
To watch intcdligoncc ; hen) he beheld, 

AVhile she wlio with his absence had expell'il 
AH thoughtful cares, w'as with her joy swell'd 
high, 

A« captives are when callM to liberty. 

Perfumed and costly, her fair bisl was more 
Adorn'd than shrineH whicli costly kings ailore ; 
Incense, in smoky curls, eliinbs to the fair 
Koof, w'hilst choice music rareficH the air ; 

Each element in more perfection hens 
Than in the first creation did apis'ar, 

Yet livcsl in liarrnon> ; the wingM fire lent j. 

Perfumes to the air, that to moist cordials pent . 
In crystal vials, strength ; and tlioso impart > 

Their vigour to that ball of earth, the heart. * 

Tho ni(‘o eyo hero opitomizod might neo 

Uich Persia’s w'calth, and old Home's luxury. 

But now, like Nature's new-ma»fc favourite, 

Who. until al^ r*realed for delight 
AVas fram%i. did ne'er n^e Panulise, comes in 
Deceived Argalia, thinking he had been 
Call'd thither to behold a pexdtent. 


I 
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• * With mmh 

I Hmto Mom an agod sainta that die, 

' HeaTen’fi fav*rites, learo the trivial worid^ho 
i dighta 

That gilded pomp ; no aplendent beam inviteH 
i His eye to foeet their objoota in 

An amdroua glanoo, feeewed as he had been 
Before his grave confessor : he behdds 
Beauty’s bright ma^, while its art unfolds 
Groat love's mystorious riddles, and commands 
Captive Janusa to infringe the bands 
Of matrimonial modesty. When all 
Temptation fails, she loaves her throne to fall. 
The soom of greatness, at his feet : but prayer, 
like flattery; expires in nsele^vt air. 

Too weak to batter that Arm confldenoo 
Their torment's thunder could not shake. 
I From hence 

Despair, love's tyrant, hafl enforced her to 
More v^d attempts, had not her Ammurat, 
who, 

Udsoon, beheld all this, prevented, by 
His sight, the death of bleeding modesty. 


Made swift with rage, the raffled cuitaiii ^ies 
His angry touch — ho enters — fix'd his eyes. 
From whenoe some drops of rage distil, on her 
Whose heart had lent her face its character. 
Whilst ho stood red with flaming anger, she 
Looks x>ale with fear — passion's disimrity 
Dwelt in their troubled breasts ; his wild eyes 
stood 

like comets, when attracting storms of blood 
Shook with irartentouB sotl, the whilst hors 
sate 

Like the dull earth, when trembling at the 
fate 

Of those ensuing evils — heavy fix’d 
Within their orbs. Passions thus stran^rely 
mix’d. 

No various fever e’er created in 
The phrenxied brain, when sleep's sweet calm 
hod boon 

From her lioft throne doposcKl. 

* « • • 

Sc having paused, his dvoadfnl voice thus broke 
The dismal silence : — 

Thou oursQ of my nativity, that more 
Alfeots me than eternal wrath can do — 

Spirits condemn’d, some fiends, instruct me to 
Heighten revenge to thy desert ; but so 
1 should do more than mortals may, and throw 
Thy spotted soul to flames. Yet I will give 
Its passport bonce ; for think not to outli>o 
hoor, this faM honr, ordain’d to see 
More than an age before of tragedy.” 

a • • « 

a • Fearing team should win 

The viotoiy of angeryAmmnTat dxpws 
His eoiB^Hliiar,,»whieh had in blood writ laws 
For ocmqnoFd pearinoio, »d with a saiH 
Andorue! sage, eeo pyaitenoe oodld lift 
Her bufthan’d soul in a rnpoalant thought 


Tow'sda heaven, sheathes the oold steel in her 
soft 

And snowy breast : with a loud groan she falls 
Upon the bloody floor, half breathless, calls 
For his untimely pity ; but perceiving 
The fleering spirits, with her blood, were 
leaving 

Her heart unguarded, she implores that breath 
Which yot remain'd, not to bewail her death, 
But beg his life that caused it>-~ou her knees. 
Struggling to rir^e. But now calm'd Ammurat 
frees a 

Her from disturbing death, in hts last great 
work, 

And thus declares some virtue in a Turk. 


** I have, brave Christian, by perufiing thee 
In this great art of honour, learnt to be. 

Too late, thy follower : this ring (with that | 
Gives him his signet) uliall, when quo'^tion’d at i 
The castle guards, thy safety bo. And non 
I see her blood’s low water doth allow , 

Me only time to launch my soul’s black bark j 

Into death's rubric sea — for to the dark | 

And silent region, tliough wo hero were by [ 

Passion divorced, fortnne shall not deny | 

Our Bonls to sail together. From thy eyes j 
Itemovo death’s load, and see what sacrifice » 
My love is offering.” With that word, a stroke 
Pierces his breast, whose speedy pains invoke 
Death’s opiates to appease them : ho sinks 
down 

By’s dying wifo, who, cro the cold flood drow'ii 
Life in the dringo of her wounds, once more 
Betrays her eyes to the light ; and though they 
wore 

Tlu* weight of death upon their liils, did keep 
Them so long open, till the icy sleep 
Began to seise on him, and then she (Ties — 

“ O see, just heaven ! see, sec my Ammurat 
To wander with mo in the unknown shade 
Of immortality — But I liavo made 
The wounds that nmrthor d both : his honil 
that gave 

Mine, did but gently let me blood to save 
An everlasting fever. Pardon mo, 

My door, my dying lord. Eternity 
Shall see my soul whito-wash'd in tears ; but 
oh! 

I now feel time's dear want — ^they mil not flow 
Fast as my stream of blood. Christian, fare- 
well! 

Whene’er thou dost our tragic story tell. 

Do not extenuate my crimes, but let 
Them in their own black oharactors be set. 

Near Ammurat's bright virtues, that, read by 
Th’ unpractised lover, which iKMsterity, 

Whilst wanton winds {day with our dost, shall 
raise 

On beauties ; that the good may jnstioe praise 
By his example, and the bad by mine 
Fi^ vice’s thnms be soar^ to virtue’s 
shrine. 

♦ • • TbU, 

She cries, is our last hsterriew Idas 


From im to IW.} 


A PAMWTBIC 


[BnaitiimW. 


Then JqImi their bloodloea U pe ■- e a c h close the 


Of the other, whilst the paitxnsr epirit flics. 
IVtlliam Chanihorlayn*^. — Bom 1619 , Died 1689 . 


s85.-~on a girdle:. 

That which her slender waist confltie 1 
S^hall now my jo^'fnl tomples bind ; 

It >vas my hoav’ii'b extroniest ^phero. 

The pale whicli hehl that lovely deer , 

My joy, my my hoiKS niy love, 

r>id aP within this cirohrinovo ' 

A naiTow Compaq's ’ and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s f^)d, an<l all that’s fair. 

(tivc me but whal this ribbon bound, 

'lako all the the Mini round. 

Kihhtntil II ifi’ f — IStnii Difit 1687 . 
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A’i»er, in luisty words or blow-, 

ItM'lf discharges 011 our tixis , 

And Horrow, It'o, finds tome relief 
In tears, which wait ii)stii our s;nef 
S<i cv’ry iMiSMiuu, hut fond io\e 
Unto its ow 11 ivdrcHH docs 11101 *• , 

Hut that alone the wret<*h meli.ie^ 

To whui prc'xeiit -* hi> oivn desiiai., , 

Priakes him liun'iit, anil si^h, nnd weep, 
Disoiflci'd, tivmlilo, fawn, and eroep; 
PostuiO'' wliK h K ’idei him despimxl. 

Where he endou a ours tol»o prized. 

For women (born to be oontroird) 

Stoo]> to iJic I'rinvurd and the boM . 

Atfoet the biLii^liiy and the proud. 

The pfay, th(» trobe, aiul the loiul. 

\\ ho first the j.ri»irrons stoetl opprest. 

Not knoeliTiir clhl sahitu the lieiiMt : 

But ivith ln>,h coinage, life, and foi(*c, 
Approaohinif. tam’d th’ unruly iiorsc. 

Unwisely we tho wiser Ei£st 
rity, aup]K>siri^ th(»m opprest 
With tyrants’ fem^, whose law is w ill. 

By which they govern, sikiU, and kill , 

Each nyint>h, but inodoraiely fair, 
Commands with no losa riprnur here. 

Should Homo brave Turk, tiiat walka amoupr 
Hia twenty lasses, brifrht and yonnir, 

Behold as many p* Hants here. 

With modest iruisc and silent fear. 

All to one female idol bend, 

'While her hiffh pride doc» scarce descend 
To marie their follies, he would swear 
That these her ^ard of eunuchs were. 

And that a more majestic queen. 

Or humbler alaves, lie had not seen. 

All thifl with indii^atinn spoke. 

In Tain I struggled with the yoke 
Of mighty £ove : that coufiu^ring look. 
When next beheld, Hke Ughtning strook 


My blasted aoul, and made me bow 
Lower tbaa those Ipilied now. 

So the tidl stag, upon the kiiak ^ 

Of some finiooth atieani, about to drinks 
Survc:iiiig there hia ambd head, 

'With shame temembera that ho fled 
The scomM doga, rosolvea'to tty 
Tho combat next ; but if their cry 
InvadcK again hia trembUng ear. 

Ho straight resumes his wonted oarc ; 
Leaves the niitasted spring bcdiind, 

And, wing’d with fear, ouifllcH iho wriud. 

Kdminnl M'aUor, — Born 1005, Died 1687. 


587.— A PANEGYRIC TO THE LORD 
PROTECTOR. 

While with a strong and } et n gtuiilo hand, 4 
You bridle faction, and our lif*:iits oomniond. 
Protect us from oiirtHilves. and lioin tho foe, 
Maki' us unite, luid niuko us conquer too 

lj('t paiiial spiriis still aloud complain, 

Tiiink ihcmsfhes iiijiir’d that they cauuot 
rmgn. 

' And ow'ii no liberty, but \vhi»rc they may 
I Without control n[»on their fellows prey. 

I 

Above the wa\es as Kept urn* shoAv’d his fiw’o, 

I To (diido the winds, mid mivo the Trojan race : 
So has your highness, rais’d abovo tho rest, 
Storms of ambition, toh'«ii.g ns, n*pipst. 

Your drooping country, tom with civil hate, 
Rc*stor’d by yon, is iiiado a glorious state , 

The scut of uiTipiie, Avhero tlio Irish come, 

And tho unwilling Scoots, to fetch their doom. 

The sea ’h om* own * and now idl nations greet, 
With lionding sails, each acshoI of our fleet * 

• Your iK>wer c\t( i.ds as fur as winds can bluiv, 

i Or swelling sails ii]H>n the globe may go. 

Hf^aveii (that hath plac’d this island to give 

I Jftw, 

To t>alaDce Kurope, and her states to awe) 

In this coigiinction doth on Jhitaiii smile. 

The greatest li*ader, and tho gi'c atu' t isk* * 

■Wliothor this jiortion of the worhl w#»r<* rent, 
By the mdo ocean, from the lontinent. 

Or thus created ; it was sure d(*sign'd 
To be tho sacred rofn/o of mankind. 

Hither tli* oiiprensM shall henceforrii resort, 
JuBtice to crave, and ftuccour, at your court ; 
And then your highness, not for oiir’e alonoi 
But for tim world’s proUAtor nholl be known. 

Fame, swiftei than your wtngM navy, fliea 
Through ev&y land, that^iear the ocean lies f 
BoundUig your name, and tnlung dreadful 
nows 

To att that piraey and la^lna nse« 


.liJiusfD Waller.] 
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[Fourth Fbbxod.— • 


With Ruch a chief the meanest naticm blest, 
Mig’ht hope to lift her head above the rest : 
What may be thonght imitohsiblo to do 
By ns, embracsed the sea and you f 

Lords of the world's great waste, the ocean, 
wo 

Whole forests send to reign upon the sea ; 
And ov^ry coast may trouble, or relieve * 

But none run visit us without yotfr leave. 

AukcIh and wo have this prerogative, 

That none can at onr happy Hoats arrive 
While we descend at plcanure, to invade 
The bad with vengeance, anil the good to aid 

Our little w^rM, th<» image* of the groat. 

Like that, uinidMt the lKJiiri<tIcsH oer*an ‘ict. 

Of her own growt h Jiatii all t liat nature eniv e-- 
And all Utat's r.irc us trilMiie from the a.iv*' 

* 

As Kgy pt does not on the <*louds rely. 

But to the Mile owes more than to the sky , 
So, what our i^artli, aii<l >\hat onr Heaven 
lienicH, 

Our ever-oomitant friend, the s<*a, •^upphoM 

The taste of hot Arabia’s spiee ive know. 

Free from the K'orelung sun that makes it 
grow ' 

Without tlu* wor.n in PiTHiun silks wo shine . 
And, without pluiiin,^, drink of every vino 

To dig fur woalth v\(* wisary not our limbs , 
Qold, though the hiMvioKt metal, hither rw ims. 
Oarn is the harvcHt where the Indians mow. 
Wo plough tlie deep, ami reap what others 
sow. 

Things of thonoblo'^t kind our own soil breisln. 
Stout aro our men, and warlike are our steeds • 
Borne, though her eagle through the world 
had flown, 

Could never make this island all her own. 

Hero the third Edward, and the Black Prince 
too, 

Franoo-oomiuering Henry flourish'd, and now 
you; 

For whom wo stay'd, as did the Grecian state. 
Till Alexander came to urge their fate. 

When for more worlds the Macedonian cry'd. 
Ho wiat not Thoti«« in her lap did hide 
Another yet a world reserv'd for you, 

To make more great than that ho did subdue. 

Ho safely might old troops to battle lead. 
Against th* unwarlik'^ Persian and the Mede. 
Whoso hasty flight did, from a bloodless field, 
Moro spoils than honour to the victor yield. 

I w 

A raoo nnooilqn^r'd, by their blime made bold, 
The Celedomaa^, arm'd with want and cold. 
Have, by a fate indulgent to your fame. 

Been from all ages kept for you to tame. 


Whom the old Boman wall so ill confin'd. 
With a new chain of garrisons you bind : 
Here foreign gold no more shall make them 
come ; 

Onr English iron holds them fast at home. 

They, that henceforth must be content to 
I know 

No warmer region than their hills of enpw. 
May blamo'tho sun ; but must extol your grace, 
Wliich in our senate hath allow'd them place. 

I Pr<‘fcr'd by conquest, happily o'erthrown. 
Falling they rise, to bo with us mmlo one : 

So kind dictator^^ fnade, when they came 
I homo, 

' Tlioir vanquish'd foes free citizens of Home. 

Like favour find the Iri'«h, with like fate 
Advanced to bo a portion of onr state , 

While by your valour, and your bounteous 
mind, 

Nations divided by the sea are join’d. 

I 

llollvnd to gain your friendship, is content 
j To bo our out-guurd on the continent 
' She from her fcllow-provin(»C‘> would gc». 
Rather than hazard to have jou her foe 

In our late fight, when cannons did diffuse, 
Preventing posts, the terrour and the now**, 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar ; 
But onr conjunction makes them trcinblo 
more. 

Your nevor>failing sword in'ide war to eeasc, 
And now you heal ns with the ai'ts of peace ; 

' Our minds writh bounty and with awe engage, 
j Invito affeetiou, and restrain our rage 

j lo'ss pleasure take bravo minds in battles w'on, 

' Than in restoring such as are undone : 

Tigers liave courage, and the rugged boar, 

I But man alone can, whom ho coniiucrs, spare. 

To pardon, willing, and to punish, loth, 

I You strike writh one hand, but you heal with 
I both ; 

Lifting up all that prostrate lie, you grieve 
I You cannot moke the dead again to li\o. 

When Fate or erronr had out ago misled. 

And o'er this nation such confusion sprosid ; 
The only cure, wliich could from Heaven come 
down. 

Was so much power and piety in one. 

One ! whose extraction from an ancient line 
Gives hope again, that well-born men may 
shine ; 

The meanest in yonr nature, mild and good : 
The noblest rest secured in your blood. 

Oft have we wonder'd, how yon hid in peace 
A mind proportion'd to soch things as these ; 
How such a Toling sp'rit yon could restrain. 
And practise first over yoorself to reign. 


From 1640 to 1686.] AX PENSHtAfiX: " " ! [EDKOmO Vttmim. 

Tour priyato life did a jaat pattern give. Toll of towns storm'd, of armiefl oyer-mn. 

How facers, • husbands, pious sous, should And mighty kingdoms by your oonduot won ; 

live ; How, whilo you thunder'd, clouds of dust did 


Bom to command, your jirinccly \irtuQs slept, j 
Like humble Da\id’s, whilo the flock ho kept, j 

But when your troubieil country call'd you 
forth, 

Tour flaming courage and your mutefaloss 
wy)rth. 

Dazzling tho oyo<i of all tlial did pretend. 

To flerce contention gave a prosperous ewl. 

StUl, US you rise, iho state, exalted too, 

Finds no distemper wliile^’tis rhaiigM by you; 
Chang'd like the worM's great sfono i when 
without nuis(\ 

The rising sun jiiglifs vidgiir lights destroys. 

Had you, soim* ages jM^t. thi^ ntee of glory 
Kuu, wiili aiiia/imiviit we -lioaid read your 
st<»ry : 

But living virtue*, uH ;udiie\ i ‘ 1114*11 ts pjvst, 

Meets envy still, to grapple with at 

Thi.s C*a*sur fouiul ; hikI that nngnitt*rtd ago. 
With losing him. went hu'k to blood and 
ragi' ; 

Mistaken Hrutus thought t<» break their >ok 4 *, 
But cut the bond of union with that stroke. 

That sun once set, u thnu'^alld meaner stars, 
Gave a dim light to violeru'e and wars ; 

To HU<'h a iemp<’st as now' threatens all, 

Did not your mighty arm prevent tho full. 

If Koine's great senate could not wield that 
swor<l, 

Which of the coiuiuerM world had made them 
lor«l ; 

What hope had ours, whilo 3 ct their power j 
was new, t 

To rule victorious armies, but by you P 

Tou ! that had taught them to Hubduo their 
foes. 

Could order tcueh, and Xhoir high spirits 
compose : 

To every duty could their minds engage. 
Provoke their courage, and command their 
rage. 

So, when a lion shakos his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows, if ho that first took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty 
boast. 

Ho bends to him, but frights away the rest. 

As the vex’d world, to find re])oso, at last 
Itself into Augu.stus' arms did cast ; 

80 England now does, with like toil opprest, 

Her weary head upon j’our bosom rost. 

Then let the Muses, with such notes as these, 
Inetmet ns what belongs unto onr peace ! 

Tour batties they hereafter shall indite. 

And draw the image of our Mace in fight ; 


choke 

Contending troops, and seas lay hid in amoke. 

Xllustrious acts high raptures do infuaeg 
And every comiuoror creates a Muse : 

Hero in low strains your milder deedii wasiiig: 
But there, my lord! we'll buys and <^ve 
bring 

To crown your head, whilo you in triumph ride 
O’er vanquish'd nations, and tho sea beside; 
Whilo all your neighbour princes unto you. 
Like Joseph's sheaves, pay rovoreiico and bow. 

h'dtnumi rn l(R>r>. Died 1687, 


5 S 8 .— AT PENSHURST. 

Whilo in this luirk I sing, tho list'ning daov 
Attend my pashion, and forget to fear ; 

When to tho bcei'hos 1 rcpoit iny flame, 

They bow their hefuls, as if they felt the same. 
To gods appealing, when 1 reach their bowers 
With loud compluints, they answer mo in 
showers. 

To th(*o a wild and cruel soul is given. 

More deaf than trees, and pruu<b*r than the 
henv’n ! 

liovc’s fuo profesh'il ! why dost thou falsely 
feign 

Thyself a Sidney V fmm wliieh noble strain 
11 c sprung, that could so far exalt the name 
Gf Ijovo, and warm our nation with his flame ; 
That all wc can of love or high desirt*. 

Seems but the smoko of amorous Sidney’s fire. 
Nor call her mother who so well does prove 
One breast may hold both chastity and love. 
Never ran she, that so exceeds the spring 
In joy and bounty, bo suj»pose»l to bring 
<Jnc so destructive. To no human stock 
Wo owe this fierce unkindnuss, but tho rock ; 
Tlmt cloven rock produced thee, by a'hoeo side 
Nature, to recompense the fatal pride 
Of such stem lAmuty, iilaced those healing 
springs 

'Wliicli not more help than that destruction 
brings. 

Thy heart no ruder than tho ruggcnl stone, 

1 might, like Orpheus, with my nurn’rous moan 
Melt to eomiMLSHion ; now my traut'rous song 
With thee conspires to do tho hiiiger wrong ; 
Whilo thus 1 sufTer not myself to lose 
Tho memory of what augments my woes ; 

Blit with my own breat^ still foment tho firo. 
Which flames as high os fancy can aspire t 
This UuA complaint the indulgent een did 
piercee • 

Of just Apollo, president of vei^io ; 

Highly concam’d that the Milae should bring 
Damage to one whom hgbiid taught to ahig : 




[FdirftTH 


M)R tfOD. 


Thturlia aMmd me : ** On 5roii aged tree 
up thy Inte, aaid hie thee to the een. 
That there with wonderft thy diverted mind 
Some trace, at leoet, may with thia passion 
find/' 

Ah, rrnel nymph I from whom her humble 
swain 

Hies for relidf unto the ra^ng main, 

And from the winds and tempests does expect 
A milder fate than from her cold nofdeot ! 

Yet there he'll pray that the unkind may prove 
Slest in her choice ; and vowh thin endlcHs 
love 

Springes from no hope of what she can confer, 
Bnt'-from those gifto which Hoav'n Htts heap'd 
on her. 

Edmund Walhr. — Tinrn 1<>05, UiM lfJ87. 


589.— THi: Bi n. 

Lately on yonder swcllinp: bush, 

Bifr ^th many a cominff rose. 

This early bud bepran to blush. 

And did but half itself disclose* ; 

I plnckM it thoutfh no blotter grown, 

And now you seo how full *iis blown. 

Still, as 1 did the loaves inspire. 

With such a purple light th( y slinnc. 

As if they hml boon inado ot fir**. 

And spreading so \vo\i1d flame unon. 

All that wns meant by air or ‘•uii. 

To tlw young ttow'r niy breath has done. 

If our loose breath so much can do. 

What may the same in forms of love. 

Of purest love and music too. 

When Flavia it aspires to move ? 

When that which lifelo^:^ buds pcr«ua«lc^ 

To wax more soft, her ycsith invade^ ? 

IMmnnd ld05, VM lf»7. 


590.--SAY, J.i>VI2LY BKBAM! 

A f^ONU. 

Say, lovely dn^ain ! where cotildst tiiou fiud 
Bhsdes to counterfeit that face ? 

Colours of thi*-^ glorious kind 

Come not frn.,! . i* mortal place. 

In hoav'n itself thou sure wort dress'd 
With that luigi'l-liko dispnti'^e : 

Thus deluded, am I blest. 

And BOO my joy v**Lth olosM eyes. 

Bnt, ah ! this image is too kind 
To bo otSet than a dream ; 

Cruel Sacharissa's mind 
Ne*cT pot on that swee t extreme. 


Fear dream t if thou intend*-«t me giaeo. 
Change that heavenly face of thine ; 

Paint despised love in thy face. 

And make it t* appear like mine. 

Pale, iron, and meagre, lot it look, 

With a pity*moving shape. 

Such as wander by the brook 
Of Tjcthe, or from graves e*»capo. 

• 

{ Tlicn to that mat(*h1ess nymph rp;;}car. 

In whoso shape thou ^hillcst so ; 

' Softly in her sleeping ear / 
j With humble words express my woo. 

Perhaps from grcatkioss. state, rind pritlo. 
Thus surprised, she may fall ; 

* Sleep does disproportion hide, 

And, death resembling, equals all. 

Ldiuvnd Witllt 100.5, Dial 16S7. 


59,.«-Cli). LOVELY KOSE» 

A SONO. 

Go, lovely rose ! 

Toll her that wastes her time and me, 

► That now she knows, 

Wlion I resemble her to thee, 
j How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

I Toll her, that's young, 

I And shuns to have her graces ^^piiid, 
j lluit, hadst thou sprung 
I In deserts, where no men :ibid<*, 

I Thou must have iincommendcd die**!. 

Small is the worth 

I Gf beauty from the light retired ; 

I Bid her come forth, 

I Suffer herself to bo desiri'd. 

And nut blush so to bo aduiirod. 

j 

j Then die ! that she 

The common fat^ of all things mro 
j May read in thee. 

How small a port of time they aharo 
That are so wondrous sweet and firlr ! 

A'diHKud BaiVc,*.— KJOr,, Di 'd ICS7. 


' 592.— OLD AGE AND DEATH. 

I The seas ore quiet when the winds giro o’er ; 
i So cabn are wo when passions are no more. 

. For then we know how vain it was to boast 
I Of fleeting Hdngs, too cettain to bo lo^. 

' Clouds of affection from <mr younger eyes 
I Conooal that emptiness which ago desories. 

^ The soul’s dark ooitago, hatter’^d and decay'd. 
I Lets in now hgfat tfaxoogh chinks that thue 
I has msidos 



ftqm im to im:] 


OTHBM 


Stronger by wealoieeii, wiser men become, 

Ab they dmw near to their etenud home. 
Leaving the old, both worlds at onoc they 
yiew. 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 
Bdiiunul Waller.-^Boni 1605, Died 1687. 


Who already have of sw 

All that*s n^ I 

Whioh, thongh not ao fleroa a Aem, 

Is longer like to be the aaBie. 

Then smile on mo, and I wiU yKoeo 
Wonder is shorter-lived than love. 

Edmund JValhr.-^Btrrn 2605, Died IMT. 


593.— TO AMORET. 

Fair ! that you may truly know* 
Whet you luito Thyrsis owe ; 

1 will toll you lio\^ 1 do 
Soidiarissa lovo* and you. 

Joy salutoH luc, when I set 
My blost eyes cm Ainoret : 

But with wonder I am strook. 

While I on the other look. 

If Hweet Ann 'l et 
1 have? heii>e (if all h(?r paiii.*^ : 

But for Suehari>-a I 
Do not only e, bnt die. 

All that of luyself is mine. 

TiOvidy Amoretl i-. thine, 

Sindutrisiia'H <!aptive fciin 
Would untie hi« iron cliaiu ; 

And. those scorehlug beams to shun 
To thy gentle shadow run. 

If the soul had In i* (-le^-tion 
To dispose of her tvH'ection ; 

1 would not thus long liuve bonio 
Haughty Sac!harissa's seoni : 

But ’tis sure some power above* 
Which cxmtrols our wills in love ! 

If not. a love, a strong desire 
I'o create and spread that fire 
111 my breast solicuts me, 

Beautoous Amorct ! for thee. 

Tis ainazemout more tlnui love, 
IVliich her radiant eyes do move ; 

7 f less splendour wait on thine. 

Yet they so benignly shine. 

I would tiuii my dazzled sight 
To behold thoir milder light. 

But as hard ’tis to destroy 
That high flame, a.s to enjoy ; 

Which how eas’ly 1 may do, 

Heaven (as eas’ly fouled) does -mow ! 

Amoret ! as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food. 

Which* bnt tasted, does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 

Saeliaiis-va's beauty ’s wine, 

WThich to madncj^is doth incline ; 

Such a liquor, a.'^ no brain 
That is mortal can sustain. 

Scarce can I to Heaven excuse 
The devotion, which I uses 
IJnto that adorM dame : 

For ’tis not unlike the san.e. 

Which I thither ought to send. 

80 that if it could take end, 

’Twoold to Heaven itself be due. 

To succeed her, and not you & 


594.— TO PHYLLIS. 

Phyllis ! why should wo delay 
Pleasures shorter than the day P 
Could wo (which wo never can !) 

Stn^tch our lives beyond their 8|iau, 
Bcaitty like a shadow flies, 

And our youth before us dies. 

Or, would youth and beauty stay. 

Love hath wings, and will away. 

Love hath swifter sings than l^me ; 
Change in love to Heaven does climb. 
Gods, that* never change their state, 

Vary oft thoit love and hate. 

PhylUs ! to this truth wo owe 
All the love betwixt us two t 
Let not you and I inquire, 

What lias been our isist desire ; 

On what shepherd you have smiled. 

Or what nymphs 1 have beguiled i 
I^ve it to the planets too, 

What wo shall hereafter do : 

For the joys we now may provo. 

Take advice of present love. 

Edmund TVVi/f^c.— Bora 1605, Died 1687. 


595 — OF THE QUEEN. 

The lark, that shuns on lof^y boughn to build 
Her huniblo nosi, lies silent in the Add ; 

Hut if (tho promiHo of a aloiidlQ^:s day) 
Aurora, smiling, bids her rise and play, 

Then straight she shows ’twas not for want of 
voice 

Or iKJwer to climb, she made so low a ehoico t 
Singing she mounta ; her airy wings aro 
stretch’d 

Tow’rds lic«kven, m if from heaven her note 
she fetdh’d. 

So we, retiring from the busy throng, 

XNe to rcKf rain tb’ ambition of our song ; 

But since the light which now informs our ago 
Breaks from the court, indulgent to her rage, 
ITiither my Muse, like Iwld Promethomh flies, 
To light her torch at Gloriana's eyes. 

‘ ^ # * • b 

For Merry baa, could Mercy’s self bo oeOD, 

No sweefler look ihaa^hhi pr^Mona meea. 
Such guard and comfcirt mtroaiM find. 
From her large power, aad ftana her lar^r 
mind, ^ 



Edmund WiL(j;.n.l OIS MY LADY SYDNEY’S PICTUBE. [Foubth Pbbxod.— 

That whom ill Fato would ruin, it prefon, * . * * 

For alt the mieerablo arc made here. 59®. ^TO A LADY 


So the fair tree whereon the eagrle boilde. 

Poor «hoop from tempeste, and their ehop- 
horda, ahielda : 

The royal bird poaacaaea all the bou$rha, 

But ahado and aholtor to the flock allows. 

Edmund Wall€r.^B(yrn 1605, Died IC87. 


596.— ON MY LADY SYDNEY S PICTURE. 

Sooh was Philocloa, and auoh Dorua* flame * 
The matohluas Sydney, that immortal frame 
Of perfect beauty, on two pillars placed, 

Not his hifrh fanoy could one pattern, ijpracod 
With such oxtromos of excellence, comt>oso 
Wonders mo distant in one face <liscloso ! 

Suclh oheorfttl modoHty, such humble state. 
Moves certain love, but with as doubtful fate 
As when, beyond our greedy reach, wo see 
Inviting fruit on too sublime a tree. 

All the rioh flowers through his Arcadia found, 
Amased wo see in this one garland bound. 

Had but this copy (which the artist took 
From the fair i>icture of that noble book) 
Stood at Kolandor's, the bravo friends had 
^ jepM, 

And, rivals made, th* ensuing stoiy marrM. 
Just Nature, flrst instructed by his thought. 
In hie own house thus praotisod whut he taught. 
This glorious piooo transoouds what he could 
think. 

So much his blood is nobler than his ink I 

Edmund U al/tv*.— Worn 1005, Died 1687. 


597.— OF MY LADY ISABEIXA PLAYING 
THE LUTE. 

Suoh moving sounds from such a ooroloss 
touoh ! 

So nnoonoexn'd herself, and wo so much f 
What art is this, that with so little pains 
Transports us thus, and o*or our spirits reigms ? 
The trembling strings about her fiugerf crowd. 
And toll their joy for ev’ry kiss aloud. 

Small f oToe there needs to mako them tremble 
so; 

Touch'd by that hand, who would not tremble 
tooP 

Hero love takes stand, and while she charms 

the oar. 

Empties his quiver on the list'ning door. 

Musio so softens and dijuurms the mind, 

That not an arrow does resistance find. 

Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prise, 

And aots hersdlf the tx'umph of hertjyes ; 

So Nero oncw, with harp in hand, snrvey'd 
His flaminf Borne, and as it bum'd he play’d. 

Edmtmd Waller. 1605, Died 1687. 


SINGINO A SONG OF HIS COMPOSING. 

Chloris, yourself you so excel. 

When you vouohsafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a spirit, with this spell 
Of my own teaohing, 1 am caught. 

• , 
'JThat eagle's fate and mine are one. 

Which, on the shaft that ipade him iHo, 
Espy'd a feather of his own, . 

Wherewith ho wont to .'^oor so high. 

Had Kclio with so swcTjt a grace 

Narcissus' loml complaints return'd. 

Not for reflection of liis fa(*e. 

But of his voice, the boy liad bum'd. 

Edivund Widu'r. — Ihrn 1605, Died 1687. 


599— LOVE’S FAREWELL. 

Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long farewell to love I gave, 

Resolved «iy country and my friends 
All that remain'd of me sliouhl have. 

Anti this resolve no mortal danio, 

None but those eyes could have o'orthrown ; 
The nymph I dare not, need not name. 

So high, so like herself alone. 

Thus the tall oak, which now’ aspires 
Above the fear of private fires. 

Grown and design'd for nobler use. 

Not to make warm ; but build the house, 
Tliough from our moaner flames secun*. 
Must that w'hieh falls from heaven endure. 

&'t/mu7id ira«er.— Boi'n 1605, Died 1687. 


600.— ON LOVING AT FIRST SIGHT. 

Not caring to observe the wiml, 

Or the now sea explore. 

Snatch'd from myself how' far behind 
vVl ready I behold the shore ! 

} 

May not a thousand dangers sleep 
In the smooth bosom of this deep P 
No : 'tie so reckless and so clear. 

That the rich bottom does appc»ar 
Paved all with precious things ; not tom 
From shipwreck'd vessels, but there bom. 

Sweetness, truth, and every grace, 

Whidli time and use am wont to teach, 
llie eye may in a moment reach 
And Md dieliiio^y in her lace. 



L’ALLEQBO. [IfitTOM. 


Some other nymphs with colours faint. 

And pencil dow, may Cupid paint. 

And a weak heart in time destroy ; 

She has a stamp, and prints the boy : 

Can with a single look inflame 
The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 

Kdniund IVulto . — Bom 1605, Died 1687. 


6 oi.— THE SELF-BANISHED. 

It is not that I love you less, 

Thou when before your feet I lay ; 

* But to prevent the iiicrcaso 
t Of hopeless love, I keep away. 

In vain, alas ! for everything 

Which 1 have known belong to yon 
Your form to my faiu'y i>ring, 

; And makes my old wounds bleed anew. 

Who in the spring, from the now aim. 

Already has a fever got, 

! Too late begins those shafts to shun, 

I Which Phiubus through liis veins ha^: .'^liot. 

I Too late ho would the pain assuage. 

And to thick shadows doc.s retire ; 

About with liiin ho boars the rage, 

I Aud in his tainted blood the fire. ^ 

! But vow’d I liavc, and never must 

Your banish’d servant trouble yc>u ; 

For if I break, you may mistrust 
The vow I mode — to love you too. 

ICdmiind Il'j-tih’i *. — Btmi 1605, Died 1687. 


j 6 o2.— THE NIGHT-PIECE, OR A PICTURE 
DRAWN IN THE DARK. 

Darkness, which' fairest nymphs disarms, 
Defends us ill from Mira’s charms : 

Mira can lay her beauty by. 

Take no advantage of the eye, 
all that Lely’s art can tske, 

And yet a thousand captives make. 

Her speech is graced with sweeter sound 
Than in another's song is found ; 

And all her well-placed words are darts, 
Which need no light to reach our hearts. 

As the bright stars and Milky-way, 

Show'd by the night, are hid by day ; 

So we, in that accomplish’d mind. 

Help’d by the night, new graces And, 

Which by the splendour of her view, 

Daasled before, we never knew. 

Wniiile we converse with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark : 

Her dibung image is a light 

Fix’d in our hearts, and conquers night. 

like jewels to advantage set. 

Her beMt j by the shade does get ; 


There blnshes, frowns, and^oedd disdain. 

All that our passion inight zestraiil, 

Is hid, and our indulgent mitfd 
Presents the fair idea kind. ^ 

Yot friended by the night, we dast 
Only in whispers tell our care : 

Ho that on her his bold hand lays. 

With Cupid’s pointed arrows plays ; 

'rhoy with a touch (they are so keen ! ) 
Wound us unshot, and ^^ho unseen. 

All near approaches threaten death ; 

Wo may be shipwruck'd by her breath ; 
Ijovo favour’d once with that sweet gale. 
Doubles his haste, and fills his sail. 

Till ho arrive whore she must prove 
The haven or the rock < >f love. 

So wo th’ Arabian coast do know 
At distance, when the spices blow ! 

By the rich odour taught to steer, 

Though neither day nor stars appeoTi 

Edmuml Walh*r, — Bom 1605, Di§d ld87« 


603 .— L’ ALLEGRO. 

lleuoo, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerl>eruH and blackest Midnight bom, 

111 Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Moiigst horrid Hha|>es, and shi^skit idA 
sights unholy ! 

Kind out Home uncouth ctl), ^ 

Where brooding Darkness spreads bUl Jefllolil 
i wings, 

I And the niglit-ravon sings ; 

’J'hore under ebon shales, aud low-brow’d 
rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert over dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In Heaven yclep’d Euplmwyno, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth ,* 

Wliom lovely Voniiii, at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crownM Bacchus bore i 
Or whether (os some eager sing) 

The frolio wind, that breathes the spring, 
Zepliyr, with Aurora playing. 

As ho met her once a-maying ; 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And fresh-blown roses wash'd m dew, 

Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Je.st and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both hie sides* 

Como, i^d irip it, as^ou gq, 

On the light fimtaetio toe ; * 

And in thy right hand lead wfUi thee 
The monntein^iiympH sweet I4he^ 


Andy tf l,giv« tfaae hcmoor 
Hlrl^ ad^ me of tJqr efeir^ 

To live with her, and ttve with thee« 

In nnrftprovcVl pleeanfiee £mo. 

To hear Hie lark heurtti hie 

And Hiiijpnjgr etartle the dull Night, 

From hia watch-towor in the ekiee. 

Till the <lapple<i Dawn doth rieo ; 

Then to eomo, in epite' of eqrrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow,* 
Through the eweetbrier, or the vino, 

Or the twisted eglantino : 

While the coek, with lively din, 

Soattere the rear of Daikueea thin. 

And to the etaek, or the bam door, 

Btoutly RtrutH hie dameM iMiforc? : 

Oft liatoning how the honiidn and hom 
Choerly ronee the elumlieniig Morn, 

From tlu) inile of eome hoar hill, 
l*hrough‘tho high wood echoing hhrill : 

Some time walking, not uiis4*en. 

By hedge-row elms, tm hillofltM green, 

Bight against the eastern gain 
Whore tlic great Sun Insgins liis state, 

Boboil in dames, and amber ligtit. 

The eloiids in thoueand liverii^H dipht ; 

While the ploiighmiui, near at hand, 

WhistloH o’er tho fnvrowM huul. 

And the milkmaid singetli blithe. 

And tho mowor whets his Hcythe, 

Jhad every ehepherd telle his tele 
ITndof tho hawthorn in tho dale. 

Straight mino oyu hath oaugkt new pieoanro^, 
WHtlat the landnmiio roniiti it niouAiires ; 
Basset lawns, and fallows gray, 

Wlioro tho nibbling Uoi\ks do stray ; 
Monntoins, on wKom) Ivirrcn breast 
Tho InbouriTig ehsids do often rest ; 

Meadows trim wiili daMdi^s pusi, 

Sluirllnw broidcK, and rivors wide : 

Towers and liattJomonta it <-ee« 
llosoin'd high in tufted ir«Hi». 

Wliem perhapa some IsMUity lies. 

Tho of noighbcairing eyes, 

llanl by, a eottago ohimaoy smokes^ 

From betwixt two agoii oaks, 

Wlioni Corydou and Thyrsia, root, 

Aro at their oavoury iliimer sot 
Of herbs and other <»>untry messes. 

Which tho noat-hanilod Phyllis dresoee ; 

And thou in haste lior bower she leaves. 

With Theatylis to bind the sheavee ; 

Or, if the earlier oeaaon lead, 

To tho tann'd haycock in the meaii. 
SometiBMM >7ith soonro doiigbt, 

Tho upland hamlots will ijivitc, 

When the merry bolls riiv: ^Tind, 

And the vocund rcbeek-n sound 
To many a youth ond many a maid, 

Donedng in tlie chequer'd shade ; 

And yonng and old come forth to play 
On a aua-aliine holrlay. 

Tit! tho liv€»-long daylitJlit fail : 

Then to the splby nTit^brown ale, 

With atodea told of many a feat. 

How ikary Mab Hie janCiatB eat; 


She waa pinoh'd, and pull'd, die aaid ; 

And he, by friar's lantom M, 

Telia how the drudging goblin gweat, 

To earn hie oream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpao of mom, 
Hia shadowy ili^ haHi threah’d tho com, 
Thai ten day-labonrera could not end ; 

Then lioa him down the lubber fiend. 

And, stretch'd ont all the chimney's length, 
Banka at thd fire hia hairy strength ; c 
And crop-full out of doom ho flings 
Ero the fizut cock hia matin rings. 

Thna done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds «oon lull'd asleep. 
Tower'd cities {ileaao ua then. 

And the busy ham of men, 

\Vhere thronga of knighta and barons boM, 
In weeda of X)cace, high triumphs hold, 
With Htoro of ladiea, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, w*hom all commend. 

There lot Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper eloar, 

And iH>mp, and feast, and revoliy*. 

With mask, and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stn^am. 

Then to the woU-trod stage nuou. 

If Jenson's learned fiock be on, 

Or sw'cetost Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native woo<l-notea wild. 

And ever, against eating cares, 

I^i]> me in soft Lydian airs. 

Married to immortal verso ; 

Such as tho meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes, with many a wiiuUxig bout 
Of linkcil sw’ectiiess long drauni out, 

With w'auton hoed and gidily (Miiuiing ; 

Tho molting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all tho chains that fie 
Tho hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Oridious' self may heave his head 
I'rom golden slumber on a be<l 
Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Biioh strains ak would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 

Tlicso delights if thou fuinst give. 

Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. 

Milfon.^Jiom 1608, J}Uul 167 k 
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Heuce, vain deluding Joya, 

Tho brood of Folly, without father bred ! 

How little you bosM, 

Or ftU tlm flxed mind with all your tcys ! 
Tlwell in somo idle brain. 

And fancies fond with gundy ahapea posaeaa. 
As thick and munberiaw 
As tho gay moftaa thatt peoplo the ann^beams ; 
Or likest hovering d re a ms. 


r 
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The fioUa pandoMm of Marpheiis* train. 
But fattil, thou goddoBs, sage and imly. 

Hail, divinest Melanoholy ! 

Wluiae saintly vtaogo ki too bright 
To hit the aenae of hmaan sight. 

And therefoie to onr weaker view 
0 *erlaid with blank, staid Wisdom's hue : 
Blaok, but such as in esteem 
Prince Mcrnnon's siKtor might bo«»oom, 
t)r that atarr'd Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty 'a prniso above 
The soa-nymphs, and tlioir powers offbndcd : 
Yet thou art higltcr far dt^endcd ; 

Thee bright-hair’d Vesta, long of yore, 

To solitary Saturn 4 >om ; 

His daughter she , in Saturn's reign. 

Such mixture was not held a htaiu : 

Oft in ghuiinenng bowers and gljulos 
Ho niet lier, ami in seiuret shades 
Of wroody Ida's* inmost grove. 

Whilst yet there was no foar of .love. 

Come, ponsi\e Nun. devout amt pure, 

' Sober, Bteadfa^t, and demure. 

All in a robe of darkest gr.tin, 

I Flowing with majostie tram, 

, And sable si oh* <if (Cyprus Ijiwn, 

I Ov4*r tby de<’ent hhoulders drawn. 

I Come, but keeji thy wonted 
I With oven sU‘p, and^mnsing gait ; 

I And looks eommeretng with tlu* skies, 

'Illy rapt soul flitting in thiue ey<’s ; 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Korgfd thys<lf to marl'le, till 
W itli a sa<l leudon downward east 
Thou ti\ them on the earth as fu^i : 

And join with thf»o ealm Pe«u?e, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with goils doth <liet. 
And hears the Miises in a ring 
Ayo round uhont Jovo's altar sing : 

And add to these rotirM Leisure, 

Tliat in trim gardens takes hts plejisure : 
But first, anil ohiofoht, with thee bring. 

Him that \on soars on gold< ii wing, 

Guiding the ficry-wheel^^ throne, 

The ohomb Contemplation ; 

And the mut<* Sih*nc*<» hist along, 

'Less Philomel will deign a song. 

In her swcetost saddest plight, 

Smoothing tho ruggeil brow of Night, 
While Cynthia cheeks her dragon yoke. 
Gently o'er the acenstom'd oak : 

Sweet bird, Uiat shunn'st the noise of 
folly, 

Most musical, most molancholy ! 

Thee, chantross, oft, tho woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy oven*song ; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering Moon, 

Biding near her highest noon, 

IBce one that had been led astray 
Through tho Heaven’s wide pathless way ; 
And as if her head she Low'd, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hw the ftr-off Cnrfeu soniid, 


Over some widb^wattrid ahote, 

Swinging ribw with enUett soeT t 
Or, if the air wBl not pemit. 

Some still removed pUi&& w 0 t*tt| 

Whore glowing endim tliraigh the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a ^oom ; 

Far from all resort of uifih. 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or tho lK»lmaa*s drowey charm, 

To bless tho docirs from nightly harm* 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 

Bo seen in some high lon^ tower. 

Whore I may oft ont-watoh tho Bear, 

With thrice-great Hermes, or uuspKore 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
Tho immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her inaiiHion in this fleshly nook : 

Axid of those demons that nn* found 
111 fin*, air, floofl. or under ground, 

Whose pow<T hath a true coment 
With plimot, or with clement. 

^ Somc* 1 iiiio lot gorgeoUH 'IVageiiy 

* In seeptserM pall come sweeping by, 
rrosonfiiig Thebes, or Pidops' lino, 

I t>r tho tale of Troy flivitto 5 

Or what (though mre) of latc'r iigo 
Ktinoblcd hsth thn btiskin'd *«1ago. 
i But, O Mid virgin, that thy power 
Might raiso Musmus from his bower! 

‘ Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
1 Snell not OH, UP, witrbled to the siring, 

* Prow iron icarK down Pluto's cheek, 

And inado Hell grant what love did seek I 
Or call lip him that loft hulfdnld 

’Flu* stoi’y of Cnmbuseun bold. 

Of Cambail, and of Algarsife, 

And who ha<l < 'amice to wif»*, 

That own’d the virtuous ring and ghisu ; 
And of tho wondrous horw* of bin**rt, 

On which tho Tartar king dul riilo 
And if aught olao great l»ards bf*hiilo 
In sago and Kolcmn tunes hiivo HUiig, 
tlf tumeyn, and of trophion bung. 

[ Of forests, and enehantraentM drear, 

I Wh(Tc iijoro in meant than mcotM the ear, 

I Thus, Night, oft see me in thy palo career, 
Till civil-suiteil Mom appear. 

Not trick’d ami frounced as slie wnH wont 
! With the Attic boy to hunt. 

But kcrchoft in a comely cloiid, 

While rocking winds are piidug loud, 

Or usher’d with a shower still 
When tho gnrt hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 

And, when the Hon begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To archM walks of twilight groves, • 

And shadows bxtiwn, that Sylvan lores. 

Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Wh^ the rude^e, with heavM stroke, 
Was never heard the nypiplis to daunt, 

Or frifiitt them from theur hallow’d hanitt 
There in dosC covert by some brook, 

'Where no profsSer eye may look, 
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Hide me from day*H garwh eye, 

While the boo with honey'd thigh. 

That at her flowoxy work doth sing, 

And the watore murmuring. 

With Much oonMort as they keep, 

B^tico the dowy>feathor*d Sloop ; 

And lot Romo Htrango myatoriouM droam 
Wave at hia winga in aery atroam 
Ot hroly portraituro diaplay'd, 

Softly on my oyolida laid. 

And, aa I wake, aweot music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by Homo npirit to mortal goo<l, 

Or the unaeon goniua of the wood. 

But let my duo foot never fail 
To walk the atudioas cloiator'a pole. 

And love the high-ombowtM roof, 

E ith antique pillara innrtMy proof, 
id storied windowa riclily dight, 

CaHting a dim roligioun light : 

Thoro lot tho pealing orgim blow. 

To the full-voicod quire Ixdow, 

In service high and aiiihuinH clear. 

As may witli swootuoHH, through mine car. 
piasolvo mo into ecMtoaicM, 

And bring all Hoavoii Iwforo miiio eyes. 

And may at lant niy weary ago 
Find out tho peaceful hermitago, 

Tho hairy gown and niuHHy cell, 

\|rhere I may sit and rightly a|K 3 li 
Of every atar tliat Heaven doth hIiov. 

And every herb that si pa tho dow ; 

Till old oxperienoo do attain 
To something like prophoiio strain. 

Thoao ploasuroH, Moliuiuholy. give. 

And I with thoo will choose to live. 

Afiieoii.—llcra 1008, Died 1074. 
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Yet once more, O ye laurels, and ouco more. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy uover-aoro, 

I oome to pluck your liorriea harsh and crude : 
And, with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your loaves l^foro tho mellowing year : 
Bitter oonatniint, and siul occasion detur. 
Compels mo to disturb your season duo : 

For Lycidos is dood, dead ere his prime. 
Young Lycidas, and hath not loft liis [leer : 
Who would not sing for Lycidas P ho knew 
Himself to sing, and build tho lofty rhyme. 
He must not float uiH>n his watery bier 
Unwept, and wolter to tho parching wind. 
Without Uie meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well, 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth 
spring; 

Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep tho string. 
Henoe with demal vuin, and coy excuse : 

80 may some gentle Muse ^ * 

With Ineky wmrda tavour my destined urn ; 
And, as he passes, turn, 

And bid fair peeoe be to mf sable ehioad. 


For we were nursed upon the self-same hill. 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and 
rill. 

Together both, ore the high lawns appear'd 
Under tho opening eyelids of the Mom, 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time tho gray-fly winds lier sultry bom, 
Battening onr flocks with the fresh dews of 
night. 

Oft till tho star, *that rose, at evening bright'. 
Toward Heaven's descent had sloped his 
westering wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties wore not mute, 
'^mpor'd to tho oaten flute ; 

I&ugh Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven 
heel 

From tho gloil sound would liot bo absent 
long ; 

And old DamostoM loved to hear our song. 

Hut, O tho iioavy change, now thou art 
gone, 

Kow thou art gone, and never mn.st return ! 
Thoo, shoplierd, thee the wooils, and desert 
«^aves 

With wilil thyme and the gadding vino o'er- 
grown, 

And all their echoes, niourn ; 

Tho willows, and the liazel ci>pscs green. 

Shall now no more bo seeji 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canko-r to tho rose, 

Or taint-worm to the w^eanling liords that 
graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe 
w^oar, 

Wlion first tho white- thorn blows ; 

Such, Lyeidos, thy loss to shoplierd’ s car. 
Whore were ye, Nymphs, when the remorse- 
less deep 

Closed o'er tho head of your lovoti Lycidas ? 
For neither wore ye playing on tho steep, 
Whore your ohl bo^s, the famous Druids, 
lie, 

Nor on tho shaggy top of Mona high. 

Nor yet whore Dova spreads her wizard stream : 
Ay mo ! I fondly dream ! 

Had ye been there — for what could that have 
clone P 

What could the Muse herself that OrpheuB 
boro. 

The Muse herself, for her enohanting son. 

Wliom universal Nature did lament. 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was .scut, 
Down the swtf t Hobms to tho Lesbian shore P 
Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's 
trade. 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 
Were it not better done, as others uae^ 

To sport with Amaryllis in the idiade. 

Or with the tangles of Nesm's hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn deUgbts and live laborious days; 
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Bat tlie fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to barst oat into midden blazo. 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorrM 
shears. 

And slits the thin-spon life. “ But not the 
praise,*' 

Fheebus replied, and touch'd my trembling 
ears ; 

UFamo is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 
Nor in the glistering foil 

Set olF to the world, nor in hrotui nnnonr Itos : 
But lives and sprearls aloft by thoiHC ptii'o 
eyes. 

And perfect witness of nll-juilging .Tovo ; 

As ho pronoinipcs ht'^tly on ewdi d(H*<h 
Of BO much fame in Heaven expect thy inccd.“ 
O fount4iin Arethii>c« and tlion hononrM 
flood, 

Smooth 'Sliding Mincius, crown'd with %’ocrd 
reeds ! 

That strain 1 hoard was of a higher mood : 

But now my oat pris'ccds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 
That came in Ni>|itune*s pica ; 

He B**k'd the ^aves, mid a^k’d the fcbm 
wimls. 

What hard ml^hap hath doom'd this gentle 
swain ? 

And question'll every gust of nigged wings 
That blown from otV each beaked promontory; 
They knew not of his story ; 

And sago Hippotiwh»s tlieir aie^wer brings, 
That not a blast was from his dungeon stray'd ; 
Tine air uiis calm, and on the l<»vel brine 
Sleek I’nnope with all ht*r sisters play’d. 

It Wfis that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in the eclipse, an<I riggM xvith cursoH 
chirk. 

That sunk so low that sacred lic'ad of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, wenit footing 
Blow, 

Hia mantle hairy, and liis bonnet Hedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with 
woe. 

“ Ah ! who hath reft " (c|Uoth he) “ my dearest 
pledge ? ’• 

Last came, and lost did go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

Two massy keys he boro of motala twain. 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain,) 

He shook his miter'd ]oc*kB, and stem bospake : 
** How well could 1 have spared for thee, 
young swain. 

Enow of such, as for their 1>e1Hes’ soke 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ’t 
I (H other care they little reckoning make, 

! Than how to scramble at the shearer's fesast. 
And shove away the worthy bidden gnest ; 
Blind months ! that scarce thinnselvee know 
how to hold 

A dieep-hook, or have leam’d aught else the 
least 

That to the faithfal herdman’s art belongs ! 
What reeks it them f ‘What need th^ f They 
are sped; 


A 

And, when they Hat, their lean and fladij 
songs 

Grate on their sorannol pipes of wretohod 
straw. 

The hnngry sheep look up, end are not fed, 
lint, swoln with wind and the rank mist they 
draw, 

Kot inwanlly, and fonl contagion spread : 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apiu'c, (in<t nothing fed s 
But that two-haaiilcd engine at 1 ho door 
Stands rcaily tu finite once, and smite no 
more. ' 

Alphen«(. I he dread voice is past. 

That shrunk thy stream'* ; return, Sicilian 
Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their l>ells. and floworets of a thousand hues. 

Yc^ valleys low, M’horc the mild wliispors nsc 
Of shadcB, and wanton winds, and gushing 
brooks. , 

On whose fresh lap Ihc swnrt-stnr sparely i 
I looks; * 

Throw hither all your quaint enamcll'd eyes, 

Thai on the* grt'en turf suck the honey'd 
Hhfmcr'4, 

Andpnrph* all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrost* that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe. and pah* ji*HHtunitio, 

The white pt>ik, and tlic pansy freak'd witb 
jet, i 

The glow'iiig violet, 

i The muKk-rose, and the well-aiiirud wood* 

I bine, 

, With cowslips wail that hang tho pensive 
hcail. 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid Aniaraiithus all his beauty shed. 

And duffaflillios fill their ciii>h with tears. 

To strew tho lanreat hearse whore Lycid lies. 

For, HO to interpose a liiilu ease, 

I.et our frail thoughts dally with false sur* 
mir>’o ; 

Ay mo ! whilst thco the shores and sounding 
seas 

Wash far away, where'er thy bones ore hurl'd, 
Wicther beyond tho stormy Hobridos, 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming 
tide, 

Visit'st tho bottom of tho monstrons world ; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep'st by tho fable of Bellenis old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona'H hold ; 
Lrok homeward, angel, now, and melt with 
ruth ; 

And, O ye dolphins, waft tho hapletw yottth. 

Weep no more, wofnl shepherds, weep no 
more. 

For Lycidas your Itorrow is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sigks the day-s^ in tho ooeaa bed, 

And yet anon repaira hla drooping head, 

And trieks his beams, gad ivith newHipangled 
ore a 

Flames in the f orSiead of the morning Ay t 
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8o l^eidM ftofik low, bufc moimted higli, 
Thro^h tbo dear might of him that tralk’d 
tkB wavotf : 

Where, other grovoe and other streaniB along. 
With neotar pure hie oozy looka he kma. 

And heani the uneapireaaivo nuptial song. 

In tlie blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the afkints above, 

In Holemn troopa, and sweet aooietiea, ^ 

Tliat aing, and, ainidng In thw glory, move. 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lyoidaa, the ahepherda weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the alioro. 
In thy large recompense, and ahait be good 
To all that wander in that perilous floo<l. 
Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks 
and rills. 

While the still Morn wont out with sandalM 
i?ray; 

Ho ioueh*d the tender of i'anou** quills. 

With eager thought \\-irbImg hU Doric Juy ; 
And BOW thu Huu liail stn'tcird out all the 
^ hills, 

And now was dropt into tho woMtern ba^' * 

At last he rose, and twitch d hU mantle blue : 
To-jiiorrow to fru-«h woods, an<l pastures new. 

Milton. 1008, Dmd 1074. 


(io6.— HYMN ON THE NATIVITY, 

It w.iH the wuitf'r aild, 

■\Vliilo the lioaveti-boru child 

All meanly wrapt in the i ude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to him, 

Had dofFM her gaudy trim. 

With hetr great Muster -«u to syini»athise : 

It w^s no season then for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty x>aramour. 

Only with hihhhjIl'm fair 
Nho WOOS the gentle air. 

To hide her guilty front ivitli innocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame, 

Follute with mnfbl blame. 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw* ; 
<*onfoundcd, that her Maker’s eyes 
rihonld look so nmir upon her foul deformities. 

But he, her ftsirs to iioacK\ 

Sent down the meek*eyed Peace ; 

fiHtei, crown'd with oUvo green, came eoftly 
sUding 

Down thiongh the turning sphoro. 

His ready harbinger, 

WlthtiiitSaw^the amorous clouds dividing; 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She slrikea a nnivetsai peaoe through aea and 
land. 

No war or baHAa^a v^soand, 

Vaa heard the world aroond c 

Tbo idle iipear and abjeld were high up 

hoar; 


The hoolM <diariot stood 
Unstain'd with hoetilB bkxtd ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armM throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye. 

As if they sorely knew their sov’re^ lord was 
by. 

But peaceful was the night, 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 

The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kiss'd. 

Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the cliarmed 
wave. 

The Htar'i, with deep amaze, 

Stand fix’d in Htoadfost gaze. 

Bending one way their precious influence ; 

And will not take their flight, 

For all the morning light, 

< >r Lucifer that often warn’d them thence ; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow. 

Until their I^rd himself bespake, and bid them 
go- 

And, though tlio shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

Thu Kun himself withheld his wonted speed. 
And hid liis head for shame. 

As his inferior flame 

The new enlighten'd world no more should 
need; 

Ho saw a greater sun ap|>oar 
Than his bright throne, or burning oxletrce, 
could boar. 

The hhopUerds on the lawn, 

Ur ere the point of dau-n. 

Hat simply chatting in a rustic row ; > 

Full little thought they thou i 

Tliat the mighty Pan I 

I Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Pcriiaps their loves, or else their sheep. 

Was lUl that did their silly thoughts so busy 
keep. 

'Wlien such music sweet 
I’hcir hearts and oars did greet. 

As never was by mortal Anger strook. 
Divinely-warbled voioe 
Answering the stringed noise. 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took - 
I The olr, such pleasure loath to lose, 

With thousand eohoes still prolongs each 
heavenly dose. 

Nature, that heard such sound, 

I Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cjrnthia's seat, the ai^ region thrilling. 
Now was almost won. 

To think her part was dons. 

And that her rugn had hen its last falflUing ; 
She knew sabh dbae 

CoqM hold all Haaran and Barth in happier | 
union. I 





ibid ftnllen Holooh, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His bnmingr idol all of blackest hoe ; 

In vain with csrmbals* ring 
They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 

The brutish gods of Kile os fast, 

Isis, and Orus, aud the dog Anubis,, haste. 

Kor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 

Trampling the unshower’d grass with low- 
ings loud : 

Kor can he bo at rest 
Within his soorod c-hcst ; 

Kought but profouudost hoU can be his 
shroud : 

In vain with timbroIlM anthoms dark 
Tlio sablo-stolod sorcerers bear his worshipp’d 
ark. 

He feels from Jiidali's land 
The dreaded infant's hand. 

The rays of Jlothlehom blind his dusky cyn ; ' 
Kor all tho gods bo^i<le 
Longer dare abide, 

Kot Typhon huge ending in snaky twine * 

Our babe, to show liis Oodhoad true, 

Can in his swaddling bands control tho damne'^d 
crow. 

So, when the sun in bod, ^ 

Curtain'd with cloudy rinl, 1 

Pillows Ills ohin upon an orient wave, < 

Tho flocking shoilows pale, ' 

Troop to tho inforniil jail, j 

Haohfettew'd ghost slips to his sovoral grave ; t 
And the yellow-skirto<l fays i 

Fly after tho night-stoods, leaving their moon- | 
loved maze. 


WiU dare to coil her virgin purity : 

Tea, there, where very delation dwella, 

By grots and oavems shagg'd with horrid < 
shades. 

She may pass on with nnblonch’d majesty, 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 
Some say no evil thing that walks by night 
In fog or fire* by lake or moorish fen, 

Bluo meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid gh^. 
That breaks his magio chains at curfew time; 
Ko goblin or swart fairy of the mino, 

Hath hurtful power o'or true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 
Antiquity from tho old schools of Grooco 
To testify tho arms of Chastity ? 

Hence h^ the huntress Dian her dread bow. 
Fair silvor-shaftod queen, for over chaste, 
^Vliorowith she tamed the brindod lioness 
And spotted mountain-pard, but set at nought 
Tlie frivolous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 
Fear'd her stern frown, and she was queen 
o' tli* woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield 
Tliat wise Minerva woro, unconquor'd virgin, 
Wliorcwith she froozed her foes to congeal'd 
stone. 

But ri^i I looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace that dash’d brute violence 
With sudden adoration and blank awo P 
Ro dear to heaven is saintly Chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A tliousand liveried angels lacquey her. 

Driving for off each thing of sin and guilt. 

And in cloar dream and solemn vision 
Tell her of things that no gross car can hoar. 
Till oft convorso with heavenly habitants 
Begin to c*ast a boam on th* outward hhape, 
Ihe nniKillntod temple of tho mind. 

And turns it by dosnws to the sours essence. 
Till all be made immortal. 


But see, tho Virgin blest 
Hatli laid her Babe to rust ; 

Time is, our tedious song should hero have 
ending : 

Heaven's youngost-toomM star 
Hath fix'd her polish'd car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp 

attending ; 

And all about tho courtly stable 
Bright-harnoss'd angels sit in ordeiP serviceable. 

Milton, — Bom 16(18, Died 1074. 


607 .— PKAISE OP CHASTITY. 

*Tia Chaati^, my brother, Chastity ; 

She that haa that is clad in complete ated. 
And like a quiver'd nymph with arrowa keen. 
May trace huge fore^ and nnlyarbonr'd 
heaths, ^ 

Infamooa hills, and sandy perdoaB wflds. 
Where, throoi^ the aaer^ rays ol Cheeti^, 
Ko savage fieree, bandit' or monateliieer, 


Milton, — Born 1608, Died 1674, 


608.— THE LADY’S SOKO IK “COMUS.” 
Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’at nnseen 

Within thy aery shell. 

By slow Meander's margent green. 

And in tho violot-embroider'd vide. 

Where tho love-lorn nighting^ 

Kightly to thee her sad song moumefh well ’ 
Const them not tell mo of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Karoissus are ? 

O, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where, 

Sweet queen of parley> daughter of the 
sphere ! 

So may'at thon be translated to the rides, 
And give reeonnding graee to ell Heaven’s 

ms, DM ICfA 


6o 9.~TBB 8»Brr s shlooue in 

COMX78. 

To tlw ooeoa now 1 fly* 

And those happy dimee that lie 
Where day never ehute hie eye. 

Up in the broad fields of the aky : 

There 1 sack the liquid air 
4U amidst the gardens fair 
OF Hespems, and his daughters three 
That sing abont the golden tree : 

Along the orisped shades and bowers 
Bevels the spruce and jocund spring ; 

The Graces, and the rosy-bosom'd hours. 
Thither all their bdunties bring ; 

There eternal summer dwells, 

And west-winds, with musky wing. 

About the codar’d alleys fling 
Nard and Cassia's balmy smells. 

Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banka, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purflod scarf can show ; 

And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Whore young Adonis oft reposes, 

Waxing well of his deep wound ^ 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen : 

But far abo%'o in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her fam'd son, advano*d 
Holds his dear Psycho sweet entranc'd, 
After her wandering labours long. 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride, 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to bo bom. 

Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 

I can fiy, or 1 can run, 

Quickly to the green earth's end. 

Where the bow'd welkin slow doth bend ; 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 

She can teach ye how to climb ; 

Higher than the sphery cbme j 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

Milton.— Bom 1606, Died W4. 


610.---ON MAT MOBNlNa. 

A 80K0. 

Now the bright morning Star, day's harbingers 
Comes dani^Bg from the east, a^ leads irith 
her 

The flow'iy Msy, who fmn her green lap 
throws 

The yellow cowslip, sad the pels prinooee. 
Hfdl, bonnteoealfiO^! ihsi Am Inspire 
Mir^ and' yooth, end wans dsslie} 


Woods and groves are of tty dresri 
Hm and dale doth boast tty Uss^ f 
Thus we sahste thse with our esrij song, 

And wsloomo thee, and wish ihse long. 

Mitton.— Bom IfiOfi, Died 1074 


6ii.— SONNET TO THE NIGHTINGALB. 

0 nightingale, that on yon bloony spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woo^ are 
still. 

Thou with fresh hope the lover*e heart 
dost fill, 

While the jolly Honrs lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First beard before the shallow cuokow's bill, 
Portend success in love ; O if Jove's will 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy soft 
hy, 

Now timely sing, oro the mdo bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh } 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reason why i 
Whether the Muse or Love call thee his 
mate, 

Both them I servo, and of their train am 1. 

MClton.— Bom 1008, JHed 1674 


6I2.--SONNET ON AGE OF TWENTY- 
THBEE. 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of 
youth, 

Stolon on bis wing my throo^md-twentletll 
year I 

My hasting days fly on with full career. 

But my late spring no bud or blossom 
siiowoth. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the 
truth. 

That I to manhood am arrived so nesr, 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits ondu'th. 

Yet, be it loss or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 
Heaven ; 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As everin my great Taskmaster's eye. 

1606, Died 1674 


613.— SONNET QN HIS BLINDNESS. 

When 1 consider how my light Is spent 
Eie htlf dsysfin this deck woild sad 
wide, * 

And that one talent whidh le deeth to hide, 
Lodged with me nael is s, thfiogh mj soul more 
bent 25 





aOUfKJBT WIFE. [Fomm PMKOim-- 


To mncp iHnuemth, my Maker, oi^ present 
My irae ooeoimt, lest He retiming chide ; 

** Path God exact day-labour, light denied?** 
I fondly ask s but Pfeitienoe to prevent 

That murmiir, soon replies, ** God doth not 
need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts t who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best ; 
His state 

Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

MtUon.--Bom 1606, Died 1674. 


614.— SONNET ON HIS DECEASED 
* WIFE. 

Hethonght I saw my late osponsed saint 
Brought to mo liko Alcestis from tho gravo, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband 
gave 

•Besouod from death by force, though polo and 
faint. 

Mine, as whom wash’d from spot of ohild-bed 
taint, 

Fnrideation in the old Law did save, 

And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint. 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind : 
Her face was veil’d, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person 
shined. 

So oloor, 08 in no face with more delight. 

But, O I as to embrace me she inclined, 
Xwk)se^^(die fled, and day brought bock my 

^ ’ Milton.— Horn 1608, Died 1674. 


615.— SONNET ON THE LATE MASSACBE 
IN PIEDMONT. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whoso 
bones 

Lie seatter'd on tho Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of 
old, 

When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and 
stones, 

Forgot not ! in thy book record their groans 

were thy sheep, and in th^ ancient 
fold 

Slain by bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their 
moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes 

BOW 

^(yor all the Italian Adds, where still doth 

sv^ 

The triple tyrant : that from these may grow 

A hundred fo|d, who,' having lean^ thy 
way, • 

^ may the Babj^lonian woe* 

irtifon.--Bom 1606, DM 1674. 


616.--8AMSON BEWAILING HIS 
BLINDNESS AND CAPTIVITY. 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little fuller on ; 

For yonder bank hath ohoioe of sun or shade ; 
There I am wont to sit, when any ohanee 
Believes me from my task of servile toil. 

Daily in the oommoit prison else enjoin’d me,' 
Where 1 a prisoner chain’d, searoe freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and damp. 
Unwholesome draught : but here 1 feel amends. 
The breath of heaven fresh blowing, pure and 
sweet. 

With day-spring bom f here leave me to 
respire. — 

This day a solemn feast the people hold 
To Dogoti their sea-idol, and forbid 
Laborious works ; unwillingly this rest 
Their superstition yields me; hence with 
leave 

Betiring from the popular noise, I seek 
This unfrequented place to find some ease, 
Ease to the body some, none to the mind. 
From restless thoughts, that like a deadly 
swarm 

Of hornets arm’d, no sooner found alone, 

But rush upon mo thronging, and present 
Times past, what once I was, and what am 
now. 

O wherefore was my birth from Heaven fore- 
told 

Twice by an angel, who at lost in sight 
Of both my poronto all in flames ascended 
From off tho altar, where on offering bum’d, 
As in a fiery column, charioting 
Hia godlike presence, and from some great 
oot 

Or benefit reveal’d to Abraham’s race ? 

Why was my breeding order’d and prescribed 
As of a person separate to God, 

Design’d for groat exploits ; if I must die 
Betray'd, captived, and both my eyes put out. 
Made of my enemies the soom and gaze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters under task 
With this heaven-gifted strength P O glorious 
strength. 

Put to the labour of a beast, debased 
Lower than bond slave ! Promise was that I 
Should Israel from Philistiaii yoke deliver ; 
Ask for this great deliverer now, and find 
him 

Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves. 
Himself in bonds, under Philistian yoke. 

• • • • 

O ioss of sight, of thee I most complain f 
Blind among enemies, O worse than chains. 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age I 
light, the prime work of God, to me is 
extinct, 

And all her various otjects of delight 
i AnnuU’d, whioh might in pari my grief have 

i eased. 

Inferior to the vilest now bepome 
Of man or wonn : the vilest here eseel nie ; 

I They oiesp^ yet see ; dark in light, exposed 



men 


MBASIBB lOBT. 




To daOjr fintMlt eoateapt* alniM* and wtoairi 
Within doors or withimt, still as a fool. 

In power of othexe, never in mj own ; 

Soaroe half I aeem to live, dead mm than 
half. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eolipee 
Without all hope of day ! 

O first-created Beam, and thou groat Word, 
Let there bo light, and light was over all 
Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 
The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts th^ night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life, 

And almost life itself, if it be true 
That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part ; why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So obvious and so easy to bo quench’d P 
And not as feeling through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every 
pore? 

Then hod I not been thus exiled from light, 

As in the land of darkness yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And buried : but, O yet more miserable ! 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave, 

Buried, yet not exempt 
By privilege of death and burial, 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs ; 
But made hereby obnoxious more 
To all the miseries of life, 

Life in captivity 
Among inhuman foes. 

Miltou.^Boni 1008, Died 1074. 


617.— TRANSLATION OF HORACE 
ODES, I. 5. 

What slender youth, bedewed with liquid 
odours, 

Courts thee on roso'9 in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha P For whom bind'st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair. 

Plain in thy neatness P Oh, how oft shall he 
On faith changed gods complain, and 
seas 

Rough with black winds and storms, 
Unwonted, shall admire 1 — 

Who now enjoys thee,— credulous, — all gold, 
Who, always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of fiattcring gales 
Unmindful. Hapless t^y. 

To whem thou untried seem’st lair ! Me, in 
my vow’d 

Ftetnze, the sacred wall declares to have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stem Qod of sea. 


JItUofi.— Bbm leOB, Died 1874. 


6X&--ATHENB, 

Look onoe more ere w<e leave this qpeeular 
mount, 

Westward, much neater by eoutk^weet behold 
Where on the JEgean shore a city steade 
Built nobly, pure the air and light the eofl, * 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess. 

City or surburbon, studious walks and shades | 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer 
long; 

There, flowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 
Of boos’ industrious murmur, oft invites * 
To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 
His whispering stream : within the walls then 
view 

The schools of ancient sages ; his, who bred 
Groat Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and pointed Stoa next : 

There shalt thou boar and learn the sooret 
power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voi(!o or hand, and variouK-measursd verso, 
^olian charms, and Dorian lyric odes. 

And his who gave them breath, but higher 
sung, 

Blind Molosigonos, thence Homer coll’d, 
Whose |K)em Phaobus oballongod for his own. 
Theuco what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers host 
Of moral prudenoe, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they 
treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human 
Ufo; 

High aoUons and high passions boat describing; 
Thonoe to the famous orators repair. 

Those ancient, whose rosiMtloss oloquenoe 
Wielded at will that fierce democratio. 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmiiio<l over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxorxos’ throne. 

Mnton.^J3orn 1008, Died 1074. 


619.— THE INVOCATION AND INTRO- 
DUCTION TO PARADISE LOST. 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our 
woe. 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 

Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the sooret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, Hidat inspire ^ 

That Shepherd, who first taught the olteiWI 
t 

In the beginning, how the Heavens and Earth 
Bose out cf Chaos : Or, d Sion hill 
Delight the more, qnd fiSloa'a brook that 
flow’d 25* 
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FmI hy tlie onole of God ; I thoooe 
Xmrolce thy aid to my adventaroiui song* 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Abore the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know'st : thou from the 
first 

Wast present, and, with mighty wings out- 
spread^ 

Bore-like sat'st brooding on the rust abyss 
And mad'st it pregnant : whnt in me is dark 
lUumine ; what is low raise ami support ; 

That to the height of this groat argument 
1 may assert eternal Prnvi4lonco, 

Axtd justify the Xirayn of (vod to men. 

Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from 
thy view, 

Nor tho deep tract of Hell ; say first, what 
oauso 

Mov*d our grand parents, in that happy state. 
Favour'd of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, ami iriiiiMgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides f 
Who first seduc'd them to that foul revolt P 
Tho infernal Serpent ; ho it was, whose guile, 
Stirr'd up with envy and re\ onge, deceiv’d 
Tho mother of matikimi, what time his pride 
Had oast him out from Heaven, with all his 
host 

Of rebel angels : by who^o aid, aspiring 
To sot himself in glory above his peers. 

He trusted to have oqtiaird tho Most High, 

If he oppos’d ; and, with nnibitioiis aim 
Against tho throne and monarohy of God, 
Baia’d impious war in Heavou, and battlo 
proud. 

With vfun attempt. Him tho Almighty 
power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethereal 
sky, 

With hideous ruin atid Comhu^tion, down 
To bottomless perdition : tiiore to dwoU 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst dofy tho Omnipotent to arms, 

1606, Died 1674. 


620.— SATAN’S ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 

O thou, that, with snrpas««ing glory crown’d, 
Look'st from thy solo dominion like the God 
Of this now world ; at whoso sight all the 

atars 

Hide their diminish’d heads ; to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice; and add thy 
name, 

0 Sun, to toll thee how I bate thy beams, 
Tlmt bring to my remombrance from what 

stato * 

1 foil, how glorious once — ^abovo tby sphere ; 
TiU i^de and worse ambition throw me down. 
Waiting in heaven agaiuH heaven'e matchless 

king, 

^ I — 


TOTHBSUN. 


Ah, wherefoTO P He deserv’d no such return 
Ftcm me, whom he oreated what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none, nor was his servioe hard. 

ITi^at could be less than to afford him praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks P 
How due ! — ^yet all his good prov’d ill in me. 

And wrought but midioe ; lifted up so high, 

I ’sdained subjection, and thought one step 
higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude. 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe : 

Forgetful what from him I still received ; 

And understood not that ‘’a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged : what burden then P 
O, had his powerful destiny ordain’d 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
Thou happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 
Ambition I Yet why not P — some other power 
As great might have aspir’d, and me, though 
mean, 

Drawn to his part ; bat other powers as great 
Foil not, but stand unshaken, from within 
Or from without, to all temptotions arm'd. 

Hodst thou tho same free will and power to 
stand? 

Thou hadst : whom hast thon, then, or what 
to accuse. 

But heaven’s free love dealt equally to all P 
Be then his love accurst ; since love or hate, 

To me alike, it deals eternal woo : 

Nay, curs'd be thou ; since against his thy 
will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! — which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite dcs^mir P 
Whioh way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And, in tho lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour mo opens wide ; 

To which tho hell I suffer scorns a heaven. 

O, thon at last relent ; is there no place 
Loft for repentance, none for pardon left P 
None left but by submission ; and tliat word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 
The Omnipotent. Ay me ! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain ; 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of helL 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced. 

The lower still I fall ; only supreme 
In misery : such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain 
By act of grace my former state ; how soon 
Would Jieight recall high thoughts, how soon 
unsay 

What feign’d submission swore ! Ease would 
recant 

VfiWB made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reoonoilenient grow 
Where wonnda of deadly hate have ptee^d po 
^Pi 

i 
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^BVhloh would but lead me to a worse x^pae 
And heavier fall : so should 1 pnxohase dear 
Short intemiiadon bought with double smart. 
This knows my Punisher ; therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from begging peace : 
All hope excluded thus, behold, inst^ 

Of US outcast, exil'd, his new delight. 
Mankind, created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope; and with hope, farew^ 
fear ; 

Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with heaven's king I hold. 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will 
reign; • 

As man ere long and this new world shall 
know. 

MiltoH,-^JSom ie08, Died 1C74. 


621.— ASSEMBLING OP THE FALLEN 
ANGELS. 

All those and more came flocking ; but with 
looks 

Downcast and damp, yet such wherein ap- 
pear'd 

Obscure some glimpse of joy, t* have found 
their chief 

Not in despair, t' have found thomselvoa not 
lost 

In loss itself ; which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue : but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words that boro 
ScmblauGo of worth, not substance, gently 
raised 

Their fainting courage, and dispell'd their 
fears. 

Then straight commands that, at the warlike 
sound 

Of trumpets loud and clarions, bo uproar'd 
His mighty standard; that proud honour 
claim’d 

Azazcl as his right, a cherub toll ; 

Who forthwith from the glitt’ring staff un- 
furl'd 

Th' im|>crial ensign, which, fnll high advanc’d. 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. 
With gems and golden lustre rich omblax’d 
Seraphic arms and trophies, all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 

At which the universal host np sent 
A shout, that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom Irere seen 
Tea thousand banners rise into the air 
With orient colours waving ; with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and throngiag helms 
Appear’d, and serried shields in ibick array. 
Of depth immeasurable anon they move 
fp perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as rain 
To height of noblest temper heroea c^d 
Anmag to battle ; and, instead of ragi^ 


Deliberate valour breath'd, firm and iinmov*d» 
With dread of death, to ili^t or foul retreat; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'auage. 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and 
chaso 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and 
pain. 

From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought 
Mov'd on in silence to soft pipes, that 
charm'd 

Their painful steps o'er the burnt soil ; and 
now 

Advanc'd in view, they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful leu^h, and daszling arms, in 
guise 

Of warriors old with order'd spear, and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose ; lie through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye, and soon Iravorso 
The whole battalion, views their order duo. 
Their visages and statures ilk of Gods ; 

Their number last ho sums. And now hia 
heart 

Distends with pride, and hard'ning in hia 
strength 

Glories ; for never since created man 
Met such embodied force os, nam’d with 
thCBO, 

Could merit more tlian that small infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes ; though all the giant 
brood 

Of Fhlcgra with th' heroic race were join’d, 
That fought at Thebes anti Ilium, on each 
side 

Mix’d witli auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uthor’s son, 

Begirt with British and Armoriu knights ; 

And all who since, baptis’d or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Moutalban, 

Damasco or Morocco, or Trobisond : 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afrio shore, 

When Charlcmaiii with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarubia. Thus far those beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet obsetrv'd 
Their drea«l commander ; ho, above the rest 
In shape and getfinro proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tow’r ; hia form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than Archangel ruin’d, and th* excess 
Of glory obscur’d : as when the sun new riaen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of chango 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all th’ Archangel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder h^ intrench’d, and 
care 

Sat on his faded-cHhek, but und^r brows 
Of dauntless courage and oonaiderate pcida, 
Walling revenge : eruol his eye, but cast 
Signs at remorMo and passion to behold 
The fellows of his crime/ the foUowers ratiunv 
(Far other once heU^M in bliss) condemn'd 
For ever now to have thdr lot in pain ; 

i. 
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MllUciifl of spiritA for his fanlt ftmero'd 

Of Haav*B, snd from eternal sjdendoora fimig 

For Ilia revolt, yet faithful hoar they otood, 

Their glory wither’d : os when HeaT’n’s fixe 

Ha^ aoath’d the forest oaks, or mountain 
pines, 

With aing^ top their stately growth, though 
bare, 

Stands on the blasted heath. He now« pre- 

par’d 

To speak : whereat their doubled ranks they 
bond 

From wing to wing, and half enclose him 
round 

With all hie peers : attention held them i|pte. 

Thrice he assay'd ; and thrice, in spite of 
acorn. 

Tears, such os angola weep, burst forth ; at 
last 

Words, interwove with sighs, ^found out their 
way. 

Milton.— Bom 1608, Died 1674. 


622 .— SATAN MEETS SIN AND DEATH. 

Meanwhile, the adversary of Qod and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflam'd of highest 
design. 

Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of 
Hell 

Explores his solitary flight : sometimes 
He soouTH the right hand coast, sometimes the 
left ; 

Now shaves with luvol wing the deep, then 
soars 

Up to the flery concave towering high. 

As, when for off at sea, a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Uengala, or the isles 
Of Temate and Tidore, whonco merchants 
bring 

Their spicy drugs ; they, on the trading flooil, 
Through ^e wide Ethiopian to the Ca|)o, 

Ply stemming iiighly toward tko pole : so 
seem'd 

Fftr off the flying fiend. At last appear 
Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 
And thrice thi^old the gates ; three folds 
wore brass 

Three iron, throe of adamantine rook 
Imx>enetrable, impal'd with circling fire, 

Yet uneonsum’d. Before the gates there sat 
On either aide a formidable shape ; 

The one seem'd woman to the waist and fair ; 
But ended foul in many a scaly fedd 
VcdnminouB and vast ; a serpent arm'd 
With mortal sUng ; about her middle round 
A cry of Hell-hounds, never ooasing, bark'd 
With wide Cerberean mouths full lof^d, and 
rung ^ 

A Iddeous peal; yet, when they list, would 
creep, 

S. avi^t distoorb'd thsir ndae, into her womb, 

. h. 


And kennel there ; yet there still bark'd and 
howl’d. 

Within unseen. Far less abhorr’d than these 
Tex'd Soylla, bathing in the sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinaerian shore ; 
Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, call'd 
In aecret, riding through the air she comes. 
Lur'd with the smell of infant blood, to danco 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring 
Moon 

Eclipses at their charms. The other shape, 

If shape it might be call'd that shape had 
none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might bee call'd that shadow 
seem'd. 

For each seem'd either: black it stood as 
night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart; what seem'd his 
head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward ca.mo as fast 
With horrid strides; Hell trembled as he 
strode. 

Tlio undaunted fiend what this might be 
admir'd. 

Admir'd, not fear'd ; God and his Son except, 
Created thing naught valued ho, nor shunn'd ; 
And with disdainful look thus first began : 

** Whence and what art thou, execrable 
shape. 

That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy iiiiscroatod front athwart my way 
To yonder gates P through them I mean to 
pass, 

That bo assur'd, without leave ask'd of thee * 
Betiro, or taste thy folly, and lenm by ])roof 
Hell-born, not to contend with spirits of 
Heaven.” 

To whom the goblin full of wrath replied : 

” Art thon that traitor-angel, art thou ho. 
Who first broke peace in Heaven, and faith, 
till then 

Unbroken ; and in proud rebellions arms 
Drew after him the tliird part of Heaven’s 
sons 

Conjur'd against the Highest ; for which both 
thou 

And they, outcast from God, are here con- 
demn'd 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain P 
And rookon’st thou thyself with spirits of 
Heaven, 

HeU-doom'd, and breath'st defiance here and 
scorn. 

Where I reign king, and, to enrage theemore. 
Thy king and lord P Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive, and to thy speed sdd wings. 
Lest with a whip of sooipions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 
Bkapage honor aeiie thee, and pongs nnfelt 
IFSfore." 

So spoke the grisly tsrror, sad in shape. 

So speaking and ao thsaataaingi grew timfold 
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Move drod&Ml and detenu. On the otlm 
side, 

teene’d with indignation* Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet bnrn'd. 

That fires the length of Ophinohns huge 
In the arctio sky* and from his horrid hair j 
Shakes X)e8tilenceand war. Eooh at the head | 
Leyell’d his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 
No second stroke intend ; and such a frown | 
Each cast at the other, as when two black J 
clouds, I 

With Heayen's artillery fraught, come rattling : 
on 

Over the Caspian, then stand front to front. 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dork encounter in mid air : 

So frown'd the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at their frown ; so match'd they 
stood; 

For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe ; and now groat deeds 
Had been acliiev'd, whereof all Hell had rung, 
Hod not the snaky sorcoross, that sat 
Fast by Hcll-gato, and kept the fatal key, 

Bis'n, and with hideous outciy rush'd between. 

* # • 

From her side the fatal key, 

Sad instrument of nil our woo, she took ; 

And, towards the gate roUing her bestial train 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up-drow. 
Which but herself not all the Stygian powers 
Could once have mov'd ; then in the key-hole 
turns 

The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens. On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound. 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus. She oi>on'd, but to shut 
Excel! 'd her poa’or ; the gates wide open stood, 
That with extended wings a banner'd host, 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass 
through 

With horse and chariots rank’d in loose array ; 
So wide they stood, and like a furnace month 
Cast forth redounding smoke and roddy flame. 
Before their eyes in sudden view appear 
The secrets of the hoary deep ; a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where len^h,' breadth, 
and height, 

And time, and place, are lost; where ^dest 
Night 

And Chios, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four obampions 
fierce. 

Strive hero for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms ; they around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their several clans, ^ 
light-orm’d or heavy, sharp, smooth, swflii 
or riow, 

Bwum iM^pidous, niimimber^d as ihesande 
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Levied to side with wirdbif wiaaii andpote 
Their lighter- wings^ . Tq whom thfM .piost 
adhere, .V 

He mles a moment : Chaos umpire sttf^ 

And by decision more embroUs the friiy* 

By wMcb bo reigns : noxt him high arbiter 
Chance governs all. Into this wUd abysa 
The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grai% 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mix*d 
Confus'dly, and which thus must ever fight. 
Unless the Almighty Maker them ordain 
His dark matori^s to create more worlds ; 
Into this wild abyss the wary fiend 
Stood on tlio brink of Hell, and look'd a 
while. 

Pondering his voyage : for no narrow frith 
He had to cross. 

Milton^^Bom 1606, Died 1674. 


623.— ADDBESS TO LIGHT. 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven, first* 
boru, 

Or of tlio Eternal ooetomal beam. 

May I express thee unblam’d? since God is 
light. 

And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright offluonce of bright ohsodco incroate. 

Or hoar'st thou rather, pure etherial stream, 
Whoso fountain who shall tell? Before the 
Sun, 

Before the Heavous thou wert, and at the 
voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escap’d the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while, in my flight, | 
Through utter and through middle darkness | 
borne, I 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I snng of Chaos and eternal Night ; | 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture 
down 

The dark descent, and up to ro-ascend, 

Hiough hard and rare ; thee I revisit safe. 

And feel thy sovran vitol lamp : bnt thou 
Bevisit’st noITtheso eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their 
orbs, 

Or dim suffhsion veil'd. Tet not the more 
Cease I to wander, whore the Mnaee haant 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hiU« . 
Smit trith the love of sacred eong ; bnt ohief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery ^rooke beneath, 

That wash thy hallow’d ifeet» and wsrhlte 
'flow, 

Nightly 1 visit ; norsonoitaee teset * ^ 
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ThoMottMrivrOyMiiMll’d withme In fati^ 

So w«ra I eqoall’d with themin venown, 

Blind Thainyrio, and blind Mmmides, 

And Tboflias, and Phineiui, proidiota old : 
Then feed on thooghte^ that Toluntary more 
Hamonione numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Bings darkling, and in shadiest oorert hid. 
Turn h^it nootumal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns ^ 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But oloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to mo expung’d and ras'd. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her 
powers 

Irradiate : there plant eyes, all mist from 
thence 

Purge and disperse, that 1 may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Milton,— Born 1608, Died 1674. 


624— THE ANGELIC WORSHIP. 

No sooner had the Almighty ceas'd, but 
all 

The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy. Heaven 
rung 

With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fill'd 
The eternal regions ; lowly reverent 
Towards either throne they bow, and to the 
ground 

With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their orowns inwove with omarant and gold ; 
Immortal amarant, a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but soon for man's offonoo 
To Heav'n removed where first it grew, there 
grows. 

And flowers aloft shading the fount of life, 
And where the river of bliss through midst of 
Heaven 

Bolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream ; 
With these that never fade the spirits elect 
I^d their resplendent looks inwreath’d with 

beams; 

Now In loose garlands thick thrown off, the 
bright 

Pavement^ that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Xmpuzpled witih celestial roses smil'd. 

ThiSBi eiown'd again, their golden harps they 
took, 

Harps ever tun’d, that glittering by th^ side 
like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 
Of abaming symphony tfaqy intxoduee 
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Their saeted song, and waken nqitoxM hi^ ; 
No voioe exempt, no voice hut well could Johi 
Mdodlona part, snob concord is in Heaven. 

MiUon.—B(mi, 1608 , l>iedl 67 A 


625.— PABADISE. 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her inclosuro green^ 
As with a rural mound, 'the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied ; and overhead upgrow 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend. 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their 
tops 

The vord'rous wall of Paradise up-sprung : 
Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire ncighb’ring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, leaden with fairest fruit. 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd, with gay enamel’d colours mix'd : 
Of which the sun more glad impress'd hia 
beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 
When God hath shower'd the oartli : so lovely 
seem'd 

That landscape ; and of pure, now purer air 
Moots his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair ; now gentle galea 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dis{>ense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 
stole 

Those balmy spoils : as when to them who 
sail 

Beyond the Capo of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-west winds blow 
Saboon odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
Well pleas'd they slock their course, and 
many a league, 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean 
smiles. 
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626.— ADAH AND EVE. 

Tvro of far nobler ahape, erect and tall. 
Godlike erect, with native honour dad 
In naked nuqeetiy* eeom’ d lorda of all : 

And worthy aeem’d ; for in thdur lodBi dMaa 
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The image of iheir gloriona Maker dbone, 
Trath,*wi8dmn« aan^tode eerera aad pim, 
(Severe, but in tree filial freedom plac'd,) 
Whenoe tree authority in men ; though l^th 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d ; 

For oontemplation he and valour form’d ; 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him; 

His fair large front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule ; and hyocinthine looks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath liia shoulders 
broad ; 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadom^ golden Aressos wore 
Dishcvell'd, but in wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vino curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but requir’d with gentle sway. 

And by her yielded, by him best receiv'd. 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

Nor those mysterious parts wore then oon- 
ccal'd; 

Then was not guilty shame : dishonest shame 
Of Nature’s works, honour di^thonourablo, 
iSin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 
With shows instead, more shows of seeming 
pure. 

And banish’d from man’s life his happiest life, 
Simplicity and spotless innoc once ! 

So pass'd they naked on, nor shunn’d the 
sight 

Of God or angel ; for they thought no ill ; 

So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair, 
That over since in love's embraces met : 

Adi^m the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the foiront of her daughters Eve. 
Under a tuft of shade that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain 
side 

They sat them down : and, after no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than suiAc’d 
To recommend cool ICcphyr, and mode ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper-fruits they 
fell. 

Nectarine fruits which the compliant boughs 
Yielded thorn, side-long as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damask’d with flowers: 
The savoury pulp they chew, and in the 
rind, 

Still as they thirsted, scoop tho brimming 
stream ; 

Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful daUiance, as beseems 
Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league. 
Alone as they. About them frisking play’d 
All boasts of the Earth, since wild, and of all 
dhase 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den ; 
Sporting ike lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Ikisidled ike kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
GaaboU’d before them ; the onwieWy ele- 
pkant, 

To make them mirthi us'd all his might, sad 
wrssth’d 


His lithe probosois ; doss the soKpent 
Insinuating, wove with (Soedisa twine 
His brsided txsin, sad of his fstst gefle 
Gave proof unheeded ; othere on the gfsee 
Conch’d, and now fill’d with pasture geiiilf 
sat. 

Or bedward ruminating ; for the.Sua, 
Declin’d, was hastening now with prone oaceev 
To the ocean isles, and in tho ascending eosle 
Of Heaven the stars that usher evening rose# 
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627.— EVE'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

Thus Eve replied : O thou for whom 
And from whom I was form’d, flesh of thy 
flesh, 

And without whom am to no cud, my guide 
And hood ! what thou host said is just and 
right. 

For we to Him indoeil all praises owe, 

And doily thanks ; 1 chiefly, who enjoy 
So for tho happier lot, enjoying thco 
Pro-eminent by so nimdi odds, while thou 
Like consort to thyself canst no whore find. 
That day I oft remember, when from sleep 
1 first awak'd, and found myself repos'd 
Under a shade on fiow’rs, much wond'ring 
where 

And what I was, whence thither brought, and 
how. 

Not distant far from thouce a murm’ring 
sound 

Of waters issuod from a cave, and spread 
Into a licpiid plain, then stood unmov'd. 

Pure OB tho expanse of Heav'n; I thither 
went 

With uneiperienc’d thought, and laid mo 
down 

On tho green bank, to look into tho clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seem’d another sky. 
As 1 bent down to look, just opposite 
A sluLpo within the wat’ry gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look on mo : I started back. 

It started badk ; but pleas’d 1 soon return’d, 
Pleas’d it return'd as soon with answ’tiag 
looks 

Of sympathy and love : thcro I had fix’d 
Mine eyes tUl now, and pin’d with vain desire, 
Had not a voice thus warn’d me: *Wliat 
thou seest, 

What there thou seest, fair creature, is ihy> 
self: 

With thee it came and goes ; but follow me, 
And I will bring thee where no shadow etaya 
Thy coming, and thy soft embraoee ; he 
Whose image thou artz him thou ahatt ensKift 
InsepnraSiy thine ; to nim 8ha}|b bear 
Mnltitudea liko thysolf , and^tlieiioa bo call’d 
Mother of human rae&’ What ooidd 1 
But follow attmii^ti, imriiibly lad ? 
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TIll X wpiad ih 66 , fair indeed and tell, 

Vsder m plentein ; yet mothottglit lees feir, 
Less wtpining soft, less amiably mild, 

Thstt that smooth watery image: book 1 
turn’d ; 

Thou foUowing cry’dat olond, *Betuni, fair 
Eve, 

IVhom fly*Bt thou ? whom thou fly’st of him 
thon art, 

ITis flesh, his bone : to give thoo being I lent. 
Out of my side to thoo^ nearest my heart, 
Substanthd life, to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace door ; 

Part of my soul I seek thoo, and thee claim 
My other half.’ With that thy gentle hand 
Seis’d mine ; I yielded, and from that time 
see 

How beauty is excoll’d by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.” 

So spoke our general mother, and with eyes 
Of ooi^ugfd attraction, unroprov’d, 

And meek surrender, half embracing, loan’d 
On our first father ; hiUf her swelling breast 
Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid ; ho in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smil’d with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when ho improgns the clouds 
That shed May flow’rs; and press’d her matron 
Up 

With kisses pure. 

1008, Died 1674. 


628 .— MORNING IN PARADISE. 

Now mom her rosy stops in th’ eastern olimo 
Advanoing, sow’d the ourth with orient iioarl. 
When Adam waked, so custom’d, for his 
ideep 

Was alfry-light from pure digestion bred. 

And temperate vapours bland, which the only 
sound 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 
LighUy dispers’d, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on ev’ry bough ; so much the more 
His wonder wah to find uuawakon’d Eve, 
With tresses discompos’d and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest : ho on his side 
Leaning half rais’d, with looks of cordial 
love, 

Hnng over her enamour’d, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whethci waking or asleep, 
Shot fc^h peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild as when Zoph>Tus or Flora breathes. 

Her hand soft touching, whisper’d thus: 
Awake, 

My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 
Heav’n’a iMt best gift my ever new delight. 
Awake; the riomirg shines, and the fresh 
field 

Calls us; We lose th^ prime, to mark how 
epring 


Onr tender plants, how blows the dtron 
grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy 
reed. 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.” 


To the field they haste. 

Bnt first, from under shady arb’rons roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
Of day* 8 pring, and the sun, who scarce up- 
risen, 

With wheels yet hovering o’er the ocean 
brim, * 

Shot pan^el to th* earth his dewy ray. 
Discovering in wide landscape all the 
Of Paradise and Eden’s happy plains, 

Lowly they bow’d adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style ; for neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced or 
sung 

Unmoditatod, such prompt eloquence 
llow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous 
verse. 

More tunable than needed lute or harp 
To adtl more swootnoss ; and they thus began : 

“ Those are thy glorious works, Parent of 
good. 

Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wond’rous fair ; thyself how wondrous 
thon! 

Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heav'ns 
To us invisible, or dimly scon 
In those thy lowest works ; yet those declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power 
divine. 

Speak yo who best can tell, yo sons of light, 
Angels ! for yo behold Him, and with songs, 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle His throne rejoicing ; yo in hoav’n. 

On earth join, all yo creatures, to extol 
Him first, Him lost. Him midst, and without 
end ! 

Fairest of stars, lost in the train of night, 

If bettor thou Mong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the amiling 
mom 

With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy 
sphere 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun ! of this world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledsro Him thy greater ; sound His 
praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou 
climb’ st, 

And when highxioon hast gain’d, and when 
thou foll'st. 

Moon ! that now meet'st the orient son, now 
fly’st 

With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that 
flies: 

And ye five other waad’ring flrsB ! that fiwm 
In vystio danos not wHhoiit eong, xeeooad 
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HiB'prai8e« who out c^ darkness dsU'd up 
light. 

Air, and ye elements ! the eldest birth 
Of nataro^s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual oirdie, multiform ; and mix, 

And nourish all thini^ ; let your ceaseless 
idiange 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Te mists and exhalations ! that now rise 
From 1]^ or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 
Till the sun paint 3 ’our fleecy skirts with g^d, 
In honour to the world's groat Author rise ; 
"Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd 
»ky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 
Bising or ftdling, still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds ! that from four quarters 
blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye 
Pines ! 

With every plant, in sign of ivorship wave. 
Fountains, and yo that warble os yo flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His 

praiHo. 

Join Voices, all yo living souls ; yo birds 
That singing up to Hcav'n-gato ascend, 

Boar on your wings and in your notes His 
praise. 

Te that in waters glide, and yo that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep. 
Witness if I bo silent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His 
praise. 

Hail, universal IiOr<l ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and, if the night 
Have gather’d aught of evil or conceal'd, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.’* 

^ pray'd they innocent, and to their 
thoughts 

Firm peace recover’d soon and wonted calm. 
On to their morning’s rural work tlioy hasto 
Among sweet dews and flow’rs; where any 
row 

Of fruit-trees over-woody reach’d too for 
Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to 
chock 

Fruitless embraces ; or they led the vine 
To wed her elm ; she, ’spoused, about him 
twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow’r, th’ adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. 

Milton. — Bom 1008, Died 1074. 


629 .--EVENING IN PABADISE. 

Now came sUll evening on, and twflight gray 
Had !b her sober livery all things elfA ; 
Silence aocnmipanied ; for beast and bird, 

to ilietr grassy coach, these to th^ 


Were idnnk, aS bat the ; 

She all night long her amoroas defeat ionf. i 
Silence waa pleas’d: now glow'd 

With living sapphires ; Hospems that Ml 
The sto^ host, rode brightest, tIU the mcNm, 
Bising in oloud<d majesty, at length 
Apimrent queen, unveil'd her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : ** Fair Consort, 
th’ hour 

Of night, and all things now retir’d to rest, 

Mind us of like repose, since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep 
Now falling with soft slumb’iona weight, in* 
dines 

Our oyo-Hds ; other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy’d, and loss need rest ; 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Apf»ointod, which declares his dignity. 

And the regard of Hoav'n on all his ways ; 

While other animals iinoetivo range, 

And of their doings God takes no iicoount. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the oast 
With first approach of light, we must bo 
risen. 

And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flow’ry arbours, yonder alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

’J’hat mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop thf3ir wanton 
growth : 

'Those blossoms also, and thoso dropping 
gums, 

That lie bestrown, unsightly and imsmooth. 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease : 
Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us 
rest.” 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty 
adorn’d : 

“ My Author and Disposer j what thou bidst 
Unargued I obey : so God ordains ; 

God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time : 

All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the 
sun, 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 
flower, 

Glist’ring with dew; fragrant the fertile 
earth 

After soft show’rs ; and sweet the coming cat 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, end this fair moon. 
And these the gems of Heav’n, her atany 
train ; 

But neither breath of mom, when Ae Moenda 
With charm of earliesHbirda, nor tidhdg 
On this ddightful land, ^mar herbi fmit, 
flower, 

Glist’ring with dewf nor fragnume alte 

Aowera,' | 
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Nor gmiofiil Brwdner sor aSkmt night, 
With this her edleinu bird, nor walk by moon. 
Or glitt*ring starlight, without thee ie eweet. ' 
But wherefore all night long shine these P for 
whom 

This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all 
eyes P 

Tawhom our general ancestor replied : 
^‘Daughter of Qod and Man, accomplish'd 
/ Eve, 

These have their course to finish round the 
earth 

By morrow evening, and from land to land 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist’ring light prepared, they sot' and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things, which these soft 
fires 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm. 
Temper or nourish, or in port shod down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, mode hereby aptor to receive 
Perfection from the sun’s more potent ray. 
These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night. 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, tho* men wore 
none, 

That Hoav’n would wont spectators, God want 
praise. 

Millions of spiritual creatures w^k tho earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when wo 
sloop : 

All those with ceaseless praise His works be- 
hold 

Both day and night. How often from the 
steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have wo hoard 
Celestial voices to tho midnight air, 

Sole or rosponKivo each to other’s note, 
Singing their groat Creator P oft in bands, 
Whilo they keep watch, or nightly rounding 
walk. 

With Hoay'nly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number join’d, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our souls to 
Heaven.” 

Thus talking hand in hand alone they pass'd 
On to their blissful bow’r ; it was a place 
Chos'n by tho sov’reign Planter, when he 
fram'd 

All things to' man's delightful use ; tho roof 
Qf thiokest covert was inwoven shade 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grow 
Of firm and fragrant leaf ; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall ; each beauteous 
flower, . 

Iris aB hues, roses, and jessamine. 

Bear'd high their floorish'd heads between, 
and Wrought 

Mosaic ; underfoot tl^ violet, 

Ckocna, and hyMdnih, with rich inlay 
Broider'd the ground, menre colour'd thou with 
stone 

Of o ci i t Bss t end>lemi other creatures here, 


Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter 
none; 

Such was their awe of Man. In shadier 
bow'r. 

More Soci^ and sequester'd, though but 
feign’d. 

Pan or Sylvanua never slept, nor nymph. 

Nor Faunus haunted. Here in close recess. 
With floweni, garlands, and sweet-smelling 
herbs, 

Espoused Eve deck’d first her nuptial bed. 
And heav’nly choirs tho hymensBan sung. 
What day the gonial Angel to our sire 
Brought her, in naked beauty more adorn'd. 
More lovely than Pans'lora, whom tho gods 
Endow’d with all their gifts, and, O too like 
In sad event, when to the unwiser son 
Of Japhot, brought by Hermes, she ensnar'd 
Mankind with her fair looks, to bo aveng’d 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire. 
Thus, at their shady lodge arriv’d, both 
stood. 

Both turn’d, i|ud under open sky ador’d 
The. God that mode both sky, air, earth, and 
heaven, 

Which they beheld, tho moon's resplendent 
globe, 

And starry polo : Thou also mad’st the 
night. 

Maker omnipotent, and thou tho day. 

Which we in our appointed work employ’d 
Have finish’d happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, tho crown of all our bliss 
Ordain’d by thoe, and this delicious place 
For us too largo, where thy abundance wonts 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to tho ground. 
But thou hast promis’d from us two a race 
To fill tho earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infiuito, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.’* 
Milton, — Bom 1C08, Died 1G74. 


630.— THE MESSIAH. 

He, o'er his sceptre bowing, rose 
From the right hand of glory where he sat ; 
And the third sacred mom ^gan to shine. 
Dawning through Heaven. Forth rush’d with 
whirlwind sound 
The chariot of Patemid Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wh<^ within wheel 
undrawn. 

Itself instinct with spirit, but convoy'd 
By four dierabic shapes ; four faces each 
Had wondroos ; as with stars, their bodies all 
And wings were set with eyes ; with eyes tbe 
wheels 

Of beryU and eareering fires between; 

Over their heads aeryital firmament^ 
'WheteoB » sapphire throne, inlaid with pmec 
Amber, Slid odours of the dimwciy azcht ' 
He» In celeetiel paiioply aU arm’d 
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Of mdttaiit Uriai, work wnragkty 

Amnded ; at his right hand Victory 
Sat eagl 6 *wmg^d» boride hung him his bow 
And quiver with three-bolted thunder stor’d ; 
And from. aJbout him fierce efibrion roll’d 
Of smoke, and bickering fiome, and sparkles 
dire : 

Attended with ten thousand thousand saints, 
He onward came ; far off his coming shone : 
And twenty thousand (I their number heard) 
Chariots of God, half on each hand, were seen: 
He on the wings of cherub rode sublime 
On the crystalline sky, in sapphire thron’d, 
lUnstriouB far and wide. 

Siaton.—Bomieoe, Died 1074. 


631 .—TEMPERANCE. 

Well observe 

The rule of Not too much ; by temperance 
taught. 

In what thou cat’st and drink’ st ; seeking 
from thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight ; 

Till many years over thy head return, 

So may’st thou live ; till, like ripe fruit, thou 
drop 

Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gather'd, not harshly pluck’d; for death 
mature. 

This is Old Ago ; but then, thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which 
will change 

To wither’d, weak, and gray ; thy senses then, 
Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego. 

To what thou hast ; and, for the air of youth. 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry 
To weigh thy spirits down, and lost consume 
The bahn of life. 

Milton, — Bom 1606, Died 1674. 


632 .— EXPULSION FROM PARADISE. 

He ended; and the Archangri soon drew 
nigh. 

Not in his shape celestial, but os man 
Clad to meet man ; over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow’d, 
livriter than MeliboBan, or the grain 
Of Sarrah, worn by kings and heroes old 
In time of truce ; Iris dipt the woof ; 

His starry helm unbuckled skew’d him prime* 
In manhood whefb yonth ended ; by his ride, 
As in a glist’ring zodiac, hung the swoid, 
Satan- s dire dxe^ and in his hand the ^pear. 
Adam bow’d low; be kingly, from bis state 


Inclin'd not, but hie oomfnff time deoialwdr---^ 
‘‘Adam, Heaven’s bii^ bribost no pteflMe 
needs: 

Sufficient that thy pcay’rs ace heard, and 
death 

Then duo by sentence when thim didst tnuM- 
gross. 

Defeated of his soiznre many days, 

Giv’n thee of grace, wherein thou may’at 
repent. 

And one bad act with many deeds well done 
May'st cover: well may then thy Lord ap- 
peas'd 

Redeem thoe quite from Death’s rapaoions 
claim : 

But longer in this Faradioe to dwell 
Permits not ; to remove thee I am come, 

And send thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground whence thou wast taken, fitter 
soil.” 

He added not, for Adam at the news 
Heart-struck with chilling gripe of sorrow 
stood, 

That all his senses bound ; Eve, who unseen. 
Yet all had hoard, with audible lament 
Discover'd soon the place of her retire. 

** O unozpected stroke ; worse than of 
death ! 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus 
leave 

Thee, native soil! those happy walks and 
shades. 

Fit haunt of gods? whore I had hope to 
spend, 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must bo moz^ to us both; O flowers ! 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave yo 
names ! 

Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial 
fount? 

Thee lastly, nuptial bow’r, by mo adorn'd 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from 
thoe 

How shall I part, and whither wonder down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild P how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom’d to immortal fruits ? ” 

Whom thus the Angel interrupted mild 
“ Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 
What justly thou hast lost; nor set thy 
heart. 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine t 
Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy husband ; him to follow thou art bound ; 
ynxere he abides, think there thy native 
sod." 

Adam by this from the cold sodden damp 
Beeoverinq, and his ■oa 1 |ier’d spirits return’d, 
To Michael thus his humbly words ad- 
dress'd : • 

Celestial, whether ^pong the thiwes, or 
nam’d 
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Of tb«m the highest, for siioh of shape tamy 
seem 

Prinoe above princes, gently hast thou told 
Ihy mesiiage, which might else in teUing 
wound. 

And in performing end us ; what besides 
Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair. 

Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring ; 
Departure from that happy place, our swclrii 
Bems, and only consolation left 
Familiar to our eyes, all places else 
Inhospitable appear and desolate, 

Nor knowing us, nor known : and if by prayer 
Incessant, I could hope to change the will 
Of Him who all things can, I would not cease 
To weary Him with my assiduouH cries : 

But pray*r against His absoloto decree 
No more avails than breath against the wind. 
Blown stifling back on him that breathes it 
forth : 

Therefore to His groat bidding I submit. 

This most afflicts mo, that, departing hence. 
As from His face I shall be hid, depriv’d 
His blessed oount’nance; here I could fre- 
quent 

With worship place by place whore He vouch- 
safed 

Presence divine, and to my sons relate, 

** On this mount Ho appear'd, under this tree 
Stood visible, among these pines His voice 
I heard, herewith Him at this fountain talk’d 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory, 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-sm'elling gums, and fruits, and 
flowers. 

In yonder nether world where shall 1 seek 
His bright appearances, or footstep trace ? 
For though 1 fled Him angry, yet rocallM 
To life prolong’d and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold though but His utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off His steps adore.*' 

• • « • 

Now too nigh 

Th* Archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fix'd station, all in bright array. 

The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding motoorous, as evening mist 
Eia’n from a river o’er the marish glides. 

And gathers ground fast at the lab’ror’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front ad- 
vanc’d, 

Tlie brandish’d sword of God before them 
bias'd 

Fieroo as a comet ; which with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air ailust, 

Began to parch that temp’rate clime : whereat 
In either hand the hast^ing Angel caught 
Our ling’ring parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direot, and down the cliff os fast 
To the suttjeoted plain ; then disappear’d. 
They, looking book, all the eastern side be- 
hehl 

Of Phradiae, so late thsSr happy seat. 


Wav*d over by that flaming brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms t 

8ome natural tears they dzopt; but wip’d 
them soon. 

The world was all before them, where to 
choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their 
guide. 

They hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and 
slow, 

Through £don took their solitary way. 

Milton, — Bom 1608, Died 1674. 


633.— THOUGHTS IN A GABDEN. 

How vainly men themselves amase. 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays : 

And their incessant labours seo 
Crown’d from some single herb, or tree. 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 

While all the flow’rs, and trees, do close. 
To weave the garlands of repose. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 

And limoconcc, thy sister dear ? 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if hero below. 

Only among the plants will grow. 

Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So am’rous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress* name. 
Little, alas, they know or heed. 

How far those ^auties her exceed ! 

Pair trees ! where'er your barks I wound. 
No name shall but your own bo found. 

What wond’rons life in this I lead ! 

Bipo apples drop about my head. 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 

The nectarine, and carious peach. 

Into my hands themselves do reach. 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnar’d with flow’rs, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness. 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates trans c ending these. 

Far other worlds and othcor seas ; 

Annihilating all that's made 

To a green thoi«ght in a green ahade. 
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Hm «b the fdoxitaia’a didinflr f oot, 

Or at aoine fmit-tree'a i&oeay root, 

Castiiig the body's vest aside. 

My soul into the boaiths does f^Hde ; 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then vhebi and elaps its silver wings, 

And, till picpar'd for longer flight, 

Wares in its plames the various light. 

Such was the happy garden state, 

While man there walk'd without a mate t 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet bo meet ! 

But 'twas beyond a mortal’s shaio 
To wander solitary tlfere : 

Two paradises are in or.c. 

To live in paradibo alone. 

How well the skilfnl gard'nor drew 
Of flowers and herbs thi«t dial new * 

Whore, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run : 

And, as it works, th* industrious bee 
Computes its time as well wo. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon'd, but with herbs and flowers P 

Andrew Marvell . — ik m 1C20, Vied 1678. 


6 S 4 .— THE EMIGBANTS IN BEEMUDA 8 . 

Where the romolo Bermudas ride 
In th* ocean's bosom unespied. 

From a small boat that row'd along, 

The list'ning winds received their song. 

" What sho^d we do but sing His praise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

Where He the huge sea monsters racks. 
That lift the deep upon their backs ; 

Ho lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms and prelates' rage. 

He gave ns this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in core, 

On daily visits through the air. 

Ho hangs in shades the orange bright, 
like golden lamps in a green night, 

And does in the pomegranate's close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 

And throws the melons at our feet. 

But apples, plants of such a price. 

No tree co^d ever bear them twice. 

With cedars, chosen by His hand, 

SVom Lebanon He stores the land ; 

And makes the hollow seas that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The OcMB^rs pearl upon our coast ; 

And in those rocks for ns did frame 
A tenplo where to aoimd his name. 


Ob let one voice Hie preifli dxillb ' 

Till it arrive at Heaven'e vaults 
Whidi then perhape rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexio bay." 

Thus sang they in the English boat 
A holy atd a cheerful note. 

And idl the way, to guide their chime. 
With falling oars they kept the time* 

Andrew Marvell . — Bom 1620, Died M78« 


635 .— YOUNG I-OVE. 

Como, little infant, love mo now, 
While thine unsuspected years 

Clear thine aged father's brow 
From cold jealousy and fears. 

Pretty, surely, 'twero to see 
By young Love old Time beguiled ; 

While our sport ings are as free 
Ah the nurse's with the child. 

Common beauties stay fifteen ; 

Such as yours should swiftor move, 

Whoso fair blossoms are too green 
Yet for lust, but not for love. 

Love as muoh the huowy lamb. 

Or the wanton kid, docs prize, 

As the lusty bull or ram, 

For hia morning sacrifice. 

Now then love me : Time may take 
Thee before Iby time iway ; 

Of this need wo ' 11 virtue make, 

And learn love before we may. 

So wo win of doubtful fate ; 

And if good to us she meant, 

We that good t^hall antedate ; 

Or, if ill, tliut ill prevent. 

Thus do kingdems, frustrating 
Other titles to their crown, 

In the cradle crown their king, 

So all foreign claims to drown 

Eo to make all rivals vain, 

Now 1 crown thco with my love ; 

Crown me w^ith thy love again, 

And we both (-liuU monaichs prove* 
Aiidrvtv A/arcri/.-— iinfii 16^, Vted 


636 .— THE NYMPH COMPLAlNINa FOB 
THE DEATH OF HEB FAWN. 

The* wanton troopers riding bir 
Have shot my fawn, and ilr wiU die. 
Ungentle men ! Tli^ cannot thrive 
Who kill’d thoe. Thoa ne'er didst, attve^ 
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Thm my ham ; alaa ! nor oould 
Tlor dea& to them do any good. 
I’m eare I never wish’d them ill, 


Nor do I for all this ; nor will 9 
But, if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with Heaven to forget 
Thy murder, 1 will join my team 
Bather than fail. Bnt O my fears ! 

It cannot die so. Heaven’s king 
Keeps register of everything. 

And nothing may we nse in vain ; 

Ev’n beasts must be with justice slain ; 
Else men are made their deodands. 
Though they should wash their guilty 
hands 

In this warm life-blood, which doth part 
From thine, and wound me to the heart. 
Yet could they not be clean ; their stain 
Is dyed in such a purple grain, 

There is not such another in 
The world to offer for their sin. 


Inconstant Sylvio, when yet 
I had not found him counterfeit. 

One morning, 1 remember well, * 

Tied in this silver chain and bell. 

Gave it to me : hay, and 1 know 
What ho said then — I’m sure I do. 

Said he, ** Ix>ok how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his deer.” 
Bnt Sylvio soon had me beguiled : 

This waxed tame, while he grew wild, 
And, quite regardless of my smart. 

Loft mo his fawn, but took his heart. 

Thenceforth I sot myself to play 
My solitary timo away 
With this ; and very well content 
Could BO mine idle life have siiont ; 

For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart, and did invite 
Me to its game : it seem’d to bless 

ItMlf in me. How could I loss 
Than love it P Oh, 1 cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that lovoth me I 


Had it liv’d long, I do not know 
Whether it, too, might have done so 
As Sylvio ^d ; his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he. 
For 1 am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espy. 

Thy love was far more better thy 
Hie love of false and eru^ man. 


With sweetest milk and sugar first 
X it at mine own finf^srs nurs’d ; 

And as it grew so every day, 

It wax'd more whitqrand swimt tlnn they. 
It had au sweet a breath ! and oft 
1 blnsh’d to aae its foot more soft, 

And white, aball I eqy f than my hand--* 
Than any lady’s of the land I 


It was a wondrous thing how fleet 
’Twae on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would ohsllcoige me the race ; 

And when ’t had left me far away, 

’Twould stay, and run again, and stay ; 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own. 

But so with roses overgrown. 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness ; 

And all the spring-time of the year 
It loved only to ho there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie ; 

Yet could not, till itself would rise. 

Find it, although before mine eyes ; 

For in the flaxen lilies shade, 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips ev’n seem’d to bleed ; 

And then to me 't would boldly trip,. 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill : 

And its pure virgin lips to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it liv’d long, it would have been 
lilies without, roses within. 

Andrew Marvell.— Born 1620, Died 1678 


637. — ACCOMPLISHMENTS OP 
HUDIBBAS. 

When civil dudgeon first grow high, 

And men fell out, they know not why : 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears. 

Set folks together by the ears. 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For Dame Beligion as for punk ; 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
Though not a man of them knew where- 
fore: 

When gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 
With long-ear’d rout, to battle sounded. 
And pulpit, drum eoolesiastio, 

Was beat with fiat, instead of article : 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a*co1onelling. 

A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him, mirror of knighthood ; 

That never bow’d his stubborn knee 
To anything but ohivaby ; 

Nor put up blow, bnt that which laid 
Bight-woi^pfnl on sboulder-bUde : 

Clief of domestic knights and errant, 
Either for chsrtel foT warrant: 

Great on the bsoioh, great on the saddle. 
That oonld aa nndk bind o’er, as swaddle % 
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AH piety oonsiete therein 
In them, in other men all ein ; 

Bather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most texiderly ; 
Quarrel with minced piea, and disparage* 
Their boat and dearest friend, plum-xKir- 
ridge ; 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the note. 
Th* apostles of this fierco religion, 

Like Mahomet’s, wore ass and widgeon, 

To whom our knight, by fast instinct 
Of wit and temper, was so link’d. 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 

Had got th’ advowson of his conscience. 

Samuel Butler. — Bom 1612, Died 1680. 


639 .— PEBSONAL APPBABANCE OP 
HUDIBBAS. 

His tawny beard was th* equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face ; 

In out and dye so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile ; 

The upper port thereof was whey, 

The nether, orange, mix’d with gray. 

This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fiill of sceptres and of crowns ; 

With ^isly typo did represent 
Declining age of government , 

And toll, with hioroglyphio spade. 

Its own grave and the state's wore made. 
Like Samson’s heart*broakors, it grow 
In time to mako a nation rue ; 

Though it contributed its own fall, 

To wait upon the public downfall ; 

It was monastic, and did grow 
In holy orders by strict vow \ 

Of rule as sullen and severe, 

As that of rigid Cordelier ; 

’Twas bound to suffer persecution. 

And martyrdom with resolution ; 

T* oppose itself against the hate 
And vengeance of th’ incoiisod state, 

In whose defiance it was worn. 

Still ready to be pull’d and tom : 

VTith rod-hot irons to be tortured, 

Beviled, and spit upon, and martyr’d ; 
Maugro all which ’twas to stand fast 
As long as monarchy should last ; 

But when the state should hap to reel, 
*Twas to submit to fatal steel. 

And fall, as it was consecrate, 

A saonfloe to fall of state ; 

Whose thread of life 'Jie fatal sisters 
Did twist together with its whiskers. 

And twine so dose, that Time shoo^ never. 
In life or dei^th, their fortunes sever ; 

But with his rusty sickle mow 
Both down together a blow. 


His doublet was of sturdy buff. 

And though not sword, yet cudgel proof 1 
Whereby ’twas fitter for his use. 

Who fear’d no blows but such as bruise. 

His breeches were of rugged woollen, 
And had been at the siege of Bnllen; 

To old king Harry so well known. 

Some writers held they were his own ; 
Though they were lin^ with many a piece 
Of ammunition, bread and cheese, 

And fat black puddings, proper food 
For warriors that delight in blood ; 

For, as wo said, ho always choso 
To oarry victual in his hose. 

That often tempted £ats and mice 
Th* ammunition to surprise ; 

And when ho put a hand but in 
The one or t’ other magaidne. 

They stoutly on defence on’t stood, 

And from the wounded foe drew blood ; 
And till they were storm’d and beaten out, 
Ne’er left the fortified redoubt ; 

And though knights-errant, as some think. 
Of old neither eat nor drink, 

Beoauso when thorough deserts vast. 

And regions desolate they pass'd. 

Where belly-timber above ground. 

Or under, was not to be found, 

Unless they grazed, there’s not one word 
Of their provision on record ; 

Which made some confidently write 
They hod no stomachs but to fight. 

’Tis false ; for Arthur wore in hall 
Bound table like a farthingal ; 

On wbioh, with shirt pull’d out behind. 
And eke before, his good knights dined ; 
Though 'twos no table some suppose, 

But a huge pair of round trunk hose, 

In wliioh he oarriod as much moat 
As ho and all the knights could eat ; 

When laying by their swords and 
truncheons. 

They took thoir breakfasts ot their 
luncheons. 

But lot that pass at present, lest 
Wo should forget where we digress'd, 

As learned authors use, to whom 
Wo leave it, and to the purpose come. 

His puissant sword unto his side. 

Near his undaunted heart, was tied, 

With basket hilt that would hold broth. 
And serve for fight and dinner both ; 

In it ho melted load for ballets 
To shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets. 

To whom he bore so fell a grutch. 

He ne’er gave quarter t’ any such. 

The trenohant blade, Tbledo trusty. 

For want of fighting, was grown rusty. 
And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack : 

The peaoefvll scabbard where it dwdit, 

The rancour of its edge had Mis 
For of the lower end two handful 
It had devour’d, it was so manful. 

And ao rnneh aeorn’d tolnrk in caaa, 

Aa if it duont n^ ahow ita fSaea, 
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Bi many deipmte attempts . Is so implaoably exnagedy * 

Of warrants, exigents, contempts, Thoogh iron hew and man|^ aoa^ 


It had appear’d with ootirage bolder 
Than Seijeant Bum inyading shoulder : 

Oft had it ta’en possession, 

And prisoners too, or made them run. 

This sword a dagger had his page, 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs upon knights-erraut doj 
It was a serriceable dudgeon, 

Either for fighting, or for drudging : 

When it had stabb’d or broke a hood, 

It would scraite trenchers, or chip broad ; 
Toast cheese or bacod, though it wore 
To bait a mouse-trap, would not care : 
*Twonld make clean dioes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth : 

It had been ’prentico to a brewer, 

Where this and more it did endure, 

But left the trade, os many more 
Have lately done on the same score. 

Samuel Butler. — Bom 1612, Vied 1680. 


640.— HUDIBBAS COMMENCmO BATTLE 
WITH THE RABBLE. 

This said, with hasty rage he snatch’d 
His gunshot, that in holsters watch’d. 

And bending cook, ho lovoU’d full 
Against th’ outside of Talgol’s skull', 
Vowing that ho should ne’er stir further, 
Nor henceforth cow nor bullock murder : 
But Pallas come in shape of Rust, 

And ’twixt the spring and hammer thrust 
Her gorgon shield, which made the cock 
Stand stiff, as ’twere transform’d to stock. 
Meanwhile fierce Talgol, gathering might, 
With ragged truncheon charged the K^ht; 
But he with i)etronol upheavod, 

Instead of shield, the blow received : 

The gun recoil'd, as well it might. 

Not used to such a kind of fight. 

And slirunk from its great master’s gripe, 
Knock’ddownand stnnn’d with mortal stripe. 
Then Hudibras, with furious haste, 

Drew out his sword ; yet not so fast 
But Talgol first, with hardy thwack, 

Twioa braised his head, and twied his book ; 
But when his nut-brown sword was out. 
With stomach huge he laid about. 
Imprinting many a wound upon 
His mortal foe, the truncheon ; 

The trusty cudgel did oppose 
Its^ against dead-doing blows, 

To guard his leader from fell bane, 

And then revenged itself again. 

And though the sword (some understood) 

' In force much the ^ds of wood, 

’Twaa noUdng so : both rides were balance 
80 equal, »me knew which was valianVrt j 
For wood, with honciir Ving ongag^ 


Wood wounds and braises hokionr more. 
And now both knights wore out of breath, 
Tired in the hot pursuits of death, 

Whilst all the rest amaxed stood still, 
Expecting which should take, or kill. 

This Hudibras observed ; and fretting, 
Conquest should be so long a*getting, 

He drew up all his force into 
One body, and that into one blow ; 

But Talgol wisely avoided it 
By canning sleight ; for had it hit 
The upper part of liim, the blow 
Had slit as sure os that below. 

Meanwhile the inoomparablo Colon, 

To aid his friend, began to fall on ; 

Him Rolph encounto^d, and atraight grow 
A disipol combat 'twixt them two ; 

Th* one arm'd with motol, th’ other with 
wood, 

This fit for bruise, and that for blood, 

With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 
Hard crabtreo and old iron rang, 

While none that saw them could divino 
To which side conquest would incline ; 

Until Magnano, who did envy 

lliat two should with so many men vie, 

By Bubtlo stratagem of brain 
Perform'd what force could ne'er attain ; 
For ho, by foul hap, having found 
Whore thistles grow on barren ground. 

In haste he drew his weapon out, 

And having cropt them from the root, 

Ho olapt them underneath the tail 
Of steed, with pricks as sharp as nail i 
The angry beast did straight resent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 

Began to Iriok, and fling, and wince 
As if he'd been beside his sense, 

Striving to disengage from thistle, 

That gril'd liim sorely under his toil ; 
Instead of which, ho threw the pack 
Of Squire and baggage from his bock ; 

And blundering still, with smarting rump, 
He gave the Knight's steed such a thump 
As made him reel. The Knight did stoop. 
And sat on further side aslope ; 

This Talgol viewing, who huri now 
By flight escaped the fatal blow, 

Ho rallied, and again fell io’t ; 

For catching foe by nearest foot, 

He lifted with such might and strength. 

As would have hurl’d him thrice his lei^fUi, 
And dash'd his brains (if any) out ; 

But Mars, that still protects the stout, 

In pudding-time came to his aid, 

And under him the Bear convey'd ; 

The Bear, upon whose soft fur-gown 
The Knight with all his weight fell down*. 
The frilly rug preserved the groimd. 

And heamong Knight, ftom bruise dr wound; 
Like featherbed b^wixt a waJli * 

And heavy brunt of oaimon^aiL 
As Sanebo on a blankit fell, 

And had no buzt» onxa fated, ae wdll 

So* 
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lA body, tbooffb his xnighty spirit, 

B'ing heavy, did not so weU bear it. 

The Bear was in a greater fright. 

Beat down, and wcnrsted by the l^iight; 

He roar’d, and raged, and flung about. 

To shake off bondage from his snout : 

His wrath inflamed, boil'd o’er, and from 
His jaws of death iie threw the foam ; 

Fury in stranger postiires threw him. 

And more than ever herald drew him. 

Ho tore the earth which ho had saved 
From squeloh of Knight, and storm'd and 
raved, 

And vex'd the more, because the harms 
He felt wore 'gainst the law of arms : 

For men ho always took to be 
His friends, and dogs the enemy ; 

Who never so much hurt had done him, 

As his own side did falling on him : 

It grieved him to the guts that they 
For whom he'd fought so many a fray, 

And served with loss of blood so long. 
Should offer such inhuman wrong ; 

Wrong of unsoldier-like condition. 

For which he flung down his commission ; 
And laid about him till his nose 
From thrall of ring and cord broke loose. 
Soon as he felt himself enlarged, 

Through thickest of his foes he charged, 
And mode way through tli* amazed crew ; 
Some he o'erran, and some o'erthrow, 

But took none ; fur by hasty flight 
Ho strove t* escape pursuit of Knight, 
From whom ho fled with as much haste 
And dread as ho the rabble chased : 

In haste ho fled, and so did they, 

Each and hia fear a sov'ral way. 

Crowdero only kopt the field. 

Not stirring from the place ho hold. 
Though beaten down, and wounded sore 
1* th* Fiddle and a log that boro 
One side of him, not that of bone, 

But much its bettor, th’ wooden one. 

Ho spying Hudibras lio strew’d 

Upon the ground, like log of wood, 

With fright of fall, supposed wound. 

And loss of urine, in a swound. 

In haste ho snatch'd the wooden limb 
That, hurt i’ th' ancle, lay by him, 

And fitting it for sudden fight, 

Straight draw it up, t' attack the Knight ; 
For getting up on stump and huckle 
Ho with the foe began to buckle. 

Vowing to be revenged for breach 
Of Chrowd and skin, upon the wretch. 

Sole author of all detriment 
Be and his Fiddle underwent. 

But Balpho (who had now begun 
V adventnra resurreotion 
VtQUL heavy squeloh, and had got up 
Upon bin I^, with sprained erup), 
Looking ab^t, brileld pemioion^ 

1 ApnreiiiQUllg Knight foom fril musirian ; 
Be saeWa Ihs whinyard up^ that fled 
When be off hk eleed 

(Ae xeto do from a klUng 
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To hide itself from rage of blows j 
And, wing’d with spe^ and fury, flew 
To rescue K^ht from black and blue; 
Which era he oonld achieve, his sconce 
The leg encounter’d twice and once. 

And pow ’t was raised to smite agen. 

When Balpho thrust himsrif between ; 

He took the blow npon his arm, 

To shield the. Knight from farther harm, 
And joining wrath with force, bestow’d 
On th’ wo4^en member snob a load, 

That down it feU, and with it bore 
Crowdero, whom it propp’d before. 

To him the Squire right nimbly run. 

And sotting conqu’rilhg foot upon 
His trunk, thus spoke : What desfp’rate 
frenzy 

Mode thee, thou whelp of Sin, to fancy 
Thyself, and all that coward rabble, 

T* encounter us in battle able P 

How durst th’, I say, oppose thy Curship 

’Gainst arms, authority, and worship, 

And Hudibras or me provoke, 

Though all thy limbs were hcMEurt of oak, 
And th’ other half of thee as good 
To bear out blows as that of wood ? 

Could not the whipping-post prevail. 

With all its rhotorio, nor the jail, 

To keep from flaying scourge thy skin 
And ankle free from iron gin P 
Which now thou sholt — ^but first our care 
Must SCO how HuiUbros docs faro 
This said, he gontly raised the Knight, 

And set him on his bum upright. 

To rouse him from lethargio dump. 

He tweak'd hia nose, with gentle thump 
Knock'd on his breast, as if 't had been 
To raise the spirits lodged within ; 

They, waken'd with the noise, did fly 
From inward room to window eyo. 

And gently op'ning hd, the casement. 
Look'd out, but yot with some amazement. 
This gladded Balpho much to boo. 

Who thus bespoke the Knight. Quoth he. 
Tweaking his nose, You are, great Sir, 
f A self-denying conqueror ; 

\ As high, victorious, and great, 

As o’er fought for the churches yet. 

If you will give yourself but leave 
To make out what y’ already have ; 

That's victory. The foe, for dread 
Of your nino-woithiuoss, is fled, 

All save'Crowdero, for whose sake 
You did th’ espoused cause undertake ; 

And he lies pria'ner at your feet. 

To be disposed as you think meet. 

Either for life, or death, or ^e, 

The gallows, or perpetual jail ; 

For one wink of your powerful eyo 
Must sentence him to live or die. 

His fiddle is yonr proper pnrohase. 

Won in the service of the churches ; 

And by yonr doom must be allow’d 
To be, or be no more, a Crowd ; 

For though enoceee dUd not confer 
Jnjit title on tke oonqnezor; 
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Thoogli dispenmtioiw wm not stkoag 
Coneliiidoiuit whether right or wrong ; 
Although Oatgoinga did oonfirm, 

And Oi^ng were but a mere tem ; 

Yet as the wicked haye no right 

To th* creature, though neurp'd by might, 

The property is in the eaint, 

From whom th’ injuriounly detain 't ! 

Of him they hold their luxuries, 

Their dogs, their horsos, whores, and dice, 
Their riots, revels, masks, delights, 

Pimps, buffoons, fiddlers, parasites ; 

All which the saints have title to, 

And ought t* enjoy they ’a<l their due. 
What wo take from ’em is no more 
Than what was ours by right before ; 

For we are their true landlords still, 

And they our toiiants but at will. 

At this the Knight began to rouse, 

And by degrees grow valorous : 

Ho stared about, and seeing none 
Of all his foes n*main but one. 

Ho snatch’d his weapon, that lay near him. 
And from the ground began to roar him. 
Vowing to make Crowdoro pay 
For all the rest that ran away. 

But Ralpho now, in colder blood, 

His fury mildly thus withstood : 

Great Sir, cpioth he, 3'onr mighty spirit 
Is raised too high , tliis slave does merit 
To bo the hangman’s Ims'uoss, siioner 
Than from your haiul to have the honour 
Of his destruction ; 1 that am 
A nothingness in deed and name, 

Did scorn to hurt his forfeit carcase, 

Or ill entreat his Fiddle or ease : 

Will you, great Sir, that glory blot 
In cold b1oo<l, which yon gain’d in hot ? 
"Will you employ your conquering sword 
To break n Fiddle, and your word ? 

Sauiucl Buthr, — Bom 1612, Died 1680, 


641.— VICARIOUS JUSTICE. 

Justice gives sentence many times 
On one man for another’s crimes ; 

Onr brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse. 

And hang the guiltless in their stead. 
Of whom the churches have less need ; 
As lately ’t happened : In a town 
There lived a cobbler, and but one, 
That out of doctrine could cut use, 

And mend men's lives, as well as shoee. 
This precious brother having slain, 

In times of peace, an Indian, 

Not out of malice, but mere seal, 
(Because he was an Infidel,) 

The mighty Tottipottymoy 
Sent to our ciders an env<^, 
Complaiiiing sorely of the breach 
Of kagne, held forth by Brother Fatdi, 


Against the atiioies in foreo 
Between both churohes, hfa and! ouri, 

For which ho craved the sainta to tender 
Into his hands, or hang th* ofliBinder : 

But they maturely having weigh’d 
They had no more but him o* th* trade, 

(A man that served them in a doable 
Ca]>aoity, to teach and cobble,) 

Resolved to spore him : yet, to do 
The Indian Hoghan Moghan too 
Impartial justice, in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bedrid. 

Samuel Builer.^^Bom 1612, Died 1680. 


642.— HUDIBRAS CONSULTING THE 
LAWYER. 

An old dull sot, who toll’d the clock 
For many years at Bridcwelbdock, 

At Westminster, and Ilir*kH‘B-ha1l, 

And hirmia dnrttus pliiy’d in all ; 

Whore in nil govoniinontH and times, 

He'd been both friend and foe to crimes, 
And nsod to equal ways of gaining, 

By hind'ring justice, or inainiaitiiiig ; 

To many a whore gave privilege, 

And whipp’d, for want of cpiartorago, 
CortdoadH of bawds to prison hunt. 

For l>eing behind a fortnight’s rent ; 

And many a trusty pimp and crony 
To Puddlo*doctk, for want of money ; 
Engaged the coustablo to seize 
All those that would not break the peace ; 
Nor give him bock his own foul words, 
Though sometimes commoners, or lords, 
And kept ’em prisoners of course, 

For being sober at ill hours ; 

Tliat in the morning ho might free 
Or bind ’em over for his fee ; 

Mode monsters fine, and puppet*p3ays, 

For leave to ].iractiHO in their ways ; 

Form’d out all cheats, and wont a sharo 

With th’ headhorough and scavenger ; 

And m>ulo the dirt i’ th’ streets compound 
For taking up the public ground ; 

The kennel and the king’s highway, 

For being unmolested, x>ay ; 

Let out the stocks, and whipping-post, 
And cage, to those tliat gave him most ; 
Impoftod a task on bakers’ ears, 

And, for false weights, on cliaudoleni ; 
Hade 'victuallers and vintners fine 
For arbitrary ale and wine ; 

But was a kind and constant friend 
To all that regularly offend, 

As resadontiory bawds, 

And brokers that receive stol'n goods ; 
That cheat in lawful mysteries. 

And pay church duff os and his fees t 
But was implacable and awkward 
To all that interloped add hawkev’d. 

To this hrave mfia the knight iq^ain 
For coniuibl in his law-oftlta, 
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And found him moiintad in His poir, . 

With books and money placed, for shew. 
Like nest-eggs to make olients lay, 

And for his false opinion pay : 

To whom the Knight, with comely grace, 
Put off his hat, to put his case ; 

Which he as proudly entertain'd 
As th' other courteously strain’d ; 

And, to assure him ’t was not that 
He look’d for, bid him put on *b hat. * 

Quoth he, there is one Sidrophel, 

Whom 1 have oudgell’d — Very well. 

And now he brags to ’to beaten mo— 
Better and better still, quoth he. 

And vows to stick me to a wall, 

Where'er he meets me— Boat of all. 

*Tis true the knave has taken 'a oath 
That I robb'd him — Well done, in troth. 
When he's oonfeas’d ho stole my cloak. 

And pick'd my fob, and what ho took ; 
Which was the cause that made me bang 
him, 

And take my goods again — Marry, hong 
him. 

Now, whether 1 should beforehand 
Swear he robb'd mo ? — I understand. 

Or bring my action of convoraion 

And trover for my goods ?— Ah, whoreson ! 

Or, if 't is better to endite, 

And bring him to his trial P — ^Right. 

Prevent what he designs to do, 

And swear for th* state against him P— True. 
Or whether ho that is defendant 
In this ease has the bettor end on ’t ; 

Who, patting in a now crosa^bill, 

May traverse th’ action P — Better still. 
Then there’s a lady too — Ay, marry I 
Tlutt’s easily proved ouoessary ; 

A widow who by solemn vows 
Contmetod to mo, for my spouse. 

Combined with him to break her word. 

And has abetted oil — Good Lord 1 
Suborn'd th* aforesaid Sidrophel 
To tamper witli the dov'l of hell. 

Who put m* into a horrid fear, 

Pear of my life — ^Mako that appear. 

Made an assault with fiends and men 

Upon my body— Good agon. 

And kept mo in a deadly fright, 

And false imprisonment, all night. 
Meanwhile they robb'd me, and my horse, 
And stole my i^dle — Worse and worse. 
And made me monnt npon the boro ridge, 
T' avoid a wretohoder miscarriage. 

Sir, (quoth the lawyer,) giot to flatter ye, 
Yon have as good and fair a battery 
As heart oan wish, and need not shame 
The proudest man alive to claim ; 

For if they’ve used you as you say. 

Many, quoth 1, Qod give you joy ; 

I would it wore my case, I'd give 
More than I’ll say, ai you'll ^liev« : 

1 would so .taeunoe her, and her purse, 

I'd make her knbel for better or worse : 

For matrimony^ and hanging hero. 

Both goby dastSay. so eloar* . ' 


That you as sure may pick and choose. 

As cross I win, and pile you lose : 

And if I durst, I would advance 
Aa much in re^y maintenance. 

As upon any case I'vo known ; 

But we that practise dare not own : 

The law severely contrabands 
Our taking bas'noss off men's hands 
’Tis common barratry, that bears 
Point-blank an action 'gainst our ears. 

And crops them till there ia not leather 
To stick a pin in, left of either ; 

For which some do the snmmor-sault. 

And o'er the bar, like tumblers, vault : 

But you may swear, *at any rate, 

Thini^ not in nature, for the state ; 

For in all courts of justice hero 
A witness is not said to swear, 

But make oath ; that ia, in plain terms. 

To forge whatever he affirms. 

I thank you (quoth the Knight) for 
that, 

Beoause *tia to my purpose pat — 

For Justice, though she’s painted blind, 

Is to the weaker side inclined, 

Like Charity ; else right and vnrong 
Could never hold it out so long. 

And, like blind Fortune, with a sleight, 
Conveys men's interest and right 
From Stiles’s pocket into Nokes’s, 

As cosily as Hocm Pocus ; 

Plays fast and loose, makes men obnoxious, 
And clear again like kiecius doctius. 

Then, whether you would take her life, 

Or but rooovor her for your wife. 

Or bo content with what she has, 

And lot all other matters pass, 

The bus* ness to the law's alone, 

The proof is all it looks upon ; 

And you can want no witnesses 
To swear to anything you please, 

That hardly get their more ex^ienses 
By th* labour of their consciences, 

Or letting out to hire their ears 
To affidavit customers, 

At ineonsidcrablo values. 

To serve for jurymen, or tallies, 

Although retain'd in th* hardest matters 
Of trustees and administrators. 

For that (quoth ho) lot me alone ; 

Wo 've store ot such, and all our own, 

Bred up and tutor'd by our Teachers, 

The ablest of consoienco-stretchers. 

That's well, (quoth ho,) but 1 should 
guess, 

By weighing all advantages, 

Your surest way is first to pitch 
On Bongey for a water- wit^ ; 

And when yo 'vo bang'd the ooigurer. 

Ye 've time enough to deal with her. 

In th’ int’rim spare for no trepans 
To draw her neck into the baaM ; 

Ply her with love-letters and billets, 

And bait ’em well, for qpvrks and quillets, 
With trsinai* invsii^ surprise 
Her heedless answers and nqAiea ; 
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They *11 aorre fear otiiar by-deaigna; 

And make an artiat uAderataad 
To copy oat her seal, or hand ; 

Or find void pUusea in the paper 
To ateol in aomeihmir to entrap her ; 

Till with her worldly goods, and body. 

Spite of her heart, she has endow’d ye : 
'Betaia all sorts of witnesses, 

Ttot ply i’ th* Temple, under trees. 

Or walk the round, with Knights o* th’ 
Posts, 

About the eross-logg’d knights, their hosts; 
Or wait for oustomers between 
The pillar-rows in Oncoln’s Inn ; 

Where vouchers, forgers, commoxi-bail. 

And affidavit-men, ne’er fail 
T’ expose to sole all sorts of oaths, 
Accoi^ing to their oars and clothes. 

Their only necessary tools, 

Besides the (ios(»el and their souls : 

And when ye* re furnish’d with all purveys, 

1 shall bo ready at your service. 

I would not give (quoth lln< libras) 

A straw to undorstaiul a case, 

Without the admirable skill 
To ivind and matiago it at will ; 

To veer, and ta(*k, and steer u canso 
Against the woathorgage of laws, 

And ring the oliaugcs upon cohos. 

As plain os noses upon tacos, 

Ah you have well iUHtriiciod mo, 

For which you’ve earn’d (hero ’tis) your 
fee. 

SaimiH Butler, — Born 1012 , Died 1080 . 


643.-.THE ELEPHANT IN THE MOON. 

A loam’d society of late, 

The glory of a foreign state, 

Agreed upon a summer’s night, 

To search the moon by hor own light ; 

To take an invent’ry of all 
I Her real estate, and iKsrsonal ; 

I And mako an acenrato survey 
I Of all her lands, and how thoy lay, 
j As true as that of Ireland, whore 
’ The sly surveyors stole a shire ; 

* T’ observe her country how ’twas planted, 

^ With what sh’ abounded most, or wanted ; 

And mako the prop’rest observations 
For settling of now plantations. 

If the society sliould incline 
T* attempt so glorious a design. 

This was the purpose of their meeting, 
For which they ohose a time as fitting. 
When, at the full, her radiant light 
And influence too were at tlioir height. 
Ahd now the lofty tube, the scale 
With which they heav’n itself assail, 

Was mounted full against the moon. 

And all stood ready to fall on, 

Impatient who should have the honour 
To plant an ensign first upon her. 


When oiie» who lor Ua deep beliaf 
Was virtuoso then in diiaf» 

Approv'd the moat profomid, and wiaa, 
To solve impossibilities, 

Advancing gravdy, to apply 
To th* optic gloM his judgi^ eye. 

Cried, Strange ! then mliforo'd his sight 
Against the moon with all his might, 

And bent his ponetratiug brow 
As if he meant to gaso her through 1 
When all the rest began t’ admire. 

And, like a train, from him took firo, 
Suri>ris’d with wonder, beforehand, 

At what thoy did not understand, 

Cried out, impatient to know what 
The matter was they wonder’d at. 

Quoth ho, Th’ inhabitants o* th* moon, 
Who, when the sun Hhinos hot at noon, 
Do live in oellars under ground, 

Of eight miles deep and eighty round 
(In which at onoo they fortify 
AgaiiiHt the sun and th' enemy), 

V^ich they count towns and cities there, 
Because their people’s oiviller 
Than those rude iieasonts tliat are found 
To live upon the upper ground, 

Call’d ProvolvaiiH, with whom thoy are 
Perpetually in open war ; 

And now both armies, highly enrag'd. 
Are in a bloody flglit engag’d, 

And many fall on both sides slain, 

As by the gloHS ’ti^ clear and plain. 

Look quickly tbon, that every one 
May see the fight before ’tis done. 

With that a grisat philosopher. 
Admir’d and famous far and near. 

As one of singular itivontion, 

But universal comprehension, 

Applied one eye and half a nose 
Dnto the optio engine close ; 

For ho had lately undertook 
To prove and publish in a book. 

That men whoso iiat'ral eyes are out, 
May, by more powerful art, bo brought 
To see with th’ empty holes, as plain 
Ah if thoir oyos wore in again ! 

And if they chanc'd to foil of those, 

To mako an optio of a nose, 

As clearly it may, by those that wcor 
But spcotoeles, be made appear. 

By which both senses being united, 

Docs render them much better sighted. 
This groat man, having fix’d both sights 
To view the formidable fights, 

Observ’d bis best, and then cried out, 
The battle’s desperately fought ; 

The gallant Subvoivani Tally, 

And from thoir trenches malm a sally 
Upon the stubbon^ enemy. 

Who now begin to route and fly. 

These silly ranting Prevolvana 
Hav#ev’iy snmmef their campaigns. 
And muster, like the werlihe sons 
Of Bawhead sad of Blo&dybones, 

As numsceiis as SUsa geese, 
r th’ iidsads of the 0^;e*des, 
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Ccrartgocmsly to make a stand. 

And face their neighbours -hand to hand, 
Until the long*d-for winter's come. 

And then return in triumph homo, 

And spend the rest o* fh’ year in lies, 

And vap'ring of their Tictories ; 

From th’ old Arcadians they're beliey’d 
To bo, before the moon, deriv'd, 

And when her orb was new created,. 

To people her were thence translated : 

For as th* Arcadians were reputed 
Of all the Qreoians the most stupid, 

Whom nothing in the world could bring 
To civil life, but fiddling. 

They still retain the antique course 
And custom of their ancestors, 

And always sing and fiddle to 
Things of the greatest weight they do. 

While thus the loom’d man ontortains 
Th' assembly with the Provolvans, 

Another, of os groat renown, 

And solid judgment, in the moon, 

That understood her various soils. 

And which produc’d best gennot-moylos. 
And in the register of fame 
Had enter’d his long-living name. 

After he had por’d long and hard 
1* th* engine, gave a start, aud star’d — 

Quoth ho, A stranger sight appears 
Than o’er was soon in all the spheres ; 

A wonder more unparallcrd 
Than eror mortal tube ^ohold ; 

An clcpliant from one of those 
Two mighty armies is broke loose, 

And with the horror of the fight 
Appears amaz’d, and in a fright : 

Look (piiukly, lost the sight of us 
Should cause the startled boast t' emboss. 
It is a largo one, far inoro.groat 
Thau e’er was bred in Afric yet. 

From which wo boldly may infer 
The moon is much the frnitfullcr. 

And since the mighty Fi-rrhus brought 
Those living castles tii*st, 'tis thought, 
Against the Romans in the field, 

It may an argument bo held 
(Arcadia being but a piece. 

As his dominions wore, of Greece), 

To prove what this illustrious iierson 
Has miulo so noble a discourse on, 

Aud amply satisdod us all 
Of th* l^volvaiis* original. 

That elephants are in tlie moon. 

Though wo had now discover’d none. 

Is easily made manifest. 

Since, from the greatest to the least. 

All other stars and constellations 
Have cattle of nil sorts of nations. 

And heaven, hko a Tartar’s hoard, 

WiDi great and numerous droves is stor'd ; 
And if the moon produce by nature 
A people of eo vast stature, 

’Tis oousequeat she should bring fdrth 
Far greater beasts, too, than the osarth 
(As by the best aecoowts apposza 
Of all our gxest'st discoverers), 


And that those monstrous creatures there. 
Are not such isiitles as here. 

Meanwhile the rest had had a sight 
Of all particulars o' the fight, 

And ev'ry man, with equal care. 

Perus'd of th’ elephant his share ; 

When one, who, for his excellence 
In height'ning words and shad* wing sense. 
And magnifying all he writ. 

With curious microscopic wit. 

Was magnified himself no leas 
In home and foreign colleges. 

Began, transported with the twang 
Of his own Mlo, th^s t* harangue : 

** Most excellent and virtuous friends. 
This groat disoov’ry makes amends 
For all our unsuccessful pains. 

And lost expehse of time and brains ; 

For, by this sole phenomenon, 

We've gotten ground upon the moon. 

And gain’d a pass, to hold dispute 
With all the planets Chat stand out ; 

To carry this most virtuous war 
Homo to the door of every atar. 

And plmit the artillery of our tubes 
Against their proudest magnitudes : 

To stretch our viotories beyond 
Th* extent of planetary ground, 

And fix our engines, and our ensigns. 
Upon the fix’d stars' vast dimonsioua 
(Which Archiraode, so long ago, 

Durst not presume to wish to do), 

And prove if they are other suns. 

As some have hold opinions, 

Or windows in the empyreum, 

From whence those bright eftiuvios come 
like flames of fire (as others guess) 

That shine i* th’ mouths of furnaces. 

Nor is this all wo have achiev’d, 

But more, henceforth to bo believ’d, 

And have no more our best designs, 
Because they’re ours, believ’d ill signs. 

T’ out-throw, and stretch, and to enlarge, 

Shall now no moro bo laid V our cliorg^ ; 
Nor shall our ablest virtuosis 
Provo arguments fer coffeo-housos ; 

Nor those devices, that are laid 
Too truly on us, nor those made 
Hereafter, gain belief among 
i>ur strictest judges, right or wrong : 

Nor shall our past misfortunes more 
Bo charg’d iqion the ancient score ; 

No more our making old dogs young . 
Make men susiiect us still i* th* wrong ; 
Nor now invented chariots draw 
The boys to course us without law ; 

Nor patting pigs t’ a bitch to nurse, 

To turn ’em into mongrel curs. 

Make them suspect our skulls are brittle, 
And hold too much wit, or too little ; 

Nor shall our spoonlatiws, whether 
An elder>fitiok will save the leather 
Of schoolboy's breeches from the rod. 
Make all wo do appear as odd. 

This cme discovery’s enough 
T6 take all fo^er scandals oft ; 
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But aiim the woild iaoredidoai 
Of all our aemtiiiieay and na, 

And with a pvcdndioe iwevents 
Oar beat and worat ezperimenta 
(As if they were destin*d to miaoany, 

In concert tried, or aoUtary), 

And since it is nncertain when 
Such wonders will ooear again, 

Let ns as caatioiuly contrive 
To draw an exact narrative 
Of what wo ev*Ty one can swear 
Our eyes themselvoa have soon appear. 
That, when wo publish the aoconnt. 

We all may take our oaths upon't.** 

This said, they ^1 with one consent 
Agreed to draw up th’ instrumont, 

And, for tho gen'ral satisfaction, 

To print it in tho next transaction ; 

But whilst tho cliiefs were drawing up 
This strange memoir o’ th’ telcHoopo, 

Ono, peeping in tho tubo by chanco, 

Beheld tho oleidiant mlvanoo. 

And from tho west sido of tho moon 
To th* east was in a moniont gone. 

This being related, gavo a stop 
To what tho rest were drawing up ; 

And cv’ry man, ainar/d anow 
How it could poshdily bo true, 

That any boast should run a roco 
So monstrous, in so short a space, 

BesolvM, howo’er, to inako it good, 

At least as |>ossiblo as he could, 

And rather his own eyes condemn, 

Tliau <iuestion 'what ho ’ad soon with them. 

Wlulo all were thus resolv’d, a man 
Of groat renown there, thus began ; — 

“ ’Tis strange, I grant, but who can say 
What eaunot be — what con — and may ? 
Esi^ccially at ho hugely vast 
A distance as this wondor’s plao*d, 

Whero tho loast error of the sight 
May show things folso, but never right ; 
Nor con we try them, so far off. 

By ony sublunary proof ; 

For who can say that Natnro there 
Han tho same laws nho goes by hero ? 

Nor in it like she has infus’d. 

In ov’ry s])ecies there produc'd, 

Tho same efforts she does confer 
Upon the same productions here, 

Since those with us, of sev’ral nations. 
Have such prodigious variations, 

And she affects so much to use 
Variety in all she does. 

Hence may b* inferr’d that, though I grant 
We’ve neon i’ th’ moon an elephant. 

That olephont may differ so 
From those upon the earth below. 

Both in his balk, and force, and speed. 

As being of a diff*rent breed. 

That though our own are but slow-pao’d. 
Theirs there may fly, or ran as fast, 

And yet be elephants no less 
Than those of Indian pedigrees.’^ 

This said, another of great worth, 

Fhm*d for hui learned works pot forth. 


Look'd wise, then said All this is true. 
And learnedly <dNMnr’d by yon ; 

But there 'a another ireaaon 
That falls but very Uttlo short 
Of mathematio demonstration. 

Upon an aocurate chlculation ; 

And that is — as the earth and moon 
Do both move contrary upon 
Their axes, tho rapidity 
Of both their motions cannot bo 
But so prodigiously fast, 

That vaster spaces may bo ismt 
In less timo than tho boast has gono, 
Though he'd no motion of his own, 

Which we can take no measure of, 

As you have clear’d by learned pr^. 

This granted, we may boldly thence 
Lay claim t’ a nobler inference, 

And make this great phenomenon 
(Were there no other) servo alone 
To clear the grand hyi)othosui 
Of th’ motion of tho earth from this." 

With this they all wore satisfled, 

As men are wont o’ tli’ bias’d side, 
Applauded tho profound dispute, 

And grow more gay and resolute, 

By having overcome all doubt, 

Than if it never had foll’n out ; 

And, to complete their narrative, 

Agreed t* insert tliis Hiraiigo retriovo. 

But while they were diverted all 
With wording the memorial, 

Tho fooiboys, for diversion too, 

As having nothing else to do. 

Seeing tho telescope at leisure, 

Turn’d virtuosis for their pleasure : 

Bogan to gaze upon tho moon, 

As those they waited on had done. 

With monkeys’ ingenuity. 

That love to praotif»o what they see ; 

When ono, whose turn it was to poop. 

Saw Homothing in tho engine creep, 

And, viewing well, discover’d more 
Than all the loorn'd had done before. 

Quoth ho ; — “ A little thing is slunk 
Into tho long star-gazing trunk, 

And now is gotten down so nigh, 

I have him just against mine eye." 

This being overheard by ono 
Who was not so far overgrown 
In any virtuous speculation. 

To judge with mere imagination, 
Immediately ho made a guess 
At solving all appearances, , 

A way far more significant 

Than all their hints of th’ elephant, 

And found, upon a second view. 

His own hypothesis most trno ; 

For he had soaroe ^ppliod his 
To th’ engine, but inunodiatoly 
He found a mouse was gotten in 
The ioUow tube, afld, ebnt betwnen 
The two glees windows in testnlni* 

Was swell’d into an d^haai. 

And prov’d the vittoona oofliialoa 
Of ell this leaxned diaawfteiHtta x 
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And, M a monntoin bmtofore 
Wm great with chil4 they eajr^ and boro 
A eilly moaee ; this nioiiiie» as etrango. 
Brought forth a mountain in exobange. 

Meanwhile, the rest in oonanltation 
Had penn'd the wonderful narration, 

And sot their hands, and eealfl, and wit, 

T' attent the truth of what they *ad writ. 
When this aocorg’d phenomenon 
Confounded all they 'd said or done : * 

For ’twae no sooner hinted at. 

But they all were in a tumult straight, 
More furiously enrag'd by far, 

Than those that in the moon mode war, 

To find so admirable a hint, 

When they had all agreed to havo seen't. 
And were engag'd to make it out. 
Obstructed with a paltry doubt. 

« • • * 

This being resolv'd, they, one by one, 
Boview'd the tube, the mouse, and moon ; 
But still the narrower they pried, 

The more they wore unsatisfied, 

In no one thing thoy saw agreeing, 

As if thoy 'ad sev'ral faiths of seeing ; 
Some swore, upon a second view. 

That all they 'ad seen before was true, 
And that thoy never would recant 
One sylhiblo of th' elephant ; 

Avow'd his snout oould bo no mouse's. 
But a true elephant's probo*<oiH. 

Others began to doubt and waver. 
Uncertain which o' Ih* two to favour. 

And know not whether to espouse 
The cause of th’ elephant or mouse. 

Some hold no way so orthodox 
To try it, os the ballot-box. 

And, .like the nation’s patriots, 

To find or make the truth by votes : 
Others conceiv’d it much more fit 
T’ unmount the tube and open it. 

And, for their private satisfaction. 

To re-examine the transaction, 

And after, explicate tho rest 

As they should find cause for the best. 

To tills, as th* only expedient, 

The whole assembly gave oonsont ; 

But ore the tube was half let down. 

It clear'd the first phenomenon ; 

For, at tho end, prodigious swunns 
Of flies and gnats, like men in arms. 

Had all pass’d muster, by misohanoe. 
Both for the Sub- and Frovolvans. 

This being discover'd, put them aU 
Into a fresli and fiercer brawl, 

Asham'd that men so grave and wise 
Should be chaldoH'd by gnats and tUes, 
And take the feeble irsoota' swarma 
For mighty troops of men at arms f 
As vain as those who, when the moon 
Bright in a Oiystiil river shone. 

Threw easting nets as subtily at her, 

To eatoh s^jnell her out o* the water. 
But when had u&oiew*d the glass. 
To find ovit iAsre the iuy^ostor was, 

. SLL 


And saw the mouse that, by midiap. 

Had made the triesoope a tr^, 

Amas’d, confounded, and afflicted, 

To be so openly convicted. 

Immediately they get them gone, 

With this discovery alone, 

That those who gr^ily pursue 
Things wonderful, instead of tme, 

That in their spocnlations choose 
To make discoveries strange news, 

And natural history a gasette 
Of tales stupendons and far-fet ; 

Hold no truth worthy to bo known, 

That is not huge and pvorgrown, 

And explicate appearances. 

Not as they are, but as they please ; 

In vain strive nature to suborn, 

And, for their pains, are paid with soom. 

Sahiuel Butlcr,-^Bom 1612, Died 1680. 


644.— MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS. 

The truest ohoraoters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 

As blind men used to boar their noses higher 
Than those that havo their eyes and sight 
entire. 


All wit and fancy, like a diamond, 

The more exact and curious 'tis ground. 
Is forc'd for every carat to abate 
As much in value as it wants in weight. 


Love is too groat a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess 5 
For could it hold inviolate 
Against tlio<o cruelties of fate 
Which all felicities below 
By rigid laws are subject to, ^ 

It would become a bliss too high 
For perishing mortality ; 

Translate to earth the joys above. 

For nothing goes to Heaven but^ Lovo. 
All lovo at first, like generous wine, 
Ferments and frets until 'tis fine ; 

F*or when *ti<i settled on the l€*e. 

And from the impurcr matter free, 

Becomes the richer still the older. 

And proves the pleasanter the colder. 


As at the approach of winter, all 
Tho leaves of great trees nse to fall. 

And leave them naked, to engage 
With etorma and teiiq;»efita when they rage, 
WhUe humbler plants ace found to wear 

Their green Hvwete aU the year ; 
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We tlien lAuUl hare a day or two, 

Perhaps a week, wherein to try 
What the best master's hand can do 
With the most deadly killing fly. 

A day with not too bright a beam ; 

A warm, but not a soorohing sun ; 

A southern gale to ourl the stream ; 

And, master, half our work is done. 

Then, whilst behind some bush wo wait 
The scaly people to betray. 

We’ll prove it just, with treacherous bait, 

To make the preying trout our prey ; 

And think ourselves, in such an hour. 

Happier than those, though not so high, 
Who, Uke leviathans, devour 
Of meaner men the smaller fry. 

This, my best friend, at my poor home, 

Shall be our pastime and our theme ; 

But then — shonhl you not deign to come, 

Yon make all this a flattering dream. 

Charles Cotton. — Bom 1030, Died 1087. 


648.— THE EETIBEMENT. 

Farowell, thou busy world, and may 
Wo never moot again ; 

Hero I can oat, and sloop, and pray. 

And do more good in one short day 
Than ho who his whole ago ont-woars 
Upon the most <fonspicuo\i8 thoatros, 

Whoro nought but vanity and vice apimars. 
Good God ! how swoot are all things hero ! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 

How oloanly do wo food and lio ! 

Lord ! what good hours do wo keep 1 

How quietly wo sloop ! 

Wliat peace, what unanimity ! 

How innocent from the lewd fashion. 

Is all our business, all our reoroation I 

Oh, how happy here’s our loisuro ! 

Oh, bow iuuocoiit our pleasure ! 

O ye valleys ! O ye mountains ! 

O ye groves, and crystal fountains ! 

How I love, at liberty, 

By turns to come and visit ye I 

Bear Solitude, the soul's best friend. 
That man acquainted with himself dost make, 
And all his Maker's wonders to intend, 
With thee I here convereo at will, 

And would be glad to do so still. 

For it is thou alone that koep'st the soul 
awake. 

« 

How oalm And quiet a delight 
Is it, alome, 

To rea^ and meditate, and write, 

By none ofibnded, and oflbnding none t 


To walk, ride, ait, or deep at one’s own 
-ease, 

And, a man’s sdf, none other to 

displease. 

0 my bdoved nymph, fair Bove, 

Princess of rivers, how I love 

Upon thy flowoiy banks to lie. 

And view ^y silver stream, 

When gilded by a summer’s beam 1 
And in it all thy wanton fry. 

Playing at liberty ; 

And with my angle, upon them 
The all of treachery 

1 ever leam’d, indflstrionsly to try ! 

Such streams Borne's yellow Tiber cannot 
show ; 

Tlio Iberian Tagus, or ligurian Po, 

The Maose, the Danube, and the BJiine, 

Are puddle water all compared with thine ; 
And Loire's pure streams yet too polluted ore 
With thine, much purer to compare ; 

The rapid Garonne and the winding Seine 
Are both too mean. 

Beloved Dove, with thoo 
To vie priority ; 

Nay, Tamo and Isis, when conjoin'd, submit, 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet. 

O my beloved rocks, that rise 
To awe the earth and bravo the skies, 

From some aspiring mountain's crown, 

How dearly do I love, 

Giddy with ploasuro, to look down ; 

And, from the voles, to view the noble heights 
above ! 

O my beloved caves I from dog-star’s heat, 
And all anxieties, my safe retreat ; 

Wliat safety, privacy, what true delight, 

In the artificial night, 

Your gloomy entrails make, 

Have I taken, do I take ! 

How oft, when grief has made mo fly, 

To hide mo from society. 

E'en of my dearest friends, have I, 

In your recesses' friendly shade, 

All my sorrows open laid, . 

And my most secret woes intrusted to your 
privacy ! 

Lord ! would men let me alone. 

"What an over-happy one 

Should I think myself to be ; 

Might I in this desert place 
(Which most men in discourse disgrace) 
live but undistnrb'd and free I 
Here, in this despis''d recess. 

Would I, maugre winter's cold, . 

And the summer's worst esoess, 

Try to live out to maty fuU years old ; 

And, all the while. 

Without an envimu eye 
On any thriving under fortune's smile, 
Contented live, end then contented diow 

Ohortes Ceition*-^Bom 1698, Died 1667. 
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649 .~A VOYAGB to IBELANl) IN 
BUHLESQUE. 

CAKTO I. 

The Utos of frail mon are compared by the 
eages 

Or unto short jonmies, pr inlgriinages. 

As mon to their inns do come sooner or 
later, 

That is, to their ends (to be plain in my 
matter) ; 

From whenoe, when one dead is, it oorrontly 
follows. 

Ho has run his race, though his goal be the 
gallows ; 

And this 'tis, I fancy, sots folks so a madding. 
And makes mon and womou so eager of 
gadding; 

Truth is, in my youth I was ono of theso 
people 

Would l^vo gono a groat way to hare soon an 
high steeple, 

And though I was bro<l 'mongst tho wondors 
o’ th’ Peak, 

Would hnvo thrown away money, and vontured 
my neck 

To have seen a great hill, a rock, or a oavo, 
And though thero was nothing so pleasant and 
bravo : 

But at forty years old you may (if you pleatie) 
Think mo wiser than run such orrauds os 
theso ; 

Or had tho samo humour still ran in my toes, 
A voyage to Ireland I ne'er should have 
chose ; 

But to tell you tho truth on't, indeed it was 
neither 

Improvomont nor pleasure for which 1 wont 
thither ; 

I know then you'll prosontly ask mo for what? 
Why, faith, it was that makes the old woman 
trot ; 

And therefore I think I'm not much to bo 
blamed 

If I wont to tho place whereof Nick was 
ashamed. 

O Coryato ! thou traveller famed as Ulysses, 
In such a stupendous labour os this is. 

Come lend mo the aids of thy bands and thy 
feet. 

Though the first bo pedantic, the other not 
sweet. 

Yet both are so restless in peregrination. 
They'll help both my journey, and elm my 
relation. 

'Twas now tho most beautiful time of the 
year, 

Tho days were now long, and the sky was now 
clear. 

And May, that fair lady of splendid renown. 
Had drera’d herself fine, in her flower’d tabby 
gown, 

When about some two honni and a half after 
nocm, 

When it grew something late, though 1 thought 
it too soon« 


With a pitiful Toiee, and amoet heavy heart, 
I toned up my pipes to sing ** 

The ditty concluded, I ooll’d for my borne, 
And wi^ a good pack did the juttont en- 
dorse, 

Till ho groan'd and he f— d under the burden. 
For sorrow had made mo a oumbtraome 
lurden : 

And now farewell Dove, where Tvo caught 
such brave dishes 

Of over-grown, golden, and silver-scaled gshea ; 
Thy trout and thy grailing may now feed 
securely. 

I’ve loft none behind mo can take ’em so 
surely ; 

Feed on then, and breed on, until tho next year, 
But if I return I exiioct my arroar. 

By pacing and trotting betimes in tho 
oven, 

Ere tho sun had forsaken ouo half of the 
Heaven, 

Wo all at fair Oongerton took up our inn, 
Whore tlio sign of a king kept a king and his 
queen : 

But who do you think came to welcome mo 
there ? 

No worse a man, marry, than good master 
mayor, 

With his HtaflT of command, yet tho man was 
not lame. 

But ho needed it more when ho wont, than he 
came; 

After throe or four hours of friendly potation 
Wo took loavo each of other in courteous 
fashion, 

When each one, to keep liis brains fast in his 
head, 

Put on a good nightcap, and straightway to 
bod. 

Next morn, having paid for boil'd, roasted, 
and bacon, 

And of sovereign hostess our loaves kindly 
taken, 

(For lior king (as 'twas rumour’d) by lata 

pouring down, 

Tliis morning bad got a foul flaw In bis 
crown,) 

Wo mounted again, and full soberly riding, 
Throe milos wo had rid ere wo met with a 
biding ; 

But there (luiving over-night plied tlie tap 
well) 

We now must needs water at place call’d 
Holmes Cbapcd : 

“A hay*” quoth the foremost, *‘ho! who 
keeps the house ? '' 

Which said, out an host comes as brisk as a 
louse; 

His hair comb'd as sleek os a barber he'd 
been, ^ 

A cravat with black ribbon tied under hie 
chin ; , 

Though oy what I saw in him^ 1 straight 'gan 
to fear 

That knot would bo gne day sUpp’d under his 
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And if I shonid farther here spur on my 
oonree, 

I Aoold, qnoettonless, tire both my wits and 
my horse : 

To-night let us rest, for 'tis good Sunday’s 
even, 

To-morrow to ohurch, and ask pardon of 
Heaven. 

Thus for we our time spent, as here 1 have 
ponn’d it, 

And odd kind of life, and *tis well if we mend 
it; 

But to-tnorrow (Qod willing) wo’ll have t’ other 
bout, 

And bettor or wors<vbe't, for murder will 
out. 

Our future adventures wo*U lay do¥m before 

yo. 

For my Muse is deep sworn to uso truth of the 
story. 


CANTO II. 

After seven hoars’ sleep, to oommuto for palna 
taken, 

A man of himself, one would think, might 
awaken ; 

But riding, and drinking hard, were two such 
Bi)ell'«, 

I doubt I'd slept on, but for jangling of bells, 
Wliich, ringing to luatiua all over the town, 
Mode mo leap out of bed, and put on my 
gown, 

With intent (so God mend mo) I have gone to 
the choir, 

Wljon straight I i)crcoivQd myself all on a fire ; 
For the two fore-named things hod so heated 
my blood, 

That a little phlebotomy would do mo good : 

I sent for chinirgion, who came in a trice, 
And swift to shed blood, needed not bo coUod 
twice. 

But tilto<l stiletto quite thorough the vein. 
From whoneo issued out the ill huZUOUTS 
amain ; 

When having twelve ounces, ho bound up my 
arm, 

And I gave him two Georges, which did him 
no harm : 

Bat after my bleeding, I soon understood 
It had cool’d my devotion os well as my 
blood ; 

For 1 had no more mind to look on my psalter, 
Than (saving yonr presence) I h^ to a 
halter ! 

Bnt, like a most wicked and obstinate sinner. 
Then sat in my chamber till folks came to 
dinner: 

I dined with good stomach, and vevy good 
cheer. 

With a very fine woman, and good ale and 
beer; 

When n^yself having stuff’d than a bagpipe 
more full, 

I fell to my smoking until I grew dnH; . 


And, therefofo, to take a ftoe nap ihooght it 
best. 

For when bdly full la bonee would be at 
rest : 

1 tumbled me down on my bed like a swad. 
Whore, O I the delicious dream that I had I 
Till the bdhi, that hod been my moralng 
molesters, 

Now waked mo again, ohiming all in to 
vespers; 

With that storting up, for my man I did 
whistle, 

And comb'd out and powder'd my looks that 
wore grizslo ; 

Had my clothes neatly brush'd, and then put 
on my sword ; 

Bosolved now to go and attend on the word. 

Thus trick’d, and thus trim, to set forth 1 
begin, 

Neat and cleanly without, but scarce cleanly 
within ; 

For why, Heaven knows it, I long time had 
boon 

A most hnmblo olMxltont sorvnnt to sin i 
And now in devotion was oven so proud, 

1 scorned (forsooth) to join pray'r with the 
crowd ; 

j For though courted by all tho bells as I went, 
I was deaf, and regarded not the uompUmoni, 

I But to tho oaihodral still hold on my par«e, 

As ’tworo, scorning to kneel but in the liost 
place. 

I there mode myself sure of good musio at 
least. 

But was something doueivod, for 'twas none 
of tho best ; 

But however, 1 stay’d at tho church’s com- 
manding 

Till wo came to tho ** Ponoo passes all under- 
standing,” 

Which no sooner was ended, bat whir and 
away, • 

like boys in a school wlion thcy'vo leave got 
to play, 

AU savo master mayor, who Rtill gravely 

stays 

Till tho rest )iad left room for his worship 
and 'h mace : 

Then ho and his brethren in order appear, 

1 out of my stall, and foil into his rear ; 

For why, ’tis much safer appearing, no 
doubt, 

In authority’s tail, than the head of a rout. 

In this rev’rend order wo marched from 
pray'r ; 

The roaco before mo borne as w<dl ai the 
may’r ; 

Who lookiDg behind him, and seeing moil 
plain 

A glorious gold belt i'l the rear of his train, 
Made such a low conge, forgetting his place, 

I was never so honou^d before in my daysf 
Bnt then off went my aoalp^Me, and down 
went my fist, 

Till the pavement, top hard, by my kmiokles 
waskias’d; ^ 
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, By whioh,ihoiighiliio1cHdraU'd,heiiiiistii^^ 
stand this, . 

That I was a most humble serraat of hia; 
Which also so wonderful kindly he took, 

(As I well perocuTod both b* his gesture and 
look,) 

That to haye me dogg’d home he straightway 
appointed, 

Resolving, it seems, to be better aoquaiuted. 

1 was soaroe in my quarters, and sot down oh 
crupper. 

But his man was there too, to invito me to 
sui^r ; 

1 start up, and after most respeotive fashion 
Gave his worship much thanks for his kind in- 
vitation ; 

But bogg'd hia ezonse, for my stomooh was 
sm^l, 

And I never did eat any supper at all ; 

But that after supper I would kiss his hands. 
And would oomo to receive his worship's 
oommands. 

Sure no one will say, but a patron of slander, 
That this was not pretty well for a Moor- 
lander ! . 

And since on suoh reasons to sup 1 refused, 

I nothing did doubt to be holdon excused ; 

But my quaint repartee had his worship 
possess'd 

With so wonderful good a conceit of the 
rest, 

That with mere impatience ho hop'd in hia 
brooches 

To see the fine follow that made suoh fine 
spoeohoH : 

** Go, sirrah !** quoth he, ** got you to him 
agaip, 

And will and require, in his Majesty's name, 
l*hat ho come; and tell him, obey ho were 
best, or 

I'll teach him to know that he's now in West 
Chester." 

The man, upon this, oomes mo running again. 
But yet minced his message, and was not so 
plain ; 

Saying to me only, *' Good sir, I am sorry 
To tell you my master has sent again for 
youi 

And lias such a longing to have you Ids guest, 
That I, with those oars, hoard lum swear and 
protest, 

He would neither soy grace, nor sit down ou 
his bum, 

Nor open his napkin, until yon do come.’* 
With that 1 perceived no oxcuso would avail. 
And, seeing there was no dofenoe for a flail, 

1 said 1 was ready master may’r to obey, 

And therefore desired him to lead me the 
way. « 

We went, and ore Malkin could well liek her 
ear, 

(For it but the next wae, fors<^th) we 
were there ; 

Where lights being, brought me, I mounted 
; . the stairs. 

The worst I e’er saw in ihy life at a mayor's ? 


But every thing else muet be highly oom- 
mended. 

I there found hia worship moat nobly at> 
tended. 

Besides such a sapper as well did eonvince, 

A may’r in his province to be a great prince ; 

As he sat in his chair he did not much vaxy 

In state nor in face from our eighth English 
Harry; 

But whether hh» face was swell’d up with fat. 

Or puff'd up with glory, I cannot tell that. 

Being enter'd the chamber half length of a 
pike, 

And cutting of faces exceedingly like 

One of those little gentlemen brought from 
the Indies, 

And screwing myself into conges *and cringes. 

By then 1 was halfway advanced in the 
room. 

His worship most rev'rondly rose from his 
bum, 

And with the more honour to grace and to 
greet mo, 

Advanced a whole stop and a half for to moot 
mo ; 

Where leisurely doffing a hat worth a tester, 

He bode mo most heartily welcome to Chester. 

1 thank'd him in language the best I was 
able, 

And so we forthwith sat ns all dovni to table. 

Now hero you must note, and 'tis worth ob- 
servation. 

That as his choir at one end o' th' table hod 
station, 

So sweet mistress may'ross, in just such 
another, 

Like the fair queen of hearts, sat in state at 
the other ; 

By which I perceived, though it seemed a 
riddle, 

The lower cud of this must be just in the 
middle : 

But perliaps 'tis a rule there, and one that 
would mind it 

Amongst the town-statutes 'tis likely might 
find it. 

But now into th* pottage each deep his spoon 
claps, 

As in truth one might safely for burning one’s 
chaps, 

Wlien straight, with the look and the tone of 
a scold, 

Mistress may’ross complain’d that the pottage 
was cold ; 

** And all long of your fiddle-faddle, ** quoth 
she. 

“ Why, what then, Goody Two-Shoes, what if 
it bo ? 

Hold yon, if you can, your tittle-tattle," 
quoth ho. 

1 was glad she was snapp’d thus, and guess’d 
by th’ discourse, 

The maj’r, not the gray more, was the better , 
horse. 

And yet for all that, there is reason to fear,. 

She submitted but cat of riMpect to his year ; 
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However, ’twee wdl idie lieid now so mwik 
gzeoe, 

Thoogii net to the men, to edbmit to his 
place; 

Tor Had ahe prooeeded, I verily thoaght 
H^tom woidd the next be, for 1 waa in fault : 
But jibi* brush being past, wo fell to our diet, 
And eT*zy one there fill’d his belly in quiet. 

Supper being ended, and things away taken, 
Master mayor’s curiosity ’gan to awaken ; 
Wherefore, making me draw something nearer 
his chair, 

Ho will’d and required me there to declare 
My country, my birth, my estate, and my 
parts, • 

And whether I waa not a master of arts ; 

And eke what the bus’nesa was had brought 
mo thither, 

With what I was going about now, and 
whither : 

Oiving mo caution no lie should escape mo. 
Tor if I should trip ho should certainly trap 
me. 

I answer’d, my coimtry waa famed StaiFord- 
shire ; 

That in deeds, bills, and bonds, 1 was over 
writ squire ; 

That of land I had both sorts, some good, and 
some evil, 

But that a groat part on’t was pawn’d to the 
Devil ; 

That as for my parts, they were such as he 
saw ; 

That, indeed, I had a small smattering of 
law. 

Which I lately had got more by practice than 
reading, 

By sitting o’ th* bench whilst others wore 
pleading ; 

But that arms I had over more studied tlian 
arts, 

And was now to a captain raised by my 
deserts ; 

That the bus’noss which led me through 
Palatine ground 

Into Ireland was whither now I was bound ; 
Whore his worship's great favour I loud will 
proclaim. 

And in all other places wherever 1 came. 

He said, as to that, 1 might do what I list, 
But that 1 was welcome, and gave me his 
fist; 

When, having my fingers made crack with his 
gripes, 

He call’d to his man for some bottles and 
pipes. 

To trouble jou here with a longer narra- 
lion 

Of the several parts of our confabulation, 
Perhaps would be tedious ; I’ll therefore remit 

y» 

Even to the most rev'rend records of the city, 
Where, doubtless, the acts of the may’rs are 
vetMirded, 

And if not more truly, yet much better 
worded. 


Hi aliorl, then, we piped and we tippled 
Cojaaxy, 

Till my watch pointed one in the dide 

horary ; 

When, thinking it now was high time to de* 
part. 

His worship I thank'd with a most grateful 
heart; 

And because to great men presents are aooepi* 
able, 

I prosoiitod the may'r, ore 1 rose from the 
table, 

With a certain fantastical box and a stopper ; 

And ho having kindly accepted my offer, 

I took my fair leave, auoh my visage adorning. 

And to bed, for I was to rise early i* 
morning. 


CANTO HI, 

The Sun in the morning disclosed his light, 

With complexion as ruddy as mine over 
night ; 

And o'er the eastern mountains peeping up *s 
head, 

The caHcmcnt l>eing open, espied nio in l>od ; 

With his rays ho ho tickled iny liils that I 
wakoil, 

And was half aslinmod, for I found myself 
naked ; 

But up I soon start, and was dress'd in a 
trice, 

And calVd for a draught of ale, sugar, and 
Hpiro ; 

Which having turn'd off, I then call to pay, 

And pacjking my nawls, wliipp’d to horse, lui 1 
away. 

A guide 1 had got, who demanded groat vails 

For conducting mo over the mountains of 
Wales I 

Twenty good shillings, which sure very largo 
in; 

Yet that would not serve, but I innsi bear his 
chsxges ; 

And yet, for all that, ro<lo astride on a beast, 

The worst that e'er went on three legs, 1 pro- 
test ; 

It certainly was the most ugly of jades, 

His hips and his rump mi^e a right ace of 
spadoH ; 

His sides were two ladders, well spur-gall’d 
witlial ; 

His neck was a helve, and his head was a 
mall ; 

For his colour, my pains and your tronble 1*11 
spare, 

For the creature was wholly denuded of 
hair; 

And, except for tvo things, as baco as my 
nail, 

A tnf^of a mane, toy! a sprig of a tail ; 

And by these the true coloug one can no more 
know. 

Than by monse-skiiqifi above atairi, the metkin 
below, 
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Vow moh M tho beast wm» even much was the 
rider, 

With n head like a nutmeg, and legs like a 
spider ; 

A Toioe like a oriokot, a look like a rat. 

The brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat. 

Even such was my g^e and his beast ; let 
them pass, 

The one for a horse, and the other on ass. 

But now with our horses, what sound and 
what rotten, 

Down to the shore, you must know, wo wore 
gotten ; 

And there wo were told it concern’d us to 
ride. 

Unless we did moan to encounter the tide ; 

And then, my guide lab’ ring with hools and 
with hands, 

With two up and one down hopp’d over tho 
sands. 

Till his horse, finding tho labour for throe logs 
too sore, 

Fol’d out a now log, and then ho hml four : 

And now by plain dint of hard spurring and 
whipping, 

Dry shod wo came whoro folks sometimes take 
shipping ; 

And where tho salt soa, as the Dovil wore 
In’t, 

Came roaring t’ have hinder’d our joumoy to 
Flint; 

But we, by good luck, l)eforo him got thither. 

He else would have carried us no man knows 
whither. 

And now her in Wales is, saint Taph bo her 
speed, 

Qott spluttor her taste, some Welsh nlo her 
hod need ; 

For her ride in great haste, and ^ * 

For fear of her boiug catch' d up by tho 
fishes : 

But tho loitl of Flint castle's no lord worth a 
louse, 

For he keeps no'er a drop of good drink in his 
house ; 

But in a small house near uuto’t there was 
store 

Of such ale as (thank Qod) 1 ne’er tasted be- 
fore; 

And surely the Welsh are not wise of their 
fuddle, 

For this had tho taste and complexion of 
puddle. 

From thence then wo march'd, full as dry as 
we came. 

My guide before prancing, his steed no more 
lame, 

O'er hills and o’er valleys uncouth and un- 
even, * 

Until, ’twixt the hours of twelve and eleven. 

More hungry and thirsty than tongue can well 
tell. 

We happily came 'to St. Winifrisd's wril : 

1 thought it the pool of Bethesda had been. 

By the cripples 1^ there ;^-bat 1 went to my 
inn 


To speak for some meat, for so stomaoh did 
motion. 

Before I did farther proceed in devotion t 

1 went into th* kitchen, where victuals I 
saw. 

Both beef, veal, and mutton, but all on’t was 
raw; 

And some on’t alive, but soon went to 
slaughter, 

For four chickens were slain by my dame and 
her daughter ; 

Of which to saint Win, ere my tows I had 
paid, 

Tlioy said I should find a rare fricassee made : 

I thank’d them, and stridght to the well did 
repair, 

Whoro some I found cursing, and others at 
pray’r ; 

Some drossing, some stripping, some out, and 
Romo in. 

Some nakod, whoro botches and boils might 
bo soon ; 

Of which some wore fevers of Venus, I’m 
sure, 

And therefore unfit for tho virgin to cure : 

But tho fountain, in truth, is well worth the 
sight, 

Tho beautiful virgin’s own tears not more 
bright ; 

Nay, none but sho over shed such a tear. 

Her conscionco, her name, nor herself were 
more clear. 

In tho bottom there lie certain stones that 
look white, 

But streak’d with pure red, as the morning .1 
with light, 

Which they say is her blood, and so it may 

l>c, 

But for that, let who shod it look to it for 
me. 

Over tho fountain a chapel there stands. 

Which T wonder has ’scaped master Oliver’s 

haudM ; 

The floor's not ill paved, and tho margin o* th* 
spring 

Is cnclo.««ed with a certain octagonal ring ; 

From each angle of which a pUlar does rise. 

Of strength and of thickness enough to 
suffice 

To supi>ort and uphold from falling to ground 

A cupola wherewith the virgin is crown'd. 

Now 'twixt tho two angles that fork to tho 
north. 

And where tho cold nymph does her basin 
pour forth. 

Under groond is a place where they bathe, as 
’tis said, 

And ’iia true, for I heard folks* teeth hack in 
their head ; 

For you are to know that the rogues and 
the ♦ • 

Are not let to pollute the spring-head with 
their sores. 

But one thing I chiefly admired in the place, 

Thai a saint and a virgin endued wit^ su^ 
grace. 
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Should yet be eo wonderfal kind n well-wilier 
To that whoring and filching trade of a 
miller, 

Ab within a few paces to fttmish the wheels 
Of I cannot tell how many water-mills : 

I've stadied that point much, you cannot 
gnoBB why, 

But the Tirgin was, doubtless, more righteous 
thouL 

And now, for my welcome, four, five, or six 
losses, 

With as many crystalline, liberal glasses. 

Did all importune mo to drink of the water 
Of Saint Winifri^ia, good I'howith's fair 
daughter. 

A while I uas doubtful, and stood in a muse. 
Not knowing, amidst all that choice, whore to 
choo«c. 

Till a pair of bWk eyes, darting full in my 
sight. 

From the rest o* th’ fair maidens did cany 
me (inite ; 

I took tht' glass from her, and whip, off it 
wont , 

1 half doubt I fancied a health to l]ic saint: 
But he was a groat villain oommiiied the 
slaughter, 

For 81. Winifred made most doliealc* water. 

I slipp'd a hnni shilUug into her hof< Imiid, 
Which had like to have made me the x*l^^ 
have iirofaucil ; 

And gi\iug two more to the poor that were 
there, 

Did, sharp as a hawk, to my <]iinrters rc'pair. 

My dinner was ready, and to it 1 foil, 

I never ute bettor meal, that I can tell -, 

When having half dined, there cenios in*my 
host, 

A rnthohe good, and a rare drunken toast 
This jnan, by his drinking, inflamed the sc<it , 
And told 1110 strange stories, which 1 have 
forgot ; 

But this 1 remember, ’twas much on's own 

life, 

And one thing, that ho had converted his 
wife. 

But now my guide told mo it time was to 

ffo. 

For that to our licds wo must both ride and 

TOW’ ; 

W'horefore calling to pay, and having ac- 
counted, 

I soon was down stairs, and as suddenly 
mounteil. 

On then we travell'd, our guide Btill before, 
Sometimes on throe legs, and Bometimes tn 
four, 

Coasting the sea, and over hilla crawling. 
Sometimes on all four, for fear we shoidd fall 
in; 

For, underneath, Neptune lay skulking to 
watch UB, 

And, had we but slipp’d once, was ready to 
catch OB. 

,ThuB in places ci danger taking more heed, 

* And in safer tiaTelling mending our speed. 


Bedland Castle and AbergoaAy we peis’d, 

And o’er against Connoway come at the last i 
Just over against a castle there stood, 

O’ th’ right hand the town, and o' th' left 
hand a wood ; 

’Twixt the wood and the castle they see at 
lugh water 

The storm, the place makes it a dangerous 
matter ; 

And besides, upon such a stoop rook it is 
foundod, 

As would break a man’s no<'k, should ho 'eoapo 
being drownotl : 

Perhaps though in timo one may mako them 
to yield, 

But *tis prottd’st Cob-castlo o'er I behold. 

The Sun now w'as going t* unhamoss his 
htCOdrt, 

When the ferry-boat brahkiiig her sides 'gainst 
the wchhIk, 

Came in as good time, as good timo could be, 
To give UK a evist o’er an arm of the sea ; 

And bestowing our horses b<«fore and abaft, 
O’er god Nox»tune's widu coil-xuoco gate us a 
waft; 

Whore scurvily landing at foot of tho fort, 
Within V€»ry few ]>aceH wo onior’d the port, 

< Whore another King's Head invited mo down, 
For indeed I have ever been truo to tho 
crown. 

I tVnirio C'uftoH.— Bom 1630 , IHed IflST. 


' 650 .— AGAINST FALSE PRIDE. 

On sure foundations lot your fabric rise, 

And with attractive nrijehty surprise ; 

I Not by oilbctcd meretricious arts, 

j Hut strict harmoniouH synimciry of parts ; 
Which through tho whole iiiHeusibly most 
pass 

W’ith vital heat, to animate tho mass. 

A pure, an active, an auspicious flatno, * 
And bright ilk heaven, from whonco tho 
blcHsing came. 

But few — (} few ! souls pro-ordain'd by fate, 
The race of gods, have reach’d that euriid 
height. 

< No rebel Titan’s sacrilegious crime, 

By heaping Kills on hills, can hither climb : 
Tho grisly ferryman of hell denied 
ACncas ontranoo, till he know his guide. 

How justly then will impious mortals fall. 
Whose pndc would soar to heaven without a 
I call. 

' Pride (of all others the most dangerous 
fault) 

Procojis from wa^ of sense, or want of 
tnought. 

The men who labour anA digest things most, 
Will be much apter to despond than boast ; 
For if your author no profoundly good, 

'Twill cost you dear before he’s understood. 

27* 
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How many agon Binoe has Virgil writ I 
Bow few are they who understand him yet ! 
Ap^aoh his altars with religions fear ; 

No vulgar deity inhabitB there. 

Heaven Bhakes not more at Jove’s imperial 
nod 

Than poets should before their Mantuan god. 
Hail mighty Maro ! may that sacred name 
Kindle my breast with thy celestial flame', 
Sublime ideas and apt words infuse ; 

The Muse instruots my voice, and thou inspire 
the Muse ! 

Earl of RoBcomtnon. — Bom 1633, Vied ICSiu 


651.— AN AUTHOR SHOULD BE 
SINCERE. 

I pity, from my soul, unhappy men, 

CompellM by want to prostitute the pen ; 
Wlio must, like lawyers, oiihor starve or 
plead. 

And follow, right or wrong, where guineas 
leail ! 

But you, Pompilian, wealthy pamper'd heirs, 
Who to your country owe your swords and 
cares : 

Ijet no vain hope your easy mind seduce. 

For rich ill poets are without excuse. 

’Tis very dangerous tampering with the Muse, 
The pToflt’s small, and you have much to lose, 
For though true wit luloriiH your birth or 
place, 

Dogenemto lines degrade the attainted race. 

No poet any passion can excite. 

But what they feel transport them when they 
write. 

Have you l)eon led through the Cuin.x'ati cave, 
And heiirtl th’ impatient maid divinely rave P 
I hoar her now : 1 see her rolling eyes ; 

And panting, Lo, the god, the god! she 
^ cries ; 

With words not hers, and more than human 
sound, 

She makes th* obedient ghosts poop trembling 
through the ground. 

But though wo must obey when Heaven com- 
mands, 

And man in vain the sacrod call withstands, 
Beware wliat spirit Vagos in your breast ; 

For ten inspir'd, ton thousand are imssess'd : 
Thus make the projusr use of each extreme. 
And write with fury, but corret^t with phlegm. 
As when the ohoorfnl hours too freely pass, 
And sparkling wine smUos in the tempting 
glass, 

Your pulse advises, and begins to boat 
Through every swelling vein a loud retreat : 
So when a Muse propitiously invites. 

Improve her favours,' and indulge her flights ; 
Bui when you find that vigorous heat idiate, 
Xnave off, and for another summons wait. 


Before the radiant sun, a glimmering lanip, 
Adulterate meaeures to the sterling stamp 
Appear not meaner than mere human linw. 
Compared with those whose inspiration shines : 
These, nervous, bold; those, languid and 
remiss ; 

There, cold salutes ; but here, a lover’s kiss. 
Thus have I seen 1^ rapid, headlong tide. 

With foaming waves the passive Saone divide. 
Whose lazy waters without motion lay, 

While he with eager force urg’d his impetuous 
way ! 

Earl 6/ Boseomtnon. — Bom 1633, Died 1684. 


652.— A QUACK. 

A quack (too scandalously moan to name) 
Had, by man-midwifery, got wealth and 
fame; 

As if Lucina bad forgot her trade. 

The labouring wife invokes his surer aid. 
Well-sooson'd bowls the gossip's spirits raise. 
Who, while she guzzles, chats the doctor's 
praise ; 

And largely, what she wants in wonis, supplies 
With maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes. 

But what a thoughtless animal is man ! 

(How very active in his own trepan !) 

For, greedy of physicians' fro(iuGnt fees, 

From female mellow praise ho takes degrees ; 
Struts in a new unliconsoti gown, and then 
From saving women falls to killing men. 
Andther sucli had left the nation thin, 

In spite of all the children ho brought in. 

His pills os thick as hand grenadoes flow. 

And whore they fell, as certainly they slow : 
His name struck everinvliere as great a damp, 
■ As Andii modes' through the Roman camp. 
With this, the doctor's pride l>egan to cool ; 
For smarting soundly ma3^ convince a fool. 
But now ropontanco came too late for grace ; 
And meagre famine stafed him in the face : 
Fain would he to the wives bo reconciled. 

But found no husband left to own a oliild. 

The friends, that got the brats, wore poison'd 
too ; 

In this sad ease, what could our vermin do ? 
Worriotl with debts, and i>ast all hope of bail, 
Th' unpitioil wretch lies rotting in a jail ; 

And there with basket-alms, siMuroe kept alive, 
Shows how mistaken talents ought to thrive. 

*Earl of Roscommon, — Bom 1633, Vied 1684. 


fl53 --ON THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
j Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 

I Ah Dnrid and the Sibyls say. 
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What honor will invade the mind. 

When the atrict Judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few venial faults to find 1 

The last loud trumpet’s wondrous sound. 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake &e nations under ground. 

Nature and Death shall, with surprise. 
Behold the pale offender rise. 

And view the Judge with oonsoious eyes. 

Then shah, with nniversal dread. 

The sacred mystic book bo read. 

To try the living and the dead. 

The Judge ascends his awful throne ; 

Ho makes each secret sin bo known. 

And all with Hhaiiio confess their owu. 

O then, what interest shall I make 
To save iny last impi>rtant htiike. 

When the most just have cause to quake ? 

Thou mighty formidable King, 

Thou mercy’s unexhausted spring. 

Some comfortable pity bring ! 

Forg«'t not what my ransom cost. 

Nor let my dear-bought soul bo lost 
In stonns of guilty terror tost. 

• • « V 

Prostrate my contrite heart I rend. 

My Go<l, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake mo in my end ! 

Well may they enrso their second breath, 
Who rise to a reviving death. 

Thou great Creator of mankind, 

Let guilty man compimsion find. 

Furl of Jio:/co})tmo}i, — Horn IC3S^1, Dinl 1G84. 


654.— SONG. 

While on those lovely looks I gaze, 

To sec a wretch ymrsuing, 

In raptiures of a bless* d amaze. 

His pleasing, happy ruin ; 

’Tis not for pity that I move. 

His fate is too aspiring, 

Whose heart, broke with a load of love, 
Dies wishing and admiring. 

* 

But if this morder you’d forego. 

Your slave from death removing. 

Let me your art of charming know. 

Or leom you mine of loving. 

But whether life or death betide. 

In love ’tis equal measure ; 

The victor lives with empty pride. 

The vanquish’d to with pleasure. 

Farl RoeheHeTw^^Bcrn 1647, Died 1680. 


655.— CONSTANCY. 

A SOKO. 

I cannot change as others do, 

Though you unjustly scorn ; 

Since t^t poor swain that sighs for yon. 

For you alone was bom. 

No, PhiUia, no : your heart to move < 

A surer way 1*11 try ; 

And, to revenge iny alighted love, 

Will still love on — ^will still love on, and ^ 
die. 

Wlien kill’d with grief Amyntas lies, 

And yon to mind shall call 
T)ie sighs that now uiipitieil rise. 

The ttMLrs that vainly fall ; 

That welcome hour that ends this smart 
Will tlion begin your pain, 

For such a faithful, iimdor lioart 

Can never bn^ik — can novbr break in 
vain. 

Earl of JiochvHtrr, — Horn IC-tT, Died 1680. 


656.— SONG. 

Too late, alas ! 1 must eonfess, 

You not arts to move mo ; 

Such eharnm by nature you possess, 

*Twero luadness not to love you. 

Then spare a heart you may surprise. 

And give my tongue the glory 
To boast, iliough iny unfaithful eyes 
Betray a tender story. 

Earl of Uuchc,iicr,*^IJom 1047, Died 1080. 


657.— SONG. 

My dear mistress has a heart 

f^oft as those kind looks she gave me, 
When, with love's rosistloss art, 

And her eyes, she did enslave mo. 

But her constancy ’s so weak, 

She’s so wild and apt to wander, 

That my jealous heart would break. 

Should wo live one day asnndor. 

Melting joys about her move, 

Killing pleasures, wounding bliaaea ; 

She con dress h^r eyes in love. 

And her lips can warm with kuwea. 
Awels listen when she freaks ; 

She’s my delight, all i gan k i D d^a wonder 
But my jealooB heart, would break. 

Should wo Uyfi one day aannder. 

Earl of Bocheeter,>^Bom 1647, Died 1680. 
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658.— REASON. 

Dim M the borrowM beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandorinR trayeUors, 

Is Reason to the soul ; and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky. 

Not light us here; so Reason’s glimmering 
ray 

Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a bettor day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappoar. 

When day's bright loid ascends our hemi- 
sphere; 

So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves, in supernatural 
light. 

John Dry den. — R>m 1631, Died 1700. 


659 — PALAMON AND ARCITE ; OR, THE 
KNIGHT’S TALE. 

BOOK I. 

In days of old, there liv'd, of mighty fame, 

A valiant prince, and 'riieMims wnn hi^ name ; 
A chief, who more in feats of arms cxcoll'd, 
The rising nor the Hotting Sun beheld. 

Of Athens he was lc»ril ; much land ho won, 
And added foreign oountrioM to his crown 
In Sc^'thia with the yrarrior 4U00U ho strove. 
Whom first by force ho conriuored, then by 
love ; 

Ho brought in triumph back the boautoous 
dame. 

With whom her siMter, fair EmtUa, came. 
With honour to his homo lot Thesous ride, 
Witli Love to friend, and Fortune for his 
guide, 

And his vietorions army at his side. 

I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. 
Their shouts, thuir songs, their welcome on 
the way : 

But. were it not too long, I would recite 
The feats Amazons, tlio fatal fight 
Betwixt the hanly quc>en and hero kniglit ; 
The town besieg'd, and how much blooil it 
cost 

The female army and th’ Athenian host ; 

The spousals of Hippolita, the vpieen ; 

What tilts and turnoys at the feast were 
Men; 

The storm at their return, the ladies’ fear : 
But these, and other Hungs, I must forbear. 
The field is spacious I design to sow. 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plow : 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your pattouoo, and to wast? my 
stmgth ; 

And tiiviid accidents shall be forbom. 

That others may have tame to take their 

tom ; 


As was at first enjoin’d us by mine host, 

That he whose tale is best, and pleases most, 
Should win his supper at our oommon cost. 

And therefore where 1 left, 1 will pursue 
This ancient story, whether false or true, 

In hope it may be mended with a new. 

The prince 1 mentioned, full of high renown. 
In this array drew near th’ Athenian town , 
When, in his pqmp and utmost of his pride, 
Marching, he ohano'd tg cast his eye aside, 
And saw a choir of mourning dames, who lay 
By two and two across the oommon way : 

At his approach they rais’d a rueful cry. 

And beat their breasts, and hold thoir hands 
on high, * 

Creeping and crying, till they seiz’d at last 
His oonraor’s bridle, and his foot embrac’d, 

“ Tell mo,” said Theseus, “ what and whon''o 
you are. 

And why this funeral pageant you prepare ? 

Is this the welcome of my worthy deeds, 

To meet my triumph in ill-omon’d weeds ? 

Or envy you my praise, and woiiM destroy 
With grief my pleasures, and pollute my joy ? 
Or are you injur’d, and demand relief r* 

Name your request, and I will ease your 
grief.” 

The most in years of all the mourning train 
Bogan (but swooned first away for pain) ; 
Then scarce recover’d spoke : “ Nor envy wo 
Thy groat renown, nor grudge thy >ictory; 
’Tirt thine, () king, th’ affiictod to redress. 

And fame has fill’d the world with tliy 

Biicces« : 

Wo, wretched women, sue for that alone, 
Which of thy gooilnoss is refus'd to none 
Let fall some drops of pity on our grief 
If what wo bog bo just, aud wo deserve 
roUof: 

For none of us, who now thy grace implore. 
Blit held the rank of sovereign cpioen before ; 
Till, thanks to giddy Cliance, which never 
boors. 

That mortal bliss should last for length of 
years. 

She cast us headlong from our high C'^tate, 
And here in hope of thy return wo wait : 

And long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious goddess Clemency. 

But reverence thou the pow'or whose name it 
bears. 

Relievo th* oppress’d, and wipe the widow's 
tears, 

I. wretched I, have other fortune seen, 

The wife of Capaueus, and once a <inoon : 

At Thebes he fell, curst bo th(» fatal day ! 

And all the rest thou seest in this array 
To make their moan, their lords in battle lost 
Before that town, b^og'd by our confederate 
host : 

But Creon. old and impions, who commands 
The Theban city, and usurps the lands, 

Denies the rites of funeral fires to those 
Whose breathless bodies yet he calls his foes. 
Unbum’d, unbuiy’d, on a het^ they lie , 

Such is thriir fate, and such his tyranny ; 
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Thus wbaa the viotor ohie^ hMi^ 
alara, 


No f fiend has leaTe to bear awaj the dead, 
Bat with their lifelesa bmba hia hoonda are 
fed.” 

At this ahe ahn^’d aloud, the mournful 
tram 

Echo d her gnef, and, gro^ding on the plain, 
With groouA, and handa upheld, to nio>e hM 
mind, 

Beaought hia pitj to their helpleRS kind ' 

The prmce was touch d, his tears began to 
flow, 

And, as hM tender heart mould break m tmo, 
He sigh’d, and could not but their fate 
deplore. 

So wreti hed now, fortunate before 
Then lightly from his lofty "^tood he flew, 

And raising, one b\ one the sup)>liant orom, 
To comfort each full solcmiih ho swore, 
lhat by the faith mhich knights to knighthood 
boi o 

And whale er ol*^ to chnalr\ belongs 
Ho w ould not ceobo, till ho roveitg d thoxr 
mrongs 

lhat (ireeie should Kce perform d what ho 
do<lai d 

\iul cruel Croon find his ju^t rtmard 
Ho said no more l)ut, bhunning all d(la\, 
Hodo on nor enter d Atheun on his m a> 

Hui ]( ft Ills Mstci and his queon behind 
\iid ma\ d liis ro>al b inner ui the wind 
AN hen* m an argent held the god of war 
A\ as ilriimn triumphant on his iron car , 

Kod mas liis smord, and shield, and mhole 
attire 

And all tho godhc id soi m d to glow with 
tiio 

£v n tho ground glitter d mhcro tho standard 
flem 

And the greon grass was dy d to sanguine 
hue 

High on his pomted lance his iicnnon boro 
His Cretan tight, tho conquer d Minotaur 
The soldiers shout around mith generous 
rage, 

And in that Yictory their own presage 
Ho praia d their ardour , inly pleas’d to see 
His host the flomer of Grecian chivalry 
All day he march d , and all th* ensuing 
night , 

And saw tho city with retnming light. 

The process of the war 1 need not tell. 

How Theseus conquer d, and how Cxeon 
foU 

pr after, how by storm tho walls were won. 

Or how the viotor sackd and bum’d the 
town 

How to tho ladies he restor’d again 
The bodies of their lords m battle slam 
And With what ancient ntes they were 
mierr d. 

All these to fitter tunes shall be deferr’d , 

I spare the widows’ tears, their woefnl cnee, 
And bowling at their husbands’ obsequies , 
How Theseus at these fuperals did assist. 

And with what gifts the mooniag dames 
dismiss’d. 


And conquer'd Thebes, he pitoh’d npoii the 
plain 

His mighty camp, and, when the day xetom'd, 
Tho country wasted, and the haml^ bnxn’d, 
And left tho piUagen, to rapine bred, 
Without control to strip and spoil the dead* 
There, m a heap of slam, amoftgth^rest 
I Tmo youthful kmghts they found beneetk a 
load oppress’d 

I Of slaughter d foes, whom first to death they 
sent, 

Tho trophies of their strength, a bloody 
monument 

Both fair, and both of ro>al blood they 
seem d, 

Whom kuismen to tho crown the heralds 
doom d , 

rhat day in equal arms they fought for fame , 
Ihoir smords, their shields ihoir surooais, 
were tho same 

Close by each other liud they press’d the 
ground, 

ihoii nianh bosoms picrc d with many a 
gruwl\ mound, 

>ior mill nine, nor mbolly dead they were, 
Bui sumo faint signs of fublc life n])poar 
J he waiuliiingbioaih mas on f he wing to part, 
'\\(uk was the pulse, and hardly heav’d the 
heart 

Thi so Imo men' sisiors’ sons , and Arcito one, 
Miuh fam d m fnlds with \ahaui Palamon 
krom those then losily arms the Hpuiters 
rent 

And softly both i onvoy’tl to Thosous’ tent 
Whom known of Croon s hno, and cur d with 
caic, 

Ho to hiH city sent as prisoners of the war. 
Hopeless of ransom, uid londomn d to ho 
In durance, doom d a Imgonng death to die 
This done, ho march d am ly with warlike 
sound. 

And to his Athens turn d math laurels crown’d, 
Whore happy long ho hv d, mui li lov’d, and 
more renown d 

But in a tower, and no\or to bo loos’d, 

Tho moefiil captive kinsmen aro enclos’d. 

’Thus >ear >ear they pass, and day by 
day, 

Till once, ’twas on the mom of ohoerfnl May, 
Tho yonng Kmilia, fairer to be soon 
Than the fair hly on the flowery gteon, 

More fresh than May herself m blossoms 
now. 

For with the rosy colour strove her hue, 
Wak'd, os her custom was, before the day, 

To do th' observance due to sprightly May i 
For sprightly May ^ commands cor yonih to 
keep 

The of her night, and bMm their 

sluggard sleep , 

Each gentle breast with Idndly warmth she 
moves; 

hBapiiea new fl a me s, tev&fes eoitingtiish’d 
loves* ^ 
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In this remambnnoe, Emily, ere day, 

Airoae, and dreaa’d herself in rich array ; 

Vinak as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown W shoulders fell her length of hair ; 

A ribband did the braided tresses bind, 

The rest was loose, and wanton’d in the wind. 
Anrora had but newly chas'd the night. 

And purpled o’er the sky with blushing light, 
*\Vhen to the garden walk she took her* way, 
To sport and trip along in cool of day. 

And offer maiden vows in honour of the 
May. 

At every tom she made a little stand. 

And thrust among the thorns her lily hand, 

To draw the rose ; and every rose she drew. 
She shook the stalk, and brush’d away the 
dew: 

Then porty-colour’d flowers of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head : 
This done, she sung and oarol’d out so clear. 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear : 
£v*n wondering ^ilomel forgot to sing, 

And leam’d from her to wolcome-in the 
Spring. 

The tower, of which before was mention 
mode. 

Within whoso keep the captive knights were 
laid, 

Bnilt of a largo extent, and strong withal, 
Was one partition of the palace wall : 

The garden was enclos’d within the square, 
Whore young Emilia took the morning air. 

It hapiien’d PiUamon, the prisoner knight, 
BestloMH for woo, arose before the light, 

And with his gaoler’s leave desir’d to breathe 
An air more wholesome than the damps be- 
neath : 

This grantinl, to the tower he took his way. 
Cheer’d with the promise of a glorious day ; 
Then cast a languishing regard around, 

And saw with hatohd eyes the temples 
crown'd 

With golden spires, and all tlie hostile ground 
He sigh'd, and turn’d his eyes, Imcuuso he 
knew 

’Twas but a larger gaol he had in view : 

Then look’d below, and, from the oastlo's 
height. 

Beheld a nearer and more pleasing sight, 

The garden, which before ho had not seen, 

In Spring’s now livery clad of white and 
green, 

Fresh flowers in wide parterres, and shady 
walks between. 

Thia view’d, but not enjoy'd, with arms 
across 

Ho stood, reflecting on his country's loss ; 
Himself an object of the publio scorn. 

And often wish’d he never had been bom. 

At last, for so his destiny requir'd, 

With walking giddy, and with thinking tir'd, 
He through a Httle window east his sight, 
Thoagh ^ok oi- bars, that gave a scanty 
Bghti 

Bat ev’n that giimmeringaerv’d him todew 
Sh* inavitabls channa of Emily. 


Scarce had he seen, but, seis’d with sodden 
smart, 

Stung to the quick, he felt it at his heart ; 
Struck blind with over-powering light Jhe 
stood. 

Then started back amaz’d, and cry’d aloud. 
Young Axoiie heard, and up he ran with 
haste, 

To help his frieAd, and in his arms embrac’d ; 
And ask’d him why he look’d so deadly wan. 
And whence and how his change of cheer 
began. 

Or who had done th’ offence ? “ But if,” said 
he, 

Your grief alone is hard captivity. 

For love of Heaven, with patience undergo 
A cureless ill, since Fate will have it so r 
So stood our horoscope in chains to lie, 

And Saturn in the dungeon of tho sky, 

Or other baleful aspect, rul’d our birth, 

When all tho friendly stars wore under 
Earth * 

Wliato’er betides, by Destiny 'tis done ; 

And bettor boar like men than vainly seek to 
shun.” 

“ Nor of my bonds,” said Palamon again. 
Nor of unhappy planets I complain ; 

But when my mortal anguish caus’d mo ory, 
That moment I was hurt through either eye ; 
Pierc’d with a random shaft, I faint away, 
And perish with insensible doca 3 ' : 

A glance of some now goddess gave tho 
wound. 

Whom, like Actoon, unaware I found. 

Ijook how she walks along yon shady space, 
Not Juno moves with more majc'^tic grace ; 
And all tho Cyprian (piccn is in her face. 

If thou art Venus (for thy charms confo'^s 
That ftu*o was form’d in Heaven, nor art thou 
loss ; 

Disguis’d in h.abit, undisguis’d in shape), 

O help us captives from oiir chains t’ escape ; 
But if our tlooni bo past, in bonds to lie 
For life, and in a loathsome dungeon die. 
Then bo thy wrath appeas'd with our disgrace, 
And show compassion to the Theban race, 
0])prcss'd bj' tyrant power ! ” Wliilo j*et he 
spoke, 

Arcito on Emily bail fix'd his look ; 

Tho fatal dart a ready passage found, 

And deep within his heart infix’d tho wound : 
So that if Palamon were wounded sore, 

Arcito was hurt as much os he, or more. 

Then from his inmost soul ho sigh'd, and 
said, 

*' Tho beauty I behold has struok me dead : 
Unknowingly she strikes, and kills by chance. 
Poison is in her eyes and death in every 
glance 

O, I must ask, nor ask alone, but move 
Her mind to mercy, or most die for love.” 

Thus Axcite, and thus BaUunon replies 
(Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes), 

** Speak'st thou in earnest, or in jesting veinF” 
** Jestang,” said Azoite, ” suits but ill with 
pain.” 
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It Bidts far wone'^ (said Palamom acrain. 
And bent his brows) “ with men who honour 
weigh, 

Thoir faith to break, their friendship to 
betray ; 

But worst with thee, of noble lineage bom. 
My kinsman, and in arms my brother sworn. 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath. 
That one should be the common good of both ; 
One soul should both inspire, and neither 
prove 

His follow's hindrance in pursuit of love ? 

To this before the Gods wo gave onr hands. 
And nothing but oi\y death can break the 
bands. 

This binds thee, then, to further my design, 
As 1 am bound by vow to further thine : 

Nor canst, nor dar'st thou, traitor, on the 
pJaiii 

Appuadi my honoiir, or thine own maintain. 
Since tlion art of niy coiinei], and the friend 
Whose faith I trust, nntl on whose care de- 
pend : 

And would* st thou court my huly's love, 
which 1 

Muoh ratlicr than release would choose to 
die ? 

But thou, false Arcito, never shalt obtain 
Thy ba<l pretence ; 1 told thee first my pain. 
For first my love began cro thine was bom ; 
Thou, jirt my coumnl, and my brother sworn, 
Art bound t* assist my eldership of right. 

Or justly to bo dtMSin’d a perjur’d knight.** 
Thus Palatnon : but Arcito, with disdain, 

In haughty language, thus replyM again : 

“ Forsworn thyself : tlio traitor’s odious 
name 

I first return, and then disprove th^’ claim. 

If love be passion, and that passion nurst 
With strong dcjsircs, I lov’d the lady first. 
Canst thou pretend desire, whom zeal inflam'd 
To woTshix>. and a power celestial nam'd ? 
Thine was devotion to the blest above, 

I saw the woman, and desir'd her lovo ; 

First own'd my passion, and to thee commend 
Th’ important secret, as my chosen friend. 
Supi)Oso (which yet I grant not) thy desire 
A moment older than my rival fire ; 

Can chance of seeing first thy title prove ? 
And kuow’st thou not no law is mode for 
love ? 

Law is to things which to free choice relate ; 
Loro is not in our choice, but in our fate ; 
Laws are but positive ; love's power, we see, 
Is Nature's souction, and hot first decree. 
Each day we break the bond of human laws 
For love, and vindicate the common cause. 
Laws for defence of civil rights are plac'd. 
Love throws the fences down, and makes a 
general waste; 

Maids, widows, wives, withont 4iAtinetion 
fall: 

The sweeping dduge, love, comes <m, and 
covers aU. 

If tfaea the laws of friendship I trsnsgtess, 

I ke^ the gniater, while I bnsk the less ; 


/ HttYraw. 


And both are mad aiUke, since neither can 
possess. 

Both hopeless to bo ransom'd, never more 
To see the 8uii, but as ho passes o’er." 

Like d*Isop's hoxinds contending for the 
bone. 

Each pleiuieti right, and would Uo lord alone : 
The fruitless fight rontiniunl all the day, 

. A cur came hy and snatch'd the prize away. 

“ As courtiers therefore jusilo lor a grant. 
And, when they break their frieudsbip, plead 
thoir want, 

So thou, if Foriunc will thy suit advance, 
liove on, nor envy mo niy <»niial rhiinco; 

For 1 must love, und am vesulv'd to try 
My fate, or, failing in th' adventure, die." 
Great was their sirife, whieh Juuirly was 
renew’d. 

Till each w-ith mortal hate his rival view'd : 
Now friends no more, nor walking hand in 
band. 

But when they met they matlo a surly stand, 
And glar’d like angry lions ttj^ i]i«>y pass'd. 
And wish'd that every look might bo thoir 
last. 

It eluino'd at letigth, I^irithous came t* at- 
tend 

This worthy Thesems, his familiar friend ; 
Their lovo in c'arly infane^j* begait. 

And rose as ohildhooil ritHiu'd itdo man ; 
Comi)a]nuns of the war, and lov'd so well, 
That wlieii one died, as iineieiii Ktorius tel). 
His fellow to redeem him went to hell. 

But to pursue my tale. To weleomo home 
His warlike brother is Pirilltuus come : 

Arcite of Tliebes was known in arms long 
sinee, 

And honour'd by this young Thospalian 
prince. 

Theseus, to gratify his friend and guest, 

Who made our Arcito's free<lom liis request, 
llestor'd to liberty the captive kniglit. 

But on those hard conditions I recite : 

That if hereafter Arcito should bo found 
Within the coitipass of Athenian ground, 

By day or night, or on whaio'er x>retcuco, 

His heiid should pay the forfeit of th' offence. 
To this PiritliouH for his friend agreed, 

And on his promise was the prisoner freed. 
Unploas’d and peusivo honeo he takes liia 
way, 

At his own peril ; for his life must pay. 

Who now but Arcite mourns his bitter fate. 
Finds his dear purchase, and repents too 
late ‘f 

** What have I gain'd," he ^d, " in prison 
pent, 

If 1 but change my bonds for banishment P 
And,* banish'd from her sight, I suffer m<ae 
In freedom than I felt in bonds before ; 

Forc’d from her presence, and condemn'd Id 

live? 

Unwelcome fmdom, and nythlCnk'd reprievet 
Heaven is not but where Emily abicM, 

And where she’s obse&t all iii hell besiaes. 
Kert to my day of bistitf wae tlM aoeuet 
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'Wldcli bonnd my friendship to Pirithons first. 
Had 1 not known that prince I still had been 
In bondage, and had stUl Emilia seen ; 

For, though 1 never can her grace deserve, 

'Tis recompense enough to see and servo. 

0 Palamon, zny kinsman and my friend. 

How much more happy fates thy love attend ! 
Thine is th' adventure, thine the victory ; 

Well has thy fortune turn’d the dice for thee. 
Thou on that angeVs face may’st food thine 

eyes, 

In prison — no ; but blissful Paradise ! 

Thou daily soost that sun of beauty shine, 

And lov'st at least in love’s extromest lino. 

1 mourn in absence, love’s eternal night. 

And who can tell but since thou hast her 

sight, 

And art a comely, young, and valiant knight. 
Fortune (a various power) may cease to 
frown, 

And by some ways unknown thy wishes 
crown ? 

But I, the most forlorn of human kind, 

.Nor help can hope, nor remedy can find : 

But, doom’d to drag my loathsome life in 
care, * 

For my reward, must end it in despair. 

Fire, water, air, and earth, and force of fates 
That governs all, and Heaven that all creates, 
Nor art, nor Nature's hand can case my 
grief ; 

Nothing but death, the wretch’s last relief ; 
Thou farewell youth, and all the joys tliat 
dwoll 

"With youth and Ufo, and life itself farewell ! 

*• But why, alas ! do mortal men in vain 
Of Fortune, Fate, or Providence complain ? 
Oo<l givoA us what he knows our wants rc- 
qiiiro, 

And bettor things than those which wi* desire. 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtain ; 

But, watch'd by rubbers, for their w^ealth arc 
sloiu. 

Some pray from prison to be freed ; and 
oomo, 

When guilty of their vows, to fall at homo : 
Murder'd by those they trusted with their 
life, 

A favour'd servant, or a bosom wife. 

Such deardionght blessings happen ovoiy day, 
Beoause wo know not for what thii^s to 
pray. 

Like drunken sots about the street wo room ; 
Well knows the sot he has a certain home, 
Yet knows not how to find th’ uucertfun 
place, 

And blunders on, and staggers every pace. 
Thus all seek happiness ; but few oan find. 
For far the greater pai^ of men are bUnd. 
This it my ease, who thought our utmost 
good 

Was in one word of freedom undenUod : 

The fatal blessuig came, from prison free, 

1 starve abroad, and lose the sight of EmOy." 

Thns Azeite : but if Aarcite thus deplore 
Hia aofiliriiige^ Palamon yet suffers mote. 


For when he knew his rival freed and gone. 

He swrils with wrath — ^he makes outrageous 
moan ; 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the 
ground. 

The hollow tower with clamours rings around: 
With briny tears ho bath’d his fetter’d feet, 
And dropt all o’er with agony of sweat. 

“ Alas ! ’* he cried, “ I wretch in prison pine. 
Too happy rival, while the fruit is thine : 

Thou liv’st at large, thou draw’st thy native 
air, 

Pleas’d with thy freedom, proud of my 
despair : 

Thou mayst, since tliou hast youth and 
courage join’d, 

A sweet behaviour, and a solid mind, 

Assemble ours, and all the Theban race. 

To vindicate on Athens thy disgrace ; 

And after, by some treaty made, possess 
Fair Emily, the pledge of lasting peace. 

So thine shall bo the beauteous prize, wliile I 
Must langtiish in despair, in prison die. 

Thus all th* advantage of the strife is thine, 
Thy portion double joys, and double sorrows 
mine.” 

The rage of jealousy then fir'd his soul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coivl ; 

Now cold Despair, succeeding in her steoil, 

To livid paleness turns the glowing red. 

His blood, scarce liquid, creeps within his 
veins, 

Like water which the freezing wind con- 
strains. 

Tlion thus ho said : ** Eternal deities, 

Who rule the world with ahsolute decrees, 

And wiite whatever time shall bring to pass, 
With pons of adamant, on plates of brass ; 
What, is the race of human kind 3 ' our care, 
Beyond what all his fellow-creatures ui*e ? 

He with the rest is liable to pain. 

And like the sheep, his brother boast, is 
slain. 

Cold, hunger, prisons, ills without a cure. 

All these ho must, and guiltless, oft endure ; . 
Or does 3 'onr justice, power, or prescience 
I fail, 

I When the good suffer, and the bad prevail P 
! What worse to wretched Virtue could befoll, 

I If Fate or giddy Fortune govern’d all ? 

. Nay, worse than other beasts is our estate ; 
Thom to pursue their pleasures you create ; 
Wo, bound by harder laws, -must curb pur 
will, 

And your oommands, not our desires, fulfil ; 
Then when the creature is unjustly elm. 

Yet after death at least he feels no pain ; 

But man, in life suroharg’d with woo before. 
Not freed when dead, is doom’d to suffer 
more. 

A serpent shoots his sting at nuaware ; 

An ambush’d thief forelays a traveller ; 

The man lies murder’d, while the thief and 
snake. 

One gahm the thiekets, and one thrids the 
brake. 
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This let dMiios decide ; bat well I know, 

Just or mgast, I hare my dbare of^woe. 
Through Satnm seated in a luckless place. 

And Juno's wrath, that persecutes my race ; 
Or Mars and Venus, in a quortile, move 
My pangs of jealousy for Arcite'a love.** 

I^amon, oppress'd in bondage, mourn, 
While to his exil'd rival wo return. 

By this, the Sun, declining from his height, 
The day hod shorten'd, to prolong the night : 
The lengthened i^ht gave length of misery 
Both to the captive lover and the free : 

For Palamon in endless prison mourns. 

And Arcito forfeits Ufa if he returns : 

The banish'd never ho]>o8 his love to see, 

Nor hopes the captive lord his liberty : 

* ris hanl to say who suffers greater x^ains, 

One sees his love, but cannot break his 
duuns, 

One free, an<l nil his motions iincoutroird, 
Beholds whato'er ho would, but what ho would 
behold. 

Judge as yon ploa«o, for I will haste to toll 
What fortune to the banish'd knight befell. 
When Arcito wuis to Thelios return'd again, 
The loss of her ho lov'd ronow’d his pain ; 
What could bo worse than never more to f-co 
His life, his soul, his charming Kmily ? 
lie rav'd wdth all the modnoss of <lospair. 

Ho roar’d, he beat his breast, he tore his 
hair. 

sorrow in his stiixiid eyes appears. 

For, wanting nourishment, lio wanted tf^nrs : 
His eyo-ballH in their hollow sockets sink : 
Bereft of hh*oi>, ho loathes his moat and 
drink : 

He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As tlio x^alo spectre of a murder’cl man, 

That polo turns yellow, and his fa<'o rocoivos 
The faded hue of sapless boxon loaves : 

In solitary grovos ho makes his moan. 

Walks early out, and over is alono : 

Nor, mix'd in mirth, in youthful idoosuros 
shares, 

But sighs when songs and instruments he 
hears: • 

His spirits are so low, his voice is drown'd, 

Ho hoars os from afar, or in a swoon, 

Like the deaf murmurs of a distant sound : 
XJncomh'd his locks, and squalid his attire, 
Unlike the trim of Love and gay Hesire ; 

But full of museful mopings, which presage 
The loss of reason, mid conclude in rage. 

This when he had endur'd a year and more. 
Now wholly changed from what he was be- 
fore, 

It hapx>en’d once that, slumbering as ho lay, 

He dream’d (his dream began at break of 
day) 

That Hermes o’er his head in air ap]>caff’d. 

And with soft words his drooping spiiita 
cheer'd ; 

His hat, adorn'd with winge, disclos'd tibe 
god. 

And in his he bore the alsep^oompelling ' 
rod; 


Such as ha Mam*d^ at hit rtta a corn- 
maud, 

On Argus' hhad he laid the snaky waad. 
Arise," he said, "to oonqnexing Atbeua 
go, 

There Fate axiiK»ints an end to all thy woo.** 
The fright awaken'd Aroite with a start, 
Against his bosom bounced his heaving 
heart ; 

But Hoon ho said, with scarce recover'd 
breath, 

" And thither will I go, to moot my death, 
Sure to bo slain, but death is my desire, 

Sinoe in Emilia's sight 1 shnil cxx»iro." 

By chaueo he spy'd a mirror while ho H|)oko, 
And gazing there behold his alter'd look ; 
Wondering, ho saw his foaturos and his hue 
So much were chang'd that scarce hiuiself ho 
know. 

A sudden ( bought then hiartiug in his mind, 
Since I in Art*ito naniiot Art*ito fiml. 

The world may Hoartdi iii vain with all their 
t‘yos, 

But iiover )>cnotruto through this disgiiiso. 
Thunks to tlio cluuige which grief ami siokuoss 
give. 

In low estate I may securely live, 

Ami see, unknown, inytmisiress day by day." 
Ho said, and chdhud liinmulf in coarso array : 
A hibouring hind in show then forth ho went, 
And to th' Athenian towers his journey bent : 
One K(|uire nttende<i in the same ilisguiso, 
Made couseioiis of his master's fmierx>riMO. 
Arriv’d at Athens, soon he came to court, 
Unknown, un<|uostioii’d, in that thick resort : 
Proffering for hire his service at the gate, 

To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. 

So fair befell him, that for little gain 
Ho serv'd at first Kmilia's chamberlain ; 

And, watchful all ml vantages to hiiy. 

Was still at bund, and in his master’s e^'e : 
And as his bones were big, and sinews strong, 
Kefus'd no toil that conitl to hIuvch belong ; 
But from deoxi wells with engines wafer drew, 
And us’d his noblo hands the wood to how. 

Ho pass'd a year at least attomliiig iliiis 
On Emily, and cuH'd Philostratiis. 

But nc\ or was there man of his degree 
So much estcem'di ho well bclov'd as bo. 

So gentle of condition was h(* known, 

That through the court his courtesy was 
blown ; 

All think him worthy of a greater place. 

And recommend him to the royal graoo, 

That, exercis'd within a higher sx*hcre. 

His virtues more consjacuous might api>oar. 
Thus by the general voice was Arcito prais'd. 
And by great Tlieseus to high favour rais'd : 
Among his menial servants first enroll'd, 

And largely entertain'd with sums of gold : 
Besides w^t secretly from Thebes was sent, 
Of his ofA Income, and his ■jpnnal rent ; 

This well employ'd, be punjhafd friends and 
fame, 

Bui cautfously eoaoAI'd ftom wbenee St 
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Thus for three years he liv’d with large in- 
crease. 

In arms of honour, and esteem ih peace ; 

To Resells’ person he was ever near ; 

And Theseus for his virtues hold him dear. 


BOOK XX. 

While Arcite lives in bliss, the story turns 
Where hopeless Palamon in prison mourns. 
For six long years immur’d, the oaptiv’d 
knight 

Had drogg’d his chains, and scarcely seen the 
light : 

Lost liberty and love at once ho bore ; 

His prison pain'd him muoh, his passion more. 
Nor dares he ho|)e his fetters to remove, 

Nor ever wishes to bo free from love. 

But when the sixth revolving year was run. 
And May within the Twins receiv’d the Snn, 
Wore it by Chance, or forceful Destiny, 

Whi(!h forms in causes first whato’er shall bo, 
Assisted by a friend, one moonless night. 

This Palamon from prison took his flight : 

A pleasant beverage ho prepar'd before 
, Of wine and honey, mix'd with added store 
Of opium \ to his keeper this ho brought, 

Who swallow’d unaware the sleepy draught. 
And snor'd soenro till mom, his senses bound 
Tn slumber, and in long oblivion drown’d. 
Short was the night, and careful Palamon 
Sought the next covert ere the rlHing Snn. 

A thick-spread forest near the city lay. 

To this with longthou'd strides ho took his 
way 

(For far ho could not fly, and fear’d the day). 
Safe from pursuit, ho tnciuit to shun the light, 
TiW the brown shadows of tbo friendly night 
To Thebes might favour his intended flight. 
When to liis country come, his next design 
Was all the Tlioban race in arms to join. 

And war on Tlioseus, till ho lost his life 
Or won the beauteous Emily to wife. 

Thus while his thoughts the lingering day 
bogtiile, 

To gentle Aroito lot us turn our stylo ; 

Who little dreamt how nigh ho was to core, 
1^1 treacherous Fortune caught him in the 
snare. 

The moming-lork, the messenger of Day, 
Saluted in her song the morning gray ; 

And soon the Sun arose with l^ams so bright 
That all th* horizon laugh’d to see the joyous 
sight ; 

He with his tepid rays the rose renews. 

And licks the drooping loaves, and dries the 
dews ; 

When Arcite loft his led, resolv’d to pay 
Obaorvaaoe to the month of merry May : 
Forth on his fiery steed betimes he rode. 

That scarcely prints the turf on^hich he 
trod: 

At ease he seem’d, and, pranolng o’er the 
idains, * 

Twen’d only to the grove hie hone’s reine, 


The grove I nam’d before ; and, lighted there, 
A wc^bino garland sought to crown his hair ; 
Then tnm'd his face against the rising day, 
And rais’d his voice to welcome in the May. 

“ For thee, sweet month, the groves green 
liveries wear, 

If not the first, the fairest of the year : 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing Hours, 
And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flowers ; 
When thy short reign is i>ast, the feverish 
Snn 

The sultry tropic fears, and moves more slowly 
on. 

So may thy tender blcxtsoms fear no blight, 
Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils 
bite. 

As thou shalt guide my wandering feet to 
find 

The fragrant greens I seek, my brows to 
bind.” 

His vows address’d, within the grove he 
stray’d. 

Till Fate, or Fortune, near the place convey’d 
His steps where secret Palamon was laid. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight. 
Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his 
flight, 

In brakes and brambles hid, and shunning 
mortal sight : 

And less ho knew him for his hatctl foo, 

But fear’d him as a man ho did not know. 

But as it ha.s been said of ancient years, 

That fields ore full of eyes, and woods have 
ears ; 

For this the wise are over on their guard, 

For, unforeseen, tliey say, is unprepar’d. 
Uncautious Areito thought himself alone, 

And less than all su.si)cctod Palainon, 

Who, listening, heard him, while ho pcareh’d 
the grove. 

And loudly sung his roundelay of love : 

But on the sudden stopp’d, and .silent stood. 
As lovers often muse, and change their inooii ; 
Now high ns Heaven, mid then as low a.s 
hell ; 

Now up, now down; ns buckets in n well : 

For Venus, like her day, will change hot 
cheer. 

And seldom shall wo see a Friday clear. 

Thus Arcite. having sung, with alter'd hue 
Sunk on the ground, and from his bosom 
drew 

A desperate sigh, accusing Heaven and Fate, 
And angry Juno’s unrelenting hate. 

“ Cfurs’d bo the day when first I di«l appear, 
Let it be blotted from the calendar, 

Lost it pcdlnto the month, and poison all the 
year. 

Still will the jealous queen pursue our race ? 
Cadmus is dei^, the 'Theban city was ; 

Yet ceases not her hate * for all who come 
FVom Cadmus are involv’d in Cadmus’ doom. 

1 snifiBr for my blood ; uxgust decree ! 

That punishee another’s orime on me. 

In mean estate 1 serve my mortal foe. 

The man who consTd my oofimtry*s overthrow. 
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Tliis i« not aU ; for Juno, to mj ahaiBO» 

Hu foro'd me to formke ray former name : 
Atdte I wu, Fh&oeixatiis I urn 
That eida of Heaven is all my enemy : 

Hare min’d Thebes, his mother rain’d me. 

Of aU the royal race remains but one 
HesideB mya^f • the unhappy Polamon^ 

Whom Theseos holds in bonds, and will not 
free; 

Without a crime, except his kin to me. 

Yet these, and aU the rest, I oould endure ; 
But love’s a malady without a cure : 

Fierce love luis pierc’d me with his dory dart, 
Ho fires within, and hisses at my heiirt. 

Your eyes, fair £mily, my fate pursue ; 

I Buffer for the rest, I die for you. 

Of such a goddess no time leaves record. 

Who horn'd the temple where she was ador’d ; 
And let it burn, I never will complain, 

Pleas'd with my sufferings, if you know my 
pain." 

At this a sickly qualm his heart asftaiVd, 
His oars ring inward, and his Houses fail'd. 

No word miss'd Palamon of all ho spoke, 

But soon to deadly pale ho cliang'd his look : 
He trembled every limb, and felt a smart, 

As if cold steel had glided through hirt heart : 
No longer staid, but HUuting from his place, 
DiHcover'd stood, and show'd his hostile 
face : 

False traitor, Arcito ; traitor to thy blood. 
Bound by thy saorod oath to seek my good. 
Now art thou found forsworn, for Kmily ; 

And dar’st attempt her love for whom I die. 
So hast thou cheated Theseus with a wile, 
Against thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name : as false to mo, 

So false thou art to liim who set ihoo free : 
But rest assur'd that either thou sholt die. 

Or else renounce thy claim in Emily : 

For though unarm'd 1 am, and (freed by 
chance) 

Am here without my sword or pointed lance : 
Hot)e not, base man, unquostiou'd hence to 
go, 

For I am, Palamon, thy mortal foe." 

Arcito, who hoard his tale, and know the 
man, 

His swoi^ unsheath'd, and fiercely tlius be- 
gan : 

Now by the gods who govern Heaven above, 
Wert thou not weak with hunger, mod vrith 
love, 

That woiri hod been thy lost, or in this grove 
This hand should force thee to renounce thy 
love. 

The surety which I gave thee, I defy : 

Fool, not to know that love endures no tie, 
And Jove but laughs at lovers' peijury. 

B^ow I will servo the fair in thy despite, 

But since thou art my kinsman, and a knight. 
Here, have my fiuth, to-morrow in this grove 
Our arms shall plead the titles of our love : 
And Heaven so hrip my r^r^t, as 1 alone 
Will come, and kMp the cause and quarrel 
both unknown : 


With arms of proof both for nysrif and 
thee, 

Choose thoa the best, and kava tha wo^ to 
me. 

And, that a better ease thou may’st abide, 
Bedding sad dothes I will this night pro^Me, 
And needful sustensnoe, that thou maj'st be 
A conquest bettor won, and worthy me.’* 

His promise Pslamon accepts ; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the first ho ma^. 

Thus fair they parted till the morrow’s dawn 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. 

O Love t thou sternly dost thy power main- 
tain, 

And wilt not boar a rival in thy reign. 

Tyrants and thou all fellowship disdain. 

This was in Arcito prov’d, and Palamon 
Both in despair, yet eaoh would love alone. 
Aroite return'd, and, as in honour ty'd, 

His foe with bedding and with food supply'd ; 
Then, ere the day, two Muiis of armour sought, 
Which borne before him on his steed ho 
brought : 

Both wore of shining stool, and wrought so 
pure, 

As might the strokes of two such arms endure* 
Now, at the time and in th’ appointed place, 

I TIlo challenger anti olmlloug’d, face t«> face, 
Approach ; ouch other from afar they know, 
And from afar tlioir hairoil chang'd their hue. 
Bo stauils the Thracian herdsman with his 

SpOliT, 

Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted boar, 
And hears him rustling in the wood, and Hues 
His oourso at distance by the bending trees, 
And tliinks, hero comes iiiy mortal enemy, 

And either ho must fall in fight, or 1 : 

This while bo thinks ho lifts aloft his dart ; 

A generous chillness seizes every part ; 

The veins pour book the blood, and foriify the 
heart. 

Tlius pale they meet ; their eyes with fury 
bum ; 

.None groots; for none tlio greeting will re- 
turn : 

But in diunb Burliness, each arm'd with caro 
His foe profc<^t, as brother of the wiur : 

Then both, no moment lost, at onoo lulvauce 
Against each other, arm'd with sword and 
I lance : 

They lash, they foiu, they pass, they strive to 
bore 

Their corslets, and the thinnest parts explore. 
Thus two long hours in equal arms they stood, 
And wounded, wound ; till both were bath’d 
in blood ; 

And not a foot of ground had either got 
As if the world depended on the spot. 

Fell Arcito like an aiig^ tiger far’d, 

And like a lion Palamon appear’d : 

Or as two boars whom love to battle draws, 
With risiag brisileB, and with frothy jaws. 
Their adverse breasts with tusks oblique ifa^ 
woL'.nd, * 

With grunts and groans the forest rings 
around : 
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' So fokght the kzuirl>t 0 , and figBtiaff must 
abide# 

Till fate an umpire sends their difference to 
decide. 

The power that ministers, to Qod’s decrees. 
And executes on earth what Heaven fore- 
sees, 

Call’d Providence, or Chance, or Fatal Sway, 
Comes with resistless force, and finds or makes 
her way. 

Nor kings, nor nations, nor united power. 

One moment can retard th’ appointo^l hour. 
And some one day, some wondrous chance 
appears, 

Which happen’d not in centuries of years : 

For sure, whato’er wo mortals hate, or love. 

Or hope, or fear, depends on powers above ; 
They move our fippetitos to good or ill, 

And by foresight nooosMitate the will. 

In Theseus this appears ; whoso youthful joy 
Was beasts of chose in forests to destroy. 

This gentle knight, inspir’d by jolly May, 
Forsook his easy couch at early day. 

And to the wood and wilds pursued his way. 
ilesido him rode Hippolita the queen. 

And Emily attir’d in lively green. 

With horns, and hounds, and all the tuneful 
cry, 

To hunt a royal hart within tho covert nigh : 
And as ho follow’d Mars before, so now 
Ho servos tho goddess of tho silver bow. 

’i’ho way that Theseus took was to tho wood 
Where tho two knights in cruel battle stood : 
The lawn on which they fonght th’ appointed 
place 

In which th’ uncoupled hounds began tho 
chase. 

Thither forth-right ho rode to rotiKO the prey, 
That, sliaded by tho fern, in harbour lay ; 
And, thonco dislodg’d, was wont to leave the 
woa<l, 

For open fields, and cross tho crystal flood. 
Approach’d, and looking underneath tho Sun, 
He saw proud Arcito and fierce Palamon 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow, 

Like lightning flam’d their faulchions to and 
fro, 

And shot a dreadful gloom : so strong they 
strook, 

There seem’d less force requir’d to foil an 
oak : 

He gaz’d with wonder on their equal might, 
Look’d eager on, bnt knew not either knight : 
Kesolv’d to learn, ho spurr'd his fiery 
With goring rowels to provoke his speed. 

The minute ended that lH*gan tho race, 

So soon he was betwixt them on tho place ; 
And with his sword unsheath’d, on imiit of 
life. 

Commands both combatants to cease their 
strife; 

Then with imperious tone pursues Ms threat : 
** What ore y6a ? why in arms together met ? 
How dares your pride presume against my 
laws. 

As in a l^ted fibld to fight yomr oause ? 


Unask’d the royal grant ; no marshal by, 

As knightly ntee require ; nor judge to try F’ 
Then JMamon, with scarce recover’d breath. 
Thus hasty spoke : “ We botk deserve the 
death. 

And both would die; for look the world 
around, 

A pair so wretched is not to be found : 

Our life's a load.; encumber’d with the charge, 
Wc long to not th’ imprison’d soul at large. 
Now, as thou art a sovereign judge, decree 
Tho rightful doom of death to him and me. 
Let neither find thy grace, for grace is cmelty. 
Mo first, O kill mo firs^ and cure my woe ; 
Then sheath the sword of justice on my foe : 
Or kill him first ; for when liis name is hoard, 
Ho foremost will receive his duo reward. 

Arcito of Thebes is ho ; thy mortal foe : 

On whom thy grace did liberty bestow ; 

But first contracted, that, if over found 
By day or night upon th’ Athenian ground. 
His head should pay the forfeit ; see return’d 
Tho poijur’d knight, his oath and honour 
scorn’d ; 

For this is he, who, with a borrow’d namo 
And proffer’d service, to thy x>alaco came, 

Now coll'd Philostratus : retain’d by thee, 

A traitor trusted, and in high degree, 

Aspiring to tho bod of beauteous Emily. 

My part remains : from Thebes my )>irth I 
own, 

And call myself th’ unhappy Palamon. 

Think mo not liko that man ; since no 
graoo 

Con force me to renounce tho honour of my 
race. 

Know mo for w'hat I am : I broke my chain. 
Nor promis’d I thy prisoner to remain . 

’The love of liberty with life is given. 

And life itself th’ inferior gift of lioaven. 
llius without crime I fled ; but farther know, 
I, with this Arcite, am thy mortal foe : 

Then give mo death, sinoo I thy life pursue ; 
For safeguard of thyself, death is my dni^. 
More would’ st thou know? 1 love bright 
Emily, 

And for her sake and in her sight will die : 
But kill my rival too ; foi ho no less 
Deserves ; and 1 thy righteons doom will 
bless. 

Assur’d tl^t what I lose, he never shall pos- 
sess.” 

To this leply’d the stem Athenian prince, 
And sourly smil’d i “ In owning your offence 
You jndgo yourself ; and 1 but keep record 
In place of law, while you pronounco the 
word. 

Take your desert, tho death you have decreed, 
I seal your doom, and ratify the deed : 

By Mars, the patoon of my arms, you die.” 
He said : dumb Sorrow seis’d the standers-by. 
The queen, above the rest by nature good 
(The pattern fonn’d of perfect woms^ood). 
For tender pity wept : when she began, 
Throngh the h^ht quire th’ infections virtue 
ran. 
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AUdropt tlittirteHn, eT*ii the iMmt«iided maid. 
And thus among themadL^es softly said - 
** What eyes can aaffer this unworthy sight ! 
Two youdui of royal blood, renown’d in fight, 
The mastership of Heaven in face and mind, 
And lovers, far beyond their faithless kind : 

See their wide streaming wounds ; th^ neither 
came 

For pride of empire, nor desire of fame : 

Kings for kingdoms, madmen for applantse ; 

Bat love for love alone, that crowns the lover* r* 
oauHe." 

This thought, which ever bribes the beauteou>« 
kind, ^ 

Such pity wrought in every lady’s mind, 

They left their steeds, and i>roHtrato on the 
place. 

From the fierce king, implor'd th* offenders 
grace. 

Ho paus’d awliile, htood silent in his mooil 
(For yet his rage was boiling in his bloo<l) ; 

But soon liis tender mind th* improbsion felt 
(As softest metals are not slow to molt 
And pity soonest runs in softest minds) : 

Then reasons with himself ; and first ho 
finds 

His jiassion cast a miht before his sense, 

And either made, or magnifyM th* offence. 

“ Offence ! of what ? to whom ? who judg’d 
the cause ? 

The prisoner freed liims#*!! by Nature’s laws ; 
Bom free, ho sought his right : the man ho 
freed 

Was peijiir’d, but his love excus’d the deed.” 
Thus pondering, ho look’d under with his 
eyes, 

And saw the women’s tears, and hoard their 
cries, 

Which mov’d compassiou more : ho shook his 
head, 

And softly sighing to }um<«olf ho said ; 

Curse ou th’ unx>ardoning prince, whom 
tears can draw 

To no remorse ; who mlos by lions* law ; I 
And deaf to prayers, by no submission bowM 
Benda all alike ; the penitent and proud.” 

At this, with look serono, he rais’d his head ; 
Reason resum’d her place, and passion fled : 
Then thus aloud he spoke : ” *rho power of 
Love, 

fn Earth, and seas, and air, and Heave:i 
. above, 

Rules, unresistod, with an awful nod ; 

By daily miracles declar’d a god : 

He blinds the wise, gives eye-sight to the 
blind: 

And moulds and stamps anew the lover’s 
mind. 

Behold that Aroite, and this Palamon, 

Freed from my fetters, and in safety gone, , 
What hinder’d either in their native soil 
At ease to reap the harvest of their toil $ 

But Love, their lord, did otherwise ordain, 

And brought them m their own despite again, 
To anfl!er death deserv’d ; for vrell they know, 
’Tie in my power, and I their deadly foe i 


The proverb holda, that to be wise audlove. 

Is hardly granted to the gods above. 

See how the madmen ble^ behold the giifie 
With which their master. Love, rewaida their 
pains; 

For sGvon long years, on duty every day, 

Lo their obedience, and their monarch’s pay ; 

Yet, as in duty bound, they serve him on ; 

And, ask the fools, they think it wisely done; 

Kor ease, nor wealth, nor life itself regard, 

F«)r ’tis their maxim, love is love’s reward. 

This is not all : the fair for whom they strove 
Nor know before, nor could sonpoct^eir love, 

Nor thought, when she beheld the fight from 
fai‘, 

Her beauty was th* occasion of the war. 

Hut sure a general doom on man is past, 

And nil arc fools and lovers, lirst or last : 

'riiis both by others and myself I know, 

Kor T have scr\'’*d their sovereign long ago ; 
tffl have been caught within the winding 
irain 

t >f feinolo snores, and felt the lover’s pain. 

Aim] lenni’d how’ far the god can human hearts 
couKtrain. 

'J’o thin rcmombrancQ, and the prayers of those 
Who for th’ offending warriors interpose, 

1 give thoir forfeit lives, on this acoonl, 

'I’d do mo homage as their sovereign lor<l ; 

And as my vassals, to their uimos1» might, 
my person, and assort my right.” 

'J’lii ^ freely sworn, the knights their groco ob- 
tain’d, 

Then thus the king his sooret thoughts ex- 
plain’d ! 

“ If wealth, or honour, or a royal race, 

Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace, 

Then either of you knights may well deserve 
A prinoesH bom ; and such is she yon servo : 

For Emily is sister to tho crown, 

And but too well to both her beauty known ; 

But should you combat till you both were 
dead, 

’Pwo lovers cannot share a single bed ; 

As therefore both are equal in degree, 

Tho lot of both be left to Destiny. 

Now hear th* award, and happy may it prove 
To Ixcr, and him who best deserves her love. 
Depart from hence in peace, and free as air, 

Search the wide world, and where you please 
repair ; 

Bui on the day when this returning Bun 
To tho same point through every sign has 

Thcn^^h of you his hundred knights shall 
bring, 

Tn royal lihts to fight before the king ; 

And then tho knight whom Fate or happy 
Chance 

Shall with his friends to vijAory advance, 

And grace his arms *^0 far in equal fight, 

From out fhe bars to force hia opporiie, 

Or kilV or make him recreant^ on^ho plcds. 

The prize of valour and of love shall gain ; 

The vanquish’d party shkll their claim release, 

And the long Jars oonedtida in lasting peace. 

J 
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The charge bo mine t* adorn the , ehoMa 
ground, 

The theatre of war, for champions so renown'd; 
And take the imtron’a place of either knight. 
With eyes impartial to behold the fight ; 

Heaven of me so judge, as I shall judge 
aright. 

If both are satisfied with this accord, 

Swear by the laws of knighthood . on my 
SWO]^.*’ 

Who now but Polamon exults with joy ? 

And ravish'd Aroite seems to touch t^ sky ; 
The whole assembled troop was pleas’d os 
well. 

Extol th’ award, and on their knees they foil 
To bless the gracious king. The knights, 
with leave 

Departing from the place, his lost commands 
receive ; 

On Emily with equal ardour look. 

And from her eyes thoir inspiration took : 
From thence to Thebes* old walls pursue their 
way, 

Each to provide his champions for the day. 

It might bo doom'd, on our historian's 
pwrt, 

Or too much nogligonoo or want of art, 

If he forgot the vast tnaguifieonco 
Of royal Theseus, and his largo expense. 

Ho first enclos’d for lists a level ground. 

The whole circumforonoo a mile around ; 

The form was circular ; and nil without 
A trench was sunk, to moat the place about. 
Within, an aiiiphithoatre npiM3ar’d, 

Bais'd in degrees, to sixty paces roar’d ; 

That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 
Height was allow'd for him above to see. 
Eastward was built a gate of marble white : 
The like adorn'd the western opiiosito. 

A nobler olijcet than this fabric was, 

Komo never siiw ; nor of so vast a space s 
For, rich with spoils of many a conquer’d 
land, 

All arts and artists Theseus could command. 
Who sold for hire, or wrought for better 
fame, 

The masier-iMiiiitcrs, and the carvers, came. 
So rose withiu the Qom|)a88 of the year 
An age's work, a glorious theatre. 

Then o’er its oastom gate was rais’d, above, 

A temple, simrtxl to the Queen of Love ; 

An altar stooil below ; on cither hand 
A priest with roses orovm'd, who held a myrtle 
wand. 

The dome of Mars was on the gate oppos’d. 
And <m the north a tnrrot was onoloa'd. 
Within the wall, of alabaster white, 

An** crimson co^, for the Queen of Night, 
Who takw in sylvan s|K»rts her chaste delight. 

Within those oratorios might you see 
Hioh carvings, portraitures, and imagery : 
Where every figure to the life express’d 
The godhead'e |iower to whom it was 
address’d. 

In Venus* temple on the sides were seen 
The broken slumbers of euunourid men. 


Prayers, that even spoke, end pity seem’d to 

cell. 

And issuing sighs, that smok’d along the waQ, 
Complaints, hot desires, the lover's hell, 
And scalding tears, that wore a channel where 
th^ fell ; 

And all around were nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s asBuranoo, and a train of lies, 

That, made in lust, conclude in pexjnries. 
Beauty, and Youth, and Wealth, and Luxury, 
And sprightly Hope, and short-enduring Joy ; 
And sorceries to raise th’ infenial powers, 

And sigils, fram’d in planetary hours 
Eximdso, and Afterthought, and idle Care, 

And Doubts of motley hue, and dark Despair ; 
Suspicions, and fantastical Surmise, 

And Jealousy suffus’d, with jaundice in her 
eyes, 

Disoolouring all she view’d, in tawny dpos>;’il, 
Down-look'd, and with a cnokoo on her fist. 
Oppos’d to her, on t'other side advance 
The costly feast, the carol, and the douce, 
Minstrels and music, poetry and play. 

And l>ails by nights, and tonmameuts by day. 
All those woes pointed on the wall, and 
more, 

With acts and monuments of times before ; 
And others added by prophetic doom. 

And lovers yet unborn, and loves to coino ; 

For there th’ Idaliau monnt, and Citlit^ron, 
The court of Venus, was in colours drawn ; 
Before the palace-gate, in oaroloss dross, 

And loose array, sat portress Idleness ; 

There, by the fount, Nan*isstis pin'd alone ; 
There Samson was, with wiser Solotiioii, 

And all the mighty nanios by love uiulono. 
Medea's chtirms wore there, Circoan foa-^ts. 
With bowls that turn'd ouamour’d youtii to 
boast.s. 

Here might bo seen that beauty, wealth, and 
wit. 

And prowess, to the power of love submit : 
The spreading snare for all mankind is laid : 
And lovers all betray, and are betray'd. 

The goildoss’ self some noble hand had 
wrought ; 

Smiling she scorn'd, and full oi pleasing 
thought : 

From ocean as she first began to rise, 

And smooth'd the ruffled seas and clear'd the 
skies. 

She trod brine, all bare below the breast. 
And the green waves but ill conceal'd the 
rest; 

A lute she held, and on her head was seen 
A wreath of roses red and myrtles green ; 

Her turtles fann’d the buxom air above. 

And, by his mother, stood an Infant Love, 
With wings unfledg'd ; hUi eyes were banded 
o'er. 

His hands a bow, his back a qniver bore, 
Snpply'd with arrowa bright and keen, a 
deadly store. 

Bat in the dome of mighty Mars the red 
With difflnrent figaxea aU the aides were 
spread; 
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Hub templB» Im in fonUt with ^nal staoe, 
Was imitativB of iho first in Thrace : 

For that cold region was thh lov’d c^kkIo, 

And sovereign maiuion ol the warrior god. 
The landscape was a forest wide and bore, 
Where nrither beast, nor hnman kind repair ; 
The fowl, that scent afar, the borders fiy, 

And shnn the bitter blast, and wheel about 
the sky. 

A cake of scurf lies baking on the ground. 
And prickly stubs, inst^ of trccH, are 
found ; 

Or woods with knots and knorcs deforui'd and 
old; ' 

Headless the most, and hideous to behold \ 

A rattling tempest through tho bninclics wont. 
That stripp’d them bare, and ouo solo way 
they bent. 

Heaven froze above, severe, the clouds con- 
goal, 

And through tlio crystal vault appear'd tho 
standing hail. 

Such was tho faA*o without ; a mountain stood 
'lliroaietiing from high, and overlook'd the 
wood • 

Beneath ilio lowering brow, anti on a bent. 
The toniplo stood of klars armipotent : 

Tlic frame of burnish'd steel, that cast a glan^ 
From far, and sc»cnrd to thaw tho 'freezing 
air. 

A straight long entry to tho temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and Ilorrour over 
head : 

Tlicn<*e issued such a blast, and hollow roar, 
Ah threaten'd from tho liinge to heave tho 
door ; 

III through that door a northern light there 
shono ; 

’Twas all it hod, for windows there were none ; 
Tlio gate was adamant, eternal frame ! 

Which, hew’d by Mars himself, from ludian 
quarries came, 

Tlio labour of a god ; and all along 
Tongh iron plates wore clench’d to moke it 
strong. 

A tun about was every pillar there ; 

A polish'd mirror shono not half so clear. 
There saw I liow the secret felon wrought. 
And Treason labouring in the traitor’s thought: 
And midwife Time tho ripen’d plot to murder 
brought. 

There the red Anger dar’d the pallid Fear ; 
Next stood Hypocrisy, with holy leer, 

Soft smiling, and demurely looking down, 

But hid the dagger underneath tho gown : 

Th* assassinating wife, tho household fiend. 
And, far the blackest there, the traitor-friend. 
On t’other side there stood Destruction bare, 
tJnpnnis]M Bapino, and a waste of war. 
Contest, witb shartMm’d knives, in cloisters 
drawn. 

And aU with blood bespread the holy lawn. 
Load menaces were heard, and fonl Disgrace, 
And bawlmg infamy, in laagoage base : 

Till aenae waa lost in sound, and Silence fled 
the place. 


The ali^ of himaelf yet saw X thavei 
The gore congeal’d waa diotted in hla hair i 
With eyes hidf clos’d, md gaping mouth he 
lay. 

And grim, as whon ho breath’d his sudden soul 
away. 

In midst of all tho dome, Misfortune sate, 
And gloomy Discontent, and fell Debate, 

And Madness laughing in ireful mood, 

And arm’d complaint on Theft, and cries of 
Blood. 

There waa tho murder'd corpse, in covort laid, 
And violent Death in thousand shapoa dis- 
play’d ; 

Tho city to tho soldiers' rage resign'd ; 
Sucoessloss wars, and Poverty behind ; 

Ships burnt in fight, or forc'd on rocky shores, 
And tho rash hunter strangled by tho boars : 
The now-bom babe by nurw's overlaid, 

And tho cook caught within the raging fire ho 
made. 

I All ills of Mars’s nature, flame and steel ; 

Tlic gasping charioteer, boiicalh the wheel 
(If his own car ; the ruin'd houNo, that falls 
And iiitorc^epts her lord betwixt tlio walls ; 

Tho whole divihioii tliat to Mars i>ortaiiiB, 

All trtulos of death, that deal in steel for 
giims. 

Were there : the butcher, armourer, and 
smith, 

. Who forgt‘S Hhtin><?n’il faulchicni, or tho 
! scythe. 

The scarlet ConqueKt on a tower was plac'd, 
With shouts, uiid soldiorH' acclamations 
grac'd . 

A pointed sivonl hung threatening o'er his 
head, 

Sustain'd but by a slender twine cf thread. 
There saw I Mars’s ides, tho Capitol, 

Tho seer in vain foretelling Cassar’n full ; 

Tho lost triumvirs, an<l tho wars they move, 

, And Antony, who lo**t tho world for love. 

, These, and a thousand more, tho fane adorn ; 
Their fates wore ])iiiutcd ere the men were 
born, 

All copio(i from the Heavens, and ruling force 
Of the red star in his n*v<jlving coiirhc. 

The form of Mars high on a chariot stood. 

All sheath'd in arms, and gruffly look’d tho 
god: 

Two geomontic figures v/cro di'-jday’d 
Above his head, a ivarrior and a maid : 

One when direct, and one wlicn retrograde. 

Tir’d with deformities of death, I bjosto 
To tho third temple of Diana chaste. 

A fi^dvan scone with *'ariouH greens was drawn, 
Shades on tho sides, and on the midst a lawn: 
Tho silver Cynthia, with lier nymphs around. 
Pursued tho flying deer, the woods with horns 
resound : 

Calisto there Uowl manifest of shame, 

And, tam*4|l a bear, the northern star became : 
Her son was next, and, by peoulmr graoet 
In the cold circle held the second plane : 

The stag Acteon in the stream haid apy’d 
The naked hnntzeaa, and, for aeringt ^’d : 
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Hia honiidf, nnknowing of hia obaogB^ pnzaae Who lorea the !htr» and ia ando’d with mia^t, 

Ihe diaae, and their mistaken maater alew» In an^ a <puatA wonld ho proud to fight. 

Fenelan Daphne too waa there to aee, There breathes nob aoaree a man on Britiah 

Apollo's love before, and now hia tree : ground 

Th* adjehung fane ih* aaaembled Gieeka ex« (An ^e for lore and anna of old renown'd) 
press’d, But would hare Bold his life to ptoohaae fame, 

And hunting of the Caljdonian beast. To Felamon or Arcite sent hia name * 

Oonidos' yaiour, and hia euTy’d prize ; And had the land aeleeted of the best, 

Ibe fatal power of Atalanta’a eyes ; Half had come henee, and let the world 

Diana’s yengeance on the victor shown, provide the rest. 

The murdresa mother, and oonauming aon ; A hundred knights with Palamon there camo, 

The Volaoian queen extended on the plain ; Approv’d in fight, and men of mighty name , 

The treason punish’d, and the traitor slain. Their arms were several, as their nations 

The rest were various huntings, well design’d, were. 

And savage beasts destroy’d, of every kind. But furnish’d all alike with sword and spear. 

The grao^ul goddess was array'd in green ; Some wore coat armour, imitating ifiiale. 

About her feet wore little beagles soon, And next their skinB were stubl^m shirts of 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions mail ; 

of their queen. Some wore a breast-plate and a light juppon, 

Her legs were buskin’d, and the left before Their horses cloth’d with rich caparison ; 

In act to shoot, a silver bow she bore, Some for defence would leathern bucklers 

And at her back a painted quiver wore. use 

She trod a wexing moon, that soon would Of folded hides, wd others shields of pruoe. 

wane, One hung a pole-axe at his saddle-bow, 

And drinking borrow’d light, be fill’d again ; And one a heavy mace to shun the foe. 

With downcast eyes, as seeming to survey One for his le^ and knees provided well, 

The dark dominions, her alternate sway. With jambeaux arm’d, and doable plates of 

Before her stood a woman in her throes, stoel. 

And call’d Lucina’s aid, her burden to disclose. This on his helmet wore a lady’s glove. 

All those the pointor drew with such com- And that a sleeve embroider’d by his love. 

maud, With Palamon, above the rest in place. 

That Katuro snatch’d the ponoU from his Lyourgns came, the surly king of Thra^ ; 

band, Black was hia beard, and manly was his face ; 

Asbam’d and angry that his art could feign The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 

And mend the tortures of a mother’s pain. And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red : 

Theseus behold the fanes of evoiy god. He look’d a lion with a gloomy store, 

And thought his mighty cost waa well be* And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair : 

stow'd. Big-bon’d, and large of limbs, with sinews 

So princes now their poets should regard ; strong. 

But few can write, and fewer oan reward, Broad-shoulder’d, and his arms were round 

The theatre thus rais’d, the lists enclos’d, and long, 

And all with vast magnificence diBix>8*d, Four milkwhite bnUs (the .Thracian nse of 

We leave the monar^ pleas’d, and haste to old) 

bring Were yok’d to draw his oar of bumisb’d gold. 

The knights to combat, and their arms to Upright he stood, and bore aloft his shield, 
sing. Conspiouous from afar, and overlook’d the 

field. 

■ His snreoat vras a bear^skin on his back ; 

His bair hung long behind, and glossy raven 
BOOK in. black. 

His ample forehead bore a coronet, 

' The day approach’d when Fortune should With sparkling diamonds and with rubies 
decide set ; 

Th’ important enterprise, and give the bride ; Ten brace, and more, of grey bounds, snowy 
For now the rivals round ibs world had fair, 

Bought, And tallas stags, ran loose, and oours’d around 

And each his rival, well appointed, brought, his chair, 

The nations, far and near, contend in choice, A match for paids in flight, in grapUng for 
And eend the flower of war by public voice ; the bear ; 

That after, or before, 'rfere never known With golden mnailee all their mouths were 

Snoh ohiefSi as each an army seem’d alone : bound, 

Beside the ehemiuons, all of high deme, And ooUars of tlmsame their neoks murroond. 

Who knighth^ and de^ of chivaky, Thus through the firids Lycorgns took his 
Thronged to ine Hats, and envy*d to behold *way: 

The names of others, not their own, enroU’d. ffis hundred kniglile attend in pomp and proud 
Kor seoiim it strange ; for every imUe knight amy. 
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To mMk this inc«PMmh> with stzoiig Aroito 

OMBIO 

fimetrioB, king of Indo, n mighty nunOt 
On a boy ooimer» goodly to 
The trapping! of his horse adorn’d with 
berbimns gold. 

Not Mars bestr^e a steed with greater grace ; 
His snrcoat o’er his arms was cloth of Thrace, 
Adorn’d with pearls, all orient, round, and 
great: 

His saddle was of gold, with emeralds set. 

His shoulders largo a mantle did attire, 

With rubies thick and sparkling as the fire : 
HU amber>colour*d lool|p in ringlets run, 

With graceful negligence, and shone against 
the Sun ; 

His nose was aquiline, hU eyes were blue, 
Buddy hU lips, and fresh a:^ fair his hue : 
Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen, 


[Jon 


* 

Who first, or lasti or how the knights ad- 
dress’d 

Their tows, or who was fairest at the taet | 
Whose Toioo, whose graoeful danoe, did most 
surprise ; 

Soft amorous sighs, and sQent love of OSTM. 
The rivals call my Muse another way. 

To sing their vigils for th* ensuing day. 

*Twas ebbing darkness, past the noon of night, 
And Phosphor, on the confines of the light, 
PromU’d the Sun, ere day began to spring ; 
The tuneful lark already stretch’d her wing, 
And, fiiokoring on her nest, made short essays 
to sing : 

When wakeful Pnlamon, preventing day, 

Took to ^ royal lists hU early way. 

To Venus at her fane, in her own bouse, to 
pray. 

There, falling on his knees before her shrine. 


Whoso dusk set off the whiteness of the 
skin : 

His awful presence did the crowd surprise, 
Nor durst the rash spectator meet hi» eyes, 
Eyes that confess'd him bom for kingly sway. 
So fierce they flash'd intolcrable»day. 

His age in Nature’s youthful prime appear’d. 
And just began to bloom his yellow beiurd. 
Whene’er ho spoke, hU voice was heard 
• around, 

Iioud as a tnimpet, with a silver sound : 

A laurel wreath’d hin temples, fresh and green ; 
And myrtle sprigs, the marks of love, were 
mix’d between. 

Upon hU fist he bore, for his delight. 

An eagle well reclaim'd, and lily white. 

HU hundred knights attend him to the war, 
All arm’d for battle $ save their beads were 
bare. 

Words and devices blaz’d on every shield, 

And pleasing was the terror of the field. 

For kings, and dukes, and barons you might 
see, 

like sparkling stars, though different in de- 
groe, 

AH for th’ increase of arms, and love of 
ohivaixy. 

Before the king tame leopards led the way. 
And troops of lions innocently play. 

So Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies 
rode, 

And beasU in gamboU fxUk’d before the 
honest god. 

In thU array the war of either side 
Thzongh AthsM pass’d with military pride. 

At prime, they enter’d on the Sunday mom ; 
IPiph tapestry spread the streets, and flowers 
the posts ai^m. 

The town was aU a jubilee of feasts ; 

So Tlieseiu will’d, in hononr of hU guests ; 

with open arms the king embrac’d, 
Then all tiie rest in their degrees were grac’d. 
No harbianer was needful for a night, 

For evety house wae proud to lodge a knight. 

I Pfua MU royal treat, nor must relate 
The gifts bestow’d, nor how ths ehaiivioiis 
sates 


He thus implor'd with prayers her power 
divine. 

Creator Venus, gonUl power of love, 

Tlio bliss of men Mow and go<U above ! 
Beneath the sliding Sun thou mnn'st thy race. 
Dost fairest shine, and best booomo thy place. 
For thee the winds their easiora blasts for- 
bear, 

Thy month rovoala the spring, and opens all 
the year. 

Thoo, Goddess, thee the storms of winter fly, 
Earth smiles with flowers xenoiring, laughs 
sky, 

And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes 
apply. 

For thee the lion loaths the taste of blood, 
And roaring hunts hU female through the 
wood : 

For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the stream, and snuff their absen 
loves. 

’TU thine, whato’or is pleasant, good, or fair ; 
All nature U thy province, life thy care : 

Thou mad’st the world, and dost the world 
repair. 

Thou gladder of the mount of Cjrtheron, 
Increase of Jove, companion of the Sun ; 

If o’er Adonis touch’d thy tender heart. 

Have pity, goddess, for thou know'st the 
smart. 

Alas I 1 have not words to tell my grief ; 

To vent my sorrow would be some reUef ; 
Light sufferings give us leisure to complain ; 
We groan, bat cannot speak, in greater paiau 
O gf^ess, tell thyself what I would say, 

Thou know’st it, and I feel too much to pray. 
So grant my suit, as I enforce my might, 

In love to be thy champion and Giy k^ht s 
A servant to thy sex, a alave to thM, 

A foe prof est to barren ohastity. 

Nor a^ I fame or honour of field. 

Nor choose I more to vanquish than to yMd; 
In my diviffb Emilia make me bleat. 

Let fate, or partial Chance, ika rust * 

Find thou the manner, aand mcaaa pire- 
pare. 

P o ss essi on, more than eonqpeet, Ig my 
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Marci is tho warrior's god ; in him it lies, 

On whom ho favours to confer the prize ; 

With smiling aspect yon serenely move 
In yonr fifth orb, and role tho realm of love. 
Tlio Faios but o^y spin the coarser due, 

Tho finest of tho wool is left for you. 

Spare mo but one small portion of tho twine, 
Atkl lot tho sisters cut below your line : 

The rost among the rubbish may thoy sweep, 
Or add it to the yam of some old miser's heap. 
But, if you this ambitious prayer deny 
(A wish, I grant, beyond mortdity), 

Then lot mo sink beneath proud Arcito’s arms. 
And I, once dead, lot him possess her charms." 
Thus ondod ho ; then, with observance due. 
The sacred inconso on her altar threw : 

Tho curling smoko mounts heavy from the 
fires ; 

At length it catches flamo, and in a blaze ex- 
pires ; 

At once the gracious goddess gave the sign, 
Hor statue shook, and tromblcfl all tho shriiio: 
Pleas'd Palamou tho tardy omon took, 

For, sinco tho flames pursu'd tho trailing 
smoko, 

lie know his boon was granted ; but tho day 
To distance driven, and joy adjourn'd with 
long dolay. 

Now Mom with rosy light had stroiik'd tho 
aky, 

Up rose tho Sun, and up roso Emily ; 
Address'd her early stops to Cynthia's fane, 

In state attoiidoii by hor maiden train, 

Who boro tho vosts that holy rites rc<iuiro, 
Inconso, and odorous gums, an<l cover’d fire. 
Tho plenteous horns with pleasant iticml they 
crown, 

Nor wanted aught bosidos in honour of the 
Moon. 

Now while the temple smok’d with hallow'd 
steam, 

Thoy wash tho virgin in a living stream : 

Tlio secret cerenionios I cmiccal. 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal ; 

But such they wore as pagan uso requir’d. 
Perform'd by women when tho men retir'd. 
Whoso eyos profane their chaste mysterious 
rites 

Might turn to scandal, or obscene delights. 
Well-nicanors think no harm ; but for tho rest. 
Things socrod they pervert, and silence is tho 
best. 

Hor shining hair, uncomb'd, was loosely spread, 
A crown of mastloss oak adorn’d her head ; 
When, to the shrine approach'd, tho si^otless 
maid 

Had kindling fires on cither altar laid 
(The rites wore such as wore observ'd of old. 
By Statins in his Theban story told), 

Then kneeliug with her hands across her 
breasty 

Thus lowly she prefeir'd her GbasUi request : 

** O goddm, haunter of the woodland 
green, 

To whom both Heaven and Eexih and Seas 
eze aeea^ 


Queen of the nether skies, where half the 
year 

Thy silver beams descend and light the gloomy 
sphere; 

Goddess of maids, and conscious of our hearts. 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts. 
Which Niobe's devoted issue felt, 

When hissing through the skies tho feather'd 
deaths were de^t. 

As 1 desire to live a virgin life, 

I Nor know the name of mother or of wife. 

{ Thy votresB from my tender years I am. 

And love, like thee, the woods and S3dvan 
game. 

Like death, thou know^st, I loathe the zmptial 
state, 

And man, tho tyrant of our sex, I hate, 

A lowly servant, but a lofty mate. 

Whore love is duty on tho female side, 

On theirs more sensual gnat, and sought with 
surly pride. 

Now by thy triple shape, as thou art scon 
In Heaven, Earth, Hell, and everywhere a 
queen. 

Grant this my first desire : — ^lot discord ccaso. 
And make betwixt the rivals lasting peace ; 
Quench their hot fire, or far from mo removo 
Tho flamo, and turn it on some other love ; 

Or, if my frowning stars have so decreed, , 
That one must bo rejected, one succeed, 

Make him my lord, witliin whoso faithful 
breast 

Is fix’d my imago, and who loves mo best. 

But, oh ! cv’u that avert ! I choose it not, 

But take it as tho least unluippy lot. 

A nmiil I am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh ! let mo still that spotless name retain ! 
Frequent tho forests, thy chaste will obey, 
And only make tho beasts of chase my 
I 

Tlio flames ascend on cither altar clear. 

I While thus tho blameless maid address’d her 
! prayer. 

I When, lo ! tho burning fire that ohone so 
I bright 

i Flow off, all sudden, with extinguish’d light. 
And left one altar dork a little space. 

Which turn’d self-kindled, and renew’d tho 
blaze ; 

; Tlio other victor-flame a moment stood, 

! Then fell, and lifeless loft th’ extinguish’d 
wooil ; 

For over lost, th' irrevocable light 
Forsook tho blackening coals, and sunk to 
night : 

At cither end it whistled as it flew, 

And as the brands were green, so dropp'd the 
dew. 

Infected as it fell with sweat of sanguine hue. 
The maid from that ill omen turn'd her 
eyes. 

And with loud shrieks and clamours rent tbo 

; 

Nor knew what signified the boding ' 

But found the powers displeas'd, arid U^d 
the wxstb divine. 
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Then diook ilie Baored ehrine, and audden 
liglit 

Sprung througli the vaulted roof, and made 
the temido bright. 

The power behold ! the power in glory shone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known ; 
The rest, a huntress issuing from the wood, 
Keclining on her cornel spear she stood. 

Then gracious thns began : “ Dismiss thy 

fear. 

And Heaven’s unchang’d decrees attentive 
hear : 

More powerful gods have tom thee from my 
side, • 

Unwilling to resign, and doom'd a bride ; 

Tlio two. contending knights are weigh’d 
above : 

One Mors protects, and one the queen of 
love; 

But which the man, is in i\w Thundcror’s 
breast ; 

Tliis ho pronounc’d, ’tis ho who loves theo 
Iwst. 

Tho fire that onco extinct reviv’d ligiiiu, 
Foreshows the lovo allottc<l to reiniiin. 

Faro well ! ” sho said, and vaiiishM from tho 
place ; 

Tho sheaf of arrows shook and rattled in tho 
caso. 

Aghast at this tho royal virgin stood 
Disclaim’d, and now no more a sister of tho 
wood ; 

Blit to tho parting goddess ilius sho pray’d : 

“ Propitious still bo present to my aid, 

Nor qiiito abandon yovar once favour’d maid.” 
Then sighing sho return’d ; but smil’d be- 
twixt, 

With ho])es, and fears, and joys, with sorrows 
xiiixt. 

The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who shar’d the heptarchy of power, 
His steps held Anuto to the templo l>eut, 

T* adore with pagan rites tho power aruii- 

latent ; 

Then prostrate, low before his altar lay. 

And rais’d his manly voice, and thus began to 
pniy : 

** Strong go<l of arms, w'hoso iron sceptro 
sways 

Tlie freezing north and Hyperborean seas, 

And Scytliinn colds, and Thracia’a winter 
coast, 

Wlicro stand tby atoeds, and thou art honour'd 
most : 

Thoro most, but everywhere tby power is 
known. 

The fortnno of tho fight is all thy own ; 

Terror ia tbino, and wild amazement, filing 
From out thy chariot, withers ev’n tho atrong; 
And diaarray and shameful rout ensue. 

And force ia added to the fainting crew. 
Aeknowledg’d aa thou art, accept my prayer, 
If ai^bl I have achiev’d deserve thy care ; 

II to my utmost power with award and shield 
f dar’A the death, unknowing how to yield, 
Andf lit my nuik, etUl kept the field : 


Then let my arms prevail, by thee auetain’d, 
That Emily by ooiftiaeat may be gain'd. 

Have pity on my pains ; nor thoee unknown 
To Mam, whioh, vl'ben a lover, were bie own. 
Venus, the public oare of all above. 

Thy atubbom heart has softened into love t 
Now by her blandishments and powerful 
channa, 

When yield^ sho lay curling in thy arma, 
Ev’n by thy shame, if shaino it may bo call’d, 
When Vulcan had thoo in his not outhrall'd t 

0 onvy’d ignominy, sweet disgraiHs, 

When every God that saw theo wish’d thy 
place ! 

By those dear pleasures aid my arms in fight. 
And make me conquer in niy imtrou’s right : 
For I am young, a novice in the* trade, 

Tho fool of love, unpractis’d to ]Hirsuado, 

And want tho soothing arts that <»Htch tho 
fair. 

But, caught myself, lie struggling in the 
snare ; 

And she 1 love, or laughs at all my pain, 

Or knows )ier worth too well, and pays mo 
with disdain. 

For sure 1 am, unless I win in arms, 

'J’o siaiitl oxidudod from Kniilia’s eliarms : 

Nor can iny siroiigth avail unless by thoo 
Endued by force 1 gain the victory ; 

Then for the fire whicdi warm’d thy goii’rouii 
heart, 

Pity thy subject’s pains and cipial smart. 

Ko bo the morrow’s sweat ami laiiour mine, 
The piUm and honour of Die conquest thine : 
Then sluill the war, and Hieru deiiate, and 
strife 

Immortal, bo tbo business of my life ; 

And in thy fane, tho dusty spoils among, 
High on the burnish’d roof my banner shall 
bo hung. 

Bank’d w'ith my champion’s bmrkicrs, and 
below. 

With arms revers’d, th’ mdiievcmeiits of my 
foe; 

And while those limbs the vital spirit feeds. 
While tlay to night and night to day succeodji. 
Thy smoking altar shall be fill with foml 
Of iiiconso, and tho gruUfful Hicam of blood ; 
Bumt-offerings morn and ovciiing shall l)0 
thine, 

And fires eternal in thy templo shincf. 

Tho bush of yellow beard, this Icmg< h of hair, 
Which from my birth inviolato I bear. 
Guiltless of steel, and from tho razor free, 
Shall fall a plenteous crop, rosorv’d for theo. 
So may iny arms with victory be blost, 

1 ask no more ; let Pate dispose tho rest,” 

'rho chamfiion ceas’d ; there follow'd in the 

cloims *■ 

A hollow groan, a murmuring wind arose ; 
Tho riufi^ of iron, that on the doors were 
hung ^ 

Sent out a jarring sound, M^d harshly mug ; 
The bolted gates flew open at the blast, 

storm rushed in, and Arcite stood 
aghast; 
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Uia JUunas wm blown ndde, yofe obom tiiesr 

bvigbi, 

Fonn’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 
Then from the ground a aoont began to xiee, 
Sweet-emelling ae aooepted aaoriBcei 
Thia omen pl^’d, and aa the-flamea aapize 
With odorooB inoenae Axoite heapa the fire ; 

Nor wanted hymna to Mara, or heathen 
oharma ; 

At length the nodding atatne olaa^d hia arma, 
And with a anllen aonnd and feeble cry 
Half aonk, and half prononne'd, the word of 
▼iotory. 

For thia, with aool doYout, ho thank'd the 
god, 

And, of aoooeaa aeonre, return’d to hU abode. 
Theae vows, thua granted, raiaod a atrife 
above, 

Betwixt the god of war, and queen of love. 

8he, granting first, had right of time to 
plead: 

But he had granted too, nor would recede. 

Jove waa for Venua ; but he fear’d hia wife, 

And aoom'd unwilling to decide the aitife : 

Till Saturn from hia leaden throne oroao. 

And found a way the difference to compose. 
Though sparing of hia grace, to mischief 
bent, 

He seldom does a good with good intent. 
Wayward, but wise, by long experience taught 
To please both parties, for ill ends he sought ; 
For thia advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be outridden, though outran. 

By Fortune he was now to Venua trin’d, 

A^ with stem Mars in Capricorn waa join’d ; 
Of him disposing in hia own abode. 

Ho sooth’d the goddess while he gall’d the 
god: 

Ceaae, daughter, to complain, and stint the 
strife, 

Thy Balamon shall have his promis’d wife ; 

And Mars, the lord of conquest, in the fight 
With i>alm and laurel shall adorn hia knight. 
Wide is my course, nor turn I to my place, 

Till length of time, and move wi^ tardy 
pace. 

Man feels mo when I preaa th’ ethorial plains, 
My hand ia heavy and the wound remains. 

Mine is the shipwreck in a watery sign. 

And in an earthy, the dark dungeon mine. 

Cold, shivering agues, melanohcdy care. 

And bitter, bitting winds, and poison’d air. 

Are mine, and w^nl death, resulting from 
despair. 

The-throtling quinaey 'tis my star appoints. 

And rheumatisms ascend to rack the joints ; 
When churls rebel against their native prince, 

1 arm their hands, and furnish the pretence ; 
And, housing in the Isom’s hateful sign, 

Bought senates and deserting troops are 
mine. 

Mine ia the privy poisoning ; I oomiliand 
Unkindly aeadhns and ungrateful land. 

By me kings' palaces are push'd to ground, 

And miners enish'd beneitb thdr mines axe 
found. 


ID ABOEXB. [Fovbibh. 

*Twms I slew Samson whmi the piUar^d bsU 
Fell ddwn, and emsh'd the many with the 
USL 

My looking is^the fire of pestOenoe, 

That sweeps at ones the people and the 
prince. 

Now weep no more, but trust thy grandsixe’s 
art, 

Man shall be pleas’d, and then perform thy 
part. . 

'Tis ill, though different your complexions 
are, 

The family of Heaven for men should war.” 
Th’ expedient pleas’d^ where neither lost his 
right, 

Man had the day, and Venns had the night. 
The management they left to Chrofios’ care ; 
Now turn we to th’ effect, and sing the war. 

In Athens all was pleasure, mirth, and 
play, 

All proper to the spring and sprightly May, 
Which every soul inspir'd with such delight, 
’Twas jesting all the day, and love at night. 
Heaven smil'd, and gladded was the heart of 
man ; 

And Venus had the world as when it first 
began. 

At length in sleep their bodies they compose, 
And dreamt the future fight, and oarly rose. 

Now scarce the dawning day began to 
spring. 

As at a signal given the streets with damonra 
ring: 

At once the crowd aroso ; confus’d and high 
Ev’n from the Heaven was heard a shouting 
cry; 

For Mars was oarly up, and rous'd the sky. 
The gods came downward to behold tho 
wars. 

Sharpening their sights and leaning from their 
stars. 

Tho neighing of tho generous horse was 
hea^, 

For battle by the busy groom prepar'd ; 
Bustling of harness, rattling of the shield, 
Clattering of armour, furbish’d for the field. 
Crowds to the castle mounted up the street. 
Battering the pavement with their conrsera* 
feet ; 

The gree^ sight might there devour the gold 
Of glittering arms, too dazzling to behold ; 
And polish’d steel that oast the view aside. 
And crested morions, with their plumy pride. 
Knights, with a long retinue of their squires. 
In gaudy liveries march, and qnaint attires. 
One lac'd the helm, another held the lance, 

A third the shining buckler did advance. 

Tho courser paw’d the ground with restless 
feet, 

And snorting foam'd, and champ’d the golden 
bit. 

The smiths and annouren on palfrsys ride, 
Files in their handa, and biunmera at t^ir 
aide. 

And nails for loosen'd ipear% and thonp for 
dddds psovido. 
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Bed was his banner, and display’d abroad 
bloody colours of his patron ip>d. 

At that self moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus and the rising sun ; 

Wav’d by the wanton winds his banner flies. 
All maiden, white, and shares the people’s 
eyes. 

From east to west, look all tho world around. 
Two troops so match’d were never to bo 
found ; 

Such bodies built for 'strength, of equal ago, 

In stature siz'd ; so proud an equipage ; 

Tho nicest eye could no distinction make. 
Whore lay th* advantage, or what side to 
take. 

Thus rang’d, the liorald for the last pro- 
claims 

A silence while they annwor’d to their names ; 
For so tho king dec rend, to Hliiin the euro, 

Tho fraud of iniiMters folHu, tho common bane 
of war. 

Tlio tale was just, and then tho gates were 
clos'd, 

And chief to chief, and troop to troop op- 
|k>mM. 

Tlio heralds last retir'd, and loudly cryM, 

Tho fortune of tho field ho fairly try’d. 

At this, tho challeugor with fierco defy 
llis trumpet sounds ; tho challeng'd makes 
reply : 

With clangor rings the field, resounds the 
vaulted sky. 

Their vizors closed, their liineos in tho rest, 

Or at tho helmet pointed, or tlio <‘r(vst ; 

They vanish from tho barrier, 8poe«l tlu» race. 
And, spurring, see duiTonso the middle space. 
A olouil of smoke envelops either host. 

And all at once the eombataiitM are lost . 
Darkling they join adverse, and slux'k tin- 
seen, 

Coursers with cuiirserH justling, men with 
men ; 

As, labouring in col ipso, awhih^ they stay. 

Till the next blast of wind restores the day. 
They look anew : tlu« beauteous form of tight 
Is chang’d, and war appears, a gri/dy sight. 
Two troops in fair array one moment show’d. 
The next, a fiobl with fallen bodies strow'd ; 
Not hiUf the number in tlieir seats are found; 
But men and stiK^ils lie groveling on the 
ground. 

Tho points of stH)arM arc stuck within the 
zhieltl, 

Tbo stowls without their riders seov,r tho 
field. 

Tho knighU xinhorsM, on foot roiu-w the 
fight ; 

Tho glitteriug faulehious cast a gle.iming 
light ; ^ 

Hauberks and helms am hew’d with many a 
wound. 

Out spins tho streiuuing blood, and dyes tho 
ground, t 

The mighty maces with such haste descend. 
They break tho bonoe^ and make the solid 
armour bond. 


This tbnists amid the throng with furious 
foroi^; 

Down goes at once tho horseman and tho 
horse; 

That courser stumbles on the fallen steed. 
And, floundering, throws the rider o’er hi.s 
head. 

One rolls along, a foot-ball to his foes ; 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 
This halting, this disabled with his wound. 

In triumph led, is to the pillar bound ; 

Whore, by the king’s award, he must abide, 
There goes a captive led on t’ other side. 

By fits they cease ; and,, loaning on £he lance, 
Take breath awhile, and to now figlit ad- 
vance. 

Full oft tho rivals met, and neither spar'd 
His ntmost force, and each forgot to ward. 
Tho head of this was to tho saddle bent. 

The other bmkwani to the crupper sent : 
Both were by turns unliors’d; tho jealous 
blows 

Fall thiok and heavy, when on foot they elate. 
So deep their faulchious bite that every 
stroke 

j Pierc'd to tho quick, and equal wounds they 
gave and took. 

Bomo far asunder by tho tides of men, 
like adamant and steel they meet again. 

So when a tiger sucks tho bullock’s blood, 
A famish'd lion, issuing from the wood, 

Roar.s lordly fierce, and challenges tho food : 
Kach claims possession, neither will obey. 

But both their paw.s are fasten’d on tho prey; 
They bite, they tear, and while in vain they 
strive, 

The swains come arm’d between, and both to 
distance drive. 

At length, an Fate fore<1oom*d, and all 
things tend 

By course of time to their appointed end : 
iSo w’hon the Sun to west wh.s far detain’d. 

And both afresh in mortail battle join'd, 

; The strong Finotrius came in AitnUt's aid. 

And Palamon with odds W'as overlaid : 
j For, turning short, ho struck with all his 
' might 

, Full on tho helmet of th' unwary knight. 

' Deep was the w*ouud ; ho stagger’d with the 
blow, 

j And turn'd liim to his unexi>cctod foe ; 

I Whom w'itli such force ho struck, he fell’d 
him down, 

Aii«l cleft the circle of his golden crown. 

But Arcite’s men, who now prevail’d in fight, 
Twice ten at once surround tho single knight; 
O'erpowerM, at length, they force him to the 
grountl. 

Unyielded as ho was, and to the pillar bound ; 
And king Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain. 

Who now laments bnt F^amon, compell'd 
No more to try thd foitnne the field I 
And, worse than death, te view with hateful 
eyes 

Wb rival’s tionqiMst, and lenonnoe the prise ! 
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The zoyal judig* <m bis tribniud plao’d. 

Who bad b^ld the fight from first to last. 

Bad cease tbe war; pronomtoing from on high, 
Aroite of Thebes had won tbe beauteous Emily. 
The sound of trumpets to the voice reply’d. 

And round the royal lists the heralds cry'd, 

** Aroite of The^s has won the beauteous 
bride.” 

The people rend the skies with vast 
applause ; 

All own the chief, when Fortune owns the cause. 
Ardte is own’d ev’n by the gods above, 

And conquering Mars insults the f|ucon of love. 
So laugh’d he, whoz^tho rightful Titan fail’d, 
And Jove’s usur[)ing ariiis in Heaven prevaird ; 1 
Laiigh’d all the powers wlio favour tyranny ; 
And all the standing army of the sky. 

But Venus with dejeetod eyes appears, 

And, wcc])iiig, on the lists distill'd her tears ; 
Her will refus'd, whieli grieves a woman most. 
And, in her chunipion foil’d, llto e.auHO of 
Love is lost. 

TUI Saturn said, ** Fair daughter, now' bo Hiill, 
The blustering fool has Matisf 3 **d his will ; 

His boon is given ; his knight has gain'd the 
day. 

But lost the i)ri7.o, lir arrears are yet to )iay. 
Thy lu)ur is (^otim, and mine the core shiiJi t>o 
To please thy knight, and set thy [trouiiso 
free.” 

Now while the heralds run the lists around, 
And A rente, Arcitc, Heaven and Earth 
resound ; 

A miriude (nor loss it could be call'd) 

Their joy with unexpected sorrow pull’d. 

The victor knight h:ul laid liis helm aside. 

Part for his ease, the greater jmrt for pride : 
llare-heiulod, popularly low ho bow’d. 

And paid the saliitathms of the crowd. 

Then, s]tiirriiig ut full speed, mu endlong on 
Where Theseus sate on his imperial throne ; 
Furious lie drove, and upward cast his eye, 
WThero next the tpieeu was xdoc’d his Emily; 
Then passing to the saddle-bow he bent : 

A sweet regard the gracious virgin lent 
(For women, to Die bra**o an easy prey. 

Still follow Ftjrlniio where she loinls the way) ; 
Just then, from earth siirung out a Ashing 
fire. 

By Pluto sent, at Saturn’s laid desire : 

The startling stood was seiz'd with sudden 
fright, j 

And bounding, o'er the pummel cost the i 
knight ; 

Forward ho flew*, and, X’itching on his hcml, 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for deorl. 
Black was his count’nanco in a Uitlo space. 

For all the blood was gather'd in his face. 

Help was at hand : they rear'd him from the 
ground. 

And from his cumbrous arms his limbs 
unbound; 

Then lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning 
breath ; 

It oame, but clogg'd with symptoms of his 
death. 


The eadd]e*bow the noblo paste had preat. 

All bruis’d and mortify*d bia manly breast. 
Him still antrano'd and in a litter laidt 
They bore from field and to bia bed omTsy'd. 
'At length he wak’d, and, with a feeble cry, 
The word he first pronounc’d was Emily. 
Meantime the king, though inwardly be 
mourn’d, 

In x)omp triumxihant to the town return’d. 
Attend^ by the chiefs who fought the field 
(Now friendly' mix’d, and in one troop com* 

XioU'd). 

Oomxios’d his looks to counterfeited cheer. 
And loulo them not for Arcite’s life to fear. 
Hut that wliiuh gladdo<l all the warrior- train, 
Though moat wore sorely woundeil, none were 
slain. 

The surgeons soon dosx>oird them of their 
arms. 

And some with salves they cure, and some 
with charms ; 

Foment the bruises, and the X'aiim assuage, 
Ami heal their inward hurts with sovereign 
dmughts of sago. 

The king in porsoii visits all around, 

Coitiftu’is the sick, coiigmtulatOM the sound ; 
HuiioiirK the princely chiefs, rewards the rest. 
And Injlds for thrice three days a royal feast. 
Nono was disgrac'd ; for falling is no shame. 
And cowardice alone is loss of faino. 

’i'hu venturous knight is from the saddle 
ilirown ; 

Hut 'tis the fault of furtiino, not his own. 

If crowds and the coiu|ueriiig side 

adorn, 

Tlie victor under better stars was born : 

Tlie bravo man sc^r^ks not popular axiplauso, 
Nor, ovorxiower’d with arms, deserts his 
cause ; 

Unsham’d, though foil'd, ho docs tlio best he 
can : 

Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. 

Thus Theseus sniil'd on all with e<|ual grai!e; 
And each was set lutcording to his phujo. 

With ease were reconcil'd the differing parts, 
For envy never d wed Is in noble hearts. 

At length they took their leave, the time ox* 
pir'd, 

Well pleas’d, and to their sovorol homes 
retir'd. 

Meanwhile the health of Arcito still im- 
pairs ; 

From bml i>rocceds to w'orso, and mocks the 
leeches* cares ; 

Swoln is his breast, his inward pains increoMe; 
All means are us'd, and all without sucoess. 
The clotted blood li«ss heavy on his heart, 
Corruxits, and there remains spite of art t 
Nor breathing veins, nor cupping, will pre- 
vail ; 

All outwanl roroc^Uos and inward fail ; 

The mdld of Nature’s fabric is destroy'd. 

Her vessels discompos’d, herMrtne Toid ; 

The bellows of his lungs begin to swelly 
All out of frame is ev^ secret o<dl. 

Nor can the good rocetTe, nor bad expeL 
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VImm bMtiUiiff otgWM^ «bai irfUte opi^n^ 
VHA <r«noBi aooii dbrt^ tbt afawwavC his 
bsMMlt 

Kmight fMTofltfl him to turn alMuiidmi'd Kft, 

Nor ▼oifiit*fl upward aid, nor downward laao^ 
tire. 

The midmost region batter'd and destrc^'d, 
When Nature cannot woris, th* effect of eft is 
void. 

For phyido can but mend our cra^ state, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. 

Aroite is doom'd to die in all his pride, 

Must leave hi« youth, and yidd his beauteous 
bride, 

Gain'd hardly, against right, and unenjoy'd. 
When *twas declar'd all hope of life was post. 
Conscience (that of all physio works the last) 
Caus’d him to send for Emily in haste. 

With her, at his desire, came Palamon : 

Then, on his pillow rais'd, ho thus begun : 

** No language can express the smallest part 
Of what I feel and suffer in my heart. 

For yon, whom best I love and value most. 
But to your service I bequeath my ghost ; 
Which, from this mortal body when unty’d, 
Unseen, unheard, shall hover at your side. 

Nor fright you waking, nor your sleep offend, 
But wait officious, and your stops attend : 

How I have lov’d, excuse my faltering tongue, 
My spirits feeble and my pains are stoong : 
This I may say, I only grieve to die 
Booanso I lose my charming Emily : 

To die, when Heaven had put you in my 
power. 

Fate could not choose a more malicious hour * 
What greater curse could envious Fortune 
give. 

Than just to die when I began to live ! 

Vain men ; how vanishing a iiliss wo crave : 
Now worm in love, now withering in the 
grave. 

Never — O never more to see the Snn ; 

Still dark, in a damp vanlt, and still alone ! 
This fate is oommoii ; but I lose my breath 
Near bliss, and yet not bloas'd before my 
death. 

Farewell ! but toko me dying in your arms, 
'Tis all 1 can ordoy of all your charms : 

This hand I cannot but in death resign ; 

Ah, could 1 live ! but while 1 live *tia mine. 

I feol my end approach, and, thus embrac'd. 
Am pleas'd to die ; but hoar mo speak my 
last. 

Ah ! my sweet foe, for you, and yon alone, 

I bxoko my faith with injur'd Pslamon. 

But Love the sense of right and wrong eon* 
founds ; 

Strong Love and proud Ambition have no 
l^unds. 

And much I doubt, ^onld Heaven my life 
prolong, 

1 should Tstam to justify my wrong s * 

For while ny fbrmer ilmes remain within, 
Bepentanoe U but want of power to sin. 

With mortal hatred I pnrsn'd hhi lifis, 

Kor h% nor yon, were gnttly of the strife i 


NortManlltrrM; yet aBoambin’d, 

Tonr beauty, and xny impoteneeof 

And his oononnent flame, that blew my fixe; 

For still our kindred soulfi bad one detdn. 

He had a momeiit's right in point of time; 
Had I seen first, then Us had been the crimes 
Fate made it mine, and jusidfy’d his right, 

Nor holds this Earth a more deserving knight. 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blocri, 

Truth, honour, all that is compris'd in good ; 
So help me Heaven, in all the world is none 
So woHhy to be lov'd as Palamon. 

He loves you too, with snoh an holy fire. 

As will not, oannot but with life expire : 

Our vow'd affeotionB both have often try'd, 
Nor any love but yours could ours divide. 
Then, by my love's inviolable band. 

By my long suffering, and my short command. 
If e’er you plight your vows when I am gone. 
Have pity on the faithful Palamon." 

This was his last; for Death came on 
amain, 

And exercis’d below his iron reign ; 

Then upward to the seat of life he goes ; 

Sense fled before him, what he touch'd he 
froze : 

Tot could he not his closing eyes withdraw, 
Though less and less of Emily he saw ; 

So, speechless, for a little apace he lay. 

Then grasp'd the hand ho hold, and sigh'd his 
soul away. 

But whither went his soul lot such relate 
Who search the secrets of the future state : 
Divines can say but what themselves believe, 
Strong proofs they have, but not domonstra* 
tivo • 

For, were all plain, then all sides must agree, 
And faith itself be lost in cerhunty 
To live i\prightly then is sure the best. 

To save ourselves, and not to damn the rest. 
The soul of Arcite went where heathens go, 
Who better live than we, though less they 
know. 

Ill Palamon a manly grief appears , 

Silent he wept, asham'd to show his tesrs. 
Emilia shriek'd but ofleo, and then, oppress'd 
With sorrow, sunk upon her lover's breast : 
Till Theseus in his arms convey'd with care. 
Far from so sad a sight the swooning fair. 
'Twero loss of time her sorrow to relate ; 

111 boars the sex a youthful lover's fate. 

When just approaching to the nuptial state : 
But, like a low*hang cloud, it rains so fast. 
That all at once it falls, and cannot last. 

The face of things is chang'd, and Athens now, 
That laugh'd so late, becomes the scone of woe: 
Matrons and maids, both sexes, every state. 
With tears lament the knight's untimely fate. 
Nor greater grief in falling Troy was seen 
For Hector's death : but Hector was not then. 
Old men with dost deform'd their hoazy hair. 
The women beat their breasts, their cheeks 
they tare. 

** Why woold'et thou go," with one eonsent 
they cry, 

** When thou had'st gold etto«igli,axkd EmilyF' 
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Old E^ieiui only eonld xofiTO hk ecnip 
WhoTHiow riumgeB of the woirld known. 

Atid rtnuoige ▼iniaritndeB of kiunaa Ikte, 

Srill oltering, nerer in a steady atate ; 

Good after and after pain delight ; 
Alternate like the eoenee of day and night : 

Skoe every man who liyee ia bora to die. 
And none can boaet ainoere felioity, 

With eqnal mind what happens let na bear. 
Nor joy nor grieye too much for things beyond 
our care. « 

like pilgrims to th* appointed plaoe we tend ; 
The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s 
end. 

Ey*n kings but play ; and when their part is 
done, 

Some otW, worse or hotter, mount the 
throne.’* 

With words like these the crowd was Ratisfy’d, 
And so they would have been hod Thchous 
dy’d. 

But he, their king, was labouring in his mind, 
A fitting place for funoml pomps to find. 
Which wore in honour of the dond design'd. 
And, after long debate, at last ho found 
(As Love itself hod mark'd the spot oi 
ground) 

That grove for ever green, that conscious 
land, 

Wlioro he with Palamon fought hand to hand : 
That where ho fed his amorous desires , 

With soft complaints, and felt his hottest 
fires. 

There other flames might waste his earthly 
part, 

And bum his limbs whore love had hom’d his 
heart. 

This once xesoly’d, the peasants wore en* 
join’d 

Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder’d oaks to find. 
With sounding axes to the grove they go. 
Fell, split, and lay the fuel on a row, 
Vnlcanian food : a bier is next prepar’d. 

On which the lifeless body should bo rear’d. 
Cover'd with cloth of gold, on which was laid 
The corpse of Arcite, in like robes array’d, * 
White gloves wero on hia hands, and' on his 
head 

A wreath of laurel, mix’d with myrtle spread. 
A sword koen-edg'd within his right ho held, 
The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field : 
Bare was his manly visage on the bier : 
Menac’d his countenance; ev’n in death 
severe. 

Then to the palace-hall they bore the knight. 
To lie in solemn state, a publio sight. 

Groans, ones, and bowlings fill the crowded 
place. 

And nnaffeeted sorrow sat on every face. 

Sad Fialamon abpve the rest appears, 

Bi sable gannents, dew’d with gnsh^ teats s 
Hk anbnm locks on etther shoiJder fl^d, 
Which to the fnneral of hk friend he vow’d : 


But Emily, an ebW; riaa Mk 

A virgin-widoir, and ^ 

And, that the pritkdy ohti^pjHi kriyp 
F^fffom’d aoQoiding to Ua 
The steed, that bore him Itvui ta 
Was t^p’d wi^ prikh’d ateel, til ahkiiing 
bright, 

And cover'd with th* achievementa of tba 
knight. 

The riders rode abreast, and one hk ahiald, 
Hia louce of eomel-wood another held ; 

The thirtl his bow, and, glorious to behold, 
The costly quiver, all of burnish’d gold. 

The noblest of the Grecians next appear, 

And, weeping, on their shoulders bore the 
bier , 

With serbor pace they march’d, and often 
staid, 

And through the master- street the corpse 
con\ cy'd. 

The housoH to their tops with black wore spread. 
And ov’n the pavements wero with mourning 
hid. 

The right side of the poll old Egons kept. 

And oTi tho left the royal ThoHOUs wept ; 

Ku<*h boro a gtildon bowl, of work divine, 

With hoiic\ fill'd, and milk, and mix’d with 
ruddy uiiio. 

Thou Palamon, the kinsman of the slain 
And after him appear'd tho illustrious traiu, 
To grooo the pomp, came Emily tho bright 
With cov(*r’tl fire, tho funeral pile to light. 
With high devotion was the service made, 
And all tho rites of pagan-honour paid t 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, must send tho shaft 
below, 

Tho bottom was full twenty fathom broad. 
With r rju'kbug straw beneath in duo proportion 
Htrow'd. 

Tho fabric R<^m'd a wood of rising green, 
With hulphur and bitumen cast between, 

To food tlio fiumoH : tho troos wero unotuouii 
fir, 

And mountain ash, tho mother of tho spear ; 
Tho mounier yew and builder oak wore there : 
The bfs'ch, the swimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a softer grain, 

And laurel^, which tho gods for conquering 
chir fb ordain. 

How thc.y wore rank'd, shall rest untold by 
me , 

With nameless nymphs that liv’d ia every 
tree ; 

Nor how the Dryads, or the woodland train, 
Dishcnfcd, ran howling o'er the plaint 
Nor hov th^ birds to foreign seats repair'd, 

Or bf*ah>t«, that bolted oat, and saw the ibewt 
bar d* 

Nor how the ground, flow clear'd, with i^kcriy 
fright 

Beheld Abe sudden Sun, a stranger to the light. 

The btraw, as first I said, v9as kid beloirs 
Of chips and sere-wood was Gie second tow ; 
The thM of greens, and timber newly fell’d 
The fourth high sta^ the fragrant odours hrid. 
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And peaxlf, and prooiona atones, and rich 
aacray, 

In midst of which, embalm’d, the body lay. 
The service sung, the maid with mooming 
eyes 

The stubble fir’d; the amouldering flames 
arise; 

This office done, she sunk upon the ground ; 
But what she spoke, recover’d from her 
swoon, 

I want the wit in moving words to dress ; 
But by themselves the tender sex may guess. 
While the devouring fire was burning fast, 
Bich Jewels in tlie flame the wealthy ca.st ; 
And some their Hhiolds, and some their lances 
threw, 

And gave their warrior's ghost, a warrior's 
duo. 

Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood. 
Wore pour’d upon the pile of 1)uriiing wood. 
And hissing flames receive, and hungry lick 
the food. 

Tlion thrice the mounted squadrons rido 
around 

The Are, and Areito’s name they thrloe 
resound ; 

Hail, and farewell, they shouted thrice amain. 
Thrice facing to the loft, and tlirico they 
turn’d again ; 

Still ns they turn’d, they boat their clattering 
shields ; 

The women mix their cries ; and Clamour Alls 
the flolds, 

The warlike wiikes <‘oniiuuud all the night. 
And funeral games were played at new roiurn- 
iug light. 

Who, naked, wrestled best, l>osmcarM with 
oil, 

Or who with gauntlets guvo or took the foil, 
1 will not tell you, nor would you attend : 

But briefly haste to my long story’s cud. 

I pass the rest : tlio yetur was fidly 
mounk’d, 

And PiUamon long since to Thebes return’d : 
When, by the (ireoians’ gonoriU consent, 

At Athens Theseus hold his parli.ament : 
Among the laws that pass'd, it wtis decrooil. 
That eom}uor’d Tliobos from bondage should 
ho freed ; 

Bosorving homage to th’ Athenian throne. 

To which the sovereign summon'd Palamou. 
Unknowing of the cause, ho took his way. 
Mournful in mind, and still in black array. 

• The monarch monutii the throne, and, plac'd 
on high. 

Commands into the court the beauteous 
Emily : 

So call’d, she came ; the sonato rose, and paid 
Becoming rcvorenco to the royal moitl. 

And first soft whispers through th* assembly 
went: 

With silent wonder then they watch’d th’ 
event : ' 

All hnhh’d, the king arose with awful grace, 
Deepthoui^ was in hts breast, and conusol in 
his fhee* 


At length, he sigh’d ; and, having first pre- 
par’d 

Th’ attentive aadience, thos hie will declar’d. 
“The Cause and Spring of Motion, from 
above, 

Hong down on Earth the golden chain of love : 
Groat was th’ effect, and high was his intent, 
When peace among the jarring seeds he sent, 
Fire, flood, and earth, and air, by this were 
bound. 

And love, the common link, the new creation 
crown’d. 

The chain still holds ; for, though the forms 
dooay. 

Eternal matter never wears away ; 

The same first Mover certain bounds has 
plac’d. 

How long those perishable forms shall last : 
Nor Cfji they last beyond the timo assign’d 
By that all-scoing and all-making Mind : 
Shorten thoir hours they may; for will is free; 
But never pass th’ appointed destiny. 

So men oppress’d, when weary of their breath, 
Throw off the burden, and suborn thoir death. 
Then, since those forms bogin, and have thoir 
end, 

On some unoltor’d course they sure depend : 
Parts of the whole aro we ; but God tlio 
whole : 

Who gives ns life and animating soul : 

For nature cannot from a part derive 
That being, which the whole can only give : 
Ho |>crfoct, stable ; but imperfect wo. 

Subject to change, and difiereut in degree ; 
Plants, boasts, and man ; un<l, our organs 
are, 

We more or less of his perfection .^hare. 

But by a long descent, th* othcrial fire 
Corrupts ; and forms, the mortal ])art expire 
As ho withdraws his virtue, so they pass, 

And tho same matter makes luiothor mass ; 

! This law th’ Omniscient power was pluas'il to 

i 

! That every kind should by succession live ! 

I That individuals die, his will ordains, 

1 Tho propagated species still remains. 

The monarch oak, tho patriarch i)f tho trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees ; 
'Three centuries ho grows, and three he stays 
Supremo iii state, and in three more decays ; 
So wears the |)aving pebble in the street. 

And towns and towers thoir fatal periods 
meet . 

So rivers, rapid once, now naked lie, 

Forsaken of their springs; and leave thoir 
channels tlry. 

So man, at first a diop, dilates with heat, 
'Then, form’d, the little heart begins to boat ; 
Secret he feeds, unknowing in the cell ; 

At length, for hatching ripe, he breaks the 
sheU, 

And struggles into breath, and cries for aid ; 
Then, helpless, in his mother^ lap is laid. 

Ho creeps, he walks, and, issuing into man. 
Grudges their life, froin whence his own 
began: 
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Reckless of l&ws, offeots to mle alone. 

Anxious to ieign« and restlesa on the throne : 
First Tegetive, thaa feels, and reasons last ; 
Rich of three souls, and lives all throe to 
waste. 

Some thus ; but thousands more in flower of I 
age: 

For few arrive to run the latter stage. 

Sunk in the first, in battle some are slain, ' 
And others whelm'd beneath the stormy I 
main. j 

^Vhat makes all this, but Jupiter the king, j 
At whoso command wo perish, and wo ; 
spring ? 

Then 'tis our host, sihco thus ordain'd to die, ; 
To make a virtue of nocossity. i 

Take what he gives, since to rebel is vain ; 

The bad grows better, which wo well sustain ; 
And could wo choose tho time, and choose 
aright, 

'Tis best to die, our honoitr at the height. 

■\Vlien wo have tlouo our aucostors 710 shame, ! 
But serv'd otir friemls, and well secur’d our | 
fume ; I 

Tlioii should wo wish our happy life to close, j 
And leave no more for Fortune* to dispose : • 

So sliould wo make our death a glad relief 
From future shame, from sickiiosH, and from i 
grief ; 

Enjoying wlillo wo live the present hour. 

Anti tlyiiig in onr cxeollenco and flower, 

Then rtiuiid our death-bod every friend should 
run, 

And joyous of oiir conquest early won : 

^Vhilo the intilioious world with envious tears 
Slioiild griulgo our happy end, and wish it 
theirs. 

Since then our Arciite is with honour dcml, 

AYhy should wc mourn, that ho so soon is 
freed, \ 

Or c.all untimely what tho gods decreed ? 

With grief us just, a friend may ho deplor'd, * 
From a ftml prison to free air restor'd. 

( lught ho to thank his kinninan or bin wife, 

rt»nl<l tears recall him into wTctchcd life ? 

I’heir sorrow hurt tlicmsclvca j on him ir 
lost. ; 

And, worse than both, offends his hapxiy 
ghost. i 

What then remains, but, after past annoy. 

To take the good vicissitude of joj' ‘r 
To thank thio gracious gods for what they 
give. 

Possess our souls, and, while wo live, to livo ? 
Ordain wo then two sorrows to combine. 

And in one point th' extremes of grief to join; 
That thence mnltiug joy may bo renew'd. 

As jamng notes in ^rmony conclude. 

Then I propose that Palamon shall be 
In marriage joined with beauteous Emily ; 

For which already I have gain’d th’ assent 
Of my free people in full parliament. 

Long love to her has borne the faithful 
knight. 

And wd deserv’d, hod Fortune done him 
. rigdit t 


*Tis time to mend her fleult ^ ei n oe Emily 
By Areite's death tsom fonner vows to free 
If you, fair sister, ratify th’ stooewd. 

And take him for your huaband and your 

lord, 

*Tis no dishonour to confer your graoo 
On one descended from a royal race : 

And wore ho loss, yet years of sorvioe past 
From grateful souls exact reword at last t 
Pity is Heaven’s and yours ; nor con she find 
A throne so soft as in a woman's mind.” 

Ho said: sho blush'd; and, as o’eraw'd by 
might, 

Seem'd to give Theseus what she gave the 
knight. 

Then turning to tho Theban thus ho said : 

Small arguments are needful to persua<lo 
Your temper to comply with my command ; ” 
And speaking thus, ho gave Kinilia's hand. 
Smil'd VouiiB, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain tho conquest, though ho lost tho fight ; 
And bless'd with nuptial bliss tho sweet 
laborious niglit. 

Eros, and AnbTos, on either side, 

One fir'd tho bridegroom, and otio warm’d tho 
bride ; 

And long-uitoiiding Hymen, from above, 
Shower'd on the betl tho whole Iflidion grove. 
All of u tcuour was their after-life, 

No day diHc.olowr*d with domestic strife ; 

No jciUousy, but mutual truth believ’d, 

Secure repose, anti kindness undeceiv'd, 

'rhus Heaven, beyoml tho compass of hto 
• thought, 

Sent Ikim tho blessing ho so dearly bought. 

So may tlio (luoen of love long duty blosH, 
And all true lovers find tho somo hucccsm, 

John Dnjden. — Horn 1631, Died 1700. 


660.— MAC-FLECKNOE. 

All human things arc subject to decay ; 

And, wlieti Fato siimmous, mouarcUs must 
obey. 

'J'his Flecknoo found, who, like Augustus, 
young 

Was call’d to empire, and had govern’d long; 

In proso and verso was own'd, without 
dispute, 

Through all tho realms of NonscnKc., absolute. 
This ugctl prince, now flourishing in peace, ^ > 
And blest with issue of a largo mcreose, 

Worn out with bus'noss, did at length debate 
To settle tho snccyession of tho state ; 

And iTond'ring which of all his sons wa* fit 
To reign, ami wage immortal war with Wit, 
Cried, 'Tis resolved ; for Nature pleads, that 
ho 

Should ^nly role who most resembles 
ShadwoU, alone, my perfect i«iage beoaifif^ 

Mature m dalness from hto timder yetos f 
Shadwefi, alone, of all my eons, woe ha 
Who stands confirm’d m full stopidity. 
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some faint meaning moke pretence ; 
But flmtiiipB never deviates into pense. 

Some fiM|i of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strlhe thsottgh, and make a laoid interval ; 

But Shadwefi's genuine night admits no ray ; 
His rising fogs provaU upon the day. 

Besides,- his goodly fabric fills the eye, 

And seems design’d for thoughtless majesty ; 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks, that shi^o the 
plain, 

And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Heyw<^ and Shirley were but typos of iiiee, 
Thou last groat prophet of Tautology ! 

£v*n X, a dunce of more renown than thoy. 
Was sent before but to prepare thy way ; 

And, coarsely dad in Norwich drugget, came 
To teach the nations in thy greater name. 

My warbling lute, the lute I whilom Htruiig, 
When to King John of Portugal I sung. 

Was but the prelude to that glorious day, 
When thou on silver Thames didst cut thy 
way 

With woll-tim'd oars before the royal barge, 
Swoird with the pride of thy oolestial ohorge ; 
And, big with hymn, commander of a host, 
The like was ne’er in Epsom-blankots toss’d. 
Methinks I see the new Arion sail, 

The Into still trembling nndomoath thy noil. 
At thy well-aharpen’d thumb, from shore to 
shore. 

The trebles squeak for fear, the bases roar ; 
About thy boat the little fishes throng. 

As at the morning toast that floats along. 
Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious baud, 
Thou wiold’st thy papers in thy thrashing 
hand. 

8t. Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal tune ; 
Not e'en the feet of thine own Psycho’s 
rhyme : 

Though tlioy in number as in sense excel ; 

So just, so like Tautology they fell. 

That, pale with envy, Singleton forsa ore 
The lute and sword, which ha in triumph 
boro, 

And vow’d ho ne’er would act Villorius more. 
Hero stopp'd tho good old sire, and wept 
for joy, 

In sUont raptures of tho hopeful boy. 

All arguments, but most his plays, per<iuado, 
That for anointed dulnesa he wa^ made. 

Close to tho walls which fair Augusta bind 
(The fair Augusta, much to fears ineUiiM) 

An ancient fabric, raised t’ inform the hight. 
There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight, 

A watch-tower once ; but now, fate 
enrdains, 

Of all the pUo an empty name remains ; * * 
Near these a naraory erects its head. 

Where queens are form’d, and future heroes 
bred; 

, Where tiiifledg*d actors learn to laugh and 
cry, ,■» 

Where infant punks their tender Toieo«s try. 
And little Haidmins the gods defy. 

Qveat Fleieher never in bmddns here, 

Kog greater Jenaon deree in edolui appeer s 


But gentle Simidn jnst reception finds 
Ami^ this monument of vanidi’d minds ; 
Pore clinches the suburban muse affords, 

And Fenton waging hannless war with words. 
Here Fleoknoe, as a place to fame wdl- 
known. 

Ambitiously design’d his Shadwoll’s throne : 
For ancient Bekker prophesied, long since, 
That in this pile'sho^d reign a mighty prince. 
Bom for a scourge of wit, and flail of sense ; 
To whom true dulness should some Psyches 
owe ; 

But worlds of misers from his pen should 
flow ; 

Humorists and hypocrites it should produce ; 
Whole Baymond familiea, and tribes of 
Bruce. 

Now empress Fame hod publish’d tho 
renown 

Of Shadwell’s coronation through the town. 
Hous’d by report of Fame, the nations meet, 
h’rom near Bun Hill, and distant WatUng 
Street ; 

No Persian carpets spread th’ imperial way. 
But scatter'd limbs of mangled jioota lay ; * * 
Bilk’d stationers for yeomen stood prepar’d. 
And Horringmon was captain of the guard. 
The hoary prince in majesty appear’d. 

High on a throne of his own labours rear’d. 
At his right hand our young Asoanius sat. 
Homo’s other hope, and pillar of the state ; 
His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, 
grace, 

And lambont dulnesa play'd around hia face. 
As Hannibal did to tho tUtors come. 

Sworn by his sire a mortal foe to Homo, 

So Shadwell swore, nor riiould his vow be 
vain, 

That he, till death, true dulness would main- 
tain ; 

And, in his father’s right, and realm’s defence, 
Ne'er to liavo peace with Wit, nor truce with 
Sense. 

Tho king himself the sacred unotion made. 

As king by office, and as priest by trade. 

In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 

Ho placed a mighty mng of potent ole ; 

Love’s Kingdom ” to his right he did 
convoy 

At once his sceptre and his nde of sway ; 
Whoso righteous lore tho prinoe had practis’d 
yonng, 

And from whoso loins recorded Psyche sprang : 
His temples last with poppies were o'orsprei^ 
That, n^ding, seem’d to oonaeorate his head. 
Just at the iioint of time, if fame not lie. 

On his loft hand twdve rev’rend owls did fly. 
So Homulus, ’tia sung, by Tiber’s brook. 
Presage of sway from terioe six vnltuies took. 
Th* admiring throng loud aoolamationa make, 
And omens of his future empife take. 

The fire then shock the honoun of his head. 
And from his biowa damps of oblivion died 
Foil on the filiel dulness : long he etood, 
BepolUngfrom hie breast the ragbig god 3 
At length hurst out la this proifelie mood i 
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Heaven bless mj aon« from Ireland M 
him reign. 

To far Borhadoes on the wosiem main ; 

Of his dominion may no end be known. 

And greater than his father’s be his throno ; 
Beyond Lore’s Kingdom let him stretch Ms 
pen!” 

He paus’d ; and all the people cried, Amen. 
Then thus continued ho : ” My son, advance 
Still in new impudence, now ignorance. 

Success let others teach ; loam thou, from 
me, 

Pangs without birth, and fruitloss industry. 

Let Virtuosos in five years bo writ ; 

Yet not ono thought ifccuso thy toil of wit. 

Let gontlo George in triumph tread the j 
stage. 

Make Dorimant betray, and Lovcit rage ; 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopliug, chi^fm the pit, 
And, in their folly, show the writer's wit. 

Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence, 
And justify their author’s want of sense. 

Lot ’em bo all by thy own model made 
Of dulnoss, and desire no foreign aid ; 

That they to future ages may be known, 

Not copies drawn, but issno of thy own. 

Nay, lot thy men of wit, too, bo the same, 

All full of thee, and dilTring but in name. 

But lot no alien Sedloy interpose, 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom prose. 

And, when false flowers of rhet’rio thou 
WQuldst enll, 

Trust nature, do not labour to bo dull ; 

But write thy best, and top; aud, in each 
lino. 

Sir Formal’s oratory will bo thine : 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy 
quill. 

And does thy northern dedications fill. 

Nor lot falso friends seduce thy mind to 
fame. 

By arrogating Jonson’s hostile name. 

Let father Flocknoe fire thy mind vrith praise, 
And uncle Ogloby thy envy raise. 

Thou art my blood, where Jonson has no 
part : 

What share have we in nature or in art ? 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts ho did not understand ? 

Where mode he love in Prince Nicandor’s vein, 
Or swept the dust in Psyche’s humble strain ? 
When did his muse from Fletcher scenes 
purloin. 

As thou whole Etheroge dost transfuse to 
tUne? 

But so transfus’d as oil and waters flow ; 

His always floats above, thine sinks below. 

This is thy province, this thy wondrous way, 
New humours to invent for each new play : 

This is that boosted bias of thy mind. 

By which one way to dulness ’tis inclin’d ; 

makes thy writings lean on one aide 

atm, 

And, in iH changes, that way bends thy will. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likeness; ihine’s a tympaey id ssiuw. 


A tim of man in thy lai!g» 

Bat snxe thoii’rt but m kOteMn ol vit« 
like mine, thy gentle nombera fsehJty map i 
Thy tragic mnae ghrea amUea; il^ ooi^, 
sleep. 

With whate’er gall thou aett’at thyaelf' to 
write, 

Thy inoffensive satires never bite. 

In thy felonious heart, thou venom liea, 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dtos. 

'rhy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen lambics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy 
command 

Some peaceful province iti Acrostic land. 
There tliou may’st wings display, and altars 
raise, 

And torture ono poor word ton thousand 
ways. • 

Or, if thou wouldst thy difTront talents salt, 
Set thy own songs, aud sing thorn to thy 
lute.” 

He said : but his last words wore soaroely 
heard ; 

For Bruoe and Longvil had a trap prepar'd ; 
And down they sent the yet declaiming bard. 
Sinking, ho loft his drugget robe behind, 
Bomo upwards by a subtorronoan wind, 

The mantle fell to the young prophet's part, 
With double portion of his father’s art. 

John Drydetu^Bom 1031, JHed 1700* 


66i.--ALEXANDEB’S FEAST. 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike sou ; 

Aloft in aiiriul state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 

His valiant peers were plac’d around ; 
Their brows with roses aud with myrtles 
bound : 

(So should desert in arms bo orown’d) 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 

Sate, like a blooming eastern bride, 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair I 
None but the bravo. 

None but the brave, 

None but the bravo deserres the fair. 


CBOBtrs. 

Happy, bappy, happy pair ! 

None but the bravq, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deaervea the fair* 

• 

Timothens, plac’d on high . 

Amid the ioiiafial qiiifee, 

With flyfa^g flagera tim li^ 
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AliEXANBEB'S FEAST. 


TIm tvembling notes ascend the eky, 

And heayenl^r joys inepko. 

The Bong began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above 
(Such is the power of mighty love). 

A dragon's fiory form bely'd the 
Snblime on ra^nt spires he rode, 
l^en ho to fair Olympia press'd : 
AndVhile ho sought her snowy breast : 
Then, round her slender waist he ourl’d, 

And stamp’d an image of himself, a sovereign 
of the world. 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 

A present deity, they shout around : 

A present deity the vaulted roofs rebound : 

With ravish'd oars 
The monarch hoars, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to*nod. 

And seems to shako the spheres. 

CRomrsr 

With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears, 

AsHumos the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shako the spheres. 

I 

The praise of Ilaoohus thou, the sweet musician 
sung: 

Of Booohus over fiur and ever young : i 

The jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets, V>oat the drums ; 
Flush'd with a pundo grace 
He shows htH hoiiost face ; 

Kow give the hantlmys breath : ho conies, ho 
oomoM. 

Baoohus, over fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first onloiii ; 

Bacchus' blessings are a trciisure, 

Drinking is the soldier's pleasure: 

Kich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure ; 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

CHORI»». 

Baoehns' blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 

Kioh the treasure, 

Bwoot the pleasure ; 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 

And ihrico he routed all his foes ; and thrice 
he slow the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise : 

His glowing cheek , his ardent c\^es ; 

Ajid, while he Heaven and Earth defy'd, 
Chg^d his hand, and cheek'd hU pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse 
6ott pity to infuse: 

Hesuag l^us great and good. 

By too severe a fate, , 
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Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltring in his blood ; 

Deserted, at his utmost need, 

By thoso his former bounty fed : 

On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor 
sate, . 

Revolving in his altered soul 

The various tarns of Chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 
And tears began to flow. 

CHORt'S. 

Revolving in his alter'd soul 

The various turns of Chance below; 
And^ now and then, a sigh he stole ; 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smil'd, to see 
That love was in the next degree : 

'Twas but a kindred sound to move. 

For pity molts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon ho sooth'd his soul to pleasures. 
War, ho sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying ; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying : 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud npplau'<e ; 
So Love was crown’d, but Music won the 
cause. 

The prince, unable to conceal hi^ pain. 
Gaz'd on the fair 
• Who caus’d his care. 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh'd and 
look’d, 

Sigh'd and look’d, and sigh'd again ; 

At length, with love and \yno at once 
oppress’d, 

Tlio vanquish'd victor sunk upon her breast. 

CHORUS. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caus'd his care. 

And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and 
look'd. 

Sigh'd and look’d, and sigh’d again ; 

At length, with love and wine at once 
oppress'd. 

The vanquish’d victor sunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre agism : 

A louder yet, and yet a loader strain. 

Break his bimds of sleep asunder, 

And ronee him, like a rattling peal of 
thunder. 
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k, bask, the borrid aonnd 
Has Taia'd up bis bead ! 

Aa awak'd from the dead, 

And amas’d, be stares around. 

KoTenge, revenge, Tiinotbeua cries, 

8m the Fi^es arise : 

See tbe snakes that they roar, 

How they hiss in their hair ; 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 

Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand ! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle woro 
slain, 

And nnbury'd remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 

Give the vengeance duo 
To tho valiant crow. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to tlio Persian abmics. 

And glittering teniples of their hostile goils. 

Tho princes a])plaii<l, with a furious joy ; 

And tho king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to 
do»tn>y ; 

I’hais led tho way. 

To light him to his prey. 

And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy. 


rUOKUK. 

And tho king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to 
j destroy ; 

' Thais lo<i tho way, 

j To light him to his prey, 

' And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy, 

Thus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows loam’d to blow. 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timothous, to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, 

• Co aid swell tbe soul to rage, or kindle soft 

I desire, 

i At last divine Cecilia came, 

I InventroBs of the vocqI frame ; 

I Tlie sweet enthusiast, from her sacred storo, 
j Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

j And added length to solemn sounds, 

! With Nature’s mothcr-wit, and arts unknown 
j before. 

I Let old Timotheus yield tho prize, 

, Or both dmdo tho crown : 

i Ho rais'd a mortal to tho skies ; 

She drew an angel down. 


GRAND gilORVS. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Invontress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enihuiiiaat, from her sacred storo, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds. 

And a^ded length to solemn sounds. 

Kith Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown 
before. 


Let did Tunotheus yield tbe prise, 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He rais’d a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down, 

John JDryJcn.— 7A>m 1631. Died 1700, 


662.--CHAEACTER OF SHAFTESBURY. 

Of these the false Achitophol was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst ; 

For close designs anrl crooked counsels fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 
Heiress, unfix’d in principles and place ; 

In power unploos’d, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 
Fretted tho pigmy body to d»?cay, 

And o’er-inform’d tho iimoment of clay. 

A liaring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleas’d with tho diiuger when the waves went 
high, 

Ho sought tho storm H ; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would Htoor too uigli the sands to boast hii 
wit. 

Groat wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their IkuiiuIh divide ; 
Else why should he, with wealth and honour 
blest, 

Refuse his ago the needful hours of rest P 
Punish a body which ho could not phrase ; 
Bankrupt of life, ^ot proiligal of ease P 
And all to leave wLat with his toil ho won, 

To that unfoather’fi twodegg’d thing, a son ; 
Got, while his soul did huddled notions try, 
And bom a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendship false, iniphwable in hate ; 
Kesf)lv’d to ruin or to rule tho state : 

To compass this, tho triple bond ho broke, 
Tlio pillars of tho public safety shook. 

And fitted Israel for a foroigii yoke : 

Then wnzod with fear, yet still aflbetiug fame. 
Usurp’d a patriot’s all-atoning iinnie. 

So easy still it proves, in factious times, 

With xmblio zeal ici cancel i>rivate crimes ; 
How safe is treason, and how sfu*red ill 
Where none can sin : gainst tho xieople's will ! 
Where crowds cun wink, and no oflcuce bo 
known, 

Since in another’s guilt they find their own ! 
Yet fame deserv’d no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesman wo abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel’s courts ne'er sat an Abcthdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hamls moro 
clean. 

Unbrib’d, nnsonght, tho wrolchod to rcdrcM, 
Swift of despatch, and' easy of access. 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown 
W’ith virtues only proper for the gown j 
Or had the rankness of the soil bron 
From cockle, that oppress'td the noble seed ; 
David for him his tuneful harp hod strung, 
And heaTCB had wanted one immortal song. 

20 


JORII DrtdihO CHABACTEB OF THE IXUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. [Fourth Pbbiod.— 

Bat wild lunbition lores to slide, not stand ; Fair aa the fairest, but of hanghtj mind. 

And fortune's ice prefers to virtue's land. And fiercer than became so soft a kind ; ‘ 


Achitopbel, grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame, and lazy happiness, 

Disdain'd the golden fruit to gather firee. 

Anti lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 

ifohn Dryden.^Born 1631, Died 1700. 


663 .— CHABACTER OP VILMEBS, DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM. 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land : 
In the first rank of these Zimri stand ; 

A man so various that ho soom'd to bo, 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was ov'rything by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the ooiirse of one revolving moon. 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, i 
drinking, I 

Besides ton thousand frooks that died in 1 
thinking. 

Blest madman ! who could ev'ry hour employ 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy. 
Bailing and praising were his usual themes ; 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ; 
So over-violent, or over-civil. 

That ev’ry man with him was God or devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing wont unrewarded but desert : 

Beggar'd by fools, whom still he found too 
late, 

He had his Jest, and they had his estate ; 

He laugh'd himself from court, then sought 
relief 

By forming parties, but could ne'er bo chief ; 
For, spite of him, ^0 weight of business foil 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel : 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 

John Dryden.^Bom 1631, Died 1700. 


664 *— THEODORE AND HONORIA. 

Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 

The chief, and most ronown’d, Ravenna 
stands, 

Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts, 
And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts ; 
But Theodore the brave"; above the rest. 

With gifts of Ibrtune and of nature bless'd. 
The foKemoet place for wealth and honour 

And aQ in feats of chivalry ezoell'd. 

This abUe youth to madness lov'd a 
Of high degcesiy Konoria was her name t 


Proud of her birth (for equal she had none), 

■The rest she scorn’d, but hatqd him alone. 

His gifts, his constant coi^ship, nothing 
gain'd; 

For f&o, the more he lov’d, the more disdain’d. 

He liv’d vdth all the pomp he could devise, 

At tilts and toumamonts obtain’d the prize. 

But found no favotv in his lady’s eyes : 

Relentless as a rook, the lofty maid 
Turn’d all to pmson that he ^d or said ; 

Nor prayers, nor tears, nor offer’d vows, could 
move ; ^ 

The work went backward, and the more he 
strove 

T* advance his suit, the farther from her 
love. 

Wearied at length, and wanting remedy. 

Ho doubted oft, and oft resolv’d to die ; 

But pride stood ready to prevent the blow : 

For who would die to gratify a foe P 

His generous mind disdain’d so mean a fate ; 

That pass’d, his next endeavour was to hate. 

But vainer that relief than all the rest, 
llio less ho hop’d, with more desire possess'd ; 
Love stood the siege, and would not yield his 
breast. 

Change was the next, but change deceiv'd his 
care : 1 

He sought a fairer, but found none so fair. 

He would have worn ber out by slow degrees. 

As men by fasting starve th* nntom'd disease : 

But present love requir'd a present ease. 

Looking, he feeds alone his famish’d eyes. 

Feeds lingering death, but looking not, he ; 

dies. ' 

Tot still ho chose the longest way to fate, 

Wasting at once his life and his estate. j 

His friends beheld and pitied him in vain : ! 

For what advice can case a lover’s pain P ! 

Absence, the best expedient they coedd find, 

Might save the fortune, if not onre the mind ; 

This means they long propos’d, but little 
gain’d ; 

Yet, after much pursuit, at length obtain’d. 

Hard you may think it was to give consent. 

But struggling with his own desires he went, 

With Imi^ expense, and with a pompous | 

train, | 

Provided as to visit France and Spain, 

Or for some distant voyage o’er the main. 

But love had clipp'd his wings, and out him 
short ; 

Confin’d within the purlieus of the oourt, 

Three miles he went, no farther oouldreteeat ; 

His travels ended at his oountry-seat : 

To Chassis’ pleasing pUfins he took his way, 

There pitch’d his tents, and there resolv’d to 

stay. ! 

The spring was in tbs psim#; the nsighbour- ! 

inggrove 

SupidM with birds, the ebo ri s t sre of love ; 

Musio onbought, thet ministeFd de^t 
^ moning walke» end hilTd his cerse by 
night 
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There ho diaehaxg^d hit frieodt, but not th* 
expento 

Of frequent treats and proud magnifloence. 

He liv'd as kings zetiro, though more at 
large 

From public buBiness, yet vrith equal chaigo ; 
With ^use and heart still open to receive ; 

As content as love would give him 
leave : 

He would have liv'd more free ; bat many a 
guest. 

Who could forsake the friend, pursu’d the 
feast. 

It hapt one mominfi^ as his fancy led, 

Before his usual hour ho left his b<^ ; 

To walk within a lonely lawn, tluit stood 
On every side surrounded by a wood : 

Alone ho walk’d, to please his pensive mind, 
And sought the deepest solitude to find. 

*Twas in a grove of spreading pines he 
stray’d ; 

The winds within the quivering branches 
play’d, 

And dancing trees a mournful music made. 

The place itself was suiting to his care, 
Uncouth and savage, as the cruel fair. 

He wander'd on, unknowing where he went« 
Lost in the woo<l, and all on love intent ; 

The day alreaily half his race had run. 

And summon’d him to duo repast at noon, 

But love could feel no hunger but his own. 

Whilst listening to the murmuring loaves he 
stood 

More thiui a mile immers’d within the wood. 
At once the wind was laid; the whispering 
sound 

Was dumb ; a rising earthquake rook’d the 
ground ; 

With deeper brown the grove was over- 
spread ; 

A sudden horror seis’d his giddy head. 

And his cars tinkled, and bis colour fled ; 
Nature was iu alarm ; some danger nigh 
Seem’d threaten’d, though unseen to mortal 
eye. 

Unns'd to fear, he summ<Ki’d all hia soul, 

And stood collected in himself, and whole ; 

Not long : for soon a whirlwind rose aronnd, 
And from afar ho heard a screaming sound. 

As of a dame distress’d, who cried for aid. 
And fill’d with loud laments the secret shade. 

A thicket dose beside the grove there 
stood. 

With briers and brambles chok’d, and dwarf- 
ish wood ; 

From thence the noise, which now, approaching 
near. 

With more distinguish’d notes invades his ear ; 
He rais’d bis and saw a beauteous 

With hair diehevdl’d, issuing through the 
diade; 

Stripp’d of her doihes, and ev’u thoee parte 
rofvesl’d 

WUeh omdest natee keepa firom aigiit coo- 
coal’d. 
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Her face, her bauds, her uakad Umbs ware 
tom. 

With passing through the brakee aad priokly 
thorn; 

Two mastifTs gaunt and grim her fiUj^t 
pursu’d, 

And oft their fastened fangs in blood imbru’d i 
Oft they came up, and pinch’d heb tender 
side. 

Meroy, O mercy, heaven ! she ran and cried. 
When heaven was nam'd, they loos'd their 
hold again. 

Then sprang she forth, they follow'd her 
amain. 

Not for behind, a knight of swarthy face, 
High on a coal-blaok stei^, pursu'd the chase ; 
With flashing flames his anient eyes were 
fill’d, 

And in his hand a naked sword ho hold ; 

He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. 

Ah Theodore was bom of noble kind, 

The brutal action rous’d his manly mind ; 
Mov’d with unworthy usage of the maid. 

Ho, though unarm’d, resolv’d to give her aid, 
A sapling pine he wrench'd from out the 
ground, 

Tho readiest weapon that his fury found. 

Thus furnish'd for offence, he cross’d tho way 
Betwixt the grraoeless villain and his prey, 

Tlio knight came thundering on, but, from 
afar, 

Thus in imperious tone forbade the war ; 
Cease, The^oro, to proffer vain relief, 

Nor stop the vengeance of so just a grief t 
But give mo leave to seise my dosthi'd prey, 
And lot eternal justice take tho way t 
I but revenge my fate, disdain'd, betray’d. 
And suffering death for this ungrateful maid. 
He said, at once dismounting from the 
steed ; 

For now tho hell-hounds with superior speed 
Had reach’d tho dame, and, fastening on her 
side, 

Tho ground with issuing streams of purple 
dyed. 

Stood Theodore, surpriH’d in deadly fright. 
With chattering t^h, and bristlixig hair 
upright ; 

Yet arm'd with inborn worth, Whate'er, 
said he. 

Thou art, who know'st me bettor than 1 theCi 
Or prove thy rightful cause, or be defied ! 

The spectre, fiorooly storing, thus replied t 
Know, Theodore, thy ancestry 1 claim, 

And Guido Cavalcanti was my name. * 

One common sire our fathers did beget ; 

My name and story some remember yet. 

Thee, then a boy, withn-my sms I bid, 
When for my sins I lov’d tide haughty' maldi 
Not less ador’d in life, nor serv’d 
Than profid Honoria now b lov’d if 
What did 1 not her stnbbom hekt tc gfiliif 
But sU my vews were atoswdr’d with dfidalo i 
She seam’d my aorrowa v and daiplaPd my 
pain. 28» 
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Long time I dragged mj dajrt in fmiileM 
core; 

Then, lonthing life, and plung'd in deep 
despair. 

To finish my unhappy life, I fell 
On this sharp sword, and now am damn'd in 
helL 

Shorty was her joy ; for soon th' insnlting 

By heaven's decree in this cold gnvo was 
laid. 

And as in nnrepented sin she died, 

Doom’d to the same bad place, is punish'd for 
her pride ; 

Because she deem'd I well deserv'd to die. 

And made a merit of her cruelty. 

There, then, we met; both tried, and both 
wore cast. 

And this irrevocable sentence pass'd ; 

That she, whom 1 so long pursued in vain, 
Should Bufibr from my liands a lingering pain : 
Bonow'd to life, that she might daily die, 

I doily doom'd to follow, she to fiy s 
No more a lover, but a mortal foe, 

1 seek her life (for love is none below) ; 

As often as my dogs with bettor speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed ; 

Tlien with this fatal sword, on which 1 died, 

1 pierce her open book or tender side, 

And tear that harden’d heart from out her 
breast, 

Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry 
hounds a feast. 

Nor lies she long, but, as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life, and fresh to second pain. 

Is sav'd to-day, to-morrow to be slain. 

lids, vers'd in death, ih' infernal knight 
relates, 

And then for proof fulfill’d the common fates ; 
Her heart and bowels through her bock ho 
drew, 

« And fed the hounds that help’d him to 
pursue ; 

Stem look'd the fiend, as frustrate of his 
will. 

Not half suffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. 

And now tho soul, expiring through the 
wound. 

Had loft tho body breathless on tho ground. 
When thus tho grisly spectre spoke again : 
Behold tho fruit of ill-rowmrded pain : 

As many months as 1 sustain’d W hate, 

So many years is she condemn'd by fate 
To daily death ; and every several place. 
Conscious of her disdain and my disgrace, 
Must witness her just punishment and bo 
A scene of triumph and revenge to mo ! 

As in this grove I took my last farewell, 

As on this very spot o^ earth I foil, 

As Friilay saw mo die, so she prey 
Becomes even here, on this reviving «iay« 
Thus, while he spoke, the virgiirfrom the 
ground 

Upstarted fresh, already bloa'd the wound. 
And unoonoam'd for all she felt before, 
iPxeoipitatea her flight along tha shore i 
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The hdl-hounds, as nngorg'd with fiedi and 
blood, 

Fursoe their prey, and seek their wonted 
food ; 

The fiend lemonnts his conrser, mends his 
pwe, 

And all the vision vanish’d from the place. 
Long stood the noble youth oppress’d with 
awe, 

And stupid at the wondrous things ho saw. 
Surpassing common faith, transgressing 
nature's law. 

He would have been asleep, and wish’d to 
wake ; 

But dreams, he knew, no long impression 
make. 

Though strong at first; if vision, to what 
end 

But stub as must hir future state portend ? 
His love tho damsel, and himself tho fiend. 
But yot, reflecting that it could not be 
From heaven, which cannot impious acts 
decree, 

Besolv'd within himself to shun the snare 
Which hell for his destruction did prepare ; 
And, as his better gomus should direct. 

From an ill cause to draw a good effect. 
Inspir’d from heaven, ho homeward took 
liis way. 

Nor pall'd his now design with long delay ; 
But of his train a trusty servant sent 
To call his friends together at his tent. 

They came, and, usual salutations paid, 

With words promeiUtatod thus ho said ; 

What you have often counsellM, to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded luvo, 

By thrift iny sinking foiiuno to ri'i>air, 

Though late, yet is at lost become my care. 
My heart shall be my own ; uiy vast expenso 
Bedne'd to bounds by timely providouue. 

This only I recpiiro : invito for ino 
Honoria, with her father's family, 

Her friends, and mine; tho cause I shall 
' display 

: On Friday next, for that's th* appointed day. 

! Well pleased were all his friends, tlio task 
j was light ; 

I Tho father, mother, daughter, they invite ; 
Hardly tho dame was drawn to this repast. 
But yet resolv'd, because it was the last. 

The day was come, tho guests invited came. 
And with the rest th' inexorable damo. 

A feast prepar'd with riotous expense. 

Much cost, more care, and most magnificence. 
Tho place ordain’d was in that haunted 
grove 

Whore tlie revengring ghost pursu'd hia love ; 
Tho tables in a proud pavilion spread, 

With flowers below, and tissue oveihoad ; 

Tho rest in rank, Honoria chief in place. 

Was artfully contriv'd to set her face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chase. 
The feast was am'd, the time so wdi foie- 
east. 

That just when the desert and froita were 
plac'd, 
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The 6aiid*e alarm began : the hollow eound 
Sung in the leaves, l^e forest shook around, 
Air blacken'd, roll’d the thunder, gixMui’d the 
ground. 

Nor long bpfir> the load laments arise 
Of cne distress'd, and niastiffH* mingled 
cries ; 

And first the dame came rushing through the 
wood. 

And next the famish'd hounds that sought 
their food. 

And grip'd her flanks, and oft essay'd their 
jaws in blootl. 

Last came the f.don on liis sable stood. 

Arm'd with his iial^d sword, and urg'd his 
dogs to B])ee<l. 

She ran, and cried, her flight directly bent 
(A guest unbidden) to the fatal tent. 

The scene of death, and place ordain'd for 
punishment. 

Iji>nd was the aghast was every guest ; 

The women shriek'd, the men forsook the 
feast ; 

The houiifls at nearer diKtauce hoarsely 
bay'd ; 

Tlio hunter close pursuM the visionary muid ; 
She rent the heaven with loutl laments, 
imploring ai<l. 

The gallants, to ]«roiect the lady's right, 
Their falchions brandish'd at thu grisly 
sprite. 

High on liis stirnius he provok’d the fight ; 
Then on the crowd he east a furious look. 

And wither’d all their strength before lio 
spoke : 

Back, on your lives 1 Lot bo, said ho, my 

prey, 

And let my vengeance take the dostinotl 
way ; 

Vain are your arxris, and vainer your defence, 
Against th* eternal doom of Providence : 

Mine is th* ungrateful maid by heaven 
design'd ; 

Mercy she would not give, nor mercy shall 
she find. 

At this the former tale again he told 
With thundering tone, and dreadful to 
behold. 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the 
crime. 

Nor needed to be warn'd a second time. 

But bore each other hock ; some know the 
face, 

And all had heard the much lamented case 
Of him who fell for love, and this the fatal 
plane. 

And now th’ infernal minister advanc’d. 
Seiz’d the duo victim, and with fury launch’d 
Her back, and. piercing ihrongh her inmost 
heart. 

Drew baol^aid, as before, th* offending part ; 
The reeking entrails next he tore away. 

And to his meagre mastiffs made a pr^. 

The pale assistants on each other star'd. 

With gaping months Cor issuing words pre- 
PM'd; 


The stiU-bom Mrandaupon. the palais hung, 
And died imi>orfeot on i&e faltoilng tongue. 
The fright was general ; but the female band 
(A helpless tndn) in more confusion stand r 
With horror shuddering, on a heap they run. 
Sick at the sight of hateful jostioe done t 
For conscience rung th* alarm, and made the 
cose their own. 

So, spread upon a lake with upward eye, 

A plump of fowl behold Ihoir foti on high : 
They close tlioir trembling iroo]>, and all 
attend 

On whom the sousing eagle will dosceud. 

Bpt most the proud Honoria fear'd th* 
event, 

And thought to her alone the vision sent. 

Her guilt prosonts to her distracted mind 
Heaven’s justice, Theo<ioTo*8 revengc^ful kind , 
And the same fate to the same sin assign'd ; 
Alnuuly sees herself the monstor's pri\v, 

And fools her lioart and entrails torn sway. 
’Twas a mute Hceiie of sorrow mix'd with 
fear ; 

Still on the table lay th* iinfinish'd cheer ; 

Tlio knight and hungry miLstiffs sUkhI around ; 
The mangled dame lay broaihless on the 
ground : 

When on a sudden, re-inspir'd with breath, 
Agiiin she rose, again to suffer duivth; 

Nor staid the hell-houiuls, noi* the hunter 
Ktiiid, 

But follow'd, lis liefore, the flying maid ; 

Th' avenger took from earth th’ avenging 
sword. 

And mounting light as air, his sable stood ho 
' spurr'd. 

The vlouds disix^U’d, the sky resum'd her 
liffht, 

And nature stood recover’d of her fright. 

But fear, the last of ills, remain'd bcliind, 

And horror heavy sat on every mind. 

Nor Theodore encourag’d morf) the feast, 

But Htomly look'd, as luitching in his hnsast 
Some deep designs; which, when Honoria 
view’d. 

The fresh impulse her former fright renew'd ; 
She thought herself the trembling daino who 
fled. 

And him the grisly ghost that spurr'd th* 
infernal steed ; 

The more dismay'd : for when the guests with- 
drew, 

Their courteous host, saluting all the crew, 
Begardless pass’d her o’er, nor grac'd with 
kind adum ; 

That sling infix’d within her haughty mind, 
The dowiffall of her empire she divin’d. 

And her proud heart with secret sorrow pin’d. 
Home as they went, the sad disconzie 
renew’d 

Of the relentless dame to death pursu’d. 

And of Hie sight obecene so lately view’d. 
None dost arraign the righteoua doom ahe 
bore; • 

Ev’n they who pitied nuMit, yet blam'd her 
more ; 
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The pamllel they noeSed net to name, * 

Bnt in the dead they damn’d the living 
dame. 

At every little noise she look’d behind, 

For still the knight was present to her mind ; 
And anxioos oft she stoiM on the way. 

And thought the horseman ghost oamethnnd* 
ering for his prey. 

Return’d, she tookfitw bed with little rest, 

But in short slumbers dreamt the 'funeral 
feast; 

Awak’d, she turn’d her side, and slept again ; 
The same black vapours mounted in her 
brain, 

And the same dreams return'd with double 
pain. 

Now forc’d to wake, because afraid to 
sleep. 

Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 
She sprang from bed, distracted in her mind, 
And fear'd, at every step, a twitching sprite 
behind. 

Darkling and dosporato, with staggering 
pace, 

Of death afraid, and oonsoious of disgrace. 
Fear, pride, remorse, at once her heart 
assail’d ; 

Pride put remorse to flight, but fear prevail'd. 
Friday, tiio fatal day, when next it came, 

Her soul forethought^dtie floud would change 
his game, 

And her pursue, or Theodotfe be slain. 

And two ghosts join their packs to hunt her 
o'er the plain.* 

This dreadful imago so possess'd her mind. 
That, dosporato any succour else to And, 

She ceas'd all farther hoi^e, and now l)egan 
To make reflootioxi on th* unhappy man : 

Rich, bravo, and young, who past expression 
lov'd j 

Proof to disdain, and not to be remov'd ; 

Of all the men ro 8 |»ected and admir'd, 

Of all the dames, except herself, desir'd : 

Why not of her ? proferr'd above the rest 
By him with knightly deeds, and open love 
profess'd f 

So had another been, where ho his vows 
address’d. 

This quell'd her pride, yet other • doubts 
renuiin'd. 

That, onoQ ^Usdaining, she might be disdain’d. 
The fear was just, but greater fear prevatl'd ; 
Fear of her life by hellish hounds assail'd. 

Ho took a lowering leave : but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love 
conceal f 

Her sex's arts she knew : and why not, then. 
Might deep dissembling have a place in 
men P 

Here hope began to da«^ : r::;'^olv\l to try. 
She fix'd on this her utmost remedy : 

Death was behind, but'hard it was to|Uo : 
’Twas time ano'igh at last on death to call. 
The precdpioe in sight ; a shrub was all 
That kindly stood bstwixt to break the fatal 

m. 


One maid die had, belov’d above the rest : 
Beonre of her, the seoret she confess’d ; 

And now the cheerful light her fears dispell’d ; 
She with no winding turns the truth con- 
ceal'd. 

But put the woman off, and stood reveal’d. 
With faults confess'd commission’d her to 
go, 

If pity yet had 4 >laoe, and reconcile her foe ; 
The welcome message made, was soon re- 
ceiv’d ; 

’Twas to he wish’d, and hop’d, but scarce 
believ'd ; 

Fate seem'd a fair occo^on to present ; 

He knew the sex, and fear’d she might 
repent, 

Should he delay the moment of consent. 

There yet remain'd to fpiin her friends (a 
care 

The modesty of maidens well might spare); 
But she with such a zeal the cause embrac'd 
(As women, whore they will, are oXL in haste), 
Thq father, mother, and the kin beside, 

Were overborne by fury of the tide ; 

With full consent of all she chang’d her state ; 
Resistless in her love, as in her hate. 

By her example warn'd, the rest beware ; 
More easy, less imperious, were the fair ; 

And that one hunting, which the devil 
design'd 

For one fair female, lost him half the kind. 

John Dryden 1031, Died 1700. 
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665 .— ENJOYMENT OF THE PRESENT 
HOUR RECOMMENDED. 

Enjoy the present smiling hour, 

And put it out of Fortune's pow'r : 

The tide of business, like the running stream, 

Is sometimes high,, and sometimes low, 

' And always in extreme. 

Now with a noiseless, gentle course 
! It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 
j And bears down all before it with impetuous 
i force ; 

; And trunks of troos come rolling down ; 

I Sheep and their folds together ^wn : 

Both house and homestead into seas are 
^ borne; 

And rocks are from their old foundations 
tom ; 

* And woods, made thin with winds, their 
; scatter'd honours mourn. 

! 

Happy the man, and happy he alone. 

He who can call to-day his own : 

He who, secoie within, can say. 

To-morrow do thy wotat> for I have liv’d 
to-day. 

M t 
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Be (tor or foQl« or rain or eliine, 

Tbo joys 1 have possess’d, in spite of fate, are 
mine. 

Not heaven its^ upon the past has power; 
But what has been, has been, and 1 have had 
my hour. 

Fortune, that with malioious joy 
Poes man, her slave, oppress. 

Proud of her office to destroy, 

Is seldom pleas'd to bless : 

Still various, and inconstant still. 

But with on inclination to bo ill. 

Promotes, degrades, delights in strife. 
And mokes a lottery ef life. 

I can enjoy her while she 's kind ; 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakos her wings, and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away. 

The little or the much she gave is quietly 
resign'd : 

Content with poverty, my soul I arm ; 
And virtue, though in rags, wdll keep mo 
warm. 

What is *t to me, 

AMio never sail in her unfaithful sea. 

If storms arise, and clouds grow black ; 

If the mast split, and throatoii wn5<jk ? 

Thun let the greedy morcliant fear 
For his ill- gotten gain ; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

WliUo the debating winds and billows boar 
His Avealth into the main. 

For mo, scouro from Fortune’s bloAVs, 
Sociiro of wliat I cannot lose. 

In my small pinnace I can sail,^ 
Contemning all the blustering roar ; 

And running with a merry gale. 

With friendly stars my safety seek, 

Within some little winding creek, 

And see the storm ashore. 

John Dnjdcn, — Bom 1631, Died 1700. 


666.— THE SPLENDID SHILLING, 
Sing, heavenly Muse ! 

Things unattempted yet, in prose or rhyme,” 

A shilling, breeches, and chimeras dire. 

Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife, 

In sUicen or in leathern purse retains 

A Splendid Shilling : he nor hears with pain 

New oysters cry'd, nor sighs for cheerful ale ; 

But with his friends, when nightly mists 
arise, 

To Juniper's Magpie, or Town-hall repairs : 

Where, mindful of the nymph, whose wanton 
eye 

Transfix'd his soul, and kindled amorons 
flames. 


Chloe, or Phillis, he eaoh oirQliiig glass 
Wisheth her heidth, and joy, and equal love. 
Meanwhile, he smokes, and laughs ai> merry 
tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or oonundrum quaint. 

But I, whom griping Penury surrounds, 

And Hunger, sure attendant upon Want, 

W'ith scanty offals, and small aoid tiff, 
(Wretched repast !) my n 3 agxe corpse sustain : 
Then solitary walk, or dose at homo 
In garret vile, and with a warming puff 
Begalo chill'd fingers : or from tube as blaok 
As winter ohimuoy, or woll-polish'd jet. 

Exhale mundun^a, ill«|)erfuinlng scent : 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size. 
Smokos Cambro-Briton (vers'd in podigrot) 
Sprung from Cadwallador and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when ho 
O'er many a craggy hill and iMirron cliff, 

U]K>n a cargo of fam'd Cestrian cheese, 

High over-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares, or at th' Arvouian mart, 
Or Maxidununi, or the ancient town 
Yolop'd Brechiuta, or wlioro Vaga's stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 

Whence flow' neoturoouH wines, that well may 
vie 

With MaHsio, Sotin, or ronown'd Falern. 

Thus while my joyless minutes tedious 
flow, 

Wiili looks demure, and silent pace, n Diii^ 
Horrible monster ! hated by gods and men. 

To my aiTial citatlel ascends, 

With vocal heel thrice thundering at ray gate. 
With hideous accent thrice ho calls ; 1 know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound. 
What should I do f or whither turn ? 
Amaz'd, 

Confounded, to the dark recess I fly 
Of wood -hole; straight niy briHiling hairs 
erect 

Througli sudden fear ; a chilly sweat bislewH 
My shuddering limbs, and (wonderful to 
teU!) 

My tongue forgets her facility of speoeh ; 

So horrible he seems ! His faded brow. 
Entrench'd with many a frown, and conic 
beard, 

And 8]>reading band, admir’d by modern 
saints, 

Disastrous acts forebode ; in his right hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnly ho waves. 

With characters and figures dire inscrib’d, 
Grievous to mortal eyes (ye gods, avert 
Such plagues from righteous men !). Behind 
him stalks 

Another monster, not unlike himself, 

Sullen of asiicct by tbo vulgar call'd 
A catchpole, whose imllutad hands the gods, 
With force incredible, d;iid magic charms, 

First have endued : if he his ample |>alm 
Should Igiply on ill-fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor, straight his body, t# the touch 
Obsequious (as whilom knighte were wont), 

To some enchanted castle is convey'd, 

J Where gates impregnable, and coercive chains 


In diimice iitrict detain him* till, in form 
Of money, Palliui soto the captive free. 

Beware, ye debtors ! when ye walk, beware. 
Be oiroumspoct : oft with insidious kon 
The caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdae in a nook or gloomy cave, 

Prompt to oncliant some inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallow’d touch. So (poets sing) 
Grimalkin, to domestio vermin sworn 
An evorliiHting foe, with watchful eye, * 

Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless 
mice 

Sure ruin. So her disembowcird wob 
Araohno, in a hall or kitchen, spreads 
Obvious to vagrant flics : she secret stands 
Within her woven coll ; the humming prey, 
Beganlloss of thoir fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
Thoir arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely hue 4 
The wasp insidious, and the buzzing drone, 
And butterfly, proud of expandcwl wings, 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snores, 
Useless rcsistanco make; with eager strides, 
She towering flies to her expected spoils ; 

Then, with envenom'd jaws, the vital blooil 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky (uircassos triumphant drags. 

Ho pass my days. But when nocturnal 
shades 

This worUl envelop, and th* inclement air 
Persuades men to repel benumbing frosts 
With pleasant wines, and crackling blaze of 
wood ; 

Mo, lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of moke- weight candle, nor the joyous talk 
Of loving friend, delights : distress'd, forlorn, 
Amidst the horronrs of the tedious night. 
Darkling I sigh, and feed with dismal 
thoughts 

My anxious mind: or sometimes mournful 
verso 

Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades, 
Or des|H)rato lady near a purling stream. 

Or lover pendant on a willow-tree. 

Meanwhile I labour with eternal drought. 
And restless wish, and rave ; my parched 
throat 

Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repose : 

But If a slumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, iny fancy 's still awake. 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. 

In vain ; awake I find the settled thirst 
Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom 
curse. 

Thus do 1 live, from pleasure quite 
deberr'd, 

Nor taste the fniita that the Sun's genial 

rays 

Mature, john-apple, nor the downy peach. 

Nor walnut in roufi^-forrow'd coat secure. 
Nor medlar, ftruit delicious in decoy : 
AiSictions groat ! yet greater still remain : 

My galligaakini, that have long withstood 
The wiaWs end enoroMiiiii^ frosts^ 


By time subdued (what will not lime subdneF) 
A horrid chasm disclos’d with orifice ^ 

Wide, discontinuous ; at which the winds 
Earns and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts, ^ 
Portending agues. Thus a well-fraught ship, 
Long sail’d secure, or through th’ £geau 
deep. 

Or the Ionian, till cruising near 
The Lilyboan shore, with hideous crush 
On Scylla or Charybdis (dangerous rocks !) 
She strikes rebounding ; whence the shatter'd 
oak, 

Ho fierce a shock unable withstand. 

Admits the sea : in at the gaping si<le 
The crowding waves gush with impetuous 
/age, 

Bosistless, overwhelming ; horrors seize 
The mariners ; Death in their eyes appears. 
They stare, they lave, they pump, they swcai, 
they pray : 

(Vain efforts !) still the battering waves rush 
in, 

Implacable, till, delug’d by the foam, 

The ship sinks foundering in the vast abyss. 

John Philips* — Bom 1676 , Died ITOff. 


667.— TO A VERY YOUNG LADY. 

Ah, Chloris ! that I now could sit 
As unconcom’d. as when 

Your infant beauty could beget 
No pleasure, nor no pain. 

YIThon I the dawn nsed to admire, 

And praised the coming day ; 

I little thought the growing fire 
Must toko my rest away. 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay, 
like metals in the mine, 

Age from no face took more away, 
'fhan youth conceal'd in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfection prest. 

Fond Love, os unperceived did fly. 

And in my bosom rest. 

My passion with your beauty grew, 
And Cupid at my heart. 

Still 08 his motiier favour’d yon. 

Threw a new Homing dart. 

Each gloried in their wonten part : 

To moke a lover, he 

Emplcqr'd the utmost of his art. 

To make a Beeu^, she. 
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Thoogli now I slowly bead to lore 
Uneertain of my fate. 

If yoor fair self my ohains approve, 

1 shall my froodom hate. 

Lovers, like dying men, may well 
At first disorder'd be, 

Since none alive can truly toll 
YHiat fortune they must see. 

Sir Charles Sedlcy.—Bom 1639, Died 1701. 


668.— SONG. 

Love still has something of the sea. 

From whcMico his mother rose ; 

No time his slaves from doubt can free. 
Nor give their thoughts repose. 

They are becalm'd in clearest days, 

And in rough weather toss' d ; 

They wither under cold delays, 

Or are in temiHMis lost. 

One w'hilc they seem to touch tho port, 
Then straight into the main 

Some angry win<l, in cruel sport, 

The vesHcl drives again. 

At first Disdain and Pride they foar, 

Which if they chance to 'scape, 

Kivals and Falsehood soon appear, 

In a more cruel shape. 

By such degrees to joy they eomo. 

And are so long Withstood ; 

So slowly they receive tho sun, 

It hardly does them good. 

’Tis cruel to prolong a pain ; 

And to defer a joy. 

Believe mo, gentle Celcmone, 

Offends tho winged boy. 

An hundred thousand baths your fears. 
Perhaps, would not remove ; 

And if I gazed a thousand years, 

1 could not deeper love. 

Sir Charles Sedley, — Bom 1639, Died 1701* 


669.— COSMEIIA’S CHABMS. 

Gosmeliab chamui inspire my lays. 
Who, fair in Nature's soom. 
Blooms in the winter of her days,^ 
like Qlastenbuxy thorn. 

CoBmdia ’s omel at ihieesooie ; 

Like bards in mo de m plays. 

Four aeta of life paaa guiltless o*«r. 
But In the fifth she diorik 


If e'er, in eager hopea of bUss, 

Within her anna you fall, 

The plaster'd fair returns Uie Idoe— 
like Thisbo-— through a walL 

Sir Charles SedUy.^Bom. 1689, Died 1701. 


670.— SONG. 

Phillis, moil say that all my vows 
Arc to tby fortune paid ; 

Allis! my heart he little knoiv.«, 

Who thinks my love a tnulo. 

Were I of all lliesc woods the lord, 

One berry from tby hand 

More ‘real phiasuro would affiml 
Than all my largo cointniiud. 

My bumble love has learned to llvo 
On what the, nicest mfii<l. 

Without a consruouH blush, inny give 
lleiicath the myrtle sbaile. 

Sir Charles Sedlrfj.—Jlorn 1639, Died 1701* 


671.— THE SEEDS OP LOVE. 

I sowed tho soods of love, it was oil in tho 
spring. 

In April, May, and June, likowiae, when small 
bircls they do sing ; 

My garden 's well planted with fiowors every* 
where. 

Tet I had not tho liberty to ohooso for myself 
tho flower that I loved so dear. 

My gardener ho stood by, I asked him to 
choose for mo, 

He chose me the violet, the lily, and pink, but 
those I refused all three ; 

Tho violet 1 forsook, booause it fades so soon» 

The lily and tho pink 1 did o'orlook, and I 
vowed I 'd stay till June. 

In June there ’s a red rose-bud, and that the 
flower for me ! 

But often have I plucked at the red rose*bnd 
till 1 gained the willow-tree ; 

The wilKiw-tree will twist, and the wil!ow*ttee 
will twine, — • 

Oh ! I wish 1 wae in the deer youth's ams 
that once had the heart of mine. 
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My gardener he stood by, ho told mo to take 
great oare. 

For in the middle of a red rose-bad there 
grows a sharp thorn there ; 

1 told him I ’d take no core till I did feel the 
smart. 

And often I plnokod at the red rose-bnd till 1 
pierced it to the heart. 

I* 11 make me a posy of hyssop, — no other I 
can touch, — 

That all the world may plainly see I lore one 
flower too much ; 

My garden is run wild ! where shall I plant 
anew — 

For my bed, that once was covered with 
thyme, is all overrun with rue ? 

Mrs. Fleetwood HahcrQham.— About 1689. 


672.— FOB THOUGHTS. 

Thoughts ! what are they ? 

They ore my constant friends ; 

Who, when harsh fate its dull brow bonds, 
Unoloud mo with a smiling ray, 

And in the depth of midnight force a day. 

When I retire and flee 
The busy throngs of company, 

To hug inyHoU in privacy, 

O the discourse, the pleasant talk 

*Twixt us, my thoughts, along a lonely walk ! 

You like the stupifying wino. 

The dying malofaotors sip, 

With shivering lip, 

T’ almte the rigour of thoir doom 
By a loss troublous cut to thoir long homo. 
Make mo slight crosses though they piled up 
lie, 

Alt by th* enchantments of an ecstaoy. 

Do I desire to see 
The throne and majesty 
Of that proud one, 

Brother and uncle to the stars and sun, 
Those can conduct mo whore such joys reside. 
And waft me cross the main, sans wind and 
tide. 

Would I descry 

Those radiant mansions *bovo the sky. 
Invisible by mortal eye, 

My thoughts, my thoughts can lay 
A shining track there to, 

And nimbly fleeting go : 

Through idl the eleven orbs oan shove away ; 
Those too like Jacob’s ladder are, 

A most angelio thoroughfare. 

The wealth that shines 
Xn the Oriental nttnes, 

Those sparldiBg gMs whMi nctoie keeps 
Ynthlm hsr esMnet Uie dssps. 


The verdant flelds. 

The rarities the rich world yields, 
Bare'straotnres, whose each gild^ spire, 
Glimmem like lightning, which while men 
admire 

They deem the neighb'ring sky on Are : 

These oan 1 gaze upon, and glut mine eyes 
With myriads of varieties, 

As on the front of Pisgah I 
Can th* Holy Land tlvongh those my optics 
spy. 

Contemn we then 
The peevish rage of men, 

Whose violence ne’er caif divorce 
Onr mutual amity. 

Or lay so damn’d a curse 
As non-addresses 'twist my thoughts and me; 
For though I sigh in irons, they 
Use their old freedom, really obey, 

And when my bosom friends desert mo stay. 

Como then, my darlings, I’ll embrace 
My privilege : make known 
The high prerogative I own 
By making all allurements give you place ; 
\^o80 sweet society to mo 
A sanctuary and a shield shall be 
’Gainst the full quivers of my destiny. 

Thomas Flaiman, — Bom 1635, Died 1688. 


673.— DYING. 

When on my siok-bed I languish. 

Full of sorrow, full of anguish ; 

Fainting, gasping, tromhling, crying. 
Panting, groaning, speechless, dying — 
Mothuiks I hear some gentle spirit say-— 

** Be not fearful, come away ! ” 

Thomas Flat man. •^Bom 1635, Died 1688. 


C74.— THE THOUGHT OF DEATH. 

Oh ! the sad day 

Wlien friends shall shs^e their heads, and 
say— 

** Oh, miserable mo ! ” 

Hark ! how he groans ; look how he pants for 
breath ; 

See how he straggles with the pangs of 
Death! 

When they shall say of these poor eyes. 
How hc^ow and how dim they be ; 

Mark how his breast doth sw^ and rise 
Against his potent enmoy • 

When some bid friend shall slip to my bed- 
side, 

Toudi aagr «bill Mtd Ombw dnUgtatlr 
did*; 
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And when his nest eompsaiions saj — 

“ How doth he dk> ? What hopes ? shall turn 
away; 

Answering only with a lift-np hand — 

Who can his fate withstand ? ** 

Then shall a gasp or two do more 
Than e’er my rhetoric coaid before ; 

Persuade the peevish world to trouble mo no 
more. 

Thcnnaa Flat man. 1635, Died 1688. 


675.— AN EVENING HYMN. 

Sleep, downy sleep, come close my eyes, 
Tired with beholding vanities ; 

Welcome, sweet sleep, that drives away 
The toils aud follies of the day. 

On thj'* soft bosom indll I lie, 

Forget the world and loam to die : 

O Israel's wntohful Shepherd, spread 
Tliiiie angel tents around my bcil. 

Clouds and thick darkness veil thy throne. 
Its awful glories nil unknown : 

Oh ! dart from thence one cheering ray. 
And turn my midnight into day. 

Thus, when the mom, in crimson drest, 
Breaks from the chambers of the cost, 

My grateful songs of praise shall rise 
Like fragrant incense to the skies. 

Thomas Flatman.^Bom 1635, Died 1688. 


i 076.— HYMN TO THE ALMIGHTY. 

Great God, whoso sceptre rules the earth, 
Distil Thy fear into my heart, 

That being vrrapt with holy mirth, 

I may proclaim how good Thou art : 

Open my lips, that 1 may sing 

Full praises to my Go<l, my King. 

Great God, Thy ^rden is defaced, 

The weeds thrive there, Thy dowers decay ; 
i O call to mind Thy promise ]>ast, 

I Bostore Thou them, cut these away : 

TiU then let not the weeds have power 

To starve or stint the poorest dower. 

In all extremes. Lord, Thou art stiU 
The mount whereto my ho];>cB do dee ; 

O make my soul detest all ill. 

Because so much abhorred by Thee : 

'Lord, let Thy gracious trials show 

That I am just, or make me so. 

Shall mountain, desert, beast, and tree. 

Yield to that faeavoiily voiee of Tiune ; 

And shall that voice not startle me, 

Nor stit this stone-^-tJiis heart of mine ? 

Vot Lewd, till Thou new bore mine ear. 

Thy T<doe ia loeiy I cannot hear. 


[Jdlpr PoKf nhv. 

Fonntain of light, and tMiig brahth, 

Whose mercies never fail nor fade, 

Fill me with life that hath no deatili. 

Fill me with life that hath no shi^e ; 
Appoint the remnant of my days, 

To see Thy power, and sing Thy praise. 

Lord, God of Gods, before whose throne 
Stand storms and dro, O what shall wo 
Betum to heaven, that is our own. 

When all the world belongs to Thee P 
Wo have no odbring to impart, 

But praises and a wounded heart. 

0 Thou, that sitt'st iu heaven, and soo’st 
My deeds without, my thoughts witliiu ; 

Bo llion my prince, be Thou iny priest,— 
Command my soul, aud cure my sin : 

How bitter my afflictions bo 

1 care not, so I rise to Theo. 

AVbat I possess, or what I crave. 

Brings no content, great God, to me, 

If what I would, or what I have, 

Bo not puMsost and blest in Thoo : 

What I ei\ioy, oh, make it mine, 

In making mu — that have it — Thine. 

Whore winter fortunes cloud the brows 
Of Mummer friends— when eyes grow 
strange ; 

When plighted faith forgets its vows— 

When earth and all things iu it change : 

O Lord, Thy mereioM fail me never,— 

When once Thou lov’st, Thou lov’st fur over 

Great God, whoso kingdom hath no end, 

Into whoKO secrets none can dive, 

Whoso mercy none can apprehend, 

Whose justice none can feel, and live : 
What my dull heart cannot aspire 
To know, Lonl, temrh mo to admire. 

John , Died 1665. 


677.— CUSTOM. 

Custom, the world’s great idol, wc adore, 

And knowing this, we seek to know no 
more; 

What education did at first rocoivo. 

Our ripen’d age confirms us to boliei'o. 

The careful nurse, and priest, ore all iTo 
need. 

To learn opinions, ana our country’s creed : 
The parent’s preceiits early are instill’d. 

And spoil’d the man, while they Inetrnrt the 

cWd. . 

To what bard fete is hmqaa ki^ betrayed, 
When thus implicit fate a vfrtiio made ; 

When ednoaliofi mom than trtdli prewiils, 
And nooght is esnmrt bni wliiet enstom iws ! 
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Thiui, from the time we first began to know, 
We live and loam, bat not the wiser grow. 

We seldom uso our liberty aright, 

Kor judge of things by universal light : 

« Our preposHessions and aifeotions Mnd 
The soul in chains, and lord it o*er the 
mind ; 

And if self-interest bo but in the ease, 

Our tinexaminod principles may pass ! 

Good Heavens ! that man sho^d thus himself 
deceive, 

To learn on credit, and on trust believe ! 

Better the mind no notions had retain'd, 

But still a fair, unwritten blank remain'd : 

For now, who truth from falsehood would 
discern. 

Must first disrobe the mind, and all unlearn. 
Errors, contracted in unmindful youth, 

When once removed will smooth the way to 
truth ; 

To dispossess the child the mortal lives, 

But death approoehos ere the man arrives. I 
Those who would learning’s glorious king- ^ 
dom find, 

The dear-bought purchase of the trading ‘ 
mind. 

From many dangers must themselves acquit. 
And more than Soylla and Oharybdis meet. 

Oh I what an ocean must bo voyaged o'er, 

To gain a prospect of the shining shore ! 
Kesisting rocks opix )80 th* inquiring soul, 

And adverse waves retard it as they roll. 

Boos not that foolish doforonce wo pay 
To men tlmt lived long since, our passage 
stay f 

What odd, luroposterous paths at first wo 
tread, 

And learn to walk by stumbling on the 
dead! 

First wo a blessing from the grave implore. 
Worship old urns, and monuments adore ! 

The reverend siqro with vast entoem wo 
prise: 

He lived long since, and must bo wondrous 
wise! 

Thus are wo debtors to the famous dead, 

For all those errors which their fanoios 
bred ; 

Errors, indooil ! for real knowledge staid 
With those first times, not farther was eon- 
veyM : 

While light opinions are much lower brought. 
For on the waves of ignorance they float : 

But solid truth scarce ever gains tim shore, 

8o soon it sinks, and ne'er emerges more. 

Suppose those many dreadful dangers past, ' 
Will knowledge dawn, and bless the mind at 
lastP 

Ah t no, 'tie now environ'd from enur eyss, 
ffides sU its oharms, and undiseover'd lies I 
'Bmth, like a single point, escapes the sight, 
And olaims attention to perceive it right 1 
But what lesemfiles tmth is soon descried, 
gpresds like a surfaos, and expanded wide I 
^ Ihe first spMB isxriy, very rax^ finds 
TkatedBcmascaiQhof loi^inqimnt nfiai^ 


But yet what *s worse, we know not what we 
err; 

What mark does truth, what bright distinction 
bear? 

How do we know that what wo know is 
true? 

How shall we falsehood fly, and truth 
pursue ? 

Let none then , hero his certain knowlodgo 
boast; 

'Tis all but probability at most : 

This is the easy purchase of the mind. 

The vnlgrar’s treasure, which wo soon may 
find ! , 

The trnth lies hid, and ore we can explore 

The glittering gem, our fleeting life is o'er. 

John Pontfret. — Porn 1667, Died 1703. 
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678 .— THE WISH. 

If Heaven the grateful liberty would give 
That I might choose my methoil how to live ; 

And all those hours propitious fate should lend. 

In blissful cose and satisfaction spend * 

Near some fiiir town I’d have a private seat. 

Built uniform, not little, nor too great ; 

Better, if on a rising ground it stood ; 

On this side fields, on that a noighbonring 
wood. 

It should within no other things contain 
Blit what arc useful, necessary, plain ; 

Motbinks 'tis nauseous, and I’d ne'er ontlarc. 

The neoiiloss pomp of gaudy furniture. 

A little garden grateful to the eyi\ 

An<l a cool rivnlot run murmuring by ; 

On whoso delicious banks a stately row 
Of shady limes or sycamores should grow ; 

At th’ end of which a silent study placed, 

Should bo with all the noblest authors gracoil : 
Horace and Virgil, in whose mighty lines 
Immortal wit and solid learning shines ; 

Shnr|> Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too. 

Who all the turns of love's soft passion knew; 

Ho that with judgment reads his charming 
lines, 

In which strong art with stronger nature joins. 
Must grant his fancy does the best excel ; 

His thoughts so tender, and express'd so well; 
With all those modems, men of steady aense» 
Esteem'd for loontuig and for dicqnenoe. 

In some of these, as fancy should advise, 

I'd always take my morning exercise ; 

For sure no minutes bring os more content 
Than thoee in pleasing useful studiee spent* 

I'd have a clear and competent estate, 

That 1 might live gmterily, but not great ; 

As murii as I could moderaielv qpend, 

A little move sometiiiies, t'ohl^ a friend. 

Kor should the soiib of po ver ty repine 
Too muoii at fortune, they should tests of 
mine; 
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And aU that didaota of tana wora. 

Should be xeiiaTed with what my wants could 
apaio; 

For that our Maker bas too largely given 
Shoidd be retom'd in gratitude to Heaven. 

A frugal identy should my table spread ; 
'With healUiyy not luxurious, dishes spiwkd ; 
ihiough to satisfy, and something more, 

To fe^ ^e stranger and the neighbouring poor 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pampering food 
Creates diseases, and inflames the blood. 

But what 's sufficient to make nature strong, 
And the bright lamp of life continue long,- 
I’d freely ti^o ; aii4 as I did possess, 

The bounteous Author of my plenty bless. 

John Vomfret. — 1G07, Bird 1703. 


679.— SONG. 

Wine, wiiio in a morning, 

Makes us frolic and g:ty. 

That like eagles we soar, 

In tho pride of the day ; 

Gouty sots of tho night 
Only find a decay. 

’Tis tho Him ripen tho grape. 

And to drinking gives light : 

We iniitato him, 

When by noon wo 're at height ; 

They steal wine, who take it 
When ho *k out of sight. 

Boy, fill all tho glosses, 

kHll thoin up now ho shinoa ; 

The higher he rises 
Tho more ho roflnes, 

For wine and urit fall 
As their maker declines. 

Thomas Hrvwn.^Iiorn — , Bird, 1704. 


680.--SONO. 

To all yon ladies now at land. 

We men at sea indite ; 

But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write : 

The Mnses now, and Neptune too. 

Wo must implore to write to yon. 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 

For though the Muses should prove kind. 
And fill our empty brain ; 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse tho wind. 

To wave tho azure main. 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 

BoU np and down our ships at sea. 

« With a fa, Ac. 

■* • 

Then if we write not fay each post» 

Think not we are unldnd ; 

Kor yet conclude our ahij^ are lost. 

By Ih&tchmon, or by wind : 


Our teare we *U send n m>aedl«r w«j. 

The tide ehaU bring them twkm 
With a fh, Ao. 

I The king, with wonder and eurnriee, 

I Will swear the seas grow bold t 
I Because the tides will higher riee, 
j Than e’er they used of old : 
i But let him know, it is our tears 
! Bring floods of grief to Whitehall staics» 

I With a fa, Ao. 

I Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
I Our sad and ^srnal story ; 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foo, 

And quit their fort at Ooreo i 
For what rosistonco can they find 
From men who ’vo left their hearts behind f 
With a fa, Ao. 

Lot wind and weather do its worst, 

Bo jrou to us but kind ; 

Lot Dutchmen vapour, Simnionls curso. 

No sorrow we shall find : 

*Tis then no matter how things go, 

Or who *H our friend, or who 's our foe. 

With a fa, Ao. 

To puss our tedious hours away, 

.Wo throw a merry main ; 

Or else at serioiiH ombre play ; 

But why should we in vs in 
Kach other’s ruin thus pursue ? 

Wo were undone wlieu wo left you. 

With a fa, A«. 

! But now our fears temiwstiions grow, 

And cast our ho|>eH away : 

Whilst you, roganlloss of our woo, 

Sit careless at a play : 

Forhaps, permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan. 

Wi^ a fa, Ae. 

'When^y mournful tone yon hoar. 

That dies in every note ; 

As if it sigh’d with ooiTh man’s care, 

For being so remote ; 

Think how often love wo ’vo mode 
To you, when all those tunes were play’d. 
With a fa, Ac. 

In justice you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 

When wo for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happiness ; . ^ 

All those designs are but tf> prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love. 

With a fa, Ac. 

And now we 'vo told you all our loves, 

And likewise all ou/ fears. 

In hopes this declaration inovee 
Soom pity from your tears ; 

Lot ’s nw of no iuconstaiu^ 

Yfe have too much of t&nt it aea» 
Withafa,Ac. 

Earl of Jknr$et,^1kTn 1637, Bfsd 1706. 
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68l.— HOMER AND YIBOIL. 

Bjr iiainftil ivtapa at last we labour np 
PamaeeuB* hill, on whoee brii^ht airy top 
The epio pootti ho divinely show, 

And with jufit pride behold the rent below. 

Heroic peoniH have jufit a pretence 

To be the utmont etretch of hnman eenee ; 

A work of each inestimable worth, 

Tlioro are but two the world has yet brought 
! forth — 

Homer and Virgil ; with what sacred awe 
Do those mere Bounds the world's attention 
draw ! 

Just as a changeling iieems below the rest 
Of men, or rather as a two-legg’d boast, 

So these gigantic bouIh, amaz'd we find 
As much above the rest of human kind ! 
Nature’s whole strength united ! endless fame, 
And universal shouts attend their name ! 

Head Homer once, and you con read no more, 
For all books else appear so moan, so poor, 
Verso will seem prose ; but still persist to road, 
And Homer will bo all the books yon need. 
Had Bomhii never writ, the world had still. 
Like Indians, view'd this wondrous piece of 
skill ; 

As something of divine the work admir'd, 

Not hoiK) to bo instrncteii, but inspir’d ; 

But ho, disclosing sacred mysteries. 

Has shown where nil their mighty magic lies ; 
Describ’d the seeds, and in what order sown, 
'rhat have to such a vast proportion grown. 
Siure from some angel ho the secret know, 

Wlio through this hibyrintli has lent the clue. 

But what, alas ! avails it, poor mankind. 

To see this promis’d land, yet stay behind ? 
The way is sho^, but who has strength to go? 
Who can ail scieuoos profoundly know ? 
Whoso fancy flies beyond weak reason’s sight, 
And yet has judgment to direct it right F 
Whose just disoemmont, Virgil-like, is such. 
Never to say too little or too much ? 

Let such a man begin without delay ; 

But ho mast do beyond what I can say : 

Mast above Tasso's lofty heights prevail ; 
Succeed when Spenser, and ev'n Milton fail. 

Duke o/BMcktweAii»wktVo,—- 1649, Died 

1721. 


682 .— TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Bright star ! by Venus fix’d above. 

To rule the happy realms of Love ; 

Who in the dewy rear of day, 

Advanchug thy distingnish’d ray. 

Dost other lights as to outshine 
As pynthia's silver glories thine ; * 
Known by snpg^or beauty tliefe» * 

As imioh ae BMioreQa hm 
Exert, Star, Wsfadly hght, 

And gnlte me through the ddifcy night ! 


Defrauded of her beams, the Moon 
Shines dim, and will be vanish’d soon. 

I would not rob the shepherd’s fold ^ 

I seek no miser's hoarded gold ; 

To find a nymph I *m forc^ to stray, 

Who lately stole my heart away. 

Oeorge Stepney, — Born 1663, Died 1707. 


683 .— SONG. 

Of all the torment^f, all the cares. 

With which our livf>h arc curst ; 

Of nil the plagues a lover bears. 

Sure rivals are the worst. 

By partners in each other kind 
AHlictions easier grow ; 

In love alone wo hate to find 
Companions of our woo. 

Sylvia, for all the pangs 5 *on sco 
Are lab'ring in my breast, 

1 l)eg not you would favour mo, 

Would you but slight the rest. 

How great soo’or your rigours are, 

With them alone I '11 coin? ; 

I can endure my own despair, 

But not another's hope. 

William Walsh.^Boni 1663, Dial 1709. 


684 .— SONG. j 

Fair and soft, and gay and young, 

All charm— she play'd, she danced, she sung : i 

There was no way to 'senpe the dart, 

No core could guard the lover's heart. 1 

“Ah, wliy,” cried I, and dropp'd a tear, | 

Adoring, yet despairing e’er 
To have her to myself alone, I 

“ Why was such sweethess made for one ? ” 

But, growing bolder, in her ear 
I in s^t numbers told my core : 

She heard, and raised me from her tot/ 

And seem’d to glow with equal heat, 
lake heaven's, too mighty to express, 

My joys could but be known by guess ; 

“ Ay, fool," said I, “ what have 1 done, 

To wish her made for more than one ! " 

But long she had not been in view. 

Before her eyes their beams withdrew; 

Ere I had reckon’d half her oharma. 

She sunk into another’s anna. 

But she that once could fai thl e ss be. 

Will favour him no more than me : 

He, too, wiU find he Is undcM^ 

And that sIm waa wA made for one. 

Rotol OoiadL— About 1689. 
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685 .<--fiONG. 

Cielia IB cruel : Sylvie, then, 

1 mast confeBB, aart kind ; 

Bat in her cmelty, I vow, 

I mote repoae can find. 

For, oh ! thy fancy at all games does fiy, 
Fond of addima, and willing to comply. 

Thus he that lovoa mnat be undone. 

Each way on rocka we fall ; 

Either you will be kind to none. 

Or worse, bo kind to all. 

Vain are our hopes, and endlcKS is our care ; 
We must bo jealous, *or wo must <lcHpair. 

Hohert About 1089. 


686 .— THE OLD MAN’S WISH. 

If I live to grow old, for I find 1 go do^am, 

l^ot this bo iny fato : in a country town. 

May I have a warm hou^e, with a stono at 
the gate. 

And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate. 

Muy 1 govern my passion vrith an 
absolute sway, 

And grow wiser and better, os my 
strength wears away, 

Without gout or stone, Viy a gcntlo 
decay. 

Near a shatly grove, and a murmuring brook. 

With the ocean at distance, whereon I may 
look ; 

With a spacious plain, without hedge or stile, 

And an easy pad-nag to ride out a mile. 

May 1 govern, Ac. 

With Horace and Petrarch, and two or three 
more 

Of the best wits that reign’d in the ages 
before ; 

With roast mutton, rather than ven’Bon or 
teal. 

And clean, though coarse linen, at every 
meal. 

May I govern, &o. 

With a padding on Sundays, with stout hum- 
ming liquor. 

And remnants of Latin to wdoome the vicar ; 

With Monte Fiascone or Burgundy wine. 

To drink the king’s health as oft as I diM. 

May I govern, Ac. 

With a oouiage undaunted may I face my last 
day. 

And when I am dead nay the better sort 

say— 

la the morning when sober, in the evening 
when mellow. 

Be * sj pMi^ and [has] left not befaiBd him Us 


For he mverfi^d his pasiihm with an 
absmuts sway. 

And grew wiser and bet^r, as his 
strength wore away. 

Without gout or stone, by a gentle 
decay.” 

Dr. Tlalfcr Pope.— A&out 1689« 


6 S 7 .— A BLESSING. 

Then hoar me, bounteous Heaven, 

Pour down your blessings on this beauteous 
hcail, 

Wlioro everlasting sweets are always springing, 

With a continual giving hand : let |»eaco, 

Honour, and safety always hover round her : 

Feed her with plenty ; let her eyes ne’er sec 

A sight of sorrow, nor her heart know mourn- 
ing ; 

Crown all her days with joy, her nights with 
rest, 

lltvrmloss as her own ihoiightM ; and prop her 
virtue, 

To bear tlio loss of one that too much loved ; 

And comfort her with patience in oiir parting. 

Thomas Of troy. —Bum lOSl, Died 1085. 


688 .— PARTING. 

Where am I ? Hure I wander ’midst enchant- 
ment. 

And never more shall find the way to rest. 

But O Monimia ! art thou indeed resolved 

To punish mo with everlasting absenee P 

Why tuni’st thou from mo P I’m alone alremly ! 

Methinks 1 stand u|>on a naked beach 

Sighing to winds and to the seas complaining; 

Whilst afar off the vessel sails away, 

Where all the treasure of niy soul *n embark'd! 

Wilt thou not turn P O could those eyes but 
speak ! 

I should know all, for love is pregnant in 
them ! 

They swell, they press their beams upon me 
stiU! 

Wilt thou not speak P If wo must part for 
ever. 

Give me but one kind word to think upon. 

A nd please myself with, while my heart ia 
breaking. 

Thomas Otway.^Bom 1651, Died 1685. 


6^.— nCTUBE OP A WnCH. 

Through a close lane ae I punmed my jouriiey. 
And meditatiiig cm the huit visioii, 

I spied a wrinkled hag, wifk age grown 
double, 
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Picking dry Ntiokii. and mnmbling to henelf ; 

Her ojes with scalding rheum wore gall'd and 
red^ 

And palsy shook her head ; her hands seemed 
wither'd ; 

And on hor crooked shoulder had she wrapp'd 

The tatter'd remnant of an old stri]^ 
hanging, 

Which served to keep hor carcass from the 
cold. 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Hor lower wecsls wore all o'er coarsely 
patched 

With different coloured rags — black, red, 
white, yellow, 

And seem'd to sfioak variety of wretchedness. 

1 ask'd hor of tho way, which she informed 
mo ; 

Then <Tfivod my charity, and bode mo hasten 

To save a Kister. 

Tlinmaa Otv*ny,^U(mi 1651, Died 1685. 


The beasts that under the warm hedges slept, 
And weather'd oat the cold bleak iSlght, ate 
up; 

And, looking towasds the neighbouring 
pastures, raise 

Their voice, and bid their fdlow-brutea good 
morrow. 

The cheerful birds, too, on tho tops of trees, 
Assemble all in choirs ; and with their notes 
Salute and welcome up the rising sun. 

Thomas Otway,^Ahout 1689. 


692 .--SPEECH. 

Speech is morning to the mind ; 

It spreads tho beauteous images abroad. 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul. 

Nathaniel Lee. — About 1G89. 


690.— .SONG. 

Como, all ye youths whoso hearts o'er bled 
By cruel beauty’s pride, 

Bring ea(*h a garland on his head, 
liot none his sorrows hide : 

But hand in hand aroniid mo move, 

Singing tho stuldoHt tales of love ; 

And see, when your rom\daints yo join, 

If all your wrongs can o<|ual mine. 

The happiest mortal onc*o was t, 

My heart no sorrow knew ; 

Pity tho i»ain with which I die, 

Bui ask not whence it grow ; 

Yot if n tempting fair yon fiml, 

That *H very lovely, very kind. 

Though briglit iis hon^cn wIiomo stamp she 
l>enrs, 

Tliink on xny fate and shun her snares. 

Thomas Otivay.^^Born 1651, Died 1685. 


693.— LOVE. 

I disdain 

All pomp when thou art by : far bo the 
noise 

Of kings and courts from us, whoso gentle 
souls 

Our kinder stars have steorM another way. 
k'roo os tho forest-birds we'll pair together. 
Fly to tho arbours, grots, and flowery meads, 
And, in soft murmurs, intorrhango our souls : 
Together drink tho crystal of the stream. 

Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn yields ; 
And when tho gbldon evening calls us home. 
Wing to our downy nest, and sloop till mom. 

Nathaniel L*'i\ — 1689. 


691.— DESCRIPTION OP MORNING. 

Wish'd Morning 'a oomo ; and now u])on tho 
plains. 

And distant mountains, whore they feeil their 
flocks, 

Tho happy shepherds leave their homely huts. 

And with their pipes iwoclaim the newd>onx 
day. 

The lusty swsdin eoiflos with liis well-flU'd 
scrip 

Of healthful viauds, which, when hunger 
ealls, ' 

With muoh oottient and appetite he cats. 

To fellow in the field his di^ tofl. 

And dress the gvatefkil glebe that yields bim 


694.— SELF-MURDER. 

What torments are allotted those sad spirits, 
Who. groaning with tho burden of despair, 

No longer will endure the cares of life, 

But boliUy sot themselves at liberty. 

Through the dark oaves of death to wander ; 
on. 

Like wildor'd travellers, without a guide ; I 

Eternal rovers in the idoomy maze, t 

MThero scarce tho twilight an infant mom, 

Py a faint glimmer check'ring Ihrough tibe j 
trees, 

Reflects to dismal view the walkhm^ ghosts» 

That never hope to reach the blesa^ fields. 

NatkanidJUe.--^AUmt IfiSO* 







69$.— W1SHS8 FOB OB80UB1TT. 
How roUecable » thiqg is » greot man, 

TlUw noisy Tosiiig gioatneM ibi^ that pleases 
GiTe me obsenre ai^ sale and sUent ease. 
Aoqnaintanoe and oomm^ioe let me have 
noBf) 

With any powerful thing but Time alone : 

My rest lA Time be fesHol to offend, 

And oxeep by me as by a slumbering friend ; 
Till, with ease glutted, to my bed I steal, 

As men to sleep after a plenteous meal. 

Oh, wretched he who, call’d abroad by power, 
To know himself can never find an hour \ 
Strange to himself, bgt to all others known, 
Lends every one his life, but uses none ; 

So, o’er he tasted life, to death he goes, 

And himself loses ere himself he knows. 

John Croiv/ie.^About 1065. 


696.— PASSIONS. 

Wo oft by lightning read in darkest nights ; 
And by your passions 1 read all your natures, 
Though you at other tunes can keep them 
dark. 

John Crowno.^About 1605. 


697,— LOVE IN WOMEN. 

Those are great maxims, sir, it is confess’d ; 
Too stately for a woman’s narrow breast. 

Poor love is lost in men’s capacious minds ; 

In ours, it fills up all the room it finds. 

John Croume. — About 1665. 


698.— INCONSTANCY OF THE 
MULTITUDE. 

I’ll not such favour to rebellion show. 

To wear a crown the people do bestow; 

Who, when their giddy violence is past, 

Shall from the king, the Adored, xevblt at 
last ; 

And then the throne they gave they shall 
invade, 

And scorn the idol which themselves have 
made. 

John Crotcae.— About 1665. 


699.-.WABBIOBS. 

1 hate these potent madmen, who keep all 
Mankind awake, while th^, by their great 
deeds, 

Ate drumming hexd upon this hollow world, 
Ol4y to make a aomid to last for ages. 

John Orown€,^---AbotU 1665. 


7oa*v..mCON8TAl«UY OF LOVB. 

How long must womoa wish in vain 
A eonatant love to find P 

No art can flekle man raisin. 

Or fix a roving mind. 

Yet fondly we onrselvea deoeive. 

And empty hopes pursue t 

Though false to others, we b^eve 
They will to us prove true. 

But oh ! the torment to discern 
A peijnred lover gone ; 

And yet by sad exporionoo learn 
That wo must still love on. 

How strangely are we fool'd by fate. 
Who tread the mate of love ; 

When most desirous to retreat, 

We know not how to move. 

Tfiomas ShadwelL-^Bom 1640, Diod 1602* 


701. — SONG. 

Ladies, though to your conquering eyes 
Love owes his chiefost victories, 

And borrows those bright arms from you 
With which ho does the world subdue ; 

Yet you yourselves are not above 
The empire nor the griefs of love. 

Then rack not lovers with disdain, 

Lost love on you revenge their pain *, 

You are not free because you’re fair, 

The boy did not his mother spare ; 

Though beauty bo a killing dart, 

It is no armour for tlie he^. 

Sir Qco, Ethcrege.^Bom 1636, Died 1694^ 


702.— SONG. 

See, how fair Corinna lies, 

Kindly calling with her eyes i 
In the tender minute prove her ; 
Shepherd, why so doll a lover P 
Prithee, why so dull a lover P 

In her bloshes see your shame,— 
Anger they with love prochdm ; 
Yon too coldly entertain her : 

Ley yonr pipe a little by ; 

If no other charms yon 
Yon will never, never gain her. 

' * While the happy minute is, 

Court her, you may get a kiss, 
May be, favours that am gioster t 
Leave your piping; toheriyt 
When the nymph for leva Is aMb 
Bit with a tuns you imb her P 

30 
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Doll Amintor ! fle, O ! lie : 

Noir yonr ShepherdeM ie nigh 
Cub you pan your tliiie no better ? 

Sir Qeo. Etherege. — Bom 1636, Died 1694. 


703**-"S0NG. 

'When PhiUis watoh’d her harmleu ehoep, 
Not one poor lamb waa made a prey ; 

Yet ahe had oauao enough to weep. 

Her ailly heart did go aatray : 

Then flying to the neighbouring grove, 

She left the tender flock to rove, 

And to the winda did breathe her love. 

She aought in vain 
To oaae her pain ; 

The heodlem winda did fan her fire ; 
Venting her grief 
Gave no relief. 

But rather did inoreaao deaire. 

Then aitting with her arma acroaa, 

Her aorrowa atroaming from each eye ; 
She fix'd her thoughts upon her loss. 

And in despair resolved to die. 

Sir (ho, Etherege.—Boni 1636, Died 1694. 


704.— SONG. 

A curse upon that faithless maid 
Who first her sex's liberty betray’d ; 
iloni free as man to love and rango, 

Till nobler nature did to custom change ; 
i 'ustom, that dull excuse for fools, 

Who think all virtue to consist in rules. 

From love our fetters never sprung, 

That smiling goil, all wanton, gay, and young. 
Shows by his wings he cannot bo 
i\>nfinod to igrUess slavery , 

But here and there at random roves. 

Not fix'd to glittering oourts or shady groves. 

Then she that constancy profess'd 
Was but a well dissembler at the best , 

( Aud that imaginary away 
I She seem'd to give in feigning to obey, 

' Was but the height of prudent art 
I To deal with greater liberty her heart. 

I Afihra Behn.^Jiom 1630, Ihed 1689. 


705.— SONO. 

Love in fantaatio triumph sat. 

Whilst bleeding hearts aroaiid him flow’d. 
For whom fresh pains he did ereate. 

And strange tjnraniiio power he showed. 

$ 


From thy brii^t eyes he took his fires. 

Which round about in sport he hurl’d ; 

But 'twas from mine he took desires 
Enough f undo the omorons world. 

From me he took his sighs and tears. 

From theo his pride and cruelty ; 

From me his langnislmient and fears, 

And every killlag dart from thee : 

Thus thou and I the god have arm’d, 

And set turn up a deity ; 

But my poor heart alone is harm’d, 

While thiue'the victor is, and free. 

Aphra Behn.—Dom 1630, Died 1689. 


706.— FROM A POEM ENTITLED 
“AMANDA.” 

I have an eyo for her that's fair. 

An ear for her that sings ; 

Yet don’t I care for goMen hair, 

I scorn the portion leoh'ry brings 1 

To bawdy Beauty. I’m a churl, 

And hate, though a melodious girl, 

Her that is nought but air. 

I have a heart for her that's kind, 

A lip for her that smiles ; 

But if her mind be like the wind, ■ 

I’d rather foot it twenty miles. 

« a • 

Is thy voico mellow, is it smart ? 

Art Venus for thy licauty ? 

If kind, and tart, and chaste thou art, 

I’m Imund to do thoe duty. 

Though, pretty Mall, or bonny Kate, 

Hast thou one hair adnlteratf% 

I'm blind, and deaf, and out of heart. 

Amanda, thou art kind, well-bre<l. 

Harmonious, sweetly kind ; 

If thou wilt wed my virgin bed, 

Aud taste my love, thou’rt to my mind ; 

Take hands, lips, heart, and eyes, 

Are all too mean a saci^ce. 

N, Hook.^AhoiU 1658. 


I 

707.— TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Why. little charmer of the air. 

Dost thou in mnsio spend the nu^m. 

While I thns languish in despair. 

Oppress'd by Cynthia’s hate and soorn P 
W'hy dost thou sing and hear me cry P 
Tell, wanton amgster, tell me why. 

• • a • 
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Gmt to the e«r» thongli email to eight, 

The haf^j lover^s deer delight 
Fly to the bowera where eoch ere laid, 

And there bestow thy aerenade : 

Haste thee from sorrow, haste away. 

Ales, there's danger in thy stay. ' 

Lest hearing me so oft complain 

Should make thee bhange t^ cheerful strain. 

• « « « 

Then cease, thou charmer of the air, 

Ko more in music spend the morn 
With me that languish in despair, 

Oppress'd by Oynthia^s hate and scorn ; 

And do not this poor boon deny, 

1 ask but silence while 1 die. 

Philip Ayres.— About 1689. 


708.— ON THE SIGHT OP HIS 
MISTRESS'S HOUSE. 

To view these walls each night I come alone, 

And pay my adoration to the rtono ; 

Whence joy and peace are influenced on me, 

For 'tie the temple of my dcit^'. 

As zdghts and days on anxious wrotcdi by 
sbmlth 

Creeps out to view the place which hoard;< his 
wealth, 

So to this house, that keeps from mo my 
heart, 

I come, look, traverse, woop, and then dci)art. 

Philip Ayrc3,^About 1689. 


709.— THE YOUNG MAN’S WISH. 

If I could but attain my wish, 

I'd have each day one wholesome dish, 

Of plain meat, or fowl, or fish. 

A gloss of port, with good old beer. 

In winter time a Ore burnt clear. 

Tobacco, pipes, an easy chair. 

In some clean town a snng retreat, 

A little garden ’fore my gate, 

With thousand pounds a year estate. 

After my house expense was clear, 
Whatever 1 could ^vo to spore. 

The neighbouring poor sho^d freely share. 

To keep content and peace through life. 

I'd have a pmdent cleanly wife. 

Stranger to noise, and eke to strife. 

Then I, when blest with such estate, 

With sfteh a houses and such a mate. 
Would envy not the worldly greet. 


Let them for noiqr honomea try, 

Let them seek werldlly firetoe, iriiile I 
UnnotioM would live end die. 

But sinoe dame Fortune ”a not thouglit At 
To place me in affluence, yet 
I'll be content with what I get 

He's happiest far whose humble mind, 

Is unto Providence rerigned. 

And thiuketh Fortune ^ways kind. 

Then I will strive to bound my wish, 

And take, instead of fowl and fish, 

Whate'er is thrown into my dish. 

Instead of wealth and fortune great, 

Garden and house and loving mate, 

I'U rest content in servile state. 

I'll from each folly strive to fly, 

Emdi virtue to attain I'U try, 

And live as I would wish to die. 

Aiiotyuiotw,— 1689 


710.— THE MIDNIGHT MESSENGER. 

DRATU. 

Thou wealthy man of largo possessions here, 
Amounting to some thousand pounds a year, 
Kxtortcsl by oppression from the ixK>r, 
i The time is come that thou shalt be no more ; 

! Thy house therefore in order sot with speed, 

I And caU to mind how you your life do load. 

Is3t true roiMsntanco l>o thy ohiefest care, 

And for another world now, fww prepare. 

For notwitlistanding oU your heaps of gold, 

Your lands and lofty buildings manifold, 

Take notice yon must die this very day ; | 

An<l therefore kiss your bags and como away. I 

men MAN. 

(He started Htraight and turned hia head 
aside, 

Wlicre seeing isUc-faocd Death, aloud ho 

rriiKl), 

Lean famished hIavc ! why do you threatott 
so. j 

j \Mioncc come you, pray, and whither must 

i 1 go ? 

DEATH. 

I come from ranging round the universe, 

Through courts ami kingdoms for and near 1 

Where rich and poor, distressed, bond and 

free, 

Fall soon or late a socrifioe to me. 

From fgowned kings, to captives bound in 
chains • i 

My power roaches, sir ; the longeat trigns 
That ever were, I put a period to ; 

And now I'm come in 6ne to oonquev 70a. 
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BICR VAN. 

I oaa't nor won't bdieTO that joii» pale 
Death, 

Were sent thia day to etop my vital breath, 

By reason I in perfect he^th remain. 

Free from dieeaees, sorrow, grief, and pain ; 
No heavy heart, nor fainting fits have 1, 

And do you eay that I am ^wing nigh 
The latter minnte P sure it cannot be ; 

Depart, therefore, you are not sent for me ! 

DBATH. 

Yes, yes, I am, for did yon never know. 

The tender grass and pleasant flowers that 
grow 

Perhaps one minnte, are the next ont down ? 
And so is man, though famed with high 
renown. 

Have yon not heard the doleful passing bell 
Ring out for those that were olive and well 
The other day, in health and pleasure too, 
And had as little thoughts of death as yon P 
For let me tell you, when my warrant 's 
Boslod, 

The sweetest beauty that the earth doth 
yield 

At my approach shall tnm as pale as lead ; 
*Tis I that lay them on their djring bod. 

1 kill with dropsy, phthisio, stone, and gout ; 
But when tny raging fevers fly about, 

1 strike the man, perhaps, but over«night. 

Who hardly lives to see the morning light ; 
I'm sent each hour like to a nimble page, 

To infants, hoary heads, and middle age ; 
Time after time 1 swoop the world quite 
through ; 

Then it’s in vain to think I’ll favour you. 

KICK VAN. 

FSreud Death, you see what awful sway I boar, 
For when I frown none of my servants dare 
Approach my presence, but in comers hide 
Until I am appeased and pacified. 

Nay, men of greater rank 1 keep in awe 
Nor did I ever fear the force of law, 

But ever did my enemies subdue, 

And must I after all submit to you ? 

DEATH. 

'Tis very tme, for why, thy daring soul. 
Which never could endure the least control, 
I'll thrust thee from this earthly tenement, 
And thou aholt to another worid bo sent. 

RICH KAK. 

What ! must I die and leave a vast estate, 
Whioh, with my gold, I purohased but of late P 
Besides what 1 1^ many years ago P — 

>Vhat ! must my wealth and I be parted so P 
If you your dai^ and arrows must let fl^. 

Go eeairoh the jails, where mooniinr debtors 
lie; 

Release them fkom their sorrow, grief, evd 
woo, 

For I am rich and fherafore loth to go. 


DBATB. 

rU search no jails, but the right nuudk 
hit; 

And though yon are unwilling to submit. 

Yet die youjunst, no other friend can do,— 
Prepare yourself to go, I'm come for you. 

If you h^ all the world and ten times mere, 
Yet die yon must,— there's millions gone 
before ; 

The greatest longs on earth yield and obey. 
And at my feet their crowns and sceptres lay .: 
If crownM beads and right renownM peers 
Die in the prime and blossoms of their years^ 
Can you suppose to gaip a longer space ? 

No I 1 will send you to anotkor pla^. 

BICK HAN. 

Oh ! stay thy hand and be not so severe, 

I have a hopeful son and daughter dear, 

AH that I beg is but to lot me live 
That I may them in lawful marriage give : 
They being young when I am laid in thd 
grave, 

I fear they will bo wronged of what thqy* 
have : 

Although of me you will no pity take, 

Yet spare me for my little infants' sake. 

DEATH. 

If such a vain exonse as this migkt do, 

It would be long ere mortals would gO' 
through 

The shades of death ; for every man would find 
Something to say that he might stay behind. 
Yet, if ten thousand argumouts they'd use, 
The destiny of dying to excuse. 

They'll find it is in vain with mo to strive. 

For why, I part the dearest friends alive ; 

Poor parents die, and leave their childreB 
small 

With nothing to support them hero withal. 
But the kind hand of gracious ^N>vidonce, 
Who is their father, friend, and solo defence. 
Though 1 have hold you long in disrepute. 

Yet after aU hero with a sharp salute 
I’U put a period to your days and years. 
Causing your eyes to flow 'irith dying tears. 

BXCR MAN. 

[Then with a groan he made this sad eom*^ 
plaint] : 

Ify heart is dying, and my spirits faint ; 

To my close chamber let me be oonveyed ; 
Farewell, false world, for thou hast me be- 
trayed. 

Would I had never wronged the fatherless. 
Nor mourning widows when in sad distress ; 
Would I had ne’er been guilty of that sin, 
Wotdd I had never known what gold had 
been; 

For by the same my heart was drawn away 
To search for gold t but now thia very dogr 
1 find it is but like e itedsr reed, 

Whkii falls me most whsn most 1 stand in 
needs 
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for, woe it met the tune Ui come ai lest, 

Kow I am on a bed of eonrow oast, 

Where in lamentiiig team 1 weeping lie, 
Becanee my eine naake me afraid to die ; 

Oh ! Death, be pleased to spare me yet awhile, 
That 1 to Ciod myself may reeoneile. 

For true lepentanoe some small time allow ; 

I neyer feared a future state till now \ 

My baga of gold and land I'd freely give. 

For to obtain the favour here to hve, 

Until I have a sure foundation laid. 

Let me not dio before my peace be made ! 

dIath. 

Thou hast not many minutes here to stay, 
lift up your heart to God without delay. 
Implore his pardon now for what is post. 

Who knows but Ho may save your soul at 
last I* 

RICH MAN. 

I’ll water now with tears my dying bod, 

Before the Lord my sad complaint I'll spread, 
And if Ho will vouchsafe to pardon mo. 

To dio and leave this world 1 could l>o free. 
False worltl ! falne world, farewell ! forewoU ! 
adieu ! 

I find, I find, there is no trust in you ! 

For when utK>n a d> ing bed we lie, 

Tour gilded baits aro naught but misery. 

My youthful son and loving daughter dear, 
Take warning by your dying father hero ; 

Lot not the world deceive you at this rate. 
For fear a soil rei^cntanoo comes too late. 
Sweet babes, I little thought the other day, 

1 should so Huddeuly l>e snatched away 
By Death, and leave you weeping hero behind; 
But life 's a most uncertain thing, I find. 
When in the grave my head is huxi full low, 
Pray lot not folly i>rovo your overthrow ; 
Serve ye the Loi^, obey his holy will, 

Tliat Ho may have a blessing for you still. 
[Having saluted them, he turned aside, 

These were the very words before he <^ed] : 

A painful life I ready am to leave. 
Wherefore, in mercy, Lord, my soul 
receive. 

Anonymous, — Before 1689. 


And when the mmoke aaouadn tm highi 
Then thou behold'et the vmnity 
Of wgrldly ituif , 

Gone with a puff: 

Thus think, and smoke tobaooo* 

And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin ; 

For then the fire 
It does require *. 

Thus think, and smoko tobaeoo. 

And seest the ashes oast away, 

Then to thyself thou mayoat say. 

That to the dust 
Boturn thou must. 

Thus think, and smoko tobacoo. 

Anon ymous. — Before 1 680* 


PART II. 

Was this small plant for thee cut down P 
So was the plant of groat renown. 

Which Mercy scuds 
For nobler ends. 

Thus think, and smoko tobaooo. 

Doth juice mo<liciiial prcKiood 
hVom such a naughty foreign weoil P 
Then what's the power 
Of Jesse's flower Y 

Thus think, and smoko tobaooo. 

The promise, like the piiie, allays, 

And by the mouth of faith convoys, 

What virtue flows 
From Sharon's rose. 

Thus think, and smoko tobacoo. 

In vain the unlighted piis) you blow, 

Tour pains in outward moans aro so, 

' Till heavenly fire 
Your heart inspire. 

Tims think, and smoke tobaooo. 

Thus smoko, like burning incense, towers, 
So should a praying heart of yours, 

With aidont cries, 

Surmount the skies. 

Thus think, and smoke tobaooo, 

Jlalph Erskine,^-^Aboui 1750. 


71 {.--SMOKING SPIBITUALIZED. 

FART I. 

This Indian wood, now withered quite. 
Though green at noon, cut down at night. 
Shows thy decay ; 

All flesh is hay ; 

Thos thii^, and smoke tobacco. 

The pipe, so lily-lika and weak, 

Does thus thy mortal atate bespeak ; 

Thou art e'en sueh,— « 

Gone with a touch : 

Thus tktak» amoke tobaooo. 


712.— THE CATHOUCK. 


I hold as faith 

What Home's church 
saitl 

Where the King '# 
head 

The flod{ 's misled 


What England* $ ehwreh 
allows 

My conscienoe dls* 
av€isrs 

Th%t chuirch m have 
no shame* 

Thai iKMa Um P«p0 

. aapnwM. 


A. 




idNomncovs.} 


THE THREE KNIGHTS. 


[Foubth PlUttOD.— 


Wlim tlie QUa/r*» There’s eerrice acarce 
drest divine 

The people ’■ bleet With table* bread, and 
wine. 

He’s but an asee Who the communion 
flies 

Who shuns the masse Is eatlwlick and wise. 

Anonyn(otc«.-«-l 055. 


713 .-«*TH£ THREE KNIGHTS. 

There did throe knicphts come from the west, 
With the high and the lily oh ! 

And these throe knights courtoil one lodyo. 

As the rose was so sweetly blown. 

The first knight came was all in white, 

And asked of her if she’d be his delight. 

The next knight oame was all in green. 

And asked of her if she’d bo his queen. 

The third knight came was all in red. 

And asked of her if she would wed. 

** Thou have you asked of my father dear P 
likewise of her who did mo bear ? 

And have you asked of my brother John ? 
And also of my sister Anno P ” 

V Yes, l*vo asked of your father dear, 
likdirise of her who did you bear. 

And l*ve aske«l of your sister Anne, 

But I have not asked of your brother John." 

Far on the road as they rode along. 

There did they meet with her brother John. 


*‘What would yon give to your brother 
John?” 

** A rope, and a gallows to hang him on,” 

** What would you give to your brother John’s 
wife ? ” 

** A widow's weeds, and a quiet life.” 

* Anonymous.— Br/ore 1689. 


714 .—THE BUNlS BEOOAB OF 
BEDNALL OBEEN. 

PART I, 

This song 's of a beggar who long lost his 
sight, 

j And hod a fair daughter, most pleasant and 
j bright. 

And many a gallant brave suitor had she, 
j And none was so comely as pretty Bessee. 

• And though she was of complexion most fair, 
I And seeing she was but a beggar his heir, 

I <>f ancient housekeepers despised was she, 

I Whoso sons came as suitors to pretty Bessee. 

Wherefore in groat sorrow fair Bessee did 
say: 

** Goixl father and mother, lot mo now go 
away. 

To seek out my fortune, whatever it be.” 
This suit then was gronteil to pretty Bessee. 

Tills Bessee, that was of a beauty most bright, 
They clad in grey russet; and late in the 
night 

From father and mother alone parted she, 
Who High^d and sobbM for prett}*' Bessee. 


She stoop^d low to kiss him sweet, 

He to her heart did a dagger moot. 

** Ride on, ride on,” cried the sorvingman, 

” Mothinks your bride she looks wondrous 
wan.” 

I wish I were on yonder stile, 

For there 1 would sit and blood awhile. 

I wish I wore on yonder hill. 

There I'd alight and make my will.” 

What would yon give to your father dear 
” The gallaat stood which doth mo bear.” { 

“ What would yon ^vo to your mother 
dear?” 

** My wedding shift which I do wear^: 

But she must Wash it very dean* 

For my heart'e bloOd stii^ in every seem ” 

** What would you give to yoitt stater Anne P” 
garrAd Hag, and my foathated iuu” 


Bho went till she come to Stratford-at-Bow, 

Then she knew not whither or which way 
to go, 

With tears she lamented her sad destiny ; 

So sad and so heavy was pretty Bessee. 

She kept on her journey until it was day, 

And went unto Rttmford, along the highway ; 

And at the King's Arms entertainM was 
she, 

So fair and weU-favourcMl was pretty Bessee. 

She had not been there one month at an end. 

But master and mistress and all was her 
friend ; 

And every brave gallant that once did her 
see. 

Was straightway in love with pret^ Bessee. 

Great gilts they did send her of silver and 
gold, 

And in their eongs didly her love tfaqy ex* 
t o ll e d : 

IxMito blwtd fal wwy ijugwiB, 
SofiirMia M oonalf «■« Tntigr SenM. 


THS BLIMD BBQCUUt OF BSDNAU. GRBBif. 


'llwn beqitoke dto blmdlMfgar, ^Altibongft ^ i* poor, 
lua not agBiut Bqr diOd at my ova door , 

TW ite be not dodiM in odhrcts add pooil. 

Yet oritt I drop aagda oddi tbee for iny-|d<l>* ” 







Fnm 1M> to 16890 THS BUND BBQQAS OV VtSOKiVU 


The yoimg men of Bamford in her had their 
yVf 

She showed hereof oonrteous, hut nerer too 
ooy. 

And at their commandment still she would 
be, 

So fair and so comely was pretty Bessce. 

Foxir suitors at once unto her did gfo, 

They craved her favour, but still she said no ; 


“ Nay, nay,** quoth the mer^bnat, ** thou art 
not for me.*’ 

^^She>*’ quoth the innhbld^, **iny wife ehaU 
not be." 

"1 loathe,'* said the genilemaa, **a beggar's 
degree. 

Therefore, now farewell, my pretty Besses.*' 

Why, then," quoth the knight, ** hap better 
or worse. 


1 would not have gentlemen many with I weigh not true love by the weight of the 


Tet ever they honourM pretty Besseo. 


purse, 

And beauty is beauty in every degree. 


-- . • „ . , . , . Then welcome to me, my dear pretty Bossee.** 

Now one of thorn wan a gallant young knight, 

And ho came unto her disguised in the night ; thee to thy father forthwith I will 

The second, a gentloman of high degree, »» 

Who wooM oBd >a»d for pretty BoM«e. .. forboM,” quoth hi. kianuun, “ it mnat 

A mcrohont of London, whose wealth was not ^ daughter a lady .han’t bo ; 


II A pwr s UMUgubVA •» jcmjjt nuaii « v 

Wa, then’tho third mutor, and proper withal ; ^hen take thy adion of thy pretty He.we." 
Her master a own wtn the fourth man must ^ ^ break of the day, 


, 11 >• ad The knight hod from Kumford stole Besseo 

Who swore he would die for pretty Besseo. ® , 

away , 

If that thou wUt marry with tno," quoth the The young men of Bnmford, so niok as may 


knight, , 

ril make thee a la<ly with joy and delight ; i Rod® after to fetch again pretty Besseo. 
My heart is enthrall<*^d in thy fair beauty, ! . ...... 

Then gnint me thy favour, my pretty Bessec." they were 


Until they came near unto llodnall Uroon, 

ITio gentleman said. " Como, marry with mo. And as the knight lighted most courteously, 
In silks and in velvet my Besseo shall be ; They fought against him for pretty Bessee. 

My heart bos dihtracted, oh ! hear me," quoth 

he, But rescue came presently over the plain, 

** And grant mo thy love, my dear pretty Or olso the knight there for his love had lieon 


Besseo." 

“ Lot me bo thy husband," the merchant did 
hay, 

" Hioa shalt live in London most gallant and 

fray ! 

My ships shall bring homo rich jewels for 
thee, 

And 1 will for over love pretty Bessee." 

Then Besseo hho sigliisl and thus she <lid say: 

My father and mother I mean to obey ; 

First get their good will, and be faitMol to 
me, 


slain ; 

The fray being ended, they straightway did 
see 

His kinsman oomo railing at pretty Bessee. 

Then bespoke the blind beggar, " Although 1 
bo poor. 

Kail not against my child at my own door, 

Though she be not decked in velvet and i>oarl, 

Yet I will drop angels with thoo for my girl ; 

And then if my gold should better her 
birth, 

And equal the gold >ou lay on the earth. 


And you shall cqjoyyour dear pretty Bessee." Then neither rail you. nor grudge you to see, 
rr The blind beggar's daughter a bidy to be. 


To every one of them that answer she made, 
Therefore unto her they joyfully said : 

** This thing to fulfil we all now agree, 


But first, I will hear, and liave it well 
known. 


But where dwdl. thy father, my pretty .j^ „ .jmu -oof 

Bewo? { own." 

“ My father,” quoth .he, “ i. mod to be Mes : With that they rephed. “ Contented wo be ! ” 
The mDy blind beggar of BednaD Green, 1 “ Then here ’e.” quoth the beggar. " for pretty 
That daOy at. begging for ehmty, Bcimee ! ” . 

He i. the kind father of pretty Be««.. With that an angel he dropped on the g«mnd. 

His marks and his token are knowen full Axid d/bpp^d, in angels, full three thousand 


He always is led by a dog end a b^ ; 

A poor silly old man, God knoweth is he, 
Tet he's the true fhther of pcetty Bes ies.*' 


pound ; 

And oftentimes it proved* most plain, 

For the gentieman's one, the beggar dropped 
twain; 


; . THE BUND BBOCbUB 

^ 8b tiiat the whole ple<M) whereiii th^ did sit, 
With gold wee ooveT^d every whit, 
ne gentlemott having dropped all hia etore, 
Said, ** Beggar I yonr hand hold, for I have no 
more.’* 

** Tbon haet fnlflUM thy promiee aright. 

Then marry my girl," quoth he to the 
knight ; 

“And then," quoth he, “I will throw you 
down, 

An hundrbl pounda more to buy her a gown.** 

The ^ntlemen all, who hia treaauro had aeon, 
Admirtd the beggar of Bodnall Green ; 

And thoae that had been her auiiora before. 
Their tender fleah for anger they tore. 

Thug waa the fair Beaiioo matched to a 
knight. 

And made a lady in othora* despite. 

A fairer lady there never waa seen 
Than the blind beggar's daughter of Bednall 
Green. 

But of her sumptuous marriage and feast. 

And what fine lords and ladiea there prest, 
The second part ahall set forth to your sight. 
With marvoUoua pleasure and wished-for 
delight. 

Of a blind beggar's daughter so bright. 

That late was ^trothed to a young knight, 
All the whole discourso therefore you may 

MtM) t 

But now oomoa the wod^g of pretty Bessee. 


PAKT II. 

It was in a gallant palace most brave, 
AdomM with all the coat they could have, 
Thia wedding it was kept most sumptuously. 
And all for the love of pretty Bessee. 

And all kind of dainties and delioates sweet. 
Was brought to their banquet, as it was 
thought meet, 

Fartridge, and plover, and venison most froo, 
Against the bravo wedding of pretty Bessee. 

The wedding through England was spread by 
report. 

So that a groat number thereto did resort 
Of nobles and gentles of every degree, 

And all for the fame of pretty Bessee. 

To ehureh then away went this gallant young 
knight, 

BQjb bride followed after, an angel most 
bright, 

With troops of ladies, the like waa ne'er 
seen. 

As went with sweet Bessee of Bednml^, Green. 

This wedding being aolemnlaed then* 

WAh musio porf omM by skill uUeat men. 

The Bohlea and gentlemen down at the aide, 
Kabh one beholdiiig the beantiAil bride. 


mW BEDNALL GREEN. [Fochth Pbbiop.~ 

But after the aumptoona dinner was done, 

To talk and to reason a number begun. 

And ot the blind beggar’s daughter moat 
bright; 

And what with his daughter he gave to the 
knight. 

Then spoke the nobles, “ Much marvel have 
wo 

This jolly blind beggar wo cannot yet see ! '* 

“ My lords,** quoth the bride, “ my father ao 
base 

Is loth with his presence those states to 
disgrace.'* « 

“ The praise of a woman in question to bring, 
Before her own face is a flattering thing ; 

But wo think thy father’s baseness,'* quoth 
they, 

“ Might by thy beauty be clean put away." 

They no sooner thia pleasant word spoke, 

But in comes the beggar in a silken cloak, 

A velvet cap and a feather had he, 

And now a musician, forsooth, he would be. 

And being led in from catching of harm. 

Ho had a dainty lute nnder his arm. 

Said, “ Please you to hoar any musio of mo, 

A song I will sing you of protty Boshco." 

With that his lute ho twang^d straightway, 
And thereon began most swootly to play. 

And aftor a lesson was played two or three, 
Ho strained out this song most delicately ; — 

“ A beggar's daughter did dwell on a green, 
^Vho for her beauty may well bo a qiu*en, 

A blithe bonny loss, and dainty was she, 

And many one colled her pretty Bossco. 

Her father he had no gooils nor no lands. 

But beggefl for a inenny all day with his hands. 
And yet for her marriage garo thousands 
throe, 

Yet still ho hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

And hero if any one do her disdain. 

Her father is ready with might and with main 
To prove she is come of noble degree. 
Therefore let none float at my pretty Bessee.’* 

With that the lords and the company round 
With a hearty laughter were ready to ewound. 
At last said the lords, “ Full well we may see. 
The bride and the bridegroom's beholden to 
thee." 

With that the fair bride all blushing did rise. 
With crystal water all in her bright eyes, 

** Pardon my father, brave nobles," q[uoth she, 
“T^t through blind affection thus doats. 
upon me," 

“If this be iky father/' the nobles did say, 
“Well may he be pnid of this happy day* 
Yet by hia eountenaiioe weU asay we see, 

Hia Idrih with hia foriwae oould never agree i 
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And theraf ore. Mind beggar, wo pra^r thee 
bewraj. 

And look to ns then the truth thou doet eay, 
Th j birth and thj parentage what it may ho^ 
E'en for the love thou beazest pretty Besoeo." 

** Then give me leave, ye gentles each one, 

A song more to sing and then I'll begone, 
And if that I do not win good report, 

Tlicn do not give me one groat for my sport * 

When first our king his fame did advance. 
And sought his title in delicate France, 

In many places grcaA perils passed he ; 

But then was not bom iny pretty Bessoo. 

And at those wars went over to fight 
Many a bravo duke, a lord, and a knight, 

And with them young Moiiford of courage so 
free ; 

But then was not bom my pretty Bossee. 

And there did young Moiiford with a blow on 
the face 

l/oso both his eyes in a very short s|iace ; 

His life had hoen gone away nrith his sight, 
Had not a young woman gone forth in the 
night. 

Among the said men, her fancy did move. 

To seaix'h and to scM)k for her own true love, 
Who seeing young Monford there gasx)ing to 
die, 

j She saved his life through her charity. 

I And then all our victuals in beggar's attire, 

1 At the hands of good |)Ooplo we then did 
require ; 

At last into England, as now it is seen, 

Wo came, and remained in Bednall Green. 

And thus we have livM in Fortune's despite, 
Though poor, yet contented with humble 
1 delight, 

I And in my old years, a comfort to me, 

I God sent me a daughter called pretty Bessce. 

And thns, ye nobles, my song I do end. 
Hoping by the same no man to offend ; 

Fnll forty long winters thus I have been 
A silly blind beggar of Bednall Green." 

Now when the company, every one, 

Did hear the strange tMe he told in his song, 
They were amazed, as well they might be. 

Both at the blind beggar and pretty lessee. 

With that the fair bride they all did embrace, 
Saying, " Ton are come of an hononnd>le race, 
Thy father likewise is of high degree, 

And thou art right worthy a lady to be." 

Thns was the feast ended with joy and 
delight, 

. A happy bridegroom was made the young 

k^ht, 

MTho liyed in great joy and felicity 
With bib fair lady, dear pretty Beseee. 

AnenyptotM. — B^oro 1689. 


7IS — X^BD DBLAWABB. 

In the PteUament Hoaae^^a g^t voni baa 
. been there, 

Betwixt our good King and the Lordi v; 
Dobwaret 

Says Lord Delaware to his Majesty full soon, 

** Will it please you, my liege, to grant wo a 
boon?" 

“ What's your boon," says the King, ** now 
let me understand ? " 

" It's, give me all the poor men wo'vo starving 
in this land ; 

And without delay I'll hie ino to Linoolnshire, 

To sow heinp-sood and flax-seed, and hong 
them all there. 

m 

For with hempen cord it's l>ettor to atop each 
poor man's breath, 

Than with famine yon should see your subjects ' 
starve to death." 

Up starts a Dutch Lord, who to Delaware did 
say, 

Thou deserves to ho stabbed ! " then ho 
turned himself away ; 

Thoti deserves to be stablmd, and the dogs 
liave thine oars, 

j For insulting our King in this Parliament of 

I peers." 

Up sprang a Welsh Lord, the bravo Duke of 
Devonshire, 

"In young Delaware's dofonoe, I'll fight this 
Dutch Lord, my sire ; 

For he b iii the right, and I'll make it so 
appear ; 

Him I dare to single combat, for insulting 
Delaware." 

A stage was soon erected, and to combat they 
went, 

For to kill, or to be killed, it was cither's full 
intent. 

Bnt the very first flourish, when the heralds 
gave command, 

The sword of bravo Devonshire bent backward 
on his hand ; 

In snspenso ho paused awhib, scanned hb foe 
before ho stroke. 

Then against the King’s armour, hb ben 
sword he brake. 

Then he sprang from the stage, to a soldier in 
the ring. 

Saying, " Lend your sword, that to an end 
thb tragedy we bring : 

I Though he's fighting me in armour, wbib I 
am fighting bare,* 

Even more than tbb I'd venture for young 
Lq|d, Debware." 

• 

Leaping back on the stage, swoid to buckler 
now resounds, 

TIQ be left Ike Dutch Lord a blsediiig fn hb 

wona^ ! 


AilO]ITMOV«0 


rH£ GOLDEN GLOVE. 


[Fouktb Pmxop.- 


This MdaiTt criflfl the Kinfp to bU gaarde 
without deJay, 

I ^ ** Call Devonahire down,-— take the dead maa 

away ! ’* 

** No/' aaya brave Devonalure, *' I've fought 
bis aa a man, 

Since be'e dead, I will keep the trophies I have 
won ; 

For he fought me in your armour, wlme I 
fought him bare, 

And the same you must win back, my liege, 
if over you them wear." 

God bless the Chun;h of England, may it 
prosper on each hand, 

Ahd also every poor man now starving in this 
land; 

And while I pray success may crown onr 
*King upon his throne, 

I’ll wish that every poor man may long enjoy 
his own. 

Awonj/mcms.— Zir/ore 1689. 


716.— THE GOLDEN GLOVE. 

A wealthy young squire of Tamworth, we 
hear, 

Ho conrUnl a nobleman’s daughter so fair; 

And for to marry her it was his intent, 

All friends and relations gave their consent. 

The time was appointed for the wedding-day, 

A young farmer chosen to give her away ; 

As soon as the farmer the young lady did spy. 

Ho inflamM hot heart ; ** O, my heart \ " she 
did cry. 

She turned from the squire, but nothing she 
said, 

Iiisteatl of Itoing marrioil she took to her ImmI ; 

The tlio^ight of the fanner soon run in her 
mind, 

A way for to have him she quickly did dud. 

Coat, waistcoat, and breeches she then did 
put on, 

And a hunt^g she went with her dog and her 
guu; 

She hunted nil round where the former did 
dwell, 

Beoanse in her heart she did love him full 
weU: 

She oftentimeB fired, but nothing she killed. 

At length the young fanner came into the 
field; 

And to discourse with him it was her intent. 

With her dog and her gun to meet him she 
went ^ 

** 1 thought you had been at the wedding," 
she cried 

** To wait on the squiie, and gite him his 
bride." 


" No, sir/’ said the farmer, "if the truth 1 
may tell, 

m not give her away, for 1 love her too well." 

" Suppose that the lady should grant you her 
love. 

Ton know that the squire your rival will 
prove." 

" Why, then," says the farmer, " I’ll take 
sword in hand. 

By honour I’ll gain her when she shall 
command." 

It pleased the Ixuiy to find him so bold ; 

She gave him a glove that was flowered witli 
gold, 

And told him she found it when coming along. 

As she was a hunting with her dog and gun. 

The lady went home with a heart full of love, 

And gave oat a notice that she'd lost a glove ; 

And said, " Who has found it, and brings it 
to mo, 

Whoever he is, he my husband shall bo." 

The farmer was ideased when ho hoard of the 
news. 

With heart full of joy to the lady he goes : 

" Dear honoured lad^s I've picked up your 
glove. 

And hope you'll be pleased to gratit mo your 
love." 

" It’s already granted, I will bo your bride ; 

I love the sweet breath of a farmer/’ she 
cried. 

" I'll bo mistress of xny dairy, and milking my 
cow. 

While my jolly brisk farmer is whistling at 
plough." 

And when she was married she told of her fnii« 

How she went a hunting with her dog and 
gun: 

" And now rve got him so fast in my snare. 

I’ll enjoy him for ever, I vow and declare ! " 

A M < >» *j » f ,•*. — • re 1 689. 


! 717.— KING JAMES 1 . AND THE 

i TINKLEB. 

1 And now, to be brief, let's pass over the i^t, 

I Who seldom or never were given to jest. 

' And come to King Jamie, the first of our 
throne, 

’ A pleasanter monarch sure never was known. 

As he was a hunting the swift faQow-doer, 

Ho dropped all his nobles ; and vriiea he got 
chw. 

In hiopt of some pastime amqr he did yide. 
Till he came to an alehouse, hard by a wood* 
i side. 
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Aad tlMm with m tinUer he happen^ to meet. 
And him in kind sort he eo fxe^ did Bveet : 

** Pn^ thee, good fellow, what hast in thy jng. 
Which under thy arm thou doat lovingly 
hug?" 

By the quoth the tinkler, it’s 

nappy brown ale, 

And for to drink to thee, friend, I will not 
fail ; 

For although thy jacket looks gallant and fine, 

I think that my twopence as good is aa thine.’* 

By my soul ! honest fellow, the truth thou 
hast spoke,** 

And straight ho sat down with tho tinkler to ^ 
joke : 

They drank to tho King, and they pledged to 
eac^h other ; 

Who’d scon *om had thought they were brother 
and brother. 

As they were a-driiiking tho King pleased to 
say, 

** 'What news, honest follow ? come tell me, I ) 
pray.” 

” There's nothing of news, beyond that 1 hoar 
The King's on tho bonior a-cliasing tho door. | 

,And truly I wish 1 so happy may bo, 

>Vhilttt-ho is a-hiinting, tho King 1 might seo ; 
For although I’ve travolle<l the land many 
ways, 

1 never have yet MH»n a King in my days,” 

Tho King, with a hearty brisk laughter, 
replied, 

“ 1 tell thoe, gootl fellow, if thou const but 
rido. 

Thou aholt get up behind me, and I will thee 
bring 

To tho presence of Jaiiiio, tliy hovercign 
King,” 

But he'll bo su]TOunde<l with noblos so gay. 
And how shall ivo tell him from them, sir, 1 
pray ? ” 

** Thou’lt easily ken him when once thou art 
there; 

The King will be covered, his noblos all baro.” 

He got up bohind him, and likewise his sack, 
His budget of leather, and toiils at his back ; 
They ro^ till they came to tho merry green- 
wood, 

His nobles came round him, bareheaded Uiey 
stood. 

The tinkler then seeing so many appear. 

He silly did whisper the King in hU ear : 
Saying, ** They're all clothed so glorioniily gay. 
But which amongst them is the King, sir, I 

The King did with hearty good laughter, 

** By my sold ! ny good fellow, it’s thou or 
ifsl! 


The rest aio bareheadod, unoovarsd all 
round,”~ 

With his bag aad his budgit he feU to the 
ground, 

like one that was frightened quite out of his 
wits, 

Tlion on his knees ho instantly gets, ^ 

BoKceching for mercy ; the King tp him said, 

** Thou art a good follow, so be not afraid. 

Come toll thy name P *’ ”1 am John of tho 
Bale, 

A mender of ketUes, a lover of alo.” 

“ Rise up. Sir John, 1 will honour the© hero,— 

1 make thee a knight of three thousand a 
year! ” 

This was a good tiling for tho tinkler indeed ; 

Then unto tho court ho was Hont for with 
s|)eod, 

'Where great ntoro of pleoHuro and pastime 
was soon, 

111 tho royal prcKenco of King and of Queen. 

Sir John of the Bale ho has land, ho has foe, 

At the court of tho king who so happy as ho P 

Yet still in his hall hangs tho tinkler's old 
sack, 

And tho budget of tools which ho bore at his 
back. 

^ now 7/ mo Ui».—Jic/orc 1089. 


718.— THE REACH 1 ’ THE CEEKL. 

A fair young May went up tho street, 
Koniu white ftsh for to buy ; 

And a bonny clerk's fa’n i’ luvo wi* her, 
And he's followed her by and by, by, 
And he's followml her by and by. 

“ O ! where live ye my bonny lass, 

I i)ray thoe tell to me ; 

For gin the nicht were ever sac mirk, 

1 wad conic and visit thoe. thco ; 

I wad ooute and vimt thee.” 

O I my father he aye locks the door, 

My mither keeps the key ; 

And gin ye were ever f^ie a wily wicht, 

Y'e canna win in to me, mo ; 

Yo canna win in to me.” 

But the clerk he hofl ae true brother, 

Ajid a wily wicht was he ; 

And he has made a lang ladder, 

Was thirty steps and three, three ; 
Was thirty steps and three. 

Ho hhs made a oleek but and a cred— 

A creel but and a pin ; * 

And he*s away to the igiinlsy-top, 

And he’s letten the bonny ulerk in, in; 
And he’s letten the bonny elerk in 
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Tha aulil wife, bdnir not ealeep^ 

Tho* late, late woe the hoar ; 

I'll lay my Ufo," quo' the mlly auld wife, 
XhtiKi'M a moil i* our doohter'a bower, 
bower ; 

Thoro'e a man i* our doohter'e bower." 

llio aiild man he frat owro the bed. 

To iHso if the thing wan true ; 

But eho'e ta'on tho bonny clerk in her arms, 
And covered him owre wi’ Vdne, blue ; 
And covered him owre wi* blue. 

**0! whore are ye gaun now, father?" 
Mho eayH, 

** And whore are ye gaun moo late ? 

Ye* VO dmturbod mo in iny evening prayers, 
Ami (> ! but they weiH) Nweit, Hwoit ; 

And O ! but they were awolt." 

** O ! ill boiulo ye, otlly auld wife, 

‘ And an ill death may ye dee : 

Sho hoe tho mucklo biiik in her arme, 

And mIio'm prayin' for you and ino, me; 
And nhu'H prayin' for you and mo." 

Tlko auld wife being not aidoep. 

Then Momothing iiinir wan Hold ; 

“ I'll lay my life," quo* the Hilly auld wife, 
There* M a man by our dochtor*M l>ed, 
bod ; 

There' M a man by our dochier*fi bod." 

Tho auld wife Mho gat owro tho bod, 

To Moe if tho thing wan true ; 

But what tho wrack took tho auld wifc'e At ? 
For into the creel nho Aew, Aow ; 

For into tho creel nho Aow. 

Tlie man that wan at tho ohindoy-top. 
Finding tho creel wan fu'. 

He wrappit t)u» ra|>e rtuiiul hiM left Hhouther, 
And fuMt to him lie drew, drew ; 

And font to him he drew. 

•* O, help ! O, help ! O, hinny, noo, help ! 

O, help! (>, hinny, do! 

For him that ye aye wi«ho«l me at, 

Ko'h carry in* me off juet noo, uoo ; 

He*e oarryin* me off jnat noo." 

** O ! if tho foul Uiiof*« ^tten ye, 

I vdiih ho may keep hU baud ; 

For a* tho ioe lahg winter nicht, 

Te*ll never lie in your l)od, beil ; 

To*ll never lie in your bed.** 

Ho'm towed her up, he*« towed her down, 
Ho'm towed her through an* through ; 

** Ot Oudo 1 aesiat," quo* the «lly auld wife. 
For I’m juat departin’ noo, noo ; 

For Fm juat deimrtin* uoo." 

He’a towed her up, he*« towed her^wn, 
He’a gion her a richt down fn‘. 

Till every rib 1* the auld wife^e eide. 

Flayed nick naek on the wa*, wa* ; 
Flayed nick naek on the wa*. 


O ! the blue, the bonny, bonny blue, 

And 1 wish the blue may do weal ; 

And every anld wife tbat’a aae jealous o* 
her doehter. 

May she get a good keaoh i* the creel, 
oreel; 

May she get a good kesoh i* the oreel I 

Anonytnowt, — Before 1649 . 


719.— SIB JOHN BABLEYCORN. 

There came three men out of the West, 
Their victory to try ; 

And they have taken a aolomn oath, 

Poor Barleycorn ahoiiM die. 

They took a plough and ploughed him in. 
And harrowed cloda on hia head ; 

And then they took a solemn oath, 

Poor Barleycorn was dead. 

‘There he lay sleeping in tho ground, 

Till rain from the sky did fall : 

Then Barleycorn sprung up his homl. 

And HO amazed them all. 

There he remained till Midsummer, 

And looked both pale and wan ; 

Then Barleycorn ho got a beard, 

And so became a man. 

Then they sent men with scythes so sharp. 
To cut him off at knee ; 

And then i>oor little Barleycorn, 

They served him barbarously. 

Then they sent men with pitcliforks strong 
To pierce him through the heart ; 

And like a dreadful tragedy, 

They bound him to a cart. 

And then they brought him to a bam, 

A prisoner to endure ; 

And so they fetched him out again, 

And laid him on- tho floor. 

Then they set men with holly clubs, 

To beat the flesh from his bones ; 

But the miller he served him worse than 
that. 

For he ground him betwixt two stones. 

O ! Barleycorn is tho choicest grsin 
That ever was sown on land ; 

It will do more than any grain. 

By the turning of your hanA 

It will make a boy into a man. 

And a man into an ass ; 

It will ehange your gold into MWbr, 

And your sUver into brass. 

It wiO make tbe buntsman hmt ike fooe. 
That never wound his hom; 

I It wiU bring tim tinkar to the sloeks. 

That peo^ niay hUn aoora. 
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It win put MMk into m glaiw, 

And diuot in the eui ; 

And it win oniiae n man to drink 
TiU ho neither can go nor stand. 

An(m9fm(ms,^Before 1649 . 


720.— THE NOBLEMAN*S GENEROUS 
KINDNESS. 

A nobleman lived in a village of late, 

Hard by a poor thrasher, Whose charge it was 
great; • 

For he had seven children, and most of them 
small, 

And nonght bat his labonr to support them 
withal. 

He never was given to idle and lurk, 

For this nobleman saw him go daily to work. 
With his flail and his bag, and his bottle of 
beer, 

As cheerful as those that have hundreds a 
year. 

Thus careful, and constant, each morning he 
went, 

Unto his daily lalionr with joy and content ; 
So jocular and jolly he'd whistle and sing, 

As blithe and as brisk as the birds in the 
spring. 

One morning, this nobleman taking a walk, 
He mot this poor man, and he freely did talk ; 
Ho askctl him [at first] many questions at 
large. 

And then began talking concerning his charge. 

** Thou hast many children, I very well know. 
Thy labour is haid, and thy wages are low. 
And yet thou art cheerful ; I pray tell me 
true. 

How oaa you maintain them as well as you 
do?'* 

** I carefully carry home what I do ears, 

My daUy expenses by this I do leant ; 

And find it is possible, though we be poor. 

To still keep the ravenous wolf from the dioor. 

I reap and I mow, and I harrow and sow. 
Sometimes a hedging and ditching I go ; 

No work oomes amiss, for I thrash, and I 
ploagh, 

Thus my bread I do eam by the sweat of my 
brow. 

** My wife she is willing to pull is a yoke. 

We Eve like two latsbe, nor ea<di other 
provoke; 

We both of ns strive, like the Jabouriiig ast, 
Ajkd do our endeavours to keepue from want. 

** And when I come home from luy labour at 

To my wile and my chfldieii, is whom 1 
diliglil; 


To see them oome round me with piattliag 
noiae, — 

Now these are the riches a poor nijan enjoys. 

** Though I am as wosry as weary may be, 
The youngest I commonly dance on my luM ; 
1 find that content is a moderate feast, 

I never repine at my lot in the least" 

Now the nobleman hearing what he did isy, 
Was pleased, and invited him homo the mxt 
day; 

His wife and his children ha charged him to 
bring ; 

In token of favour ho gave him a ring. 

He thankM his honour, and taking his leave, 
He went to his wife, who would hardly 
believe 

But this same story himself ho might raise ; 
Yet seeing the ring she was [lost] in amase. 

Betimes in the morning the good wife i^he 
arose, 

And made them all fine, in the best of their 
clothes ; 

The good man with his good wife, and children 
KDiall, 

They all wont to dine at the ^obleman's hall. 

But when they came there, ss truth tloos 
report, 

All tilings were prepared in a plentiful sort ; 
And they at the nobleman's table did dine. 
With all kinds of dainties, and plenty of wine. 

The feast being over, ho soon let thorn know, 
That he then intended on them to Ve^tow 
A farm-house, with thirty good acres of land ; 
And gave them the writings then, with h:s 
own hand. 

Boeanso thou art careful, and good to thy 
wife, 

1*11 make thy days happy the rest of thy life ; 
It shall bo for over, for thee and thy heirs. 
Because I beheld thy industrious cores.'* 

No tongue then is able in full to express 
The depth of their joy, and true thaakfob 
ness; 

With many a curtsey, and bow to the 
ground, — 

Such noblemen there are but few to be found. 

Anonymous.— B*'/ore 1649 . 


721.— THE BRAVE EARL BRAND AND 
THE KING OF ENGLAND'S 
DAUGHTER. 

O did ycu ever hear of the biwTC Earl Btaod, 
Heyli]]ie,homiiclaUic; * 

Ba*a courted the Uag'a daugMer o' Irir 
E n gbm^ 

r the brave uli^ta to early 1 




ioioinniomo THE JOVIAL HUHTJ 

She wie leerodly fifteen 7 eani thet tide, 

W]^& eoe boldly ehe came to hie bed-ei^ 

** O, Earl Brand, how fain wad I aee 
A peek of hoonda let loose on the lea.** 

'* O, lady fiur, 1 have no steed but one, 

Bnt thou shalt ride and 1 will ran.*' 

** O, Earl Brand, but my father has two, • 

And thou shalt have the best of tho’.’* 

Xow they have ridden o*er moss and moor, 

And they have met neither rioh nor poor i 

Till at last they met with old Carl Hood, 

He’s aye for ill, and never for good. 

** Now Earl Brand, an ye love me. 

Slay this old Carl and gar him dee." 

** O, lady fair, but that would bo sair, 

To slay an auld Carl that wears grey hair^^ 

My own lady fair, 1*11 not do that. 

I'll pay him his fee ** 

O, whore have ye iddden this loo long day. 
And where have ye stowu this fair lady 
awayP” 

** I have not ridden this lee lang day. 

Nor yet have I stown this lady away ; 

For she is, 1 trow, my sick sister, 

Whom 1 have been bringing fra* Winchester.** 

** It she*s been sick, and nigh to dead. 

What mokes her wear the ribbon so rod ? 

If she’s boon sick, and like to die, 

What mak<'^ her wear tho gold sae high ? ” 

When oamo the Carl to the lady's yett, 

He rudely, rudely rapped thereat. 

** Now where is tho lady of tliis hall P ** 

** She's out with her maids a playing at tho 
' hall.*’ 

** Ha, ha, ha I ye are all mista'cn. 

To may CN>tmt your nmidens owro again. 

1 met her far beyond the lea 

With the young Earl Brand bis loman to be.” 

Her father of his best men armed fifteen. 

And they’re ridden after them bidene. 

The lady looked owre her left shoulder then, 
8sys ** O Karl Brand we are both of ns ta’en.” 

If they come ^ me one by one, 

Ton may stand 1^ till the fights be done ; 

But if th^ eomo oh me one and all. 

Ton may ataad by and see me faU.” 

They eaase upon him one by one. « 

Tin fourteen battles he has won ; 

And f o a r t esas men im has them slain, 

Baeih aftar saoh upon the plain. 


i OF BBOMS0BOVE. tFounm 

But the fifteenth man briiind stole round. 
And dealt him a deep and a deadly wound. 

Though he was wounded to the deld. 

He set his lady on her steed. 

They rode till they came to the river Doune, 
And there they lighted to wash his wound. 

** O, Earl Brand, I see your heart’s blood ! ” 

** It's nothing but tho glent and my scarlet 
hood.*’ 

They rode till they came to his mother’s yett, 
So faint and feebly he r^ped thereat. 

** O, my son ’s slain, he is falling to swoon, 
And it’s all for the aakeof an English loon.’* 

** O, say not so, my dearest mother, 

But ‘marry her to my youngest broker-— 

To a maiden true he’U give his hand. 

Hey lillie, ho lillie laJlie ; 

To tho king’s daughter o* fair England, 

To a prise that was won by a slain brother’s 
brand, 

I’ the brave nights so early ! ” 

Anonymous, — Before 1C49. 


722 .— THE JOVIAL HUNTER OF 
I BROMSQBOVE. 

I Old Sir Robert Bolton had three sons, 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 

And one of them was Sir Kyalas, 

For he was a jovial hunter. 

He ranged all round down by the wood side, 

I Wind well thy horn, good hnnter, 

( TUI in a tree-top a gay lady he spied, 

For he was a jovi^ hunter. 

“ Oh, what dost tliee mean, fair lady,” said he. 
Wind well tl^ horn, go^ hunter ; 

“The wild bo^'s killed my lord, and has 
thirty men gored, 

! And thou beest a jovial hnnter.” 

” Oh, what shall I do this wild boar for to 
seo?” 

Wind well thy horn, good hnnter ; 

“ Oh, thee blow a blast and he'll come unto 
thee. 

As thon beest a jovial hunter.” 

Then he hlowed a blast, fhll aorlA, east, west, 
and south. 

Wind well thy horn, good imtiier ; 

And the wild boar then heard him foil in hie 
dmi, 

Aa he wae a jovial hunter- 
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THE FASMEE^B BOY. 


[Foubth FmoD.< 


For whSoh do dna them now. 

But Ralph and Will no oompten dll 
For tailor's bill, or gannents etOl, 

But foUow the naefnl plow. 

Their handreds, withoat removee. 

Some spend to keep dogs and hone. 

Who never would give, as long as they live, 
Kot two-penoe to help the poor ; 

Their wives are neglected, and harlots 
respected ; 

This grimes the nation now ; 

But 'tis not so with ns that go 
Whore ploasores dow, to reap and mow. 
And follow the nsefnl plow. 

Anonymous.— >Br/circ 1G89. 


725.— THE PABMEB’S BOY. ^ 

The snn had set behind yon hills, 

Across yon dreary moor. 

Weary and lame, a boy thm camo 
Up to a farmer’s door : 

“ Can yon tell me if any there be 
That will give me employ, 

To plow and sow, and reap and mow. 

And be a farmer's boy P 

** My father is dead, and mother is left 
With five children, great and small ; 

And what is worse for mother still, 

I'm the oldest of them all. 

Though little, 1*11 work as hard as a Turk, 

If you'll give mo employ, 

To plow and sow, and reap and mow. 

And be a farmer’s boy. 

*' And if that you won't mo employ. 

One favour I’ve to ask,—* 

Will yon shelter mo till break of day, 

Pr^ this cold winter's blast P 
At break of day, 1'Q trudge away 
Elsewhere to seek employ, 

To plow and sow, and reap and mow. 

And bo a farmer's boy." 

** Come, try the lad," the mistrosa said, 

** Let him no farther seek." 

O, do, dear father ! " the daughter cried. 
While tears ran down her dmk : 

" He’d work if he could, so ’tis hard to want 
food, 

And wander for employ i 
Djm’t turn him asrsy, bnt let him stay. 

And be a farmer'a boy." 

And when the lad became a man. 

The good bid farmer died, 

And left the lad the farm he had. 

And hia daughter for hia bride. 

The lad that was, the lum now has. 

OH smiles and thinks with joy 
Of the Inbky day he eeme that WSQT* 

To be a fhnnsr’e boy. 

Aneayineiia-^if^^ 1689. 


726.— THE MOW. 

Now our work ’s done, thus we feast. 

After labour comes our rest ; 

Joy shaD reign in every breast. 

And right welcome is each guest : 

After harvest merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, will we sing now, 

After the harvest that heaps up tto mow* 

Now the plowman ho shall plow, 

And shall whistle as he go, 

Whether it be fair or blow, 

Por another barley mow. 

O’er the furrow ige^y : 

Merrily, merrily, will we sing now. 

After the harvest, the fruit of the plow;. 

Toil and plenty, toil and ease, i 

Still the husbandman he sees ; | 

Whether when the winter fxeese, ! 

Or in summer’s gentle breeze ; I 

Still he labours merrily, ! 

Merrily, merrily, after the plow. 

Ho looks to the harvest, that gives us the 
mow. > 

Anonymoxia^^Befare 1689. « 


727,— THE HITCHIN MAY-DAY SONG. 

Bomember us poor Mayers all ! 

And thus do we begin 

To lend our lives in righteousness, 1 

Or else wo die in sin. [ 

Wo have been rambling all the night, I 

And almost all the day ; | 

And now returned back again, ^ 

Wo have brought you a branch of May. ^ 

A branch of May we have brought you, 

And at your door it stands : 

It is but a sprout, 

Bnt it's well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hands. 

Tlio hedges and trees they are so green. 

As green as any leek ; 

Our heavenly Father he watered them 
With his heavenly dew so sweet. 

The heavenly gates are open wide. 

Our paths are beaten plain ; 

And if a man be not too far gone. 

He may return again. 

The life of man is bnt a span. 

It flourishes like a dower s 
We are here to-day, and gone io-motvow, 

And we are dead in an hour. 

The moon shines bright, and the stan give n 
light, 

AUttlebefocuHisd^r; . ^ 

So Qod biese you aD. both great and amall» 

And send you a jogM Buy I | 

Ane ng men t^ -■B ^ fb r e MflH ! 


JVomieiaialttD.] 
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728.— THB HAYMAK£B*S SONG, 

In ihe m&nj month of June. 

In tho prime time of the year ; 

Down in yonder meadows 
. There mns a liTer dear : 

Apd many a little fish \ 

Doth in that river play ; ' 

And many a lad, and many a lass, 

Go Abroad a-making hay. 

In come the jolly mowers. 

To mow the meadows down ; 

With budget and with bottle 
Of ale, both^tout and brown. 

All labouring men of courage bold 
Como hero their strength to try } 

They sweat and blow, and cut and mow, 
For the grass cuts very dry. 

Here*s nimble Bon and Tom, 

With pitchfork, and with mko ; 

Here's Molly, Lis, and Susan, 

Como hero thoir hay to make. 

While sweet, jug, jug, jug ! 

Tho nightingale doth sing, 

From morning unto oven*song. 

As they are hay-making. 

And when that bright day faded, 

And the sun was going down. 

There was a merry piper 
ApproachM from the town : 

He pdled out his pipe and tabor, 

So sweetly he <lid play, 

Which made all lay down their rakes, 
And leave off making hay. 

Then joining in a dance. 

They jig it o’er tho green ; 

Though tired with their labour. 

No one loss was seen. 

But sporting like some fairies, 

Their dance they did pursno. 

In leading up, and easting off. 

Till morning was in view. 

And when that bright daylight, 

The morning it was come, 

They lay down and rested 

the rising of the sun i 
Till the rising of the sun, 

When the morzy larks do sing, 

And each lad did rise and take his lass, 

* And away to hay-making. 

Afionymotts. — Before 1689. 


729.— THE GABDEN-GATE. 

The day was spent, the moon shone bright. 
The village elock struck eight ; 

Toung Mary hastened with Might# 

Unto the garden-guiet 
Mb what was them that made her ssd ?--* 
The gate waa there, but not the led, 
Whieh msde poor Msiy ssv end slg^ 

** Was ever poor girl so sad as I f** 


She traced the garden here aa4 theie^ 

The vUlage ombk strodk nine r 
Which made poor Mery aigli« and mf% 

You shan^t, you ahiui't be mine ! 

Ton promised to meet at tha gate at eiglit» 
Ton ne*er shall keep me, nor make ma walt» 
For I'll let all subh oieatureg sea 
They ne'er shall make a fool of me ! ** 

She traced the garden here and there, 

The village elock struck ten ; 

Toung William caught her in his arms, 

No more to part again : 

For he'd boon to buy the ring that day, 

And O ! ha had been a long, long way 
Then, how could Mary cruel prove, 

To banish the lad she so dearly diti love ? 

Up with tho morning sun they rose, 

To church they wont away, 
all the village joyful wore, 

^Jpon their we^ing-day « 

Now in a oot, by a river side, 

William and Mary both reside ; • 

And she blesses the night that she did wait 
For her absent swain, at tho garden-gate. 

dsotiymeics.— 1689, 


730.— THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 

As I walked forth ono summer's morn, 

Hard by a river's side, 

Where yellow cowslips did adorn 
Tho blushing held with pride, 

I spied a damsel on tho grass, 

More blooming than the may ; 

Her looks the Queen of Love HorjiasBod, 
Among the now-mown hay. 

I said, ** Good morning, pretty maid. 

How came you hero so soon P " 

** To keep my father's sheep," she said. 

The thing that must bo done : 

While they are feeding 'rnong the dew, 

To pass tho time away, 

I sit mo down to knit or sew, 

Among tbo new-mown hay." 

Delighted with her simple tale, 

1 sat down by her side ; 

With vows of love I did prevail 
On her to be my bride : 

In strains of simple melody. 

She sung a rund lay ; 

The little lambs stood listening by. 

Among tlra new-mown bay. 

Then to the church they went with speed. 
And H3nnen joined them there ; 

No more her ewes and lambs to CM, , 

For she's a lady fair : 

A lend ^e was that married her. 

To town ahoy eeme straighthray *. 

She may blees the day haopfed heV there, 
Among the new-mown hay. 

An/onynmu^Biiftn^ 1689 
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BEGONE PULL CAKE. 


[t’OTOTH Pfclilf)D. — 


73f.--BEGONE PULL CABE. 

Begone dnll oare ! 

I prithoo bogoae Irom me : 

Begone doll care ! 

non and I can never agree. 

Long while thon hast been tarrying hero. 
And foin thon wouldet me kill ; 

Bnt i* faith, doll oare. 

Then never ehalt have thy will. ^ 

Too much care 

Will make a young man grey i 
Too much care 
Will tnm an old man to clay. 

My wife shall danoo, and I will ning, 

So merrily paea the day ; 

For I hold it is the wisest thing. 

To drive dull oare aymy. 

Honoo, doU care. 

I’ll none of thy company ; 

Jlonco, dull care, 

Thou art no pair for me. 

Wo*U hunt the wild boar through tlie wold, 
So merrily pass the day ; 

And thon at night, o’er a cheerful bow 
We’ll drive dull care away. 

Anonymoas.-^lh'/tyf^e 1C8D. 


732 .— WHEN THE KING COMES HOME 
IN PEACE AGAIN. 

Oxford and Cainbridgo slum agn.*c. 

With honour crow 11 *d, on*! dignity : 

For learned men shiUl then take place. 

And bod l>e silenced with disgrace : 

Thoy’U know it to bo but a oasualty 

That bath so long disturb’d their brain ; 
For 1 eon surely tell that all things will go 
well 

When the King comes homo in |>oaee agaui. 

Chnreh government shall settled bo. 

And thon 1 ho|>e wo shall agree 
Without their help, whoso high-brain'd zeal 
Hath long disturb'd the common weal ; 
Greed out of date, and cobblers that do prate 
Of wars that still disturb tboir brain ; 

The whiob you igrill see, when the time it shall 
be 

That the King oomos homo in peace again. 

Though many now are much in debt. 

And many shops are to bo lot, 

A gulden time is drawing near, 

Mon ahopa shall take to hold ^eir wars ; 
And then all onr trade ahall floarfamihg be 
madOi 

To whk^ ere Vmg we ehall attain ; 

IW atm X ean t^ aU things vrm be weU 
When tha King Qomea hoaae In peace again* 


Maidens shall enjoy their mates, 

And honest men their lost estatM ; 

Women shall have what they do look. 

Their husbands, who ore coming back. 
When the wars have an end, then 1 and my 
friend 

All sabjeots' freedom shall obtain 
By iVhich I can tell all things will be well 
When we enjoy sweet peace again. 

Though people now walk in groat fear 
Along the conntzy everywhere, 

Thieves shall then tremble at the law, 

And justice shall keep ^om in awo : 

The Fronohios shall flee with their treaohorio. 
And the foes of the King ashamesd remain : 
The which you shall see, when the time it 
shall be 

That the King comes homo in {leocc again. 

The Parliament must willing bo, 

TTiat all the world may plainly see 
How they do labour still for peace, 

TTiat now these bloody wars may cease ; 
For they will gladly spend their lives to 
defend 

The King in all his right to reign : 

So then I can toll all things will bo well 
Wlion we oigoy bweet i^eoco again. 

When all these things to pass shall come 
Then farowoll musket, pick, and drum : 

'rho lamb shall with the Hon feed, 

WTiioh were a happy time indeed. 

O lei ns pray we may all see the day 
'fhat peace may govern in his name. 

For then I cvm tell all things will be u'ell 
When the King comes homo in tK'oco again. 

Aneaywous. — Bcf ireon ltVi2 o mi 1681. 


733 .— I LOVE MY KING AND COUXTKY 
WELL. 

; I love my King and country well, 

I Koligion and the laws : 

> Which I’m mad at the heart tliat e'er we did 
} sell 

i To buy the good bid cause. 

These unnatural wars 
And brotherly jars 
Are no delight or joy to me ; 

But it is my desire 

That the wars should expire, 

And the King and his realm agree. 

I never yet did take up arms. 

And yet I dare to dye ; 

But ru not be seduced by phaaatioal charms 
Till I know a vsaaon why. 

Why the King and the state 
Should fall to debate 
I ne^sor eould yet a t e ae en . see, 

But I tud many «ne 
Wto tim w«te iduMdd be deoe. 

And llm Kbit nd Ida xualns agf^ 
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I love Hie King and the Pteliamoiit« 

But I love them both togothor : 

And when they by division asunder azo rent, 

I know ’tie good for neither. 

WhicdiBoe’er of those 
Be victorious, 

Tm sure for us no good 'twill be. 

For our plagues will incrcaHO 
Unless we have peace. 

And the King and liis realms agree. 

The King without them can’t long stand. 

Nor they withoyt the King ; 

'Tis they must advise, and 'iis ho must 
oomuumd, 

For their power from his must spring. 
'Tin a comfortless sway 
Wlieii none will obey ; 

If the King han't his right, which ^vuy 
shall we? 

They may vote and make laws. 

But no good they will cause 
Till the King and his n^alms agree. 

A pure religion 1 would liav<\ 

Not mix! with human wit ; 

And I cannot oudiiro that caich ignorant 
knave 

Should dare to meddle with it. 
llie irit'ks of the law 
1 would fain withdraw, 

That it jnay 1 k) alike to eac*h degree : 

And I fain would have such 
As do meddle so much, 

Wlicii the King and the Church agree. 

We have pray'd and pray'd that the wars 
might ccaisc. 

And we be free men made ; 

I would fight, if my fighting would bring any 
peace. 

But wax is IsKsomo a trade. 

Our servontH did ride 
With swords by their side, 

And made their masters footmen be ; 

But ure'll bo no more slavos 
To the beggars and knaves 
Now the King and the realms do agree. 

— BH^ccen 1642 and 1684. 


754 .-*THE TUB^FBEACHEB. 

With face and fashion to be known. 
With eyes oU white, oad msjiy a groan. 
With neck awry sad snivelling tone. 
And hsadkercldef from nose new-blown, 
And loving esnt to sister Josa ; 

*Ti 8 a new ieschor shout the town, 

Oh ! the town's new teseher ! 


i With iwltary sense os msa esa speak, 

With some small Hebrew, and no Oreek, 
With hums and haws when stuff to seek ; 
'Tis a new teacher, Ac. 

With hair cut shorter than the brow, 

With little-band, as you know how. 

With cloak like Paul, no coat I trow. 

With surplice none, nor girdle now, 

With hands to thump, nor kneos to bow ; 

"Tis a now teacher, Ac. 

With tdiop-boaid briHHling and intrusion. 

By some outlandish institution. 

With Calvin’s metho<1 and conclusion, 

To bring all things into c^oiifiision, 

And far-stn^ehod sighs for mere illuHion ; 
j 'Tis a now Uwhor, Ac, 

With threats of absolute damnation. 

Bui certainty of some salvation 
To his new sect, not every nation. 

With election and rt>probation. 

And with some use of consolation : 

'Tis a now t«»iudicr, Ac. 

With irt>oi>s expecting him at diM-)!' 

To hear a sonnou and nt> iiiora. 

And wt>mcn follow him gocsl store, 

And with great Bibles to turn o'er, 

Whilst Tom wriitm iic^ios, as bar-boys st>oro, 
'Tis a now ioacdicr, Ac. 

With double cap to put his heiul in, 

That looks like a bWk |Kii tipp'd with tin ; 
While wttli antic gostures he doth gape and 
grin; 

The sisters admire, and bo whctulles them in, 
Who to cheat their husbands think no sin ; 
'Tifl a new teacher, Ac. 

; With groat protended s]iiritiial inotioiis, 

And many fine wliimsical notions. 

With blind seal and large devotions. 

With broaching rebellion and ntising com- 
motions, 

And poisoning thd people with Genova 
potions ; 

'Tis a new teacher, Ac. 

Samuel Butler.'^Iktieccn 1642 and 1684. 


735 .— THE NEW LITANY. 

From an extempore prayer and a godly ditty, 
From t^ ohurliiih govommont of a mty, 

From the power of a oonntry committee, 
libera nos, Domine. 

From Turk, the Pope, and the Sootthdi 

namn, • 

From being govern'd by pvoelaauithiii« 

And from on old Proteetoiit, <|iitte out of 
fathkm, 

libera^ Ae. 


‘Witli oosening laugh, and ludlow cheek, 
To get now g dthe r fa i ga ev^iry week, 
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From in 6 <idliag with thodo that are out of ottr 
reaches, 

From a flirhting priest, and a soldier that 
preaches, 

From an ignoramus that writes, and a woman 
that teaches, 

Libera, Ac. 

From the doctrine of doi>osmg of a king. 

From the Directory^ or any such thing, 

From a fine new marriage without a ring, 
libera, Ac. 

From a city that yields at the first summons, 
From plnndering goods, either man or 
woman's. 

Or having to do with the House of Commons, 
Libera, Ac. 

From a stumbling horse that tumbles o'er and 
o'er, 

From nshering a lady, or walking before, 

From an EngUsh-Irish rebel, newly come o'er, 
libora, Ao. 

From compounding, or hanging in a silken 
altar, 

From oaths and covouants, and being pounded 
in a mortar, 

From contributions, or froo-quartor, 

Libora, Ac. 

From monldy broad, and musty boor, 

From a holhlay's fast, and a Friday's cheer. 
From a brothor«hood, and a sho-oavalior, 
Libera, do. 

From Nick Neuter, for yon. and for you. 

From Thomae Tuni-o<iat, that will never prove 
true, 

From a reverond itabbi that's worse than a 
Jew, 

libora, do. 

FVom a country jasti<K) that still looks big, 
Vrom swallowing np the Italian fig. 

Or learning of the Scottish jig, 
libera, Ac. 

F'rom being taken in a disguise. 

From believing of the printed lies. 

From the DovU and from tho Excise, 

Libora, do. 

From a broken pato with a pint pot, 

Frt>m fighting for I know not what. 

And from a friend as false as a Scot, 
libora, do. 

From one that s|)eaks no sense, yet talks all 
that he can. 

From an bid woman and a I\irliament man. 
From an Anabaptist and a Presbyter man, 
Libora, dc. v 

f 

From Irish rebels and Welsh hnbbub*men, 
Friym Indepaadenta and their tub^men. 

IVoin aheriAi* bailiflW, and their blab-men, 
Xibecn» dc. 


From one that cares not what he eaitti. 

From trusting one that never payeth, 

From a private preaohw and a puhlio faith, 
libera, dc. 

From a vapouring horse and a Bonndhead in 
half. 

From roaring Jabk Cavoe, with money little 
enough. 

From boa!^ and such idolatrous stuff, 

Libora, dc. 

From holydasrs, and all that's holy. 

From May-polos and fiddlers, and all that's 
jolly, 

From Latin or learning, since that is folly, 
Libora, dc. 

And now to makb an end of all, 

I wish tho Boundheads had a f^l. 

Or else were hanged in Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
Amen. !^nedicat Dominus. 

Anonyynous. — Between 1642 and 1684. 


736 .— THE OLD PROTESTANT’S LITANY. 

That thou wilt bo pleased to grant our 
requests, 

And quite destroy oil tho vipers' nests, 

That England and her true religion molests, 
To rogamus, audi nos. 

That thou wilt bo pleased to censure ^th pity 

Tho present estate of our once famous city ; 

Let her still be govern'd by men just and 
witty. 

To rogamns, dc. 

That thou wilt be pleased to consider tho 
Tower, 

And all other prisons in the Parliament's 
power, 

Where King Charles his friends find their 
welcome but sour, 

Te rogamns, dc. 

That thou wilt be pleased to look on the grief 

Of the King's old servants, and send them 
relief. 

Restore to the yeomen o’ th' Guard chines of 
beef, 

Te rogamns, de. 

That thou wilt bo pleased very quickly to brin. , 

Unto his jnst rights our so much-wrong'd 
King, 

Thai he may bo happy in everything, 

Tb xogauUB, do. 

TlmiWlutehiill may shine in He pristine Inetre, 

That the Psrliament may make a geneml 
muster, 

Thai knavee my be pnniidi'd by men who eiw 
juater, 

Te^ugi»itts,de. 
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That now iho doe»dagra am fnllj ex|dxod. 

That thoae onxa^ eoza. whi<^ onr pationoe 
have tired, 

Maj Buffer what ia bj true juatioo required, 

To rogamua, &c. 

That thou wilt bo pleaaod to inolino oonqu'ring 
Thomas 

(Who now hath both city and Towor gotten 
from us). 

That he may be just in performing his pro- 
mise, 

To roganius, 

That onr hopeful €^rmco and our graoious 
Queen 

(Whom we here in England long tamo liavo 
not seen) 

May soon bo restored to what they luivo 
boon, 

To rogamns, Ac. 

*jnaat the rost of the royal issuo may bo 
From their Parliamentary guardians sot free, 
And l>e kept oc^oording to their high degrcio, 

To rogamus, Ac. 

That onr ancient Liturgy may be rciMtoroil, 
That the organs (by seetaries so much ab- 
horr’d) 

May sound divine praises, aeconling to tho 
word, 

To rogamtis, Ac. 

That the ring in xourriago, the cross at the 
font. 

Which the Dovil and the Konndhoads so much 
affront, 

May be used again, as before they wore wont, 

To rogamus, Ac. 

That Episcopacy, used in its right kind. 

In England once more entertainment may 
find, 

That 8o^ and lewd factions may go down 
the wind. 

To rogamus, Ac. 

That thou wilt be pleased again to restore 
All things in due order, as they were before. 

That the Church and State may be vex’d 
no more, 

Te rogamus, Ac. 

That all the King's friends may enjoy thmr 
estates. 

And not be kept, as they have been, at low 
rates. 

That the poor may find comfort agsin at their 
gates, 

Te rogamus, Ac. 

That thou wilt all our oppresrions romore, 
And grant us firm faith and hope, Join'd with 
true love, 

CouTert or eonfbnnd all which virtue reprove, 

Te rogamus, Ae. 


That all peevish sects that would live ua- 
controU’d, 

And will not he govern’d, as sH subjects 
should. 

To New England may pock, or live qnlet V th* 
Old, 

To rogamus, Ac. 

• 

That graoious King Charles, with his cliildren 
and wife, 

Who long time have suffer'd tlirongh this civil 
strife, 

May end with high honour their natural life, 

To rogamus, Ac. 

That they who have seized on honest men's 
treasore, 

Only for their loyalty to (iikI and to (Vsar, 

May in time convenient find meaHure for 
measure, 

Te rogamus, Ac. 

Inat thou all theme blessiiigs upon us wilt 
send. 

We are no hnifprnt 9 i*nt:t, on Thee we depend. 

And as wo believe, from all harm ns defend ; 

To rogaiiiUH, Au. 

Aaonyiuoioc. — Urtuu'CH 1042 end 1084* 


737.— HEY, THEN, UP Hi) WK. 

Kno^ this, my breihron, heaven is clear, 
And all the clouds arc gone ; 

Tho righteous man shall flourish now, 

Good days are coming on. 

Then come, my breihron, and be glad, 

And eke rejoice with mo ; 

Lawn sleeves and rm*hets shall go down, 
And hey, then, up go wo. 

We'll break the windows which tho whore 
Of llabyloD hath i)ainted, 

And when the Popish saints arc down 
Then liarrow shall ha sainhsl ; 

There's neither cross nor crucifix 
Shall stand fur men to see, 

Romo's trash and trumpery sliall go down, 
And hoy, then, up go we. 

Whatever the Popish hands liavo built 
Our hammers shall undo ; 

We'll break their pii»es and burn their copes, 
And pull down ehurehcH too ; 

We'll exercise within the groves, 

And teach Inmeath a tree ; 

We'll make a pulpit of a cask, 

And hey, then, up go wc. 

Wo'll put down universities, 

Where learning is protest, 

Because they practise and tmuutain 
The language of the Beast ; 

Wo'lPdrive the doctors ont qf doom. 

And ail that learned be ; 

We'll cry all arts and Iharninf dowii| 

And hey, than, np go we. 
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We*ll down with doiuiB and prebends too. 

And I rejoyco to toll yo 
We then shall ipst our fill of pig. 

And ca[>onH for the belly. 

We'll bom the Fathers' weighty tomes. 

And make the School-men flee ; 

Wo*U down with all that smells of wit. 

And hey, then, up go we. 

If onoo the Antiohristian crew 
Bo omsh'd and overthrown. 

We'll teach the nobles how to stoop. 

And keep the gentry down * 

Good manners have an ill reimrt. 

And tnm to pride, wo see, 

We'll therefore put good manners down. 

And hey, then, up go wo. 

I The name of lords shall bo abhorrM, 

I For every man 's a brother ; 

I No reason why in Church and State 

One man nhould rule another ; ^ 

Bnt when the change of go\ oramimi 
Shall sot our fingers free, 

We’U make those wanton sisters stoop. 

And hoy, thon, up go wo. 

What though the King and Parlianicut 
Do not nc'cord together, 

Wo have moro cause to ho <»ont<»nt. 

This is our sunshine weather 
For if tkiat reason should take fihu'c. 

And they should oneo agree. 

Who would be in a Hound head s case, 

For hoy, thon, ui> go we. 

What should wo do thon, in this case 
Lot's put it to a > enturo , 

If that wo h*»1d out sovoii years' spa(*o 
Wo'U mio out our indenture. 

A time may come to make us rue. 

And time may sot us free, 

Excopt the gallows claim his due. 

And hoy, then, up go uro. 

Fra n r ».« rh .s.— 1 6 12 


73S.— THE CAMERONIAN CAT. 

There was a Cameronian oat 
Was hunting for a prey, 

And in the house she oatob'd a mou^e 
Upon the Sabbath-day. 

The Whig, lacing ofTondod 
At sneh an act profane. 

Lay by his book, the cat ho took. 

And bound her in a chain. 

Thon damned, thon cursed CEreatnip, 
This deed so dark with theo, 
Tkink'id thou to bring to bell below 
Xy holy wife and me? 


Amnre thyself that for the deed 
Thon blood for blood sbalt pay. 

For killing of the Lord's own mouse 
Upon the Sabbath-day." 

The presbyter laid by the book, 

And earnestly ho pray'd 
That the great sin the cat had done 
Might not on him be laid. 

And straight to execution 
Poor Pnssy she was drawn. 

And high hang'd up upon a tree— - 
The preacher sung a psalm. 

And when the work *Was ended. 

They thonght tho cat near dead. 

She gave a paw, and then a mow, 

And stretched out her liead. 

“ Thy name," said he, “ shall certainly 
A beacon still remain, 

A terror nnto evil ones 
For evermore, Anion." 

AnonymoiH, — Jiftween 1642 an4 1684. 


739.—I THANK YOU TWICE. 

Tlie hierarcdiy is out of dale. 

Our monarchy was sick of late. 

But now 'tis grown an excellent «»tute : 

Oh. Oo«l a-mcr«’y. Parliament * 

The teacliors knew not what to sny, 

Tho 'prentices have leave to play, 

Tlio people ha%'o all forgnttim to pray : 

Still, God a-morcy. Parliament ! 

Tho Roundhea«l and tho Cavalier 
Have fonght it out almost seven year. 

And yc't, methinks, they are no> or the near : 
Oh, God, Ac. 

The gentry are sequester'd all ; 

Our wives yon find at Goldsmith Hall, 

For there they meet with tho devil and all ; 

, Still, Qod, Ac. 

I 

I Tho Parliament ore grown to that height 
. They care not a pin wliat his Majesty soith ; 

I And they i^ay all their debt.s with the pnblio 
' faith. 

Oh, God, Ac. 

Though all we have here is brought to 
nought. 

In Ireland wo have whole lordships bought, 
j There wc shall one day be rich, 'tis thonght : 
Still, God, Ac. 

' We must forsake our father and mother, ^ 

I And for the State undo our own brother, 

! And never leave muriheriimr cm another : 
i Oh,Qod, Aso. 
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Now the King is oniight nnd the devil ie dead, 
Fairfax maxi be diebiiuided« 

Or elee he may ohanoe be Hotham-ed* 

Still, Qod, dc. 

They have made King Charles a glorioaiji king. 
He was tuld. long ago, of each a thing ; 

Now he and hie eubjecte have reason to sing, 

Oh, Ood, &€. 

An<mynv>us. — Between 1642 a^td 1684. 


740 .--THE PUBITAN. 

With face and fashion to be ktiowo, 

For one of sore election ; 

With oyos ail white, and many a groan, 
Witli nock aside to draw in tono, 

With liarp in nose, or ho is none ; 

Sec a new teotdter of the town, 

Oh the town, oh the ioa’n*s now teacher ! 

With iwito cut sliortcr than the brow, 

With little ruff starch'd, yon know how, 
With cloak like Paul, no caiK? I trow. 

With Hur|)lice none ; but lately now 
With liatidM to thump, no knees to bow : 
Sec a new teacher, Ac. 

With coz'iiing cough, and hollow chock, 

To gtd now gathorings every w^ook, 

With paltry change of aj»d to 

With some small Hebrew, and no Greek, 

To find out words, when stulT 'h to seek : 
See a new teacher, Ac. 

With shop-board brociling and intrusion, 
With some outlandish mstitution. 

With Ursine’s catechism to muse on. 

With Systran's method for confusion. 

With grounds strong laid of mere illusion : 
See a now teacher, Ac. 

With rights indifTorent all damneil, 

And made unlawful, if commanded : 

Good works of Popery down banded. 

And moral laws from him estranged. 

Except the sabltath still unchanged : 

See a new teacher, Ac. 

With speech unthoiight, quick revelation, 
With boldness in pi^ostination. 

With threats of absolute damnation. 

Yet yea and n4xy hath some salvation 
For his own tribe, not every nation : 

See a now te^dicr, Ac. 

With after lioentw oast a crown, 

When bishop new had pnt him down ; 

With tricks call'd repetition. 

And doctrine newly brought to town 
Of teaching men to hang and drown : 

See a new teacher, Ac. 

With lledi-iiroviBion to keep Lent, 

With chelires of sweetmeate often epent, 


Which new maid bonght, bid lady sent. 
Though, to be oaved, a poor prewmt, 

Yet legacies assure to event : 

See a now teacher, Ao. 

With troops expecting him at th* door. 

That would hear sermons, and no more ; 

With noting tools, and sighs groat sioi^ 
With Bibles groat to turn them o*or, 

AYhilo he wrests places by the score : 

See a now teacher, Ae. ^ 

With running text, the name forsaken. 

With fur au<l baf, both by sense shaken, 
Cheap doctrines forced, wild uses taken. 

Both sumotiines one by iiiturk mistaken ; 

With anything to any shapen ; 

See a now teacher, Ac. 

With now-wrought raps against the canon, 
For tivkiug cold, tho* Hure he have none ; 

A sermon's end, where ho began one, 

A new hour long, when 's gloss had run one, 
Now use, new |iuints, now notes to stand on : 
Bee a new teacher, Ao. 

John Clcvcland.^^Detivcen 1642 and 1684. 


741 .— THE HOUNDHEAD. 

What creature 's that, with his short hairs, 
His little band, and huge* long cars, 

That this new faith luith founded V 
The saiitts themselves were never such, 

The ]:»relatos nc'ei' ruled lialf so much ; 

Oh ! such a rogue *h a Koundhood. 

Wlukt's ho that doth the bishops hato, 

And counts their calling reprobate, 

'OaiiHo by the Pope propountled ; 

And thinks a zealous cobbler better 
Than learned Usher in cvVy letter Y 
Oh ! such u rogue 's a Boiindhead. 

What's he that doth hitjh treason my, 

Ah often as his yfa and nut/^ 

And w'ish ilie King confuiindecl ; 

And dares maintain tliat Hr. Pirn 
Is 6tter for a crown than him Y 
Oh ! such a rogue 's a lioundhead. 

What's he that if ho chance to hear 
A little piece of Onuitum Prayer, 

Doth think his conscience wounded ; 

Will go five miles to preach and pray. 

And meet a sister by tlio way Y 
Oh ! such a rogue 's a Uoundhead. 

What's he that met a Imly sister, 

And in a haycock gently kiss'd her ? 

Oh ! then his seel abounded : 

*Tw«.i underneath a shady wilhnr, 

Hf?r Bible served her for a ^Oknr, 

And there he got a BonndQiead. 

Samuel Buiter^-^Between, 1642 ami 1684. 
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742 .— PBATTLB YOUB PLEA 8 UEE 
UNDER THE BOSE. 

There is an old proverb which all «ae worja 
knowfi, 

Anythinif may bo aiioko, if 't bo under the rose : 

Then now let ns speak, whilst wo are in the hint. 

Of the state of the land, and th* enormities 
in*t. 

Under the rose be it spoke, there is a number 
of knaves, 

More than ever were known in a State before; 

But I hope that their mischiefs have digg’d 
their own graves. 

And we*ll never trust knaves for their sakos 
any more. 

Under the rose be it spoken, the city ’s an ass 

So long to the publio to let their gold run, 

To keep the King out ; but ’tis now oome to 
pass, 

1 am sure they will lose, whosoever has won. 

Under the rose be it spoken, there's a conixfuiy 
of men, 

Trainbands they are called — a plogno con- 
found ’em : — 

And when they are waiting at Westminster 
Hall, 

May their wives bo beguiled and begat with 
ehUd all ! 

Under the rose bo it spoken, there’s a damn'd 
committee 

Bits in hell (Goldsmiths’ Hall), in the niidst of 
the city. 

Only to sequester the poor Cavaliers — 

The devil tske Uieir souls, and the liaiiginan 
their ears. 

Under the rose bo it spoken, if yon do not 
repent 

Of that horrible sin. your pore Parliament, 

Pray stay till 8 ir Thomas doth bring in the 
King, 

Then Dorrlek may chance have ’em all in a 
string. 

Under the rose bo it spoken, lot the synod 
now leavo 

To wrest the whole Soripture, how souls to 
deceive : 

For all they have spoken or taught will ne’er 
save 'em, 

Unless they will leave that fault, hell ’s sure 
have ’em ! 

Anonymoujr. — Betiiceen 1643 ami 1684. 

1 

743 .— THE CAVALIEB’S FABEWELL TO 
HIS MISTRESS. 

Fdr Fidelia, tempt no more, 

1 mey no more thy deity edore 
Nor offer to tky shrine, 

1 serve one more ^vine 
And fiurr mote greet than yon : 


j 

1 most go. 

Lest the foe 

Gaine the cause and win the day. 

Let’s march bravely on. 

Charge ym in the van. 

Our cause God’s is. 

Though their odds is 
Ten to one. 

Tempt no more; I may not yecld 
Altho* thine eyes 
A kingdome may surprize : 

Leave off thy wanton toiles, 

The high-born Prince of Walea 
Is mounted in the fields 

Where the royoll gentry flocke. 

Though ^ono 
Nobly borne 

Of a ne’er decaying stockc. 

Cavaliers, be bold. 

Bravely keep your hold. 

He that loytera 
Is by traytors 

Bought and sold. 

One kisso more, and thou farewell ; 

Oh no, no more, 

I prithee give mo o’er,— 

Why cloudest thou thy beamos ? 

I see by those eztrcames 
A woman’s heaven or hell. 

Pray the King may have his owno. 

And the Queen 
May bo seen 

With her babes on England’s throne. 

Rally up your men, 

One shi^ vanquish ten, 

Victory, we 
i’omo to try thee 
Once agon. 

John Adamson. — Betivcen 1642 ami 1684 


744 .— THE COBBLER AND THE VICAB 
OF BRAY. 

In Bedfordshire there dwelt a knight, 

Sir Samuel by name, 

INHio by his feats in civil broils 
Obtain’d a mighty fame. 

Nor was ho much less wise and stout, 

But fit in both respects 

To humble sturdy Cavaliers, 

And to support the sects. 

This worthy knight was one that swote 
He would not cut his beard 

Till this ungodly nation was 
|. From kings and bishops clear’d : 

j 

Which holy vow he firmly kept, 

{ And most devoutly wore 
: A grisly meteor on hie faoe 
Till th^ were both bo more. 
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His worship was* in short, » Btsn 
Of saoh exceeding worth. 

No pen or pencil oaa deaeribe. 

Or rhjrming bard set forth. 

Many and mighty things ho did 
Both sober and in liquor, — 
Witness the mortal f^y between 
The Cobbler and the Vicar ; 

Which by his wisdom and his power 
Ho wisely did prevent, 

And both the combataots at once 
In wooden durance pent. 

The manner how these two fell out 
And quarroll'd in their ale, 

I shall attempt at large to bhow 
In the succeeding t^e. 

A strolling cobbler, who was wont 
To trudge from town to town. 
Happen’d upon his walk to meet 
A vicar in his gown. 

And as they forward joggM along. 
The vicai', growing hot,* 

First ask’d the cobbler if he knew 
Where they might take a pot ? 

“ Yes, marry that 1 do,” quoth ho ; 

** Here is a house haid by, 

That far exceeds all Bedfordshire 
For ole and landlady.” 

” Tliitlior lei’s go,” the vicar said ; 

And when they thither came, 

Ho liked the liquor wondrous well. 
But better far the dame. 

And she, who, like a cunning jilt. 
Knew how to please her guest, 
Used all her litUo tricks and arts 
To entertain the priest. 

The cobbler, too, who quickly saw 
The landlady’s design. 

Did all that in his power was 
To manage the divine. 

With smntty jests and merry aonga 
They cham'd the vicar so, 

That ho determined for that night 
No further he would go. 

And being fixt, the oobbler thought 
’Twas proper to go try 
If he could get a job or two 
His chargiM to supply. 

So going out into the street. 

He bawls with aU his might— 

” If any of you tread awry 
I’m here to aet you right. 

1 can repair your leaky boots, 

And i^erlay your aolea ; 
BaekaHdeni, 1 oan underprop 
And patch np all year bdea.” 


The vicar, who unluddhr 
The cobbler*a outcry MU!d', 

From off the bmidi on which ho sat 
With mighty fnry rear’d. 

Quoth he, ” What priest, what holy priOOt 
Can hear this bawling slave, 

But mnst, in justice to his coat, 

OhasUae the saucy knave P 

What has this wretch to do with souls. 

Or with backsliders either, 

Whoso business only is his awls, 

His lasts, his thr^, and leather P 

I lofvo my patience to be made 
This strolling varlot'n sport ; 

Nor could I think this saucy rogue 
Could servo mo in such sort.” 

The cobbler, who had no design 
The vicar to displease, 

Unluckily repeats again — 

” I’m come your soals to oaso ; 

Tlktt inward and the outward too 
I can roi>air and mend ; 

And all that my assistam^c wonti 
1 11 use them like a friend.” 

The country folk no sooner hoard 
The honest cobbler's tongtie, 

But from the village far and near 
They round about him throng. 

Some bring their boots, and some their 
And some their buskins bring ; 

The cobbler sits him down to work, 

And then begins to sing. 

” Death often at the cobbler's stall 
Was wont to make a stand, 

But found the cobbler singing still, 

And on the mending ha^ ; 

Until at length he mot old Time, 

And then they both together 
Quite tear the cobbler’s aged solo 
From off tlio upper leather. 

Even so a while I may old shoes 
By care and art maintain. 

But when the leather 's rotten grown 
All art and care in vain.” 

And thos the oobblcr stitch’d and sung. 

Not thinking any harm ; 

Till out the vicar angry came 
With ale and passion warm. 

** Dost thou not know, vile aUve ! ” quoth ha^ 
** How impious ’tis to jest 
With sacred things, and to profane 
The office of a prieetP 

How det/st thou, most aodecifia wretdil 
Hiose vile exproseUme nee. 

Which melee the eonle of teen ae cheep 
Aesoeleof boote and ehoee P 
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Bnoh reprobates os you betray 
Cor obaraoter and gown, 

And would, if you had once the power, 
The Church itself pull down.*’ 

The cobMor, not aware that he 
Had done or said amiss, 

Reply 'd, ** 1 do not understand 
What you can mean by this. 

Tlio’ I but a poor cobbler bo. 

And stroll about for broad, 

None better lores the Church than 1 
That ever wore a head. 

But since you are so good at names. 
And make so loud a pother, • 

ril toll you plainly Tm afraid 
You’re but some cobbling brother. 

Come, vicar, tho* you talk so big. 

Our trades arc near akin ; 

I patch and cobble outward sools 
As you do those within. 

And I'll appeal to any man 
That understands the nation, 

I* If I han’t done more good than you 
In my rospeotivo station. 

Old leather, I must needs confcris, 

I’ve somotimoH used as new, 

And often pared tho soal so near 
That 1 have spell’d the shoe. 

You vicars, by a different way. 

Have done the very same ; 

For yon have pared your dootriues so 
You inado religion lame. 

Your principles you've quite disown'd. 
' And old ones changiHl for m^w. 

That no man ean distinguish right 
Which arc tho false or true. 

I dare be bold, you're one of thaso 
Haro took the Covenant ; 

With Cavaltem are Cavalier, 

And with tho saints a saint." 


Or else some spy to Cavaliers, 

And art by them sent out 

To carry folm intdligence, 

And scatter lies about.” 

But whilst tho vioar full of ire 
Was railing at this nito, 

His worship, good Sir Samuel, 
O’erlighW at the gate. 

And asking of the landlady 
Th* occasion of the stir ; 

Quoth she, ** If yon will give mo leave, 

I will inform you, sir. 

This cobbler happening to o'ertako 
The vicar in his walk, 

In friendly sort they forward march, 

And to each other talk. 

Until the parson first proposed 
To stop and take a whet ; 

So cheek by jolo they hither came 
Like travellers well mot. 

A world of healths and jests went round, 
Sometimes a merry tide ; 

Till they resolved to stay all night. 

So well they liked my ole. 

Thus all things lovingly wont on, 

And who so great as they ; 

Before an ugly accident 
Bogan this mortal fray. 

Tho case I take it to bo this, — 

Tho vicar l)oing fixt, 

Tho cobbler chauce<l to cry his trade, 
And in his cry ho mixt 

Some harmless wonls, which I .suppose 
Tho vicar falsely thought 

Might lie design’d to banter him, 

And scandalize his coat." 

** If that be oil," quoth he, “go out 

And bid them l>oth come in : 

A dozen of yoiir nappy ale 
Will sot ’em right again. 


The vioar at this sharp rebuke 
Begins to storm and swear ; 

Quoth he, ** Thou vile apostate wretch ! 
Dost thou with mo compare ? 

I that have core of many souls. 

And power to damn or save, 

Dar’st thou thyself compare with me. 
Thou vile, ungodly knave I 

1 with I bad tboe somewborc else, 

I'd quickly make tbec know 

AVhat 'Us to make comparisons. 

And to revile me so. 

Thou art an eutmy to the State, ' 
Some priest in meaquetade. 

That, to promote the Pope's desigBa, 
Has learnt the oobbliag trade: 


And if the ale should ohanco to fail. 
For so perhaps it may. 

I have it in my powers to try 
A more effectual way. 

These vicars are a wilful tribe, 

A restless, stubborn crow ; 

And if they arc not humbled quite. 
The State they will undo. 

The cobbler is a cunning knave, 

Tlmt goes about by stealth, 

And would, instead of mendii^ shoes, 
Repair the Commonwealth. 

However, bid 'em both ocnie in. 

This fray must have an end ; 

Such little feoda as tiwse do oft 
To greater muMhkft tend.** 
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Witboat moTO bidding cmt ahe gooa 
And tcdd them* by bear txofcb* 

** There wee a magietnite within 
That needs moat see 'em both. 

Bat, gentlemen, pray distance ke»p. 

And don’t too testy bo ; 

HI words good manners atill corruid 
And sp^ good company.” 

To this the vicar first replies, 

“ I fear nr^agistrato ; 

For let ’em make what laws they will, 

I’ll atUl obey the State. 

Whatever I can say* or do, 
i Fm sure not much avails : 

I shall still be Vicar of Bray 
Whichever side i»rc vails. 

My conscience, thanks to Heaven, is como 
To such a happy pass, 

That I <uin take the Covenant 
And never hung an ass. 

I* VO took HO many oaths l>eforc.. 

That now without rcmiorso 
I take all <tathH the State can make, 

As mecrly things of courfto. 

Go therefore, dame, the jiiMiiiH) tell 
His summons I’ll obey v 
And farther you may lot him know 
I Vicar am of Bray.” 

“ I find indeod,” the cobbler said, 

” I am not much iiiistaken ; 

This vicar knows the roaily way 
To save his reverend bacon. 

This is a hopeful priest indeed. 

And well deserves the ropo ; 

Bather than Iobo his vicarage 
He*d tiwear to Turk or Pope. 

For gain ho wouM his God deny. 

His country and his King ; 

Swear and forswear, recant and lye. 

Do any wicked thing.” 

At this the vicar sot his teeth. 

And to the cobbler flew ; 

And with his sacerdotal fist 
Gave him a box or two. 

The cobbler soon return’d the blows, 

And with both head and heel 
So manfully behaved himself. 

He made the vicar reel. 

Great was the outcry that was made, 

And in the woman ran 
To tell his worship that the fight 
Betwixt them was began. 

And is it so indeed?” qootb he; 

’ ** rU make the slaves repent : ” 

Thmi up be took bis basket bilt« 

And out aofmgied be went. 


Tbe country folk no sooner saw 
Tbs knii^t with naked bfautsi 
But for bis worship instantly 
An open lane was made ; 

Who with a stem and angry look 
Cried out, What knaves are these 
That in the face of justice dare 
Disturb the public peace P 

Vile rascals ! I will make you know 
1 am a magistrate, 

And that as such I l^or almnt 
The veugoanoe of tho Stiite. 

Go, seise them. Ralph, and bring them in, 
That I may*know the oatiso, 

Thai first induced them io ihis rage, 

And thus io break the laws.” 

Ralph, who w’as both his scpiire and clerk, 
Amt constable withal, 

I* th* name o* th' Commonwealth aloud 
Did for asHiHianoc bawl. 

The words had hanlly paMKM hiH mouth 
But they Hwuire them Imth ; 

And Italph, t^> show his furious seal 
And hairtsl to the cloth. 

Runs io tlio vicar ihnmgli the crowd. 

And takes him by the throat : 

“ How ill,” says he, •' d*>th this become 
Vour clianu^ter and coat I 

Was it for this not long ago 
You ior>k the (.*oveuant, 

And in most solemn manner swore 
’riiat you’d become a saint ? ” 

And here he gave him sneh a pinch 
That made the vicar shout — 

** Good |>ooplo, 1 shall munler'il be 
By this ungodly lout. 

Ho gri).ms my throat io that degroe 
1 can’t his talons bear ; 

And if you do not hold his hands. 

He'll throttle mo, I fear.” 

At this a butcher of tho town 
Steps up to Ralph in ire, — 

” What, will you squeeze hU guilot tbroogb. 
You son of blocxl and fire P 

Yon are the DevU's instrument 
To execute tho laws ; 

What, will yon murther tho poor man 
With your phanatick claws ? ” 

At which the squire quits his hold. 

And lugging out his blade, 

Full at tho sturdy butcher’s pate 
A furious stroke he made. 

f 

A disutal outcry tbim began 
Among tbe oountcy folk ; 

Who all conclude tbe boleber afaun 
By such a mortal stroke. 
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But liera (rood fortnno, that has still 
A Mondship for the braTe, 

1* th’ nicsk miHflruides the fatal, blow. 

And doos the batcher save. 

The knight, who hoard the noise within, 
Rons out with miipht and main, 

And seeing Ralph ai^dst the crowd 
In danger to be slain, 

Without regard to ago or sex 
Old basket-hilt so ply’d, 

That in an instant three or four 
Lay bleeding at his side. 

And greater mischiefs in his rage 
This furious knight luul done, 

If he had not prevented been 
By Dick, the blaoksmith’s son, 

Who oatohM his worship on the liip, 

And gave him such a squelch, 

That he some moments breathless lay 
Ere ho was heard to belch. 

Kor was the squire in bettor case, 

By sturdy butcher ply'd, 

Who from the shoulder to the flank 
Had soundly swinged his hide. 

Whilst things in this confusion stood. 

And knight and squire disarm'd, 

Up oomes a neighbouring gentleman 
The outcry had alarm'd ; 

Who riding up among the crowd, 

The vicar first be spy’d, 

With aleovoloss gown and bloody band 
And hands behind him ty’d. 

** Bless me/’ says ho, ** what moans all this 
Then taming round his eyes. 

In the same plight, or in a worse. 

The cobbler bleeding spies. 

And looking further round ho saw. 

Like one in doleful dump. 

The knight, amidst a gaping mob, 

Sit |)onsive on his rump. 

And by his aide lay Ralph hU squire, 
Whom butohor fell hi^ maul'd ; 

Who bitterly bemoan'd his fate, 

And for a surgeon call'd. 

Suipiieod at first be paused awhile. 

And then acoosts the knight,-— 

“ What makes you hero, Sir Samuel, 

In this unhappy j^ght P " 

At this the knight gave *s breast a thump, 
And stretdiing out his hand,-— 

If you will pull me np," he otied, 

** m try if 1 can stand. 

And then TU IH you know the cause ; 

But first take oarp of Ralpil^ 

Who in my good or ill snooese 
Doth always stand uy half/* 


la short, he got his worship up 
And Ui Um in the door ; 

Where be at length relates the tale 
As 1 have told before. 

When he had heard the story ont. 

The gentlemen replies, — 

It is not in my province, sir, 

Your worship advise. 

But were I in your worship’s place. 

The only thing I'd do, 

Was first to reprimand the fools. 

And then to let them go. 

% 

I think it first advisable 

To take them from tiio nibble, 

‘ And let them come and both set forth 
I Tho occasion of the squabble. 

‘ This is tlie Vicar, sir, of Bray, 

I A man of no repute, 

\ The scorn and scandal of his tribe, 

I A loose, ill-manner’ d bmte. 

i - 

The cobbler *s a poor strolling wretch 
’That mends my servants' shoes ; 

And often caUs as he goes by 
To bring me country news.” 

At this his worship grip'd his beard. 

And in an angry mo^, 

Swore by tho laws of chivalry 
That blood required blooii. 

** Besides, I'm by the Commonwealth 
Entrusted to chastise 
All knaves that straggle up and down 
To raise such mutinies. 

However, since His your request. 

They shall bo call'd and heard ; 

But neither Ralph nor 1 can grant 
Such rascals should be clear'd.” 

Anti so, to wind the tale np short. 

They were call'd in together : 

And by the gentleman were ask'd 
What wind 'twas blew them thither. 

” Good ale and handsome landladies 
You might have nearer home ; 

And therefore ’tis for something more 
That yon so far are come.” 

To which the vicar answer'd first,— 

** My living is so small. 

That 1 am foroed to stroU about 
To try and get a oall.” 

” And/* qnoth the cobbler, ** I am foroed 
To leave my wife and dwelling, 

T' escape the danger of being prm'd 
To go a o(dond£ng. 

There’s many an honest jovial lad 
Unwarily drawn in. 

That 1 have reason to saspeot 
Wmsoatesgetimlagsim 
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Borne for a klngri and noino for none ; 

And Home have hankerings 
To neifd the CommonweaJth, and make 
An empire of all kings. 

What's worse, old Noll is marching off. 
And Dick, hia hoir-apxMurent, 

Sncceeda him in the gOTomment, 

A Tory lame vioegerent. 

He'll reign bat little time, poor fool, 
But Rink beneath the State, 

That will not fail to ride the fool 
'Bovo common horHcmau's weight. 

And rulers, when they lose the power. 
Like honeM overwoigh'd. 

Must either fall and break their knees, 
Or else turn |>orfuct jade." 

The vioar to be twice rebuked 
No longer could contain ; 

But thus replies,*—** To knaves lik(* you 
. All argumouts are vain. 

The Church must use her arm of 
The other will not do ; 

'llio clergy waste their breath and time 
On miscreants like you. 

Yon are so stubborn and bo proud. 

So dull and prepossest. 

That no instructions can prevail 
How well 800* er addrest. . 

Who would reform such reprobates. 
Must drub them noundly first ; 

1 know no other way but that 
To make them wise or juBt.” 

“ Fie, vicar, lie,*’ his patron said, 

** Sure that is not the way ; 

Yon should instruct your auditors 
To suffer or obey. 

Those wore the doctrines that of old 
The learned fathers taught : 

And *twas by them the Chnroh at first 
Was to iwrfeotion brought. 

Como, vioar, lay your feuds aside, 

And calmly take your onp ; 

And let us try in friendly wise 
To make the matter np. 

That's ooriaiuly the wiser course. 

And better too by far ; 

All men of prudence strive to quench 
The sparks of civil war. 

By forioua beats and ill advice 
Our neighbours are undone. 

Then let us timely oantioii Uko 
From th^r destruotion. 

If we woM toAk CNurbeadi abo«i| 

And look towards tetgr*ene» 

We eooA ikwild see wbat liUjle jears 
Tboee ertuH ware begun. 


j A one-eyed cobbler then was one 
i Of that lebdlions crow, 

I That did in Charles the inart}^*^ blood 
Their wicked hands imbrue. 

! I mention this not to deface 
j This cobbler’s reputation, 

Whom I have always honest found. 

And useful in his station. 

; But this I urge to let you see 
I The danger of a fight 
I Biitwoen a cobbler and a priest. 

1 Though ho wore ne'er so right. 

The vicars are a numerous tribe, 

Sn are the cobblers too ; 

! ,Vud if a general quarrel rise, 

; What must the country do ? 

! Our outward and onr inward souls 
Must €|niekly want roi>air ; 

And all the neighbourhooti around 
Would the mittfortimo sliare." 

** Sir,” quoth the grazier, ** 1 believe 
Our outward soals indeotl 

May <iiiickly want the cobbler's help 
To bo from leakings freed. * 

But for our inward souls, T think * 
Tliey're of a worth too great 

To bo eonunitted to the care 
Of any holy cheat, 

I Who onlj' serves his GckI for gain, 
j Holigion is his tnuio ; 
j And 'tis by such as thesis our Church 
! So sc^andalons is mode. 

IVhy should I trust my soul with one 
That preaches, swears, and pram's, 

: And the next moment contradicts 
Himself in all ho H:>ys 

His solemn oaths ho looks n|>on 
As only words of course ! 

W'hich like their wives our fathers took 
For better or for worse. 

But he takes oaths as some take w — s, 
Only to servo his ease ; 

> And rogues and w— s, it is well known. 
I May iNurt whene'er they please." 

I At this the cobbler bolder grew. 

And stonily thus reply 'd, 

** If yim're so good at drubbing, sir. 
Tour manhood shall be try'd. 

What 1 have said 1 will ma in t ai n . 

And further prove withal— 

1 daily do more good than you 
In my mpeoiive oaU. 

I know your ehanwler,'* quoth he^ 

** Yon proud insulting vioar. 

Who only huff and domiwMNr 
And qnami in your liquor.? . 
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Tlie honest gentJeiiiaiit who saw 
*Twou]d Qome again to blows. 

Commands the oobbler to forbear. 

And to the Tioar goes. 

Vicar,*’ says he, “ for shame give o'er 
And mitigate your rage ; 

You scandalize your cloth too much 
A oobbler to engage. 

All people's eyes are on your tribe, 

And eveiy Uttlo ill 
They multiply and aggravate, 

And will because they will. 

But now let's call another can've. 

So lot this health go nmiid ; 

Be p(*ace and plenty, truth and right , 

In good old Knglaud found." 

Quoth Biilph, “ All this is om])ty talk. 

And only tciidn to laughter , 

If the«<e two varlcts Khoiild Ik? 

Who'd pity us hereafter 

Your worship may do what you please, 

But ri1 liave satisfaction 
For drubbing and for dutnages 
In this nngtxUy action. 

I think that you can do no less 
Than w'nd them to the sio(*kH ; 

And I'll assi«.i the const able 
III fixing in their hen’k**. 

Tliere lei 'em sit and 6ght it out, 

Or scold till they arc friends ; 

Or, what is better much than both, 

'I'll! 1 am made amends." 

** Ralph," quoth the knight, ** that’s well 
advised. 

Let them both hither go. 

And you and the sub-magistnitc 
Tako cart* that it be so. 

Let them be look'd in face to face. 

Bare buttof'ks on the ground ; 

And lot them in that fiosture sit, 

'HU they with us compound. 

Thus 6xt, we'll leave them for a time. 

Whilst wo with grief relate. 

How at a wake this knight and squire 
Qot each a broken pate." 

Anonyvtouf, — B^Uvrea 1642 and 1684. 


745.— A COUNTRY SONG, INTFTULBD 
THE RESTORATION. 

Gome, oome away 
To temple^ and pray. 


And stag with a ptoasaat slndB ; 

The eohismatiek’e dead. 

The litni^ ’s read, 

And the King eigoyes his own again. 

The vicar is glad. 

The clerk is not sad, 

And the parish cannot refrain 
To leap and rejoyeo 
And lift up their voyce, 

Thai the King onjoyos his own again. 

The country doth bow 
To old juKiu*os now. 

That long aside have been lain ; 

The bishop's rosioriKl, • 

Cl oil is rightly adored. 

And the King enjoyes his own again. 

roramiitee-mon fall. 

And majors generall, 

No more* doo those tyrants n*ign ; 

Thoro's no smiucHtruiiou. 

Nor new dcciiiuitioii. 

For the King ciijoyeK the swonl again. 

The tscholar tloih liKik 
With joy on liis book, 

Tom whistles and plows amain ; 

Soldiers plunder no more 
As they did heretofore. 

For the King enjoyes the swonl again. 

Tlie eiii/ons trade, 

The m(*rc*hanis do lade, 

And semi their ships into Spain *, 

No pirates at sea 
To make them a prey, 

For the King enjoyes the sword again 

The old man and boy, 

Thu clergy and lay, 

Their joyus <'annot coritnin . 

’Tis better tlian of late 
With the Church and the Kiaio, 

Now the King enjoyes the sword again 

liCt's render our praise 

For them happy dayes * 

To God and our soveraign , 

Your drinking give o'er. 

Swear not as before. 

For the King bears not the sword in vain. 

Foaaticks, bo quiet. 

And keep a go<^ diet, 

* To cure your crazy brain ; 

Throw off your disguise. 

Go to church and bo wise, 

For the King bears not the sword in vain. 

Let faction and pride 
Be now laid aside, 

That/rath and peace may rim ; 

Let everyone mend. 

And there ia aa end,* 

For the king bean not the nwoid in vain. 

AnonifnuHia.— -1661. 
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746.— THE LOYAL SOLDIEB. 

When in the field of Ham vn He, 

Amonflrst those martini wights, 

Who, newer daunted, are to djo 
For King and ooantrie’s rights ; 

As on Bella’s god I wait. 

And her attendant be. 

Yet, being absent from my mate, 

I lire in misery. 

When lofty winds alond do blow, 

It snoweth, hail, or rain. 

And Charon in his boat doth row. 

Yet steadf^ I'll remain ; 

And for my Aelter in some bam creep, 

Or under some hedge lye ; 

Whilst snoh as do now strong castles keep 
Knows no such misery. 

When down in straw we tumbling lye, 
With Morpheus' bharms asleep. 

My heavy, sad, and mournful eye 
In seonrity so deep ; 

Then do I dream within my arms 
With thee I sleeping lye, 
fhen do I dread or fear no harms, 

Nor feel no misery. 

When all my j<^s are thus compleat 
The oaunons loud do play, 

The drums alarum straight do beat. 
Trumpet sounds, horse, away 1 


Awake X then, and nought can find 
But death attending me, 

And all my joys are vanisht quite, — 

Thia is my misery. 

When hunger oftentimes I feel. 

And water cold do drink, 

Yet from my odkmrs I'll not steal. 

Nor from my King will shrink ; 

No traytor baM shall make me yield, 

Bnt for the oanse I'll be : 

Thia is my love, pray Heaven to shield. 

And farewell misery. ^ 

Then to our arms we straight do fly, 

And forthwith march away ; 

Few towns or cities we come nigh 
Good liquor ns deny ; 

In Lethe deep onr woes wo stoop — 

Our loves forgotten bo, 

Amongst the jovialst we sing. 

Hang up all misery. 

Propitious fate, then bo more kind. 

Grim death, lend mo thy dart, 

O sun and moon, and eke the wind, 

Groat Jovo, take thou onr |)art ; 

That of those Bonndheads and these wars 
An end that we may see, 

And thy groat name vre'U all applaud, 

And hang all misery. 

1686. 






THE PIFTH PERIOD, 

FBOM 1C89 TO 1727. 


T hese thirtj-ci^ht yoam prodticod a claan of wriiora io proRo and poetry, who, during tb# 
whclo of tho (*i|rhtoeuth century, were deemed the i)eHt, or m^arly the bcHt, that thn 
country had over known. Tho control period of twelve yoarM, which eomixifio (he rei|m of Anne 
(1702-14), woH, indeed, uHually Ht3led the ** AuipiRtan Era of Englihh Literature," on account of 
it« mpposod rcherublauco in intellectual optilcuco to the reign of the Emperor AuguRtUR. This 
opinion Iiuh ii4»t been folluned or eonfirnu^ in tho prcHeiit age. Tho proine duo to gootl lumao, 
and a correct aiul pohahe^l ntylo, ia allowed to the proKO writera, and (hat dne to a felicity in 
painting artificial life, ia awarded to the pocia ; but inodcrii criticM to have agrood to 
paea over these qualities as of secondary mf»ment, luid to hold in greater OHtimation tho 
writinga of tho timea pro<*eding the KcKturation, and of our own day, aa being more boldly 
original, both in ni^le and in thought, more imaginative, and tnorc^ Reniimeiital. Tho *' Kdin* 
hurgh iteview ’* appeara to etate the prevailing Muit intent in tho following Foiitencoa — • 
** Slieaking gcxiemlly of that generation of anthora, it may Itc raid that, iih pooU, they had no 
force or greatnosa iif fancy, no puthoa and no eiithuniaHin, and, aa philustqiherH, no compro* 
henHivenoss, depth, or originality. They are RogaeiouH, no doubt, neat, clear, and rcaMonablo; 
hut, for the nio^t part, cold, timid, aiul aiiperfictal.*' The aamo entio r«pn*»ient« it an their 
chief prairo that tlioy competed the indeceuey, and poliHlied the plCaMantry and earcafim, of tho 
viciouH Hohool iiitnxluecsl at tho lieatnration. “ Writing," he contiiinoH, ‘‘with infinite good 
8onre. and great grace and Mviicity, and, above all, writing for tho firnt time in a tone that 
WOK (leciiliar to tho upper ranka of Hocioty, anil upon Hubjoeta that were almoat eaclueively 
interesting to them, they naturally figured aa tho moat aecompliahed, fanhionablo, and {lorfoct 
writera ahtch the world hml ever aeon, and made the wild, luxuriant, luid humble aweetnoMa of 
our earlier iiuthora ap|K'iur rude and untutorc<1 in the compariaon." While there ia gonorul 
truth in tlieao romarka, it niuat at the aame iinio be obaerved, that the ago produec<l aovoral 
writera, who, eat'h in his own lino, ma^^ be colled extraordinary. Satire, cxpreaHod in forciblo 
and oopiouH language, was ci*rtiunly earned to it« utmoat pitch of excellence* by Swift, The 
poetry of t»1cgant and artificial life wan exhibited, in a piTfcctiou never aiuce attained, by 
Popo. Tho art of deacribing the maunera and ^Hcuaaing the murala of the paaning ago, wan 
practiced for the firat time, w'ith unrivalled felicity, by Addiaon. And with all the IJcontiona* 
no80 of Congreve and Farquhar, it may bo fairly aaid that English cuxncHly waa in their hoiida 
what it had never been before, and haa ficorocly in any iiiKtancc hwu Kinec.— H.*hambera' 
“ Cyclopoxlia of Englieh Literature," vol. i., p. 534. 
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HATTEEW FBIOB. 

** Matthew Prior, a dietangniahed poet, was 
bom in 1664, in London according to one 
aecoimt, oooci^g to aiioili«r, at Wimbome, 
in Ponetabiie. Hia father dying when he 
waa yeong, an unele, who was a vinlM, or 
ta«eiii4(eei^^ at Charing Croes, took him 
• * 


under his care, and iic&t him to Weetminatfr 
School, of which l>r. Bmtby woe then maatCK* 
Before bo had paiued through the eehool, hia 
uncle Ujuk him home, for the p^jrpoeeof bring- 
ing 1^ into hia own buaineM ; bat the Em 
of Dorset, a great patr<m of letters, haring 
found him oneday lemliiig Horace, and being 
p^cfltaed with Ua oonreniation, determined to 

4 . ^ ^ 
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gire liim an nniverBity education. He was 
aeoordingly admitted of St. Jobn’e College^ 
Cambridge, in 1682, proceeded bachelor of 
arte in 1686, and was soon after elected to a 
fellowship. After having proved his poeUo 
talents by some coUogo exercises, he was in- 
troduced at court by the Earl of Dorset, and 
was so effeotufJly recommended, that, in 1690, 
he was appointed secretary to the English ple- 
nipotentiaries who attended the congress at 
the Hague. Being now enlisted in the service 
of the court, his pfodnetiona were, for some 
years, chiefly directed to courtly topics, of 
which one of the most considerable was an 
Ode presented to King William in 1605, on 
the death of (ilueen Mary. In 1697, he was 
nominated seoretary to the commissioners for 
the treaty of Byswlck ; and, on his return, 
was made seoretary to the Lc^ Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He went to France in the following 
year, as secretary, first to the Earl of Port- 
land, and then to the Earl of Jersey ; and being 
now regarded as one conversant in pnblio 
affaini, he was summoned by King Williiun to 
Loo, where he had a confidential audience. In 
the beginning of 1701 ho sat in Parliament for 
East Grinstead. 

**Prior had hitherto boon promotedand acted 
with the Whigs ; but the Tories now having 
become the prevalent party, ho turned about, 
and ever after adhei^ to them. He even 
voted for the impeachment of those lords who 
advised that partition treaty in which he had 
been officially employed. like most converts, 
ho embraced bis new friends with much zeal, 
and from that time almost all his social con- 
nections were confined within the limits of his 


was excepted from an act of grace passed in 
1717 ; ,at length, however, he was diimharged, 
without being brought to trial, to end hia days 
in retirement. 

** We are now to consider Prior among the 
poetical characters of the time. In his writings 
is found that inoangraous mixture of light and 
rather indecent topics with grave, and even 
religious ones, which was not uncommon at 
that period. In the faculty of telling a story 
with ease and vivacity, he yields only to Swift, 
compared to whom his humour is occasionally 
strained and quaint. His songs and amatory 
pieces are generally elegant and classical.* The 
most popular of his seriofis compositions are, 

* Henry and Emma, or the Nut-Brown Maid,’ 
modernized from an antique original; 

* Solomon,’ the idea of which is taken from 
the Book of Eodesiastes. These are har- 
monious in their versification, splendid and 
correct in their diction, and copious in poetical 
imagery ; but they exert no powerful effect on 
the feelings or the fancy, and ore enfeebled 
by prolixity. His ‘Alma,* a piece of philo- 
sophical pleasantry, was written to console 
himself when under confinement, and displays 
a considerable share of reading. As to his 
elaborate effusions of loyidty and patriotism, 
they seem to have sunk into total 9 egloct. 

** The life of Prior was cut short by alinger- 
ing Olness, which closed his days at Wimpole, 
the seat of Lord Oxford, in September, 1721, 
in the fifty-oigbth year of hia age.” — ^Aikin’a 

Select Brit. Poets,” p. 239. 


e sneoessea in the beginning of Queen 
Anne's reign wore oelobratod by the poets on 
both sides ; and Prior sung the victories of 
Blenheim and Kamilies : ho afterwards, how- 
ever, joined in the attack of the great general 
who had boon his theme. It will not be worth 
while hero to take notice of all his changes in 
the political world, except to mention the dis- 
graces which followed the famous congress of 
Utrecht, in which ho was deeply engag^. For 
Uie completion of tliat bnsiiioas he was left in 
Franoo, with the appointments and authority 
of an ambassador, though without the tltlo, 
the proud Duke of Shrewsbury having refused 
to ho joined in commission with a man so 
meanly bom. Prior, however, publicly as- 
sumed the character till he was superseded by 
the Earl of Stair, on the accession of George I. 

* The HVliigs being now in power, bo was wel- 
comed, on his return, by a warrant from the 
House of Commons, under which he was com- 
mitted to the costody of a messenger. Ho 
was examined before the Privy Council respeot- 
ing his share in the peame of Utr^t, was 
'treated with rigour, iad Walpole taitw^d an 
Unpeachment egeina| him, on a charge of high 
tes es c a , for holding dandestine oonfeienoes 
. KfHih the French ptenipotenUsiqp* BBs nam 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 

"Joseph Addison was the son of the Be- 
Torend Lancelot Addison, at whose parsonage 
at Milston, near Ambrosbury, Wiltshire, he 
was bom in 1672. At the ago of fifteen ho 
was entered of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
whore he distinguished himself by his pro- 
fioioncy in classical literature, especially in 
Latin poetry. He was afterwards elootod a 
demy of Mi^alen College, where ho took the 
degrees of bachelor and master of arts. In 
his twenty-second year he became an author 
in his own language, pnblishing a short copy 
of verses addressed to the veteran poet, 
Dryden. Other pieces in verse and prose 
succeeded ; and in 1695 he opened the career 
of his fortune as a literary man, by a compli- 
mentary poem on one of the campaigns of 
King Wilham, addressed to the Lo^-keeper 
Somers. A pension of JS300 from the crown, 
which his pidron obtained for bim, enabled 
him to mdolge hia inclination for travel ; and 
an cpiilolaiy poem to Iiord Halifax in 1701, 
with a proee xdationof his travels, published 
on his return, are distiuguisbed by the spirit 
of liberty wbkh they bre e th si and vrbioli» 
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dioing life» WM bii coUng i^aaidon Themoat 
Umtm of hio polidoal poems, * The Cam- 
pa%ii/ appeased in 1704. It waa a task 
kindly imposed by Lord Halifax, who inti- 
mated to him that the writer should not lose 
his labour. It was aooordmgly rewarded by 
an immediate appointment to the post of 
oommissioner of appeals. 

** This will be the proper place for consider- 
ing the merits of Addison in his character of 
a writer in verse. Though I>ryden and Pope 
had already secured the first places on the 
Brithdi Parnassus, and other rivahi for fame 
were springing to vjew, it will scarcely be 
denied that Addison, by a decent mediocrity 
of poetic language, rising occasionally to 
superior efforts, has deserved that degree of 
praise, which, in general estimation, has been 
allots to him. It cannot be doubted that 
playful and humorous wit was the quality in 
which he obtained almost unrivalled pre- 
eminence ; but the reader of his * Poem to Sir 
Godfrey l^eller,* will discover, in the com- 
parison of the painter to Phidias, a very happy 
and elegant resemblance pointed out in his 
verse. His celebrated tragedy of *0aito,* 
equally remarkable for a correotnoss of plan, 
and a sustained elevation of style, then un- 
usual on the English stage, was further dis- 
tingnished by the glow of its sentiments in 
favour of political liberty, and was equally 
applauded by both parties. 

“ A very short account will suffice for the 
remainder of his works. His connection with 
Steele engaged him in occasionally writing in 
the * Tatler,’ the * Spectator, ’ and the 
* Guardian,’ in which his productious, 
serious and humorous, conferred upon him 
immortal honour, and placed him deservedly 
at the head of his class. Some other peri- 
odical papers, decidedly political, were traced 
to Adffison, of which the * Freeholder’ was 
on# of the moat conspicuous. In 1716 he 
married the Countess Dowager of Warwick, 
a connection which is said not to have been 
remarkably happy. In the following year he 
waa raised to the office of one of the principal 
secretaries of state ; but finding himself ill 
suited to the |K>st, and in a declining state of 
health, he resigned it to Mr. Oraggs. In 
reality, his constitution was suffering from an 
habit^ excess in wine ; and it is a lamentable 
oircumstance that a person so generally free 
from moral defects, should have given way to 
a fondness for the pleasures of a tavern life. 
Addison died in June, 1719, leaving an only 
daughter by the Countess of Warwick.” — See 
Spence's ** Anecdotes ” ; Lord Macaulay ; Dr. 
L^kier, Dean of Peterborough ; Abb4 Fhilip- 
peanx, of Blois ; Lady M. W. Montagu; Dr. 
Drake; Blair’a “L^. on Bhetorio hud 
Belles-Lettres”; Thackeray's ” English Ha- 
monrista of the Eighteenth Cent.” ; P ro fb a s or 
T. B. Shaw; Dr. Young; Ihrofessor C. D. 
develand} Dr. Hard; Bobeit Chambers; 
Dr. ASdsnoii; Mannder; Frofosaor W. 


Greene. We may say that BnskerviUephb* 
lished a sj^did edition of Addison’s weeks 
in 1761, of which the gmdal Dlbdin ssynt 
”Hewho hath the BaakervOle cdlildon, ImHk 
a good, and even a glorious, perfonnaaoe. 
It is pleasant, and, of course, profitable^ to 
turn over the pages of these lovely tomes at 
one's Tusenlom, on a day of oppression Ibott 
heat, or of oonfinement from ndm” Bohn has 
also published a beautiful edition. See Altt» 
bone’s ” Crit. Diet, of Eng. Lit.” ; Camp» 
beU’a ” Spoe.” ; Shaw ; Spiddlng ; Angus. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Jonathan Swift, bom 1667, died 1745. 
” When we come to the name of Swift we feel 
onrsolvos again approaching an Alpine region. 
The air of a atom mount^-summit breidhes 
chill around our temples, and wo feel that if 
we have no amiability to melt, we have alti- 
tude at least to moasuro, and strange pro- 
found soorots of nature, like the ravines of 
lofty hills, to explore. The men of the six- 
teenth and sevontoouth centuries may bo com- 
pared to Lebanon, or Snowdon, or Benlo- 
mond, towering grandly over fertile valleys, 
on wbioh they smile*— Swift to the tremendous 
Bomsdalo Horn in Norway, shedding abroad, 
from a brow of four tliousand foot high, what 
seems a scowl of settled indignatioD, as E re- 
solved not to rejoice oven over the widie-Btretch- 
ing deserts which, and nothing but wbioh, it 
everlastingly beholds. Mountains all of thorn, 
but what a difference between suoh a mountain 
as Shakspore and snoh a mountain as Swift I 

” Instead of going minutely over a path so 
long since trodden to mire as the life of 
Swift, let 08 expend a page or two in seeking 
to form somo estimate of his character and 
genius. It is refreshing to come upon a new 
thing in the world, oven though it be a strange 
or oven a bod thing ; and ceziainly, in any age 
and country, such a being as Swfft must have 
appeared an anomaly, not for his transcendent 
go^ess, nor for utter badness, but be- 
oanse the elements of good and evU were 
mixed in him intoa medley so astouncting. and 
in proportions respeotivdy so large, yet un- 
equal, that the analysis of the two seemed to 
many competent only to the Great Chemist, 
Death, and that a sense of the disproporrion 
seems to have moved the man himself to in- 
cxtingaiBhable langhter,— -a laughter whiifii, 
radiating out of hk own singular heart as a 
centre, swept over the eironmferende of all 
brings within his rearii, and returned erying, 
*Give, give,' as if he were demanding aum- 
veraal for the exerrise hf the savage 

scorn which dwelt within :liim, sad as if he 
laughed notmoee * consumedly' atothecethaa 
hedidathiinsslf. SM 
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** Ero fitpoakingof Swift as a man, let ns say | 
BOXDothing^ about liis gonius. That, like hia 
character, wan intonsoly peculiar. It wan a 
compound of infinite ingenuity, with very 
little xiootical imagination ; of gigantic strength, 
with a proponnity to inconsant trifling; of 
pannionate purpose, with the clearest and 
coldest expression, as though a furnace wore 
fuelled with snow. A Brobdignagian by size, 
ho was for ever toying with Lilliputian slings 
and small craft. One of the most violent of 
party men, and often fierce as a demoniac in 
temper, his favourite motto was Vive la haga^ 
telle. The creator of entire new worhls, wo 
doubt if his works contain more than two or 
three linos of genuine poetry, lie may bo 
eoniparod to one of the locusts of the Apoca- 
lypse, in that ho had a tail like unto a scor- 
pion, and a sting in his tail ; but his * face is 
not as the face of man, his hair is not as the 
hair of women, and on his head there is no 
crown like gold,* All Swift's creations are 
more or loss disgusting. Not one of them is 
beautiful. His Jjilliputians are amazingly life- 
like, but compare them to Shakspore's fairies, 
such as Peasoblossom, Cobweb, and Mustard- 
seed ; his Brubdigiiagians are excresconocM like 
enormous warts ; and his Taboos might have 
boon spawned in the nightmare of a drunken 
butcher. The same coarseness characterises 
his i>ooms and liis * Tale of a Tub.’ He might 
well, however, in his old ago, exclaim, in refe- 
rence to the latter, * Good God ! what a genius 
1 had when 1 wrote that book ' * It is the 
wildest, wittiest, wiekodoat, wealthiest book 
cf its size in the KngUsh language. Thoughts 
and llgUTOM swarm in every comer of its pages, 
till you think of a disturbed nest of angry ants, 
for all the figures and thoughts are black and 
bitter. One would have imagined the book to 
have issued from a mind that had been gatbor- 
ing gall as well as sonso in an nxitonatal state 
of being. 

“Swift, in all his writings — sermons, poli- 
tical tracts, poems, and fictions — is essentially 
a satirist. Ho consisted originally of three 
principal parts,— sense, an intense feeling of 
the Indiorons, and selfish passion ; and these 
wore sure, in certain oircumstanocs, to ferment 
into a spirit of satire, * strong as death, and 
cruel as the grave.' Bom with not very much 
natural iKinovolonco, with little purely poetic 
feeling, with furious passions and unbounded 
ambition, ho was entirely dependent for his 
peaoo of mind upon sueeoss. Had he become, 
as by bis talents ho was entitled to be, tlie 
prime minister of his day, he would have 
figured as a greater tyrant in the cabinet than 
oven Chatham. But as ho was prevented from 
being the first statesman, ho became the first 
satirist of his time. From vain eflforta to 
grasp supremacy for himself and his 
retired growling to his Dublin den; and tiiere, 
as Haman, thought* scorn to lay his hand on 
Mordeoat, but extended hia murderous purpose 
to all the people of the Jews,—- and as Nero 


wished that Home had one neck, that ho 
milfht destroy it at a blow, — so Swift was 
stnng by bis personal disappointment to hurl 
out scorn at man and suspicion at his Maker. 
It was not, it must be noticed, the evil which 
was in nmn which excited his hatred and 
contempt ; it was man himself. Ho was not 
merely, as many are, disgusted with the selfish 
and malignant elements which are mingled in 
man’s nature and character, and disx>o.sed to 
trace them to any cause save a Divine will, 
but he believed man to be, os a whole, the 
work and child of the devil ; and he told the 
imaginary creator and c^^paturo to their face, 
what he thought the truth, — * The devil is an 
ass.' His was the very madness of Mani- 
chieism. That horc.sy hold that the devil was 
one of two aboriginal creative powers, but 
Swift seomc-d to believe at times that he was 
the only God From a Yahoo man, it was 
difficult to avoid the inference of a demon 
deity. It is very laughable to find writers iii 
lilackvcooii and olscwhorc striving to prove 
Swift a Christian, as if, whatever wore his 
professions, and however sincere ho might be 
often in those, the whole tendency of his 
writings, his perpetual and unlimited abuse of 
man’s body and soul, his denial of every 
human virtue, the filth ho pours upon every 
phase of human nature, and the doctrines he 
insinuate.^ — that man has fallen indeed, but 
fallen, not from the angel, but from the animal, 
or, rather, is just a bungled brute, — were not 
enough to show that either his notions were 
grossly erroneous and iK»rverted, or that ho 
himself deserved, like another Nobuohadnezzar, 
to bo driven from men, and to have a beast’s 
heart given unto him. Sometimes ho reminds 
us of an impure angel, who has surprised man 
naked and asleep, looked at him with micro- 
scopic eyes, ignored all his peculiar marks of 
fallen dignity and incipient godhood, and in 
heartless rhymes reported accordingly. 

“ Swift helongoil to the same school as Po)ie, 
although the feminine clement which was in 
the latter modified and mellowed liis feelings. 
Pope was a more successful and a happier man 
than Swift. Ho was much smaller, too, in soul 
as well as in body, and his gall-organ was pro- 
l>ortionably loss. Pope's feeling to humanity 
was a tiny maliee ; Swift’s became, at length, a 
black malignity. Pope always reminds ns of 
an ii^urod and pouting hero of lilliput, * doing 
well to be angry ' under the gourd of a pocket- 
flap, or squealing out his griefs from the centre 
of an empty snulf-box ; Swift is a man, nay, 
monster of misanthropy. In minute and mi- 
CToscopio vision of human infirmities. Pope 
excels oven Swift , but then you always con- 
ceive Swift leaning down a giant, though 
gnarled, stature to behold ^em, while Po]^ is 
on their level, and has to leok straight 
before him. Pope’s wrath is always measnr^ ; 
Swift’s, as in the ' Legion-Clob,’ is a whirl- 
wind of * black fire and horror/ in the bfeath 
of which no flesh con live, and against whioh 
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.genius end virtue thomselveB furnish no 
shield. 

After all, Swift might, perhaps, have put 
in the plea of Byron-* 

* All my faults perchance thou knowest, 

All my madness none con know.* 

Theire was a black spot of madness in his 
brain, imd another block spot in his heart ; 
and the two at lost met, and closed up his 
destiny in night. Let human nature forgive 
its most determined and systematic rovilcr, 
for the sake of th^ wretchedness in which he 
was involved all his life long. Ho was bom 
(in 1G67) a posthumous child ; he was brought 
up an object of charity ; ho spent much of 
his youth in dependence ; he hod to leave his 
Irish college without a degree ; ho was flat- 
tered with hopes from King William and the 
Whigs, w'hich were not fulflllcd ; he was con- 
demned to spend a great part of his life in Ire- 
land, a country he detested ; ho was involved — 
partly, no doubt, through his own blame — in 
a 'succession of fruitless and miserablo in- 
trigues, alike of love and politics; ho was 
soured by want of success in England, and 
spoiled by enormous popularity in Ireland; 
he was tried by a kind of religious doubts, 
which would not go out to prayer or fasting ; 
ho was haunted by the fear of the droa<lful 
calamity which at last befell him ; his senses 
and his soul loft him one by one ; ho became 
first giddy, then 4leaf, and then mad ; his 
madness was of the most terrible sort — it was 
a * silent rage ; * for a year or two he lay 
dumb ; and at lost, on the 19t1i of October, 
1715, 

' Swift expired, a driveller and a show,’ 


V 

indulged about this period by Qg^by*a tcans- 
lation of * Homer,* and Sandys’a of Ovid*a 
‘ Metamorphoses,* which gave him so much 
delight, that they may bo said to have made 
him a poet. Ho pursned his studies under 
different priests, to whom ho was consigned. 
At length he became the director of his own 
pursuits, the variety of which proved that he 
w'os by no means deficient in industry, though 
his reading was rather excursive than method- 
ical. From his early years poetry was adopted 
by him as a profession, for his poetical read- 
ing was always accompanied with attempts at 
imitation or translation ; and it may bo affirmed 
that he rose at once almost to porfootion in 
this walk. Hia manners and conversation 
were oipially beyond his years ; and it docs 
not appear that ho ever cultivated friendship 
with any one of his own agi? or condition. 

Pope’s * Pastorals ’ were first printed in a 
volume of Tonson’s * M iseolhuiies ’ in 1709, 
and were generally admired for the sweetness 
of the versification and the bistro of the 
diction, tliough they betrayed a want of 
I original observiiiioii and an artificial oast of 
sentiment : in fact, they were anything rather 
than real pastorals. In the moan tiiiio he 
was exercising himself in conipositions of a 
higher class ; and by his ‘ Essay on Criticism,' 
published two years afterwards, he obtained a 
great {unicssiou of reputation, merited by the 
comprehension of thought, the general good 
sense, and the frequent l>eauiy of illustration 
which it i)resoiits, though it displays many of 
the inaccuracies of a juvenile author. In 
1712, his * liapo of the Lock,* a mock heroic, 
made its first upi>earauco, and conferred upon 
him the best title ho possesses to the merit of 
invention. The machinery of the ‘ Sylphs * 
was afterwards added, an exrpiisito fancy- 
piece, wrought with unrivalled skill and 
beauty, nio ‘ Temple of Fame,’ altered from 
Chaucer, though partaking of the embarrass- 
ment of the original plan, has many passages 
which may rank with his happiest efforts. 

111 the year 1715, Pope issued proposals for 
publishing a translation of Horner’s * Iliad,' 
the success of which soon removed all doubt 
of its making an acce.MKion to his reputation, 
whilst it afforded an ample remuneration for 
liis labour. This noble work was published 
in separate volumes, each containing four 
books; and the produce of the subscription 
enabled him to take tluit house at Twickenham 
which ho made so famous by his residence and 
decorations. He brought hither his father 
and mother ; of whom the first parent died 
two years afterwards. The second long sur- 
vived, to be comforted by the truly filial atten- 
tions of her son. About this pexiod he 
probably wrote his * Epistle from Eloisa to 
Abelaid,' partly founded u|>on the extant 
letters of these distin^ished persons. He 
has rendered this one of the most impressive 
poems of which love is the subject ; as it is 
likewise the most finished of aU his works of 


leaving his money t6 found a lunatic asylum, 
and his works as a many-volumod legacy of 
curse to mankind." — GilfiJlan’s ** Loss-known 
Brit. Poets," iii. 43-47. See Aikin’s “ Select 
Brit. Poets " ; Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit." 


ALEXANDER POPE. 

“Alexander Pope, an EngliKh poet of great 
eminence, was bom in Loudon in 1688. His 
father, who appears to have acquired wealth by 
trade, was a Roman Catholic, and being disaf- 
fected to the i>olitic8 of King WiUiam, ho retired 
to Binfield, in Windsor Forest, whore he pur- 
chased a small honse, with some acres of land, 
and lived frugally upon the fortune be hod 
saved. Alexander, who was from infancy of 
a delicate habit of body, after learning to 
read and write at home, was placed about his 
eighth year under the care of a Rcunish priest, 
who ta^ht him the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek. His natural fondnesa for books was 
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egwJ length, in point of langaago and voniii- 
caition. ^ Tho exaggeration, however, which he 
has given to tho moat impaBsionod exproBaionB 
of Eloina, ami his deviations from tho true 
fitoiy, have l>oon pointed ont by Mr. Boning- 
ton in his * Lives of tho Two Lovers.’ 

“ During tho years in which ho was chiefly 
engaged with the * Iliad,* ho pnblishod several 
oocasional works, to which ho usually prefixed 
very elegant, prof aces ; but tho desiro of farther 
emolument induced him to extend his transla- 
tion to tho ‘ Odysffoy,* in which task ho on- 
gagod two inferior hands, whom ho paid out Of 
tho produco of a now Hubsoription. Ho himself, 
liowover, translated twolvo books out of tho 
twenty-four, with a happiness not inferior to 
his * Iliad * ; and tho transact iou, conducted 
in a truly morcantilo spirit, was the source of 
considorablo profit to liim. After the apt>oar- 
aiioe of the ‘ Odyssey,* Pope almost solely mado 
himself known ns a satirist and moralist. In 
1728 he publirthud the three first books of tho 
*• Dunouul,* a kind of ino<*k heroic, tho object 
of which was to overwhelm with indelible 
ridicule all his antagonists, together with 
some other authors whom spleen or party led 
him to rank among tho dunces, though they 
had given him no personal ofFonee. Notwith- 
standing that tho diction ami vcrsifloatiou of 
this poem are laboured with tho greatest care, 
wo slinll borrow nothing from it. Its imagery 
is often extromely gross and offensive; and 
irritability, iil-iiature, and partiiility, are so 
prominent thT<mgh tho whole, that whatever 
ho gains as a poet, ho loses as a man. He 
has, indeed, a <daiin to the character of a 
satirist ill this proiluotion, but none at all to 
that of a moralist. 

•* Tho other sulooted pieces, though not on- 
tiroly froo from the same dofects, may yet bo 
tolerated ; and his noble work, calhsi tho 
* Kssay on Mon,’ whioli may stand in the 
first olass of cthiool poems, does not deviate 
from the style pro|ier to its topic. This piece 
gnvo an example of tho poet’s oxtraonlinai^’ 
power of managing arganientation in verso, 
and of oompressing his thoughts into clauses 
of tho most energetic brevity, as well ns of 
expanding them into passages distinguished by 
every pootio omnnicnt. The origin of this 
essay is, however, gimorally ascribed to .Lord 
Bolingbroko, who was adopted by tho author 
as his * guide, philosopher, and frieml ’ ; and 
there is little doubt that, with respeot to man- 
kind in geneml, Pope adopted, \vitliout always 
fully understanding, the system of Boling- 
broke. 

** On his works in prose, among which a ool- 
leoUon of letters appears oonspienous, it is 
nunoeossary hero to remark. His life was not 
prolonged to tho period of old age; anoppres- 
sivo asthma iriicatod an early docliite, and 
aoonmulatod inftrmitips inoapaoitated him from 
pursuing tho plan he had formed for new 
works. After having complied, through the 
instigatlQn of a Caiholio friend, with the cere* 


monies of that religion, he quietly expired on 
May 30th, 1744, at the ago of fifty-six. He 
was interred at Twickenham, where a monu- 
ment was eroctod to his memory by the com- 
mentator and legatee of his writings, Bishop 
Worbarton. 

** Regarded as a poet, while it is allowed 
that Pope was deficient in invention, his other 
qualifications will scarcely be disputed ; and 
it will generally be admitted that no English 
writer has carried to a greater degree cor- 
rectness of versification, strength and splen- 
dour of diction, and tho truly poetical power 
of vivifying anti adorning every subject that he 
touched. The popularity of his productions 
has been proved by their constituting a school 
of English poetry, which in part continues to 
tho present time.’* — Aikin's “Select Brit. 
Poets,*’ pp. 345, 348. 


THOMAS TICKELL. 

This poet is now “ chiefly remembered from 
his connection with Addison. He was born at 
Bridekirk, near Carlisle. In April, 1701, he 
became a member of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
In 1708, ho was made M.A., and two years 
after was chosen Follow. Ho hold his Fellow- 
ship till 1720, when, marrying in Dublin, ho 
necossarily vacated it. Ho attroi'tod Addison’ s 
attention first by some olegant linos in praise 
of Rosamond, and then by tho ‘ l*rospcet of 
Peace,* a poem in which Tiekcll, although 
(tailed by Swift Whiggissimus, for onco took 
tho Tory side. Tliis poem Addison, in spite 
of its politics, praised highly in tho Spectator, 
which lod to a lifelong friendship between 
them. Tiokoll commenced contributing to the 
Spectator, among other things publishing there 
a poem entitled tho ‘ Royal Progress.’ Some 
time after, ho proilucod a translation of the 
first book of tho Iliad, which Adilison declared 
j to be stiiHirior to Pope’s. This led the latter 
I to imagine that it was Addison’s own. although 
; it is now, wo believe, certain, from tho MS., 
[ which still exists, tliat it was a veritable pro- 
duct ion of TickoU’s. TVlien Addison wont 
. to Ireland, as secretary to liOrd Sunderland, 
^ckoll oecompaniod him, and was employed 
I public business. When Addison Income 
, Sijerotary of State, he made Tiokell Under- 
secretary : and when he died, he left him the 
charge of publishing his works, with an 
ei^nost recommendation to the care of Craggs. 
Tickell faithfully performed the task, pre- 
fixing to them an elegy on his departed friend, 
which is now his own chief title to fame. In 
1725, he was made secretaxy to the Lords- 
Jiistices of Irolaiid, a place of great trust and 
honour, and which he retain^ to his death. 
This event happened at Bath, in the year 
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His genius was not strong, but elogant and 
refined, and appears, as we have just stated, 
to best advantage in his lines on Addison's 
death, which are warm with genuine love, 
tiemnlous with sincere sorrow, and shine 
with a sober splendour, such as Addison's 
owp exquisite taste would have approved." — 
Gilfillan’s Loss-known Brit. Poets," vol. iii., 
pp. 29, 80. 


SIR SAMUEL GARTH. 

• 

Sir Samuel Garth, died 1718 — 1719. He 
was a native of Yorkshire, educated at Peter 
House, Cainbridifo, took the degree of Al.D. 
in 1691, and was oilmittod follow, June 26, 
1693. In 1687 ho commenced a dispute be- 
tween the )diysicians and apothecaries ; the 
apothecaries opposing the design of the phy- 
sicians to furnish the poor with advice gratis, 
and medicines :it prime cost. To hold the 
apothecaries up to public ro])robation and 
ridhuilc, Gartli published, in 1699, ‘Ito, his 
satirical poem of the “ Dispensary," which 
plcascid the town so much, that it went 
througli throe editions in a few niontlis. Seo 
Allibone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. IJt." ; Dr. Johii- 
son'k " Lives of the Poets " ; Oiliillan's “ Less- 
known Brit. Poets." 


BISHOP KEN. 

Bishop Ken, born 1637, died 1710. Ho 
was educated at Winchester School, whonco 
ho removed to New College, Oxford, where 
ho was elected fellow. About 1680 ho 
was appointed chaxdain to the Princess 
of Orange, whom ho acconqianied to Hol- 
land. Ho afterwards went with Lord 
Dartmouth to Tangiers, and on his return, 
was mmlo chaplain to Charlo.s II., whom ho 
attended in his last illne.ss, but was hindered 
from exercising the duties of his function by 
the Romish priests. The king, who had a 
great regard for him, nominated him to the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells, which was coft- 
firmed by James II. Ken was ono of the 
seven bishops sent to the Tower for resisting 
the tyranny of his sovereign. Ho however 
refused to take the oaths at the Revolution, 
for which he was deprived. Queen Anno 
granted him a pension of JC200 per annum, 
and he vras universally esteemed for his 
amiable manners, cbilfilike simplicity, and 
unaffected (Tiety. A mepker and a braver 
man never lived, and by his pure and holy 
life he has thrown a lustre on the bench of 
bishops. He published several works of 
piety, and wrote some exquisite hymns, and 
also an epic poem, entitled Edmund." He 
was bom at Berkharopstead, Herts, ^nddied 
in Wiltshire. See Beeton’s "Diet. Uhiver. 
Biog.” 


NAHUM TATE. . 

Nahum Tate, an Irish poet i he waa 
appointed Laureate in 1092. He wrote " Pa- 
nacea," a poem on tea; ten dramatio pieces^ a 
number of poems on various subjects, and, in 
junction with Brady, translated the Paalma 
into metre. Born at Dublin, 1652; died in 
l^oiidon, 1715. See Becton's " DM. Univ. , 
Biog." 


SIR RICHARD BLACKMOBE. 

Sir Kicharti Blactkmoro, born 1658 (h), died 
1729. Ho was a physician, hml an extensive 
practice, knighted by Willitiiii HI., luid wrote 
several ei)i(? pooms, of which the “ Creation " 
has been luliiiittod into the collectionH of the 
British ruct.*^. JuIlusoii remarks, that Block* 
more, by the unnunitted enmity of the wits, 
whom ho provokcil more by his virtue than his 
duluoKs, has boon eximsed to worse treatment 
than he deserved," and ho inlds that "Uio 
poem on * Creation ' grants neither harmony 
of numbers, accuracy of ihonght, nor elegance 
of diction." Shaw's " Hist. Eng. Lit."; 
Allibotie's "Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit." 


AMBROSE PHILIPS. 

Ambrose PhilipM, bom 1675, died 1749. 
" Educated at St. .lohii's CoUego, Cambridge, 
was a friend of Adili.s<m and SteiJe, but was 
violently attacked by Pope. Ho wrote throe 
tragodioM and tiotms Piistorais, which were 
much admired at the time, but are now 
deservedly forgotten. * The pieces of Philips 
that please best,’ ob.scrves Jolinson, * are 
those wliich, from Pnj»o and Poijo'h adherents, 
procured liini the name of ‘ Namby Pamby,* 
the poeiii.s of short lines, by which ho paid 
his court to ail ages and chantc^ters, from 
Walpole, the * stoerer of the realm,' io Miss 
Pulteucy in the iiiirHcry. The numbers are 
smooth and spriglitly, and the diction is 
seldom faulty. They artj not much loaded 
witli thought, yet, if they hsul b(.eu written 
by Addison, they would have had admirers.' " 
— Shaw's “ lli.Ht. Eng. Lit.," !>. 312. 


JOHN GAY. 

Gay, bom 1688, died J^32. " Gay was 
the second son of John Gay, £sq., of Frithel- 
stock, near Great Tdrrington, Devonshire. 
His parents died during his infancy, and after 
receiving his education at Barnstaple, the 
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poet was placed apprentice to a ailk-moroer 
in ^*London. The Daohess of Monmouth in 
1712 which time Gay had appeared as a 
poet) mode him her private secretary, and he 
attracted the notice and friendship of Pope 
and the other loadings literary men of the time. 

* Gay was the general favourite of the whol<^ 
association of wits; but they regarded him 
as a playfellow rather than as a partner.’ 
His connections with the Tory party excluded 
him from the patronage of the house of 
Bninswiok ; but after the loss of an illusory 
wealth in the wreek of the South Sea Scheme 
in 1720, the compelled industry of the 
luxurious and indolent poet roallzod for him 
a tolerable competency. Sheltered in the 
lost years of his life nnder the hospit-xblo roof 
of his noble patrons, the Duke and Diicdioss 
of Qneensbury, and in the enjoyment of an 
atTectionato corrcsxiondonco with his friends, 
Pope and Swift, ho suddenly died of fovor in 
1732. The death of this singledioartod man 
was deeply lamented. 

Gay is best known by his Fables and his 
‘ Beggar's Opera.’ The former bear the fir.Ht 
rank in the language of their class of writing ; 
the latter, though the applications of its 
lk>litioal satire are obsolete, and its morality 
not especially eommondablo, still, by the 
vigour and liveliness of its portraitures, 
retoinH its fdaoe on the stage. It banished 
the affootations of the Italian Opera, as his 
Pastorals, written in ridicule of those of 
Ambrose Philips, otfeotually siipprosseil the 
false taste in that species of composition. 

“The stylo of Gay is fluent, lively, and 
natural. II is genius is not of a high order, 
but is eminently adapted to the subjects it 
has soloeted. He may ho tonned the inventor 
of the Knglish Ballad Opera. 'Hie most 
lK)pidarof liis ballads is * Bliu^k-oycsl Susan.' " 
— Scrymgoour’s “Poetry and Poets of Britain,*' 
pp. 29(1-7. See Campbell's “ Sxkk\" ; Alli- 
bono’s ** Orit. Die. Kng. Lit.” ; Dr. Johnson's 
“Life of Gay”; Hazlitt's “ Tsxjt. Eng. 
Poets”; “Biog. Brit.”; Swift’s Works; 
Poise's Works; Spencer's “Anecdotes''; 

Misohief arising from the Beggar's Oi>era ” ; 

Lon. Gent. Mag.,” vol. xliii. ; Howitt's 

Homos and Haunts of Eminent Brit. 
Poets”; Thaekomy's ** Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Cent.” 


THOMAS PARNELL. 

Thomas Parnell, bom 1679, died 1717. 
“ An agreeable poet, was descended from an 
ancient family in Cheshire. His father, who 
was attached to the cause of the Parliament 
iu the civil wars** of Chai;)es 1., withdrew to 
Ireland after the restoration, where ho pur- 
chased an estate. His eldest son, Thomas, 
was bora at Dublin, in 1679, and received 


his sohool education in that city. *At on ^ 
early age he was removed to the college, 
where he was admitted to the degree of M.A, 
in 1700, took deacon’s orders in the same 
year, and was ordained priest three years 
afterwards. In 1705 he was presented to the 
arclidoaconry of Cloghor, and about the Same 
time married a lady of great beauty and 
merit. Ho now began to make those frequent 
excursions to England, in which the most 
desirable part of his life was thenceforth spent. 
His first connections wore principally with 
the Whigs, at that time in ])owor; and Ad- 
dison, Congreve, and * Steele are named 
among his chief companions. When, at the 
latter part of Queen Anne’s reign, the Tories 
were trinmxdiant, Parnell deserted his former 
friends, and as.MOciatod with Swift, Pope, 
Qay, and Arbnthiiot. Swift introduced him 
to Lord-Treasurer Harley ; and, with the 
dictatorial air which lie was fond of assum- 
ing, insisted upon the Treasurer’s going with his 
staff in his hand into the antichamber, where 
Parnell was waiting to welcome liim. It is 
said of this poet, that every year, as soon ns 
ho had collected the rents of his estate, and 
the revenue of his bonoficos, ho camo over to 
England, and spent some months, living in 
nn elegant stylo, and rather imi>uirhig than 
improving his fortune. At this time ho was 
an assiduous preacher in the London pulpits, 
with the intention of rising to notice; but 
the change of the ministry at Queen Anne’s 
death put an end to his more brilliant pro- 
spects in the church. By moans, however,, 
of Swift’s recommendation to Archbishop 
King, hn obtained a prebond, and the valuable 
living of fr'iiiglasH. 

“ His domestic happiness received a severe 
shook in 1712, by the death of his beloved 
wife ; and it wa.s the effect on liis spirits of 
this affliction which led liini into such a 
habit of intemx>oraiiee in wine as shortened 
his days. This, at least, is the gloss put 
iiX^on the eircuinstanco by his historian. Gold- 
smith, who represents him *a8 in some 
measure a martyr to conjugal fidelity.' But 
it can scarcely bo doubted, that this mode of 
life had already been formed when his very 
une<xiial sxurits had required the aid of a ghiss 
for his support. He died at Chester, on his 
way to Ireland, in July, 1717, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his ago, and was buried in 
Trinity Church, in that city. 

“ Parnell was tlio author of several pieces, 
both in x>roso and verso ; but it is only by the 
latter that ho is now known. Of these a 
collection was published by Pope, with a 
dedication to the Earl of Oxford. Their 
characters are ease, sprightlincss, fancy, 
clearness of language, and melody of versifica- 
j tion; and thongh not ranking among the 
moat finished produotiona of the British 
muse, they* claim a place among the most 
pleasing. A large addition to these was 
made in a work printed in Dublin, in 1758, of 
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which Dr. Johnson says* ^ I know not 
whence they oame, nor have ever enquired 
whither they are going.* ** — ^Aikin's Select 
Brit. Poets,** p. 221. 


MATTHEW GBEEN. 

Matthew Green, born 169(>, died 1737. 
<*Hi8 parents were respectable Dissenters, who 
brought him up within the limits of the sect. 
His looming was eoiiiiuod to a little Latin ; 
but, from the frequency of his classical al- 
lusions, it may be coxvcludcd that what he 
read when young, ho did not forgot. The 
austerity in which lie was otlucate<l had tlio 
effect of inspiring him with settled disgust ; 
and ho fled from the gloom of dissenting 
worship when ho was no longer compelled to 
attend it. Thus set loose from the opinions 
of his ^'outh, ho speculated very freely on 
religious topics, and at length adopted the 
system of outward compliance with established 
forms and inward laxity of belief. He seems 
at one time to have been much inclined to 
the principles of Quakerism ; but ho found that 
its practice would not agree with one who lived 
* by pulling off the hat.' We find tliat ho had 
obtained a place in the Custoui h'ouso, the 
duties of which he is said to have discharged 
with great diligence and hdeiity. It is further 
attested, that he was a man of groat probity 
and sweetness of disposition, and that his 
conversation abounded with wit, but of the 
most inoffensive kind. He seems to have 
boon subject to low spirits, as a relief from 
which ho composed his principal poem, ‘ The 
Spleen.’ 

“ Tlio poems of Green, which wore not made 
public till after his <]oath, consist of * The 
Spleen * ; ‘ The Grotto ’ ; ‘ Versos on Bar- 

clay's Apology * ; * The Seeker,’ and some 
smaller pieces, all comprised in a small 
volume. lu manner and subject they are 
Ronto of the most original in our language. 
Tliey rank among the easy and familiar, but 
are replete with uncommon thoughts, new 
and striking images, and those associations 
of remote ideas by some unexpected simili- 
tudoR, in which wit principally consists. Few 
poems will bear more repeated perusals ; and, 
with those who can fully enter into them, 
they do not fail to become favorites.** — Aikin*s 

Select Brit. Poets,** p. 310. 


ANNE COUNTESS OP WINCHELSEA. 

Anno Conntess of Winchelsca, died 1720, 
ms the daughter of Sir William Kingsmill of 
SIdmonton, in the county of Southampton, 
maid of honour to the Duchess of York, and 
wife to Heneage Earl of Winchelsea. A coL 


lection of her poems was printod in 
several BtiU remain unpublished. ^ 

*^It is remarkable,** says Wordsworth, 
that excepting tlio * Nocturnal Reverie,* and 
a passage or two in the * Windsor Forest/ of 
Pope, the poetry of tho period intervening 
between tho publication of ‘Paradise Lost* 
and ‘ Tho Seasons ' does not contain a single 
now imago of external nature." — CampbeU's 
“ Spocimous/’ p. 705. 


WILLIAM SOMERVILLE, 

William Somerville, bom 1G92. «liod 1742, 
was doHccuded from an ancient family. He 
imssoHRod an estate of 421,500 per annum,* 
was amiable and liospitablo, and united 
elegant and refined piirsuits with tho active 
amnsuroents which he lias so graphiciUlv do* 
Hcril)ed in his “ Chase ’* ; but from doflouuiey 
in economy ami tcmporaiice, was driven, ac- 
cording to Shonstoiu^'s account, to drink 
himself into pains of body in order to got rid 
of those of the mind. CampbeU's Speo." 


ALLAN RAMSAY. 

Ho WOK born 1080, died 1758. He was 
of a happy, jovial, and (ronteuted humour, 
and rendered great Horvices to the litera- 
ture of liis country b^^ mviving tho taste 
for tho excellent old Scottish i)oetH, and by 
editing and imitating tho iiieomparablo songs 
and ballads current among tho people. He 
was also tbo author of an original pastoral 
poem, tho ‘Gentle (or Noble) Shepherd,' 
which grew out of two eeloguos ho hail 
written, descriptive of tho rural life and 
scenery of Scotland. Tho complete work 
api>earod in 1725, and consists of a series of 
dialogues in verso, written in the mehslifius 
and pictiirosqno dialect of tho country, and 
interwoven into a simple but interoMtiiig 
love-story. *rhe pictures of nature given in 
this charming work, equally faithful and 
ideal, tho exact rfipreseritation of real }>oajiant 
life and Hontiment, which Ramsay, with tho 
true instinct of a poet, know how to make 
strictly true to reality without a particle of 
vulgarity, and tho light but firm delineations 
of character, render this poem far suficrior 
in interest, however inferior in romantic 
ideality, to tho ‘ Pastor Fido,* tho ‘Galatea/ 
or tho ‘ Faithful Shepherdess.* Tho songs he 
has occasionally interspersed, though thqy 
may sometimes lie out of place by retarding 
the march of events, auro often eminently 
beautiful, as are many scattered through 
RamBi6''B voluminou.<i collections, in winch he 
combined tho revival of older compositions 
with imitations and originals of his own. T^he 
treasures of tenderness, beautiful description, 
and sly humoor which Bamsay tranmnittod 
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from Dunbar, JamcH I., David Lyndaay, and a { charmin^^ ataneaR, ‘^Sweot aro the charms of 


thonsaad nainclcHM national bards, were con* 
oentratcd itito one a])lcndcd focus in the 
writinffs of ibo author of ‘ Tam O’Shantcr.* ” 
— Shaw*H “IliHt. Eng-. Lit.,*’ pp. 311-2, 


her I love.*’ He loft a dramatic piece 
entitled “The Death of Dido,** 1716, 8vo. 
The memoirs of Booth were published in 
London, 1733; also by Theop. Cibber, und 
by Mr. Victor. — Allibono’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit.” 


ELIJAH FENTON. 

Elijah Fenton, bom 1683, died 1730, A 
native of Shelton, Staffordshire, educated at 
Jesus College!, Cambridge, is best known as 
the assistant of Pope in the trafi slat ion of 
the ” Odyssey.” Jolinson and Wai-ton state 
that ho translated only tho 1st, ilh, 19th, 
and 20th books, but tho Earl of Orrory 
assorts that ho really translated double tho 
number of books that Pope has owned. ” Hi.s 
reward was a trifle, an arrant trifle,” writes 
tho Earl in a letter to Mr. Dnneombo. Ho* I 
has oven told me that ho thought I’opo feared 
him more than ho loved him. Ho had no 
opinion of Pope's heart, and <lcc]arcd him, in 
tho words of iii.sliop Atterbury, “ Mens 
eurvu in eorporo eurvo.” Ho was for some 
time master of tho free Cramrnar iSchool, ! 
Sovonoaks, Kent, und siibsc«|uontly tutor to ‘ 
Lord Broghill, son of his friend tho Karl of 
Orrery. Ho published ‘‘Poems on Several ■ 
OocasioiiR,” 1717, ” Marianno,” a tragedy. — ; 
AllilKmo's “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit. ” ; Johnson's ; 
“Lives of tho Kiig. Poets”; Howies’ od. . 
of Pope. 


EDWAKD WARD. , 

Edward War<l, bom 1667, died 1731. 

“ Eiiward (familiarly caliud Ned) Ward was a 
low-bom unodnoatod man, who followed the 
trade of a publican. Ho is said, however, to 
have attracted many eminent pensons to his 
house by his colloquial powers as ti landlord, 
to have had n general acquaintance among 
authors, and to have been a great retailer of 
literary anecdotos. In those times the tavern 
was a less disoroditablo haunt than at pre.^out, 
and his literary acquaintauco might probably 
bo oxtonsivc. Ten thick voluines attest tho 
industry or cacoothes of this facetious pub- 
lican, who wrroto his voiy will in verse. His 
favotirito measure i.s tlio Hudibnvstio. His 
works give a <*omidete picture of the mind of a 
vulgar but acute cockney. His seiitiTncnt is 
the pleasure of outing and drinking, and his wit i 
and humour are equally gross ; but his do- ; 
soriptions are still curious and full of life, , 
and are worth preserving, ns delineations of 
the manners iii the times.*'— Campbell^s “ S|»c- 
oimens,” p, 350. 


BARTON BOOTH. 

Barton Booth, bom 1681, died 1733, an 
mimnt English author. He wrote those 


JOHN OLDMIXON. 

John Oldmixon, bom 1673, died 1742. 
“ Ridiculed in tho Tatlor under tho name of 
Omikron, the unborn poet, and one of tho 
lieroes of tho * Dunciad,’ who mounts tho sido 
of a lighter in ordei* to plunge with more 
effect. His party virulence wraa rewarded 
with tho ]>laeo of collector of tho customs at 
the i»ort of Bridgewater.” — Campbeirs “ Spe- 
cimens.” 


DR. GEORGE SEWELL. 

Dr. George Sewell, died Fob. 8, 1 726. 
Ho was the author of “ Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
a tragedy ; several papers in tho fifth volume 
of tho Tatlor, and ninth of the- Spectator ; a 
life of John Philips, and sovorul other things. 
Ho w'as a physician at Hampst(?ad, w’ith very 
little practice, and chiefly subsisted on tho 
invitations of the neighbouring gentlemen, to 
whom his amiable character made him ac- 
ceptable ; but at his death not a frionrl or 
relative came to commit his remains to tho 
dnst. Ho was buried in the meanest manner, 
under a hollow tree, that was once part of 
tho l)oun<lary of the church-yard of Hamp- 
stead. No incmoriiU was pl.aced over his 
remains. — Camidwll's “ Spocimeiis,” p. 345. 


THOMAS SOUTHERNE. 

Thomas Southeme, born in Dublin, 1659, 
died 1746. “ He studioil tho law in the 

Temple, but quitted that profession for tho 
army. Tho close of his life w'as trjinquil 
and surrounded with conipotcnce. Southeme 
was tho author of ten plays, the most 
conspicuous of which arc tho tragedies of 
‘ Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage,* and tho 
pathetic drama of ‘ Oroonoko.’ The sufferings 

tho generous and unha^ipy African, tom by 
the slave-trade from his country and his 
homo, and his love for Imoiiida, furnish good 
materials to the imthotic genius of Southeme, 
who was tho first English author to hold np 
to execration the cruelties of that infernal 
traflic that bo long remained a stain upon 
our country. The distress in ‘Isabella’ is 
also carried to a high degree of intensity, and 
toudemess and pathos tea^ be asserted to be 
tho primary <dmracteristi<9s of Southeme’s 
dramatio genius “—Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. lit.” 


Prom 1089 to 1727.] 
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NICHOLAS ROWE. 

Nicholas Rowe» born 1673, died 1718. 
was descended from on ancient family in 
Devonshire, was the son of John Rowe, 
Esquire, a barrister of reputation and 
extensive practice. Being placed at West- 
minster School, under Dr. Busby, he 
pursued the classical studios of that place 
with credit. At the age of sixteen ho 
was removed from school, and entered a 
student of tho Middle Temple, it being his 
father’s intention to bring him up to his own 
profedbion : but the* death of this jiarent, 
when Nicholas was only nineteen, freed him 
from what ho probably thought a pnrHuit 
foreign to his disposition ; and he turned his 
chief studios to poetry and polite literature. 
At tho ago of twoiity-iivo he proihieod his 
first tragedy, * Tlie Ambitious 8t<»pmothor ; * 
which was afterwards su<*eco<led by ‘ Tamer- 
lane * ; ‘ The Fair Penitent * ; ‘ sses * ; 
‘Tho Roj’al Convert*; ‘Jano Shore*; and 
* Lady Jauo <lrcy.* t)f those, though all have 
their morits. tho third and tho two last aluuo 
koop possession of the stage ; but ‘ Jano 
Shore * in particular ue\er faiU to bi* \ioued 
with deep interest, liis ]ilays, from whieli 
are deri\cd his principal <*laims upon pos- 
terity, uro ehiefly founded on the inodtd of 
French tragedy ; and in his diction, which is 
pootieal without being bombastic or aireetcd , 
in hifl vorsifieation, which is singularly swwt ; 
and in tirades of sentiinoiit, given with force 
and eleganeo, ho has few competitors. 

“ As a misecllaneous poet, ttow’eoeoupios but 
an inconsidorablo placo. among his oonn- 
trymon ; but it lias been thought proper to 
givo somo of his songs or balloils in tho pus- 
toriU strain ; wliich liave a touching sim- 
plicity, scarcely exeollc<l by any lueees of the 
kind. His principal efforts, kowover, wore 
in poetical translation ; and his version of 
Lucan's Pliarsalia has been placed by Dr. 
Johnson among tho greatest productions of 
English poetry.” — Aikin's “Select Brit. 
Poets,** p. 230. 


in the middle ranks of society, and worksd 
up tho interest to a high pitch of intiasily. 
In * George Barnwell ’ is traced the caxeer o£ 
a London shopman—a real person— who is 
lured by the artifices of an abandoned woman 
and tho force of his ow'ii passion first into 
cinbcz/lemeiit, and then into tho murder of 
an uncle. The hero of tho play, like his 
protot^ po in actual life, expiates his offences 
on the scaffold. The subject of the * Fatal 
Curiosity,* Lillo's most powerful work, is 
far more dramatic in its iiilorf,*stH. A couple, 
reduced by eireuiiistniieos. and by tho absence 
of their sou, to tho lowest depths of distress, 
receive into their lioui-o a stranger, who is 
evidently in possession of a largo sum : while 
he is nslet'p, they determine to iisKassinato 
him for the purpose of plunder, and after- 
wards discover in their victim their long-lust 
hon. It will bo remeiiiber«»d that tho tragic 
story of ‘Arden of Favorshnm,* a tissue of 
conjugal infidelity and murder, was an event 
that really took placo in the roigii of l^Hiza- 
beth, and had furnished materials for a very 
p<qmlar drama, attributed, but on iimuiBciont 
evuh*n(‘e, to Slink H])ero aintmg (»ther play- 
V. lights of the lime. It was iigain revived 
by l-illf), and treated in his (diarai^toristic 
manner — a mnnnor singularly intense in 
spirit, thougli prosaic in form. Indeetl, tho 
very absence of imiigiiiation in this writer 
may have contributed to the offeet be pro- 
duced, by augmoiiting tho air of reality in his 
concoptionH. Hu has something of the gloom 
and sombre diroetuesH which wo hoo in 
Webster or Tourneur, but ho is entirely 
devoid of tho wild fantastic fancy which 
dit-tiiigiiihhob that g^eat writer. He is real, 
but with tho reality, not of Walter Scott, but 
of Defoe.*’ — Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.,” pp. 
265-6. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


GEORGE LILLO. 

George lillo, bom 1693. died 1739, “is in 
many respects a remarkablo and singular 
literary figure. He was a jeweller in London, 
and apjiears to have been a prudent and 
indnstrions tradesman, and to have aocu- 
mulated a fair competence. His dramatic 
works consist of a peculiar species of what 
may be called tragedies of domestio life. 
The principal of them are * George Barnwell,’ 
*«he ‘ Fatal Curiosity,* and ‘ Arden of Faver- 
sham.’ Lillo composed sometimes in verse 
and sometimes in prose ; he based his pieces 
npon ramarkabJe ezampte of crime, geuenJljr 


Sir John Vanbrugh, born 1666, died 1726, 
“was the oldest son of Mr. Giles Van- 
brugh i J Loudon, mercliant ; ho was bom in 
the parish of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 1666. 
He received a very liberal education, and at 
the ago of nineteen was sent by his father to 
France, where ho continued several years. 
In 1703 he was appointed Clarencieux king 
of arms, and in 1706 was commisKioned by 
C^ecn Anne to carry tho habit and ensigns 
of the order of the garter to King George the 
First, then at Hanover. Ho was also made 
comptroller-general of the board of works, 
and surveyor of the gardens and waters. In 
1714 hd received the order jf knighthood, 
and in 1719 married Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Colonel Yarborough. Sir John 
died of a qninsey at his bouse in Scotland- 
yard, and is interred in the family vault under 
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the ohnrch of St. Stephen Walbrook. He 
loft only one hoii, who fell at the bottle of 
Fontonoy.'*— Campbell's “ Specimens,*’ p. 345. 


GEORGE FABQUHAR. 

George Farquhar “ was born at Lon- 
donderry in Ireland in 1078, and in his 
personal as well as his literary cha- 
raotor ho exemplifluA iho nieritM and the 
dofocts of hirt nation. Ho ro(;oived Home 
education at college , but at tlio early ago of 
eightocm onibraeod the profosHiou of an actor. 
Having accidontully wounded one of his 
comrades in a fencing-match, he fiuittud the 
stage and served for some time in the army, 
in the Earl of Orrery’s regiment. His mili- 
tary oxporioiice enabled him to give very 
lively and faiithfiil representations of gay, 
rattling oflicers, and furnished him with 
materials for one of his pleasantest comedies. 
His dramatic productions, which were mostly 
written after his return to his original 
profession, are more xiumerous than those 
of his prodocoHsors, and consist of soven 
plays : * Love and a Dottle,* the * Constant 
Cou]do,’ the * Inconstant,’ the Stage 
Coach,* the ‘ Twin Rivals,' the ‘ Re- 
cruiting Otlicer,* and the ‘ Deans* Stra- 
tagem.* These were ])rotluced in rapid suc- 
cosstoti, for the literary career of poor 
Far<pihar was compressed into a short space 
of time — between IdDH, when the first of the 
above pieces was ncte<l, and the author’s 
early death a\)out 1708. The end of this 
brief course, which terminated at the age of 
thirty, vras cloudoil by ill health and jioverty ; 
for Farqulmr was induced to marry a lady 
who gave out, contrary to truth, that she was 
possessed of soino fortune. 

** The works of Farquhar are a faithful re- 
flexion of hisgiky, loving, vivacious character ; 
and it appears that down to his early death, 
not only did they go on inoreasing in joyous 
animation, but exhibit a consUuitly nng- 
nienting skill and ingenuity in €!Oiistruc*tioii, 
his lost works being ineumparably liis l>est. 
Among them it will ho unnecessary to dwell 
minutely on any but the ‘Constant Couple * 
(the intrigue of which is extremely animated), 
the ‘ Inconstant,’ and chiefly the ‘ Recruiting 
OfBoor* and the ‘ Doaux* Stratagem.* In 
Farquhar’s pieces we are delighted with the 
overflow of high animal spirits, generally 
acoompauied, as iti nature, by a cortain 
frankness and generosity. We readily pardon 
the peeoadillos of his personages, as wo 
attribute their escapades less to innate de- 
pravity than to the heat of blood c-nd the 
offervesoenoo V>f youth. His heroes often 
in deeeptions and tricks, but there is 
no trace of the deep and deliberate rascality 
whioh wo see in VT^-cberley’s intrigues, or of 


tho thorongh soonndrelism of Vanbrngh’s 
Rharpors. The * Beaux’ Stratagem* is deci- 
dedly the best-constructed of our author’s 
plays ; and the expedient of the two embarrassed 
gentlemen, who come down into the country 
disguised as tho master and his servant, 
though not perliaps very probable, is ex- 
tremely well conduoted, and furnishes a series 
of lively and amusing adventures. The con- 
trast between Archer and Aimwell and Dick 
Amlet and Brass in Vanbrugh’s * Confe- 
deracy,’ shows a higher moral tone in Far- 
quhar, as compared with his predecessor ; and 
the numerous charactori^ with whom they are 
brought in contact — Donifoce tho landlord, 

I Cherry, Squire Sullen, and the inimitable 
I Scrub, not to mention Gibbet the highwayman, 
and Father Foigard tho Irish- French Jesuit — 

I ore drawn with never- failing vivacity. Pas- 
sages, expressions, nay, sometimes whole 
scones, may be found among the dramas of 
Farquhar, stamped with that rich humour 
and oddity whioh engrave them on the 
memory. Thus Boniface’s laudation of his 
ale, * as tho saying is,* Squire Sullen’s inimi- 
table conversation with Scrub : ‘ What day 
of the week is it ? Scrub. Sunday, sir. Sul. 
Sunday P Then bring mo a dram ! * And 
Scrub’s suspicions : ‘ I am sure they are 
talking of mo, for they laughed eonsumedly ! * 
— snob traits inrove tliat Farquhar possessed 
a true comic genius. Tho scenes in the 
‘ Recruiting Officer,’ where Sergimnt Kite 
inveigles tho two clowns to enlist, and those 
in which Captain Plume figiiro.s, are also of 
high merit. In those plays upon wliich I 
have not thought it noces.sary to insist, as tho 
‘ Constant Couple ’ and tho ‘ Incon.stant,' tho 
reader will not fail to ffnd scones worked up 
to a groat brilliancy of comic cfToot : as, for 
! example, tho admirable interview between Sir 
I Harry Wildair and Lady liurewcll, when the 
envious coiiuctto otidoavoiirs to make him 
I jealous of his wife, and ho drives her almost 
' to madness by dilating on his conjugal 
happiness. Throughout Farqiihar’s plays the 
predominant quality is a gay geniality, which 
Tiioro than compensates for his less elaborate 
brilliancy in sparkling repartee. He seems 
always to write from his heart ; and there- 
fore, though wo shall in vain seek in his 
dramas for a very high standard of morality, 
his writings are free from that inhuman tone 
of blackguard heortiessuoss which disgraces 
tho comic literature of the time.” — Shaw’s 
“ Hist. Eng. Lit.,** pp. 255-7. 


GEORGE GRANVILLE, 

Lord Lansdowno, born 1667, died 1735. A 
noble imitator, in an aristocratio sense, of 
Waller, and bettor known ** as Granville the 
polite, than Granville the poet.” 
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747 .— AN ODE. 

Man ! foolinh man ! 

Scarce know’at thou how thypclf bopfan ; 
Scarce hast thou tlionp^ht enough to prove 
thou art ; 

Yet Ht(M>lod with Btiidied bo1dneK<<, ihondarost 
try 

To neml thy doubting rca.< 9 on'K dazzled oyo 
Through the myKtorioiis gulf of va«t itnmon- 
nity. 

Much thou canst there discern, tnueh thonco 
imiHirt. 

Vain wroteli ! Hut>pres« thy knowing prido ; 
Mortify thy learned lust ! 

Vain are thy thoughts, whilo thou thyself art 
dust. 

j TiOt Wit her sails, her oars let Wisdom lend ; 

1 The helm let politic Expericneo guide : 

» Yet cease I 0 hoi>o thy sliort-lived bark shall 
ride * 

Do^vn sprea<ling Kate’s nnnavigable tide. 
What, though still it farther tend ? 

Still 'tis farther from its end ; 

I And, in the bosom of that boundless sea, 
j fctili finds its error lengthen with its w’ay. 

I With darifig prido and insolent <le]ight 
j Your doubts resolved you boast, your labours 
j crowned ; 

And "EVPHK A ! your god, forsooth is found 
Ineomprehonsiblo and infinite. 

But is he therefore found p vain searcher ! no; 
Lot your imperfect definition show, 

That nothing you, the weak dufincr, know. 

Say, why should the oollocted main 
Itself within itself contain P 
Why to its caverns should it sometimes creep, 
And with delighted silence sleep 
On the loved bosom of its parent deep ? 

Why should its numerous water-s stay 
In comely discipline, and fair array, 

Till winds and tides exert their high command P 
Then prompt and ready to obey, 

Why do the rising surges spread 
Their opening ranks o*er earth’s submissive 
head, 

Marching through different paths to different 
lands? 


Why does the constant sun 
With xneaHured steps his nuliant journeys 
run P 

Why does be order the iliuriial hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and rise on ours P 
Why docs ho wake the corrc'^pondont moon, 
And fill her willing lamp vriih liquid light, 
(’onimanding her with <tcdega(ed powers 
To beautify the world, and bless the night P 
W’hy docs eiudi iLiiiinutiul star 
IjOVO the just liiniis t»f its proper spliere ? 

Why does each c‘oiiKenting sign 
With prudent harmony eombiiio 
In turns to move, and subhequeni iii>j»i»nr, 

To gird the globe, and regulate the jearp 

Man does with dangerous curiosity 
These iinfathoiued wonders try ; 

With fancied riilen and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion ho restrains ; 

And studieil lines iiml fictions circles draws : 
Then with imagined sovereignty 
Lord of his now hypothesis he reigns. 

He reigns; how long! till some usurper 
rise. 

And he, too, mighty thoughtful, mighty 
wise, 

Studies new lines, and olhc*f circles feigns. 
From this last toil again what kuowlo<lge 
flows? 

Juht as much, ])erliaps, as shows, 

That all his ]>redccosHor’s rules 
Were orojity cant, all jargon of the Schools ; 
That he on the other’s ruin rears his 
throne ; 

And shows his friend's mistake, and thence 
confirms his own. 

On earth, in air, amidst the seas and sides, 
Mountainous heaps of wonders rise ; 

Whose towering strength will ne'er submit 
To Reason’s batteries, or the mines of Wit z 
Yet still inquiring, still mistaking man. 

Each hour repulsed, each hour dare onward 
press; 

AnMeinellmg at God his wimdering guess, 
(That feeble engine of his reasoning war. 
Which gnids his dodbts, and combats his 
despair) 
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Laws to his Maker tho learned wretch can | That, thrown again upon the coast. 


givot 

Can bound that nature, and proscribe that 
will, 

Whoso pregnant word did either ocean fill : 
Can tell us whence all beings arc, and how 
they move and live. 

Tlirough either ocean, foolish man ! 

That pregnant word sent forth again/ 
Might to a world extend each atom tliore ; 
For every drop call forth a sea, a heaven for 
every star. 

Lot cunning Earth her fruitful wonders 
bide; 

And only lift thy staggering reason up 
To trembling Calvary's astonish’d top ; 
Then mock thy knowledge, and confound thy 
pride, 

Explaining how Perfection sufTored pain. 
Almighty langiiisliod, and <$terual died : 
How by her patient victor Death was slain ; 
And earth profaned, yet blessed with 
doioido. 

Then down with all thy boasted volumes, 
down ; 

Only reserve tho sacred one : 

Low, reverently low. 

Make thy stubborn knowledge bow ; 
Weep out thy reason's and thy body's 
eyes ; 

Deject thyself, that thou may'st rise : 

To look to Heaven, lie blind to all below. 

Then Faith, for Hoason's gliminoriug light, 
shall give 

Her immortal i>orspocttvc ; 

And Grace's presence Nature's loss retrieve : 
Then thy enlivened soul shall see. 

That all the volumes of philosophy. 

With all their comments, never could invent 
So politic an instnimont, 

To roach tlio Heaven of Heavens, the high 
aboile. 

Whore Moses places his mysterious God. 
As was that ladder whioh old Jacob roared. 
When light divine had human darkness 
oloarcNl ; 

And his enlarged ideas found the road. 
Which Faith hotl dictated, and Angels trod. 

Matthew Prior. — Porn 16(54, Dird 1721. 


748.— A SONG. 

In vain you tell your porting lover. 

You wish fair winds may waft him over. 
Alas t what winds can happy prove. 
That bear me far from wl^t I love ! 
Alas! what dangers on tho main 
Can equal thoaa that I sustain. 

From slighted vows, and cold disdain ! 

Be gentle, and in pity choose 
To wish tho wildest tempests loose : 


Where first my shipwrecked heart was lost, 
I may once more repeat my i>ain ; 

Once more in dying notes complain 
Of slighted vows, and cold disdain. 

Mattheiv Prior. — Bom 1664, Died 1721. 


749 — the DESPAffilNG SHEPHERD. 

Alexis shunned his fellow swains, 

Their rural sports, and jocund stains, 

(Heaven guard us all from Cupid's bow !) 

He lost his crook, ho loft his fiocks : 

And wandering through tho lonely rocks. 

Ho nourished endless woe. ) 

) 

Tho nymphs and shepherds round him came : 
j His grief some pity, others blame, 

Tho fatal cause all kindly sock ; 

I He mingled his concern with theirs, 
i Ho gave them bock their friendly tears, 

I Ho .sighed, but would not speak. 

Olorinda came among the rest ; 

And she too kind concern expressed, 

And asked tho reason of his woe ; 

! She aske<l, but with an air and mi<m, 

That made it easily foreseen, I 

She feared too much to know. | 

Tho shopheril raised his mounifiil head : j 

And will you parilon nto, he said, | 

While 1 tho €*ruel truth reveal ; I 

I Which uuthiiig from my breast shouUl tear, 

! Which never should olTonil your oar, ^ 

! But that you bid tiio tell 'r 1 

! Tis thus I rove, 'tis thus complain, 
j Since you up])cared upon the plain ; 
i You are tho cause of all my care : < 

: Your eyes ten tliousaiul danger^ dart. 

Ten thousand toniienU vex my heart, \ 

, I love and I despair. 

, Too much. Alexis, I have heard : , 

I 'Tis what t thought ; 'tis what I tVitred : 
j And yet I pardon you, she cried ; 

I But you sliall promise ne'er again 
; To breathe your vows, or si>eak your pain : 

; He bored, cboy^»l, and died I 

, Matthar Prior. --Boni 1661, Dird 1721. 

i ! 

I 

I i 

I 750.— THE LADY’S LOOKINO GLASa 

Celia and I tho other day 

Walker! o’er the sand-hills to the sea ; 

The setting sun adorned the coast. 

His beams entire, bis fierceness lost ; 

And on the surface of the deep, 

The winds lay only not aaloop. ! 
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The nymph did like the scene appear, 
Serenely pleaaant, calmly fair ; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air : 

With secret joy 1 heard her say, 

That she would never miss one day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 

But, oh the changre ! the winds grow high ; 
Impending tempests charge the sky ; 

! The lightning flies ; the thunder roars ; 

And big waves lash the frightened shores. 
Struck with the horror of the sight. 

She tumslher head, and wings her flight : 
And trembling vows, she* 11 ne'er again 
Approach the shore, or view the main. 

Once more at least* look back, said I ; 
Thyself in that largo glass descry ; 

When thon art in good humour dressed. 
When gentle reason rules thy breast, 

The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee. 

’Tis then, that with delight 1 rove 
Upon the boundless depth of love ; 

I bless my chain, I hand my oar ; 

Nor think on all I left on shore. 

But when vain doubt, and groun<lloss four 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear ; 

When the big lip, and watery eye 
Toll mo, the rising storm is nigh ; 

’Tis thon, thou art yon angry miun, 
Deformed by winds, and dasiiod by rain : 
And the {loor sailor; that must try 
Its fury, labours loss than 1 . 

SShipwre< 3 kod, in vain to limd I make ; 
While Love and Fate still drive mo bock ; 
Forced to dote on thoe thy own way, 

1 chide thee first, and thon obey. 

Wretched when from thee, vexed when nigh, 
1 with thee, or without thee, die ! 

Miiithviv Prlor.^^Dorn 10G4, Died 1721. 


751 .— CUPID AND GANYMEDE, 

In Heaven, one holiday, you rea<l 
In wise Anacreon, Ganymede 
Drew heedless Cupid in, to throw 
A main, to pass on hour, or so ; 

The littie Trojan, by the way, 

By Hermes taught, played all the play. 

The god unhappily engaged, 

By nature rash, by play enraged, 

Complained, and sighed, and cried, and 
fretted ; 

Lost every earthly thing ho betted : 

In ready-money, all the store 

Picked lip long fdnee from Danoe’s shower ; 

A snuff-box, sot with bleeding hearts,^ 

Rubies, all pierced with diamond darts ; 

His nine-pins made of myrtle-wood 
(The tree in Ida’s forest stood) ; 

His bowl pore gold, the very same 
Which Paris gave the Cyprian dame ; 

Two table-books in idiagreen covers ; 

KQled with good verse from real lovers ; 
Merehandiee nee ! a billet-doox. 


Its matter paasiematot^yet true ; 

Heaps of hair-rings,' and cipher^ seals ; 
Rich trifles ; serious bagatelles. 

What sad disorders play begets ! 
Desperate and mad, at length he sets 
Those darts whose points moke gods adore 
His might, and deprecate ht.H power ; 

Those darts, whence all our joy and pain 
Arise : those darts — Como, seven’s the main, 
Cries Ganymede ; the usual trick ; 

Seven, slur a six ; eleven, a niok. 

Ill nows go fast : ’twas quickly known, 
That simple Cupid was undone. 

Swifter than lightning Venus flow : 

Too late she found tlio thing too true. 

Guess how the goddess greets her .sou : 

Como hither, sirrah ! no, begone ; 

And, hark yo, is it so indeed P 
A comrade yon for Ganymede f 
An imp as wicked, for his age, 

As any earthly lady’s page ; 

A scandal and a scourge to 'L’ro}* ; 

A prince's son ! a blackguard bo}*' ; 

A sharper, that with box and dice 
Draws in young deities to vice. 

All Heaven is by the ears logotlier. 

Since first that little rogue caiiie hither ; 
Juno herself has hiul no pcat'o : 

And tridy I’ve Imhui favoured loss : 

For Jove, as Fame reports (but Fame 
Bays things not fit fr>r mo to name). 

Has actoil ill for such a god, 

And taken ways extremely odd. 

And thou, unhappy child, she said 
(Her anger by her grief allayed), 

Unliappy ohild, who thus hast lost 
All the estate wo o’er could boast *, 

Whither, O whither wilt thou run. 

Thy name despiseil, thy weakness known ? 
Nor shall thy shrine on earth bo orowuod ; • 
Nor shall thy power in llcavoii bo owned ; 
When thou, nor man, nor go<l canst wound. 

Obedient Cupid kneeling cried, 

Cease, doarcHt mother, ceiiwc to chide : 
Gany’sa cheat, and I’m A bubble : 

Yet why this groat oxcohs of trouble? 

The dicas were false : the ciarts are gone 1 
Yet how are you or I undone ? 

The loss of these I can mipply 
With keener shafts from Clou’s eye : 

Fear not wo e’er can l>o disgraced. 

While that bright magazine shall lost. 

Your crowded altars still shall smoko ; 

And man your friendly aid invoke : 

Jove shall again revere your |>ow'er, 

And rise a swan, or fall a shower. 

Matthew Prior.— Bom 1664, Died 1721. 


752 .— CUPID MISTAKEN. 

As afttsr noon, one summer’ s^day, 

Venus stood bathing^ in a river, 

Cupid a-shooting went that way, 

New stmiig his bow, new his quiver. 


Matthew Pbiok.] 


MEBCUBT AND CUPID. 


With Rkill ho choHO hiH ftharpoat dart, 
With all hio might hia bow ho drew ; 
Swift to his boautoons parent’s heart 
Tho too woll-guidod arrow flow. 

I faint ! I dio ! tho goddesR cried ; 

0 eniol, coaldst thou And nono other. 
To wreck thy spleen on ? Parricido ! 

Like Nero, thou hast slain thy mother. 

Poor Cupid sobbing senreo could speak ; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know yo : 
Alas ! how easy my mistake ; 

1 took you for your likeness Cloe. 

Matthew Prior.-— Bum 1664, Vied 1721. 


753.-«MEBCUBY and CUPID. 

In sullen humour one day Jove 
Sent Hermos down to Ida's grovo, 
Commanding Cupid to doliycr 
His store of darts, his total qiiiror ; 

That Hermes should tho weapons break. 
Or throw thorn into Lethe's lake. 

Hermos, you know, must do his errand : 
Ho found his man, produced his warrant ; 
Cupid, your darts — this very hour — 
There's no contending against power. 

How sullen Jupiter, just now, 

I think I said ; and you'll allow, 

That Cupid was as bad os ho t 
Hear but tho youngster's roiiartoo. 

Como, kinsman (said the little god). 

Put off your wings, lay by your rod ; 
Betiro with mo to yonder bower, 

And rt)st yourself for half an hour ; 

'Tis far indeed from hc»nco to Heaven, 

But you fly fast ; anti 'tis but seven. 

We’ll take one cooling cup of nectar ; 

And drink to this celestial hector — 

Ho break my dart, or hurt my power I 
He, Loda's swan, and Daiiati’s shower ! 

Go, bid him his wife's tongue rostniin, 
Ami mind his thunder, and his rain.— 

My darts ! O certainly I’ll give them : 
From Cloe’s eyes ho shall receive them. 
There’s one, the best in all my qniver. 
Tnrauig ! through his very heart and liver. 
Ho then shall pine, and sigh, and rave ; 
Ckx>d lord ! what bnstlo sl^l we have ! 
Neptune must straight be sent to sea, 

And Flora summoned twice a day : 

One must find shells, and t'other flowers. 
For cooling grots, and fragrant bowers. 
That Cloe may be served in state : 

The Hours must at her toilet wait : 

Whilst all the reasoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go too alow. 

Lyba must flty south, and Kurus oast. 

For jewela for her hair and breast ; 

No matter though their omel haato 
Sink cities, and lay forests waste ; 

No matter though this fleet bo lost $ 

Or that lie wind-bound on the coast. 


[Fifth PFT?t''73 — 


^ What whispering in my mother’s ear ! 

What core, that Juno shoold not hear 1 
What work among yon scholar gods ! 

PhCBbns mnst write him amorons odes : 

And thou, poor cousin, must compose 
His letters in submissive prose ; 

Whilst haughty Cloe, to sustain 
Tho honour of njy mystic reign. 

Shall all his gifts and vows disdain ; 

And laugh at your old bully’s pain. 

Dear coz., said Hermes in a fright, 

For Heaven’s sake, keep your darts! good 
night. 

Matthe ic Prior. — Bom 1664, Vied 1721. 


754.— THE GARLAND. 

The pride of every grove I chose, 

Tho violet sweet, and lily fair, 

Tho dappled pink, and blushing rose. 

To deck my charming Cloo's hair. 

At mom the nymph vonchsafed to place 
Upon her brow tho various wreath ; 

Tho flowers loss blooming than her face ; 
Tho scent less fragrant than her breath. 

Tho flowers she wore along the day ; 

And every nymph and shepherd said, 
Tliat in her hair they looked more gay 
Than glowing in their native bed. 

Undressed at evening when she found 
Their odours lost, their colours past ; 

She changed her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye she cii^t. 

That eye dropped sense distinct and clear, 
As any Muse's tongue eould spe *k, 

When from its lid a i)oarly tear 

Ban trickling down her bcanteons cheek. 

p 

Dissembling what I knew too well. 

My love, my life, said I, cxplaix^ 

This ehiuigo of liuraonr ; pr’ythee, tell : 
’J’hat falling tear — What does it mean ? 

She sighed ; she smiled ; and to the flowers 
Pointing, tho lovely moralist said : 

Sec. friend, in some few fleeting hours. 

See yonder, what a change is made. 

Ah me ! tho blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty are but one ; 

At mom both flourish bright and gay. 

Both fade at evening, i^e, and gone. 

At dawn poor Stella danced and sung ; 

Tho amorous youth around her bowed ; 
Ai night her fatal kndl vras rung ; 

I saw, and kissed her in her shzond. 

Such as she is, who died to-day. 

Such 1, alas ! may be to-morrow ; 

Go, Damon, bid thy Muse display 
The jusHoe of thy Cloe’s sonrow. 

Matthew Prior, — Bom 1664, Vied 1721. 
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755.— HEITOY AND EMMA. ^ 

TO CLOE. 

ThoQ» to whoso 0708 1 bond, at whoso command 
(Though low mj voioo, though artless bo my 
hand) 

I tako the sprightly rood, and sing, and play, 
Careless of what the censuring world may say : 
Bright Cloe, object of my constant vow, 

Wilt thou awhile unbcxul thy serious brow ; 
Wilt thou with pleasure hear thy lover's 
strains, 

And with one heavenly smile o'erimy his 
pains ? 

No longer shall the Nut-brown Maid be old ; 
Though since her youth three hun<lred years 
have roUVl : 

At thy desire she shall again be raised ; 

And her reviving charms in lasting verse bo 
praiso4l. 

No longer man of woman shall complain, 
That ho may love, and not be loved again ; 
That wo in vain the ti<.tk]e sex pursue, 

Who change the coiistimt lover for the now. 
Whatever has been writ, whati‘ver said, 

<.)f fema'c passion feigned, or faith decayed : 
Henceforth shall in my verse n^futed stand, 

He said to wniids, or writ upon the sand. 

And, while my notes to future iinK*s proclaim 
UnconqucriMi love, and evcr-duriiig flame ; 

O fairest of the sex ! be thou my Muse ; 

Deign on my work thy influcn<*e to diffuse ; 
Lot me partake the blessingH 1 rehearse, 

And grant me, love, the jixst reward of verso ! 

As beauty's potent queen, with every grace 
That once was Kinma’s, lias adorned thy face ; 
And as her son lias to my bosom dealt 
That <!onstant flame, which faithful Henry 
felt : 

O let the story with thy life agree. 

Lot men once more the bright example see ; 
Wliat Emma was to him, 1 ^ thou to mo. 

Nor send mo by thy frown from her I love, 
Distant and sad, a banished man to rove. 

But oh ! with pity, long-entreated, crown 
' My pains and hopes ; and when thou say’st 
that one 

Of all mankind thou lov'st, oh ! think on me 
alone. 

Where beauteous Isis and her hpsband 
Tame 

With mingled waves for ever flow the same, 
In times of yore on ancient baron lived ; 

Great gifts bestowed, and great resp^ re- 
ceived. 

When dreadful Edward with saccossful care 
Led his free Britons to the Gallic war. 

This lord had beaded his appointed bonds. 

In firm allegianoe to his king’s commands ; 
And.(all due hononrs faithfully discharged) 
Had brongbt back his paternal coat enlarg^ 
With a new mark, tbe witness of his toU, 

And no inglorions port of foreign spoil. 

From the loud comp retix^ and nois^ 
court, 

In honourable ease and nml sport. 


[Matthew Fhiob. I 
I 

The remnant of his days he safely passed ; 

Nor found they lagged too slow, nor flew too 
fast. 

He made his wish with his estate oodiply. 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. 

One child ho had, a daughter chaste and 
fair, 

His age’s comfort, and his fortune's heir ; 

I’hey called her Emma; for the beauteous 
damo, 

Wlto gave the virgin birth, liad borne the 
xiamo ; 

The name the indiilgcxii father iloubly loved ; 

For in the child the mother's charms im- 1 
proved. 

Yet as, when little, round his knees she 
played, 

Ho liollod her oft in sport his Nut-brown 
Maid, 

The friends and tenants took the fondling 
wonl 

(As still they please, who iiniiatc ihoir lord) ; 

17 sago coiifirnieti wliat famty had begun ; 

'i'ho xnutiial terms urouiid the lauds vrore 
known ; 

And Kmma and the Nut-brown Maid wore, 
one. 

As with her stature, still her charms in- 
creased ; 

Through all the isle her lieauty was roiifossed. 

Oh ! what iierfoctiou must that virgin share, 

Who fairest is esteemed, where all are fair ! 

From distant shires repair the noble youth, 

And find report for oncso had lessoned truth. 

By wonder first, and then by passion moved. 

They came, they saw, they marvelled, and 
they loved. 

By public ])raisoK, and by secret sighs, 

Koch owned the general of Emma's 

eyes. 

In tilts and tournaments the valiant strove, 

By glorious deeds to purchase Emma’s love. 

In gentle verse the witty told their flame, 

And graced their choicest songs with Emma's 
name. 

In vain they combated, in vain they writ : 

Useless their strength, and impotent their 
wit. 

Great Venus only must direct the dart. 

Which else will never roa(.'h the fair one's 
heart, 

Spite of the attempts of force, and soft effects 
of art. 

Great Venus must prefer the happy one ; 

In Henry’s cause her favour must bo shown ; 

And Emma, of mankind, must love bnt him 
alone. 

While these in public to the castle came. 

And by their grandeur justified their flame ; 

More secret ways the careful Henry takes ; 

His squires, his arms, and equipage forsakes. 

In bortowed name and false a^re amiyed, 

'Oft he finds moons to see the beantsNcms 

When Emma hunts, In hnntemaa's habit 
dressed, 

Henxy on foot pursues the boimding beast ; 
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In his ntflit hand his heochen pole he bears. 

And frrac eful at his side his horn he wears 
Still to the (,dado whore she has bent her 
way 

With kiiowinff skill he dnyes the future prey 
Bids hor dec lino tho hill and shun the brake 
And shows the path hor steed may safest 
take 

Diror ts h< r spear to fix tho (plonuus wound 
PJoasod m his toils to havo hor triumph 
crowned 

And blows hor praises in no common sountl 
A falconer Horn y is when Fmma hawks 
With hor of tarsols and of luros ho talks 
Upon his wnrtt the towcrin^j morlin stun Is 
Pr u tiseil to riHi an 1 t toop at h< r comm \n N 
An I when su{Kru)r now tho hinl has fiown 
And lioadlonK* brom*'ht tho tamhling <in ury 
down 

With hiimblo rcvoreiwe hr accosts the fnii 
And with tho honoiin Itoithir h 1 s hci hair 
Yot still as from tho Nportivc tul 1 sho ^-ocs 
Hirt dowm ast c yi r< icaK his in war I wms 
And by his look and serrow is cxprossf«l 
A noble p Yuirsiu 1 tlian bird or 1 1 t t 
A shophor i now Uonf? tho plain ho r >\(s 
And with Ills jolly PH'o hli,fhts the j.rovc** 

Tlio noifYhbounnir hwiuiis around th stran 'er 
I ihrotif? 

* Oi to ulmiro oi omul ito his son^ 
f While with soft Mirr >w ho rtiuws Ihn la>s 

I Noi hiodfiil of the ir tTl^^ noi th ir pi use 

I Hut soon as > tiiiua s < >< s a lorn tlu pi iiii 
Ills noti s ho HUMS to a nobh r strain 
With dutiful ii s| ( t nil I stii lions ft ii 
IjOst any t uith ss suini I t fft n I lu r t iir 

A fiant jfi] sj now the house lu hinnt'^ 

1 And m wild phiasm spnaks disseinbb I w int*^ 

I With tho fond ni u Is in paluiistr> lu It iW 
'Hioy toll tho s* n t hrst whuh lu rtwtaK 
ba>H who shall wod and who sliull In It 
Ipiileii 

What irroom sh ill (rtt an 1 sipiiro maintain 
tlio child 

But when bri|,ht fcminn would her fort nno 
know, 

A softc r look niibonds his oponiuf; brow 
W ith tpombhiij» nw». ho i?a/< on lur eye 
I And in soft act cuts fi mis the kind reply 
'I hat she shall pn>\ o as fortnuate as fair 
1 And llvmon H chouost yifts are all resonod 
for her 

I Now t>fi hod If only chanjred lus sly dis 

irnisc, j 

1 Unmarkitl bvnll but lieantemis I* mma s CYos j 
I Oft hod found me ins alouo to sc e the dame 
And at her feet to brcatlio his nmorouft fianu 
And oft the panfpi of absence to remore 
By letters, soft inter}Wotcrs of lo\ e 
Tdl Time and Iiithistr\ (the might) two 
That bmsg our wishes nearer to our new) 
Hade him peroetre, that the inclining t^atr 
Reooi\ed his vows with no rdnotsat ear , 

That Venus had confirmed her equal reign. 

And dealt to Emma s heart a idiaSre of Htani) a 
pain 


While Cupid smilod, by kind occasion 
blessed, 

And with the seoret kept, the love increased , 
The amorous youth frequents the silent 
groYes, 

And much he meditates, for much he loves 
He loves tis true and is beloved again 
Great are his joys, but will they long remain ? 
Fmma with smiles receives his present fiame. 
Hut smiling, will she ever bo the same ' 
Beautiful looks are ruled by he kle minds 
And summer seas are turned by sudden 
win Is 

Anothei love may gam her easy jonth 
1 line t hangos thought and flattery conquers 
truth 

O impotent ost tto of human life 
Where he pe im I fear maintain iteinal stnfo * 
Whci o fleeting jo) does lasting doubt inspire 
And most wo qiiostion what wo most desire 
Amongst thy various gifts groat Heai en 
bestow 

Our cup of love nnmixod forbo ir to throw 
Bitter ingredu nts in nor pall the dr lught 
With nauseous gnof for om illjuilaiiig 
thought 

Hardly t njoys tho pleasnriblc taste 
Or deems it not smeoro or ftars it cann>t 
last 

With wishes p 11*^011 with jealousies op 
presto I 

I (Altem ito typixits of the human breast) 

By one grcit tnal ho io**ohos to xn>'c 
1 ho faith of worn in an 1 th 3 forte of Hi o 
If sc anning 1 mma s virf lu s ho may fin I 
rhit Innuteons frame enclose a steady mind 
lit 11 ti\ Ins Ilf 1 o of futur joy sec nn - 
And b\i a shut to Hjintn s happi power 
But if the fan one as ho te ors is Inil 
If Y>oixi d aright in n asoii s i qnal sc ole 
f ight fly hor mint anil hor f iiilts provail 
His mind ho \ows ti free from amorous c ii 
riio litont niisrhitl from his hoart to toax 
Bosumo his azure arms and shine again iii 
wai 

I South of the castle in a verdant glade 
A 'spreading I h cell extends her fnondly shale 
llin. oft tho nymph lua breathing vow s h i 1 
heard 

j He re oft her «ilonoo ha 1 her heart dare 1 
active spring aw iked hor infant buds 
) And gonial life informed tho verdant woods 
Homy m knots involvmg Fmma a name 
Had half expressed and half c 3 oncoalod hia 
flame 

L pon this tree , and, as tho tender mark 
(trow wnth the )ear and widened with tho 
bark, 

’ \ enns bad beard tho virgm’s soft address 
j lhat, as tho wound, the passion might 
increase 

As potent Nature shed her fondly showers 
And deoked the yanons mead with opening 
flowers , 

Upon this the nymph's obliging care 
Had left a tfsqnsnt wieath for Henry's hair • 
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WHch as with gay delight tho lover found. 
Pleased with his conquest, with her present 
crowned, 

Glorions through all the plains ho oft had 
gone. 

And to eai*h swain tho mystic honour shown : 
The gift still praised, the giver stiU unknown. 

His secret note the troubled Henry writes. 
To the known tree tho lovely maid invites ; 
Imperfect words and dubious terms e^prosb. 
That unforeseen mischance disturbed his 
peace ; 

That ho mu^t something to her ear commend. 
On which her conchiet, and his Ijfe depend. 

Soon as iho fair one hiul tlm reeeived. 
The remnant of the »lay alouo .she grieved ; 
For ilifferent this from every former note, 
Whieh Venus »Hetated, and Henry wrote ; 
Whieh told lu r all his future ho]M‘s \\eTi* laid 
On the dear bosom ol his Nut-hro\Mi Maid; 
Wliieh always ble<>se<l her eyt»s, and owneil 
her power ; 

And bid In'r oft tiduMi. yot adde<l more. 

Xow night ailvanoed. Tlie house in bleep 
were l.iiii ; 

The nurse e\p<'rii»necd, and th<» prying maid ; 
And 1 u-t tlnit uhieli does irieuHsani 

haunt 

'Flu' lo\(‘r’s bteps, the aneient maidon*auiii. 

'F<» her dear Henry Kinina uings her w’ay. 
With quiekciied puce repairing torectl delay ; 

I 'or lo\e, fantastic power, (hat is afraid 
'Fo stir abroad till w.itchfiiln<‘ss bo laid, 
l^iuhiunted then o’er elitts and \ alleys strays. 
And leads his votaries safe through pathless 
wuj s 

Not Argns with his hundred eyes shall find 
Wh*'re l^ipid goes, though he, poor giihlo ! is 
blind. 

Tho maiden first arriving, sent her eye 
To ask, if yet its <*hief <lelight wore nigJi ; 
With fear and w-ith iledre, with joy and pain, 
She sees, and runs to iiioet him on tho plain. 
Bui oh ! his steps ]iroc]aiiii no lov«'r’H hnbtc • 
On the low ground Ins fixed regards are eoht ; 
His artful boKom hea\es dissembled aighs; 
Ami tears suborned fall copious from liis 
eyes. 

With ea^-o, alas ' wo credit what wo love , 
His painted grief does real sorrow move 
lu tho afilicted fair ; adown hor check 
Trickling tho genuine tears their current 
break ; 

Attentive stood tho mournful nymph ; the 
man 

Broke silence first, the tale alternate ran. 

HENRY. 

Sincere, O tell me, ha.>4t thou felt a pain, 
Emma, beyond what woman knows to feign ? 
Has thy uncertain bosom ever strove 
With tho first tumults of a real love ? 

Hast thou now dreaded, and now bleat his 
sway. 

By tmm averse, and joyful to obey ? 


Thy virgin softness hast thou e*er bewailed ; 

As Iteason yielded, and as Ldve prevailed P 
And wept tho potent god's resistioss dart, 

His killing ploosuro, his ecstatic smart. 

And heavenly poison thrilling through thy 
heart P 

If HO. with pity view my wreiolied state, 

At looht deplore, and then forgot my fate ; 

To Homo more happy knight roHorvo thy 
, charniH ; 

I By Kortmio favourctl, and wicoosHful arms : 

I And only, as tho huii's revolving ray 
< Brings hac*k each your thin molunchnly day, 

' Permit one Kigh, and hot apart one tear, 

To an abandoned o\ilo*H «nuUo«fl can*. 

Ft»r me, ala^i ' out-caKt of human race. 

I Lovc’rt anger only waits, and dire diagraco ; 

For lo ! these hands in miirthcr are imbrued, 

, Tho*'C inmibling foot by jiisti«*c are )air-«ncd ; 

, Fate calls aloud, and haHtctis nio away, 

I A shameful death attends my longer stay : 

Am! I this niglit must tly from thee ami love, 
Oondorano<l in lomdy woikJs, a hanished man, 
to rove 

EMMA. 

What is our bliss, that chaiigcdh with tho 
moon ; 

And day of lifo, that ilarkims cn* ’tis noon P 
i What is trim passion, if nnblost it dies, 

And wdioruis Kniina's joy, if Henry flics? 

If love, alas ! be pain, tlio pain 1 boar 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. 
Ne'er faithful womtiTi felt, nor false one 
feigned, 

Tho fiainos which long have in my bosom 
reigned : 

The god of lovo himself iidiabits then*, 

With all his rage*, and dread, and grief, and 
care, 

His complement of stores, and total war. 

O * cease then coldly to pusjiect my lovo ; 

And let my dissd at least my failli Mp]irove. 

Alas ' no >fiiith shall my emlcanneufs sliaro ; 
Nor day nor night shall interrupt my eiire ; 

No fiitnro story shall witli truth iipbrahl 

Tho colli indifTcrcnce of tlio Nut-brown Aloid ; ' 

Nop to hard iMiiishmcrit shall Henry run, 

Wliilo careless Kmma »*lee])s on btsls of down. 
View mo resolve d, where’er thou leaiPht, to go, 
Frioml to thy pain, and partner of thy woe ; 

Fop I attest fair Viuius and her son. 

That I, of all mankind, will love but thee 
alone. 

HENRY. 

liCt Prudence yet obstruct thy veuturoua 
way. 

And take good hoed, what men will think and 
say; 

That beauteouB Emma vagmut conroea took, 
Hor father’s house and civil life forsook : 

That, ioH of youthful blood, aad fond of man, 
She to the woodland with aa coile ran. 

^iefloct, that lessened fame is ne’er regained , 

1 And virgin honour, once, is always stoned : 
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Timely advised, the comings evil shun ; 

Better not do the deed, than weep it done. 

No penance can absolve our guilty fame ; 

Nor toarfi, that wash out sin, can wash out 
shame. 

Then fly the sad effects of desperate love ; 

And leave a banished man through lonely 
woods to rove. 

SKUA. 

Lot Emma's hapless case be falsely told 
By the rash young, or the ill-natured old ; 

Lot every tongue its variouH censures choose. 
Absolve with coldness, or with spite accuse ; 
Fair truth at last her radiant beams will 
raise. 

And malico vanquished heightens virtue's 
praise. 

Lot then thy favour but indulge iny flight, 

O ! let my presonco make thy travels light. 
And potent Venus shall exalt my name. 

Above the rumours of consoriouH Fame. 

Nor from that busy demon's restless power 
Will over Emma other grace iinidoro, 

Than that this truth should to the world bo 
known. 

That 1 , of all mankind, have loved but thee 
alone. 

IIKNBT. 


With ready hand, I will the shaft supply, 

Amd joy to see thy victor arrows ity. 

Touched in tiie battle by the hostile reed, 

Shonldst thou (but Heaven avert it !) shouldst 
thou bleed ; 

To stanch the wounds, my finest lawn I'd 
tear, • 

Wash them with tears, and wipe them with 
my hair; 

Bleat, when my dangers and my toils have 
shown 

That I, of all mankind, could love but thee 
alone. 

HENRY. 

But const thou, tender maid, canst thou 
sustain 

Afflictive want, or hunger's pressing pain ? 

Those limbs, in lawn and softest silk arrayed. 

From sunbeams guarded, and of winds afraid ; 

Can they bear angry Jove ! can they resist 

The parching dog- star, and the bleak north- 
east P 

When, chilled by adverse snows aiid beating 
rain. 

Wo tread with weary steps tho longsomo 
plain ; 

When with hard toil wo seek our evening 
food, 

Berrios and acorns, from tho neighbouring 


But canst thou wield tho sword, and bond 
tho bow, 

With active force repel tho sturdy foe P 

When tho loud tumult sp«)aks tho battle 
nigh, 

And winged deaths in whistling arrows fly ; 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet uiulauntcd 
stay. 

Perform thy part, and share tho dangerous 
day? 

Then, as tliy strength decays, thy heart will 
fail. 

Thy limbs nil trembling, anil tby cheeks all 

pale ; 

With fruitless sorrow, thou, inglorious maid, 

Wilt weep thy safety by thy love betrayed ; 

Then to thy friend, by foes o'orcharged, deny 

Thy little useless aid, and oownni fly : 

Then wilt thou curse tho chance that made 
thee love 

A banishoti man, ooudomuod in lonely woods 
to rove. 


KHMA. 

Witlt fatal certainty Thalestris know 
To send tho arrow from tho twanging yew ; 
And,’ groat in arms, and foremost in tho war, 
Bonduoa brandished high the British spear. 
Could thirst of vengeance and desire of fame 
Excite the female breast with martial flame, 
And shall not love's diviner power inspire 
More hardy virtue, and more genoroua. fire ? 

Near thee, dkistamstnot, constant I'll abide. 
And fall, or vanquish, fighting by thy side. # 
Thoxigh my inferior strength may not allow. 
That I should bear or draw the warrior bow ; 


wood ; 

And find among the jiff's no other house. 

But tho thin covert of somo gathorod boughs ; 
Wilt thou not then reluctant sond thiiio oyo 
Around tho dreai^ waste ; and wcoping try 
(Though then, alls ! that trial bo too late) 

To find thy father's hospitable gate, 

And Boats, where oasc and plenty broo<ling 
sate ! ^ 

Those seats, whence f^g excluded thou must 
mourn ; ^ 

That gate, ^'w.ovcr ba^ ‘>0 thy return : 

Wilt thou ^ "1 ** 

And bate a bi*^ 'S ^ ^ *^'ondomned in 

woods to rovin 2 «; t , 

• « g. I |lade. 
emj;^ I.*?' * 

Thy rise of fortune did 1 only wed. 

From its decline determined to recede ; 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer's sea ; 
While gentle zephyrs 'play in prosperous gales, 
And foriuno's favour fills the swelling sails ; 
But would forsake tho ship, and the 

shore, 

%V 1 mn tho winds whistle, and the tempests 
roar? 

No, Henry, no : one sacred oath has tied 
Our loves ; one destiny our life shall g^de ; 
Nor wild nor deep our common way dEivide. 
When from the cave thou risest with the 
day. 

To beat the woo^, and rouse the bounding 
prey; 

The cave with moss and branches FH adorn. 
And cheerful sit to wa^ mj lord's retoxn. 
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And, when thoa frequent bring’ st the smitten 
deer 

(For seldom, archers say, thy arrows err), 

1*11 fetch quick fuel from the neighbouring 
wood, 

And strike the sparkling flint, and dross iho 
food ; 

With humble duty and ofllcious Ihoste, 

I’ll cull the furthest mead for thy repost ; 
The choicest herbs I to thy board will bring, 
And draw thy water from the freshest spring ; 
And, when at night with weary toil oppressed. 
Soft slumbers thou enjoy ’st, and wholesome 
rest ; 

Watchful ril guard thcH% and with midnight 
prayer 

Weary the gods to keep thee in their care ; 
And joyous ask, at morn’s rotilming ray. 

If thou hast health, and I may bless the day. 
My thouglits sliall iix, my lat<^st wish depend, 
On thoL\ guide, guardian, kinsman, father, 
friend : 

By all these sacied iiuTni^s be Henry known 
To Emma's heart ; and grateful let him own, 
'riiat she. of all inunkiii<l, eotild love but him 
alone ! 

HKNUY. 

Vainly thou tcll'st me. what the woman's 
earo 

Shall in the wildne w of the wood jireparo : 
Thou, ere thou goct.t, uuhap]>ieKt of thy kind, 
Must leave the habit and tlie sox behind. 

No Itmger shall thy comely tresses break 
In flowing ringlets on thy snowy nock ; 

Or sit boliind thy lioad, an ample round, 

In graceful braids with various ribbon bound : 
No longer shall the bodiee, aptly laced. 

From thy full ))osom to thy shmder waist, 
That air and harmony of shape express, 

Fine by degrees, anti beautifully less: ' 

Nor shall thy lower pirments artful iilait. 

From thy fair side dejn'iidcnt to thy feot, 

Arm their chaste beauties with u modest 
prhlo. 

And double every ch.arm they seek to hide. 
The ambrosial plenty of thy shining hair. 
Cropped off and lost, scarce lower than thy 
oar 

Shall stand uncouth : a horseman’s coat shall 
hide 

Thy taper shape, and comeliness of side. 

The short trunk-hose shall show thy foot and 
knee 

Licentious, and to common eye-sight free : 
And, with*a bohler stride and looser air. 
Mingled with men, a man thon must appear. 

•Nor solitude, nor gentle peace of mind. 
Mistaken maid, slialt thou in forests find ; 

'Tis long since Cynthia and her train were 
there : 

Or guardian gods made innocence their care. 
Vagrants and outlaws shall offend thy view ; 
For snoh must be my friends, a hideous crow. 
Bj adverse fortune mixed in social ill, 

Tiraiiiad to assault, and disciplined to kfll ; 


I Their common loves, a lewd abandoned pack, 
Tho beadle’s lash still flagrant on their back : 
By sloth comiptod, by disorder fed. 

Made bold by vrant and prostitnte for bread. 
With such must Emma hunt the tedious day, 
Assist their violence, and divide their prey : 
With such sho must return at setting light, 
Though not parl^ikcr, witness of their night. 
Thy oar, inuroti to charitnblo sounds 
And pitying love, must feel tho hateful 
wounds 

Of jest obscene and vulgar ribaldry, 

The ill-bred quoKtion. and tho lewd reply ; 

I Brought by long habitude from bful to worse, 
j Must hoar tho frequent oath, tho direful 
i curse, 

I Thai latest weapon of iho w^rotchoH’ war, 

And blasphemy, sad comra<1e of despair. 

Now, Emma, now the last roflcM'iion make. 
What thou wouldst follow, what thou must 
forsake : 

By our ill-oinonod stars, and adverse Heaven, 
No inirldlu object to thy choice is given. 

Or yield thy virtue to attiuii thy love ; 

leave a baxiishod man, ooiidoinnud in woods 
I to rove. 

! f:mma. 

I O grief c»f heart I that our unhappy fates 
I Force thee to suffer what tliy honour hatcH t 
! Mix thee auiougst the bai) ; or make thee mu 
Too ncHir the paths which virtue hids thoo 
shun. 

Yet with her Henry Ktill let Emma go ; 

> With him abhor tho vices I’ut share the woe ; 

: And sure my little heart can never err 
i Amidst the worst, if Uoiiry still bo there, 
j Our outward act is prompted from within; 
j And from, the sinner’s mind x>roeccd8 the sin ; 

By her own choico free virtue is approved, 

* Nor by tho force of outward objects moved. 

I Wlio has assayed no danger, gains no praise. 
In a small islo, amidst tlio widest soas, 
’J’riumphant Constancy has fixed her seat, 

In vain tho Sj'rens sing, the tempests bent : 
Their flattery she rejects, nor fears their 
threat. 

For thee alone those litto cliarms I dressed ; 
Condemned them, or absolved them by thy 
test. 

I In comely figure ranged my jewels shone, 
j Or negligently placed for thee alone ; 
j For thee again they shall l>o laid aside ; 

Tho woman, Henry, shall put off her pride 
For thee : my clothes, my sox, exchanged for 
thee, 

I’ll mingle with tho people’s wretched lee ; 

O flue extreme of human infamy ! 

Wanting the scissors, with these hands I’ll 
tear 

(If that obstmets my flight) this load of hair. 
Black, soot, or yellow walnut, shall diagraoo 
This little red and white of EtBma’s f^. 
These nails with scratohes shall deform my 
breast. 

Lest by my look or colour be expveaaed 
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Tho mark of ought bigh-bom, or ever better 
droflftod. 

Yet in thin commoree, under ibis disgaise, 

Lot mo bo grateful etill to Henry'a eyes ; 

Lont to tho world, let mo to him bo known : 
My fato I con absolve, if ho shall own, 

That, leaving all mankind, I love byt him 
alone. 

UEN&Y. 

O wildest thonghts of an abandoned mind ! 
Name, habit, parents, woman, loft behind, , 
Kvon honour dubious, thou prefer* st to go 
Wfld to the woods with mo : said Kmma so ? 
Or did I dream what Kmma never said ? 

O guilty error ! and U wretched maid ! 

Wliuse roving fancy would resolve tho same 
'With him, who next sliall tempt her easy 
fame ; 

And blow with empty words tho susceptible 
flame. 

Now why should doubtful terms thy mind 
poridor. 

Confess thy frailty, and avow tho sox : 

No longer loose dosirc for constant lovo 
Mistake; (but say, *tis man with whom thou 
long'st to rovo. 

KUMA. 

Are there not poisons, racks, and flames, 
and swords, 

That Kmma thus must die by Henry’s words ? 
Yet what could swords or poison, rocks or 
flame, 

But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame ! 
More fatal Henry’s words, they murder 
Kmma’s fame. 

And fall those sayings from that gentle 
tongue, 

’Where civil speech and soft |)orsuusioTi hung ; 
Wlioso artful sweutiioss and harmonious 
strain, 

Courting my grace, yet courting it in vain, 
Cnllod sighs, and tciirs, and wishes, to its aid ; 
And, whilst it Henry’s glowing flame convoyed. 
Still blame the' coldness of tho Nut-brown 

Maid ? 

Lot envious jealousy ainl canker’d spite 
Proiluee my aotions to severest light. 

And tax ray open day. or secret night. 

Did o*or my tongue speak my unguarded 
heart 

The least inoliiuHl to play tlie wanton’s port P 
Bid e'er my eye one inward thought reveal, 
YTlueh angels might not hoar, and virgins toll ? 
And hast thou, Henry, in my conduct knowm 
One fault, but that which 1 moat never own. 
That I, of all mankind, have loved but thee 
alone P 

HXNRT. 

Vainly thou of loving me alonr, : 

Each man is mim ; and all our sex is one. 
False are our words. And fldkle is our mind; 
Nor in love's xitiul eon we eve^r find 
Vows made to last, or promiAea to bind. 


By nature prompted, and for empire made. 
Alike by strength or cunning wo invade ; 
When armed with rage we march against the 
foe, 

We lift the battle-axe, and draw the bow ; 
When, fired with passion, wo attack the fair, 
Delusive sighs and brittle vows we bear ; 

Our falsehood and our arms have equal use ; 
Am they our conquest or delight produce. 

Tho foolish heart thou gav’st, again receive, 
Tho only boon departing lovo can give. 

To l>o loss wretched, be no longer true ; 

What strives to fly thee, why shouldst thou 
pursue P 

Forget the present flame, indulge a new ; 
Single tho loveliest of tho amorouH youth ; 

Ask for his vow ; but ho{>6 not for his truth. 
The next man (and the next thou shalt 
believe) 

WiU pawn his gods, intending to deceive ; 

Will kneel, implore, persist, o'ercome, and 
leave. 

Hence lot thy Oupid aim his arrows right ; 

Bo wise and false, shun tronblo, soiik delight ; 
Change thou the first, nor wait thy lover’s 
flight. 

Wliy shouldst thou weep ? lot natiiro judge 
our ease ; 

I saw thee young and fair ; pursued the chase 
Of youth and beauty : I anotlior saw 
Fairer and younger : yielding to the law 
Of our all-ruling mother, 1 pursued 
More youth, more beauty ; blest vici.ssitudc ! 
My active heart still keeps its pristine 
flame ; 

Tho object altered, tho desire tho same. 

This younger, fairer, pleads her rightful 
charms ; 

With present power compels mo to her arms. 
And much 1 fear, from my subjcctetl mind 
(If Iwauty’s force to constant love can bind), 
That years may roU, cro in her turn the 
maid 

Shall weep the fury of my lovo docpiyed ; 

And weeping follow mo, as thou dost now. 
With idle clamours of a broken vow. 

Nor ouii tho wildness of thy wishes err 
tsk) wide, to hope that thou mayst live with 
her. 

Love, well thou know’ at, no partnership 
ollovrs : 

Cupid averse rejects divided vows : 

Then from tlo*^ foolish heart, vain maid, 
remove 

An useless sorrow, and an ill-starred love ; 
And leave- me, with tho fair, at large in woods 
to rove. 

EMHA. 

Are we in life through one great error led ; 
Is each man pexjuzed, and each nymph bo- 
trayedP 

Of the superior sex art thou the worst P 
Am I of mine the moet completely enned P 
Yet let me go wUh thee ; and goong prove. 
From what 1 wQ! emdoee, how mnitt 1 love# . 
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This potent beauty, this trininpliaiit fair. 


Him groat in peace and wealth fair Dova 


This happy object of our different care. 

Her let me follow ; her let me attend 
A servant (she may scorn the name of 
friend). 

What she demands, incessant 1*11 prepare ; 

I'U weave her garlands , and 1*11 plait her 
hair : 

My busy diligence shall deck her board 
(For there at least I may approach my 
lord); 

And, when her Henry’s softer hours advUe 
His servant’s abseuee, with dojticti^d c^yes 
Far 1*11 recode, and sighs forbid to ri'<e. 

Yet, when increasing grief brings slow 
disease ; 

And ebbing life, on terms severe as these. 

Will have its little lamp no Iong«*r fed ; 

When Henry’s mistress shows him Kmma 

dootl ; 

JResono iny poor remains from vile iiegloot 
With virgin honours lot my hcjirso be tioekwl. 
And docent emblem . find at least pi^rsuadc 
This hup]>y nymph, that Kmma may ha laitl 
Where thou, dear author of my <leatli, where 
she, 

IVith fro<]uent eye my sci»nlehre may see. 

Th<» nymph amidst her joys niaj haply broathe 
One pious sigh, refleet iiig on my <leatli. 

And the sad fate whitdi she nuiy one day 
prove, 

Who hopes from Henry’s vows eteriial love. 
And thou fiirsw'nrn, thou cruel, as thou art. 

If Kmiiia’s image over tonehe<l thy heart ; 
Thou sure must give one thought, and drop 
one tear 

To her, whom lo\ e abandoned to despair ; 

To her, who, dying, f)n the wounded stone 
Hid it in lasting ehanicti'rH be known. 

That, of mankiiul she loved but thee 
alone. 

IIKNKY. 

Hear, solemn Jove ; and conscious Venus, 
hear ; 

And thou, bright maid, believe me whilst I 
swear ; 

No time, no change, no future flame, shall 
move 

The well-placed basis of my lasting love. 

O powerful virtue ! O victorious fair ! 

At least excuse a trial too severe * 

Becoivo the trinmph, and forgot the war. 

No banished man, condemned in woods to 
rove, 

Intreata thy pardon, and implores thy love : 
No peijnred knight desires to <]iiit thy arms. 
Fairest collection of thy sot’s charms, 

Crown of my love, and honour of my youth ! 
Henry, thy Henry, with eternal truth. 

As thou mayst wish, shall all his life employ. 
And foond his glory in his Emma’s joy. 

In me behold the potent EdgaFs he^, 
Illoatriona earl ; him terrible in war 
Let Loyre oonfosa, for sbe has felt bis sword. 
And tremblbig fled before the Britiah lord. 


knows ; 

For she amidst his spacious meadows flows ; 
Inclines her nm n|K>n his fattened lands ; 

And sees his numerous herds imprint her 
sands. 

An«l thon, my fair, my dovo, shalt raise thy. 
thought 

To greatness next to empire ; shalt be brought 
With solemn pomp to ni> paternal seat : 
Whore peace and plenty on thy word shall 
wait. 

Music and song shall wake the marriage-day : 
And, whilst the priests ;u*cuse the bride’s 
delay. 

Myrtles and roses shall obstrin'i her way. 

Friendship shall still tliy o^euing feasts 
ailoru, 

And blooming peace shall ever bless thy 
morn. 

Simcowling years llieir happy race shall run. 
And age uiihecHlod by delight come on ; 

While yet siipt^rior lov€» Himll iimck his power. 
And when uhl Time shall turn the fated 
hour. 

Which only can our well-tied knot unfold ; 
What resiM of both, one sepulchre shull hohl 

Hence thiui for c\or from my Knima’s 
breast 

(That hca\cn of suftnes>-, ami that seat of 
rest) 

\e doubts and fear^, and all tliat know to 
move 

Tormenting grief, and all that trouble love, 
Seattored by winds recede, and wild in forests 
rove. 

KMMA. 

O day the fairest sure that e\er rose ! 

Period and end of uuxioiis Kmniii’s woes ! 

Siro of her joy, and MUtree of her delight ; 

O ! wringed with pleasure take thy happy 
flight, 

And give each future riioni a tincture of thy 
white. 

Yet tell thy votary, jioteui queen of love, 
Homy, my Henry, will he never rove ? 

Will lie l>e ever kind, and just, and go<s1 P 
I And i^* there yet no iiiistroHs in the wcotl P 
None, none there is ; the thought was rash 
and vain ; 

A false itlea, and a faucie<i pain. 
l>oubt shall for ever (|uit my strengthened 
lieart. 

And aiixiouH jealousy's corro<ling smart ; 

Nor other inmate shall inhabit there. 

But soft Belief, young Joy, and pleasing 
Care : 

Hence* lob the tides of plenty ebb and flow, 
And fortnno’H various gale unheeded blow. 

If at my feet the anppliant goddess stands. 
And sheds her treasure with nnwearied baoda; 
Herc;yresdnt favonr cautious m embrace, 

And not unthankful use the proffneed grace t 
If she reclaims the temporary boon, 

And tries her pinions, fluttering to be gone ; 
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8eenre of mind, I’ll obviate her intent. 

And unconcerned reinm the goodH she lent. 
Nor happiness can I, nor misery feel, 

From any turn of her fantastic wheel : 
Frieiidahip’s great laws, and love’s 8ut>erior 
flowers. 

Must mark the colour of my future hours. 
From the events which thy commands create 
I must my blessings or my sorrows dato« 

And Henry’s will must dictate Fmma’s fate. 

Yet while with close delight (uid inward 
pride 

(Which from the world my careful soul shall 
hide) 

I see thee, lord and end of my desire. 

Exalted high as viriuo turn require ; 

With power invested, and with pleasure 
cheered ; 

Sought by the goo<l, by the oppressor feared ; 
Loa(led and blest with all the aiHuont store, 
Which human vows at smoking shrines im- 
plore; 

Grateful and humble grant mo to employ 
My life subsorviont only to thy joy ; 

And at my death to bless thy kindness shown 
To her, who of mankind could love but thee 
alone. 

While tha.s the constant pair alternate 
said. 

Joyful above them and around them played 
Angels and B|)ortivo loves, a numerous crowd ; 
Smiling they clapped their wings, and lew 
they bowed : 

They tumbled all their little quivers o’er, 

To choose propitious shaftn, a precious store; 
That, when their goil should take his future 
darts. 

To strike (however rarely) constant hearts. 
His happy skill might prot>or arms employ. 
All tipp^ with pleasure, and all winged with 
joy; 

And tlioso, they vowed, whose lives should 
imitate 

These lovers* coustonoy, should shore their 
fate. 

The queen of beauty stoppcnl her bridled 
doves ; 

Approved the little labour of the loves ; 

Wae proud and pleased the mutual vow to 

hoar ; 

And to the triumph called the god of war : 
Soon as she caHs, the god is always near. 

Now, Mars, she said, lot Fame exalt her 
voice. 

Nor let thy oonq^nosts only be her choice : 

But, when she sings groat Edward from the 
field 

Ketumed, the hostile spear and captive shield 
In Conco^'s temple hung, and Gallia taught 
to yield; 

And when, as prudent Saturn shall fiompleie 
The years designed to porfoet Britain’s'state, 
The swift-win^d povrer shall take her trump 
again. 

To sing her favourite Anna'a wondrous reign ; 
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To recollect unwearied Marlborough’s toils, \ 

Old Bufus’ hall unequal to his spoils ; I 

The British soldier from his high command | 

Glorious, and Gaul thrice vanquished by his . 
hand : 

Lot her at least perform what % desire ; 

With second breath the vocal brass inspire ; 

And tell the nations, in no vulgar strain, 

What wars I manage, and what wreaths 1 

gain. j 

And, when thy tumults and thy fights are \ 
past, 

And when thy hinrels at my feet are cast. ' 

Faithful mayst thou, like British Heiir3', 
prove : 

And, Emma-liko, let me return thy love. 
Renowned for truth, let all thy sons 
appear ; 

And constant beauty shall reward their care. 

Mars smiled, and bowed: the Cyprian 
deity 

Turned to the glorious ruler of the sky ; 

And thou, she smiling said, great goil of days 
And verse, boholil my deed, and sing my 
praise, 

As on the British earth, my favourite isle, 

’Fhy gonilo rays and kindest infiuonce smile, 
’rhrough all her laughing fields and verdant 
groves. 

Proclaim with joy these incxnora.ble loves. 

From every annual (bourse let one great day 
To celebrated sjiorts and floral play 
Be set aside ; and, in the softest lays 
Of thy poetic sons, bo solemn praise 
And everlasting marks of honour paid, 

’fo the true lover ami the Nut-brown Maid. 

Matthew Pn<tr. — liurn 1GC4, Died 1721. 


756.— THE ’PHIEF AND THE COR- 
DELIER. 

Who has e'er been at Paris must needs know 
the Grove, 

The fatal retreat of th’ unfortunate brave ; 

Where honour and justice most oddly con- 
tribute 

To ease heroe.*^' pains by a halter and gibbet ; 

Derry down', down, hoy derry down. 

There death breaks the shackles which force 
hail put on; 

And the hangman completes what the judge 
but begun ; 

There the squire of the pad, and the knight of 
the post. 

Find their pains no more balked, and their 
hopes no more crossed. 

Derry down, etc. 

Great elaSmg are there made, and great seorets 
are known; 

And the king* and tke law, and the thielt has 
hia own; 
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But my hearers cry out : What - a douce dost 
thou ail ? 

Cut off thy refloctioas, and give ua thy tulo. 

Berry down, etc. 

’IVos there then, in civil rcHpoct to harnh ■ 
laws, ) 

And for want of false w'itnest*, to back a biul • 
oaiiBo, i 

A Norman, though late, was obliged to j 
appear ; i 

And w'ho to assist, but a grave Cordelier ? 

Derry down, etc. j 

Tho squire, whoso good grace w'as to open th£ 
Hoeue, 

Scorned not in groat haste, that the show' 
should begin : | 

Now htteil the halter, now traversed the cart ; j 

And often took leave ; but Wiis loth to ilopart. i 

Derry down, etc. 

What frightens you thus, my gootl son, says 
tho priest ; 

You murderoil, are sorry, and luivc? been iwn- 
fessed. 

0 father ! my sorrow 'will scareo save iiiy 

hac^on ; 

For ‘twas n<it that I inunlored, but that I 
was taken. 

Berry down, etc. 

Pugh ! pr’yihee ne'er trouble thy liead with 
sucli fancies ; 

Bely on tho aid you shall have from Saint 
Francis ; 

If the money you promised be brought to the 
clmsty 

You havo only to die ; lot tho chimdi do tho 
rest. 

Derry down, etc. 

And what will folks say, if they sec you 
afraid ; 

It reflects upon me, as 1 knew not my trade : 

Courage, friend; to-day is your period of 
sorrow ; 

And things wdll go liettcr, believe me, to- 
morrow. 

Derry down, etc. 

t 

To-morrow ? our hero replied in a fright : 

Ho that's hanged before noon, ought to think 
of to-night : 

TeU your beads, quoth the priest, axid be ! 
fairly tmssed np, 

For you surely to-night shall in paradise sup. 

Derry down, etc. 

Ahts! quoth tho squire, howe'er sumptuous 
the treat, 

Parbleu, 1 shall have little stomach to eat ; 

1 should therefore esteem it great favour and 

grace. 

Would you be so kind, os to go in my place. 

Dmy down, etc. 


That I wonld, quoth tho father, and thank 
yon to boot-; 

But our actions, you know, with our duty 
must suit. 

Tho feast, 1 proposed to you, I cannot tasto ; 

For this night, by our order, is marked for a 
fast. 

Derry down, etc. 

Then turning about tt» tlio hangman, he said : 

Dispatch me I ]ir‘ythce, this troublesome 
blade 

For thy cord, and my cord both equally tie ; 

And we live by the gold for which other men 
die. 

D('rry down, etc. 
MoffJmr Friiii*. — ihrii 1(UM, Died 1721. 


757 .— PROTOOKNKS AND APKLLES. 

When poots^wrnio, and painiers drew, 

As nature pointed oiil tint view; 

Krc (loihic forms were known in (Sreocc, 

To spoil the well -proport it mod piut*e ; 

And in our verse ere itioiikisli rhymes 
Had jaiigletl their fantastic eliiines ; 

!*irti on the flowery lands tif hhtides 
'I'liose knights had fixed tlnur dull abodes, 
Who knew not much to i>aint or write, 

Nor cared to pray, nor dared tc» fight ; 

Protogenes, histt)rians note, 

lavetl there, a burgess, H<u)t and lot ; 

And, as old Pliny's writings show, 

Aixilles tlid tlie same at Co. 

Agretsl these points of time and place, 

I l^oCGcd we in tins present case. 

I Piqued by Protogencs's fame, 

I From Co to Khodes Apelles came, 

To see a rival and a friend, 

Prepared to cenHuro, or coniineini ; 

Hero to absolve, and tlicre objetst, 

As art with candour might dirottt. 

He sails, ho lands, he comes, ho rings, 

His servants follow with the things ; 
Am)earK the governantu of tho house ; 

sneh in Cro?ce were much in use : 

If young or haiidhome, yea or no, 

Concerns not me or thee to know. 

Does squire Protogenes live hero r* 

Yes, sir, says she, with gracious air. 

And courtesy low ; but just called out 
By lords peculiarly devout, 

Who came on purpose, sir, to borrow 
Our Venus, for tho feast to-morrow. 

To grace the church : 'tis Venus* day : 

I hope, sir, you intend to stay, 

To see our Venus. ’Tis the piece 

Tho most renowned throughout all Greece, 

So like the origixuil, they say : 

But 1 have no great skill that way. 

But, sir, at six (’tis now past three) 

Dromo must make my master’s tea: 

At six, sir, if yon please to come. 

Ton’ll find my master, eir, at home. 


Mattbisw Pbzob.] 


ABBA’S LOVE FOB BOLOHON* 


[FUPTH PKBIOB.— 


Tea, piayft a critic, bijr with laufrhter, 

Wan found Homo twenty agen aftor : 
Aiithorn, boforo they write, should road ; 
'Tin very true, but we’ll prwseod : 

And, nir, at present would you please 
To leave your name ? Fair maiden, yes. 
Reach me that board. No sooner Mimke ^ 
But done. With one jiidicious ntroko. 

On the plain larroUnd Apelles drew 
A cLrolo regularly true ; 

And will you pleaHO, Hweotheart, said lie. 
To Hhow your maHtor this from me ? 

By it he presently will know 

How painters write their names at Co. 

Ho gave the xjaitnel to the maid. 

Smiling and court.isying, sir, she said. 

I shall not fall to tell my master : 

And, sir, for four of all disaHtiu', 

I'll keep it my own self : safe bind. 

Says the old proverb, and Hafe find. 

So, sir, as sure ns key or lo(jk — 

Your servant, sir — at six o’clock. 

Again at 'six ApoUos caTiie, « 

Found the saiuo prating (dvil dnmo. 

Sir, that my master has been here, 

Will by tHft bcMird itself appear. 

If from the xierfeot lino be found, 

Ho has presumed to swell the round. 

Or oolours on Jho draught to lay, 

'Tls thus (ho ordered me to say) 

Thus write the xiainters f>f this isle ; 

Tx)t those of Co remark the style. 

She said ; and to his hand rustfirod 
The rival pleilge, the missive board. 

Upon the hapxiy lino wore laid 
Sneh obvitms light, and easy shade, 

That Paris* apido stncMl confest, 

Dr Loda's egg, or 1 ’loo’s breast. 

Apelles viewed the liiiished piet^e. 

And live, saitl he, the arts of llreeoe ! 
Howe’er Protogenos and I 
MAy in our rival talents vi»^ ; 

Howe'er our works may have expressed 
Who truest ilrow, or coloured best, 

When ho beheld my flowing lino. 

Ho found at least- 1 could design ; 

And from his artful round I grant, 

Tliat ho with perfect skill can i^iiiit. 

The dullest genius uaiinot fail 
To find the moral of my tale r 
That the distinguished part of men. 

With compass, poneil. swonl, or i»on. 
Should in life's visit leave their nan\o. 

In characters, which may proclaim. 

Tliat they with ardour strove to raise 
At once tiioir arts, and ooimlary's praise ; 
And in their working, t<x»k great i‘are, 

That all was full, and round, and fair. 

Matthew Prior.— Bora Divd 1721. 


758.— ABRA« LOVE FOB SOLOMON. 

Another nymph, amongst the many fair. 
That made my softer hoars their solemii 
care, 


Before the rest affected still to stand, 

And watch'd my eye, preventing my command, 
Abra, she so was call'd, did soonest haste 
To grace my pro.sonco ; Abra went the last ; 
Abra was ready ere 1 call’d her name ; 

And, though I call'd another, Abra came. 

Her equals first observed her growing zeal. 
And laughing, gloss’d that Abra served so 
well. 

To mo her actions did unheeded die. 

Or were remark'd but with a common eye ; 
Till, more apprised of what the rumour said, 
More 1 observed peculiar in the maid. 

Tlio HUii declined had shot hi.s western ray. 
When, tired with business of the solemn day, 
I purposed to unbend the evening honrs. 

And banqiu»t private in the women's bowers. 

I call'd before I sat to wash my hands 
(For so the precept of the law commands) ; 
Tiove had ordain’d that it was Abra’s tarn 
To mix t.ho sweets, and minister the urn. 

With awful homage, and submissive dread. 
The maid approach'd, on my declining head 
To pour the oils ; she trembled as she 
pour’d ; 

I With an unguarded look she now devour’d 
My nearer face ; and now rocallM her eye. 
And heaved, and strove to hide, a smlden 
; siifli- 

, And whence, said 1, canst thou have drcoil or 
j pain 'r* 

i What can thy imagery f>f sorrow mean Y 
j ScYclitdod from the world and all its care, 

I Hast thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear r 
; For sure, I ruldod, sure thy little heart 
I Ne’er felt love’s anger, or received his dart. 

• Abash’d she blush’d, and with disorder 

spoke : 

! Her rising shame adorn’d the word.s it broke, 
i If the great master will descend to hoar 
I The humble scries of his handmaur.s care : 

D ! while she tells it, let him not put ou 
Tho look that awes the nations from the 
throne ! 

O t let not death sev'^ro in glory lie 
In tho king's frown and terror of his eye ! 
Mine to obey, thy part is to ordain ; 

And, though to mention bo to suffer |)ain, 

If the king smUe whilst 1 my woe recite, 

If weeping, I find favour in his sight, 

Flow fast, my tears, full rising his delight. 

D ! witness earth beneath, and heaven 
above ! 

For can 1 hide it ? I am sick of love : 

If madness may the name of passion boar. 

Dr love be call'd what is indeed despair. 

/ Thou Sovereign Power, whose secret will 
1 controls 

! The inward bent and motion of our souls ; 
Why hast thou placed such infinite degrees 
Between the cause and oaie of my dism^e ? 
The mighty ol^ect of that raging fire, 

In whi^, unpitied, Abra must expire. 

Had ho been bom some simple sheidirnd’a 
heir. 

The lowing herd or fleecy sheep his care, 


[I£aTTHBW PfiXOB. 


Ffom 1689 1727.J FOB MY OWN MONUBCBNT. 


At morn with him I o'er the hiii 8 ha(i run^ 
Scornful of winter'^ front a:td fmmnier'n eon. 
Still asking whoro ho made his flock to rost at 
noon ; 

For him at night, (he dear expected guest, 

I had with hasty joy prepared the feiist ; 

And from the cottage, o'er the distant plain. 
Sent forth my longing eye to meet the swain. 
Wavering, impatient, toss'd by hope and 
fear, 

I Till ho and joy togrether should uj^pear, 

I And the loved dog declare his master near. 

! On my declining neck and open breast 
i I should have lull'd the lovely yunili to rest, 

I And from beneath his head, at ibiwiiiug day, 
i With softest care have stol'n iiiy arm away, 

< To rise, and from the Cold release his sheep. 
Fond of his flock, indulirent to his sleep. 

I Or if kind lieaven, ]»ro|jttiuiis to my flame 
i (For sure from heaven the faithful ardour 
; came), 

1 Hail blest niy life, and deck’d my iiatnl hour 
“With height of title, and extent of power: 
Without a crime my passion had aspired. 
Found the loved prince, and tol<l what I 
desired. 

1 Then I had come, preventing Sheba's queen. 
'Po see the eomidiest of the sons of men. 

To hear the <-harniing poet’s amorous song, 

} And gather honey falling from his tongue, 

To take the fragrant kisses of his mouth, 
i Sweeter tluin briH*«es of her native south, 

! Likening his grace, Ids person, mid his mien, 

I To all that great or beauteous I had seen. 
Serene and bright his eyes, as solar beams 
Reflecting temper'd light from crystal streams ; 
Ruddy os gold his cheek ; his bosom fair 
As silver ; the eurl'd ringlets of his hair 
Black os the raven's wing ; his lip more rod 
Than east(>rn <'.oral, or the scarlet threa<l ; 
Kven his teeth, and white like a young flock 
Coeval, newly shorn, from the clear brook 
i Recent, and branching on the sunny rock. 
Ivory, with sapphires intt^rsporsed, ox^daius 
How white his hands, how bluo the inanlj* 
veins. 

Columns of polish'd marble, flmily set 
On golden bassos, are his logs and feet ; 

His stature all majestic, all . divine, 

Straight os the palm-tree, strong as is the 
pine. 

Saffron and myrrh are on his garments shed. 
And everlasting sweets bloom round his head. 
What Titter I h where am I ? wretched maid ! 
j Die, Abra, die : too plainly hast thou said 
Thy soul's desire to meet his high embrace. 
And blessing stamp'd upon thy future race ; 
To bid attentive nations bless thy womb. 
With tml^m monarchs charged, and Solomons 
to oome. 

Here o'er her speech her flowing eyes prevail. 

0 foolish maid ! and oh, unhappy ^de I * ^ 

1 saw her; *twas hnmaiiity ; it gave 
Some respite to the sorrows of my slave. 

Her fond excess proclaim'd her passion true, 

■ And generous pi^ to tbat trath was due. 


Well I introated her, who w<fli deserved : 

1 oall'd her often, for she always served. 

Use mode her person easy to my sight. 

And ease insensibly prodne^dd delight. 
Wlicuo’cr I revell'd in the women^s bowers 
(For first 1 sought her but at looser hours), . 
The apples she hail gather’d smelt most 
swi»ot, 

Tlio cake she kneaded was the savoury meat : 
But fruits their odour lust, and moats their 
taste, 

If gentle Abra had not dock’d the feast. 
Dishonour'd did the sparkling goblet stand, 
Unless roceivod from gentle Abra’s hand ; 

And, when the virgins funu'd the evening 
choir, 

Raising their voices to the master lyre. 

Too flat I thought this voice, and that too 
j shrill, 

One show’d too much, and one ton lif.tle skill ; 
j Nor could my soul npi>rovo the musitrs tone, 

I Till all was hush’d, and Abra sung alone. 
Fairer she seem'd distinguish'd from the 
rest. 

And licttcr mien disclosed, as better drost. 

A bright tiara round lior forehead tio<l. 

To justor bounds (*onHned its rising pride. 

The blushing ruby on her sm)wy breast 
Ren<it»r*d its panting whiteness more confoss’d; 
Bracelets of iHnirl gave rcuiudiiess to her arm, 
And every gotii augineiiieil every charm. 

Her Hcnses pleased, l>er beauty still improved, 
And she more lovely grew, as mure beloved. 

Matthriv Prior, — iioni 1064, Uied 1721. 


759 .— EPITAPH EXTEMPimfi. 

Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 

Hero lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The sou of Adam and of Ev(* ; 

Cun Stuart or Nassau claim higher ? 

Matiheu} Prior, — Horn 1004, Died 1721. 


760 .— FOB MY OWN MONUMENT. 

As doctors give physic by way of prevention. 

Matt, alive and in health, of his tombfitonc 
took care ; 

For delays are unsafe, and his pious intent 
tion 

May haply bo never fulfill'd by his heir. 

Then take Matt's word for it, the inmlptaSr la 
paid ; 

That the figure is fine, pray believe yoiar own 
® 5 • 

Yet credit but lightly what more may be 
said. 

For we flatter ourselves, and teseb nuuble to 
lie. 


AN EPITAPH. 


[Fifth Pbbiod.— 


MaTTHBW PRIOB-I 

Yet oonntinff an far aa to fifty bin years, 

Hih virtnoM and vices wore as other men's 
are ; 

lli^h Iioi)OH ho concoivod, and lio ninothcr'd^ 
^roat foars. 

In a life party-colour*d, half pleasure, half 
core. 

Nor to bnsincHH a drudtfo, nor to faction a 
slavo, 

Ho strove to make intorost and friHxIniii 
njfroo ; 

In public omployments indiiHtrioiis and {rnivc. 

And alone with his friends, Ijord ! how merry 
was ho. 

Now in ciinipufift* stiitcdy, now humbly on f<M»t, 

Both fortunes ho truMl, but to neitlicr woiiltl 
tniMt ; 

And whirl'd in tlu* round as the wheel turn'd 
about. 

Ho found riches hud wind's, and knew man 
was but dust. 

This verse, little polidi'd, thou(;h mi}rhty 
Hincere, 

Sots neithiT his titles mu* nu^rit to view ; 

It says that his relics ciill<s*te<l lie here, 

And no mortal yet knows if this may be true 

Fierce robbers there are that infest the hiprh* 
way, 

So Matt may bo kill'd, and his bones nexT 
found ; 

Folse witness at court, and fierce tempests at 
sea, 

So Mutt may yot ehanee to be hand'd or Ik* 
drown’ I, 

If his bones lio in earth, roll in msi, fly in 
air, 

To Fa^ wo must yield, and the thin(r is the 
same : 

And if passing thoti fiiv'st him a smile or a 
tear. 

Ho cores not — yot, prithee*, be kind to his 
fame. 

Matthew iVior. — liom lfi(»4, Died 1721. ' 


761.— AN EPITAPH. 

Intorr'd beneath this marble stone, 

lie sauntering Jack and idle Jotvu. 

'While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round this globe their courses run : 

If human things went ill or well. 

If changing empires rose or fell, 

The morning past, the evening came, 

And found Ws couple just the same. 

They walk'd and ate, goo<l folks : What then ? 
Why, then they, walk'd and ate again ; % 

They soundly iriept the night away ; 

Tliey did ju^ nothing all the day. 

Nor suiter either had, nor brother : 

They seem'd just tallied for eaeh other. 


Their Moral and Economy 
Most perfectly they made agree ; 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trespass'd on the other's ground. 

Nor fame nor censure they reganled ; 

They neither punish'd nor rewarded. 

He carml not wliat the footman did ; 

Her maids she ne'ithor praised nor chid : 

Sc every servant took his course. 

And, biul at first, they all grew worse. 

Slothful disorder fill'd his stable, 

Aitd sluttish plenty deck'd her table. 

Their beer was strong, their wine was port ; 
Th(*ir meal a as largo, their grace was short. 
Thc»y gave the poor the romnant meat, 

Just when it grew not fit to oat. 

They |)uid the church and |>arish rate. 

And took, but read not, the receipt , 

For which they claim'd their Suiitlay's due, 

C >f hlumboring in an upper pew. 

No man's defects sought they to know. 

So never mmle thom.solv<‘s a foe. 

No man's good deeds did they cimnncnd. 

So never raised themselves a friend. 

Nor cherish'il they relations poor, 

That might decrease their present store ; 

Nor bam nor house did they repair. 

That might oblige their future h(*ir. 

They neither added nor confounded , 

They neither wanted nor abounded. 

Nor tear nor smile did they employ 
At news of public grief or joy. 

When bells were rung anil bonfires miule« 

If ask’d, they ne’er denied their aid ; 

Their jug was to the ringers oarried, 

Whoever either died or miirricd, 

Their billet ut the fire was found, 

WhcK'ver was depc»scd or crown'd. 

Nor good, nor biul, nor fools, nor wise. 

They woidd not learn, nor could ad\ i>e : 
Without love, hatreii, joy, or fear. 

They k«l — a kind of — as it wore , 

Nor wish'd, nor citreil, nor laugh'd, nor cried ; 
And so they livotl, and so they dieil. 

Matthev' Prior.-^Borti lCfi4, Ihcd 1721. 


762. --ON BISHOP ATTERBURY'S 
BURYINO THE DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM. MDCCXX. 

** I have no hoxte^,’' the duke ho says, and 
dies ; 

sure, and certain holies." the prelato 
cries : 

Of these two learned peers, I pr'ythee, say* 
man. 

Who is the lying knave, the priest or layman P 

The dnke he stands an infidel confessed, 

*^He's onr dear brother," quoth the lordly 
priest. 

The duke, though knave, otill " brother dear," 
he cries; 

And who can say the reverend prelate Uee ? 

Matthew IVior.— Rum 169i, Died 1721. 


From leaO to 1737.] 


AN ODE FOB ST. CECILIA'S DAY. 


[JosBPH Addison. 


763 .— A SONG FOB ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 
AT OXFOBD. 

1. 

Cecilia, whose exalted hymns 
With joy and wonder fill the blest. 

In choirs of warblinji seraphims, 

Known and distinguish’d from the rest, 
Attend, harmonious saint, and see 
Thy vocal sons of harmony ; 

Attend, harmonious saint, and hoar our 
prayers ; 

Enliven all onr earthly airs, 

And, as thou sing’st thy God, teach us to sing 
of thee ; 

Tune every string and every tongue, 

Be thou the Muse and subject of our 
song. 

n. 

Let all Cecilia’s praise proclaim, 

- Employ the echo in her name. 

Hark how the flutes and iruinpctH raise. 
At bright Cecilia’s name, their lays ; 

’llio organ labours in her praise. 

Cecilia’s name does all our numbers grace, 
From every voice the tuneful accents fly. 

In Roariug irobles now it rises high, 

And now it sinks, and dwells upon the base. 
Cecilia's name through all the notes we 
sing. 

The work of every skilful tongue, 

The sound of every trembling string, 

The sound and triumph of our song. 

III. 

For ever consecrate the day 
To music and Cecilia ; 

Music, the greatest good that mortals 
know. 

And all of heaven we have below. 

Music con noble hints impart, 

Engender fury, kindle love ; 

With unsuspected eloquence can moive. 

And manage all the man with secret art. 
When Orpheus strikes the trembling 
lyre. 

The streams stand still, the stones 
admire ; 

The listening savages advance. 

The wolf and lamb around him trip. 
The bears in awkward measures leap. 
And tigers mingle in the dance. 

The moving woods attended, as ha play’d, 

And Bhodope was left without a shade. 

IV. 

Mnsio religions beats inspires, 

It wakes the soul, and lifts it high. 
And wings it with sublime desires. 

And fits it to bespeak the Deity. 

The Almighty listens to a tuneful tongue. 
And sesms well pleased and courted with 
a song. 


Soft movirg sounds and heavenly airs 
Give force to every word, and recommend our 
prayers. 

When time itself shall be no more, 

And all things in confusion hurl’d,' 

Music shall then exert its power, 

And sound survive the mins of the world : 
Then saints and angels shall agree 
In one eternal jubilee ; 

All heaven shall eidio with their hynma 
divine. 

And God himself with pleasure boo 
The whole creation in a chorus joiu. 

CHORUS. 

Consecrate the place and day 
To music and Cecilia. 

Let no rough winds approach, nor dure 
Invade the hallow'd boiiiids. 

Nor rudely shako the tuneful air, 

Nor spoil the fleeting sounds. 

Nor mournful sigh nor groan he hoard, 

But ghuinesH dwell on every tongue ; 

Whilst all, with voice and strings preparotl, 
Keep up the lond harmonious sung, 

And imitate the blest above, 

In joy, and harmony, anti love. 

Joitr^fh AthJintfv . — iforn 1072, Died 1700. 


764 ._AN ode for ST. CECILIA’S DAY. 

Prepare the hallow’d strain, my Muse, 

Thy softest sounds and Hweetest nuniliorH 
choose ; 

The bright Cocilia’n praise rehearse. 

In warbling wonls, and gliding verso. 

That smoothly run into a song. 

And gently die away, and molt upon the 
tongue. 

First let the sprightly violin 
The joyful melody begin, 

And none of all her strings bo mute ; 

While the sharp sound and shriller lay 
In BWCKst harmonious notes decay, 

Soften’d and mellow’d by the flute. 

** The flute that sweetly can complain, * 
Dissolve frozen nymph’s diwiain ; 
Panting sympathy impart, 

Till she partake her lover’s smart." 

CHORUS. 

Next, let the solemn or^ join 
Beligious airs, and strains divine, 

Such as may Uft us to the skies, 

And set all Heaven before our eyes : 

** Such as may lift ns to the skies ; 

So far at least till they 
Deseend with kind surprise, 

And meet our pious bara^y half-way." 

Let then the ^nmpet’s pierciiig sound 
Our ravish’d ears with pleasure wound. 




708SFB AdDIBOV.] 


A LETTER FROM ITALT. 


Tho Botil o’erpowerio(7 with delig^ht, 

An, with a qnick nnoommon ray, 

A Htroak of Hghtxiinfr cloarH tho day. 

Anil flaHhoH on tho sigrht. 

Ixst Echo too perform hor part, 

Frolonffinfc every noto with art. 

And in a low expirinfj^ Htroin 
Play all tho concert o*or aipain. 

Each wore the tuneful notes that linnf^ 

On briffht Cecilia’s charminfi^ iongtio : 

Notes that sacred heats inspired, 

And with roli^ouH ardour fired : 

Tho love-sick youth, that lonor suppress'd 
His smothorM passion in his breast. 

No sooner heanl the warbling dame, 

But, by tho secret influonco tuniM, 

He felt a new diviner flame, 

And with devotion bn ru’d. 

With ravish’d soul, aT*d looks amazed, 

Upon her lioautoous fiwjo ho gazofl ; 

Nor made his amorous complaint : 

In vain hor eyes his heart hod charm’d. 

Her heavenly voice hor eyes disarm’d. 

Ami chan|fod tho lover to a saint. 

CJKAND CHOKIJH. 

And now tho choir comiileto rejoices, 

With trembling strings and molting voices. 
Tho tuneful ferment rises high, 

And works with mingled melody : 

(^niok divisions run their rounds, 

A thousand trills and ciulveriug sounds 
In airy oireles o’er us fty. 

Till, wafted by a gentle briMjzo, 

'Fhoy faint and huigitish by degrees, 

And at a distance die. 

Joseph Addison , — /lent 1G72, IHvd 17011, 


765 .— A LETTER FROM I’l ALY. 

Wliilo you, my lord, tho rural shades admire. 
And from Britannia's public posts retire. 

Nor longer, hor ungrateful sons to please. 

For their advantage sacriticu your ease ; 

Mo into foreign realms my fate convoys. 
Through nations fruitful of ininmrtal lays. 
Whore the soft season and inviting clime 
Conspire to trouble your repose with rhyme 
For wheresoe’er I turn my ravish’d ej'cs. 
Gay gildbd gconoB and sliining prospects rise, 
Poetic fields oneonixnisn me around, 

\ And still I seem to tread on classic ground : 

I For hero the Muse so oft her harp has strung, 
I That not a mountain rears its hood unsung, 

I Ronowii’d in verse each shady thioket grows, 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. 
How am 1 pleased to secu^ the hills and 
woods 

For rising springs and celebrated floods ? 

To view the Na^, tumultuous in his course. 
And traoe the smooth CUtamnas to his 
source. 


[Fipth Psbiob. — ] 


To 800 the Mindo draw his watery store 
Through tho loflg windings of a fruitful shore, 

And hoary Albula’s infected tide 

O’er tho warm bed of smoking sulphur glide. 

Fired with a thousand raptures I survey 
Eridanus through flowery meadows stray, . 

Tho king of floods! that, rolling o‘’er the 
plains, 

Tho towering Alps of half their moisture 
drains, 

And proudly swoln with a whole winter's 
snowH, 

Distributes wrealth anti plenty where he flow's. 
SometirncK, misguided by the tuneful 
thrimg, 

I look for stroams immortalized in song, 

That lo.-t in silonco anil oblivion lie, 

(Dumb are their fonntaiiis and their channels | 

dry,) j 

Yet run for ever by tho Mnso's skill, j 

Anti in Ihc K'lnooih dcscrijithm murmur still. i 
Sonu-lirm*.-; to genilo Tiber I retire. 

And the fainc*tl river's empty shores atlmiro. 

That, destitute of strengili, derives its course 
From thrifty urns and an unfruitful source. 

Yet sung so often in poetic laj-s, 

With scorn tho Danube and the Nile surveys ; ’ 

So high the deathless Muse exalts her theme ! 
Such was tho Boyne, a poor inglorious 

strcam> 

That in Hibernian vales obscurely stray’d, ' 

And unobserved in W’ild meanders play’d ; j 

Till by your linos and Nassau's sword re- • 
nown’d. 

Its rising billows through the worlil resound, : 
Where’er tho hero’s godlike aiits can pieroc, ! 
Or w’h.ero tlio fame of an Immortal verso. I 

Oh ecuihl the Muse my ravish’d breast 

inspire i 

With warmth like yours, and raise on equal 

fire, ; 

Ummmb<»r’d beautio.s in niy verso should | 
Khine, 

And Virgil’s Italy should yield to mine ! | 

8eo how tho golden groves around ino 

smile, ; 

lliat shun tho coast of Britain’s stormy isle, I 

Or when transplanted and prescr\‘ed with j 
care, . I 

Curse tho cold clime, and starvo in northern j 
air. 

Hero kindly warmth their mounting juieo 
ferments 

To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents : 

Even tho rough » rocks with tender myrtle 
bloom. 

And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 

Bear mo, some god. to Baia's gentle seats. 

Or cover me in Umbria’s green retreats ; 

’Wliero western gales eternally reside. 

And all the seasons lavish all their pride t 
Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers together 
rise. 

And Hie whole yesar in gay eonltudon lies. 

Immortal gloriea in my mind revive. 

And in mj ml a thoosi^ passions strive, 
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When Rome’s exalted beauties I dosorj 
Magnificent in piles of rain lie. 

An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Hero fills my eye with terror and delight, 

That on its public shows unpeopled Borne, 

And held onorowded nations in its womb ; 

Hero pillars rough with soolpture pierce the 
* sides ; 

And hero the proud triumphal arches rise. 
Where the old Komans’ doathlcss acts dis- j 
play’d, j 

Their base, degenerate progeny upbniid ; j 

Whole rivers hero forsake the fields below, ! 

And wondering at their height through iiiry I 
channels flow. j 

Still to new kcciios my wandering Mii»o i 
retires, • j 

And the dumb show of breathing rturks j 
admiroH ; | 

Where the smooth <!hisol all its force has 
shown, 

And soften’d into Ihjsh the ragged stone. j 

Tn.solonni silence?, a miijcHti<* band, i 

Heroes, and gods, and Koman consuls stand ; i 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, j 

And emperors in Parian mai'lde frown ; I 

While the bright diimos, to whom they humble 
I sued, j 

i still show the cliamiH that ilu?ir proud hearts j 
subi]uo<l. i 

Fain would T I?a]jh.'iel*H godliktMirt rehearso, j 
And sliow the immortal labours in iny verso, j 
Where from the mingled strength of shoileand 
liglii -I 

A new creation rises to my sight, 

Such hcaveuly figures from Ins pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended colours glow. 
From theme to theme with secret pleasure 
toss’d, 

Amidst the soft variety I’m lost : 

Hero pleasing airs my ravish’d soul confound 
With circling notes and labyrinths of sound ; 
Hero domes and temples rise in distant views. 
And opening palaces invito my Muse. 

How has kind Heaven adorn’d the happy 
land. 

And scattorNFblossings with a wasteful liand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny 
shores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth 
impart. 

The smileH of nature and the charms of art, 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her haflpy plains ? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The reddening orange and the swelling 
grain : 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade repines : 
StarrBs, in the midst of nature’s bounty 
cursed. 

And in the louden vineyard dies for thirst. 

O liberty, ihoa goddess heavenly bright, 
ProfiiBe of bliis, sad ivegiiMii with dd^ 


Eternal pleasures in thy presenoe reign, 

And smiling plenty loads thy wanton train*; 
Easo<l of hor load, subjootion grows more 
light. 

And poverty looks choerfuJ in thy sight ; 

Thou mak'nt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'hi iKtauiy to the sun, and pleasure to the 
day. 

Thee. goddosA, ihco, Britannia’s islo adores; 
How has phe oft exhausted all her stores, 
lliiw oft in fields of doiith thy presence 
sought, 

Nor thinks tho mighty prize too dearly 
bought ! 

("In fonngu monutaiiis may the sun refino 
I'ho grape's soft jiih^o, and molhuv it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil. 

And tho fat oJivo swell wif.li floods of oil r 
We envy not tho wanner clime, that lies 
In ton dogrt*eM of more iiKliilgent skies, 

Nor at the coarseness of our hf'avun ropino. 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads 
shine ; 

'ris liberty tb»at crowns Briiaitnia’s isle, 

And makes hc»r barren ro<‘.ks and her bleak 
mountains smile. 

r>th(>rs with towering piles may ploasc the 
sight, 

And in tlieir proud aspiring tlomos delight ; 

A nicer touch to the stnd/ch’d canvas give. 

Or teach their anim:itcd rocks to live : 

’Tis Britain’s care to watch o’er Europe's fate, 
Ainl hold in balanco each contending state, 
To thrtiaten bold prcHuniptuous kings with 
war, 

And answer her afllictcd neighbours’ prayer. 
Tho Dauo and Swede, roused up by fierce 
alarms. 

Bless tho wise conduct of licr pious arms : 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors cease, 
And all tho northern world lies hush’d in 
pciMje. 

Tho ambitious Gaul beholds with soorot 
dreotl 

Her thunder aim’d at his aspiring henx]. 

And fain her go<lliko sons would disunite 
By foreign gold, or by »lf»me«tio 4<pito : 

But strives in vain to contiuer or <Uvide, 
Whom Nassaii’s arms defend and connmls 
guide. 

p’irod with tho name, which I so oft have 
found 

The distant olime« and * different temgnee 

resound, 

I bridle in my stniggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

But. I’ve already troubled you too kmg. 

Nor dare attempt a more adventnrona song. 
My humble verse demands a softer theme, 

A painted meadow, or a purling stream ; 

Unfit for heroes, whom immorU lays, 

And lines like Virgil’s, or lilflh yoirs, riionld 
praise. 

Joseph AddiBon-^^Bom 1672, Died 1709. 
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766.— AN ODE. 

Tlio HpaciouR firmamont on higb, 

With all tho blue othoroal Hky, ^ 

And Hpangled hoaven», a shining frame, 
Thoir groat Original proclaim. 

Tho unwearied Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator’s power disjiluy ; 

And piiblishes, to every land, 

Tho work of an almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

Tho Moon takes up tho wondrous tale ; 

And nightly, to tho listening Earth, 

Uepoats the story of her birth : 

Whilst all tho stars that round her burn, 
And all tho planets, in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And Hproiul the truth from polo to pole. 

What though, in solemn silonoe, all 
Move round tho dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though no real voice, nor sound 
Amidst thoir radiant orbs bo found : 

In reason’s oar they all ri^joico. 

And utter forth a gloriou.s voice ; 

For ever ^^inpfing ns they shine : 

“ Tho hand that made us is divine.’* 

Joseph Aihfiso)), — Horn 1G72, Died 1709. 


767.— A IIYMX. 

Wlien all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul Hurv4\VM ; 

TrjuiHporl«-d with tho view, Tin lo.Ht 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

O how shall worths with etpiul warmth 
The gratituile decluit*. 

That glows within my ravi.shM heart I 
ihit thou ennst rt^atl it there. 

Thy providence my lift' sustain’d, 

And all my wants redress’d. 

When in tho silent w'omb 1 lay, 

And hung uiH>n the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries | 

Thy mercy lent an oar, j 

Ere yet my feeble tlionghts hatl Icomt 

I’o form thomselvoH in prayer. j 

Unnumbor'd comforts to my soul i 

Thy tender cure bestow’d, 

Before my infant heart conceived 
From wheuco those com fort. s flow’d. 

When in tho slipiH'ry pailks of youth 
With heedless steps I mn, 

Tliinc arm unseen ('oiivey'd me safe, 

And led me up to man. 

Through hiuden dangers, toils, anti death, 

It gently olear'd my way 5 

And through the pleasing enaros of vice, 
4dore to be fear’d than they. 


When worn with sickness, oft hast Tb.c^V. 
With health renew’d my face ; 

And when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
Bovived my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my enp run o’er. 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life, 

'Phy gDodness I’ll pursue ; 

And after death, in distant worlds, 

Tho glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My over-grateful heart, i.) Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity, to Thoo 
A joyful song I’ll raise ; 

For, oh ! eternity ’s too short 
To utter all thy praise. 

JosejyJi Addison. — Horn 1672, Died 1709. 


768.— AN ODE. 

How arc thy servants Most, O Lord ! 

How sure is thoir defence ! 

Etonial wisdom is their guide. 

Their help Omniputeiico. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote, 
Siipporteil by thy care. 

Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt, 
And breathed in tainted air. 

Thy moToy sweeten’d every soil. 

Made every region please ; 

’Fhe hoary Alpine hills it wiurm’d, 

And smooth’d the Tyrrhene seas. 

Think, O my soul, devoutly think. 

How, with affrighted eyes. 

Thou saw’st the wide-extended deep 
In all its horrors rise. 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

And fear in every heart ; 

’When waves on waves, and gnlphs on 
gulpha, 

O’eroamo the pilot's art. 

Tet then from all my griefs, O liOrd, 

Thy mercy set me iroo ; f 
Whilst, in the oonfidenoe of pnyer, 

My soul took hold on Thee. 
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For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew Thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired, 
Oboiliont to thy will ; 

The sc> that roar’d at thy command, 

At thy command was still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 

Thy goodness I’ll adore ; 

And praise Thee for thy mercies jtacst, 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life, if Thou presorv’st my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 

And death, if death must 1>e niy doom, 
Shall join my soul to Thee. 

Jost'ph Addimm. — linta 1072, Divd 1709. 


769.— A HYMN. 

When rising frtuii the bctl of death, 
0*erwhf*lni\l with guilt and fear, 

I see luy Maker face to face ; 

O how shall I appear ! 

If yet, while pardon may be found, 

And mercy may bo sought, 

My heart with inward horror shrinks, 

And ireinblcs at the thought : 

When Thou, O Lord, shult stand disclosed 
In majesty severe, 

And sit in judgment on my soul ; 

O how shall 1 appear ! 

But Thou hast told the troubled sold, 

Who docs her sins lament. 

The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall cndlc.ss woe prevent. 

Then eoe the sorrows of my heart. 

Ere yet it be too late ; 

And add my Saviour’s dying groans, 

To give those sorrow's weight. 

For never shall my soul despair 
Her pardon to procure. 

Who know'H thy only Son has died 
To make that pardon sure. 

Joseph Addistni, — Born 1672, Died 1709. 


770.— PARAPHRASE ON PSALM XXIH. 

The Lord my i>a8tuie shall prepare, 

And feed me with a shephe^’s care ; 

His presence shall my wants supply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye : 

My noon-day walks He shall attend. 

And all my midnight hoars defend. 


When in the sultry glebe 1 faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant ; 

To fertile voles and dewy meads 
My weary wandering stops Ho leads : 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Though in the paths of death I tread, 

With gloomy horrors overspread, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill. 

For Thou, O I.ord. art with mo still ; 

Thy friendly crook shall give mo aid. 

And guide mo through the drca<iful shiido. 

Though in a bare and ruggoti way, 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 

Thy bounty shall my wants bogiiilo : 

The barren wilderness sliall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And siroiuiiH sliull murmur all around. 

Jose^di Addisuit. — Jiorn 1672, Divd 1709. 


77i.-~MOHNlN(jl. 

Now hardly here and there a hatkney-coooh 

Appearing showed the. ruddy morn's a]>proach. 

Thu slipshod 'prentiee from his master's door 

Had pan^d the dirt, and sprinkled round the 
floor. 

Now Moll had whirled her mop with dexterous 
airs, 

I^eparcii to scrub tlwi entry and the stairs. 

The youth with brooiny stumps began to 
trace 

The kennel’s edge, where wheels had worn the 
place. 

Tlic small-coal man was heard with cadence 
deep, 

Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney- 
Kwe<jp : 

Duns at liis lordshij/s gate began to meet ; 

And brick-dust Moll hutl scream’d through half 
tlio street. 

The turnkey now his flt^ck returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nights to steal f<ir fees ; 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 

And schoolboys Jag with Hutchels ii' their 
hands. 

Jonathan Bivift. — Born 1667, Died 1745. 


772.— DESCRIPTION OF A CITY 
SHOWER. 

Careful observers may foretell the hour 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower. 
While rain depends, the pensive cat gives 
o’er 

Her fV«>licB, and pursues her toil no more. 
Returning home at n^ht, yoa'U find the 
sink 

Strike your offended sense with doable stink. 

84 
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On SmulayA, after evo^fT prayer, 

He gathora the parish there ; 

Pointa oat the place of either yew, 

Here Baucis, there Philemon grew, 

Till once a parson of onr town, 

To mend his bam, out Bancia down ; 

At which, 'tis hard to be believed, 

How much the other tree woa grieved ; 

Grow scrubby, died a*top, was stunted ; • 

So the next parson stubbed and burnt it. 

Jonathan Swift— Bom 1C67, Died 1745. 


774.— VERSES ON HIS OWN DEATH. 

As Boohefouoault his maxima drew 
Prom nature, I believe them true : 

They argue no oorrupted mind 
In him ; the fault is in mankind. 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breoat : 

“ In all distroases of our friends. 

Wo ftrat oonault our private ends ; 

While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 

Points out some oiroumstanoo to please us.’* 
If this perhaps your imtionce move. 

Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold witli envious eyes 
Our equal raised above our si/o. 

Who would not at a crowded show 
Stand high himself, keep othitrM low ? 

I love ray friend as well as you ; 

But why should he obstruct my view ? 

Then lot mo have the higher post ; 

Suppose it but an inch at most. 

If in a battle you should fiiul 
One, whom you love of all mankind. 

Had aomo heroic action done, 

A obampion kill'd, or trophy won ; 

Rather than thus bo over-topt, 

Would you not wish his laurels crop! ? 

Dear honest Nod is in tlio gout, 

Lies racked with pain, and you without : 
How patiently you hoar him Igrosn ! 

How glad the case is not your own ! 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as well as he -f 
But, rather than they should excel. 

Would wish his rivals all in hell ? 

Her end when Emulation misses, 

She turns to envy, stings, and hisses : 

The strongest friendship yields to pride, 
Dnleas the odds bo on our fddo. 

Vain human kind ! fantastic race ! 

Thy various follies who can trace ? 

Self-loyo, ambition, envy, pride. 

Their empire in onr hearts divide. 

Give others riohos, power, and station, 

'Tie all to mo an afrarpation. 

I have no title to aspire; 

Tot, when you sink, 1 seem the higher. 

In Pope 1 oannot r^ a line. 

Bat vrith a sigh I wish it mlM ; 


When ho can in one couplet fix 
More sense than I can do in six ; 

It gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry, ** Pox take him and his wit ! 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay 
In my own humorous biting way. 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend. 

Who dares to irony pretend. 

Which I was born to introduce, 

Refined it first, and showed its use. 

St. John, as well as Pulteney, knows 
That I had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of date. 

Could maul a minister of state. 

If they have mortified my pride. 

And made me throw my pen aside ; 

If with snoh talents Heaven hath blesa'd ’em, 
Have I not reason to detest ’em ? 

To all my foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy gifts, but never to my friend : 

I tamely can endure the first ; 

But this with envy makes mo burst. 

Thus much may serve by way of proem ; 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

‘ The time is not remote when I 
Must by the course of nature die ; 

When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends ; 

And, though ’tis hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good, 

Yot thus, mothinks, I hear them speak : 

** See how the Doan begins to break ! 

Poor gentleman, ho droops apace ! 

Yon plainly find it in his face. 

Tliat old vertigo in his hood 
Will never leave him till ho ’s dead. 

Besides, his memory deca3’'s : 

Ho recollects not what ho sa^'s ; 

Ho cannot call his friends to mind ; 

Forgets the place where last ho dined *, 

Plies 3'ou with stories o’er and o'er ; 

Ho told them fifty times before. 

How does ho fancy wo can sit 
To hear his out-of-fashion wit ? 

But he takes up with younger folks. 

Who for his wine will boar Iris jokes. 

Faith, ho miut make his stories shorter. 

Or change his comrades once a qnartor ; 

In half the time he talks them round. 

There must another set be found. 

For poetry, he’s past his prime : 

Ho takes an hour to find a rhyme ; 

His fire is out, his wit decayed. 

His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade. 

Fd have him throw away his pen— 

I But there’s no talking to some men.” 

And then their tenderness appMurs 
By adding hurgely to my years : 

** He’s older than he would bo reckon'd^ 

And w^ remembers Charles ^e Second 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine ; 

And that, 1 doubt, is no good sign. 

His stonuMsh too begins to fail ; 

Last year we thoiight him strong and ]iale>; 
But now he’s quite another thing : 

1 wish he may hold oqt till spring/* 
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They hug themeelTea end leeson thug : 

It is not yet so bad with us ! '* 

In such a case they talk in tropes, 

And by their fears express their hopes. 
Some great misfortune to portend, 

No enemy can match a friend. 

With all the kindness they profess. 

The merit of a luoky guess 
(When daily how-d'ye’s come of course, 
And servants answer, Worse and worse ! 
Would please them bettor, than to tell. 
That, God bo praised, the Doan is well.'* 
Then he who prophesied the best, 
Approves hifl foresight to the rest ; 

“You know' I always fear'd the worst, 

And often told you so at first.** 

Ho*d rather choose that 1 should die, 

Than his predictions prove a lie. 

Not one foretells 1 shall recover ; 

But all agree to give me over. 

Yet should soiiio neighbour fool a pain 
Just in the parts where 1 complain ; 

How iiiiiiiy a message would lie send ! 
What hearty prayers that 1 should mend ! 
Inquire what regimen 1 kept ? 

What gave me ease, and how I slept ? 

And more lament when I was dead, 

Than alt tliu snivcllors round my bed. 

My good coiiqianions, never fear ; 

For, though 5'ou may mistake a year, 
Though your prognostics run too fast, 
They must bo vcrifie<l at last. 

Behold the fatal day arrive ! 

“ How is the Dean ? ’* — “ He’s just alive,” 
Now the deiMirting prayer is road ; 

Ho hjvrdly broatiie.s — the Dean is dead. 

Before the passing-bell begun, 

The nows through half the town is run. 

“ Oh ! may wo all for death prepare ! 

What has ho left ? and who’s his heir ? ” 

“ 1 know no more than wliat the news is ; 
’Tis all botiuouthM to piiblio uses.” 

“ To public uses ! there’s a whim ! 

What had the public done for him ? 

More envy, avarice, and pride : 

He gave it all — but first he died. 

And hod the Doan, in all the nation. 

No worthy friend, no poor relation ? 

So really to do strangers good. 

Forgetting his owm flesh and blood I ” 

Now (irub-strect wits are all employ’d ; 
With elegies the town is cloy’d : 

Some p.*i.ragraph in every paper. 

To curse the Doan, or bless the Drapier. 

The doctors, tender of their fame, 
Wisely on me lay all the blame. 

Wo must confess, his case was nice ; 

But he would never take advice. 

• Had he been ruled, for aught appears. 

He might have lived these twenty years : 
For, whoa we open’d him, we found 
That all his vital parts were sound.” 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 
’Tla Md at court, “ the Dean is dead.” 
And Lady Suffolk, in the spleen, 

Buna laaghiiig up to tdl t^ qneeu. 


The queen, ao grasiona, mild, , and good. 

Cries, “ Is be gone ! 'tia thna lui diovdd. 

He’s dead, you say ; then let him rot i. 

Tm glad the medals were forgot. 

I promised him, 1 own ; but when F 
I only was tlio princess then : 

But now, as consort of the king. 

You know, 'iis quite another thing.” 

Now Chartres, at Sir Robert’s levee, 

Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy ; 

“ Why, if ho died without his shoes,” 

Cries Bob, “ I’m sorry for the news : 

Oh, wore the wretch but living still, 

And in his place my good friend Will ! 

Or hod a mitre on Ms heiul, 

Provided Boliugbroko wore dead ! '* 

Now Curll his shop from rubbish drains : 
Three genuine tomes of Swift’s remains ! 

And then, to make them pass the glibber, 
Revised by Tibbalds, Moore, and (Hbbor. 

He’ll treat mo as ho does iny betters. 

Publish my will, my life, my letters i 
Revive the libels bom to die ; 

Which Po|>o must boar os well as ]. 

Here shift the scene to represent 
How those I love my doafh lament. 

Poor PojK) w'ill grieve a month, and Guy 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 

The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 

“ I’m sorry — but we all must die ! ” 
Indiiroronco, clad in wisdom’s guiso, 

All fortitude of mind snpidios : 

For how can stony Vvowels molt 
In those who never pity felt ! 

*Wlien we are lash’d, they kiH.s the red, 
Resigning to the will of God. 

The fools, my jupiors by a year, 

Are tortured with susponso and fear ; 

Who wisely thought my ago a screen, 

When death api>roach'd, to stand between : 
The screen removed, their hearts are trembling; 
'fhey mourn for mo without dissembling. 

My female friends, whoso tender hearts 
Have better leam'd to ar?t their parts, 

Receive the nows in doleful dumps r 
“ The Dean is dead : (l^y what is tnimps P) 
Tlion, Lord have mercy on his soul ! 

(Ladies, I’ll venture for the vole.) 

Six deans, they say, must bear tlio jjall : 

(I wish I know what king to call.) 

Madame, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so gootl a friend P 
No, madame, ’tis a shocking sight ; 

And ha’s engaged to-morrow night : 

My lady Club will take it ill, 

If ho should fail her at quailrillo. 

He loved the Dean— -(I load a heart :) 

But dearest friends, they say, must part. 

His time was come ; he ran bis race ; 

We hipe he’s in a better places” 

Why do we grieve that friends should die ? 
No loss more easy to raj^ly. 

One year is ppmt ; a different scene !' 

No farther menUan of the. Dean, 
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On Snndayii, aftor emdre is miss’d, 

Hs gathers aU the id exist. 

Points out the plf favcmrite of Apollo P 
Here Baucis, tbu his works must follow ; 

Till once a P 9 ^> the common fate ; 

To mend h;t wit is out of date. 

At whicl-country squire to Lintot goes, 

How nes for Swift in verso and prose. 

Grew Lintot, ** 1 have heard the name ; 

Soe died a year ago.” — ” The same.” 

He searohes all the shop in vain. 

** Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane : 

1 sent them, with a load of books, 

Last Monday to the pastry-cook’s. 

To fancy they could live a year ! 

I find yon’ro but a stranger here. 

The Dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. 

His way of writing now is i)ast : 

The town has got a better taste. 

I keep no antiquated stuff ; 

But spick and span 1 have enough. 

Pray, do but give me leave to show ’em : 
Here’s Colley Cibber’s birth-day poem. 

This ode you never yet have seen, 

By Stephen Duck, npon the queen, 
liion here’s a letter finely penn’d 
Against the Craftsman and his friend : 

It clearly shows that all rofleotion 
On ministers is disaffection. 

Next, here's Sir Itobert's vindication. 

And Mr. Henley's last oration. 

The hawkers have not got them yet : 

Your honour please to buy a set ? 

Here’s Wolston's troc^ts, the twelfth edition ; 

*Tis read by every politician t 

The country ic embers, when in town, 

To all their boroughs send them down ; 
Yon never mot a thing so iimart ; 

The courtiers have them all by heart : 
Those maids of honour who can read, 

Are taught to use them for their croofl. 

The rovonmd author's goo<l intention 
Hath boon rowardoil with a pension : 

He doth an honour to his gown. 

By bravely running priest-craft down : 

Ho shows, as sure as God’s in Gloucester. 
That Moses was a grand impostor ; 

That all his miracles wore cheats. 
Perform’d as jugglers do their fc.].tb ; 

Tlie church had never such a writer : 

A shame ho had not got a mitre ! 

Snpposo mo dead ; and then suppose 
A Hub assembled at the Bose ; 

'Whore, from discourso of this and that. 

1 grow the subject of tbeir chat. 

And while they toss ray name about. 

With favour some, and some without ; 

One, quite indifferent in the cause, 

My charaotor impartial draws. 

” The Dean, if we believe report, 

Was never ill wwohred at court, ^ 

Although, ironically flyave, 

Ho shamed tho fool, and lash’d the knave ; 
To steal ahint was never known. 

But what he writ was all hie own.” 


“ Sir, 1 have heard another story ; 

He was a most confounded Tory, 

And grew, or he is much belied, 

Extremely dull, before he died.” 

” Can we the Drapier then forget P 
Is not our nation in his debt ? 

’Twas he that writ the Drapier’s letters ! 

** He should have left them for his betters : 
Wo bad a hundred abler men, 

Nor need depend upon his pen. — 

Say what you will about his reading. 

Ton never eon defend his breeding ; 

Who, in his satires running riot, 

Conld never leave the world in quiet ; 
Attacking, when ho took the whim, 

Court, city, camp — all one to him. — 

Bnt why would ho, except he slobber’d. 
Offend our patriot, great Sir Bobert, 

Whose counsels aid the sovereign power 
To save tho nation every hour ! 

What scenes of evil he unravels, 

In satires, libels, lying travels ; 

Not sx>aring his own clergy cloth, 

Bnt eats into it, like a moth ! ” 

” Perhaps I may allow tho Doan 
Had too much satire in his vein. 

And seem’d detorminoil not to starve it. 
Because no ago could more deserve it. 

Yet malice never was his aim ; 

Ho lash’d tho vice, but Bi>arod tho ncllne. 

No individual conld resent, 

Whore thousands equally were meant : 

His satire points at no defect, 

But what all mortals may correct ; 

For ho abhorr'il the seiisolobg tril>o 
Who call it humour when tlicy gibo : 

Ho spared a hump, or crooked nose, 

Whose owners set not up for beaux. 

True gennino dulnoss moved his jdty. 

Unless it offer’d to be witty. 

Those who their ignorance confest, 

He ne'er offended with a jest ; 

But laugh'd to hoar an idiot quote 
A verso from Horace loam’d by rote. 

Vice, if it e’er can be abash'd, 

Must bo or ridioiiled or lash'd. 

If you resent it, who’s to blame ? 

He neither knows you. nor your name. 
Should vice expect to 'scaiie robtdee, 

Because its owner is a duke ? 

His friendships, still to few confined. 

Were always of the middlmg kind ; 

No fools of rank, or mongrel brood. 

Who fain would pass for lords indeed : 

'Where titles give no right or power. 

And iieorago is a wither'd flower ; 

He would l^ve deem'd it a disgrace. 

If such a wretch had known his face, 

I On rural squires, that kingdom’s bane^ 

He vented oft his wrath in vain : 

••••••• squires to market brooght. 

Who sell their Bonls and **** for nought ; 
The •••• go joyful book. 

To rob the bhn^, their tenants rabk ; 

Go snaoks witli ••••• jnsticse. 

And keep the peaos to pidk up fees ; 
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III ereiy job to have a sham, 

A gaol or tnminke to repair ; 

And turn to poblio roadb 

Commodiona to their own abodes. 

I He never thought an honour done him, 

I Because a peer was proud to own him : 

I Would ratW slip aside, and choose 
I To talk with wits in dirty shoos ; 

I And scorn the tools with stars and garters. 
I So often seen caressing Chartres. 

' He never courted men in station, 

Nor persons hold in admiration ; 

Of no man's greatness wilh afraid, 

Because he sought for no man's aid. 
lliongh trusted long in great affairs, 

I Ho gave himself no haughty airs : 

I Without regarding private ends. 

' Spent all his eriHlit for his frumds ; 

, And only ehoso the wi^c and good ; 

No flatterers ; no allies in blood : 

But hucc'our’d virtue in cHstress, 

And seltloin failM of good siieecss ; 

As ninnbers in their hearts miisf own, 

Who, but for him, had been unknown. 

He kept with ]iriijees due tlceoriim ; 

I Yet never sfood in nwo before ’em. 

He follow'd Davitl's K'msou just ; 

In prin<»os never put hib frust : 

Aw<l, would you make him truly sour, 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 

The Irisii Honato if yon named. 

With >\)mt impatienee lie dcMdaiiu'd ! 

Fair ltukui y w*ub nil hi-x ery ; 

For her he stood prepared to die ; 

For her he boldly stood alone ; 

For her he oft exposed his own. 

Two kingfloms, just as fiu'tioii led, 

Had set a prieo upon his licad ; 

But not a traitor could he found, 

, To sell him for six hundred pound. 

Had he hut spared his ionguo and pen. 
He might have rose like other men : 

But power was never in his thought, 

And wealth he valued not a groat : 
Ingratitude ho often found. 

And pitied those who meant the wound ; 
But kept the ienonr of his mind, 

’ To merit well of human-kind ; 

Nor made a Hoorifice of tho<<e 
Who still were true, to please his foea 
He labour'd inaiiy a fruitless hour, 

To reconcile his fiiends in power ; 

, Saw mischief by a faction browing, 

While they pur.suod each other's ruin. 

> But, finding vain was all bis care, 

' He left the court in mere despair. 

And, oh ! how short are human schoraeg ! 
Here ended all our golden dreams. 

Wbat St. John's skill in state affairs, 

Wbat Ormond’s valour, Oxford's cares. 

To save their sinking country lent. 

Was all destroy'd by one event. 

Too soon that predons life was ended, 

On whjch alone our weal depended. 

When up a dangerous faction starts. 

With wrath and vengeanoe in their hearts 


By solemn league and oovonsut bound, 

To ruin, slaughter, and confound } 

To turn religion to a fable. 

And make the government a Babel ; 

Pervert the laws, disgrace the gown, 

Corrupt the senate, rob the crown s 
To sacrifice Old Fiigland's glory, 

And make her iufamouK in story : 

When such a icnipost shook tlio land, 

How could unguurdod virtue stand ! 

With horror, grief, dcs]itur, the Doan 
Beheld the dire destructive scene : 

His friends in exile, or the Tower, 

Himself within the frown of power ; 

Pursued by base euvonom’d ijons, 

For to the land of s and fens ; 

A servile race in folly iiur»od, 

Who truckle most, when treated worst. 

By innocence and resolution, 

He boro continual pcrHocutioii ; 

While' numbers to preferment rose, 

Whose merit was to bo his foes ; 

I When ev'xi his own familiar friends, 

* Intent upon their private ends. 

Like ronegadoim now ho fools. 

Against him lifting up thoir heids. 

I Tho Dean did, by his pen, dgfeat 
An infamous dcstrnctivo idieiit ; 

Taught fools their interest how to know, 

Anfi gave tlioni arms to ward tho blow. 

Kuvy hath own'd it was his doing, 
j To savo that ha}>loHb land from ruin ; 

I While they who at tho stoorago stoo4l. 

And reap'd tho profit, Koiight his blood. 

To save them from their evil fate, 

{ In him was bold a crime of state. 

I A wicked monster on tho bench, 

. Whoso fury blood could never cjM*iich : 

As vile and proflig.'vto a villain, 

As modem Scroges, or old Trcs'iliaii ; 

Who long all justice had discarficd. 

Nor fear'd bo Clod, nor man rogardi'd : 

Vow’d on tho Dean his rage to vent, 

And make him of liis zeal repent : 

But Heaven his iiiii(*cenco defends, 

Tho grateful people stand his friends ; 

Not straiiiH of law, nor judges’ frown, 

Nor topics brought to please the crown, 

Nor witness hired, nor jury pick'd, 
l*revail to bring him in convict. 

In exile, with a steady heart, 

Ho Hiicnt his life’s declining part ; 

Where folly, pride, and faction sway, 

Remote from St. John, Pope, and flay." 

** Alas, pour Dean ! his only scope 
Was to lU held a misanthrope. 

This into general odium drew him, 

Which if he liked, much good may 't do him^ 
His zeal was not to lash our crimes, 

But discontent against the times : 

For, had we made him timely offers, 

To nLse his post, or fill his oqffers. 

Perhaps be might have trockM down. 

Like other brethren of Lis gown ; 

For party he would aearoe have bled - 
I say no more--*beca«ue he's dead. — 
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Wbat writingM has he left behind ? '* 

** I hear they’re of a difforont kind : 

A few in verfie ; but most in prose — ** 

** Some high-flown pamphlets, I suppose 
All scribbled in the worst of times, 

To palliate his friend Oxford’s crimes ; 

To praise queen Anno, nay more, defend her. 
As never favouring the Pretender : 

Or libels yet conceard from sight, 

Against the court to show his spite : 

Perhaps his travels, part the third ; 

A lie at every secontl word — 

Offensive to a loyal ear : — 

But — not one Mormon, you may swear/* 
lie know an hundred pleasing Mtories, 
With all the turns of Whigs and Tories : 

Was ohoorful to his dying «lay ; 

And friends would let him have his way. 

As for his works in verse or prose, 

I own myself no judge of those. 

Nor can I toll what critics tlunight them ; 

But this 1 know, all people bouglit them, 

As with a moral view design’d 
To please and to rerorm mankind : 

And, if ho often miss’d his aim. 

The world must own it to their shamu, 

The praise is his, and theirs the blame. 

Ho gtivo the little wealth he hail 
To build a Iiouho for fools and mad ; 

To show, by one satiric toindi, 

No nation wanted it so much. 

That kingdom ho liiul loft bis debtor ; 

I wish it soon may have a bettor. 

And, since you dread no further lashes, 
Methiuks you i lay forgive bis ashes.” 

Jamiiha . Swift, — llurn 1(J07, Died 1715. 


775.-_THE GUAND QUESTION 
DEBATED. 

Thus spoke to my Inil;^' the knight full of 
care : 

“ Ijot mo have your advice in a weighty affair. 

This Hamilton’s bawn, whiliit it sticks on my 
hand. 

I loi>o by the house what I got by the hind ; 

But how to disiMjso of it to the Imst bidder. 

For a barrack or malt-houso, we now mii.'it 
consider. 

First, lot mo suppose I make it a malt- 
house. 

Here I have computcxl the profit will fall t’ 
ns ; ; 

There’s nine hundred pounds for labour and ; 
grain, 

I inoroaso it to twelve, so three hundrixl 
remain ; 

A handsome addition for wine and good 
oheer, ^ 

Three dishes A day, and throe hogsheads a | 
year: 

With a dozen large vessels my vault shall bo \ 
stored ; 1 

No little sorub joint shall come on my board ; \ 


And you and the Dean no more shall combine 
To stint me at night to one bottle of wine ; 
Nor shall I, for his humour, permit you to 
purloin 

A stone and a quarter of beef from my 
surloin. 

If 1 make it a barrack, the crown is my 
tenant ! 

My dear, I have i)ondor*d again and again 
on ’t : 

In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my 
rent ; 

Whatever they give mo, T must bo content. 

Or join' with the court in every debate ; 

And rather than that, 1 would lose my 
estate.” 

Thus QTidod the knight ; thus began his meek 
wife : 

It must, and it shall be a barrack, my life. 
I’m grown a mere mopu.s ; no company 
comes. 

But a rabble of tenants, and rusty dull 
Rums : 

With parsons what lady can keesp herself 
cloati ? 

I'm all over daub’d when I sit by the Dean. 
But if you will give us a barrack, my dear, 
The captain, I’m sure, will alwa 3 's come 
hero ; 

I then shall not value his Deanship a straw. 
For the ouptaiii, 1 wamuit, will keep him in 
awe ; 

Or should ho protend to bo brisk and alert, 
Will toll him that chaplains shoiibl not bo so 
l>ert ; 

Tlint men c»f his coat should be minding their 
prayers, 

And not among ladies to give themselves 
airs.’* 

Thus argued my lady, but argued in vain ; 
The knight hi.s opinion resolved to maintain. 

But Ilaiinah, who listen'd to all that was 
past. 

Ami could not endure so vulgar a taste. 

As soon as her ladyship call'd to l o drest, 
Crieil, *• Madam, why surely niy master *b 
po.ssest ! 

Sir Arthur the maltster ! how fine it will 
sound ! 

I’d rather the l>awn wore sunk under ground. 
But madiun, I guess’d there would never come 

gOCKl, 

When I saw him so often with Darby and 
Wood. 

And now my dream *s out ; for I was a- 
dream'd 

That I saw a huge rat — O dear, how I 
Roroam’d \ 

And after, methought, I had lost my new 
shoe.s ; 

And Holly, she said, 1 should hoar some ill 
news. 

Dear madam, had 3 raa but the spirit to 
tease. 

You might have a barrack whenever you 
plaaM: 
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And, madam, I alwaja believed you so etont, At last cornea the troop by the word of oom- 
That for twenty denials you would not give | mand, 

out. ; Drawn up in our court; whim the captain 

If I hod a husband lilro him, I purtost, | cries, Stand ! 

TiU he gave me my will, I would give him no ; Your ladyship lifts up the sash to be seen 
rest ; • (For sure 1 hatl disen’d you out like a queen). 

And, rather than come in the some pair of ; The captain, to show lie is proud ot the 

sheets ! favour, 

With such a cross man, I w*ould lie in the ' Looks up to your window, and cocks up his 
streets ; ! bcavor. 

But, madam, I bog you contrivo and invent, I (His beaver is cock'd ; pray, madam, mark 
And worry him out, till ho gives his consent. that, 

Dear madam, whene'er of a bai*rack I tliink, • For a captain of hcjrso never takes off bis 

An 1 were to bo bang'd, I can’t sloop a wink : j hat. 

For if a now crotchet comes into my brain, i llccauKO ho has never a hand that is idle ; 

I can't got it out, though I'd never so fain. • For the right holds the sword, and the loft . 

I fancy olroaily a barrack contrived { bolds the bridle :) ^ 

At Hamilton’s bawn, and the troop is arrived ; . Then flonrishos thrice his sword in the air, 

Of this, to bo sure, ISir Arthur has warning, i As a compliment duo to a huly so fair ; 

And waits on the ciiptuiii betimes tlie next ; (How i tremble to think of the blood it hath 
nioriiiiig. spilt ;) 

Now sec, when ihc 3 ' meet, how their honours j Then he lowers down the point, and kisHos Uie 
behave ; 1 hilt. 

‘ Noble captain, your servant * — ‘ Sir Arthur, j Your latlyship smiles, and thus you begin ; 

your shive ; | * Pray, captain, be pleased to alight and walk 

You honour mo much ’ — ‘ The honour is i in.* 

mine.’ — j The captain Haliitcs you w’ith congee pro- 

* 'Twos a sad rainy night * — * Hut the morning ! found, 

is fine.' I And your ladyship curtsies halLwMy to tho 

‘ Pray how does my la<ly t ’ — ‘ My wife ’« at ground. 

your servi<!e,* 1 * Kit, run to your master, and bid him come 

‘ I think 1 luivc soon her picture by Jervas.’ — \ to us ; 

* Good morrow, good cuptuin. I'll wait on you I I’m sure he'll bu proutl of Uie honour you do 

j down.* — j us. 

j ‘ You sha’ii’t stir a foot.' — ‘ You’ll think mo a And, captain, you’ll do us tho favour to stay, 

clown : ' ’ And take a Hh<;rt dinner hero with us to-day : 

* For all the world, captain — — ^Nothiilfnn You're heartily welcome ; but as for good 

inch farther.' — cheer, 

* You must bo obey'd ! * — ‘ Your servant, Sir ! You ooino in tho very worst time of tho year : 

. Arthur ! If 1 hail expected so worthy a guest ’ 

My humble respects to my liuly unknown.* — | * Lord I nuuiam ! your ladyship sure is in 
‘ I ho])o you will use my house as your own.* ” : jest : 

“ Go bring mo my smock, and leave off your ! You banter nio, madam ; the kingdom must 

prate, i grant ’ 

Thou host certainly gotten a cup in thy pate." ‘ You officers, captain, are mo complaisant ! ’ ” 
Pray, mudam, be quiet ; what was it 1 ; ** Hist, hussy, 1 think 1 hear somebody 

said I eomiug ” 

You had like to liavo put it quite out of my 1 “ No, madam ; 'iis only Sir Arthur a- 
hoail. humming. 

Next day, to be sure, tho captain will come, | To shorten my tale (for 1 hate a long story), 
At tho hearl of his troops, with trumpet aud j 'Hio captain at dinner appears in his glory ; 

drum. i The Doan and tho doctor have humbled their 

Now, mailam, observe how he tearehes in j pride, 

state: i For tho captain’s inireated to nit by your 

The man with the kotile-drum enters tho gate : side ; 

Dub, dub, adub, dub. The trumpeters follow, I And, because he's their betters, you carve for 
Tantaro, tontora ; while all tho boys hollow. | him first ; 

See now comes the captain all daub'd with i Tho parsons for envy are ready to burst. 

gold laoe : I The servants amazed are scarce ever able 

O la ! the sweet gentleman ! look in his face ; j To keep off their eyes, as they watt at the 
And see how he rides like a lord of the land, ! table ; 

With the fine flaming sword that he holds in j Anh* Molly and 1 have thrust in our nose 
his hand ; . | To peop at the captain all to his fine clo’es. 

And his horse, the dear creter, it prances and Dear madam, be sure he’s a fine-spoken mon^ 
neon ; ^ (Do but hear on the clergy how glib hie tongue 

With ribbons in kno& at its tail and its oars s { ran; 
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; * Aiid» madam,* flays ho, * if Bach dinners yon 
give, 

no’or want for parsons as long as yon 
live. 

I ne’er know a parson without a good nose ; 

Bat tho Dovil’H as welcome whorovor ho goes : 
G — d — n mo ! they bid ha reform and repent, 
But, z — fl ! >)y their looks they never kftep 
Lont. 

Mister onrate, for all your grave looks, I'm 
afraid 

. Ton oast a B>heop'H eye on her laclyship’s 
maid : 

I wish she would len<l yon hor prolty white 
hand 

In mending your ensnoo, niul smoothing yonr 
« band. 

(For tho Dean was so sliabby, and look’d like 
a ninny, 

That tho captain Riip))ose<l he was curate to 
Jinny.) 

Whonovor yon aeo a caseoc and gown, 
i" A hundred to one but it covers a clown. 
Observe how a parson comcR into a room ; 

G — d — li me ! he hobbles as bad as my groom ; 
A scholard, when jnst from his college broke 
loose, 

Con hardly toll how to ory bo to a goose 
Your Noveds, and llliitnrcks, and Oinurs, and 
stufT, 

By O — , they don’t signify this pinch of Biuiff. 
To give a young gentleman right education, 
Tho army 's the only gcsnl school in tho nation : 
My Mohoolmaster oiUl’d mo a dunoe and a 

But at cnfTs I was always the cock of Ihn 
school ; 

I never could take to my book for the blooil 
o* mo, 

And tho puppy confess'd he uxiiectoil no good 
o’ mo. 

He caught mo one morning coqnciting his 
wife ; 

But he maul’d ino, I ne'er was so imiiil’d in 
my life : 

So I took to the rwwl, and what’s very o<ld, 
Tho first man I robbM was a parson, by O — . 
Now, madam, you'll think it a strange thing 
to say. 

Bat the sight of a book make.s me sick to this 

“Never sinco I was bom' did I hear so 
maeh wit. 

And, madam, I laugh'd till I thought I should 
split. 

* So then you look’d scornful, and snift at the 
I Dean, 

As who should say, Now, am I skinny and 
lean P 

But ho durst not so much as once open lus 
fips, 

And the doctor was plaguily down invthe 
hipa” 

Thns merciless Hannah nui on in her talk, 
TIB she heard the’Deaa coll, “'WBlyourli^y- 


Her ladyship answerg, “ I’m just coming 
down : ” . 

Then, turning to Hannah, and forcing a 
frown, 

Although it was plain in her heart she was 
glad, 

Cried, “ Hnssy, why sure the wench is gone 
mod! 

How could these chimeras get into your 
brains ?— 

Come hither, and toko this old gown for yoar 
pains. 

But tho Dean, if this secret should come to 
his oars. 

Will never have done with his gibes and his 
jeers : 

For your life, not a word of tho matter, I 
cliargo ye : 

Give mo but a barrack, a fig for tho clergy.” 

Jonathan Swift, 1G67, Died 1745. 
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To nymphs of Solyma I begin tho song : 

To heavenly themes aublimcr Htrains belong. 

The mossy fountains and the .sylvan shades, 

Tho dreams of Pindus and tho Aonian maids, 
Delight no more — O thoii my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with 
firo ! 

Itapt into future times, the bard begun ; j 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin boar a 
Son ! 

From Jos.Mu's root l)ohold a braneb arise. 

Whoso snt'TCKl flower with fragrance fills the 
skies : 

Tlio ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move. 

And on its top descend.^ tho mystic Dove. 

Ye heavens! from >ugh tho dtwy ne<,*tar pour, 1 
And in soft silence shed tlie kindly shower. j 

The sick and weak the healing plant shall i 
aid, [ 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a j 
shade. I 

All crimes sliall cease, and ancient frauds i 

shall fail ; 

Betuming Justice lift aloft hor scale ; 

Peace o’er the w’orld her olive wand extend. 

And white-robed Innocence from heaven 
descend. 

Swift fly the years, and rise the expected 
mom ! 

Oh, spring to light, auspicious Babe, be 
bom! 

See, nature hastes her earliest wreaths to 
bring, * 

With all the incense of Uie breathing spring ! 

See lofty Lebanon his head advanoe ! 

Sec nodding foresta on the mountains dance I 
See spicy clouds freon lowly Sharon rise. 

And Carmers fiowexy top perfume the i^es 
Hark ! a ghi^ voice the lonely dcoeri.cheers > 
Prepare llie way ! a God, a God appeanl 
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4 Ood, a God ! the Tooal hilla reply ; 

The rocks proclaim the approaohinfp Deity. 

Lo! earth receives him from the bonding 
skies ; 

Sink down, ye mountains; and ye volloys 
rise; 

With heads declined, yo cedars homage pay ; 
Be smooth, yo rocks : ye raind give 

.way ! 

The Saviour comes! by ancient bards fore- 
told : 

Hear him, ye deaf : and all ye blind, behold ! 
Ho from tliick films shall the visual 

ray, 

And on the sightless oyobnll pour the dny : 

'Tia ho the obstructoil paths of sound shall 
clear, 

r And bid new music charm the unfolding 
j car : 

• The dumb shall sing, the lamo his crutch 
forego, 

i And leap exulting like the bounding roo. 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide w*orld shall 
hour ; 

Prom every foco ho wipes off every tear. 

In adamantine ehnins shall death bo >>oiind, 
And heirs grim tyrant fool the eternal 
' wound. 

i As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; 
Kxplor<^ the lust, the wandering sheep 
diriKds, 

By day o’ersees them, and by night protects ; 

! The texuler lambs ho raises in his arms, 
t FochIs from his hand and in his bosom 

i warms ; 

j Thus shall mankind his guardian care 

j engage, 

I The promised father of the future age. 
j No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyc.«i ; 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered 
o’er, 

The brasen trumpets kindle rage no more : 
Bui useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare 
end. 

Then pahwws shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish wliat his short-lived sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall 
yield. 

And the same hand that sowed, shall reap 
the field. 

The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise : 
And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of vratcr murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rooks, the dragon's late abodes. 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush 
'^lods. 

Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with 
thorn. 

The upirj fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafiess shrubs the fiowery palms suc- 
ceed^ 

. And odorous myrtle to ^he uoisome weed. 


The lambs with wolves sbafignue the verdant 
mead. 

And boys in flowexy bands the tiger lead t 
The steer and lion at one crib sh^l meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s 
feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 
Pleased the green lustre of the scales survey. 
And with their forky tongue shall innooent^ 
play. 

Kiso, crownotl with light, imperial Salem, 
rise ! 

Exalt thy towory head, and lift thy eyes ! 

Sec a long race thy siwious courts adorn ! 

See future sons and daughters yet unborn, 

III crowding ranks on every side arise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

8co barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 
W’alk in thy light, and in thy temple bond ! 

See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate 
kings, 

And heat>cd with products of 8al»ean springs. 
For thoo Idumo’s sjiiey forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains 
glow. 

See heaven its s{)arkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a floo<l of day ! 

No more tho rising sun shall gild the morn, 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 
i'hnc tide of glory, one unclouded blaxo 
O’orflow thy courts; tho Light himself shall 
shine 

Bovoaled, and rSoeVs eternal day bo thine ! 
The seas shall waste, tho skies in smoko 
decay, 

Bocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 
But fixed his word, his saving power remains ; 
Thy realm for over lusts, thy own Messiah 
reigns ! 

lC8ft. Died 1744. 


777.— SATIRE. 

I’ve often wished that I IkmI clear 
For life, fix hundred j)ounds a year, 

A handsome housti to loilge u friend, 

A river at roy garden’s end, 

A terrace- walk, and half a rood 
Of land, set out to plant a woo<]. 

Well, now I have all this and more, 

I ask not to increase ray store ; 

But hero a griovanoe seems to lie. 

All this is mine but till 1 die ; 

I can’t but think 'twould sound more olevar 
To me and to my heirs for ever. 

If 1 ne’er got or lost a groat, 

By any trick, or any fault ; 

And if I prmy by Reason’s rules. 

And i^ot like forty other fools : 

As tl&us, “ Vonchsafe, oh gr ac fcms Maker i 
To grant me this and t’other acre i 
Or, if it be thy will a&4 pleasure* 

Diiroct my plow to find a treasarei 


Pope.] 


SATIBE. 


[Fxftb Pbbxox>.— 


Bat only what my station fits, 

And to he kept in my rigrht wits, 

Preserve, Almighty Providence ! 

Just what you gave me, oompotonce : 

And let mo in these shades compose 
Something in verse as true as prose ; 
fiemoved from all th* ambitious scone. 

Nor puff’d by pride, nor sunk by spleen.” 

In short, I'm porfeotly content, * 
liOt mo but live on this side Trent ; 

Nor cross the Channel twice a year, 

To spend six months with Htatosmeii hero. 

I must by all means come to town, 

’Tis for the service of the crown. 

** Lewis, the Doan will be of use. 

Send for him up, take no excuse.” 

The toil, tlio danger of the seas ; 

Great ministers ne'er think of those ; 

Or let it cost fire hundred pound. 

No matter whore the money 's found. 

It is but so much more iii debt, 

And that they ne'er consider'd yet. 

** Good Mr. Doan, go change your gown, 
liCt my lord know you're come to town.” 

1 hurry mo in hfisto away. 

Not thinking it is lovoo-day i 
And find his honour in a pound, 

Homm'd by n triple circlu ronnd. 
Chequer’d with ribbons blue and green : 
How should I thrust myself between ? 
Some wag observes mo thus perplex t, 

And smiling wliisiiers to the next, 

'* I thought the Dean had boon too iiroud 
To jiistle hero among u crowd.” 

Another, in a surly tit, 

Tells mo 1 have more xoul than wit, 

** So eager to express your love. 

You ne'er consider whom yon shove, ’ 

But rudely press before a duke.” 

I own, I'm pleased with this rebuke. 

And take it kindly meant to sluiw 
What I desire the world should know. 

I got a whisper, and withdraw : 

When twenty fools 1 ^vor saw 
Como with petitions llurly petixi'<l. 
Desiring I would s^nd their friend. 

This, humbly offers me his case— 

Tliat, begs my int'rest for a place — 

A hundred other men’s affair.^, 

Like boos, are humming in my ears, 

” To-morrow my appeal comes on. 
Without your help the cause is gone.”— 
Tlio duke oxiKicts my lord and yon. 

About some great affair, at two— 

** Put my loi^ Bolingbroko in mind, 

' To get my warrant quickly signed : 
Consider 'tis my first request.” — 

Be satisfied, I'll do my best : — 

Then presently ho falUi to tease, 

** You may be oertoin, if you please; 

I doubt not, if his lordship kneer— 

And. Blr. D^n, one word from yon — ** 
'*ns (let mo see) three years and more, 
(Ootobor next it will V*o four,) 

Since Harley bid me flriit attend. 

And ehoee me for an humble friend ; 


Would take mo in his coach to chat. 

And question me of this and that ; 

As, “ What’s o’clock ? ” And, ” How's the 
wind? ” 

” Who's chariot ’s that we left behind ?” 

Gr gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country signs ; 

Gr, “ Have yqu nothing now to-day 
From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay ? ” 
Suoh tattle often entertains 
My lord and mo as for as Staines, 

As once a week we travel down 
To Windsor, and again to town. 

Whore all t^t passes inter nos. 

Might be proclaim’d at Oharing-Oross. 

Yet some I know with envy swell. 

Because they see me used so well : 

** How think you of our friend the Dean ? 

I wonder what some people moon ; 

My lord and he are grown so great. 

Always together, 

Wliat, they admire him for his jokes — 

See but the fortune of some folks ! ” 

There files about a strange report 
Gf some express arrived at court ; 

I’m stopt by all the fools 1 meet, 

And catechised in every street. 

** You, Mr. Dean, frequent the groat ; 

Inform us, will the omp'ror treat P 
Gr do the prints and papers lie? ” 

Faith, Sir, you know as much as I. 

“ Ah, doctor, how you love to jest 1 
’Tis now no secret ” — I protest 
’Tis one to mo — “Then toll ns, pray, 

When ore the troops to have their i»ay ? ” 

And tho’ I solemnly declare 
I know no more than my lord-mayor, 

! They stand amazed, and think me grown 
I The closest mortal ever known. 

! Thus in a sea of folly toss’d. 

My ohoiocst hours of life are lost ; 

Yet always wishing to retreat, 

Oh, could I 800 my country seat ! 

I There, leaning near a gentle brook, 

Sloop, or peruse some ancient book. 

And there in sweet oblivion drown 
Those cares that haunt tho court and 
town. 

O charming noons ! and nights divine ! 

Or when 1 sup, or when I dine. 

My friends above, my folks below. 

Chatting and laughing all-a-row, 

Tho beaus and bacon set before 'cm. 

Tho graco-onp served with all decorum : 

Each willing to be pleased, and please. 

And even the very dogs at ease ! 

Here no man prates of idle things. 

How this or that Italian sings, 

A neighbour’s madness, or his spouse’s, 

Gr what's in either of houses : 

But something much more our concern, 

And quite a scandal not to loam : 

'Which is the hapider, or the wiser, 

A man of merit, or a miser ? 

Whether we ooght to choose our friends 
For their own worth or our own ends ? 






rrom 1689 to 1727.] 


to A LAD^r. 


[Pops. 


What goodf or bettor, wo may call* 

And what, the very biuit of all P 
Our fnmd Dan Prior told (you know) 

A tale extremely d propos : 

Name a town life, and in a trice 
He had a story of two mice. 

Once on a time (so runs the fable) 

A eonntxy mouse, right hospitable, 

BooeiTed a town mouse at his boanl, 

Just as a farmer might a lord. 

A frugal mouse upon the whole, 

Tet loTed his friend, and had a soul, 

Knew what was handsome, and would do*t. 
On just occasion, codfe que coikte. 

He brought him bacon (nothing lean) ; 
Padding that might have plea^ a dean ; 
Cheese such as men in Suffolk make, 

But wish'd it Stilton for his sake ; 

Yet, to his guest though no way sparing. 

Ho cat himself the rind and paring. 

Our courtier scarce could touch a bit. 

But show'd his breeding and his wit ; 

Ho did his best to seem to oat. 

And cried, 1 vow you're mighty neat, 

But lord, my friend, this savage scene ! 

For God’s sake, come, and live with men : 
Consider, mice, like men, must die, 

. Both small and great, both you and 1 : 

Then spend your life in joy and sport ; 

(This doctrine, friend, I learnt at court.") 

The veriest hermit in the nation 
May yield, God knows, to strong temptation. 
Away they come, through thick and thin, 

To a tall house near liincoln's Inn.: 

('Twas on the night of a debate, 

When oil their lordships had sate late.) 

Behold the place where if a poet 
Shined in description he might show it ; 

Tell how the moonbeam trembling falls. 

And tips with silver all the walls ; 

Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 

Qrotesoo roofs, and stucco floors : 

But let it (in a word) bo said. 

The moon was np, and men a^bed. 

The napkins white, the carpet red : 

The guests withdrawn had loft the treat, 
And down the mice sate, t^te-d-U’te, 

Out courtier walks from dish to dish, 
Tastes for his friend of fowl and fish ; 

Tells all their names, lays down the law, 

** Que i^a est bon ! OoUtez qa ! 

That j^y 's rich, this malmsey healing. 

Pray dip yonr whiskers and your tail in." 
Was over such a happy swain I 
He staffs and swills, and stuffs again. 

** I'm quite ashamed — 'tis' mighty rude 
To eat so much — bat all’s so good. 

I have a thousand thanks to give— 

My lord alone knows how to live." 

No sooner said, but from the hall 
Bush chaplain, bailer, dogs, and all : 
^^Arat! aiat! clap to the door " — 

The cat comes bonneing on the floor. 

O for the heart of HomeFs mice, 

Or go^ to save them in a trice I 
(It was by Providence they think, 

^ For your dainn’d stiuM has no ddnk.) 


“ An’t please your honour," quoth the peasant, 
This same dessert is not so pleasant^ 

Give me again my hollow tree, 

A crust of bread, and liberty ! '* 

Pope.— Bow 1688, Died 174A 


778 .— TO A LADY. 

Nothing so true as what you once let faU, 
‘‘Mqil women have no oharactors at all." 
MatW too soft a lasting mark to beak, 

And beat distiuguiBh'd by black, brown, or 
fair. 

How many pictures of one nymph wo view, 
All how unlike each other, all how true ! 
Arcadia's oountosa, hero in ermined pride, 

Is there, Pastora by a fountain side. 

Hero Fannia, leering on her own goml man, 
And there, a naked Tx>da with a swan. 

Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 

In Magflalcne's loose bair, and lifted eye, 

Or drost in smiles of sweet Cecilia shiiio, 

With simpering angels, palms, and harps 
divine ; 

Whether the oltarmer sinner it, or saint it, 

If folly grow romantic), I must paint it. 

Come then, the colours and the ground 
prepare ! 

Dip in the rainbow, tric*k her off in air ; 
Choose a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ore she change, the Cynthia of this 
minute. 

Eufa, whose eye, (piick glancing o'er the 
Park, 

Attracts each light gay meteor of a spark, 
Agrees as ill with Kufa studying I^iocke, 

As Sappho’s diamonds with her dirty smock ; 
Or Sappho at her toilet’s greasy task, 

With Sappho fragrant at an evening mask : 

So morning insects, that in muck bofnin, 
Shine, buz/., and fly-blow in the sotting sun. 

How soft is Silia ! fearful to offend ; 

The frail-ono's advocate, the weak-ono’s 
friend. 

To her Calista proved her conduct nice, 

And good Simplicius asks of her advice. 
Sudden, she storms ! she raves! YoutipAhe 
wink, 

But spare your censure ; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may see from what the change arose, 
All eyes may see — a pimple on her nose. 

Papillia, wedded to her amorous spark, 
Sighs for the shades — How charming is a 
park! " 

A park is purchased, bnt the fair he sees 
AU bathed in tears — "Oh odious, odious 
trees!" 

Ladies, like variegated tulips, show, 

’Tis to their changes half their charms we 
. ewe; 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 

Their happy spots the nice admirer take. 
’Twas thus Ckdypso once each heart alarmM, 
Awed without virtue^ without beauty charm’d 1 




TO A LADY. 


[Fifth Pbbiod.- 


Her toncfae bewitch'd os oddlj as her eyes, 
Loab wit than mimic, more a wit than wise ; 
Strange ffroces still, and stranger flights she 

had. 

Was jnsb not ugly, and was just not mad ; 

Yot ne'er ho Huro our pasHion to create, 

As when she toaoh'*d the brink of oil wo 
hate. 

NaroiHsa's natore, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash, would hardly stow a child ; 
Has ev'n boon proved to grant a lover's 
prayer, 

And ptfid a tradesman once to make him 
stare ; 

Gave alms at Eastor, in a Christian trim. 

And made a widow ^ppy, for a whim. 

Why then declare good-natnre is her scorn. 
When *iis by that alone she can bo borne ? 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name ? 

A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame : 

Now deep in Taylor and the Book of 
Martyrs, 

Now drinking citron with his grace and 
Chartres ; 

Now conscience chills her, and now passion 
bums ; 

And atheism and religion take their turns ; 

A very heathen in the oamal part, 

Yet still a sjkI good Christian at her heart. 

See Sin in state, majestically drunk. 

Proud as a peeress, prouder oh a punk ; 

Chaste to her husband, frank to all beside, 

A teeming mistress, but a barren bride. 

What then? lot blood and body bear the 
fault. 

Her head's untouch'd, that noble seat of 
thought ; 

Such this day's doctrine — in another lit 
She sins with poets through pure love of wit. 
Wliat has not fired her bosom or her brain ? 
Omsor and Tall-boy, Charles and Char- 
lemagne. 

As Holluo, late dictator of the feast, 

The nose of llaut-gout, and the tip of Taste, 
Critiqued your wine, an<l nnalyHCHl your meat, 
Yot on plain pudding deign'd at home to eat : 
So Philomodd, lecturing all mankind 
On the soft passion, and the taste refined, 

Th* address, the delicacy — stoops at once, 

And makes her hearty meal upon a diinoo. 

Flavin’s a wit, has too much sense to pray ; 
To toast our wants and wishes, is her way ; 
Nor asks of God, but of her stars, to give 
The mighty blessing, while wo live, to live.*' 
Then all for death, that opiate of the soul ! 
Luerotia's dagger, Bosamonda's bowl. 

Say, what can cause sueh impotence of mind ? 
A spark too fickle, or a spouse too land? 

Wise wretch', with pleasures too refined to 
please; 

With too much apmt to bo e'er at ease ; 

With too much quickness ever to be tapght ; 
With too mtioh thinking to have common 
thought : 

You purchase pain with all that joy oaa give. 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. 


Turn then from wits ; a^d look on Simo'a 
mate, 

No asf so meek, no ass so obstinate. 

Or her, that owns her faults, but never 
mends, 

Because she’s honest, and the best of friends. 

Or her, whose life the churoh and scandal 
share. 

For over in a passion, or a prayer. 

Or her, who laughs at Hell, but (like her 
grace) 

Cries, Ah ! how charming, if there's no such 
place ! " 

Or who in sweet vicissitude appears 
Of mirth and opium, ratafie and tears. 

The daily anodyne, and nightly draught, 

To kill those foes to fair-ones, time and 
thought. 

Woman and fool are two hard things to hit ; 

For true no-meaning puzzles more than wit. 

But what are those to groat Atossa’s mind ? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all woman-kind ! 
Who, with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon Earth : 

Shines, in exposing knaves, and painting fools, 
Yot is, whato'or she hatos and ridicules. 

No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the world has been her 
trade. 

The wisest fool much time has ever made. 

From lovoloRs. youth to unrespectod ago 
No passion gratified, except her rage, 

So much the fury still outran the wit. 

The pleasure miss'd her, and the scandal hit. 
Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from 
HoU, 

But he’s a bolder man who dares bo well. 

Her every turn with 'liolence pursued. 

Nor more a storm her luito than gratitude : 

To that each passion turns, or soon or late ; 

Love, if it makes her yield, must make her 
hate : 

Superiors P death \ and equals ? what a corse ! 

But an inferior not dependant ? worse. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 

Oblige her, and she'll hate you while you 
live : 

But ilio, and she’ll adore you — Then the 
bust 

And temple rise— then fall again to dust, 
liist night, her lord was all that's grood and 
groat; 

A knave this morning, and his will a cheat. 
Strange '. by the means defeated of the ends, 

By spirit robb’d of imwer, by warmth of 
friends. 

By wealth of followers ! without one distress 
Sick of herself, through very selfishness ! 

Atossa, cursed with every granted prayer. 
Childless with all her children, wonts an heir. 

To heirs uiiknowii descends th* unguarded 
store, 

Or wande^ Heaven-diieoted, to the poor. 

Piotures, like these, dear madam, to design. 
Asks no fim hand, apdimuiieiri^ line; { 
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Some wandering toaohee,. some rofieoted 
light, 

Somo st^e alone can hit them right : 
For hovr sboiild equal coloure do the knack ? 
Chamoleona who can paint in white and black P 
^^Yet Chloe suxe was fom'd without a 
spot.”— 

Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot. 

** With every pleasing, every prudent part, 
Say, what can Chloe want P *' — She wants a 
heart. 

. She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she 
ought ; 

But never, never reach'd one generous 
j thought. 

I Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 

{ Content to dwell in decencies for over. 

So very reasonable, so unmoved, 

As never yot to love, or to bo loved. 

She, while her lover pants upon her breast, 
Can mark tbo figures on an Indian chest ; 

And vrhon she scoh her friend in deep despair, 
Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair. 
Forbid it, Heaven, a favour or a debt 
She e'er should cancel — but she may forget. 
Safe is your secret still in Oiiloe's our ; 

But none of Chloe’ s shall you over hear, 
i Of all her dears she never slander’d one, 

* But cares not if a thousand are undone. 

' Would Chloe know if you’re alive or dead P 
She bids her footman put it in her head. 

; Cliloe is prudent— Would you too bo wise ? 
j Then never break your heart when Chloe 
' dies. 

One certain portrait may (I grant) be seen, 
Which Heaven bos varnish'd out, and made 
a queen : 

The same for ever ! and described by all 
With truth and goodness, as with crown and 
baU. 

Poets heap virtues, painters gems at Mrill, 

And show their zeal, and hide their want of 
•j skill. 

; ’Tis well — but, artists! who can paint or 
write, 

To draw the naked is your true delight, 
i That robe of quality so struts and swells. 

None see what parts of Nature it conceals ; 

Th’ exactest traits of body or of mind, 

Wo owe to models of an humble kind. 

, If Queonsberry to strip there's no compelling, 
'Tis from a handmaid we must take a Helen, 
From peer or bishop 'tia no easy thing 
To draw the man who loves his Cod, or king : 
Alas ! I copy (or my draught would fail) 

From honest Mah'met, or plain parson Halo, j 
But grant, in public, men sometimes i 
) are shown, I 

A woman *b seen in private life alone : I 

Onr bolder talents in full life display'd ; 

Your Tirtnes open fairest in the shade. 

Bred to disguise, in public 'tis you hide ; 

There, none distinguish 'twixt your shame or 
pride. 

Wiealtiiess or deUcacy ; <dl so nice, 
lhateach may seem a rirtne, or a vice. 


In men, we vsrioae ruliiig pnsskma find ; 

In women, two almost divide the kindi 
Those, only fiz^d, ^ey firet or last obey. 

The love of plegaore, and the love of sway. 
That, Nature gives ; and where the leston 
taught 

Is but to please, can pleasure sqgm a fault F 
Exporionoe, this ; by man's oppression curst, 
They seek the second -not to lose the first. 
Men, some to business, some to pleasure 
take. 

But every woman is at heart a rake : » 

Men, somo to quiet, some to piiblio strife ; 

But every lady would l>e queen fur life. 

Yet mark the fate of a whole sox of 
queens ! 

Power all their end, but beauty all the moans t 
In yonth they conquer with so wild a rage, 

As leaves them scarce a subject in their ago ; 
For foreign glory, foreign joy, tliey roam j 
No thought of txiaoe or ha]»pinoHH at homo. 

But wisdom's triumph is well-timed retreat, 

As liard a science to the fair ai| groat I 
Beauties, like tyrants, old and frieudloss 
grown, 

Yot hato repose, and drooil to bo alone. 

Worn out in public, weary every eye. 

Nor leave one sigh bcliiisl them when they 
die. 

Pleasures the sex, as children birds, pnrsno, 
Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; 

Bure, if they catch, to H|Mnl the toy at most, 
To covet flying, and regret when lost t 
At last, to follies youth could scarce defend, 

It grows their age's prudence to pretend $ 
Ashamed to own they gave delight before, 
Koducod to feign it, when they give no more. 
As hogs hold sabbaths, loss for joy tliau 
spite, 

So those their merry, miserable night ; 

Still round and round the ghosts of beauty 
glide, 

And haunt the places whore tlioir honour 
died. 

i S«:o how the world its veterans rewanls ! 

A yonth of frolics, an old-age of cards : 

Fair to no purpose, artful to tio end ; 

Yoimg without lovers, old without a friend ; 

A fop their ];>assion, but their prixo a sot ; 

AH VC, ridiciUous ; and deoii, forgot I 

Ah ! friend ! to dazzle let the vain design ; 
To raise the thought, and touch the heati, ^ 
thine ! 

That €;harm shall grow, while what fatiguea 
the ring, 

Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing : 
So when Sun’s broad beam has tired the 
sight, 

All mild ascends the Moon’s more sober light, 
Serene in virgin modesty she shmes. 

And unobserved the glaring orb declinea. 

01^ L blest with temper, whose undonded 
ray • 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day : 

She, who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwoundsd ear; 




THE MAN OF BOSS. 


\Tivth Pumod — 


She who ne’er unewerB till a husband cools. 
Or, if she roles him, never shows she roles ; 
Charms by accepting, by sabmitting sways, 
Tot has her homoor most, when she obeys ; 
Let fops or Fortune fly which wi^ they wiU, 
Disdains all loss of tickets, or codille ; 

Spleen, vapours, or small-pox, above them 
all, 

And mistress of herself, though china fall. 

And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman 's at best a contradiction still. 

Hoaveg when it strives to polish aU it can 
Its lost best work, but forms a softer man ; 
Picks from each sex, to make the favourite 
blest, 

Toor love of pleasure, our desire of rest : 
Blends, in exception to all general rules, 

Your taste of follies, with our scorn of 
fools t 

Beservo with frankness, art with truth 
aUiod, 

Courage with softness, modesty with pride ; 
Fix’d prinoiidos, with fancy ever now ; 

Shakes all together, and produces — ^you. 

Be this a woman’s fame ! with this unblest. 
Toasts live a scorn, and queens may die a 
jest. 

This Pheobus promised (I forget the year) 
When those blue eyes first open’d on the 
sphere ; 

Ascendant Pheebus watch'd that hour with 
care. 

Averted half your parents’ simple prayer ; 

And gave you beauty, but denied the fiolf 
That buys your sox a tyrant o’er itself. 

The genorous god, who wit and gold refines, 
And ripei<«i spirits as ho ripens minus. 

Kept dross for dnclioasos, the world shall 
know it, 

To you gave sense, good-hnmour, and a poet, 
Pope,'^1hni 1688, DivU 1744. 


779 .— the man OP ROSS. 

But all onr praises why should lords 
engross ? • 

Rise, honest Muse! and sing the Man of 
Ross t 

Pleased Yaga cohoes through her winding 
bounds. 

And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon monntain's sultiy 
brow? 

From the dry rook who bade the waters 
flow ? 

Not to the skies in uselesa columns tost. 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost ; 

But <doar and artlm pouring through the 
plain 

Hcwlth to the-skdc, and sblaoc to the glrain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady 
rows? 

Whose seats the weary travsUsr repose? 


Who taught tibat heaven-directed spire to 
rise? 

**The Man of Ross,” each lisping babe 
replies. 

Behold the markot-placo with poor o’or- 
epread! 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon alms-bouse, neat, but void of 
state, 

Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate ; 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans 
btost. 

The young who labour, and tbe old who 
rest. 

Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves. 

Proscribes, attends, the medicine makes, and 
gives. 

Is there a variance P enter but his door. 

Balk’d are the courts, and. contest is no 
more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place. 

And vile attorneys, now an useless race. 

Pope. — Bom 1688, Died 1744. 


780.— THE TOILET. 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stands dis- 
played. 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid ; 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent 
adores, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A lioavonly imago in the gloss appears, 

To that she bends, to that her eye she rears ; 
Tbe inferior priestess, at her altar’s side. 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Uniuunbered treasures epo at onoo, and 
hero 

The various offerings of tlie world appear ; 
If'rom each she nicely colls with carious 
toil, 

And decks the goddess with the glittering 
spoil. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box : 

The tortoise here and edephant unite, 
Transformed to combs, tbe tqieckled and the 
white. 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows. 
Puffs, powders, patches, biblos, billet-doux. 
Now awful beau^ puts on all its arms ; 

The fair each moment rises in Iw charma, 
Repairs her smiles* awakens ev^ grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a pnrer blush arise. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
The hvsy sylphs sumrand their dariing care, 
These set head, and thoee divide ^ 
hair; 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the 
gown. 

And Betty *s pndaed for labonts not her own. 

' DUdiru. 



JPVom 168» to 1727.] 


COXJN AND LUCY. 


[Thoxas Txoxxll, 


7S1.— TH£ DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS 
SOUL. 

Vital Hpark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling', hoping, lingering, flying — 

Oh the |>ain, the bliss of dying ! 

Cease, fond Kataro, cease thy strife. 

And let me languish into life ! 

Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away ! 

Wlint is this absorbs ino (piito ? 

Steals niy senses, shuts my sight. 

Drowns my sjnrits, draws my breath ? 

Tell mo, my soul, cjin this bo death ? 

The world recedes; it disap|M>ars ! 

Hoavoii ojteziB on my eyes ! iny ears 
■With sounds seraphic ring : 

Jjond, lend your wings : 1 mount ! I iiy f 
O Onive ! where is thj' victory ? 

O Death ! whore is thy sting ? 

1(188, Died 1744. 


Around her throne tlio vivid tdlHieta toll, 

And stm unnumbored gild thagiomng pole; 
O'er tl o dark trees a y^ower verdure shed, 
And til with silver every moantUin's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospeot 
rise 

A flood of glorj* bursts from all tho skiosi 
The cunsciouK swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Kyu the blue vault, and bless tho usoflll 
light. 

So many flames before proud Tlion bltiKo, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthns wj^h their 
rays ; 

Tho long reflections of the distant Arcs 
Gleam on tho walls and troniMn on the 
spires. 

A thousand piles tho dusky liorrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o'er tho field. 

Full fifty guards eacdi fiaming pile attend, 
tVhoso umbered arms, by fits, thiek flashes 
send : 

Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heapH of 
corn, 

And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 

— Born 1GH8, Vivd 1744. 


782.— THK QUIET LIFE. 

Happy the man whoso wish and oaro 
A few paternal acres bonn<l, 

Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whoso herds with milk, whose fields with 
brood. 

Whoso flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whoso trees in summer yield him shade, 

111 winter, fire. 

Blest, who can unconcem'dly find 

Hours, days, and years glide soft away. 

In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and case 
Together mix’d ; sweet recreation. 

And innocence, which most docs please, 

With meditation. 

Thns let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus iinlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Toll whore I lie. 

Pope. — JBom 1088, Died 1744. 


784.— COLIN AND LUCY. 


783.— MOONLIGHT. 

The troops exulting sat in order round, 

And beaming fires illnmined all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp ci night ! 
O'er heaven’s dear asure spreads her sacred 
light ; 

When not a breath distoxhs the deep serene. 
And not a doad o'eroaeis tha sdemn scene ; 


A ItATil.AI). 


Of Ix>instor, famoil for inaitlens fair, 
Bright Imcy was tho grace, 

Kor o’er did laffy's limpid Htreani 
Reflect 80 sweet a face ; 

i Till luckless love and pining cure 
Impaired her rosy hue, 

. Her coral lips and damask cheeks, 
Anc^ eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh ! have you seen a lily pah^ 

Wlicn l)oatiug rains dcHceiid ^ 

So drooped the slow-consuming maid, 
Her life now near its end. * 

By Lucy warned, of flatiermg swains 
Take heed, ye easy fair ! 

Of vojigcauco duo to broken vows, 

Ye ixsrjurcd swains I beware. 

Three times all in tho dead of night 
A bell was heard to ring, 

And shrieking, at her window thrice 
Tho raven flapiiod bis wing. 

Too well tho lovo-lom maiden know 
The solemn boding sound,' 

And thus in dying words l^espoko 
The virgins weeping round : 

heir a voice you cannot heiar. 
Which says I must not stay ; 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 


Troxas Tickelx. 3 TO EABL WABWIGK. ON ADDISON’S DEATH. [Fifth PebXod.- 


By a falw heart and broken tows 
In early youth I die 
WaM I to blame bocanso hie bnde 
WuM thnco 08 nch an 1 P 

Ah, Cohn ' ifivo not her thy vows, 

VowK <lue to m© alouo , 

Nor thou, fond iniud ' locoive liis kibS,' 

Nor think him all thy own 

To-morrow m the church to wed. 

Impatient both prepare , 

But know, fond maid ' rind know, false man ' 
That Lucy will bo there 

Then bear my corse, my comrades ' boar, 

This bndcfrroom blithe to meet , 

He in hiH wcildinf' trim ho ('oy, 

I in my wizidiu^^ tluot ’ 

She Hpoko ; Hho du d Ifcr « orjiso was borne 
The bndogiooni blithe lo meet 
lie in hiH aoddiinr trim so i>, 

She in her wiiicling hIh ot 

Then what aero iicrpirod Oolm s thought'^ 

How wcie thcHo iiuptialH kept '' 

The bridosiiieti ll(H*kod rfuiiid Liu y dead. 

And all the village iiexit 

CoiifiiHtou, Hhamo, ^olllo^^o, dc'^pair, 

At once hiH bosom hwoII , 
riie damps of death bodewcil his brow 
He shook, he gioiiiied, he fell 

hVom the vain bride, ah * bnde no more * 

The \arving cruimon tied 
When stn Ichod before her n\,il s t orpsc 
She saw her husb lud doa<l 

Then to his Luc\ s new-made gri>e 
Oonveytsl bv trembling saains. 

One mould nv ith her, beneath one sckI, I 

For ever he leiiiiuns | 

Oft at this gra\o the constant liiiul 
Anti phghtod maul iiro Keen 
With garlands gai and true-loie kiiotb 
Ihoy deck the sacred green 

But, 8 wain forswtim * whoe’er thou art, 

Thi 8 hallowed npot forlioar 
Bomember Folm's dtoadfnl fato, 

Aiiii fear to moot him there | 

T?tomaA Tickt 1086. Died 1710 j 


785.— TO THE EAKL OF WABIVICK, UX 
THE DEATH OF ADDISON. 

If, dumb too long, the drooping Muse bath 
stay’d. 

And left her debt to Addieon unpaid, 

BUuno not hor*lulenoc, Warwick, but bemoan, 
And judge, O judge, my boeom by >our own 
What mourner over felt pootio fires * 

Slow comes the verse that real woeinsjureai 


Grief nnoffeotod suits but ill with art. 

Of flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. 

Can I forgot the dismal night that gave 
Ify Houl’s best part for over to the grave ? 
How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead. 
Through breathing statues, then unheeded 
things, 

Through rows of wamors, and through walks 
of kings ^ 

What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire , 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir ; 
The duties by tho lawn-robed prolate paid 
And the last words, that dust to dust convey’d ' 
While Ri)eeohlos8 o’er thy closing grave uo 
bond, 

Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend 
Oh, gone for over ' take this long adieu , 

And sloop in ]>euo, next thy lo\ed Montague 
To strew fresh 1 mrols lot the task l)o mino, 

A frequent pilgrim at thy sacred sliriiie , 

Mine w ith true sighs thy absence to bemoan. 
And gra\o aitli faithiul epitaphs thy stone 
If c or from mo thy lo\od moinonul part, 

Mav shame afHu t this alienated heart , 

Of thee forgettul if I form a song, 

M> Ijre bo broken, and iintnnod my tongue, 
My grief bo doubled from thy image free, 

And mirtli a toimeiit, uuclmstiscd by thee ’ 

Oft lot mo range the gloomy aisles alone, 
bad luxiir> » to Milgui minds unknown, 

Along the walls whore Hi>oakiug marbles show 
I\hat woithios f 01 III the hallow d moulil 
below , 

l*roud names, who i>nco the reins of empire 
hchl , 

In arms who triumph d , or in arts cvcoll d, 
thiots, giaccil with hears, and prodigal of 
bluiHl , 

Stern ]»atnots who for sacred fxocdom stood , 
Just men, hy whom impartial laws were 
gi\ou 

And saints, w ho taught and led tho way to 
heaven , 

Ne’er to these ohambors, whore the mighty 
rest, 

Since their foundation came a nobler guest ; 
Nor o’er was to tho bowers of bhsg convey’d 
A tairer spirit or more weloomo shade. 

In what new region, to tho just assign’d. 
What now employments please th’ unbodied 
mind ^ 

A winged Virtue, through th* ethereal sky. 
From world to world unweaned does he fly ? 
Or cunous trace the long labonons maze 
Of heaven's dooieee, where wondering angels 
gaze ? 

Does he delight to hear bold seraphs 
How Michael battled, and the dragon fell ; 

Or, mut’d with milder cherubun, to glow 
In hymns of love, not til essay’d below P 
Or dost thou worn poor mort^ left behind, 

A teak well suited to thy gentle mind P 





1689 to 1787.] 


THE DISPENSARY. 


tS41IUBL GaKTU. 


Oh ! if BometiBies thj spotless form denoend, 

To mo thy aid, thou guardian goniua, lead ! 
When rago miagaidoa me, or whon foar 
ohurma. 

When pain distrosaos, or when plotisurd 
ciuuma. 

In silent wliiMi)oringB purer thoughti^ impart, 
And turn from ill a frail and feeblo heart ; 

Loiul tlirough tho patha thy virtnu trod hoforo. 
Till bliaa shall join, nor deatli can part us 
more. 

That awful form, which, so tho ncavens • 
decree, 

Mu'^t still bo lovcrl ami still dcj>lorcd by mo ; 

. In nightly visions seldom fails to rise, , 

' Or, roused by fancy, meets my waking eyes. 

1 If business «»alN, or crowded courts invito, 

I Th* iiubleiiiishod statesman s^'oms to strike 
1 my sight ; I 

If in tin' staj{i' I st'ok to snot he my care, 

I I rno<'t his sonl nhich breathes in C*ato th4»re ; 

I If ]ieiiM\e to tho rural shades 1 rove, 

1 II is shape o’ertakes me in the lonely grove ; 

I 'Twas there of just and good h<* reahoiiM 
, strong. 

Clear’d some great Irulh, or raised some | 
I serious swiig ; 

I There ptiiitmt showM ns tiie wi^e course to 
steer, 

A <Mindifl wii'^or, and a friend seven* ; 

'I’here taught ns how to li\o; and (oh! itm 
high 

Tlio jwiee for knowledge,) taught us how io 
, die. 

Thou hill, whose brow tho antique struc- 
tures grace, 

KcarM by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble 
raeo, 

, Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower 
upxioarH. 

I 0*er my dim cyo-balls glance ilie sudden 
! tears ? 

I How' sweet were once thy prospects frosh and 
] fair, 

, Thy sloping walks, and nnpollntod air I 

How sweet the glooms beneath thy aged 
trees. 

Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening breeze ! 
His image thy forsaken Imwors restore; 

Tliy walks and airy prospects charm no more ; 
No more the summer in thy glooms allay’d. 
Thy evening breezes, and thy noon-day shade. 

From other ills, howovor fortune frown’d, 
•Some refuge in tho Muse’s art I found ; 
Reluctant now I touch the trembling string, 
Bereft of him who taught me how to sing ; 

And these sad accents, murmur’d o’er his 
um. 

Betray that absence they attempt to moom. 

O I must I then (now fresh my bosom bleeds, 
And Cmggs in d<mtb to Addison succeeds,) 

The Terse, begun to one lost friend, prolong. 
And weep a second in tb’ nnfinis Vd song ! 


Those works dhrino, which on his death-bod 
laid 

To thee, O Craggs ! th* expiring sage convoy’d, ^ 
Great, but ill-omen’d, monument of fame, 

Nor ho survived io give, nor thou to claim. 
Swift after him thy social spirit flies, 

And cloHo to his, how soon ! thy coffln lies. 
Illc^t pair ! whos<* union future bards sUsll tell 
In future tongues : each other’s boast ! fare- 
well ! 

Farowcll ! whom, joiiu'd in fume, in friendship 
tried, 

No chance could sever, nor the grave divide. 

Thontat* TicKcU.-^Uifm l<iSG, Ihrd 1740. 


7 S 6 .--TnK IHSPKN’SAliy. 

Speak, gotiduss! sim'o ’tin thou that bost canst 
U*ll 

How aticiuiit leagues to uiodcrii discord fell ; 
And why i>hy-i(*ianK were cHutioiis grown 
t>f oihcrV lives, ami lavish of their own ; 

How by a journey to Hi’ Kljv»^iau plain 
IVocu triuniph'd, :uul old Tiino roturu d again. 

Not far from that most eelobrated place, 

I Where angry .liisti<*e show's her awful face ; 

' Where little villains must submit to fate, 

I Thai great ones may enjoy the world in state ; 
There stnuds a dome, majestic to tho sight, 
And huinpiuous arelics bear its oval height ; 

A golden gluhe, placed high w'iih artful skill, 
Seems, to the distant sight, a gilded pill : 

’I'liis i>ile was, by tlie pious pairon'H aim, 
Kaised for a nso as noble as its frame ; 

Nor did the leani'd society duoliiic' 

'riie propagation of that great design ; 

In all her mazes, nature’s face they view’d, 
And, as she disap]s'ar’fi, their search pursued. 
Wrapp’d in the sluulo of night the goddess lies, 
Yet to the learuM unveils her dark disguise, 
But shuns the gross access of vulgar eyes. 

Now she unfolds the faint and dawning 
strife 

Of infant atoms kindling into life ; 

How ductile matter now meanders takes, 

And slender trains of twisting fibres makes ; 
And how the viscous Hooka a closer tone, 

By just degrees to harden into bemo ; 

While the more loose flow from the vital um. 
And in full titJos of purple siroaniH return ; 
How lambent flomoa from lifo’a bright lamps 
arise, 

And dart in omanationa through the eyea ; 
How from each aluioe a gentle torrent poors. 
To slake a feveriah heat with ambient ahowers; 
Whence their moehanio powers the spirits 
. cJL'dm ; ^ 

How great their force, ^ how asiicate their 
fi^e ; 

How the same nerves are fashion’d to snstsln 
The greatest pleasure and the greatest pain ; 

85* 
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Why bilioufi jaico a fpoldon liirht puts on, 
^And floodH of chyle in silver currents run ; 
How the dim speck of entity began 
T’ extend its recent form, and stretch to 
man ; 

To how minute on origin we owe 
Young Ammon, Cmsar, and the groat Nassau ; 
Why paler looks impetuous rage proclaim, 
And why chill virgins redden into flame ; 

Why envy oft transforniH with wan disguise. 
And why gay mirth sits smiling in the eyes ; 
All ice, why Lucroco ; or Sompronia, fire ; 
Why Soarsdalo rages to survive desire ; 

When Milo’s vigour at the Olympic ’s shown. 
Whence tropes to Finch, or impudence to 
Sloane ; 

How matter, by the varied shape of pores, 

Or idiots frames, or solemn senators. 

llonoo ’tis wo wait the wondrous cause to 
find. 

How body acts upon impassive mind ; 

How fumes of wine the thinking part can 
fire, 

Past hopes revive, and present joys inspire ; 
Why our complexions oft our soul declare, 
And how the passions in the feature are ; 

How touch and liarinony arise between « 
Oorimreal figure, and a form unseen ; 

Ifow quick their faculties the limbs fulfil, 

And act at every Huoimoiis of the will. 

With mighty truths, mysterious to descry, 
Which in the womb of distant onuses lie. 

But now no grand inqqirhis are doscricHl, 
Mean fact ion reigns wluwo knowlodg(3 should 
prt)Hule, 

Fends art* inoronsed, and learning laid aside. 
Thus synods oft concern for faitli conceal, 
And for important nothings show a zeal : 

The drooping sciences neglected pine, 

And Pafan's beams with failing lustre shine. 
No readers here wdth hectic looks are found, 
Noreyes in rheum, through midnight-waUdiiiig, 
drown’d ; 

The lonely odifleo in sweats complains 
That nothing there but sullen silence reigns. 

'rhis place, so fit for uiidistnrb'd reivose. 
'rho God of 8loth for his asylum chose; 

Upon a couch of down in those abodes. 

Supine with folded anus ho thonghtless noils ; 
Indulging dreams his gotlhead lull to ease. 
With murmurs of soft rills, and whis^iering 
trees : 

The poppy and each numbing plant dispense 
Their drowsy virtue, and dull indoleuce *, 

No passions interrupt his easy roign, 

No problems puazle his Icthargio brain ; 

But dark oblivion giumls his peaceful l>ed. 
And lasy fogs hang lingering o’er his heail. 

As at fuH length the pamper’d monarch lay. 
Battening in ease, and slumbering life away ; 
A spiteful noi^ his dowpy chains unties, 
Hastes forward, and inoxnases as it fli«l. 


First, some to cleave the stubborn flint 
engage, 

Till, urged by blows, it sparkles into rage : 
Some temper lute, some spacious vessels 
move ; 

These furnaces erect, and those approve ; 
Here phials iix nice discipline are sot, 

There Gr&lhpots are ranged in alphabet. 

In this place, magazines of pills you spy : 

In that, like forage, herbs in bundles lie ; 
While lifted pestles, brandish’d in the air, 
Descend in peals, and oivil wars detdarc, 

Loud strokes, with pounding spice, the fabric 
rend, 

And aromatic clouds in si>ires ascend. 

So when the Cyclops o’er their anvils sweat, 
I And swelling sinews echoing blows repeat ; 

I From the volcanos gross eruptions rise, 

I And curling shoots of smoko ob.scure the 
! skies. 

The slumbering god, amazed at this now 
din. 

Thrice strove to rise, and thrice sunk down 
again, 

Listless he stretch’d, and gaping rubb’d his 
eyes, 

Thou falter’d thus betwixt half u'ords and 
sighs: 

I How impotent a deity am I ! 

I With godhead bom, but cursed, that cannot 
j die ! 

Tlirough my iiidulgonco, mortals hourly share 
; A grateful negligence, and ease from care. 

I Imil’d in my arms, how long have 1 withhold 
i The northern monarohs from tho dusty field ! 

I How 1 have kept tho British fioet at ease, 

; From tonipting tho rough dungcr.s of tho 
seas ! 

. Hibernia owns tho mildness of my reign, 

; And my divinity ’s ailored in Spain. 

: I swains to sylvan solitudes convoy, 

; Where, stretch’d on mossy beds, they waste 
I away 

I In gentle joys the night, in vows tho day. 

! What marks of wondrous clemency I’ve shown, 
j Some reverend worthies of the gown can 
own : 

; Triumphant plenty, with a cheerful gr&A.^, 

' Basks in their eyes, and sparkles in their 
face. 

How sleek their looks, how goodly is their 
mien, 

; When big they strut behind a double chin I 
I Each faculty in blandishments they lull, 

, Aspiring to bo venerably dull ; 

; No leam’d debates molest their downy trance, 
j Or discompose their pompous ignorance ; 

: But, undiaturb’d, they Imter life away, 

I So wither green, and blossom in decay ; 

I Deep sunk in down, they, by my gentle care, 

L Avoid th* melemeneiee M morning air, 

; And leave to tatter’d the drudgery of 

\ prayer. « 
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1 Urim was cWil, and not void of sonso, 

Had hnmour, and a courteous contidciico : 

So spruce he moves, so gracefully ho cocks, 

Tlie hallow'd rose declares him orthoilox : 
j He pass'd his easy hours, instead of pra^'or, 

I In madrigals, and pliillysing the fair ; 
j Constant at feasts, and each dot*orum know, 

' And soon os the dessert appear'd, withdrew ; 
Always obliging, and without offenco, 

And faiieied, for his gay ini])eriinonce. 

But see how ill mistaken parts succeed ; ! 

He tlirew off my dominion, and would read ; 
Engaged in controversy, wrangled well ; 

! In convocation language could excel ; 
j III voliiiuos proved the church witliout <lefenoo, 
By nothing guarded but by l’rovi<leuee ; 
j How gra<;c and moderation dis«agi-oe ; 

And violence otlvanccs cliarit^'. 

! Thus writ till none would read, becoming 
I soon j 

! A W'retchcd scribbler, of a rare buffoon. \ 

Mankind iny fond proi>iiions power Las i 
tried, I 

Too <7ft to own, too nnieli to be denied. i 

And all 1 ask are shades and siloiit bowers, j 
'1*0 pass in soft ft>rgetfulness niy Imnrs, j 

Oft have iny fears soiito distant villa chose, j 
! O'er their tjnit fiis where fat judges <h)Z(!, i 

Aiel lull their cough and eoii>4eieii(*e to repose ; ' 
('Jr, if some eloist(n'*s refuge 1 implore, .j 

AVhere holy drones o’er dying taj»erH snore, j 
'J'ho ])eals of Nassau's arms these eyes unedose, j 
Mine he molests, to give the world repose. 

'riiat ease I offer with cont^mipt he (lies, 

His coneh a tremdi, his canopy the skills. | 

Ni»r climes nor seasons his rcisolves control, | 
The Gcpiator has no heat, no ice the pole. 

AVith arms resistless o'er the globe ho flics, 

And leaves to Jove llie empire of the skies. 

Blit, as the slothful god to yawn begun. 

He shook off the dull mist, and thus went on ; 

’Twas in this roverend dome I sought 
repose, 

'L'liesc walls were that asylum I ha<l chose. 

Hero have 1 ruled long undisturb'd with 
broils, i 

And laugh'd at heroes, and their glorious 
toils. 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought. 
With easy insignificance of thought. 

But now some busy, enterprising brain 
Invents now fancies to renew my pain. 

And labours to dissolve my easy reign. 

With that, the god his darling phantom 
calls. 

And from his faltering lips this message falls: 

Since mortals will dispute my power, I'll 
try 

Who has the greatest empire, they or I. 

Find Envy out ; some prince's court attend^ 
Most likely there yen’ll meet the famish’d 
fiend ; 


Dr where dull critics authors’ fate foretell ; 

Qr where stole maids, or meagre eannolis, 
dwell ; 

Tell the bleak fury what new prfltH><)ts reign 

Among the homicides of Warwiekdane ; 

And what the event, unless she straight 
sncliiieH 

To blast their hopes, and bafilc ilioir designs. 

a 

More ho hail spoke, but Riuldon vapoars 
rise, 

And with their silken cords tie down his eyes. 

S^ttnuil (Jarth. — Horn , Died 1718* 


7 S 7 .— OUKATION. 

You ask us why the soil the thistlo breeds ; 

Why its spoutaneouH birth are thorns and 
w*eedH ; 

Why for the han'cst it the harrow needs ? 

The Author might a nobler world have 
ma*le. 

In brighter drt*KK the hills aiiil vales arrayed, 

And all its fiw.*o in flowery sc?eiu»H displuyuil ; 

'i'he glebe untillod might pleiiioous crops havo 
boriu% 

And brought forth spicy groves instead of 
thorn ; 

Kic*h fruit and flowers, without this gardener's 
]»ains, 

Might every hill have crowned, have honoured 
all the plains ; 

This Nature might have hoasiod, had the 
Mind 

Who formed the siHunoiis universe desigiiod 
That man from labour free, as well as grief, 
Should pass in lazy luxury his life. 

But ho his creature giive a fertile soil, 

F’ortilc, but not without the owner's toil, 

That some rewanl his industry should crown, 
And that his food in i>art might he liis own. 

But while insulting you arraign the land, 

Ask why it wants the plough, or labourer's 
band ; 

Kind to the marble roi^ks, you ne’er complain 
'I'hat they, without the sculptor's skill and 

isiin, I 

No perfect statue yiehl, no bosse-relicvo, 

Or fliiisheil column for the palace give. I 

Yet if from lulls unlaboured figures came, | 

Man might have ciiRc enjoyed, though novcv | 
fame. 

Yon may the world of more defect upbraid, 
Tiiat otlier w'orks by Nature are unmade ; 

That she did never, at her own expense, 

A palace rear, and in magnificence 
Out-rival art, to grace the stately rooma ; 

That she no castle builds, no lofty domes;. 
Harl/j^aturc’s hand these varij^ works pre- 
pared, 

Wliat tboughtfol care, kbai labour had been ^ 
qparedl 


A»n^>fRiB Phiupb.] 
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But then no realm would one great master 
show, 

^ Ko Phidias Gtooco, and Borne no Angelo. 

* With equal reason, too, you might demand 
‘V^y boats and ships require the artist’s 
hand ; 

Why goneroiiR Nature did not these prorido. 
To pass the standing lake, or flowing tide ? 

You say the hills, which high in air arise. 
Harbour in clouds, and mingle with the skies, 
lliat earth’s dishonour and encumbering load. 
Of many spacious regfions man defraud ; 

For boasts and birds of prey a desolate abode. 
But can the objector no convonionoo find 
lu mountainH, hills, and rocks, which gird and 
bind 

The mighty frame, that else would bo dis- 
joined P 

Do not those heaps the raging tide restrain, 
And for the dome nfford the marble vein P 
Do not the rivers from the mountains flow. 
And bring down riches to the vale below ? 

See how the torrent rolls the golden sand 
From the high ridges to the flatter land. 

The lofty lines abound with endless store 
Of mineral treasure and metallio ore. 

JHachmorv. — Born 1676, Died 1729. 


788 .— A FBAOMENT OP SAPPHO. 

Blessed as the immortal gods is he. 

The youth who fondly sits by thee. 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly s|)oak and Hweetly smile. 

'Twos tluri deprived my soul of rest, 

And raised such tuiiiults in my breast ; 

For while 1 gazed, in transport tossed. 

My breath w'tis gone, my voice was lost. 

My bosom glowcul ; the subtle flame 
Bmi quickly through my vital frame ; 

O’er ray dim eyes a darknoM hung ; 

My oars with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were ohiUod, 

My blooil with gentle horrors thrilled ; 

My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 

1 fainted, sunk, and died away. 

Ambrose Philijjs , — Bow 1671, Died 1749. 


789 .— EPISTLE TO THE EABL OP 
DORSET. 

From frosen climes, and endless tracts of 
snow. 

From aifoams which northem winds forbid to 
flow, ^ 

What present shall the Muse to Dorset 
bring. 

Or how, so near the pole, attempt to sing ? 


The hoary winter here conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects which to verse invite. 

The hills and dries, and the delightful woods. 
The flowery plains, and silver-streaming 
floods, 

By snow disguised, in bright confusion lie, 

And with one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 
No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the 
spring, • 

No birds within the desert region sing. 

The ships, unmoved, the boisterous winds 
defy. 

While rattling chariots o’er the ocean fly. 

The vast leviathan wants room to play, 

And spout his waters in the face of day. 

The starving wolves along the main sea 
prowl. 

And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 

O’er many a shining league the level main 
Hero spreads itself into a glassy plain : 

There solid billows of enormous size. 

Alps of green ieo, in wild disorder rise. 

And yet but lately have I soon, even hero, 
The winter in a lovely dross appear, 

Ere yet the clouds lot full the treasured 
snow. 

Or winds begun through hazy skies to blow : 
At evening a keen eastern breeze arose, 

And the descending rain unsullied froze. 

Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy mom disclosed at once to view 
’rho face of nature in a rich disguise, 

And brightened every object to my eyes : 

For every shrub, ami every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn, set^m’d wrought in 
gloss ; 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns 
show, 

While through the ice the crimson berries 

glow. 

The thick-sprung reeds, which watery marshes 
yield, 

Seem’d polished lances in a hostile field. 

The stag, in limpid currents, with surprise 
Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise ; 
The spreading oak, the beech, and towering 
pine 

Glazed over, in the freezing other shine. 

The fright^ birds the rattling branches 
shun, 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

When, if a sudden gust of wind arise, 

The brittle forest into atoms flies ; 

The craokliug wood beneath the tempest 
bonds 

And in a spangled shower the prospect cmls : 
Or, if a southern gale the region warm, 

And by degrees nnbind the wintry charm, 

The traveller a mixy country sees, 

And journeys sad beneath the dropping 
trees: 

Like some deluded peasant, Merlin leads 
Through firagrant bowers^ and through deli- 
eious rnwris ; 

While here enchanted gardens to him rise* 
And airy tabrios theore atinmi hia eyes. 


From 1689 to 1797.1 


THE FXB8T PASTOlUL. 


[Ambkoss PteiBim. 


His wandering feet the magie paths panme, 
And, while he thinks the fair illusion true. 
The traeklosB scenes disperse in fluid air. 

And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways 
appear : 

A tedious road the weary wretch returns. 

And, as he goes, the transient vision mourns. 

Amhroso Philips,— -lionh 1671, Died 1749. 


790.— THE FIRST PASTORAL. 

If we, O Dorset ! quit the city- throng, 

To meditate in shades the rural song. 

By your command, be jirosent ; and, O bring 
The Muse along! The Muse to you shall 
sing 

Her influence, Bneklmrst, led me th(‘re obtain, 
And I forgive the famc<l Sicilian swain. 

Begin. — In tmluxnrions times of yore. 
When flocks ami herds were no intdorious 
store, 

Lobbin, a she])hord boy, one evening fair. 

As wostom wipdH had cooled the sultry air. 
His uiimberca shoe]i within the fold now|Hmt, 
Thus plained him of his dreary discontent : 
Beneath a hoary poplar's A^hi-^jn^ring boughs 
Ho holitar3' lircatlio his vows. 

Venting the toinlor angniMh of his heart, 

As passion taught, in accents free of art ; 

And little <lid he hope, while, night by night. 
His sighs were lavi«4hcHl thus on Lucy bright. 

“Ah ! well-a-cUiy, how long must I endure 
Tliis pining pain ? 1 )r who shall speed my cim* P 
Fond love no cure will h.u c, seek no repose, 
Delights in grief, nor any measure knows : 
An<l now the moon begins in clouds to rise ; 
The brightening stars increase witlun the skies; 
The winds ore hushed ; the dews distil ; and 
sleep 

Hath clo«*od the eyelids of my weary sheop : 

I only, with the prowling wolf, construinod 
All night to wako : with hunger ho is pained, 
And I with love. His hunger he may tamo ; 
But who can quench, O cruel love ! thy flame ? 
Whilom did I, all as this poplar fair. 

Upraise my heedless head, then void of care, 
’Mong rustic routs the chief for wanton gamo ; 
Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 
Who liettcr seen thiui I in shephenrs arts, 

To please the lads, and win the lasses* hearts ? 
How deftly, to mine oaten rood so sweet, 
'Wont they upon the green to shift their 
feob? 

And, wearied in the dance, how would they 
yearn 

Some well-devisM tale from me to learn ? 

For many songs and tales of mirth had I, 

To chase the loitering sun adewn the slqr : 

But ah! sinco Luqy coy deep-wrought her 
spite 

Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 

The joUy grooms 1 fly, and, all alone. 

To rocks and woods poor forth mj friiitless 


Oh! quit thy wonted soom, mlentloas Mr, 
Ere, lingering long, I perish through despair. 
Hofl Rosalind Imen mistross of my mind, • 
Ihongh not so fair, she would have proved 
more kind. * 

O think, unwitting maid, while yet is time, 
How flying years imimir tliy youthful prime I 
Thy virgin bloom vrill not for ever stay, 

And flowers, though left iingatheied, will 
decay ! 

The flowers, anew, rotuming seasons bring I 
But l>canty fadotl has no '<econd spring. 

My wonis are wind! She, deaf to all my 
cries, 

Takes ploosuro in the niiHclucf of her eyo«. 
like fri'^king hoifer, loose in flow’ry moails, 
She gtwls where'er her roving fiini\v loatls ; 

Yet Ktill from mo. Ah nio ' the t]ro.somo 
chase I 

Shy UH the fawn, nho flies my fond cmbraco. 
She flies, indetvl, but over leaves bohiinl, 

V\y Where she will, her likeness in niy mind. 
No oriiol pnrpoMi in m,v simhmI 1 biMir : 

*Tis only love ; and lo\ o why slioiiMht thou 
f«*ar P 

What idle fears a maiden breast alarm ! 

Stay, simple girl ; a lover cannot harm ! 

Two sportive k idlings, lioUi Cair-fUs^ked, 1 rear, 
AVliose shooting horns like tender buds ap- 
lH»ar : 

A lambkin, trsi, of spollesH fle<*eo. J breed, 

And tcn<*h the fondling from my hand lofotMl: 
Nor will 1 (‘caso betimes to cull iho IIoUIh 
O f ev*ry dewy sweet the morning yiehlK; 
From early spring to autinnu lat<* shalt thou 
Keceivo gay girlunds, blooming o'er thy brow ; 
And when— but why these unavailing paiiiH P 
Tlio gifts alike, and giver, she dl^daills ; 

And now, loft heiress of the glen, she’ll doom 
Mo, landless lad, unworthy her osteom ; 

Yot was sbo bom, like me, of shepherd-siro, 
And I may fields and lowing herds aoqniro. 

O ! would my gifts but win her wanton heart, 
Or could I half the warmth I feel impart, 
How w-onld I waiidiT, every day, (o find 
Tho ckoico of wildings, blusluiig through tho 
rind ! 

For glossy plums how lightsomo climb tho 
tree, 

How risk tho vengeance of the thrifty boo. 

Or, if thou deign to live a Hhepherdess, 

Thou Lobbin’s flock, and Lobbin shalt ix>ssess ; 
And fair my flock, nor yot uncomely I, 

If liquid fountains flatter not ; and why 
Shoidd liquid fountains flatter us, yet sliow 
Tho boreVring flowors loss boattteoi2.<i than 
they grow P 

O come, my love ! nor think tho employment 
mean. 

The dams to milk, and little lambkins wean ; 
To drive afield, by mom, tho fattening ewes, 
Ere the warm snn drink up the coolly dews ; 
While*^with my pipe, witb my voiM, 
* I cheer 

Each hour, and through the day detain 
ear. 



Awbsmb Philips.] 


TO CHABIiOTTE PULTENBT. 
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How woiil<l the crook beseem thy lily hand ! 
How would my younglings round thee gazing 
» stand ! 

Ah, witloHfl younglings ! gaze not on her eye : 
Thonco all my sorrcAr ; thence the death I die. 
Oh, killing beauty ! and oh, sore desire 1 
Must then my suff’rings but with life expire ? 
Though blossoms every year the trees adorn, 
Spring after spring I wither, nipt with scorn : 
Nor trow 1 when this bitter blast will end. 

Or if yon stars will e’er my vows befriend. 
Sleep, sleep, my flock ; for happy ye may take 
Sweet nightly rest, though still your master 
wake.” 

Now to the waning moon the nightingale. 
In slender warblings, tuned her piteous tale. 
The love-sick Hhopherd, list’uing, felt relief, 
PloaHO<l with HO sweet a partner in his grief, 
Till, by degrees, her notes and silent night 
To slumbers soft his heavy heart invito. 

I 

Amhrosr PhiUxis^—liom 1671, Died 1749. 


79,.— TO CHARLOTTE PULTENEY. 

Timely blossom, infant fair. 

Fondling of a happy pair. 

Every mom and every night 
Their solicitouH delight ; 

Sleeping, waking, still at ca«ie, 

Pleasing, without skill to pleaHO. 
liittlo gossip, blithe and hale, 

Tattling many a broken taU% 

Singing many a tunolcHs song, 

I^avish of a hoodloHs tongue ; 

Simple maiden, void of art. 

Babbling out tlio very heart. 

Yet abandon’d to thy will, 

Yet imagining no ill, 

Yet too innocent to blush ; 

Like the linnet in the hush. 

To the mother-linnet’s note 
Moduling her slender throat ; 

Chirping forth thy petty joys. 

Wanton in the ehauge of toys. 

Like the linnet green in May 
Flitting to each bloomy spray ; 

Wearioil then and glad of rest, 

I^iko the linnet in the nest. 

This thy present happy lot. 

This in time will bo forgot ; 

Other pleasures, other cores, 

Ever-hnsy Time prepares ; 

And thon shalt in thy daughters see. 
This pioturo once resembli^ thee. 

Ambrose Philips,— Bom 1671, 1749. 


792.— THE MONKEY WHO HAD jlEEN 
* THE WOBLD. 

A monkey, to reform the times, 

Beeolved to visit foreigii elimee : 


For men in distant regions roam 
To bring i>oliter manners home. 

So forth he fares, all toil defies : 

Misfortune serves to make us wise. 

At length the troach'rous snare was laid ; 
Poor Pug was caught, to town conveyed. 
There sold. How envied was his doom. 

Made captive in a lady’s room ! 

Proud as a lover *of his chains. 

He day by day her favour gains. 

Wheno’er tho duty of tho day 
The toilet c 1 ; with mimio play 
Ho twirls her 'not, he cracks her fan, 

Like any other gentleman. 

In visits too his parts and wit. 

When jests grew dull, were sure to hit. 

Proud with applause, ho thought his mind 
In every courtly art refined ; 

Like Orpheus burnt with public zeal, 

To civilize the monkey wool : 

So watched occasion, broko his chain. 

And sought his native woods again. 

Tho hairy sylvans round him x>ross, 
Astonished at his Htrut and dross. 

Some praise his sleeve ; and others gloat 
Upon his rich embroidered coat : 

His dapper periwig commonding, 

With tho black tail bchinil depending ; 

His powdered buck, above, below, 

Like hoary frost, or fleecy snow ; 

But all with envy and desire 
His fluttering shonldcr-knot admire. 

“ Hour and improve,” ho portly erics ; 

“ I come to make a nation wise. 

Weigh your own words ; support your place, 
Tho next in rank to human rttce. 

In cities long I passed my duy<4. 

Conversed with men, and learnt their ways. 
Their dress, their courtly manners sec ; 
Reform your state am! copy me. 

Seek yo to thrive ? in flattery deal ; 

Your scorn, your hate, with that conceal. 
Seem only to regard your friends. 

But use them for your private ends. 

Stint not to truth the flow of wit ; 

Bo prompt to lie whene’er ’tis fit. 

Bend all your force to spatter merit ; 

Scandal is conversation’s spirit. 

Boldly to everything attend. 

And men your talents shall commend. 

I know the great. Observe me right ; 

So shall you grow like man polite.*' 

Ho spoke and bowed. With muttering jawa 
The wondering circle grinned applause. 

Now, warm with malice, envy, spite. 

Their most obliging friends they bite ; 

And fond to copy human ways. 

Practise new mischiefs all their days. 

Thus the dull lad, too tall for m^ooI, 

With travel finishes the fool ; ^ 

Studious of every coxcomb's airs. 

He drinks, games, dresses, whores, and 
swears; 

O'erlooks with scorn all virtnoas arts. 

For vice is fitted to his parts. 

John Ctoy.— Bi>rti 1688^ Died 1732. 
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THE OLD HEN AND THE COCK. 
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I 793 — THE PAINTEB WHO PLEASED 

j NOBODY AND EVERYBODY. 

I Lent men your talo untruo, 

, Keep probability in viow. 

Tho traveller Icapinsr o'er those bounds, 

! The credit of his book confounds. 

I Who with his tongue hath amtioH routeil. 
Makes even his r«^ courage doubted : 

I But flattery never soonis absurd ; 

. Tho flattered always takes your word : 

J Impossibilities seem just ; 

They take tho strongest praise on trust. 

I Hyperboles, though ne'er so groat, 
j Will *«till come short of self-conceit. 

So very like a puiiitiT <lrew, 

' That evc*ry 03 e llio picture knew ; 
t Ho hit com]tle\ioii. feature, air, 

I So just, the life it'^elf was there. 

I No flatter^' witli his colours laid, 

I To bloom restoriHl the faded maul ; 

I He gave eaclLmuhcde all its strength, 

Thu iiiouili. tiie chill, the no<ie's length. 

His honest ]H>nci] touched with truth. 

And murkeiVthe date of age and youth. 

He hint hi *4 friends, hi** iiriu'tieo failed; 

Truth should not alwa\H be revealed ; 

In dii'^t.v piles his pictures lay. 

For no one sent the second pay. 

Two bustos, fraught with every grace, 

A Venus* atiil Apollo’s face. 

He placed in \ie\\ ; n»solvod to please, 
Wlioover sat, he dri*w from these. 

From th<»'*e eorreeted every featuie. 

And spirited ea<*h awkward creature. 

All things were set ; tin* hour was come, 
His pallet ready o'er his thumb, 
j My lord appeared ; and seated right 
I In proper attitude and light, 

The pointer looked, he skotehod tho piece, 
Thou dipp'd his pencil, talked of Greece, 

Of Titian's tints, of Guido's air ; 

“ Those eyes, my lonl, tho spirit there 
Might well a Kaphael's hand require, 

To give them all tho native flro ; 

The features fraught with sense and wit, 
You'll grant are very hard to hit ; 

But yet with patience you shall view 
As much as paint and art con do. 

Ohsorvo tho work.** My lord replied : 

** Till now I thought my mouth was wide ; 
Besides, my nose is somewhat long ; 

Dear sir, for me, *tis far too young.'* 

** Oh ! iiardon me/* tho artist cried, 

** In this, the painters most decide. 

The piece even common eyes mast strikoy 
I warrant it extremely like.*’ 

My lord examined it anew ; 

No looking* glass seemed half so true. 

A lady came, with borrowed grace 
He from his Venus formed her face. 

Her lover praised the painter’a art ; 

So like the picture in his heart ! 

To every age some charm he lent ; 

Even biMtiea were almost content. 


Through all the town his art they praised ; 
Uis custom grew, hia price was raised. 

Had ho tho real likeness diown. 

Would any man the pietiire own P 
But when thus happily he wrought, 

Each found the likonesa in his bought. 

John (Say, — Bom 1G88, Died 1732. 


794 —the lion AND THE CUB. 

mow :V>n<l are men of rule and place. 

Who court it from the mean .ind base ! 

Th«»s€* cannot bear an equal nigh. 

But from superior merit fly. 

They lo\ o the eellnr'H vulgar joke. 

And lose their hours in ale and smoko. 

Thert^ o'er some petty club preside ; 

So poor, so paltry ii their pride » 

Nay, even with foids whole nights will sit, 

In hopes to he Hiiprenu* in wit. 

If these can read, to those 1 writi'. 

To sot tlieir worth in truest light. 

A linii'CMib, of sortlid mind, 

A\oide4l all the lion kind : 

Fond of apx>liiuse, he sought the feasts 
Of vulgar and igiiobh* beasts ; 

With assert all his time he spout, 

Their club's per|M*tual jm'sifbu'it. 

’ Ho caught their maitn(*rrt, looks, and airs ; 

All ass in every thing but earrt ! 

If e'er his highness meant a joke, , 

They grinned applause befbro he spoke ; 

But at each word what shoutH of praise ! 
Good gods ! how natural ho brays ! 

Elate with flattery and conceit, 

Ho seeks his royal sire's rrdreat : 

Forward, and fond to show his jiarts, 

His highness bmys ; the lion starts. 

** Pupp 3 ', that cursed vociferation 
Betrays thy life aii<l converhatioii . 

Coxeombs. an ever noisy nwo, 

Arc trumpets of their own disgriu*!*.’* 

** Why HO severe ? " the cub replies ; 

** Our **eimto always lield mo wise.’* 

“ How weak is pride!** returns the sire ; 

“ All fools are vain, when fo4>ls lulmire ! 

But know, what stupid asses prixo, 

Lions and noble beasts despise." 

John 1088, Died 1732. 


795 .— THE OLD HEN AND THE COOK. 

Restrain your child ; you'll noon believe 
The text which says, we sprung from Eve. 

As an old hen led forth her train. 

And seemed to peck to show the groin ; 

She waked the chaff, aheocratched the groond. 
And gleaned the apaeiema yaxaannmd. 

A giddy ehi<dr, to try hbr wings. 

On tho well'a narrow margin springs. 


JOHM CUT.] 


THE GOAT WITHOUT A BEABD. 


[Fittb Fbbxob.— 


And prono sbo drops. Tho motbor*B breast 
All day with sorrow was possess’d. 

A cook sbo mot ; bor son sbo know ; 

And in bor heart affection ^ew. 

“ My son,” says sbo, “ I fir^nt your years 
Have reached beyond a mother’s cares ; 

I see you vijf’rous, strong, and bold ; 

1 hear with joy your triumphs told. 

’Tin not from cocks thy fate I dread ; 

But lot thy ever-wary tread 
Avoid yon well ; that fatal place 
Is sure perdition to our race. 

Print this my counsel on thy breast ; 

To the just jroda I leave tho rest.” ^ . 

Ho thanked her care ; yet day by day 
His bosom burned to disobey ; 

And every time tho well ho saw, 

Soorned in his heart tho foolish law : 

Near and more near oach day ho drew, 

And Ionised to try tho daufforoiis view. 

“ Wliy was this idle ohorj^ ? ” ho cries ; 

** Let conra^ fonialo fears despise. 

Or did sho doubt my heart was brave, 

And thorofoTO this injunction {rave ? 

Or does her harvest store the place, 

A treasure for her younirer race ? 

And would sho thus my search prevent ? 

I stand resolved, and daro tho event.” 

Thus said. Ifo mounts tho margin’s round, 
And pries into the depth profound. 

Ho stretched his novik ; and from below 
With strotching nock advanced a foe : 

With wrath his ruffled pliunus he roars, 

The foe with ruffled plumes appears : 

Throat answered tliyoat, his fury grew, 
Headlong to moot the war ho flow. 

.But when tho watery death ho found. 

Ho tiius lamented ns ho drownod : 

“ 1 ne’er hiul boon in this condition, 

But for my mother’s prohibition.” 

John Ortj/.— ifmni 1688, Died 1732. 


Besolved to smootho his shaggy face, 

Ho scught the barber of tho place. 

A flippant monkey, spruce and smart. 

Hard by, professed the dapper art ; 

His pole with pewter basins hung, 

Black rotten tooth in order strung, 

Banged cups that in tho window stood) 

Lined with rod rags, to look like blood. 

Did well his threefold trade explain, 

Who shaved, drew teeth, and breathed a vein. 

The goat ho welcomes with an air, 

And seats him in his wooden choir : 

Month, nose, and cheek tho lather hides : 
liight, smooth, and swift tho razor glides. 

“ I hope your custom, sir,” soys pug. 

“ Sure never facie was half so smug.” 

Tlio goat, impatient for applause. 

Swift to tho neighbouring hill withdraws ; 
llie shaggy people grinned and stared. 

** Heyday ! what ’s hero ? without a beard ! 
Say, brother, whence tho dire disgrace ? 

What envious hand hath robbed your face ? ” 
When thus tlie fop, with smiles of scorn : 

** Are beards by civil nations worn ? 

Even Muscovites have mowed their chins. 
Shall wo, like formal Capuchins, 

Stubborn in pride, retain the mode. 

And boar about the hairy load ? 

Whene’er wo through tho village stray, 

Are wo not mocked along tho way ; 

Insulted with loud shouts of scorn, 

By boys our boards ilisgnmcd and tom ? ” 

“ Were you no more with goats to dwell, 
Brother, I grant you reason well,” 

Beplios a bearded chief. “ Besidp, 

If boys can mortify thy pride, 

How wilt thou stand tho ridieulo 
Of our whole flock ? Affected fool ! 
Coxcombs, distinguished from tho rest, 

To all but coxcombs are a jest.” 

John Oaij, — Bom 1688, Bied 1732. 


796 .— THE GOAT WITHOUT A BEARD. 

’Tis oertain, that tho modish passions 
Dcseond among the crowd, like fashions. 
Excuse mo then, if pride, conceit 
(Tho manners of tho fair and great) 

I give to monkeys, asses, dogs. 

Fleas, owls, goats, butterflies, and hogs. 

I say that these are proud. 'Wlmt then ? 

1 novor said they equal men. 

A goat (tvs vain as goat con Im) 

Affected sinmilarity. 

Whene’er a thymy bank ho found. 

He rolled upon tho fragrant gronnd ; 

And then with fond attention stoodt 
Fixed o’er his imago in the flood. 

** I hate my frowsy beard,” he ones ; v 
** ^ youth is lost in this disguise. 

XKd not the females know my vigour, • 

Well might they loathe this reverend flguxe.” 


797 .— the sick MAN AND THE 
ANGEL. 

” Is there no hope ? ” the sick man said. 
The silent doctor shook his head. 

And took his leave with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of his foe to-morrow. 

Vflien thus the man with gasping breath : 
I feel the chilling wound cl death ; 

Since I must bid the world adieu, 

Lot mo my former life review. 

T grant, my bargains well were made ; 

But all men over-reach in trade ; 

”ns self-defence in each inofessioa, 

Sore aelf-defenoe is no transgressioiL. 

The little portion in my hands, 

By good eeeurity on lands* 

It well increased. If* vmawam* 

My jfistioe to myself and heirs 
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THE OOUKCIL OT HOBSES: 


{John Gat. 


Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 

For want of good sufficient bail ; 

If I by writ, or bond, or deed, 

Koduoerl a family to need. 

My will hath made the world amends ; 

My hope on charity depends. 

Ti^en I am numbered with the dead. 

And all my pious gifts are rood, 

By heaven and earth ’twill then bo know'n 
My charities were amply shown.’* 

An angel came. “ Ah, friend ! ** ho cried, 

** No more in flattering hope confide. 

Can thy good deeds in former times 
Outweigh the balance of thy crimes ? 

What widow or wliat or|)han prays 
To cro¥m thy life with length of <lays ? 

A pious action's in thy i^ower, 

Enibmco with joy the hour. 

Now, while you draw the vital air, 

Provo your iuteiitiou is sincere. 

This instant give a hundred pound ; 

Your neighbours want. an*l you abound.’* 

Bui why such haste : '* the sick man 
whines j 

'* Who knows ns yet what Heaven designs ? 
Perhaps I may rocov<»r still ; 

That Slim and more an* in iny will.'* 

“ Fool,” says the visi«m, “ now *tis plain. 
Your life, your soul, your heaven wu.s gain. 
From every si<io, witli all your might, 

You scraiKHl, aiul scrapevi beyond your right ; 
And after death wouhl fain atone, 

By giving what is not your own.” 

“ While there is life, there ’s hoi»e,” ho 
cried ; 

“ Then why such haste ? ” so groaned and 
died. 

John Gaij. — 1C88, Died 1732. 


798.— THE FOX AT THE POINT OF 
DEATH. 

A fox, in life’s extreme decay, 

Weak, sick, and faint, oxinring lay ; 

All appetite had left his maw. 

And age disarmed his mumbling jaw. 

His numerous race around him stand 
To learn their dying sire’s command : 

Ho raised his head with whining moan, 

And thus was heard the feeble tone : 

** Ah, sons ! from evil ways depart : 

My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 

800, see, the murdracd geese appear ! 

Why are those bleeding turkeys here ? 

Why all around this cackling train. 

Who haunt ray cars for chicken slain ? ** 
The hungry foxes round them stared, 

And for the promised feast prepared. 

** Where, sir, is all this dainty cheer 9 
Ncnr toih^, goose, nor hen is here. 

These an the phantoms of your brain, 

And your eons lick their Hps in vain.’* 

»0 gfaittona ! ” aayii the droopiiig sin, 


Restrain inordinate deeln; 

Your liqu’rish taato you shall deplon, 

AYhon {loace of oontrienoo is no mion. 

Does not the hound betray our pace, 

And gins and guns destroy our race 7 
Thieves droaii the searching eye of power. 
And never feel the quiet hour. 

Old age (which few of us shall know) 

Now puts a period to niy woe. 

Would you true happiness attain, 

Lot honesty yonr passions rein ; 

So live in credit and oatcom. 

And the good name yon lot*!, redeem.” 

“ The counsel’s goo<l,** a fox replies, 

“ Could wo perform what you advise. 

Think what our ancestors have done ; 

A lino of thieves from son to son : 

To UH dosoends the long disirrnco. 

And infamy hath marked our riu»o. 

Though wo like luirmlcsH sbeop should food. 
Honest in thought, in word, and deed ; 
Whatever henroost is clecreased, 

Wo shall bo thought to share the fenst. 

The change shall never bo belioveil, 

A lost good name is iio'<»r retrieved.” 

“ Nay. tbcii,” replies the feeble fox. 

** (But hark ! I hoar a hen that cl<»cks) 

(xo, but be moderate in your fooil ; 

A ohiekeii too might do me good.” 

John (/.ry.— Bom 1C88, Itied 1734 


799.— THE COUNCIL OF HOUSES. 

Upon n time a iioighing steed, 

Who grazed among a numerous breed. 
With mutiny had fired the train. 

And spread dissousioii through tbo plain. 
On matters that concomud the state 
The council met in grand debate. 

A colt, whose eye-balls flamed with ire, 
Elate with strength and youthful fire, 

In baste slept forth l>efore the rust, 

And thus the lisle dug throng iMldroMsefl : 

** GfMx! gods ! how abject is our race, 
Condemned to slavery and disgrace ! 

Shall wo our sorviludo retain, 

Because our sires have borne the chain ? 
Consider, friends, your strength and might ; 
’Tin conquest to asKcrt your right. 

How cumbrous is the gilded coa(;h ! 

The pride of man is our reproach. 

Were wo designed for daily toil. 

To drag the ploughshare through the soil, 
To sweat in harness through the road, 

To groan beneath the carrier’s load ? 

How feeble are the two-legged kind ! 

What force is in our nerves combined ! 
Shall then our nobler jaws submit 
To foam and champ the galling bit P 
Sli£i(l haughty man my Iwcdr imdride P 
Shall the shi^ spnr provoke my jrfdeP 
Forbid it, heavens ! Bigeot the roiii ; 

Yonr sbame^yoiir infhtiij diedsiiL 


JOBN UAY.j 


THE POET AND THE BOSE. 


[Fifth Pjbbiod.-— 


Let him the lion flret oontrol, 

And etill the tiger'e famiehed ipnowL 
Let ne, like them, onr freedom claim, 

And make him tremble at our name.". I 

A (fonoral nod approved the cause, 

And all the circle neighed applauiie. 

When, lo ! with grave and solemn pace, 

A steed advanced before the race. 

With ago and long oxporionce wise ; 

Around ho cast his thoughtful eyes, 

And, to the murmurs of the train, 

Thus spoke the Nestor of the plain : 

" When I had health and strength, like you. 
The toils of sorvitudo 1 know ; 

Now grateful man rewards my pains, 

And gives mo all those wide domains. 

At will 1 crop the year's increase ; 

My latter life is rest and peace. 

I grant, to man we lend our pains. 

And aid him to oorreet the plains. 

But doth not ho divide the care. 

Through all the hibonrs of the year ? 

How many thousand structures rise, 

To fence us from inclement skies 1 
For us he bears the sultry day. 

And stores up all our winter's hay. 

Ho sows, ho reaps the harvest's gain ; 

Wo share the toil, and share the grain. 

Hitiee pvery creature was decreed 
To aid each other’s mutual need. 

Appease your disooiitented mind, 

An<l oot the part by heaven assigned." 

The tumult ooasod. The colt sulunitteil. 

And, like his ancestors, waslutted. 

John (htij, — Bora 1088, 1732. 

I 

i 


8oo.— THE POET AND THE ROSE. 

1 hate the man who bnilds his name 
On mins of another’s fame. 

Thus prudes, by characters o'erthrown, 
Imagine that they raise their own. 

Thus soribblors, covetous of praise, 

Think slander con transplant the bays. 
Hoanties and bards have equal pride, 

With both all rivals are dooried. 

Who praises Losbia’s eyes and feature. 
Must call her sister awkwani creature *, 
For the kind flattery ’s sure to charm. 
When we some other nymph disarm. 

As in tho cool of early day 
A poet sought tho sweets of May, 

The garden’s fragrant breath ascends. 

And every stalk with odour bends. 

A rose he plucked, he gaxed, ailmirod. 
Thus singing as the muse inspired : 

Go, rose, my Chloe’s bosom grace ; 

How happy should 1 prove, 

Might I supply that envied place 
With never-fading |ove ! 

There, phennix-Uke, beneath h$t cjye, 
Involv^ in ft r a graneei, bam and die I 


Know, hapless flower, that thou sholt find 
More fragrant roses there ; 

I seo thy withering head reclined 
With envy and despair ! * 

Olio common fate wo both mast prove ; 

You die with envy, I with love." 

“ Spare your com]mrisonH," replied 
An angry rose, who grow beside. 

" Of all mankind, you should not flout us ; 
What can a poet do without us ! 

In every love-song roses bloom ; 

Wo lend you colour and perfume. 

Does it to Chloo's charms conduce. 

To foiiTid her praise on our abuse P 
Must \ve, to flatter her, be made 
To wither, envy, pine, and fade P" 

JoJiii Gay, — Bom 1688, Died 1732- 


1 

8oi.— THE HARE AND MANY 
FRIENDS. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 

Unless to one you stint tho flame. 

Tho chilli, Mr horn many fathers share. 

Hath seldom known a father's care. 

*Tis thus ill friendships ; wdio depend 
On many, rarel.v find a friend. 

A hare, who in a civil way. 

Complied wdth over>' thing, like Ony, 

Was knowm by all the bestial train 
Wlio haunt tho wood, or graze the plain. 

Her care was never to ofl’ond, 

And ovor>’ croatnro was her friend. 

Art forth she wont at early dawn, 

To taste tho dow-bcsprinklod laM'n, 

Behind she hears the hunter's* cries, 

Ami from th«> deep-mouthed thunder flies. 

She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 

She hears tho near advance of death ; 

She doubles to mislead the hound. 

And measuros bock her mazy round ; 

Till fainting in the public way, 

Half-dca<i with fear, she gasping lay. 

What transport in her bosom grew,- 
When first the horse ax>}>eared in view ! 

" Let me," says she, " your back ascend. 

And owe my safety to a friend. 

You know my feet betray my flight ; 

To friendship every burden’s light." 

Tho horse replied — “ Poor honest puss. 

It grieves my heart to see thee thus ; 

Bo comforted, relief is near ; 

For all yonr hdends are in tho rear." 

She next the stately baU implored ; 

And thus replied the migh^ lord — 

Since evevy beast alive can tell 
That I ainceiely wish you well, 

I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend. 

Love oalle me hence ; a faTOurite cow 
Expects me near yon barl^ mow : 

And when a lady’s in the case. 

You know all o(^ iUnge give-place. 
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To learo yon thna might aeem unkind ; 

But eee, goat it just behind.’* 

The goat remiurked her pnl^o wom high. 

Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 

My back,’* tayt the, may do you harm ; 
The sheep's at hand, and wool is warm.” 

The sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustainetl ; 

Said he was slow^ confessed his fears ; 

For hounds eat sheep as well os hares. 

She now the trotting calf addressed. 

To save from death a friend distressed. 

“ fcshall I,” says ho, “of tender ago, 

In this important care engage ; 

Older and abler passed you by ; 

How strong aro those ! how weak anr 1 ! 
Should I i?re»ume to Iwiir yon hence, 

Those friends of mine may take offun<Hi. 
Excuse me then. You know my heart, 

But dearest friends, alas ! must part. 

How shall wo nil lament ! Adieu ! 

For see the hounds are just in view.” 

John Gay.^Uo-nx 1088, Dit'd 1732 


8o2,— SWEET WILLIAM S FAREWELL. 

All ill the Downs the fleet w'as moor’d. 

The stroamers waving in the wind. 

When block-oycd Susan came aboard. 

“ Oh ! where shall I my true-love find ? 

Tell mo, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 

If iiiy sweet William soils among the crow.” 

William, who high upon the yard 
Keck’d with the billow to aTid fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice ho hoard, 

Ho sigh’d, and east his eyes below ; 

The cord slides swiftly througli liis glowing 
hands. 

And (quick as lightning) on the dock he 
stands. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air. 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast 

(If chance his mate’s slirill call he hear), 
And drops at once into her nest. 

Tlio noblest captain in the British fleet 

Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

“ (S Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 

My vows shall ever true remain ; 

Let me kiss olT that falling- tear ; 

We only part to meet again. 

Change, as ye list, ye winds ; my heart shall 
be 

The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

Believe not what the landmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant 
mind. 

They’ll tell thee, sailors, when away. 

In every port a mistress find ; 

Yes, yes, believe them when tlwy tell thee so. 

For &oa art present wheresoe’er 1 go. 


If to fair India’s coast ere saili 
Thy eyes are aeon in diamonds bright, 

Thy breath is Afirio’s spioy gals. 

Thy skin is ivory so white. 

Thus every beauteous object that I view, 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely 
Sue. 

Though batUo coll mo from thy arms, 

Lot not my pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yot, safe from harms, 
William shall to his dear return. 

Love turns asido the balls that round nio fiy. 
Lest precious toars should drop from Susan’s 
eye.” 

The boatswain gave the (lrea«lful word, 

'ilie sails their swelling boHoiti spread ; 

No longer must she stay aboard : 

They kiss'd, she sighM, he hung hU 
head. 

Her loHsonitig boat unwilling rows to land : 

“ Adieu ! ” she cries ; and wavetl her lily 
hand. 

John (iaih^liorn 1888, Dud 1782. 


803.— A BALLAD. 

'Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of witul ; 

A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rook roolined. 

Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She oasts a wistful look ; 

Hor hoad was crown'd with willows, 
That tromblod o’er the brook. 

Twelve months are gone and over, 
And nino long tedious days. 

Why didst thou, venturous lover, 
Why didst thou trust the seas ’f 

Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean. 

And let my lover rest : 

Ah ! what’s thy troubled motion 
To that within my breast 

The merchant, rohb’d of pleasure. 
Sees temjiests in despair : 

But what's tlie loss of treasure, 

To losing of my dear 't 

Bhould you some coast l>o laid on, 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 

YouM find a richer maiden, 

But none that loves you so. 

How can they say that nature 
Has nothi^ made in vain ; 

Why then beneath the water 
Should hideous rooks remain ? 

^ No eyes the rocks diaeov^. 

That lurk beneath the 

To wreck the waad’riiig lover, 

And kave fbe maid to weep. 


Josm Oat.] 


[Fifth Pbbxo]>.< 
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THE COUNTHT BALLAD SIHGEB. 


All melanoholy lyingrt 

Thus waird she for her dear ; 

Bopaid each blast with sighing, 

Kiich billow with a tear ; 

When o*or the white wave stooping, 

His floating corpse she spied ; 

Ihon, like a lily drooping, 

She bow’d her head, and died. 

John Qay, — Bom 1088, Died 1732. 


804.— THE COUNTRY BALLAD 
SINGER. 

Sublimer strains, O rustic muse ! prepare ; 
Forgot awhile the bum and dtiiry’s care ; 

Thy homely voice to loftier numbers raise, 

'ITie drunkard* N flights require sonorous lays ; 
With liowsybeus* songs exalt thy verso, 

While rooks and woods the various notes 
rohoarso. 

’Twuh in the season when the reapers* toil 
Of the riiKj harvest ’gan to rid the soil ; 

Wide through the field was seen a goodly 
rout, 

Clean damsels bound the gathered sheaves 
aboqt : 

The lads with sharpened hook and sweating j 
brow 

Cut down the labours of the winter plough. 

# # # # # 

When fast asleep they Bowsybeus spied, 

His hat aud oaken staff lay close beside ; 

That Bowzybous who could sweetly sing. 

Or with the losin'd bow tomiout the string; 
That BowsybouH who, with fingers* si^od, 
C-ould call soft warblings from the breathing 
reed ; 

Tliat Bowasybeus who, with jocund tongue. 
Ballads, and roundelays, and catches sung : 
They loudly laugh to see tho damsel's fright, 
And in dis^iort surround the drunken wight. 

Ah, Bowzybee, why didst thou stay so long ? 
The mugs wore largo, the drink was wondrous 
stn>ng ! 

Thou shouldst have loft tho fair before ’twas 
night, 

But thou sat'st toping till the morning light. 
Cicely, brisk maid, steps forth before the 
rout, 

And kissed with smacking lip tho snoring 
lout 

I (For custom says, Whoe'er this venturo 
I proves, 

[ For Buoh a kiss demands a pair of gloves.*') 

I By her example Dorcas bolder grows, 
i And plays a tickling straw vrithin his nose. 

Ho mbs his nostril, and in wonted joke 
The sneering strains with stammering speech 
bespoke t 

To you, my lads, m sing my aarols o'er f 
As for the maids, T ve somethixig else in store.; 

No sooner *gan he rsise hie tonefnl song. 
But Unde and leases round about him thrm^. 


Not ballad-singer placed above the crowd 
Sings with a note so shrilling, sweet, and loud | 

No parish-clerk, who calls the psalms so clear, 
like Bowzybeus soothes the attentive ear. 

Of nature’s law^ his carols first begun, 

Why the grave owl can never face the sun. 

For owls, as swains observe, detest tho light. 

And only sing and seek their prey by night. 

How turnips hide their swolliug heads below. 

And how tho closing coloworts upwards grow ; 

How Will-a-wisp misleads night-faring 
clowns 

O'er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless 
downs. 

Of stars he told that shoot with shining trail, 

Aud of tho glow-worm’s light that gilds his 
tail. 

Ho sung whoro woodcocks in the simimor 
feed,- 

And in what climates they renew their bi*ocd 
(Some think to northern coasts their flight 
they tend, 

Or to the moon iu midnight hours ascend) ; 

Where swallows in tho winter's season keep. 

And how tho drowsy bat and dormo\iso sleep ; 
How nature does the puppy's eyelid closo, 

Till tho bright buu has uiuo times sot and 
rose 

(For huntsmen by their long oxporionco find, 

That puppies still nine rolling suns are blind). 

Now ho goes on, and sings of fairs and 
shows, 

For still new fairs before his eyes arose. | 

How podlers' stalls with glittering toys aro | 
laid, 

Tho various fairings of tho country maid. 
lA>ng silken laces hang upon tho twine, 

And rows of pins and amber bracelets shiiio ; 

How the tight loss knives, combs, and scissors j 
spies, 

And looks on thimbles with desiring eyes. 

Of lotteries next w'ith tuneful note ho told, 

Where silver spoons are won, and rings of 
gold. 

Tlio lads and lasses trudge the street along, 

And oil the fair is crowded in his song. 

Tho mountebank now treads the stage, and 
sells 

His pills, his balsams, and his ague-spells ; 

Now o’er and o'er the nimble tumbler springs. 

And on the rope the venturous maiden 
swings ; 

Jack Pudding, in his party-coloured jacket. 

Tosses the glove, and jokes at every packet. 

Of raree-shows he sung, and Punch's feats. 

Of pockets picked in crowds and various 
cheats. 

Thou sad he sung **The Children in tho 
Wood ” 

(Ah, barbarous unde, stained with infant 
blood !) 

How blackberries they pludred in deserts 
wild. 

And fearleu at ilw fettering fanldd 
Their Uttlacorpm tim 

And stiawad witik piottal^ the kavasanmnd. 


From 1689 to 1727.1 WALKING THE STEEETS OF LONDON. [lomr Gat. 

(Ah, gentle birds ! if this Terse lasts so long. To pare thy realm, and smob^ the broken 
Tour names shall lire for mrer in my song.) ways, 

For ** Buxom Joan** ho sung tho doubtful Earth from hor womb a flinty tribute pays : 
strife. For thee tho sturdy pa^or thumps tho 

How the sly sailor made the maid a wife. ground, 

To louder strains he raised his eoico, to toll Whilst every stroke his labouring lungs re- 
What woful wars in Chovy Chase *’ befell, sound ; 

When Percy drove tho deer with hound and For ihoo the soavouger bids kennels glide 

horn ; Within their bounds, and heaps of dirt *ub- 

Wars to bo wept by children yet unborn ! ** side. 

Ah, Witherington ! moro years thy life had My youthful bosom burns with thirst of 
orownod, faiiio. 

If thou hadst never hoar<l the horn or hound ! From tho groat ihomo to build a glorious 
Yet shall tho squire, who fought on bloody name; 

slumps, I 7*0 tread in paths to ancient bards unknown, 

By future bards Vjo wailed in doleful dumps. • And biml my teniple.s with a civic crown : 

All ill tho land of Essex *’ next ho chan nts, ! lint ini>ro my country's love dcinaiuls my 

How to sleek mares starch Quakers turn ; lays; 

gallants : . My t'oiintry’s bo tho iwofit, inino the priiisi) ! 

How tho grave brother stoo<l on bank so ' When tho black youth at cliosoii siauds 

green — , rejoice, 

Happy for him if mares had never Iwn ! ' And “ ch'an your shoes *' resounds from every 

'rhoii he was scixcMl with a religious qualm, [ voict' ; 

And on a sudden sung the hiindro<lth psalm. When hito their miry sitles stagivcoaches 
Ho sung uf “ Taffy Welsh and “ Sawney • show, 

Scot,’* ! And their stiff horses through the town move 

“ Fully -bulloro '* and the ** Irish Trot.” | slc»w ; 

\Mjy should I tell of “ llateman ” or of . Wluui all tho M nil in leafy ruin lies, 

“ Shore,” ' And damseds lin>t renew their oyster rrii-s ; 

Or Wantloy’s Dragon,” sluiii by valiant 'riien let the prudent walker shoes provide, 
Moore, Not of the Spanish or Morocco hide; 

” The Bower of Kosainond,” or liobiii The wocsimi hetd may niise tho dancer’s 
Hood,” ; bound, 

Ancl how tho “ grass now grows whore Troy : And with the sirallopi d toii his step be 

ioivn ” V • CrOWIlcd ; 

lud firm, well -hammered soles ]»rotect thy feet 
Through freezing snows, and rains, and 
soaking slcMit. 

Should tho big last cxUuid tlic shoe too wide, 
Each stone will wrench tho unwary step 
aside ; 

Tho Huddeu turn may Btrcicli tho swoUiug 
vein, 

Tliy cra*iking joint unhinge, or aiiKlu sprain ; 
And, when too sliort tJie modish sli<»es are 
worn, 

Ton’ll judge the seasons by your sluioting 
com. 

Nor should it prove thy less imfiortsiui 
care, 

To choose a pror»er coat for winter's weax. 

Now in thy trunk thy D’Oily habit fold. 

The silken drugget ill can fenc«j the cold ; 

Tho frieze’s spongy nap is soaketl with fuin, • 
And showers soon drench the oamblot’s cockled 
grain; 

True Witney broarlcloth, with its shag na.*' 
shorn, 

Unpiorcod is in the lasting tempest worn : 

Be this the horseman’s fence, for who woxild 
wear 

Amid the town the spoxls of Boiisxii’b bear P 
Witmn the zoqnelaare’s clasp thy hands are 
pent, • 

H an^ that, stretched forth, invadiiig barms 
prevent. 


His carols ceased : tho listening maids and 
swains 

Seem still to lioar some soft imperfect strains. 

Sadden ho rose, and, as ho reels along. 

Swears kisses sweet should well reward his 
song. 

Tho damsels laughing fly ; the giddy clown 

Again upon a wheat-sheaf drops adown ; 

Tho power that gnard.s tho drunk his sleep 
attends. 

Till, ruddy, like his face, the sun descends. 

John Qay, — Bom 1688, Vied 1732. 


805 .— WALKING THE STftEETS OF 
LONDON. 

Throngh winter streets to steer yoor course 
aright, 

How to walk clean by day, and safe by night ; 

How jostling crowds with prudence to 
decline, 

When to assert the wall, and when resign, 

1 sing ; thou. Trivia, goddess, aid my song. 

Through spacious streets conduct thy bard 
along; 

^ thee transported, I seeurely stray 

Where winding alleys lead the doabtfol wiiy ; 

The silent ooort and opening squaaMr earplore. 

And loi^ peiidexing laaea ontiod bedbre. 
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WiLX#LUt SoMURViLLE.] DESCBIFTIOK OF A HABE HUNT. [Firra FSbiod.— 


Let the looped bavaroy the fop embrace* 

Or hie deep cloak bespattered o*er ¥dth laoo. 
That garment best the winter's rage defends, 
Vhiose ample form without one plait dex>onds ; 
By various names in various counties known. 
Yet held in oil the true surtout alone ; 

Be thine of kersey firm, though small the 
cost, 

Then bravo unwot the rain, unchilled the 
frost. 

If the strong cane support thy widking 
hand. 

Chairmen no longer shall the wall command ; 
Even sturdy carmen shall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches sto]> to make thee way : 
This shidl direct thy cautious tread aright. 
Though not one glaring lamp enliven night. 
Lot beaux their canus, with amber tipt, 
produce ; 

Bo theirs for empty show, but thine for use. 

In gilded chariots while they loll at cose, 

And lazily insure a life’s disease ; 

While softer chairs the tawdry load convey 
To court, to White’s, assomblios, or the play ; 
Bosy-complexioiied Health thy stops attends, 
And exorcise thy lasting youth defends. 
Imprudent moii Heaven's choicest gifts pro- 
fane : 

Thus some boncuth their arm support the 
oane ; 

The dirty point oft checks the careless pace. 
And miry spots the clean oravat disgrivco. 

Oh t may I never such misfortune meet \ 

May no such vioions walkers crowd the street ! 
May IH'ovidonoo u'urshado mo with her wings, 
While the bold Muse exporienced danger 
sings ! 

John Qmj,^lk>rn 1688, Died 1732. 


806.— DESCRIPTION OP A HABE HUNT, 

Now golden Autumn from her open lap 
Her fragrant bounties showers ; the fields 
are shorn ; 

Inwardly smiling, the proud farmer views 
The rising pyramids that grace his yard, 

And counts his largo increase ; hia bams are 
stored, 

And groaning stmldlos bend beneath their 
load. 

All now is free as air, and the gay pack 
In the rough bristly stubbles range unblamed : 
No widow's tears o’erflow, no secret curse 
Swells in the former’s breast, which his pale 
lips 

Trembling conceal, by his fierce landlord 
awed I 

But oourtoons now he lovds every fence. 
Joins in the aommon cry, and halloas Ibud, 
Ohaxmid with the rattling thunder of the 
field. 

Oh bear me, some kind Fewer invisible ! 


To that extended lawn, where the gay court 
View the svdft racers, stretching to the goal ; 
Games more renownfMl, and a far nobler 
train, 

Than proud Eloan fields could boast of old. 

Oh ! were a Tlieban lyre not wanting here. 
And Pindars voice, to do their merit right ! 

Or to those 8i>acious plains, where the strained 
eye 

In the wide x>rospect lost, beholds at last 
Sarum’s proud spire, that o’er tlie hills 
ascends, 

And pierces through the clouds. Or to thy 
downs, 

Fair Cots wold, where the woll-brcatho«l beagle 
climbs, 

With matchless speed, thy green aspiring 
brow. 

And loaves the lagging multitude behind. 

Hail, gentle Dawn ! mild blushing goddcs.s, 
hail ! 

Rejoiced I see thy purple man tie spread 
O’er half the skies, goxus pave thy radiant 
way, 

And orient pearls from every shrub depend. 
Farewell, Cloora ; here deep sunk in down 
Slumber secure, with happy dreams amused, 
Till grateful steams shall tempt thee to 
receive 

Thy early meal, or thy officious maids, 

The toilet placed, shall urge thee to perform 
The imx>ortant work. Mo other joys invite, 
The horn sonorous calls, the pack awaked 
Their matins chant, nor brook my long 
delay. 

My courser hears their voice ; see there with 
cars 

And tail erect, neighing he paws the ground ; 
Fierce rapture kindles in his reddening eyes, 
And boils in every vein. As captive boys 
Cowed by the ruling rod, and haughty frowns 
Of pedagogues severe, from their hard tasks, 
If once dismissed, no limits can contain 
The tumult raised within their little breasts, 
But give a loose to all their frolic play : 

So from their kennel rush the joyous pack ; 

A thousand wanton gaieties express 
Their inward ecstasy, their plea.sing sport 
Once more indulged, and liberty restored. 

The rising snn that o’er the horizon peeps. 

As many colours from their glossy skins 
Beaming reflects, os paint the various bow 
When April showers descend. Delightful 
scene ! 

Where all around is gay, men, horses, dogs, 
And in each smiling countenance appears 
Fresh blooming he^th, and universal joy. 
Huntsman, lead on ! behind the clustering 
pack 

Subn^s attend, hear with respect thy whip 
Lond-elanging, and thy harsher voice obey : 
Spare not the straggling onr, that wildly 
roves ; 

But let thy brisk assEstaiit on his back 
Imprint thy just resenteents; let each lash 
Bite to the quidk, till howling he retunt 
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And irhining creep amid the trembling 
crowd. 

Here on thie verdant spot, whore nature 
kind, 

With double blcs&ingH crowns the farmor[e 
hopes ; 

Where flowers sutuxnnal spring, ahd the rank 
mead 

Affords the wandering lioros a rich repast. 
Throw off thy ready i>ack. See, where they 
spread 

And range around, and dash the glittering 
dew. 

' If some stanch hound, with his authentic 
voice, 

Avow the recent trail, the jostling tril>e 
Attend his call, then with one mutual cry 
The welcome news confirm, and echoing hills 
RoiMsat the pleasing tale. See how they 
thread 

The breaks, and up yon furrow drive along ! 
But quick they bock recoil, and wisol 3 ' chock 
Tlieir eager haste ; then o’er the fallow’d 
ground 

How leisurely they work, and many a pause 
The harmonious concert breaks ; till more 
assured 

"With joy redoubled the low valley’s ring. 

What artful lab.vrinths itoqdex their way ! 

Ah ! there she lies ; how close ! she pants, 
she doubts 

If now she lives ; sho trembles as she sits. 
With horror seized. The withered grass that 
• oliiigs 

Around her head, of the same nissot hue 
Almost deceived my sight, hod not her eyes 
With life full-beaming her vain wiles be- 
trayed. 

At distance draw thy pock, let all bo hushed. 
No clamour loud, no frantic joy be hoard, 

Lest the wild hound run gadding o’er the 
plain 

Untractable, nor hoar thy chiding voice. 

Now gently put her off ; see how direct 
To her known mows she flics ! Hero, hunts- 
man, bring 

(But without hurry) all thy jolly hounds. 

And calmly lay them iii. How low they 
stoop. 

And seem to plough the ground ! then all at 
once 

With greedy nostrils snuff the faming steam 
That glads their flutt’ring hearts. As winds 
lot loose 

From the dark caverns of the blust’ring god. 
They burst away,* and sweep the dewy lawn. 
Hope gives them wings while she’s spurred on 
by fear. 

The welkin rings ; men, dogs, hills, rocks, and 
woods 

In the full concert join. Now, my brave 
yonths. 

Stripped for the obaae, give all your souls to 

jqyi 

See tiieir ooureem, than the moanlain 


More fleet* the verdant carpet skim, thick 
clouds 

Snorting they breathe* their shining hoofs 
scarce print 

The grass nubniisetl ; with emulation Ared 
They strain to lead the Add, top the barred 
gate. 

O'er the deep ditch exulting bound, and btftsh 
The thomy-twiiiing hedge : the riders bend 
O’er their arched necks ; with steady hands, 
by turns 

Indulge their speed, or m<Klerato their rage. 
Where are their sorrow's, disaptHiintmcnts, 
wrongs, 

Vexations, sickness, carets P All, all are gone, 
And with the panting winds log far behind. 

HiintHtnan ! her goJt obHorve ; if in wide 
rings 

Rho w'heel her mazy way, in the sumo round 
Persisting still, she*!! foil the beaten track. 
But if she fly, and with the favouring wind 
Urge her bold course ; less intricate thy task : 
Push on thy pack. Like some poor exiled 
wrol-oh 

The frighte<l chase leavers her htto dear 
abocles. 

O'er plains remote sho sirf*t(*hert far away, 

Ah I never to return ! for groe<ly Death 
Hovering exults, secure to seize his prey. 

Hark ! from yon covert, where those tower- 
ing oaks 

Above the humble copse aspiring rise, 

Whut glorious triumphs burst in ov’iy gale 
Upon our ravished cars ! The hunters shout, 
The clanging horns swell their sweet-winding 
notes, 

The pock wido-openiiig load the ironibling 
air 

With various melody ; from tree to tree 
The propagateil cry rodoiiblitig bouiuls. 

And winged zephyrs waft the Aoating joy 
Through all the regions near : afflictive birch 
No more tho schoolboy drciuls, his prison 
broke, 

Scamp’ring ho flies, nor hoeils his master’s 
call ; 

Tho weary traveller forgets his rood, 

And climbs tho a<1Jficexit hill ; the ploughman 
loaves 

Tho unfinished furrow ; nor his bleating 
flocks 

Are now tho shepherd’s joy ; men, boj^s, and 
girls 

Desert tho unpeopled village; and wild 
crowds 

Spread o'er tho plain, by tho awooi fren^ 
seized. 

Look, how she pants i and o’er yon op’nixig 
glade 

Slips glanchig by ; while, at the further end, 
The puzzling pock unravel wile by wile, 

Maze, within maze. The covert's utmost 
4>ouiid ^ 

Slily she skirts : behind them esutions creeps. 
And in that very tnek^ so lately stained 
By aU the steaming crowd, seems to pursue 

SS 
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Th» foe she flies. Let caTiUere dony 
That brntes have reason ; sure ’to something 
more, 

’Tie Hearen direots, and stratagems inspires, 
Beyond the short extent of hnman thought. 
But hold — I BOO her from the oovert hrekk ; 
Sad on yon little eminence she sits ; 

Intent she listens with one ear erect, 
Pond’ring, and doubtful what new course to 
tidce, 

And how to escape the fierce blood-thirsty 
crew, 

That still urge on, and still in volleys loud. 
Insult her woes, and mock her sore distress. 
As now in louder peals, the loaded winds 
Bring on the gathering storm, her fears 
prevail ; 

And o’er the plain, and o'er the mountain’s 
ridge, 

Away she flics ; nor ships with wind and tide, 
And all their canvas wings, scud half so fast. 
Once more, ye jovial train, your courage try. 
And each clean courser’s speed. We scour 
along, 

In pleasing hurry and confusion tossed ; 
Oblivion to bo wished. The patient pack 
Hang on the scent unwearied, up they climb, 
And ardent wo pursue ; our labouring steeds 
We press, wo gore $ tiU once the summit 
gained, 

Painfully pantingi there we breathe a while ; 
Then Hike a foaming torrent, pouring down 
Precipitant, wo smoke along the vale. 

Happy the man, who with unrivalled speed 
Can pass his fellows, and with pleasure view 
The struggling pack ; how in tho rapid oourse 
Alternate they preside, and jostling push 
To guido tho dubious scent ; how fipddy youth 
Oft babbling errs, by wiser ago reproved ; 
How, niggard of Ids strength, tho wise old 
hound 

Hangs in tho rear, till some important iH>int 
Rouse all his diligence, or till tho chase 
Sinking ho finds; then to tho head ho 
springs. 

With tliirst of glory fired, and wins the 
prize. 

Huntsman, toko heed; they stop in full 
oareer. 

Yon crowding flocks, that at a distance 
graze, 

Have haply soiled tho turf. See ! that old 
hound, 

How busily ho works, but daros not trust 
His doubtful sense ; draw yet a wider ring. 
Hark I now again too ohorus fills ; as bells 
Silenood a while at once their peal renew, 

And high in air tho tuneful thunder rolls. 

See, how they toss, with animated rage 
Recovering all they lost! — ^That eager haste 
Some doubling wile f oreshowa-^Ah ! yet once 
more 

They’re checked — Md back with speed^-on 
either hand 

Thflor fioutoh round^-^ven yet persist-^'Tie 

. rights 


Away they spring; the rustling stubbles 
bend 

Beneath the driving storm. Now toe poor 
ohase 

Begins to flag, to her last shifts reduoed. 

From brako to brake she flies, and visits all 
Her well-known haunts, whore once she 
ranged secure. 

With love and plenty blessed. See! there 
she goes, 

She reels along, and by her gait betrays 
Her inward weakness. See, how black she i 
looks ! 

The sweat that clogs tho obstructed imres, 
scarce leaves 

A languid scent. And now in open view 
See, BOO, she flies ; each eager hound exerts 
His utmost speed, and strotohes ov’ry nerve. ■ 
How quick she turns! their gaping jaws 
eludes, 

And yet a moment lives i till round inclosed 
By all the greedy pack, with infant screams 
She yields her breath, and there relnotaii 
dies. I 

So when the furions Bacchanals assailed 
Thracian Orpheus, poor ill-fated bard ! 

Loud was too cry ; hills, woods, and Hebrua' 
banks, 

Betumed their olamorous rage ; distressed he 
flies, 

Shifting from place to place, but flies in 
vain ; 

For eager they pursue, till panting, faint, 

By noisy multitudes o’orpowerod, ho sinks,* 

To the relentless crowd a bleeding prey. 

William Somotfille, — Bom 1682, Died 1742. 


807.— PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

O happy, if ye knew your happy state, 

Ye rangers of tho fields I whom Nature boon 
Cheers with her smiles, and .every element 
Conspires to bless. \^at, if no heroes frown 
From marble pedestals ; nor Raphael's works. 
Nor Titian's lively tints, adorn our walls ? 
Yet those the meanest of us may behold ; 
i And at another’s cost may feast at will 
Our wondering eyes; what can the owner 
moreP 

But vain, alas! is wealth, not graced with 
power. 

! Tho flowery landscape, and the gilded dome, 
And vistas opening to the wearied eye, 
Through all his wide domain; the planted 
grove. 

The shrubby wilderness with its gay choir 
Of warbling birds, can’t lull to soft repose 
Tho ambitious wretch, whose discontented 
soul 

Is harrowed day and night; he mourns, he 

pbtm. 

Unto his ptooe’s lavoor maiMB him great. 
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See, these he oomefl, the exattad id<d oemee! 
The oirole *a formed, and all his fewning 
sleTea 

Deyontly bow to earth ; from every moath 
Tto naoeeous flattery flows, whioh he rotnrns 
With promises, that die as soon as bom. 

Tile interoooTse ! where virtue has no place. 
Frown but the monarch; all his glonoa 
fade; 

He miiiglos with the throng, outcast, 
undone. 

The pageant of a day ; without one friend 
To soothe his tortured mind; all, all are 
fled. 

For though they basked in his meridian ray. 
The insects vanish, as his beams deoline. 

Not such our friends ; for here no dark 
design, 

No wicked interest bribes the venal heart ; 
But inclination to our bosom loads, 

And weds them there for life ; our social oups 
Smile, as wo smile ; open and unreserved. 

We HiKjak our inmost bouIh ; good humour, 
mirth, 

Soft complaisance, and wit from maliee free, 

I Smooihe every brow, and glow on every 
I check. 

O happiness sincere ! what wretch would 
groan 

Beneath the galling load of power, or walk 
Upon the slippery pavements of the great, 
Wlio thus could reign, unonvied and soouro ? 

Yo guardian powers who make mankind 
your care, 

Give me to know wise Nature's hidden 
depths. 

Trace each mysterious cause, with judgment 
read 

The expanded volume, and submiss adore 
That great creative Will, who at a word 
Spoke forth the wondrous scene. But if my 
soul 

To this gross clay oonflned, flatters on earth 
With lesB ambitious wring ; unskilled to 
range 

From orb to o^b, where Newton leads the 
way; 

And view, with piercing eyes, the grand 
machine, 

I Worlds above worlds; subservient to his 
voice. 

Who veiled in clouded majesty, alone 
Gives light to all; bids the great system 
move, 

And changeful seasons in their toms advance, 

I Unmoved, unchanged himself; yet this at 
least 

Grant me propitious, an inglorious life. 

Calm and serene, nor lost in false pursuits 
Of wealth or honours ; but enough to raise 
My drooping friends, preventing modest want 
That dares not ask. And if to crown my 
joys. 

Ye grant me health, that, ruddy in mj <diae]ai, 
Blooms in my life's dedliiie ; fieldsi woods, 

I andatiea^ 

I 


Each towering bill, eaoh hnnble vale below, 
ShaU Imar my blowing voioe, my hoi^^ 
wake 

The laiy mom, and glad the boriioii xoniid. 
Witliam 8omcrviUe»^Born 1688, DUA 174A 


8o8.— A FAIRY TALE. 

In Britain's isle and Arthur's days. 

When midnight fairies danced the maie^ 
laved Edwin of the Green ; 

Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth, 

Endow'd with courage, sense, and truth. 
Though badly shapod he'd been. 

His mountain back mote well bo said, 

To measure height against his head, 

And lift itself alK>vo : 

Yot, spite of all that Nature did 
To make his uncouth form forbid, 

This creature dared to love. 

He felt the charms of Edith's eyes, 

Nor wanted ho]>e to gain the pnxe, 

Could ladies look within ; 

Bui one sir Toi)az dress'd with art, 

And, if a sha|>e could win a heart, 

He had a shape to win. 

Edwin, if right 1 rood my song, 

With slighted passion paced along 
All in the moony light ; 

'Twas near an old enohaiitod court, 

Whero sportive fairies made resort 
To revel ont tlio night. 

His heart was drear, his hope was oross’d, 
'Twas late, 'twas far, the path was lost 
That reach'd the neighbour-town ; 
With weary steps ho quits the shades. 
Resolved, the darkling dome ho treads, 
And drops his limbs adowu. 

But scant ho lays him on the floor, 

When hollow winds remove the door, 

And trembling rocks the ground : 

And, well 1 ween to count aright, 

At once a hundred tapers light 
On all the walls around. 

Now sounding tongues assail his^car. 

Now sounding feet approach^ near. 

And now the sounds ineroase i 
And from the oomer whero he lay 
He sees a train profusely gay. 

Coma praakling o'er the place. 

Bnt (imst me, gentles !) never yet 
Was dight a masquing half ae imat, 

, Or half so rich b^ore ; 

*1116 country lent the sweet* perfbmes, 

The sea the pearl, the dgr the pfamiev. 

The town ita silken stote. mte 
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JSaw .whilst ho gazed, a gallaot dzest 
In flauntitig rol^s above the rest, 

With awful accent cried : 

** What mortal of a wretched mind/ 

Whoso sighs infect the balmy wind, 

Has hero presumed to hide ? *’ 

At this the swain, whose venturous soul 
No fears of magic art control. 

Advanced in ojpen sight : 

*' Nor have 1 cause of dreed,” ho said, 

“ Who view, by no presumption led. 

Your revels of the night. 

’Twas grief, for scorn of faithful love. 
Which made my steps unwooting rove 
Amid the nightly dew.” 

“ *Tis well,” the gallant cries again, 

“ Wo fairies never injure men 
Who dare to toll us true. 

Exalt thy 1ovo-dejocto<l heart, 

Be mine the task, or ere wo part. 

To make thee grief resign ; 

Now take the pleasure of thy chnunce ; 
Whilst I with Mab, my partner dannee. 

Bo little Mablo thine.” 

He spoke, and all a sudden there 
Light music floats in wanton air ; 

The monarch leads the queen : 

The rest their fairy partners found : 

And Mablo trimly tript the ground 
With Edwin of the Green. 

The dauneing past, the board was laid, 

Anil sikor such a feast was made, 

Ah heart and lii> desire, 

Withouton hands the diHhos fly. 

The glasses with a wish come nigh, 

And with a wish retire. 

But now, to please the faiiy king. 

Full every deal they laugh and sing. 

And antic feats do vise : 

Some wind and tumble like an ape, 

And other some transmute their shape 
In Edwin's wondering eyes. 

Till one at last, that Kobin bight, 
B6nown*d for pinching maids by night. 

Has bent him up aloof : 

And full against the beam he flung. 

Where by the back the youth he hung 
To spraul unnoath the roof. 

From thence. “BovorHo my charm,” ho cries, 
** And let it fairly now snifice 

The gambol has been shown.” 

But Oboron answers with a smUe : 

Content thee, Etlwin, for a while. 

The vantage is thiuo own.” 

Hpro ended all the phantom-play ; 

They smelt the fresh approach ii day. 

And hear^ a cook to orow ; 

The whirlii^p wind that bote the crowd 
Has olapp'd the door,'and whistled loud. 

To warn them all to go. 


Then screaming all at once they fly. 
And all at once the tapers dye ; 

Poor Edwin falls to floor ; 

Forlorn his state, and dark the place,. 
Was never wight in such a case 
Through all the land before. 

But soon as Dan Apollo rose. 

Full jolly creature home he goes, 

Ho feels his bock the loss ; 

His honest tongue and steady mind 
Had rid him of the lump behind, 

Which mode him want kuccoss* 

With lusty livelyhed ho talks, 

Ho seems a dauneing as ho walks. 

His story soon took wind ; 

And beauteous Edith sees the youth 
Endow’d with eourage, sense, and truth. 
Without a bunch behind. 

The story told, sir Topaz moved, 

The youth of Edith erst approved. 

To seo the revel scone : 

At close of Gvo ho leaves his homo. 

And wends to find the min’d dome 
All on the gloomy plain. 

As there he bides, it so befell, 

The wind camo rustling down a dell, 

A shaking seized the wall ; 

Up spring the tapers as before, 

The fairies brogly foot the floor, 

And music fills the hall. 

But certos sorely sunk with woo 
Sir Topaz secs the olphin show, 

His spirits iu him die : 

-When Oboron cries, ‘‘ A man Ls near, 

A mortal passion, cleepM fear. 

Hangs flagging in the sky.'* 

With that sir Topaz, hapless youth I 
In accents faultering, ay for mth, 
Entreats them pity graunt ; 

For als he been a mister wight 
Betray’d by wandering in the night 
To tread the circled hi^t ; 

” Ah, losel vile,” at once they roar : 

” And little skUl’d of fairie lore. 

Thy cause to come, wo know : 

Now has thy kestrel courage fell ; 

And fairies, since a lye you tell. 

Are free to work thee woe.” 

Then Will, who boars the whispy fire 
To trail the swains among the mire. 

The caitiff upward flung ; 

There, like a tortoise, in a ^op 
He dangled from the ohamber-top. 
Where whilome Edwin hung. 

The revel now proceeds apace. 

Deftly they H o’er the place. 

They sit, they drink, and eat; 

The time with frolic mirth begoil^ 

And poor sir Tempos hangs the while 
Tin oU the rout retmA 
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By tHifi tho stara begim io wink. 

They shriek, they fly, tho tapers sink. 

And down y-drops the knight : 

For never spell by falrio laid 
With strong enchantmont bound a glade, 
Beyond the length of night. 

Chill, dork, alone, adroed, ho lay. 

Till up tho w'elkin rose tho day, 

Then doom'd tho dole was o'er ; 

But wot yo well his haixler lot ? 

His Boely bock the Innieh had got 
Which Kdw'iii lost aforo. 

This talc a Sybil>nurso ared ; 
tShe softly strouk M niy youngling bead, 
And w'hen tho talo w'as done, 

“Thus some nro born, my foii." hIio erics, 

** With biiM» impediinoiits to rise, 

And BOiiie are born with none. 

Hut virtuo can itself fulvaiieo 
To what the favonrite fools «)f eluvnco 
Hy fortune seem design'd ; 

Virtue can gain the o<lds of Fate, 
x\nd from itself shako off the weight 
Upon th* unworthy mind.'' 

T/itoims PitnivV. — Jiorn 1G79, J)u>d 1717. 


809.— -THK HERMIT. 

For in a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth t») ago a reverend hermit grew ; 
The moss liis bod, the cave his Imnible cell. 
His food tho fruits, his drink tho crystal 
well s 

Remote from men, with God I10 pass'd tho 
days. 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacTi'd, such .sen*ne reposo, 

Seem'd Heaven itself, till 0110 suggestion 
rose ; • 

That Vico should triumph. Virtue, Vico obey. 
This sprang some doubt of Providence's 
sway : 

His hopos no more a certain prospect boast, 
And all tho tenour of his soul is lost : 

8a when a smooth oxpanse receives imprest 
Calm Nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bond the bonks, tho trees dopcuiling 
0tow, 

And sides beneath with answering colours 
glow : 

Bnt if a stone the gentle sea divide. 

Swift raffling eiroles curl on every side, 

And glimmering fraerments of a broken Sun, 
Banlm, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 
To clear this doubt, to know the world by 

To And if books, or swains, report it rigkt 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
WIkmmi feet came wandering o'er the nightly 


He quits his ooU ; the pilgrim-stiaff ho boroy 
And fix'd the scallop in hat before s 
Then with tho Sun a rising journey wont» 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

Tho mom was wasted in the pathless 
grass, 

And long and lonesome was the wild to pass { 
But when tho southern Sun hiul warm*d the 
day, 

A youth came posting o'er a crossing way ; . 
His raiment diMsont, hiH complexion fair, 

And soft in griiceful ringletrt waved liU hair. 
Then near approaching, Father, hail ! " he 
cried, 

“And hail, my son," iho reverend sire 
replied ; 

Words follow'd words, from question answer 
flow’d, 

And talk of various kind drs^oivod the road ; 
Till csach with other pleased, and loth to luui, 
While in their ago they differ, join in heart. 
'niii.s stiinds an aged elm in ivy bouud, 

Thus yotiilifnl ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now Kunk tho Sun ; tho closing hour of day 
Gam<> onward, mantled o'er with Hobor grey ; 
Nature in silence bid iho world reposo ; 

When near the rorel a stately palace rose : 
Tluu'o by tho Moon through ranks of trees 
thoy puss. 

Whoso verdure crown'd their sloping sides of 
grass. 

It cliitncod iho noldc inasier of the dome 
Still mode his housti tho wandering stranger's 
homo i 

Yoi still tho kiudiio.ss, from a thirst of praise, 
Proved tho vain flourish of oxpoiiHivc ease. 
The pair arrive : iho livory'd st^rvanis wait ; 
Hioir lord rocoivos them at tho pompous gate. 
Tho table groans with costly piles of foo(l, 
And all is more than liosjiitably g(K>d. 

Thou led to rest, iho day’s long toil thoy 
drown, 

Doox> sunk iu sleep, aii>l silk, and heaps of 
down. 

At loiigth 'tis morn, and at tho dawn of day, 
Along tho wido canals tho zopliyrs play : 

Fresh o'er tho gay parterres the brc?o7.os creep. 
And shako the neighbouring wood to banish 
sleep. 

Up rise the guests, obo<lient to the call : 

An early banquet deck'd tho sploudid hall ; 
Rich luscious wine a golden goVdot gratMid, 
'Which tho kind master forced the. guostif to 
taste. 

Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch 
thoy go ; 

And, but the landlord, none liad cause* of 
woo • 

His cup was vanish'd ; for in secret guise 
The younger guest piirioin*d the gUtteving 
prize. 

As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
Glistening and baekigg in the anminer ray, 
Disordered stops to shun the danger near. 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks with 
fear ; 



1k<nua Bumtu..] 


THE HEBHIT. ' 


[Eina Peiuos. — 


] 


8o Mm’d the sire ; when fcir upon the road. 
The shining spoil his wily partner flhow*d. 

He stopp'd with sOenoe, wi^’d with trembling 
heart, 

And mnoh he wish’d, but durst not ask to 
part : 

Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it 
hard, 

That gonorouB actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they -pasBy the Sun his glory 
shrouds, 

The ohanging skies hang out their sable 
clouds ; 

A sound in air presaged approaching rain. 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warn’d by the signs, the wandering pair 
retreat, 

To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 
’Twas built with turrets on a rising ground, 
And strong, and large, and unimproved 
around; 

Its owner’s temper, timorous and sovero. 
Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 

As near the miser’s heavy doors they 
drew, 

Fieroo rising gusts with sudden fury blow ; 
The nimble lightning mix’d with showers 
began, 

And o'er their hoods loud rolling thunders 
ran. 

Here long they knock, but knock or call in 
vain. 

Driven by the wind, and batter’d by the rain. 
At length some pity warm’d the master’s 
breast 

(’Twas then his tlireshold first received a 
guest) ; 

Slow oreaking turns the door with jealous earn. 
And half ho wolonmes in the shivoriiig pair ; 
One frugal fagot lights the nakcnl walls, 

And Nature’s fervour through their limbs 
recalls : 

Ufood of the coarsest sort, with eager wine, 
(likiuh hardly granted) served them both to 
dine ; 

And when the tempest first appear'd to cease, 
A ready warning bid tlicm p(^ in peace. 

With still remark the poudoriug hermit 
view’d, 

In one so rioli, a life so poor and rude ; 

“ And why should such,” within himself ho 
oriod, 

'*Look the lost wealth a thousand want 
beside?” 

But what now marks of wonder soon take 
plaoo 

In every settling feature of his face ; 

When from his ve<ft the young comiianion 
bore 

That cup, the generous landlord own’d before, 
And paid profusely with the predous bowl 
The stinted Idndness of this churlish soul. 

But now the clouds in atxy tumuli fly ; 

The Sun emerging opes an asure sky ; 

A fMher green the srodling leavee d^lsy, 
jtody glittwing as they txeiiude, cheer tl^ day : 


The weather oourts them from the poor 
retreat. 

And the glad master bolts the waxy gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim’s bosom 
wrought 

With all the travel of uncertain thought ; 

His partner’s aott without their cause appear, 
’Twas there a vice, and seem’d a madness 
here: 

Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 

Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now Night’s dim shades again involve the 

Bky, 

Again the wanderers want a place to lie, 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh, 
The soil improved around, the mansion neat. 
And neither poorly low, nor idly groat : 

It seem’d to speak its master’s turn of 
mind, 

Content, and not to praise, but virtue kind. 

Hither the walkers turn with weary feet. 
Then bless the mansion, and the master 
greet : 

Their greeting fair, bestow’d with modest 
guise. 

The courteous master hears, and thus replies : 

“Without a vain, without a grudging 
heart. 

To him who gives ns all, I yield a part ; 

From him you come, for him accept it here, 

A frank and ‘^obor, more than costly cheer.” 
Ho spoke, and bid the welcome table spread, 
Then talk of virtue till the time of bod, 

When the grave household round hia hall 
repair, 

Warn’d by a bell, and close the hours with 
prayer. 

At length the world, renew’d by calm 
repose, 

Was strong for toil, the dappled Mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger oroi)t, 
Near the closed cradle where an infant slept, 
And writhed his neck: the landlord’s little 
pride, 

O strange return ! grew black, and gasp'd, 
and died. 

Horrour of horrours ! what ! his only son ! 
How look’d our hermit when the fact was 
done ; 

Not Hell, though Hell’s black jaws in Bunder 
part. 

And breathe blue fire, could more assault bis 
heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the 
deed. 

Ho flies, but trembling, fails .to fly with 
spiied. 

His steps the youth puisues; the couatiy 
lay 

Perplex’d with roads, a servant show’d the 
way : 

A river oioss'd the path ; the passage o’er 
Was nice to find ; &e semuit trod before ; 
Long arms of oalm an open bridge supplied. 
And deep the wavee bsnsath the beading 
glide. 


From 1689 to 17270 


HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. 


[Thonm PahmiiiL. 


Tho joath, who fieom'd to watch a time to 
sin. 

Approach’d the carelees guide, and throet 
him in ; 

Plunging ho falls, and rising lifts hia heml. 
Then flashing turns, and sinks among the 
dead. 

Wild, sparkling rage inflames the father’s 
eyes, 

He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
“Detested wretch I ” — But scan'c his stKsech 
began, 

"When the strange partner seem'd no longer 
man : 

His youthful face grow more m^ronoly sweet ; 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his 
feet ; 

Fair rounds of radiant xK>inta invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
' And wings, whose (‘olours glitter'd on the 
I day, 

I Wide at his boek their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal burst upon his sight, 

And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Though loud at first the pilgrim's passion 
grew. 

Sudden ho gassed, and wiht not what to do ; 
Surprise in soc'rot chains his words suspeuds, 
And in a calm his settling tomt>or ends. 

But silerieo hero the beauteous angel broke 
(The voice of music ravish'd as ho spoke). 

I Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice 

unknown, 

In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
Those charms, success in our bright region 
find, 

And force an angel down, to calm thy mind ; 
For this, commission'd, I forsook the sky, 
Nay, ccaso to kneel — thy foUow*sorvant 1. 

*'Thoit know the truth of government 
divine. 

And lot tlicso scruples be no longer thine. 

I * “ The Maker justly claims that world ho 

I made, 

I In this the right of Providence is laid ; 

Its sacred majesty throngh all depends 
On using second moans to work his ends : 

'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human 
oyf, 

The power exerts his attributes on high, 
j Your action uses, nor controls your will. 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

“ What strange events con strike with more 
surprise. 

Than those which lately struck thy wondering 
eyes? 

Yet, taught by those, confess th’ Almighty 
just, 

And where you ean’t unriddle, loam to trust I 

“ The gr^, vain man, who fared on costly 
food. 

Whose life was too luxurious to bo good ; 

7^0 made his ixofy stands with goblets 
shhie, 

A«d fcFToed his guests to morning dnnghts of 
wine. 


Has, with the eup, the gvaoslese onstom lost. 
And still he weloomes, but with less of cost. 

“ The moon, susploloiis wcetoh, whose bolted 
door 

Ne'er moved in duty to the wandering poor; 
With him I left tlio cup, to teaeh bis miiid 
Thai Heaven can bless, if mortals wlU be 
kind. 

Conscious of wanting worth, ho views the 
bowl. 

And feels oompassion touch his grateful soul. 
Thus artists melt the sullen om of load, 

With heaping oonls of firo upon its head ; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to 
glow. 

And loose from dross the silver runs Imlow. 

“ Long liatl our pious friend in virtue trod, 
lint now the child Imlf-woou'd his heart from 
Ood; 

(Child of his age) for him ho livrsl in pain, » 
And meastii'oil baek his siepH to Earth again. 
To what excesses had his doiage run P 
But Clod, to save the father, took the son. 

To all Imt thee, in fits ho scorn'd to go, 

(And 'twas my ministry to deal the blow,) 

'I'lio j>oor fond isircmt, humbled in tho dust, 
Now owns in tears the punishmont was Just. 

But now had all his fortune felt a wrack, 
Had that false sorvaiii sped in safety bock ; 
Tills night his treasured heaps ho meant to 
steal, 

And w'hat a fund of cthariiy would fail ! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial 
o'er, 

Depart in ixiace, resign, and sin no more." 

Cn Bounding xniiions hero the youth with- 
drew, 

Tho sago stood wondering as tho seraph flew. 
Thus look’d Elisha when, to mount on high, 
His master took tho chariot of the sky ; 

Tho fiery pomp ascending loft to view ; 

Tho x>ropliot gazcMl, and wish'd to follow too. 

The bending hennit here a prayer bogim 
“ Lortl ! as in Heaven, on Earth thy will bo 
done : “ 

Tlion gla<i]y turning sought liis ancient 
plats*, 

And pass'd a life of ]»iety and peace. 

Thfntinjf Vart\€lL~^Ii*jn\ 1 ( 179 , Di^ 1717 . 


8io.— HYMN TO CONTEN'MENT. 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind, 

Sweet flelight of hiunan kind i 
Heavenly bom, and bred on high. 

To crown the favourites of tho sky 
With more of happiness below 
Than victors in a triumph know ! 
Whither, O whither art thdk fled. 

To lay thy meek ocftitentod head ; 

What happy iwgioa doet ilicm pla^ 

To make & aeat of oalnui and eaae ! 


T&oxas Pabnsxx.] 


SONa. 


[Fittr Pkbxod.- 


Ambition seaTches all its Hphere 
Of pomp and Htato to meet thoe thoro. 
Increasing avarico would find 
Thy proMonco in its gold enshrined. 

Tho bold adventurer ploughs his way 
Through rooks amidst the foaming sea. 

To gain thy love ; and then perceives 
Thou wert not in tho rocks and waves. 

Tlio silent hoai't, which grief assail'*. 
Treads soft aud lonosomo o*or tho vu'os, 
Sees daisies open, rivers run, 

And seeks (as I have vainly done) 

Amusing thought ; but loams to know 
That Holitudo 's the nurse of woo. 

No retd happiness is found 
In trailing purple o'er tho ground : 

Or in a soul oxalto<l liigh. 

To range the circuit of tho sky, 

Converse with stars above, and know 
All nature in its forms below ; 

Tho rest it seeks, in seeking dies. 

And doubts at lost, for knowledge, rise. 

Ijovely, lasting jmaco, appear, 

This world itself, if thou art hero, 

Is once again with Kdon blest. 

And man contaiiiH it in his breast. 

*Twas thus, as under shudo I stood, 

1 sung my wishes to tho wood. 

And, lost in thought, no more i>erooivod 
Tho branobos whisiwr ns thoy waved : 

It scorn'd as all the (lulet place 
Confess’d the presonoo of his grn(*o. 

When thuH she spoke— Oo rule thy will, 
Did thy wild passions all bo still. 

Know Qod — and bring thy heart to know 
Tho joys which from religion How : 

Tlicm evory grace shall prove its guest. 
And I'll bo thoro to crown thu rest. 

Oh ! by yonder mossy scat, 

In niy hours of sweet retn^at, 

Might I il^is my soul employ, 

'With sense of gratitude and joy ; 

Raised as ancient prophots wen\ 

In hoavoiily vision, praise and prayor, 
Pleasing all mon, hiurting none, 

Floasod and bless* d with Qod alone * 

Then while the gartlens take my sight, 
With all the colours of delight ; 

Wliile silver waters glide along. 

To please my oar, and court my song : 

I'll lift my voice, and tunc my string, 

Aud thoo, great (Source of uaturo, sing. 

The sun that walks his airy way. 

To light tho world, and give the day ; 

The moon that sliinos with borrow'd light ; 
The stare that gild the gloomy night ; 

The eeaa that roll unuumber’d waves : 

The wood that epreada its shady leaves ; 
Tho Hold whdl« oeare conceal the grain, 
llio yellow ircasore of the plain ; 

All of these, and all 1 eee, 

Should \>e sung, and sung by me : 


They speak their Maker as they can, 

But want and ask the tongue of man. 

Qo search among your idle dreams, 

Tour busy or your vain extremes ; 

And find a life of equal bliss. 

Or own tho next begun in tlds. 

Tfutuins — lioni 1G79, DicJ 1717. 


8ii.— SONG. 

My days have been so wondrous free, 

Tho little birds that fly 
With careless ease from tree to tree, 

AVere but as bloss’d as I. 

Ask gliding wators, if a tear 
Of mine increased their stroam ? 

Or osk the flying gales, if o'er 
1 lent one sigh to them r 

But now my former days retire. 

And I’m by beauty canglii, 

Tho tondor chains of &woc»t <lesiro 
Aro fix’d upon my thought. 

Ye nightingales ! yo twisting pines I 
Ye swains that haunt the grove ! 

Ye guntlo eclioea ! breezy winds ! , 

Ye oloHO retreats of love ! ' 

With all of Nature, all of Art, 

Assist tho dear design ; 

Oh tonf'h a young uiiprnclisod heart 
To make my Nancy mine. 

Tlio very thought of change 1 hato. 

As much ns of despair ; 

Nor ever covet to bo great. 

Cnless it bo for her. 

'Tia true, the passion in iny mind 
Is mix'd with soft distress ; 

Yet while tho fair I love is kind, 

1 cannot wish it less. 

Thomas Panivlh — Horn 1679, Died 1717. 


8i 2.— MORNING HY"MN. 

See the star that loads the day, 
Kasiiig, shoots a golden ray. 

To make tho shades of darkness go 
From heaven above and earth below ; 
And warn us early, with the sight. 

To leave the beds of silent night. 

From a heart sincere and sound. 
From its very deepest ground. 

Send devotion up on higii» 

Wing'd with heat, to reach the sky. 
See Qie time for deep has run \ 

Rise before or with die mm: 
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Lift thy hands, and humbly |»ray 
The fountain of eternal day,— 

That, as the light, serenely fair, 
lUttstiutes all the tracts of air, 

The sacred Spirit so may rest 
With quickening beams upon thy breast ; 
And k^dly clear it all within 
From darker blemishes of sin ; 

And shine with grace iiiiiil we vi4?w 
The realm' it gilds with glory too. 

See the day that dawns in air, 

Brings along its toil and (rare : 

From the lai) of night it springs. 

With heaps of business on its wings. 
Prepare to meet them in a mind 
Tliat bows submissivcb* resign'd ; 

That would to works appointed fall, 

That knows that God has order’d all. 

And whether with a small repast 
Wc break the sober morning fast ; 

Or in our thoughts and houses lay 
The future methods of the day ; 

Or early walk abroad to moot 

Our business with industrious feet : — 

Whate’er wo think, whate'or wo do, 

Ills gloii^ still be kept iu view. 

Oh ! giver of eternal bliss, 

Griint, heavenly Father ! grant me this ! 
Grunt it to all, as well as me, 

All those wlioHo hearts are llx’d on thee, — 
Who revere thy Son above. 

Who tliy siu?red Spirit love. 

Thomas VartulL — lion* lG7i>, Dii’d 1717. 


813.— NOONTIDE HYMN. 

The sun is swiftly mountoil high. 

It glitters in the southern sky ! 

Its beams with force and glory beat, 
And fruitful earth is fiUM with heat. 

Father ! also with thy fire 
'Warm the cold, the dead desire, 

And make the sacred love of thee, 
Within my soul, a sun to me ! 

Lot it shine so fairly bright, 

That nothing else be took for light ; 
That worldly charms ViO soon to fade. 
And in its lustre find a sliade I 

Let it strongly shine witliin. 

To scatter all the clouds of sin. 

That drive when gusts of passion rise, 
And intercept it from our eyes ! 

Let its glory more than vie 
yhih the sun that lights the sky : 

Let it swiftly mount in air. 

Mount with' that, and leave it there ! 
And soar, with more aspiring flight, 
To lusliiui of everlasting light t 


Thus wliile here I*m forced to be, 

I daily wish to live with thee. 

And feel that union, which thy loyo 
WUl, after death, complete above. 

Prom my soul I scud my prayer,— 

Great Creator, bow thine ear ! 

Thou, for whoso propitious sway 
Tlio world was taught to see the day : 
Who spake the word, ami e^irth bc»guu. 
And show’d its iKmiitics in the sun. 

With pleasure I thy criMituros view, 

And would with good aflfootioii, ton, 

Good afiTootion, sweetly fr<M>, 

Louse from them and move to i-hce : 

O ! touch mo duo mtums to give. 

And to thy glory lot 1110 live ! 

And thou my days hIuvII Kliiiio tli<; moic, 
Or t>asH more blessed than before. 

Thomas ParneU, — Uorn 1C7U, 4Hed 1717. 


814.— EVENING HYMN. 

The bcam>ii!pcl 1 lng mists arise, 

And evening spreads obscurer Mkic's. 

The twilight will the night furf^riiii, 

And night itself bo soon begun. 

Upon thy knees ilovoiitly bow, 

And pray the God of glory now 
To fill thy breast : or deadly sin 
May cause a blinder night within. 

And, whether pleasing vapours rise, 
Which g(!utly dim the closing eyes, 
i Which make the weary members iness'd, 
With sweet refreshment in their rest ; 

Or whether sjurits, in the brain, 

Dispel their soft embrace again ^ 

And on my watchful bed I stay, 

Forsook by sleep, and wiuting day ; 

Bo God for over in my view. 

And never ho forsake me too ! 

But still, as day concludes in night, 

To break again the now>boni light. 

His wondrous bounty let mo find, 

W'ith still a more icmlightcii’d mind ; 
'When grace and love iu one agree— 
Grace from God, and love from me : 
Grace that will from heaven inspire, 

Love that seals it in desire ; 

Grace and love that mingle beams. 

And fill me with increasing flames. 

Thou that haat thy palace far 
Above the mcon and every star; 

Thou, that sitiest on a thront 
To which the ^hi fAui never known, 
Begard my voice, and meke meblesa’d, 
Idndly granting ite xequeat i 


[Fins BntiO0;- 


UvtiKMW Gbbbic.] OMIXBOTMKNT. 


If thonglits on thee my eonl mploy. 

My darknena will aflb^ me joy, 

T&l thou ehalt call, and 1 ahall soar. 

And part with darlmesa evermofo ! 

Thomas PamelU—Bom 1679, Died 1717. 


8i 5.-<J0NTENTMENT. 
Contenti^nt, parent of delight. 

So muoVa atrangor to our eight. 

Bay, g^deaH, in what happy pUM 
Mor^a behold thy blooming face ; 
Th 3 j/flnraoioiiH auapioea impart, 

And for thy temple chooae my heart. 

They, whom thou doigneat to inapiro, 

Thy aoieuco learn, to bound deriro ; 

By happy alchemy of mind 
They turn to ploaauro all they find ; 

They both diadain in outward mien 
The grave and aolomn garb of Spleen, 

And morotrioiouB arta of droaa. 

To feign a joy, aud hide diatroaa ; 

Unmoved when the rude tempeat blowa. 
Without an opiate they ropotie ; 

And, cover'd by your Hhield, defy 
The whixztng ahiidta that round them fiy : 
Nor meddling with the goda’ affaira, 

Concern ihemaolvea with diatant oarea ; 

But place their bliaa in mental roat. 

And feaat upon the good poHacaa'd. 

Forced by soft violence of pray'r. 

The blithaome goddeaa aoothea my care, 

1 feel the deity inapirc. 

And thua ahe modcla my dcaire. 

Two hundred poimda half-yearly paid, 
Annuity aocnrely made, 

A farm aome twenty railoa from town. 
Small, tight, aalubrioua, and my own ; 

Two malda that never imw the town, 

A aervinfl^an not quite a clown, 

A boy to help to tread the mow, 

And drive, while t’other holda the plough ; 
A chief, of temper form'd to pleoae. 

Fit to oonvcrae and keep the keya ; 

And better to preaervo the peace, 
Commiasion'd by the name of niece ; 

With miderataiidiuga of a aize 
To think their inaator very wiao. 

May Heaven (it’a all I wiah for) send 
One genial room to treat a friend. 

Where docent cupboonl, little plate, 
Display benevolence, not atato. 

And may my bumble dwelling atand 
Upon Homo choaen apot of Umd : 

A pond before full to the brim. 

Where cowe may cool, and geeee may swim; 
Behind, a green, like velvet neat. 

Soft to the eye and to the feet; 

Where od'roue plants in evening fair 
Breatlw aB antmnd idnbsosial air ; 

Frina Eurnsi foe to Idtehua ground, 

Ftmoed by a aiope withhndm orown^d,*' 


Fit dwdling for the feather’d throng. 

Who pay their qnit-renta with a song ; 

With op’ning views of hill and dale, 

WMch sense and fancy too regato. 

Where the half-oirqae, which vision bounds, 
like amphitheatre aurrounds ; 

And woods impqrvlous to the breeze, 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees. 

From hills through plains in dusk array 
Extended far, repel the day. 

Hero atillnosa, height, and aolomn shade 
Invito, and contemplation aid ; 

Here Nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate. 

And droama beneath the spreading beech 
Inapiro, and docilo fancy teach ; 

WhUe Hoft as breezy breath of wind, 
Impnlaos matle through the mind ; 

Hero Dryads, acoming Phoebus* ray, 

While Pan molodioua pipes away, 

I In meaanred motions frisk about, 

Till old Silenua puts them out. 

There see the clover, pea, and bean. 

Vie in variety of green ; 

Fresh pastures speckled o’er with sheep. 
Brown fields their fallow sabbaths keep. 
Plump Ceres golden tresses wear, 

And poppy top-knots dock her hair, 

Aud silver streams through meadows stray, 
And Naiads on the margin play. 

And lessor Nymphs on side of hills 
From plaything urns pour down the riUs. 

Thus shelter’d, free from caro and strife, 
May I enjoy a oiilm through ||fo : 

See faction, safe in low degree. 

As men at laud see storms at sea, 

And laugh at misemblo elves, 

' Not kind, so much as to themselves, 

I Cursed with such souls of base alloy, 

I As esm possess, but not enjoy ; 

> Debarr’d the pleasure to impart 
By avarice, sphincter of the heart ; . 
r Who wealth, ha;. I earn’d by gitilty cares, 

I Bequeath nntouch’d to thankless heirs. 

; May 1, with look ungloom’d by guile, 

] And wearing virtue’s liv’ry-smilo, 

' Prone the distress^ to relievo, 
i Aud little trespasses forgive, 

With income not in fortune’s power, 

And skill to make a busy hour. 

With trips to town life to amuse. 

To porohaao books, and hear t> e news. 

To see old friends, brush off the clown. 

And quicken ^sto at coming down. 

Unhurt by si^deneBs’ blasting rage, 

And slowly mellowing in age. 

When Fate extends its gathering gripe. 

Fall off like fruit grown folly ripe. 

Quit a worn being without pain. 

Perhaps to bloasom soon again. 

I But now more aeriona see me ggow, 

I And what I think, mf Memnihis, know. 

Th* enthoaiaaFa hope, and ncptacea vrild, 
; Have nenrer yet my Mumn fhQ’d. ’ 


Frtm lesa to iwr.] 
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Whim ftoe from weight of mbimt eore* 
Ajaiid,hQ«h*d in modh^iion deep, 

SUdm into dreanui, mm when adeep ; 

Then, fond of new discoveries grown. 

Proves a Colomboa of her own, 

Disdains the narrow boands of place. 

And through the wilds of endless space, 

Borne up on metaphysio wings. 

Chases light forms and shadowy things, 

And, in the vague excursion oaught, 

Brings home some rare exotic thought. 

The melancholy man such dreams, 

As brightest evidence, eHteoins ; 

Fain would ho see some ilistaut scene 
Suggested by his restless Spleen, 

And Fancy's telescope applies 
With tinctured glass to cheat his eyes. 

Such thought**, as lore the gloom of night, 

I close exanuno by the light ; 

For who, though bribo<i by gam to ho. 

Dare bimboaiu- written truths deny, 

And execute plain common hciiho 
On faith's more hearsay ovidcu<'e 

That superhtition mayn't create, 

And club its ills with those of fate, 

1 many a notion take to task, 

Made dreadful by its visor-mask. 

Thus scruple, spasm of the mind, 

Is cured, and certainty 1 And ; 

Since optio reason shows mo plain, 

I dreadeil spectres of the brain ; 

And legendary fears arc gone, 

Though in tenacious childhoc^ sown. 

Thus in opinions I commence 
Freeholder in the proper souse, 

And neither suit nor service do. 

Nor homage to pretenders show, 

'Who boa«*t thomHolvos by spurious roll 
Lords of tho manor of tho soul ; 

Preferring sense from chin that's bare. 

To nonsense throned in whisker' d hair. 

To thee, Creator uncroate, 

O Fntiom Ens ! divinely great !— - 
Hold, Muse, nor melting pinions try, 

Nor near tho blazing glory Ay, 

Nor straining break thy feeble bow. 
Unfeather'd arrows far to throw ; 

Through Adds unknown nor madly stray. 
Where no ideas mark the way. 

With tender eyes, and colours faiut. 

And trembling hands, forbear to paint. 

Who, features veil'd by light, can hit ? 

Where can, what has no outline. At ? 

My soul, the vain attempt forego, 

Thysdf, the Atter subject know. 

He wisely shuns the bold extreme. 

Who soon lays by th* uneqnal theme. 

Nor runs, with wisdom's sirens caught, 

On qaiokssjids swallowing shipwreck'd 
thonghi; 

Bat eoneeioDS of his distanoe, gives 
Mute praise, and hamble negatives. 


In one, no oljeot of our sighti 
Immutable, iudi inAnite, 

Who can't be cruel, or anjoet, 

Calm and resign'd, I Ax my trast ; 

To him my post and present state 
1 owe, and must my future fate* 

A stranger into life I'm come. 

Dying may bo oar going homo, 

Transport here by angry Fate, 

Tho convicts of a prior state. 

Hence 1 no anxious thoughts bestow 
On matters I can never know. 

Through life's foul way, like vagrant, pass'd. 
He'll grant a sottlomont at last ; 

And with sweet oaso tho woarioil crown 
By leave to lay his being down, 
ff doom'd to danco th* eternal round 
Of life no sooner lost but found, 

And lUssolution soon to come, 

Like sponge, wi|ioM out life's prtf*<cnt sum. 

But can't our state of pow'r burcavo 
An endless series ti» roccivo ; 

Then, if hard dealt with here by fuio, 

We balantui in aiiothor state. 

And consciouHiicsH iiiusi go along, 

And sign th* acquittance for the wrong. 

He for his creatures niuhi decree 
More happiness than misery, 

Or lie suppOH^d to crt»ai4i, 

Curious to tr>% what 'tis to hate : 

And do an n<*t, which r»gc infers, 

'Cause lanienoHS halts, or blindnosH errs. 

Thus, thus I steer iny bark, an<l sail 
On oven keel with gentle gale ; 

At helm 1 make iny reason sit, 

My crow of passions all submit. 

If dark and blust'ring |>rovo hoiuo nights, 
Philosophy puts forth her lights ; 

Experience holds the cautious glass, 

To shun the breakers, as 1 pass, 

And frequent throws tho wary loiul, 

To sec what dangers may be hid : 

And once in seven years I'm seen 
At Bath or Tunbridge, to carooii. 

Though pleased to see tho dolphins play, 

I mind my compass and my way. 

With store suAlcicnt for relief, 

And wisely still proparotl to rwf. 

Nor wanting tho disiiersivo bowl 
Of cloudy weather in the soul, 

1 make (may heaven propitious send 
Such wind and weather to the end). 

Neither becalm'd, nor overblown. 

Life's voyage to the world unknown. 

Maithvw Gntn.^Hom 1690, Dtecl 1737. 


8i6.— THE SEEKEB. 

When I Arst came to Londoii,*! ramblod 
about * 

From sermon to sermon, took a eliee and 
went out. 



[Fifth Phihod.—- 


'rWkmtMW ] A l^OCTUBNAL BFYEBIE* 



U thoughts ce i” flivmity bachelor, tried 
My darknep’^*^ obtrude a LeviUcal bride v 
Till thou their various opitiions, intended 
And pori^^ systems which they reeom- 

onded. 

27w 

1 a looh’rons old friar, skulking near 
Lincoln’ H Inn 

(WhoHo tnule ’s to absolve, but whoso pas- 
time *s to sin ; 

^Vho, spidcr-like, seizes weak Protestant 

Whicli hung in his sophistry cobweb lie 
spies) : 

*' Ah ! pity yoiir Soul, for witliout onr chundi 
pale, 

If you hapixin to die, to bo ilaninM you caii*c 
fail : 

Tlio llible you boast is a wild revelation : 

Hear a church that can't err if you hope for j 
Halvatiou." | 

Bald a formal non-con (whoso rich stock of | 
grace | 

Lies forward exposed in shop- window of face) : | 
Ah ! pity your soul : come, bo of our sect ; ! 

For then you are safe, and may plead you* re j 
oluct. 

As it stands in the Acts, we can x^rovo our- 
selves saints, 

Being Olirist's little flock every whore spoke 
against.*’ 

Said a jolly church parson (devoted to case 

While penal law dragons guard his golden 
fleece) 2 

“If you pity your soul, I pray listen to 
neither ; 

The first is in error, the last a deceiver ; 

'i'hiit ours is the true church, the sense of our 
tribe is, 

And surely in niodio tutissimiis ibis.’* 

Said a yea and nay friend with a stiff hat and 
bfiiul 

(Who, while ho talk'd gravely, would hold 
fofth his hiuid) : 

" Domininii aud wdiUtli are tlie aim of all 
ihi*eo, 

Though about ways anti moans they may all 
disagree ; 

Then, pr'ytheo bo wise, go the quakers’ by- | 
way, 

*Tis xdain, without turnpikes ; so nothing to 

i>ay.*’ 

i/uft/icic (frccji.— J/«)rn 1096, Died 1737. 


817 .— A NOCTUBNAL REVERIB. 

lu such a night, when every lontto wind 
Is to its distant cavern safe confined. 

And only ^ntlo zephyr fans his wixqpi. 

And lonely Philomel still wnkiiig sings ; 

Or from aomo tiree, famed loF the owl's 
delight. 

She, Imllisii^okRur.direoisthewnndererrifht: 


In such a night, when passing clouds give 
place, 

Or thinly veil the heavens* mysterious face ; 
When in some river overhung with green, 

The waving moon and trembling leaves are 
seen ; 

When freshened grass now bears itself up- 
right. 

And makes cool banks to xdeasing rest invite, 
AVhonco springs the wootlbiue, and the 
bramble rose. 

And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows ; 
Wliilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 
¥ct oheqners still with rod the dusky 
brakes ; 

IVhcn scattered glowworms, but in twilight 
fine. 

Show trivial boautios watch their hour to 
shine ; 

Whilst Salisbury stands the test of every 
light, 

In perfect charms and perfect virtue bright : 
When odours which declined repelling day. 
Through temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 
W'hen darkened groves their softest shadows 
wear. 

And falling waters wo distinctly hear ; 

Wlien through the gloom more venerable 
shows 

Borne ancient fabric, awful in repose ; 

While Bunbumt hills their swarthy loi)ks 
conceal, 

And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale : 
Wlion the loosed horse uow, ns his pasture 
leads. 

Comes slowly grazing through the a<1joinmg 
meads, 

Whoso steolmg pace and lengthened shiulo wo 
fear, 

Till tom-np fomgo in his tooth we hear ; 

I Wlien nibbling sheep at largo ]>ursae their 
food, 

Aud unmolested kino rcchew the cud ; 

When curlews cry beneath the village walls, 
Aud to her straggling brood the partridge 
calls ; 

Their sliori-lived jubilee the creatures keep, 
Which but endures whilst tyrant man does 
sleep ; 

'When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

And 110 fierce light disturbs, whilst it revoala ; 
But silent mnsings urge the mind to seek 
Bomething too high for syllables to speak ; 
Till the free soul to a oomposedness charmed, 
Finding the elements of rage disarmed, 

0 *cr all below a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in the inferior world, and thinks it like 
her own ; 

In such a night let me abroad remaiii, 

Till morning breaks, and all's confused again ; 
Our cares, our toils, our damours are re* 
newod. 

Or pleasures seldom xeat^ed i^rain putsiied. 

Anne, Counfess 1 / llltachebieo. Bo m , 
• Died 1720. 
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SiS.— La^'8 TROGEESS. 

How gaily is at first boipiii 
Onr life’s unoortain race I 
’Whilst yet that sprightly morniug san. 
With which we just set out to run, 
Enlightens ell the plaoo. 

How smiling the world’s prospect lies, 

How tempting to go througli ! 

Not Canaan to the prophet’s eyes, 

From Pisgah, with a sweet surprise, 

Did more inviting show. 

How soft the first ideas prove 

Which wander through our minds ! 

How full the joys, how free the love. 

Which does that early season move. 

As flowers the western winds ! 

Our sighs are then but venial iiir, 

But Ax)ril drops our tears, 

Which swiftly passing, all grows fair. 
Whilst licauty compensatc's our care, 

And youth each vaxM)ur clears. 

But oh ! too soon, alas ! we cdinib. 

Scarce feeling wo ascend, 

The gontly-riKiiig hill of Time, 

From whence with grief wo see that prime 
And all its swoeiueHs ou<l. 

The die now oast, our station known, 

Fond expectation past : 

The thorns wliioh former days had sown. 

To crops of late repentance grown, 

Through which wo toil at last. 

Whilst every care ’s a driving harm. 

That helps to boar us down ; 

Which facM smiles no more can charm, 
But every tear *s a winter storm, 

And every look *8 a frown. 

Aiific, Countess of Winchctsea.—Iiom—^f 

Died 1720. 


819 .— MORNING HYMN. 

Awake, my son!, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run ; 

Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning, sacrifleo. 

Thy pr€»cious time misspent redeem ; 
Each precious day thy last esteem ; 
Improve thy talent with due care, 

For the great day thyself prepare. 

In conversation be sinoere. 

Keep conscience as the noontide clear ; 
Think how all-seoixig God thy ways 
And all thy secret thoughts surveys. 

By influence of the light divine, 
lit thy own light to others shine ; 
Befleet ail heaven’s propitious rays 
in ardent love and cheerful praise. 


Wake, and lift thyself, my heart. 

And with the angels heox thy pa^ 

Who all night long nnweari^ ring 
High praises to the eternal King, 

I wake ! I wake ! — ^ye heavenly choir, 

! May your devotion me inspire, 
j That I like you my ago may spend, 

I liiko yon niny on my God attend. 

i 

I May I like you in God delight, 

Have nil day long my God in sight ; 
Perform, like you, my Maker's will— 

Oh, may 1 never more do ill ! 

Had 1 your wings, to heaven I'd fly ; 

But God shall that defot^t supply, 

And niy koiiI. wing’d witli warm desire, 
Shall nil day long to heaven aspire. 

All praise to Thee, who safe hast kept, 

And hast refresh’d mo whilsi 1 slept ; 
Grant, liord, when 1 from death shall wnko, 
1 may of ondlesM light partake. 

1 would not wake, nor rise again, 

Kvmi heaven itwdf 1 would disdain, 

Wort not Thtui there to he enjoy'd, 

And I in hymns to he employ'd. 

Uishojt A'tru . — Dorn 1CJ17, IHeJ 171 U 


820 .— EVENING HYMN. 

All praise to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light ; 

Keep mo, oh, keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath Thy own Almighty wings ! 

Forgive mo, Lord, fpr ’riiy dear Son, 

’I'lio ill that I this day liave done ; 

’That with the world, myself, and Thee, 

1 , ore 1 sleep, at peace may bo. 

Teach me to live, that 1 may dread 
The grave os little as my bed ; 

To die, that this vile body may 
Rise glorious at the judgment-day. 

Oh ! may my soul on Thee repose, 

And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close— 
Sleep, that may mo more vigorous make, 
To serve my God when I awake. 

When in the night I sleepless lie, 

My soul wdih heavenly thougbts supply $ 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

No {powers of darkness me molest. 

Dull sleep !— of sense me to deprive ; 

1 am but half my time alive ; * . 

Thy faithful lovers, Lord| are grieved 
To lie so long of Thee bereaved. 


Bmop Km,} 


MTONiGHT vrm. 


Fmn pBitxoi>«- 


Bat thoiifrli Blaep o*«r my fnilty zei^, 

Let it not hold me long in ohaine ; 

And noir end then let loose my heart, 

Till it a haUelnjah dart. 

The faster deep the senses binds, 

The more unfetter'd are onr minds ; 

Oh, may my sool, from matter free, ^ 

Thy loveliness nnolonded see ! 

Oh ! when shall I, in endless day. 

For ever ohawe dark sleep away ; 

And hymns with the snpemal ohoir 
Inoessaat sing, and never tire P 

Oh, may my guardian, while I sleep, 

Close to my bed his vigils keep ; 

His love angelical instil, 

Stop all the avenues of ill. 

Heaven is, dear Lord, where'er Thou art ; 
Oh, never, then, from me depart ; 

For to my soul 'tis hell to be 
But for one moment void of Thee. 

Lord, I my vows to Thee renew ; 

Disperse my sins as morning dew ; 

Guard my Amt springs of thought and will, 
And with Thyself my spirit fUi. 

Direct, control, suggest, this day. 

All I design, or do, or say ; 

That all my powers, with all their might. 

In l^y solo glory may unite. 

Praise Ood, from whom all blessings flow ; 
liaise Him all oreatures here below ; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host ; 

Praise Father, Sou, and Holy Ghost. 

Bishop Ken, — Bom 1637, Died 1711. 


82 I.~MIDNIGHT hymn. 

My God, now I from sleep awake, 

The solo possession of me take ; 

From midnight terrors me seonre, 

And guard my heart from thoughts impure. 

Blest angels I while wo silent lie, 

Yon halleli^iahs sing on high $ 

Yon joyful hymn the Ever-blest 
Before the throne, and never rest. 

I with your choir celestial join 
In offering np a hymn divine i 
With you in heaven I hope to dwell. 

And tdd the night and world farewell. 

MTy aool, when 1 shake off this dost, 

Lord, in^ anna 1 will intrust: 

Oh, make me Thy peeuliar eaate, 

Some mansion for say soul pripara. 


Give me a place at Thy saints' feet, 

Or some fallen angel's vacant seat : 

I'll strive to sing as loud aa they 
YiTho ait above in brighter day. 

Oh, may I always ready stand 
With my lamp burning in my hand ; 

May I in sight of heaven rejoice, 

Whene'er I hear the Bridegroom's voice. 

All praise to Thoe in light array'd. 

Who light Thy dwelling-place hast made ; 

A boundless ocean of bright beams 
From Thy all-glorious Godhead streams. 

The snn, in its meridian height. 

Is very darkness in Thy sight : 

My soul, oh, lighten and inflame 

With thought and love of Thy great name t 

Blest Jesn ! Thou, on heaven intent. 

Whole nights hast in devotion spent ; 

But I, frail creature, soon am tired. 

And 1^ my zeal is soon expired. 

My soul ! how canst thon weary grow 
Of antedating blws below. 

In sacred hymns and heavenly lover. 

Which will eternal bo above P 

Shine on me. Lord ; new life impart ; 

Fresh ardours kindle in my heart i 
One ray of Thy a11-quiokoiiing %ht 
Pissjols the sloth and clomls of night ! 

Lord, lost the tempter mo sarprise. 

Watch over Thine own sacrifice ; 

All loose, oU idle thoughts cast out. 

And make my very dreams devout. 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him all creatures boro below ; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host ; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Bishop Ken,'"^Bov7i 1637, Died 1711. 


822.— THE BIBTH OP CHRIST. 

While shepherds watch'd their flocks by 
night, 

All seated on the ground. 

The angel of the Lord came down. 

And glory shone around. 

« Fear not,'* migh^ dread 

Had seized thelv timbled mind) ; 

Glad tidings of groat joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 

To you, in David's town, thhi day, 
la born of David's ttne 
The Savioitr, wira ia Christ the Lord ; 

And this ahidl ba tka sign: 



1 * 

j JWim 1«8» to im.] THE LAST TIMB X CUUIE O’ER TRK MOOB. [Auaw Eahut. 


I The heftanlj Babe yon Chare ahaU SnA 
To bnniMi yieir displac’d, 

All motaJj wrapp’d in swathing bands, 

And in a manger laid.” 

I Thns spake the seraph ; and forthmth 
I Appeared a shining throng 

^ Of angels, praising God, and thus 
j Address'd their joyful song * 

** All glory bo to God on high, 

^ And to the earth be peace ; 

Goodwill henceforth from Heaven to men 
Begin, and never cease ! ” 

Nahum Tate, — Jtom l(>52, Du*<i 1715, 


' 823.— FBOM PSALM CTV, 

Bless God, my soul ! — ^Thou. Lord, alone 
Possessest empire witliout Icoimds ; 

I AVith honour Thou art crown'd, Thy throne 
Eternal majoKty surrounds, 

AVith light Thou dost Tliysolf enrobe, 

I And glory for a garment take ; 

Heaven's curtains stretch Ixeyond the globe, 
I'hy canopy of state to make. 

God builds on liquid air, and forms 
His palace-chambi^rs in the skies ; 

The clouds His cliariot are, and storms 

The swift-wing’d stceils with which Ho flies. 

As bright as flame, as swift as wind. 

His ministers heaven’s |»alaco fill ; 

I All have their sundry tasks assign'd, 

All proud to sen’o their Sovereign’s will. 

The various troops of sea and land 
In sense of eommon wont agree ; 

^ All wait on Thy dispensing hand. 

And have their daily alms from Thee. 

‘ They gather what Thy stores disperse, 
Withont their trouble to provids : 

' ' Thou open* at Thine hand, the universe. 

The craving world, is all supplied. 

Thou for a moment hidest Thy face— - 
The numerous ranks of creaturee mourn ; 

Thou takest their breath — all nature’s race 
Forthwith to mother Earth return. 

< Again OThou send’st Thy spirit forth 

To inspire the mass with vital seed — 

Nature’s restored, and parent Earth 
Smiles on her new-created breed. 

Thns through successive ages stands, 

F irm fix’d, Thy providential care ; 

Pleased with the work of Thy own hands^ 
Thoa dost the wastes of tune repair* 

Nahum TaUt^-^Bom 1652, Died 1715. 


Farewell to Lochaber, hamU ko 

Al’here heartaome with thee I have monor m 
day been ; 

To Loohabor no more, to Loehaher nd mors, 

AVe'll maybe return to Lochaber no mors. 

These tears that I shed they axe a’ for mj j 
door, 

And not for the dangers attending on weir ; 

Though borne on rough seas to a far bloodlj 
shore. 

Maybe to return to Lochaber no more 1 

Though hurricanes rise, and rise every wind, 

No tempest can equal the storm in my mind t 

Though loudest of thunders on louder waves 
roar, 

That's naothing like leaving my love on the 
shore. 

To leave thee behind me my heart is soir 
pain’d, 

Bui by case that's inglorious no fame can bo 
gain'cl : 

And beauty and 1o\c'h ilie reward of the 
bravo ; 

And I maun dosorvu it before 1 ciin crave. 

Tlicn glory, my Jeany, maun plead my 
excuse, 

Hlnco honour commands mo, how «^an 1 
refuse t 

AVithout it I ne'er can have merit for ilioe ; 

And losing thy favour I'd boitcT not be. 

I gao then, my lass, tc win honour and fame, 

And, if I should chance to (*ome glorious 
hame, 

I'll bring a heart to thee with love running 
o’er. 

And then I'll leave thoo and Lochaber no 
more. 

Allan ltamnay,~^Jhrn 1086 , Ihed 1757 . 


825.— THE LAST TIME I CAME O’ER 
THE MfXJR. 

The last time I came o'er the moor, 

1 left my love behind mo ; 

Ye powers ! 'what pain do 1 onduxo, 

A\^en soft ideas mind me ! 

Soon as the ruddy morn display'd 
The beaming dlay ensuing, 

I met betimes my lovely maid. 

In fit retreats for wooing. 

Beneath the cooling shade we l^y, 

Oaring and chastely sportitig $ 

AYe kiss’d and promised time wwny, 

TUI nsglit spread her blaek enrieiii. . 



'JkiOtMM UMBAT.] 


ODE EBOM HOl^OE. 
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J pitied all beneath the eldee, 

E'en kinge, when eho was nigh^e ; 

In raptures I beheld her c^ea, 

'V^ioh could but ill deny mo. 

Should ! be call'd whore cannons roar. 
Where mortal steel may wound me ; 

Or oast upon some foreign shore, 

Where dangers may surround mo ; 

Yet hopes again to see my love. 

To feast on glowing kisses. 

Shall make my cares at distance move, 

In prospect of such blisses. 

In all my soul there 's not one place 
To let a rival enter ; 

Since she excels in every graf^o, 

In her my lovp shall centre. 

Sooner the seas shall cease to flow, 

Their waves the Alps shall cover, 

On Qroonlaxul ice shall roses grow, 

Before I cease to love her. 

The next time I go o*er the moor, 

She shall a lover find mo ; 

And that my faith is Arm and pure, 

Though I left her behind mo : 

Then Hymen's soorod bonds shall chiiin 
My hoiirt to her fair bosom ; 

There, while my being does remain. 

My love more fresh shall -blossom. 

Allan Rawscij/.— 1080, Died 1757. 


826.— ODE FROM HORACE. 

Iiook up to Pentland’s towering tn]», 

Buried boucath groat wreaths of snav.', 

O'er ilka cleugh, ilk scaur, and ship, 

As high as ony Roman wa\ 

Driving their ba's frao whins or toe, 

There’s no ae gowfor to bo seen, 

Nor douser fowk wysing ajco 

The blast bouls on Tamson’s green. 

Then fling on oools, and ripe the ribs, 

And hook the house baith but and ben ; 

That mntchkin stoup it hands but dribs, 
Then let’s get in the tappit hen. 

Good elaret best keeps ont the oauld, 

And drives away the winter soon ; 

It makes a man baith gash and l)aald. 

And heaves his eanl beyond the moon, 

Tieave to the gods yonr ilka care. 

If that they think us worth their while ; 

They can a rowth of blessings spare, 
1/^ioh will our fashious fears beguile. 

For what they have a mind to do, 

That wtU they do, should we wad ; 

If they oommsnd storms to biaw» 

Then upo* sight the hnOsteliee thud. 


But soon as e^er they ciy, ** Be. quiet,*'* 

The blattering winds dare nao mair move. 
Bat conr into their caves, and wait 
The high command of supreme Jove. 

Let neist day come as it thinks fit, 

The present minute ’s only ours ; 

On pleasure let’s employ our wit, 

And laugh at fortono’s feckless powers. 

Be sure ye dinna qnat the grip 
Of ilka joy when ye are young, 

Before auld ago yonr vitaU nip, 

And lay ye twafald o’er a rung. 

Sweet youth *s a blythe and heartsome time ; 

Tlien, lads and lasses, while it’s May, 

Gao pon the gowan in its prime, 

Before it wither and decay. 

Watch the saft minutes of delight. 

When Jenny speaks bouoath her breath ; 
And kisses, laying a’ the wyto 
On you, if she kep ony skaith. 

“ Haith, ye’re ill-bred,” Rke'U smiling say ; 

Ye’ll worry me, yon greedy rook ; ” 

Syne frao your arms she’ll rin away, 

An<l hide horsoU In some dark nook. 

Her laugh will lead you to the place, 

Where lies the happiness you want, 

And plainly tells you to your face, 

Nineteen naysays are half a grant. 

Now to her heaving bosom cling. 

And sweetly toolie for a kiss, 

Frac her fair finger whup a ring, 

I As token of a future bliss. 

These bciiisons, I'm very sure, 

Are of the gods’ indulgoiit grant ; 

Then surly carles, whisht, forbear 
To plague ns with your whining cant. 

Allan liamsay . — Bom 1686, Vied 1767, 


j 827.— SONG. 

j Porsning beauty, men descry 

The cSstont shore, and long to prove 
;• Still richer in variety 

The treasoxes of the land of love. 

We women, like weak Indiaixs, stand 
Inviting from our golden coast 
The wand'rixig rovm to ofir land i 
But she who traoes with them is lost. 

With humble vows they begin. 
Stealing unseen into the hesxt ; 

But by p o s n e esi on settled in. 


[NtClf0I.AB Rows. 
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For beada and baubles we resij^. 

In ignomnce, onr shiningr store ; 

Discover nature's riqbest mine, 

And jet the tyrants will have more. . 

Be wise, be wise, and do not try 
How he can oonrt, or you bo won ; 

For love is but discovery : 

When that is made, the pleasure 's done. 

Thomas Southerne. — Horn 1C59, Divd 17-tC. 


j 82S.— COLIN'S COMPLAINT. 

Despairing beside a clear stream, 

\ A shepherd forsaken was laid ; 
j And while a false nymph was his theme, 

A willow supported his head. 

I Tlio wind that blew over the plain. 

To his sighs with a sigh did reply ; 

J And the brestk, in return to Ids pain, 
j Itaii mournfully murmuring by. 

I Alas ! silly swain that I was ! 
j Thus sa«Uy coinplainiijg ho criorl ; 

When first I beheld that fair face, 

'Twero bettor by far I had diwl : 
j She talk'd, and I bless'd her dear tongnic ; 

' When she smiled, 'twas a ploaHuro too 
) groat ; 

j I listen’d, and cried when sho sung, 

Was nightingale over so sweet ? 

How foolish was I to believe 

She could dote on so lowly a clown, 

Or that her fond heart would not grieve 
To forsake the fine folk of the town ; 

To think that a beauty so gay 
I So kind and so constant would prove, 

Or go clad, like our maidens, in grey, 

’ * Or live in a cottage on love I 

f ' 

What though I have skill to complain. 

Though the muses my temples have 
crown'd ; 

. What though, when they hear my soft 
j strain, 

The virgins sit weeping around ? 

Ah, Colin ! thy hopes are in vain, 

Thy pipe and thy laurel resign, 

Thy fato one inclines to a swain 
! Whose music is sweeter than thine. 

All yon, my companions so dear, 

17^0 sorrow to see me betray’d, 

Whatever I suffer, forbear, 

Forbear to aocose the false maid. 

Though through the wide world X should 
range, 

’Tis in vain from my fortune to fly 
^Twas hem to be false and to change, 

' Tie mine to be constant and die. 


If while my hard fate I snstain. 

In her breast say pitj ie found. 

Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
And see me laid low in the ground : 

The last humble boon that I otave, 

Is to shade mo with c^-press and yew ; 

And when she looks down on my grave, 

Lot her own that her shepherd was imo* 

llion to her new love tot her go, 

And dock her in golden array ; 

Be finest at every fine show, 

And frolic it all the long day : 

While Colin, forgotten and gone, 

No more shall bo talk'd of or soon, 

Unless when, Ixcuoath tho pale moon, 

His ghost shall glide ovor tho gnH>n. 

Nicholas Howe, — Horn 1673, Died 1718. 


829 — THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD. 

As on a summer's day 
In tho grooiiwood shade t lay, 

Thu maid iliat 1 loved, 

As her fancy moved, 

Came walking forth that way. 

And as she i>aHs'd by 
’With a scornful glance of her eye, 

“ What a Khanio,” tpiotli she. 

For a swain must it bo, 
lake a lasy loon for to die ! 

** And dost thou nothing hood 
What Pan our God has decreed ; 
What a prize to-day 
Sliall bo given away 
To the sweetest sbopbord's ree<l ! 

There’s not a single swain 
Of all this fruitful plain, 

But with hoiK»s and fears 
Now busily prepares 
The bonny boon to gain. 

** Bball another maiden shine 
In brighter array than thine ? 

Up, up, dull swain, 

Tune thy pipe once again. 

And make the garland mine.” 

** Alas ! my love," ho cried, 

What avails this courtly pride F 
Since thy dear desert 
Is written in my heart 

What is all the world beiudeF 

“ To me thou art move gay. 

In this homely msaet gibj. 

Than the nymphs of onv gvesn. 

So trim and ao sheen ; 

Or the brightest queen of May. 

. 37 
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[Fipth Pkbiod.-* 


** What though my fortune frown, 
And deny thco a ailken gown ; 

My own dear maid, 

Bo coiitoiit with this shade, 

And a ahophord all thy own.*' 

Nirhohs ,—lioTti 1673, IHed 1718. 


830.— SONO. 

To the brook and the willow that heard him | 
complain, 

Ah willow, willow, 

Poor Colin Hat a*oeping, and told them IiIh 
pain; 

Ah willow, willow ; ali willow, willow. 

Sweet Htroom, ho cried Hodly, I'll teach thee 
to flow. 

Ah willow, Ac. 

And the wuiorM shall riMo to the brink with 
my woo. 

Ah willow, 

All TOfitlonH and x>ainful jioor Amoret lies. 

Ah willow, Ac. 

And oouriiH tho hacI momontH of time as it 
fliort. 

Ah willow, Ac. 

To tho nymph tny heart loves, yo Hoft HlumlH*nt 
repair ; 

Ah willow, iVc. 

Spread your downy wings o'er her, and make 
her youi can*. 

Ah willow, Ac. 

Pear brook, were thy chazuH) near her pillow 
to ofoc’x*. 

Ah willow, Ac." 

I’erliaxiH thy soft niurmurn might hill her to 
sleep. 

Ah willow. Ac. 

Lot 1110 bo kept waking, my eyes never close. 

Ah willow, A(\ 

So tho sloop that I Ioh^ brings my fair ono 
repose. 

Ah willow, Ac, 

But if I am dovimed to be wretched indenl ; 

Ah willow, Ac 

If the loss of my dear one, my love is de- 
creed; 

Ah willow, Ac. 

If no more my tad heart by thone eyte shall 
X'lQ cheered : 

Ah willow, Ac. 

If the voice of my warbler no mete shall bo 
beard; 

Ah willow, Ac. 


Believe me, thou fair one u thou dear one 
believe. 

Ah willow, Ac. 

Few sighs to thy loss, and few tears will 
I give. 

Ah willow, Ac. 

One fate to thy Colin and thee shall bo tied, 

Ah willow, Ac. • 

And soon lay tho cold shepherd close by thy 
cold side. 

Ah willow, Ac. 

Then run, gentle brook ; and to lo<Ke thyself, 
haste; 

Ah willow, Ac. 

Fatle thou too, my willow, this verso is ray 
loHt ; 

Ah willow, willow ; oh w'illow, willow. 

lfi*'}iolas Rowe » — Born 1673, Died 1718. 


831. —FROM FATAL CURIOSITY. 

Who should this stranger be? And then 
this casket— 

He says it is of value, and yet trusts it, 

As if a trifle, to a stranger's hand— 

His confidence amazes mo— Perhaps 

It is not what ho says — I’m Htrougly tompte<l 

'Fo open it, and see — Nc», let it roj^t. 

Why should my curiosity excite me 
To search and pry into th' affoirR of others. 
Who have t’ employ my thoughts, so many 
cares 

And sorrows of my own ? — With how much 
ease 

The spring giro.s way ! Surprising I most 
prodigious ! 

My eyes are dazzled, and my ravished heart 
I^aps at the glorious sight. How bright's 
the lustre, 

How immense tho worth of these fair jewels 
Ay, such a treasure would expel for ever 
Base poverty, and all its abject train ; 

The mean dovioes we're reduced to use 
To keep out famine, and preserve onr lives 
From day to day ; the cold neglect of friends ; 
Tho galling scorn, or more provoking pity 

Of an insulting world Possessed of those, 

Plenty, content, and power, might take their 
turn. 

And lofty pride bare its aspiring bead 
At our approach, and once more bond before 
us. 

— A pleasing dream ! 'Tie past ; and now I 
wake 

More wretched by the bappiness Tte lost ; 
For sure it was a bappinm to think. 

Though but a monsent, suoh a tieaauce 
mine. 

Nay, it was mete than thought*— I saw and 
touched 


U. 
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AN ODE TO JOHN lOBD QOWEE. 


[Eluau Fsniok 


l%e bright temp1^oii, «nd I ce0 it yet— — 
'Tie hero— *ti« miiie— I hATe it in possea- 

Meet I resign it ? Mnet 1 giro it back P 

Am 1 in love wiUi misery and want ? ■ ■■ ' ■■■ 

To rob myself, ahd court so vast a loss P — — 

Retain it then ^But how? there is a 

way 

MHiy aiiikn my heart ? Why does my blood 
run cold ? 

Why am I thrilled with horror? ’Tie not 
choice. 

But dire necessity suggests the thought. 

6't*o/^;c LiUo.^-^Iiurn 16P3, [Hed 1743. 


S32.— VERSES. 

Why, Damon, with the forward day, 

Dost thou thy little spot survey. 

From tree to tree, with doubtful cheer. 
Pursue the progress of the year, 

What winds arise, whut rains descend, 
When thou before that year shdit end ? 

What do thy noon-tide walks avail. 

To clear the leaf, and pick the snaU, 

Then wantonly to death dec^rce 
An iiiBCct usefnller than thee ? 

Thou nnd the worm are brother-kind, 
As low, as earthy, and as blind. 

train wretch ! canst then expect to see 
The downy peach make court to thee ? 

Or that thy sense shall ever meet 
The bean-flower’s dee]>-omboHom*d sweet, 
Exhaling with an evening blast ? 

Thy evenings thou w*ill all bo past. 

Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green, 

(For vanity *s in littlo soon) 

AU must bo loft when Death appears. 

In spite of wishes, groans, and tears 
Not one of all thy plants that grow. 
But rosemary will with tliee go. 

£h\ Qeo. Sewell, — Died 1726. 


853.— FABLE, RELATED BT A BEAU 
TO ESOP. 

A Band, a Bob-wig, and a Feather, 
Attacked a lady's heart togetto. 

The Bond, in a most learned plea, 

Made up of deep philosophy. 

Told her, if she would please to wed 
A^everend beard, and take inetesd • 

Of TigovoDS youth, 

<Bd solemn trath. 

With bool» and meinlff, into bcril» 

How happy die would be. 


The Bob, be talked of menageiiient, 

What wondrous blessinge heaven sent 
On care, and pains, and itidnsti;i^; 

And truly he must be so free . 

To own he thought your airy beaux, 

With powdered wigs, and dancing shoes, 
Wore good for nothing (mend his soul !) 

But prate, and talk, and play the fooL 

He said ’iwas wealth gave joy and mirth. 
And that to bo the dearest wife 
Of one, who laboureil all his life 
To make a mine of gold his own, 

And not s}s>ud sixiiouee when he'd done, - 
'Was heuvoii upon earth. 

When those two bljules hiul done, d'ye 
see. 

The Feather (os it might be me) 

Steps out, sir, from l>ohind the skreim, 

With Biioh an air and siioh a mien— 

Lcx>k you, old gentleman, — in short 
Ho cpiiokly spoiled the statesman'll sport. 

It proved such sunshine weather 
That you muNt know, at the flrst book 
The lady leaped al>out his nofsk, 

And off they went together. 

Sir Vnnhricjh.-^Ifoni 1606 , IHcd 1720 . 


834.— AN ODE TO THE UKUIT HON. 
JOHN LORD GOWER. 

O'er winter's long inclement sway. 

At length the lusty Hpring prevails ; 

And swift to meet the smiling May, 

Is wofiod by the western gales. 

Around him dance the rosy 1 fours, 

And damasking the ground with flowers, 

With ambient sweets pcrfiimo the mom ; 
With shadowy verdure flourish’d high, 

A sudden youth the groves eigoy ; 

Whore Philomel laments forlorn. 

By her awakoil, the woodland choir 
To hail the coming god prepares ; 

And tempts me to rosumo the lyre, 

Soft warbling to the vernal airs. 

Yet once more, O ye Muses ! deign 
For mo, the meanest of your train. 

Unblamed t* approach your blest retreat s 
Where Horace wantons at your spring, 

And Pindar sweeps a bolder string ; 

Whose notes th* Aonian hills repeat. 

Or if invoked, where Thames’s froitfol tides. 
Slow throngh the veie in silver .TcJamee 
play; 

Now your own Fhosboe o’er the month 
presideB, 

Gives love the niglft, sad doubly gfkU the 
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Thither, iodulffent to my prayer, 

Yo bright harmonioue nymphe, repair 
To Kwell the notee I feebly raiiie : 

So with anpirinji ardoure warm'd 
May Oowor'H propitious ear be chami'd 
To listen to my lays. 

Beneath the Pole on hlUe of snow. 

Like Thracian Mars, th* undaunted Swede 
To dint of ewonl dofiee the foe ; 

In fight unknowing to recode : 

From Volga' H banks, th' imporioue Czar 
Leads forth hie furry troops to war ; 

Fond of the softer southoni sky : 

The Soldaii galls th* Illyrian coast ; 

But soon this iniMoroant Moony host 
Before the Victor-Cross hIiuII fly. 

But hero, no clarion's shrilling note 
The Muse's green retreat can pierce ; 

The grove, from noisy camps remote, 

Is only vocal with my verso : 

Here, wing'd with innocence and joy, 

Lot the soft hours that o'er me fly 

Drop freedom, health, and gay desires : 
While the bright Seine, t* exalt the soul, 

With sparkling plenty crowns the bowl, 

And wit and social mirth inspires. 

Knamonr'd of the Seine, celestial fair, 

(The blooming pride of Thetis* azure train,) 
Buoclms, to win the nymph who caused his care, 
Lash'd his swift tigers to the Oeltio plain : 
There secret in her sapphire coll. 

Ho with the Nals wont to dwell : 

Ijoaving the ne<*tar'd feasts of Jove : 
And whore her mazy waters flow 
Ho gave the mantling vine to grow, 

A trophy to his love. 

Shall man from Nature's sanction stroi}', 

With blind opinion fur his guide ; 

And, rebel to her rightful sway, 

Leave all her beauties nneigoy'U ? 

Fool ! Time no chaitgo of motion knows : 

With equal speed the torrent flows. 

To sweep Fame, Power, and Wealth away : 
The past is all by death imssest ; 

And frugal fate that gnanls tlie rest. 

By giving, bids him live To-Day. 

O Gower \ through all the destincnl space. 
What breath the Powers allot to me 
Shall sing the virtnos of thy race. 

United and complete in thee. 

O flower of ancient English faith ! 

Pursue th' unbeaten Patriot-path, 

In which confirm'd thy father shone : 

The light his fair example gives. 

Already from thy dawn receives 
A Inatre equal to its own. 

Honour's bright dome, on lasting columns 
roar’d, 

Nor envy rusts, nor rolling yearn oonsnme : 
iMd Ftetms echoing round the roof are 
hoard. 

And clouds of incense all the void perfume. 


There Phoeion, Lmlius, CapeU Hyde, 
With Falkland seated near his side, 

Fix'd by the Muse, the temple grace ; 
Prophetic of thy happier fame. 

She, to receive thy nuliant name, 

Selects a whiter space. 

Elijah Fenton.^^Bom 1683, Died 1730. 


835 .— SONG. 

O give me, kind Bacchus, thou God of the 
vine, 

Not a pipe or a tun, but an ocean of wine ; 

And a ship that's well-mann'd with such rare 
merry fo'lows. 

That ne'er forsook tavern for portcrly ale- 
house. 

May her bottom bo leaky to lot in the tipple, 

And no pump on board her to save ship or 
people ; 

So that each jolly lad may suck heartily 
round, 

And bo always obligc<l to drink or bo 
drown'd ! 

Let a fleet from Virginia, well laden with 
wood, 

And a cargo of pipes, that wo nothing may 
uootl. 

Attend at our stem to supply us with guns. 

And to weigh us our funk, not by pounds, but 
by tuns. 

Wlion thus fitted out wo would sail cross the 
lino. 

And swim round tho world in a sea of good 
wine ; 

Steer safe in tho middle, and vow never more 

To renounce such a life for tho pleasures on 
sliore. 

Look cheerfully round us and comfort onr 
eyes 

With a deluge of claret inclosed by the skies ; 

A sight that would mend a p^o mortal's 
eomploxlon, 

And make him blush more than the sun by 
reflection. 

No zealons contentions should ever perplex ns, 

No politic jars should divide ns or vex ns ; 

No presbyter Jack should reform us or ride 
us, 

The stars and onr whimsical noddles should 
guide us. 

No blustering storms should possess ns with 
fears. 

Or hnrry ns, like cowards, from drinking to 
prayers. 

But still wil^ full bowls wo'd for Bacchus 

The most glorious dominion o'er the darety 
main; 

And tipple all round tBl our eyes dioneaa 
bright 

As the am does \jj day, or the moon does by 
' night* , 
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Thiu would 1 Uro free from ell eare ordeeign^ 

And when death should arriye I’d ho pickled 
in wine: 

That is, toss’d orer-board, have the eea for 
my graye. 

And lie nobly entomb’d in a blood-ooloor’d 
ware ; 

That, living or dead, both my body and 
spirit 

Should float round tho globo in an ocean of 
claret, 

The truest of friends and the best of all 
juices. 

Worth both the rich motals that India pro- 
duces : 

For all men wo find from tho young to the 
old, 

Will exchange for tho bottle their silver and 
gold. 

Except rich fanatics — a pox on their pic- 
tures! 

That make themselves slaves to their prayers 
and their lectures ; 

And think that on earth there is nothing 
divine, 

Eut a canting old fool and a bag full of coin. 

What though tho dull saint make his standard 
and sterling 

His refuge, his glory, his god, and liis dar- 
ling; 

The mortal tliat drinks is the only brave 
fellow. 

Though ne\*or so poor, ho *h a king when ho 'h 
mellow ; 

Grows richer than Creesua with whimsical 
thinking, 

And never knows core whilst ho follows his 
drinking. 

IJdward Hard . — horn 1CG7, Died 1731, 


836.— SONG. 

Sweet are the charms of her 1 love, 
More fragrant than the damask rose. 
Soft as the down of turtle dove, 

Gentle as air when Zephyr blows. 
Refreshing as descending rains 
To sun-burnt climes, and thirsty plains. 

True as the needle to the polo, 

Or as the dial to tho son ; 

Constant as gliding waters roll. 

Whose swelling tides obey the moon ; 
From every other charmer free. 

My life and love shall follow thee. 

The lamb the flowery thyme devours. 
The dam the tender kid pursues ; 
Sweet Philomel, in shady bowers 
Of verdant spring her note renews ; 
Alt follow what they most admire. 

Am 1 pursue my soul’s desire. 


Katuve must change her bcMnteous faoe. 
And vazy as the aeaaona vise; 

As winter to the spring gives idaoe, 
Summer th’ approach of antomn flies : 

* No change on love the seasons bring, 

Love only knows perpetual spring. 

Devouring time, with stealing pace, 

Makes lofty oaks and oedm bow; 

And marble towers, and gates of brass. 

In his rude march ho levels low : 

But time, destroying fur and wide, 
lx)Vo from tho soul can ne’er divide. 

Death only, with his cruel dart, 

Tho gentle goiihoad can remove ; 

And drive him from tho hlocsling heart 
To mingle with the blesM'd above, 

Where, known to all his kindred train, 

Ifo finds a lasting rest from pain. 

Love, and his sister fair, the Soul, 

Twin-bom, from heaven togc^thcr came t 
Love will tho uni verso control. 

When dying seoHons lose their name ; 
Divine aboiles shall own his |K>w’r, 

Wlmn time and death shall bo no more. 

harlun houih,-^hurn 1G81, Died 1733. 


837.— SONG. 

Love is by fancy led about 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt ; 

Whom wo now an angel call. 

Divinely graced in every feature, 

Straight ’s a deform’d, a perjured creature ; 
Love and hate are fancy lUI. 

'Tis but as fancy shall present 
Objects of grief, or of eoutont. 

That tho lover ’h blest, or dies ; 

Visions of mighty pain, or pleasure. 
Imagined want, imagined treasure, 

All in powerful fancy lies. 

G’wye Granville^ Lord Lamdowne,— 
16G7, Died 1785 . < 


838.— SONG. 

1 lately vow’d* but ’twas in haste, 

That I DO more would court 
The joys that seem when they past 
As dull as they are short. 

1 oft to hate my mistress swear. 

But soon my weakness find % 

I make my oaths when elm *a aerave. 

But brmdK them yrken aba’s kind. 

Jb/m 1678, Died 1742. 
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839 .— THE CHUBOH-BUILDEB. 

A wretoh had committed all manner of evil, 

And wan Juatly afraid of death and the 
devil ; 

Being tonoh'd with romoree, ho eent lor a 
prieet, 

He wan wondrouB godljr, he pray'd and Qon- 
fefw'd : 

But the father, unmoved with the marka of 
contrition, 

Before abaolotion, impoeod thie condition : 

“ Yon mtut build and endow, at your own 
profier charge, 

A ohur<!h," quoth tho |iareon, ** convenient 
and large, 

Where Honla to the tone of four thousand and 
odd. 

Without any crowding, may ait and nerve 
Ood." 


** rn do't," cried the penitent, father, ne'er 
fear it; 

My eetate ie encumber'd, but if I onoe clear 
it, 

The benefleed clerks should be sweetly in- 
creased — 

Instead of one church, I'd build fifty at 
least." 

But ah I what is man P I speak it with 
sorrow, 

His fit of religion was gone by to-morrow ; 

He then huff'd the doctor, and call'd him to 
naught, 

There were ebnrebes to spare, and he'd not 
give a groat. 

When he mention'd his vow, ho cried, D — n 
mo, I'm sober, 

But all yesterday I was drunk with October." 

Sir Robert Ayton. — About 1711. 
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THE SIXTH PERIOD, 

FROM 1727 TO 1780. 


D uring this period Great Britain produeod f»omo of the gfreatoi«t names in the world* a 
niuatcr roll of men of i^cuiuH^ Wo havo, amonfiT poctfl» Kdwan) Youiif;, with hiti Hidomn 
and often irraud Ni^rUt ThoughtH *' ; Thomnou with IiIh fpraphio doacriptionH t»f Winter Lu IIm 
{ floom and t«torm ; Sprinf? in ita clear Hunahine and fltfiil Mhowom, itn |)eepiii^ floaera and ita 
ehfHiry feelinipi ; Siiiiinii'r in itn voli]ptuoaimoH*i ; and Autumn in itn falling leavea, <|Uioi 
ihsniy, and nielaneholy fancies. VVe liavo John l>yer with Inn eupiiHito “Gronifar Hill/’ ami 
Shunstonu wdth his exquisite “ Garden/* and Gray with his “ Kleiry in a (*ouuiry (*luireh-yartl/' 
which tho world will never lot die; and dear, frenoroue, pMiiol, loving, ami ladoved Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Ghat tort on, the wondrous boy whose monument at that in*and old churuh at 
Bristol awakens thoughts *'too deep ftir iearM.*’ We have Logan and Brtusi, tho poetical 
Wurtons, Beattie with liis ** Minstrel/* Alexander Rohm with his Wiu/d and MarriiMl and 
A* ; ” Glirihloplicr Smart w*iih liis ill-fated story ImUmgs to this |>f*riod, ami l^dy Ann Barnard, 
who has thrown! a luHire even on tho illuHtrious family of tho LiiulNays. Wo have as NovulistH s 
Samuel Kiehardsou, Fieldiug, Smollett, Sterne, tliu great and noble Samuel Johnson, the 
delieious author of tho ** Vicar of W'akefiold,** whioh touches tho heart in youth and old ago, 
and Henry Mai'konzio. 

Among Historians w*e liavo David lltime. Dr. William Robertson, William Tyilcr, Rdwaril 
Gibbon. In Divinity thcro shine tho names of Butler, Bishop Warburton, Bishop l<owth, Dr. 
G. Middleton, Dr. Isaac AYatts, so simple and so great, this testimony, in iiassing from an 
Kpiscopaliaii, but from one who loves all gcxxl men. Wo have Hurd, Jortin, tho Kvangelist 
John Wesley nn<l his brother Charles, wrho between thorn produced some of the most eaquisito 
Hymns in the English language ; Nathaniel liardnur, Loland, Blair, (’ampboll, mid to the list of 
groa^ an<l much loved names. Wo have also tho magnificent Edmund Burke. Never shall wo 
forget his generous kindness to poor deserving George Crahlic. All night Grabbo walked on 
Westminster Briilgo after leaving his letter at tho great man’s house ; little diil Burke know 
that ! but all night ho walked in sus|>enso ; but when ho called next day the helping hand wan 
stretched out. and nobly did Crabljo repay. Wa have Junius, and Adam Hmith, and Sir 
William Blockstone, and the great Earl of Chatham. It waa a glorious iwriod, and Engliahmeii 
may well bo proud of it. 


BIOG-RAPHICAL NOTICES. 


SICHABO SAVAGE. 

** Biobard Savage, bom 1690, died 1743, so 
well known for Johnson's account of him, was 
the Imstard ohild of Bichard Savage, Earl 
Bivers, and the Countesa of Macclesfield. He 
led a dissipated and erratic life, tho vietim of 
oiroumstsaoes and of his own passions. In his 
miseetlaneous poems the best are * The Wan* 
derer* and ‘The Bastard/'* — See Shaw's 
««mikXDg.Iit." p.312. 


BOBEBT BLAIB. 

‘‘Bobert Blair, bora 1699, died 1746, waa 
minister of tho parish of Athelstanefordyin Baati 
Lothian. His son,who died not many yearaago, 
wasaveiyhighJe^oharacterinSooUMid. lb 
eighteenth eentory has produced few speefaMBS 
of blank verse cd so powerful and afanple a 
charaoter as that of ‘The dniTe.' It is a 
popular poem, not mffnfy heoanss it la leli* 
gious, but becaose tfca laaguags and imagery 
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[Sixth Pbhiod/ 


fti« free, natural, and pictnrceqno. The latest 
editor of the poets has, with eiugalarlj bad 
taste, noted some of this author's most iier« 
Tous and expressive phrases as vulgarisms, 
among which ho reckons that of friendship 
* the solder of sooioty/ Blair may be a homely 
and even a gloomy poet in the eye of fastidious 
criticism ; but there is a masouline %nd pro* 
nouucod oharaotor even in his gloom and 
homeliness that keeps it most distinoUy apart 
from either dullness or vulgarity. His stylo 
pleases us like the powerful expression of a 
countenance without regular beauty. Blair 
WM a groat favourite with Jiums, who quotes 
from *' The Grave ' very frequently in his 
letters." —Campbell's ** Specimens." See 
Oilflllau's Kd. of Blair's ** Grave " ; AUibono's 
“ Crit. Diet. Kng. Lit." 


ISAAC WATTS. 

** Tins admirable person was bom at South* 
ampton on the 17th of July, 1074. His 
father, of the same name, kept a boording- 
Hohool for young gentlemen, and was a man 
of . intelligenoe and piety. Imooo was the 
eldest of nine ohildron, and began early to 
display precocity of goiiias. At four he oom- 
iiionced to study liatin at homo, and afterwanls, 
under one Pinhoru, a clergyman, who kept 
the froo-sehool at Southampton, ho learned 
Latin, Hebrew, and Greek. A subscription 
was proposed for sending him to ono of the 
great universities, but ho preferred casting in 
his lot with the Dissenters. Ho ropaircsl ac- 
cordingly, in 1690, to an academy kept by 
the Rev. 'rhomas Howe, whoso son, wo believe, 
beoame the husband of the celebrated Elisa- 
beth Howe, the once popular author of 
* Letters from the Deatl to the Living.' Tho 
Howes belonged to tho ludcjtottdont body. At 
this academy Watts began to write poetry, 
chiefly iu the Latin language, and in the thou 
popular Pindario measure. At the age of 
twenty, he returned to his father's house, and 
spent two quiet years in devotion, meditation, 
and study. He became next a tutor in the 
family of Sir John Hartopp for five years. 
Ho was afterwards chosen assistant to Dr. 
Chauncey, and, after tho Doctor’s death, be- 
came his successor. His health, however, 
faileil, and, after getting an assistant for a 
while, ho was compelled to resign. In 1712, 
Sir Thomas Abney, a benevolent gentleman of 
the neighbourhood, received Watts into his 
hottso, where he oontinued during the rest of 
his life — all his wants attended to, and his 
feeble frame so tenderly eared for that he 
lived to the ago of seventy-five. Sir Thomas 
died eight years after Dr. Watts entcreil his 
establishment, bat the widow and daughters 
eonttnued unvtrearied in their attentions. Ab* 
House was a muomm surromMled by fine 


gardens and > pleasure-grounds, where the 
Doctor became thoroughly at home, and was 
wont to refresh his body and mind in the 
intervals of study. He preached regularly to 
a congregation, and in the pulpit, although hia * 
stature was low, not exco^ing five feet, the 
exoellenoe of his matter, the easy flow of his 
language, and the propriety of his pronuncia- 
tion, rendered him very popular. In private 
ho was exceedingly kind to the poor and to 
children, giving to the former a third part of 
his small income of JfllOO a-year, and writing 
for tho other his inimitable hymns. Besides 
those, ho published a well-known * Treatise on. 
T^gic,' another on *Tho Improvement of the 
Mind,* besides various theological productions, 
amongst which his ‘ World to Come ' has 
been pre-eminently popular. In 1728, he 
received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an 
unsolicited diploma of Doctor of Divinity. As 
ago advanced, ho found himself unable to dis- 
charge his ministerial duties, and offered to 
remit his salary, but his congregation refused 
to accept his demission. On tho 25th No- 
vember, 1748, quite worn out, but without 
suffering, this able and worthy man expired. 

** If to be eminently useful is to fulfil tho 
highest purpose of humanity, it was certainly 
fiUfillod by Isaac Watts. His logical and 
other treatises have served to brace tho in- 
tellects, methodise the studies, and con- 
centrate tho activities of thousands — we hwi 
nearly said of millions— of minds. This has 
given him an enviable distinction, but ho 
shone still more in that other province ho 
so felicitously chose and so successfullly 
occupied — that of the hearts of tho young. 
One of his detractors called him * Mother 
Watts.’ He might have token up- this 
epithet, and bound it os a crown unto 
him. We have heard of a pious foreigner 
possessed of imperfect Englisli, who, in an 
agony of supplication to God for some sick 
friend, said, * O Fader, hear me ! O Mudder, 
hear me ! ’ It struck us as one of the finest 
of stories, and containing one of the most 
beautiful tributes to tho Deity wo over heard, 
recognising in Him a pity which not even a 
father, which only a mother can feel. Like a 
tender mother does good Watte bend over the 
little children, and secure that their first 
words of song shall bo those of simple, heart* 
felt trust in God, and of faith in tbeir Elder 
Brother. To create a little heaven in the 
nursery by hymns, and these not mawkish or 
twaddling, . but beautifully natural and ex* 
quisitely simple breathings of piety and praise, 
was the high task to whi(^ Watte consecrated, 
and by which he has immortalised, his genins.’* 
— OQfiUan's ** Less-known Brit. Boete," voL 
iii., pp. 91-93. 

PHILIP DODDBCDOE. 

"Philip Doddridge, bon 1702, died 17&1, 
one of moat diaibiguialied Nonconfomiat 
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I iliTiuos. He was born in London, wee odn* 

J catod among the Duwenters, becamo minUier 
I at Northamiiton, and died at Lubon, whither 
^ he had departed for the benefit of hia health. 

' Doddridge was a man of learning and earnout 
j piety. He was beloved and admired by all 
the religious bodies of the ootmtry. His stylo 
is plain, simple, and forcible. Ho was a oritio 
of some aonmon, and a preacher of great dia- 
tinotion. But his name Uvoh from his practical 
works and expository writings, the chief 
of which are-—' Discourses on Regeneration/ 
1741; ^Uiso and I^ogross of Religion in the 
Soul/ 1745; and his grpate^t and most ex- 
tensive work, ‘ The F«unily Kxpo«it<jr/ one of 
the most whlcly-cmmlatod works of its class.** 
— Shaw's “ Hist. Kiig. Lit.** ; AlUboiio's 
'^Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit."; Dr. Kippis, in 
** Biog. Brit." ; Dr. Ralph Wardlaw ; Bishop 
Warburton ; Dr. E. Williams ; T. H. Homo ; 
Dr. Dibdin ; Barrington, Bishop of Durham ; 
Robert Hall’s Letters " ; Dr. Francis Hunt ; 
Morell ; ** London Evangel. Mag." ; Bishop 
Jebb. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 

Edward Young, bom 1C81, (bed 1705. 
now come," says Shaa*, in his * Hint. Eng. 
Lit.,’ ** to Edward Young, the most )>owertal 
of the secontlary poets of the cpcn*h. Ho 
began liis career in the iinsuccossful pursuit 
of fortune in the public and diplomatic service 
* of the country. Disappointed in his hoiws 
and somewhat soured in his temper he entered 
the Ohurch, and serious domestic losses still 
further intcusidod a natural toudoncy to 
morbid and melancholy rofiectiun. He ob- 
toinod his first literary fame by his satire 
entitled the ‘Love of Fame, the Universal 
Passion,* written before ho had abandoned a 
secular career. It is in rhyme and bears eon- 
siderablo teaemblanoo to the manner of Pope, 
though it is deficient in that exquisite grace 
and neatness which distinguish the latter. In 
referring the vices and follies of mankind 
chiefly to vanity and the foolish desire of 
applause. Young exhibits a false and narrow 
view of human motives ; but there ore many 
passages in the three epistles, which compose 
this satire, that exhibit strong powers of 
observation and description, and a keen and 
vigorous expression which, though sometimes 
degeneratuig into that tendency to paradox 
and epigram which are the prevailing defect 
of Yonng’s genius, are not unworthy of his 
great m^el. The Second Epistle, describing 
the character of women, may be compared, 
without altogether losing in the parallel, to 
Pope’s admirable work on the aame subject. 
But Young's place in the history of English 
poetry— a place long a very high one, and 
wbicdi is likely to remain a far from unenviable 
one — ^is due to his striking and origtnal poem 
‘ The Night Thoughts/ This work, oonsbitttig 


of nine nights or meditatioas, is in blank 
venio, and consists of lefleotioiia on Life, 
Death, Immortality, and all the meet solemn 
subjects thot can engage the attention of the 
Christian and the philosopher. The general 
touo of the work is sombre and i^oomy, per* 
haps in some degree afieciodly so, for tiiongh^ 
the author porfHitaally parados the melancholy' 
IHirsnnal circumstances under which ho wrote, 
overwhelmod by the rapidly-siicoeediug losses 
of many who wore dearest to him, the roader 
can never get rid of the idea that the grief 
and desolation wore pur|K>RoIy exaggerated for 
effect. In spite of this, however, the grandeur 
of Nature and the sublimity of the Divine 
attributoH ore so forcibly and i*lot|uciiily de- 
picted, the arguments against sin and in- 
• fidelity ore so conoisoly and powerfully urged, 

, and the contrast between the uothiugiioss of 
man’s oarthly aims and the iiiimutiHity of his 
immortal aspirations is so pointedly set before 
us, that the poem will always make deep im- 
pression on ilio religious roiuler. The pre- 
vailing dofeelH of Young's mind were an 
. irrosistiblo tondoiicy to antithesis and opi- 
I graiiimatic contrast, ontl a want of discrii^- 
nation that often leaves him utterly ntiablo to , 
iliKtiiiguish between an itlea really just and 
! striking, and one wliieli is only supcrfioially so i 
and this want of taste froquootly leads him 
ititrj illust rations and coiuparisims ratlier 
puerile than ingenious, as when he t*om|siros 
the stars to diamonds in a seal-ring upon the 
finger of tlio Almighty. Ho is also remork- 
ablo for a deficiency ir. oouiiniious elevation, 
adviuiciug so to say by jerks and starts of 
pathos and sublimity. Tho march of his 
verso is generally solemn and majestic, though 
it possesses little of tho rolling thuncirous 
melody of Milton ; and Young is fond of in- 
troducing familiar images and oxpresHions, 
often with groat effect, amid his most lofty 
bursts of declamation. Tho opigrommaiio 
nature of some of his most striking images 
is best testified by tho largo number of ex- 
pressions which have passed from his writings 
into the colloquial language of society, such 
as ‘ procrostiiuition is tho thief of time,* * ail 
men think all men mortal but themselves, 
and a multitude of Others. A sort of quaint 
solemnity, like the omiUDontation uimii n 
Gothic tomb, is the impression which tho 
‘Night Thoughts’ are calculated to make 
upon the reader in tho present time ; and it 
is a strong proof of tho essential greatness of 
his genius, that the quaininess is not able to 
extinguish the solemnity." — Dr. Angus’s 
“ Handbook of Eng. Lit." ; OilfiUoB’s Ed. of 
“ Y'oung’s Poems " ; Campbell’s “ Sped* 
mens/’ 

JAMES THOMSON! 

James Tbomson, a dinttiigiiishea Bri- 
tish poet, bom at Ednsin, near Kels>, In 
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Sooilaodt in 1700, was ono of the nine 
children of the Rev. Mr. Thomson, minister 
of that place. James was sent to the school 
of Jodburffh, where he attracted the notice of 
a nei^hbonrini? minister by his propensity to 
poetry, who ouconrag^ed Us early attempts, 
and corrected his performances. On his re- 
moval from school, ho was sent to the 
university of Edinburgh, where he chiefly 
attended to tlio onltivation of his poetical 
faculty ; hut the death of his father, during 
his second session, having brought his mother 
to Edinburgh for the purpose of educating her 
children, James complied with the advice of 
his friends, and entered upon a course of 
divinity. Hero, we arc told, that the ex- 
planation of a psalm having boon required 
from liiin as a probationary oxercine, he per- 
formed it in language so splendid, that ho was 
reproved by his professor for employing a dic- 
tion which it was not likely that any ono of his 
future audience oouhl comprehend. This ad*> 
monition complotod the disgust which he felt 
for the profeHsion ohosen for him ; and having 
oonneotod himself with some young men in 
the university who wore aspirants after literary 
> eminonoo, ho readily listened to the advioo of 
a lady, the friend of his mother, and deter- 
mined to try his fortune in the groat moiro- 
polts, Jjondonv 

** In 1725 Thomson oamo by sea to the 
capital, wboro bo soon fonnd out his eolloge 
acfpiaintance, Mallet, to whom ho showed 
his poem of * Winter,’ then composed in 4 I 0 - 
taohed passages of the dus4!riptivo kind. 
Mallet advised him to form them into a con- 
nootod piece, and immediately to print it. It 
was purchastid for a small sum, and appeared 
in 1720, detlioatod to Sir Si>enuer Compton. 
Its merits, however, were little understood by 
the public ; till Mr. Whatoloy, a person of 
aeknowledg^ taste, happening to oast an eye 
upon it, was stniok with its beauties, and 
gave it vogue. His dedicatee, who had 
hitherto neglected him, made him a present 
of twenty guineas, and he was introduood to 
Pope, Bishop Randle, and Lord-Chancellor 
Talbot. In 1727, he published another of his 
seasons, * Summer,’ dedicated to Mr. Dodding- 
ton, for it was still the custom for poets to 
pay this tributo to men in power. In the 
•amo year he gave to the public his * Poem, 
sacred to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton/ 
and his * Britannia.’ His * Spring ’ was pub- 
lished in 1728, addressed to the Countess of 
Hertford i and the * Seasona ' were completed 
by the addition of * Autumn,* dedicated to Mr. 
Onslow, in 1730, when they were published 
oolleotively. ' 

**Ae nothing was more tempting to the 
cupidity of an author than diamatio com- 
position, Thomson resolved to become a com- 
petitor for that laurel ^so, and In 1728 he 
had the inSuenoe touring upon the stage of 
Ihtey-laao his tragedy c« * Soj^limiisba.* It 
waa euooeeded hy ‘‘AgaiaiBsaonr ^Edward 


and Eleonora;’ and *Taiicrod and Sigie- 
mnnda ; * but although these pieces were not 
without their merits, the moral strain was too 
prevalent for the pnblic taste, and they have 
long ceased to occupy the theatre. Through 
the recommendation of Br. Bundle, ho was, 
about 1720, selected as the travelling asso- 
ciate of the Hon. Mr. Talbot, eldest son of 
the Chancellor, with whom he visited most of 
the courts of the European continent. During 
this tour, the idea of a poem on * Liberty* 
suggested itself, and after his return, ho em- 
ployed two years in its completion. The place 
ox secretary of the briefs, which was nearly a 
sinecure, repaid him for his attendance on Mr. 
Talbot. * l^erty * at length appeared, and 
was dedicated to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
who, in opposition to the court, affected the 
l>atronage of letters, as well as of lil>eral 
sontimouts in politics. He- granted Thomson 
a pension, to romuiierato him for the loss of 
his place by the death of Lord Chancellor 
Talbot. In 174G appeared his poem, called 
'The Castle of Indolence,* which hud boon 
several years under liis polishing hand, and 
by tiuiny is considered os his principal por- 
formauco. Ho was now in tolerably aflfluent 
circumstances, a place of Survoyor-Geiioral of 
the liOeward Islands, given him by 51r. Lyttlo- 
ton, bringing him in, after paying a deputy, 
about J2300 a year. Ho did not, however, 
long enjoy this state of comfort ; forrotnniing 
one evening from London to Kew-iane. ho was 
attacked by a fever, which proved fatal in 
August, 1748, the 48th year of his ago. He 
was interriKl without any memorial in Rich- 
mond Chnn^h ; but a monument was erected 
to his memory, in Westminster Abbey, in 
1762, with the profits arising from an eilition 
of Ids works pul>lished by Mr. Millar. 

Thomson in person was large and ungainly, 
with a heavy, unauimatod countenance, and 
having nothing in his appearance in mixed 
society indicating the man of genius or refine- 
ment. He was, however, easy and cheerful 
with select friends, by whom he was singularly 
beloved for the kindness of his heart, and his 
freedom from all the malignant passions which 
too often debase the literary character. His 
temper was much inclined to indolence, and 
he was fond of indulgence of every kind ; in 
particular he was more attached to the pleasures 
of sense, than the sentimental delicacy of his 
writings would induce a reader to suppose. 
For the moral tendency of his worl^ no 
anthor has deserved more praise ; and no one 
can rise from the perusal of his pages, withont 
being sensible of ameliaration of his principles 
or feelings. 

The poetical merits of Thomsoik «m- 
donbtedly stand most eonspumoos in his 
^ Seasons,* tho first kmg composition, perhaps, 
of which natural desmipiion was niade the 
staple, and oerUinly ths pioat fotilo of gnoid 
and l^antifoX deH neatioaa , in great msaaon 
dadxued htm tha igAst^a OFwa observiition. 
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1 Ita dictiioii ia somewhat onmbToas and la* , living in Tioicestershire. Thle ha enohatiffad 

j bourod, but enei'getio and expressive. for one in Lincolnshire t but the fenhjr oouitsj 

I versification does not denote a praotiaed ear. in which he was plaoed did not agree with his 

I but is seldom unpleasantly harsh. U})on the health, and he complained of the want of 

. whole, no poem has been more, and more books and compan.v. In 1757 ha pnblished 

I deserve<ily, popular ; and it has oxertcil a hU lar^^cst work, ^ The Flceoe,* a didaoUo 

f powerful influence upon public taste, not only poem, in four books, of which ,tho first part 

in this country, but throughout Knrope. Any in paHtfwal. the second mochaniital, and the 

addition to his fame lias principal b- arison third and fourth hist'mcol an<l goographleal« 

from his * Castle of Indolence.' on allegorical This |)oom has never Iweii very iKipulor, many 

composition in the manner and stanza of of its topics not being well adapted to poetry $ 

Spenser, and among the imitators of this x^t yet the opinions of orii i(»s have varied eon* 

I Thomson may doHorvo the preference, on corning it. It is certain that them are many 

account of the ap[>Ucation of his fable, and pleasing, and some grand ami iQiprc^Hivo iioa* 

the moral and do8crix»tivo beauties by which hoges in the ivork ; but, upon the whole, tho 

i it is filled up. Tliis ]uece is entirely free from general feeling is. that the length of the per- 

the stiffness of langimge ])cr(*opt ihlo in the fonuanco necessarily imposed ii]K>n it a degroo 

I author's blank ver<'e. which is aKo the case of ie<liotiBnoss. 

I with many of liis^oiigs, and other rhj'mod Dyer did not long survive llu* cunipletion 

} XKiems." — Aikiu's “Select llrit. Po<*ts." See of his liook. He diiMl of a gradual deciino in 

OilfiUan'rt Kd. of “Thomson’s Poems*’; 175B, leaving l»ohiiiil him. lM»->iides llio reputa- 

Scrymgeour’s “ Poetry aiul Poets of Bri* tion of an ingeiiioiiH p<x»t, the chanictor of an 

tain ’* ; Shaw’s “ Hist. Kng. Lit." honcHt. hmnane, ami wttrihy person.*'— ^ A ikln'a 

' “ Select PiNds of Brit." See Allibone's “ t’rit, 

' Diet. Kng. Lit."; “ l.ife of Dyer,* by Dr. 

.1 Samuel .lohnnon ; Drake's “ Litt^rary HfUtrs/* 

i vol. i , p. ItIO, et HiMi. ; vol. ii., p. •*l.'>. A col- 

JOHN DYER. lectu'c edition of Dyer's Works was pub- 

Ii'^ImmI in 17<n, 8vo. ; (filfillairs KiL of “ Dyer’i 
' “ John Dyer, an agreeable iioct, was the son Poems " ; Oampbell's “ Specimens." 

, of a solicitor at Aberglusiioy. in Carmarihen- 
\ shire, whore ho wa^ bom in 1700. Ho was 

, brought up at Westitiinster School, iwid was 

designed by his father for his own profession ; 

Wt beinif at liberty, in TOiiHoauenoo of bin WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

I father h death, to follow his own inclination, 

j ho indulged what he took for a natural taste ** William Hamilton, of Bungoiir, was bom 
I in xiointiiig. and' exiiored os x>upil to Mr. in A^nrshiro in 1701. He was of an ancient 

I Richardson. After wandering for bomo time family, and minglod from the first iii the most 

about South Wales and the adjacent counties fashionable cirolos. Ere ho was twenty ho 

* as an itinerant artist, he apx>oared convinced wrote vortH*s in Ramsay's * Tea-Table Miscol- 

, that ho should not attain to eminence in that lany.’ In 174.5, to the siirpriso of many, he 

! profession. In 1727 ho first mode himself joiniMl the standard of Prince Charles, and 

known as a poet, by the publication of his wrote a poem on the battle of Glodsmuir, or 

* Orongar Hill,’ descriptive of a scene afforded Prestonpans. Wlion the reverse of his party 

by bis native country, w'hich liooamo one of came, after many wanderings and hair'a* 

the most popular pieces of its class, and has breadth o^tcaxies in the Highlands, he foond 

been admitted into numerous collections. rofngo in France. As 'he was a general fe^* 

Dyer then travelled to Italy, still in pursuit vourite, and as much allowance was made few 

of profeHsional improvement ; and if he did his poetical t<^mx>cramont, a pardon was socm 

not acquire this in any considerable degree, procured for him by his friends, and he re- 

he improved his iioetic^ taste, and laid in a turned to his native country. His haalili, 

i store of new ima^s. Those he displayed In however, originally delicate, had saffisred by 

a poem of some length, published in 1740, his Highland privations, and he was compelled 

which he entitled ‘ The Ruins of Rome,' that to sock the milder clime of Lyons, where he 

caxntal having been the principal object of bis died in 1754. 

joumeyings. Of this work it may be said, “ Hamilton was what is called a lodies'-auui^ 
that it contains many passages of vul poetry, but his attachments were not deep, and h# 

and that the strain of mond and poliHcsl re- rather flirted than loved. A Scotch ladty* who 
j flection denotes a benevolent and enlightened was annoyed at his addresses, asked JoAm 

j mind. Homo how she could get rid of tiim. Re, 

j ^ His health bring now in a delicate state, knowing Hamilton well, advised her to appear 
he was advised by his friends to take orders; to flavour him. She acted on the* fidfiee, «id 

and hs was accordingly ordained by Dr. he immediately withdrew his knit. And yel 

Thomas, IMshop of liacoln; and entering his best poem is a tale of love, and a talep toe, 

into the niariied state, hewat down on a small I tdki with great rimplieily l^allios. Wo 
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lefer to bis * BrooB of Yarrow,* tho beauty of 
which we never felt fully till we saw some 
time ago that lovely region, with iU * dowie 
dene/-— itM clear living stream, — Newark 
Caatie, with its woods and memories^— and 
tho green wildernesses of silent hills which 
stretch on all sides around; saw it, too, in 
that aspect of which Wordsworth sung in the 
words— 

* Tho grace of forest charms decayed 
And pastoral melancholy.’ 

It is the highest praise wo can bestow upon 
Hamilton’s b^od that it ranks in merit near 
Wordsworth's fine trinity of poems, * Yarrow 
Unvisitcil,' * Yarrow Visited/ and ‘ Yarrow 
RevisitOil/ ** — OilUllan’s ** Xiosa-known Brit. 
Poets/' vol. iii., pp. 102, 103. See AUibono's 
Crit. Diet. Ktig. Lit.” ; Lord Woodhonselee’s 
” Life of Lord Karnes Professor Rlohardson; 
Boswell's ** Life of Johnson”; Anderson's 
” Brit. Poets ” ; “ The Lounger” ; “ Tronsao. 
of Soot. Autiq.” ; Chambers's and Thompson's 
Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsineii.” 


DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

** Dr. Samuel Johnson, a learned English 
oritio, lexicographer, and miscellaneous writer, 
was tho son of a bookseller at Lichfield, llis 
education was commenced at the free school 
of IdcliftoUl, and in 1728 ho was admittoil of 
Pembroke College, Oxford ; but being too poor 
to remain at the univorMity, ho, in 1731, quitted 
it without a degree. He soon afterwards lost 
his father, who loft him in such poor oirenm- 
Htanoes tliat he sought tho post of usher of a 
school at Markot-Bosworth, Leict^stershire, 
where, however, ho did not continue long. He 
next rosidoii with a printer at Birmingham, 
where ho translated Lobo's account of Abys« j 
sinia. In 1735 ho married Mrs. Porter, a 
widow lady of that town, who was possessed of ; 
the sum of <£800; and with this capital he the ! 
same yearopouetla school at Edial, near Ltch- 
fleld ; but ho obtained only throe seholars, one 
of whom was David Qarrick. Abont thistimo 
he began his tragedy of * Irene.’ In 1737 he 
set out for tho metropolis, accompanied by 
Qarriek. On fixing his residonoe in London, 
ho formed a connection with Cave, the publisher 
of the' ^Oontlcmaa's Magaxine,' for which 
work he wrote during several years, his prin« 
elpai employment being an account of tho par* 
naaientary debates. At this period he con- j 
traoied an intimacy with Richard Savage, \ 
whose name he hat immmrtalised by one of tho 
finest pieces of biography over written. In 
1748 appeared his ^Vanity of Homan Wishes/ 
an imitation of Jovonal’s tenth Satire. Two 
years previously, ho had printed proposals for 
an edition of Sl^spere, and the pl^ of his 


English dietioiiary addressed to Lord Chester- 
field. The price agreed upon between himself 
and the booksellers for the last work was 
i£l,575. In 1749 Garrick produced his friend's 
tragedy upon the stage of Dmry Lone Theatre, 
but it was untnecessful. In 1750 he com- 
menced his * Rambler,' a periodical paper, 
which was continued till 1752. In this work 
only five papers wore tho prodnetion of other 
writers. About the period of his relinquishing 
the ‘ Rambler * he lost his wife, a circum- 
stance which ipeatly affected him, os appears 
.from his ' Meditations,' and the sermon which 
ho wrote on her death. In 1754 he visited 
Oxford. The next year appeared his dictionary, 
which, instead of three, hod occupied eight 
years. Lord Chesterfield endeavour^ to assist 
it by writing two papers in its favour in the 
'.World;' but, as he hod hitherto neglected 
tho author, Johnson tretfced him with con- 
tempt. Tho publication of his great work did 
not relieve him from his embarrassments, for 
the price of his labour had boon consumed in 
tho progress of its compilation, and the year 
following wo find him under an arrest for five 
guineas, from w'hich ho was released by Ri- 
chardson, the printer. In 1758 ho began the 
' Idler,* which was published in a weekly 
newspaper. On tho death of his mother, in 
1759, ho wrote tho romance of ' Rasselas,* to 
defray tho expenses of her funeral, and to pay 
her debts. In 17G2, George III. granted Um 
a pension of X300 per annum. In 1763/ 
Boswell, his future biographer, was introduced 
to him, a circunistanoo to which wo owe the 
most minuto account of a man's life and cha- 
racter that bus ever boon written. Boswell, 
though a very ordinary mortal, has immor- 
talized himself by this performance. In his 
book everything about Johnson is supplied to 
us ; in Lonl Macaulay's words, we have ’ his 
cwt, lu.H wig, lus figure, his face, his scrofula, 
his St. Vitus's dance, his rolling walk, his 
blinking eyo. the outward signs which too 
clearly marked the approbation of his dinner ; 
his insatiable appetite for fiah-sanco and veal- 
pio with plums; his inoxtinguishablo t^st 
for tea ; his trick of touching the posts as he 
walked ; his mysterious practice of troasonng 
up scraps of orange-peel ; his morning slum- 
bers ; his midnight disputations ; his eontor- ' 
tions; his mntterings; his grantings; his 
puffings ; his vigorous, acute, and ready elo- 
quence ; his sarcastic wit ; his vehemence ; his 
inscdence; his fits of tempestuous rage; hia 
queer inmates — old Mr. Levott and blind Mrs. 
Williams, tho cat Hodge, and the negro Frank 
— all axe as familiar to ns as the obiects by 
which we have been sunounded from child- 
hood.’ Johnsoabad thehonoorof aoonversa- 
Hon with the king in the royal library, in 
1765, when hie Majesty asked if he lotoiM 
to publish any mote works. To this he an* 
swmd, that lie thought he had written 
enough; on whkth the king said, *So aiutM 
Itoo,if yotthadnotwriHensowdL’ About 
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this time ho inetitated the litenuy Olnb, con* • op{»e«s hnmauity. He was educated at 
eisting of some of the moot oelebratad meoi of : Winchester S<diool, and afterwarde at Mat* 
the age. In 1773 he went on a tour with ) dalon CoUeRo, Oxford, and entered upon the 
Boswell to the western islands of Scotland, of ^ career of professional literatnre, foil of golden 
which journey ho shortly afterwards published | dreams, and meditating vast pvqieota. Bia 
an account, which occasioned a controversy j first publication was a * series of KologueSi 
between him and Mocpherson. relative to the I transferring the usual sentiments of pastotal 
poems of Ossian. In 1775 the university of to the soeiiery and manners of the Kast. 
Oxford sent him the degree of LL.D., which { OricntAl, or Persian, incidents wore for the 
diploma, ten years before, had l>eon conferred ( first time inaile the snbjcois of comiHMitiona, 
on him by the university of Dublin. In 1770 | retaining in their form and genenU cant of 
he began his * Lives of the Knglish Poets,* j thought and language the worn-out type of 
which was the last of his literary labours, j pastt>ral. Thus the lamentation of the shop* 
After a long illness, during part of which he herd ox}>elled from his native fields is replant 
had fearful apprehensions of ticath, his mind by a camel-driver bewailing the dangers and 
became c^olm, oomposofl, and resigned, and he j solitude of his desert jouriuv ; mid the 
died full of that faith which he liatl so vigo- • dialogues so fre(|U«mt in the Imcolios of 
rously defended and inculcated in hiH wntingM. | Virgil or Thoocnius aro transformed into 
His remains wore inti>rrcd in Westminster ( the amceba'aii (Complaints of two CircasHiau 
Abbey, and a statue, with an appropriate exiles. The national cliarnoter and seiiiitiients 
inscription, has been erected to bis memory in < of the Kast, though every efifort is luado by 
St. Paurs Cathedral. A complete list of his the poet to give local colouring and appro* 
works is prefixed to Boswell’s Mafe.’ As a priaiu cosiumo and scenery, aro in no sense 
writer, few have done such essential Hcr\ice to « moro true to nature than in tiui niivionty of • 
his country, by fixing its language and rcgii- pictures Tepresetding the fabulous Art'adia of 
iating its morality, lii bis |ierson he was the ptx^fs. and though thesi* Kelogues exhibit 
large, roliust, ami unwieldy ; in his dress ho tituses of vivid imagery and tnelodioiis verso, 
was singular and slovenly ; in ofinversaiion the real gf^iiius of ('ollms must hn looked for 
positive, and impatient of eoiitradietion. But in his ‘Odes/ Judged l)y tht^so lafter, though 
with all his singularitic^s h(* had an excellent they aro but few in nuinlior, ho will bo found 
heart, full of tenderm^ss and eoiiipaKsioii, and eiiUtliHl to a very high place : for tri](» warmth 
his actions w'cre the iviHiiit of prtiK'iplo. Ho ' of colouring, power of personification, and 
was a stout advocate for truth, and a zealous dreamy sweetni»sB of harmony, no Kiiglish 
champion for the Christian religion os pro- poet had till then appeared that (‘ould be com* 
fessed in the Church of Knglund. In politics pared to Colhiis. Bis most (Hmiiiionly (piotud 
he was a Tory, and at one pi'nod of his life a lyric is the odo ontitled * The Passions,* in 
friond to the house of Stuart. Ho had a which Fear, Itage, Pity, Joy, lioiio, Melan- 
noblc indci>eudoucc of mind, and would never * choly, and other abstract qualities are huccob- 
stoup to any man, however exalted, or disguiso | sively introduced trying their skill on diflbrent 
his sentiments to flutter another. Bom at , musical instruments. Their resjioetivo ciioico 
lachfiuld, 1709; died in London, 1784.” — | of these, and the manner in which ciich Passion 
Booton’s “ Diet. Uiiiv. Biog.” See Oilfi11an*s acquits itself, is very ingeniously coti(*eivod. 
Ed. of ** Johnson's Poems” ; Allibone's “Grit. Novertholoss, many of the less iK>pular odes. 
Diet. Eng. Lit.”; Lonl Brougham's “Lives of a-a that addressed to ‘Fear,* to * I'ity,* to 
Men of Letters,” Ac.; Curaborlaiid's “Me- ‘Simplicity,* and that ‘On the Poetical 
moirs”; <)rroo; Hazlitt, “ On the Periodical Character,* contain liappy strokes, some* 
Essayists”; Christopher North. times expressed in wonderfully laconic lan- 

guage, and singularly vivid }iortraituro. 
Collins po.sHCgsed to an uiinsual degree the 
' pow'cr of giving life and personality to an 

ulistract eonceptioD, and that this p«iwer la 

-WILLIAM COLLINS. .xcowlinjly roro may be won by.th* P*^ 

dominant coldness and jicdantiy wfau*li gene- 
“ William Collins, bom 1721, died 1759. rally prevail in modem lyric poetry, where 
His career was brief and unhappy. He ex- personification has been abus^ till it baa 
hibited from very early years the strong | become a mere mechanical artifice. In OoUinul 
poetical powers of a genius which, ripened j the pro 80 |>opcpia is always fresh and vivid, 
by practice and ex|ierience, would have made In the unfinished ‘ Ode on the Superstitioaa 
him the first lyrical writer of his ago ; but his I of the Highlands,* there aro many fine touche# 


ambition was rather feverish than sustained s 
he led a life of projeets and dissipatum ; and 
the first shock of literaiy disappointment 
drove him to despondency, despondenoy to 
indnlgenoe, and indulgence to insanity. This 
gifted being died at 38, after saffering the 
onwleiit afflictioti and hnmiliatimi that ean , 


of fancy and description; but the reader 
cannot ^vest himself of a consdoasiiess that 
the pictures ore rather tronaeripta f^om books 
than vivid refiection from persaaialkiiowleA 0 e« 
Collins writes of the Highlands dhd tMr In^ 
habitaiits not like a native, butUkeanEiiglisIt 
'hniiter after the picturesque, dome of the j 
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voiftllor And loss ambitions lyrics« os the 

* Verses to the Memory of Thomson/ the 

* THrjife in CymboUno/ sad the exquisite verses 

* How sleep the Brave/ are perhaps destined 
to a more certain immortality : for a tender, 
luxuriant richness of^reverie, perhaps there is 
nerthing in the English language that surpasses 
them. All the qualities of Collins's finest 
thought and expression will bo found united 
in the lovoly little ‘ Ode to Evening/ consist- 
ing of but a few stanzas in blank verse, but so 
subtly harinonizc<l that they may be read a 
thouHand timo*) without observing the absence 
C)f rhyme, and exhibiting siioh a sweet, sooth- 
iitg, and yet picturenquo series of images, all 
appropriate to the subject, that the sights and 
sounds of evening seem to be reproduced with 
a magitisl fidelity : the whole poem seems 
dropping with dew and broathhig the frag- 
rance of the hour. It resombles a melody of 
Sohubert." 


JOHN BYROM. 

*'John Byrom, bom at Manehoster, 1691, 
died 1763, educated at Cambridge, inventor 
of a patented system of shorthand, and at last 
a private gentleman in his native place, is 
best known for a ]>astoral whioh first appeiurod 
in the * Bpootator,' — * My time, O ye Muses, 
was happily spent.’ He wrote several other 
small poems, whioh have lately boon published 
by a local society in Manchester. His writings 
exhibit ease and fancy/’ — Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. 
Lit. , ’* \lUbono*8 “ Crit. Biot. Eng. Lit.’* 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 

** William Shenstone, bora 1714, died 1763, 
a poet, whoso popularity, once considerable, 
has now given plaoe to oblivion ; but whoso 
pleasing and original poem * The Sohool-mis- 
tress * will deserve to retain a plaoe in every 
collection of English verse. Ho is still more 
remarkable as having been one of the first to 
cultivate that pioturosquo mode of laying out 
gardens, and developing by well-oono^ed art 
the natural beauHes of scenery, whioh, under 
the name of the English style, has supplanted 
t the majestio but formal maimer cl Italy, 
I France, and Holland. In the former. Nature 
I is followed and humoured, in the latter she 

I is foroed. The * School-mistress * is in the 

I Spenserian stansa and antique diotion, and, 
with a delightfal mixture of quaint playfol- 
ussa and tender deseriptioii, paints the dxreU- 
Sag, the <dmtaoter, and the pursuita of an did 
village dame who keqpa a ruotio day«adliodl. 
The.Pastond hallada of Shenstone are me- 
lodioas, htoA tlm tidb ennent of Batanl 
whtah pervades them ceanot make the reader 


forget the improbability of the Arcadian 
manners, such os never existed in any ago 
or countiy, or the querulous and childish toue 
of thought.*'— Shaw’s “Hist. Eng. lit*’ 

Br. Angus speaks more gencrouRly and 
kindly : — “ Nature and description flourish 
again in Shenstone and Goldsmith. William 
Shenstone (1714-1763) was born at the Loos- 
owes, in Shropshire, a small estate which he 
made by his taste ‘the envy ot the great and 
the admiration of the Bkilful.~ He was first 
taught at a dame-school, and has immortalized 
his teacher in the * School-mistress.’ In 1732, 
ho entered Pontbroke College, Oxford, and, On 
the Leasowes coming into his own hand, he 
retired to tiiat plaoe, and there remained most 
of his life, influence i therein partly by bis 
fondness for gardening, and partly by dis- 
appointed love and disappointed ambition. 
Hero he wrote his Pastorals and his Elogios — 
works which, if not remarkable for genius, 
are certainly among the best of the class to 
which they belong. They abound in sim- 
plicity and pathos, though they are wanting 
in force and variety. Campbell thinks, and 
probably with justice, that if ho had gone 
more into living nature for subjects, and had 
described their realities with the same fond 
and naive touches which give so much delight- 
fulness to his * Bchool-iiiistress/ he would ^ve 
increased his fame. 

“ His ‘ Schoolmistress * was published in 
1742, though it was written at coUogi*. The 
poem is a descriptive sketch in imitation of 
Spenser’s style, ‘ so quaint and ludicrous, yet 
BO true to nature,’ that it reminds the reader 
of the paintings of Wilkie or of Webster 
His * Pastoral Ballad ’ is a happy specimen 
of that kind of composition, and, it may be 
added, one of the latest ; the Arcadianisms in 
which it indulges having given plaoe to the 
real-hfe descriptions which are found in Burns 
and Hogg. The whole is written in the well- 
known metre 

‘ She gazed as I slowly withdrew, 

My path 1 could hardly discern ; 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return.* 

“ His prose essays and letters occupy two 
volumes of the three of his works as published 
by Bodsley ; the former are good speoimensof 
Enghsh style ; xnthont the learning of Cowley, 
but xrith a good deal of his ease and ele- 
gance/’ 


DAVID MLALLBTT. 

“ David MalMt was the m 
keeper mCfiell»Bsvlhahire« where he was born 
in the year 1700i. Crieff* as HMuiy of qor 
roadere know, ie eltaated on tto weetevn side 
of a UB. and cc saniand s a inoet varied and 
beaaUfal i^req^aott . hwtad ing Dru mmo n d 
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Castle* with its solemn shadowy woods, and 
the Ochils, on' the soath,— Oohtertyre, one of 
the loTeliest spots in Scotland, and the gprge 
of Glentunett, on the north ,'-*-«nd the bold 
dark hills which surround the romantic village 
of Comrio, on the west. Crieff is now a place 
of considerable note, and forms a centre of 
summer attraction to multitndos ; but at the 
coinmoncemout of tho eiglitvcnih ooniiiry it 
must have been a miserable hamlet. Malioch 
was originally the name of tlio iK)ot. and the 
name is still common in that purl of Perih- 
shiro. David attended the college of AVtcrdeon, 
and became, afterwards, an unHalaric<l tutor 
in the family of Mr. Home of I>reghom, near 
Edinburgh. We find him next in tlie Duke of 
Montrose’s family, with a salary of i.’30 per 
annum. In 1723 he accomjianied his pupils 
to London, and changed his name to Mallett, 
us more euphonious. Next year lu^ produce4l 
his pretty ballail of * William and Margaret,* 
and piiblishoil it in Aaron Hill’s * Plain 
Dealer.* This served as an introtiuction to 
the literary society of tlie metropolis, including 
such names as Young and Pope. In 1733 he 
disgraced himself by a satire on the groatost 
man then living — tho venerable Richard 
Bentley. Mallett was one of those mean 
creatures who always worship a rining, and 
turn their backs on a setting 4mii. By his 
very oonsidorablo talents, his management, and 
his address, ho soon rose in the world. He 
was appointed under-seerel ar\ to tho Priiicu of 
Wales, with a salary of JC200 a y(»ar. In con- 
junction with 3’homson, to whom he was really 
kind, he wrote, in 1740, ‘^’ho Masipie of 
Alfred,* honour of tho birthday of tho 
Princess Augusta. His first wife, of whom 
nothing is recorded, having died, he married 
tho daughter of Lord Carlisle’s steward, who 
brought him a fortune of j£ 10,000. Both she 
and Mallett gave themselves out. os Deists. 
This was partly owing to his intimacy with 
Bohngbroke, to gratify whom ho heaped abuse 
upon Pope in a preface to ‘ Tho Patriot-King,* 
and was rewarded by Bolitigbroke leaving him 
the whole of his works and MSS. Theso ho 
afterwards published, and exposed himself to 
the vengef^ sarcasm of Johnson, who said 
that Bolingbroke was a scoundrel and a coward 
— a scoundrel, to charge a blunderbuss against 
Christianity ; and a coward, because he durst 
not fire it himself, but left a shilling to a beg- 
garly Scotsman to draw tho trigger after Ids 
dea^. Mallett ranked himself among the 
oalumnuitors and, as it proved, morderers of 
Admiral Byng. He wrote a Life of Lord 
Bacon, in which, it was said, he forgot that 
Bacon was a philosopher, and would, probably, 
when he came to write the Life of Marlbotoiigh, 
forget that he was a general. This life of 
Bsoon is now utterly forgotten. We happened 
toxesditta pur early dvs, and thonght it a 
very oontsimtible perfonaanee. The Dochcee 
el MiMrlborngh left XlyOOO m her will between 

Gkmr end Mallett to write a Lite of her 

• 


husband. Glover threw op his share of tho 
work, and Mallett engaged to perform the 
whole, to which, beside, he was stimnlaieii 
by a pension from the second Duke of Marl- 
borough. Ho got the money, bat when he 
I di<Hl it was found that ho had not written a 
line of the work. In his latter days he held 
I the lucrative ofiloo of Keeitor of the Book of 
KntricH lur C. •' port of London. He died on 
the 2lRt of April, 170:>. 

** Mallett is, on the wh(»le, no credit to 
I Scotland. He wan a bad, mean, inHincore, and 
I unpriiKupled man, wIioho suceehs was prooured 
, by despicable and dastanlly artrt. He had 
' donbtlcHH some geuiuK. and his ‘ Birks of 
! Invermay* and * William and Margaret * shall 
I preserve his tianto after his einmsy mutation 
I of Thomson, called * Excursion,* and his 
long, rambling * Amyntor and Theodora.' have 
Iweii forgotten.'* — See (Silfillatrs *' lA^ss-knowu 
Brit. Poets,'* vol. iii., pp. 130-132. 


MARK AKKNSIDE. | 

Mark A kensido, born 1721, died 1770, wan i 
the sou of a buUdier, and was burn at Kea 
1 ca*»t le«oii-T> ne. A n aceidoiit in his early yoar^ 

J caused by the fall of bis father's chniver on 
his foot, bimed him for life, and perpetual cd 
the memory of his lowly biiih. Hu received 
his editcatioTi at the grauimor-sohool of that 
town, when* Lord Eldon, Isjrd RtowoU, and 
Lord Collingw'ood also received the rudiments 
of learning . he aftorwordH grorluated at the 
universities of Edinburgh and Istydun. On 
his return to Englaml ho settled for a shrot 
time at Northampton, then at Hampstead, and 
finally iii London, llere ho gained iiltimaUdy i 
tho highest honours of bis profession, and j 
when ho died w'os physician t<i tho qticMsU. j 

His chief iKiern, on ‘ The Pleasures of Inia- ’ 

ginatioD,* he coraT>lotod lioforo ho left Ijoydcn , 

On rcoebiijg J<ondon it wa» sent to Dodsiey, j 

who, by Pope's advice, purchased and jmb* 
lishcd it. 'J'he sum he gave was J2120, tbeu 
deemed a large amount for such a work. It 
immorliatoly gained a measure of eelebiity 
which it has scarcely maintained. In later 
life Akenside altered it in parts without im- 
proving it: he made it, iurleod, only more 
dry and sohoUstio, and is ssad to have 
modelled some of tho passages which in thrir . 
primitive state are still most admired and 
popular. Ho also published a odlleetUm of 
^Odes,* and in 1746 he engaged to write In 
the * Museum/ a periodical then iaetied liiy 
Dodsiey’ s house* 

** Akenside’s genius woe decidedly daasleidfi 
he had extensive leaniing, lofty omioepfeious* 
and a true love and knowledge of AOtmu Bis 
Puntsn origin and tootss goiU am isirtMWt^ 
ness to hu monl viewwiriiMk 
wnting. His ear» tkoogli uoitetMltoQiny^i, 
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wati correct, and hin blank vcrno in free and 
beantifnlly inodulatod, doMorvintr to be atadied 
by all who would oxcol in that troly Kngliah 
metre. Hin philoHophioal ideaa are taken 
ehiofly from Plato, Hhaftoabnry, and Hntche- 
Kori. Ho adopted Addiaon^a threefold diviaion 
ot the aourcoH of the ploaauroH of ima^nation, 
thouffb in hia later edition ho aai>atitiited 
another. I'he poem ia aohlom read conti- 
imoualy, but it containa many paaMaj^oa of 
groat force and beanty ; thoae, for example, 
where ho apeakn of the death of ('ocnar, where 
ho oomparoa nature and art, whore ho describoa 
the fin^ eauHOH of the emotion of taHtu, and in 
u fragment of a fourth book, where ho skoic^hoa 
the landaoape on the banka <jf hia native Tyne, 
and notea the feoliiiga of hia own boyhood. 
Hia * Hymn to the Nainda* haa the true elas.Hic 
rtng, and hoa caught the manner and the feel- 
ing of Callimachuri. Hia inaert|»tiona —thoHO, 
for example, on Chaucer and Shakspore — are 
reokotied among onr boat, and have been imi- 
tated by both Southey and Wordsworth. Hia 
odea are ilia loaai aucccaaful produetiona ; hia 
* Ddo to the Karl of Huntingdon * having re- 
ceived most favour. Yet withal, hia popularity 
was greater in Ida own day than it ia likely to 
ho in oura — popularity attributable to the 
infliioiicG of the writings of Gray, and eapo- 
eially to the revived atndy of Milton and other 
claaaic models through the notes aii<l writings 
of Warton. 

** It may be added tiiat, upon the question 
aometimos dtacussud, whether the progro.aa of 
Hoienco ia favourable to poetry, Akenaide 
^litfors from Campbell. The latter s]ieak.a of 
poetiu fcehiiuH that yield ' to cold material 
laws .' the former holds that the * rainbow*s 
iineturoil hues ’ shine the more brightly when 
Moionco has iiivt^atigated and explained them.'* 
—Dr. Angus’s *• Hamlhook of Kng. Lit,,” pp. 
StO, 217. See Allibouo’s ** Crit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit.” 


GEORGE, LORD LYTl'ELTON. 

** George, Lonl Lyttelton, born at Hagloy, 
in Jan., 1708-2, was the oldest son of Sir 
Tbonuis Lyttelton, Bart., of the same place, j 
lie received his early c<lncation at Eton, i 
whoiu^e he was sent to Christchurch College, ! 
Oxford. In both of those places ho was dis- | 
tinguished for classical literature, ami some | 
of his iKH^ms which we have borrowed wen? ; 
the fruits of his juvenile studios. In his nine- 
teenth year ho set out on a tour to the Conti- 
nent ; and some of the letteT.s which he a rote 
during iliis absence to his father are pleasing 
proofs of his sound principles, and his unn>- 
served confidoneo in a venerated parent. He 
also wrote a poetical epistle to Dr. Ayscongh, 
hte Oxford tutor, which is one of the of 
his works. On his return from abroad ho was 
chosen reprosentatiTe in Parliament for the j 


borough of Oakhampton ; and being warmed 
with that patriotic ardour which rarely fails 
to inspire the bosom of an ingenuous youth, 
he became a distinguished partisan of opposi- 
tion politics, whilst his father was a supporter 
of the ministry, then ranged under the banners 
of Walpole. When Frederic Prince of Wales, 
having quarrelled \vith the court, formed a 
separate court of his own, in 1737, Lyttelton 
was ap|K>intod secretary to the Prince, with an 
advanced salary. At this time Pope bestowed 
his praise upon our patriot in an animated 
couplet : 

Free as young Lyttelton her course pursue. 

Still true to virtue, and a.s warm as true. 

“In 1741 ho married L 11 C 3 ', the daughter of 
Hugh Forteseno, E.sq., a lady for whom ho 
eutortaiiKxi the purest affection, and witli 
whom ho lived in unabated conjugal harmon^^ 
If or death in childbed, in 1747, was lamented 
by him in a ‘ Monody*,* whhsh stands promi- 
nent among his poetical works, and displa^'.s 
much natural feeling, amidst the more elabo- 
rate strains of a poet's imagination. So much 
may siitTieo res|>ecting hi.s productions of this 
class, which are distingiii.^hed bj' the correct- 
ness of their versification, the elegance of their 
diction, and the delicacy of their sontimeiits. 
His miscellaneous pieces, and his hi.story of 
Henry II., the last, the work of his ago, have 
each their appropriate merits, but may here 
bo omitted. 

“ The death of hi.s father, in ITol, prodnceil 
his su(;cession to tlio title and a large estate; 
and his taste for rural ornament reiiden*il 
llagley one of the most delightful residences 
in the kingdom. At the di.s.«(olution of tho 
ministry, of which ho composed a part, in 
17r>y, ho was warded with elevation to tho 
l>eerago, by tho .«tylo of Baron Lyttelton, of 
Frankie^', iii tho county' of Worcester. Ho 
dioil of a lingering disonler, which ho bore 
with pious resignation, in August, 1773, in tho 
84th 3 *ear of his ago.” — Aikin’s “ Select Brit. 
Poets.” See GilfiUan’s Ed. of “ Brit. Poets.” 


THOMAS GRAY. 

Thomas Gray, bom 1716, died 1771, “ was 
a man of vast and varied ocqniroments, and 
whoso life was derotcKl to the cultivation of 
letters. He was the son of a respectable 
lA>ndon monoy-sorirener, but bis father was a 
man of violent and arbitrary character, and I 
tho i>oet was corU’ loft to the tender care of I 
an excellent mother, who had been obliged to j 
BOi>arate from her tyrannical husband. Ho 
received hisedneation at Eton»^d afterwards 
settled in learned retirement Cambridge, 
where he passed nearly the wholly his IRe. 

Ho travelled in France and Italy as tutor to 
Horace Walpole, bnt quarrelling with his 1 
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pnpi!, he returned home aJoiie. Fixing him* 
self at Cambrid^, he soon acquired a high 
poetical reputation by his beautiful * Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College/ published 
in 1747, which was followed, at pretty fre- 
quent intervals, by his other imposing and 
highly-finished works, the * Elegy written in 
a Country Churchyanl,* the * Pindaric Odes/ 
and the far from numorous but splendid pro- 
ductions which make up his works. His 
quiet and studious retirement was only broken 
by occasional excursions to the North of Etig- 
laxid, and other holiilay joarnc 3 ^B, of which ho 
has given in his letters so vivid and animated 
a description. His eorrcHpondciice with his 
friends, and particularly with the }>oet Mason, 
is remarkable for interesting details, doserq** 
tions, and rt«flociion«, and is indeed, like that 
of Cowley, among the most delightful records I 
of a thoughtful and literary life, limy refused * 
the offer of the l^ureateship, whi(!h was pro- i 
posed to him on the death of C'ibber, but * 
^acceptcxl the api>ointmetit of Profc.«sor id ' 
Mwlerti Histoiy in the University, though he | 
never performed the fiuu’tions of that chair, j 
his fastidious temi>or and indolent self- ■ 
indulgence keeping him iioniotuully cngaginl | 
in forming vast liteniry projcclM which ho j 
never exiHuitod. He appears not to have been 
pojmlar among his colloiigucs ; hi.s haughty, 
retiring, and somewhat elfemiiiato character 
prevented him from sj^mpathixing with the 
tastes and studies that prcivailcd there j and 
ho was at httic pains to conceal his contempt 
for ociulemical society. His industry wiw un- 
tiring, and his ac<|uirements undoubtcilly im- 
mense ; for he had pushed his w*searchcs far 
beyond the usual limits of ancient classical 
philology, and was not only deeply versed in 
the romance literature of the Middle Ages, in 
modem French and Italian, but had studicil 
the then almost unknown departments of 
Scandinavian and Celtic poetry. Constant 
traces may bo found in all his works of the 
degree to which ho had assimilated the spirit 
not only of the Greek lyric poetry, but the 
finest ikcrfnme of the great Italian writers : 
many passages of his works nro a kind of 
mosaic of thought and imagery borrowed from 
Pindar, from the choral isirtions of the Attic 
tragedy, and from the majestic lyrics of the 
Italian poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries : but though the snbstanco of these 
mosaics may bo borrowed from a multitude of 
sources, the fragments are, so to say, fused 
into one solid bMy by the intense flame of a 
powerful and ferrent imagination. His finest 
lyric compositions arc the Odes cntitlcnl * The 
Bard,* that on the ‘ Progress of Poetry,' the 
* Installation Ode ’ on the Duke of Grafton’s 
election to the Chancellorship of the Uni- 
Yersiiy, and the short but truly noble * Ode 
to Adversi^/ which breathes the severe and 
lof^ spirit of the highest Greek tyrio in- 
■pbaition. The * Elegy written in a Countfy 
dnurdiyaxd* is a masteipieoe from beginning ^ 


to end. The thonghts mdood are obvious 
enough, but the dignity irith which .they are 
expressed, the immense range of allusion and 
description with which they are illustrated, 
and the finished grace of the language and 
versification in which they are emb^ed, give 
to this work something of that inimitable per* 
foction of design and exoitutioii which wo see 
in an antique statue or a sculptured gem. In 
. the ^ Hard/ starting from the picturesque idea 
of a Welsh poet and patriot contemplating 
the victorious invasion of his country by 
Edivartl I., ho passes in prophetic review the 
whole panorama of English History, and gives 
a scries of most animated events and per- 
sonages from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
century. It is true that lie is occasionally 
turgid, but the general march of the poem 
has a rush and a glow worthy of Pindar him- 
self. The phantoms of the great and the 
ilbistriouM flit before ns like the shadowy 
kings ill the weird procession of Macbeth i 
and the unity of sentiiiient is maintained first 
tho gniiificd vciigi>auco with which iho 
pro]ihct foresccH the criiiiCH and sutTeritigs of 
the ikpprcssors of his coiiiitry and their <lo- 
scendants, and by tlio triumphant prcdiction 4 
of tho glorious reign of the 'I'lidor race in 
Hritain. In tho odes eritiiliHi * 'I’hc Fatal 
{Sisters' and "Tho Descent of Oiliii,’ tJray 
borrowed his maierials from the Scandinavian 
legends. Tho tone of the Norse poetry in not 
perhaps very faithfully reproduced, but the 
fiery and gigantic iiiiiigury of tho ancient 
SciUds was for the tirst iitno iniitated in 
English ; and though tho chants retain 
echoes of iho sentiment and versificatioti of 
more modern and polished litoratiiro, ilicse 
aitcniplH to revive tho riulo and archaic 
grandeur of iho mythological traditions of the 
Kddas (IcKcrvo no niggimlly meed of ajipro- 
bation. In general Gray may be said to over^ 
colour hi.s language, atiil to indulge rsrcttAiofiiilly 
in an excess of oriiiinicnt and jfersonifiea- 
tion ; ho will ncverthole.'^H )*e alwa^'s regarded 
as a lyric poet of a very high oi*dcr, and as 
one who brought uii iinitienso store of varied 
and pictiirc-sipie erudition to feed llie fire of a 
rich and powerfid fan^; 3 ^*' — Shaw's “ Hist. 
Eng. Lit.,” pr#. 388. ; AJIiboiie’s ‘Crit. 

Diet. Eng. Lit* ” ; Doeton’s “ Diet. Uiiivcr. 
Biog.” ; Gilfillan’s Ed. of “ Gray's Poems.” 


WILLIAM MASON. 

William Mason, a poet of some distinction, 
bom in 1725, was the son of a clert vnuuDL who 
held the living of Hull. He wa> admitted 
first of St. John’s College, and aftdHrav^ of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, ol^the kctttnr of 
which he was elected Fellow in 1747. He 
entered into holy orders* in 1754, and, by the 
favour of the Earl of HoldenuMe, was pre- 
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tented to tho valtiablo rectory of Aston, 
Yorkshire, and became chaplain to His 
Mujenty. Some poems which he printed gave 
him reputation, which received a ^reat ao- 
ooHsion from hie dramatic poem of * Elfrida.* 
By this piece, and his ‘ Caractacus,’ which 
fuilowod, it was his aim to attempt the 
restoration of tho ancient Qro 9 k chorus in 
tragedy ; but this is so evidently an appen- 
dage of tho infant and imperfect state of the 
drama, that a pedantic attachment to the 
ancionts could alone suggOAt its revival. In 
1750 ho published a small collection of 
‘ Odes,' which wore gonorally considered 
displaying more of tlio artificial mochaiiism 
of poetry, than of its gen nine spirit. This 
was not the case with his ' Elegies/ published 
in 1703, which, abatii»g soino suporHuity of 
ornament, are in general marked with the 
simplicity of language proper to this siiecios 
of composition, and breathe noble sentiments 
of freedom and virtue. A collection of all 
his poems which ho thought worthy of pre- 
serving, was published in 1704, and aftorwanls 
went through several editions. Ho had 
married nu amiable lady, who died of a eon- 
sumption in 1707, and was hurled in* the 
cathotlral of Bristol, nndor a monument, on 
which are inscribed some very tender and 
boaiitiful linos, by her husband. 

**In 1772, tho first book of Mason's ‘En- 
glish Garden,* a didaotio and descriptive poem, 
in blank verse, made its appoaranoo, of which 
the fourth and coiiolmiing book was printoil 
in 1781. Its purpose was to recommend tho 
modern system of natural or landscape gar- 
dening, to which tho author adheres with 
tho rigour of oxolusivc taste. The versifica- 
tion is foruioil ii|K>ti the best mwlels, and tho 
description, in iniuiy iiarts, is rioh and vivid ; 
but a general air of stitTnoss provonteil it 
from attaining any considerable sliore of 
popularity. Some of his following poetic 
pieces express his lil>oral soniinionts on |ioH- 
ticni subjects; aud when tho late Mr. Pitt 
came iiit4'> power, l>oing then the friend of a 
free oonstitution. Mason addressed him in an 
' Ddo,* containing many patriotic and manly 
liieas. But being struck with alarm at tho 
unhappy ovonts of tho French Bevoluttou, 
one of his latest pieooa was a ‘ Palinody to 
Liborty.*^ Ho likewise revived, in an improved 
fonn, and published. Bn Frosnoy's Latin 
pwm on the Art of Painting, enriching it 
with additions funiUheil by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and with a metrical version. Few 
have been better executtnl than this, which 
unites to great beauties of language a corro<'t 
representation of tho original. His tribute 
to the memory of Gray, being an edition of 
his poems, with some .additions, and * Memoirs 
of his Life and Writings/ was favourably ro- 
oeived by the pubUo. 

“ Mason ^5ed in April, 1797, at the ago of 
seventy-two, in oonseliuonoo of a tnoriificauon 
prodn^ by a hurt in his 1^, A tablet has 


been placed to his memory in Poets' Comer, 
in Westminster Abbey. His oharaoto| in 
private life was exemplary for worth and 
active benevolence, though not without a 
degree of stateliness and assumed superiority 
of manner." — Aikin's “ Select Brit. Poets." 
See GilfiUan's Loss-known Brit. Poets " ; 
Campbell's ** Specimens." 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver Goldsmith, born 1728, died 1774. 

" Tho most charming and versatile, and cer- 
tainly one of the greatest writers of the 
eighteenth century, who.sQ works, whether in ^ 
prose or verso, boar peculiar stamp of gentle { 
grace and elegance. He was bom at tho | 
village of Pallas, in tho county of Longford, 
Ireland. His father was a ix>or ourate of 
English extraction, straggling, with tho aid^ 
of farming and a miserable stipend, to bring 
up a largo family. By tho assistance of a 
benevolent uncle, Mr. Contarine, Oliver was 
enabled to enter tho University of Dublin in 
tho humble quality of sizar. Ho however 
neglected the opportunities for study which 
the place offered him, and became notorious 
for hia irregularities, his disobedience to au- 
thority, and above all for a degree of im- 
providence oorriod to tho extreme, though 
excused by a tenderness and charity almost 
morbid. Tho earlier part of his life is an 
obscure anti monotonous narrative of in- 
effectual struggles to subsist, and of wander- 
ings which onableil him to traverse almost 
tho whole of Europe. Having been for 
a short time tutor in a family in Ireland, 
ho determine*! to study medicine ; and after 
nominally attending lectures in Edinburgh, he 
begau those travels — for tho most port on 
foot, and subsisting by tho aid of his fiuto 
and the charity given to a poor scholar— 
which successively led him to Leyden, through 
Holland, Franco, Germany, and Switzerland, 
aud even to Pavia, where he boaste<l, though 
tho as.sertion i.s hardly capable of proof, that 
ho received a medicnl degree. His pro- 
fessional as well as his general knowMgo 
was of the most superficial and inacenrato 
character. It was while wandering in the 
guise of a beggar in Switzerland that ho 
nkotohed out the plan of his poem of the 
* Traveller,' which afterwards fotmed tho 
commencement of his fame. In 1750 ho 
found his way back to his native oonntiy; 
and his career during about eight jrears was 
a succession of desnliory struggles with 
famine, sometimes as a chemist's «diopman in 
London ; sometimes as an nsber in boarding- 
schools, the dradge of his employers and tbs 
butt and langhing-stock of the pnpils ; some- 
times as a pmctitioiier of med i ci n e among the 
poorest and moat ijiaalid population — ' Uie 
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bogi^ars in Axo Lane,* as ho ea^rossod it him- 
self ; tod more generally as a miserable and 
scantily-paid bookseller's hack. More than 
once, under the pressure of intolerable dis- 
tress, ho exchanged the bondage of the school i 
for the soTerer sluvery of the corrector's table 
in a i)rinting-officc, and was driven back again 
to the bondage of tho school. The grace and 
readiness of liis pen would probably have af- 
forded him a docent sul>sistcnco, ev<*n from 
tho hardly-earned wages of a drudgt*- writer, 
but for his extreme improvidence, his almost 
childish generosity, his passion for i)]eaHiiro 
and lino clothes, and above all his propensity 
for gambling. At one time, during this 
vrrotched iHjrio«l of his career, he failed to 
inisrt t]ie €»xauiin.ation c|ua]ifying him for the ; 
htinihle medical post of a hospital mate; ami, 
under tho pressure of want and improvidence, 
c'ommitted the di^honoti ruble action of pawn- 
ing a suit of clothes lent him by his emi>loycr, i 
4jrifKths, for tho purpose of nitinviriiig with 1 
4it»concy before the lloanl. II is literary ap- 
prciiticoship \vas passed in this he\en* school 
—writing to order, and at a moment* s notice, 
M'houlbooks, tales for children, prefiwos, in- 
<loxes, and reviews of books ; and eoiitributiiig 
to th»' ‘Monthly,’ ‘Critical,’ and ‘lady’s 
lieview,’ the * Uritish MagH/.inc/ and other 
lM?rtoilicals. His chief employer in this w'ay 
aplHwa to have been (IrifRths, and he is said 
to have )s>eii at one time engiLged as a cor- 
rei*tor of the prons in Kichard sou's her\d<*e. 
Ill this period of obscure drudgery ho com- 
posed soino of his most charming works, or 
at le.a.st formed that inimitable style which 
makes him tho rival, and perhu]>H more than 
tho rival, of Addison. Ho produced tho 
‘Chinese Loiters,’ tho plan of which is imi- 
tated from Moiites«iuieu*s * Lettres Pcrsancs,” 
giving a ile'fcription of Knglisk life and man- 
ners ill tho oHsumetl character of a Chiiieso 
traveller, and containing some of those little 
skctidios and humorouR characters in which 
he was unequalled ; a * Life of Hoau Nash ; ’ 
and a short and gracefully-narrated ‘ History 
of England,’ in Hie form of ‘ Letters from a 
Nobleman to his Son,' tho anthorshi]) of which 
was ascribed to Lyttelton. It was in 1764 
that tho publication of Ids beautiful poem of 
the ‘ Traveller ’ cutisod him to emerge from 
tho slough of obsenro literary drudgery in 
which he had hitherto been crawling. The 
universal judgment of the public pronounced 
that nothing so harmonious and so original 
had apiieared since the time of Pope ; and 
from this period (voldsmith's career was one 
of urnntermpted literary sucoess, though his 
folly and improvidence kept him plunged in 
debt which even his large earnings conld not 
enable him to avoid, and from which indeed 
no amount of fortune would have saved him. 
In 1766 appeared the ‘Vicar of Wakefield/ 
that tnast^ieoe of gentle homonr and deli* 
cate tenderness ; in tho fcdlowingyear his first 
comedy, the ‘ Goodnatnred Man/ which failed 


upon the stage in some measure from ite vary { 
merits, some of its comic scenes shocking the j 
l>cnrorted taste of an audience which admired j 
the whining, preaching, Rontiniental pieces j 
tluit were tlien in fashion. In 1768 Gold* \ 
smith compONcd, as taskwork for tho book* 
hellers — tliough taskwork for which his now 
rapidly rising popularity so«*urod good pay- 
ment — tho ‘ Uistoiy of Itonie,' distinguish^ 
by its extreme Miporficiolity of information 
and want of research no less than by en- 
chanting graco of style and vivacity of narra- 
tion. In 177U ho publishixl the ‘Deserted 
Village,* the companion ]H>ein to the ‘Tiu- 
veller,* writtem in some mctasiire in tho name 
manner, and not less toiM*hing and perfect ; 
au>l in 177.*l wan actod his cumody ‘ She 
Stof>pH to Conquer,* one of the ga^'OHt, ploa- 
santevt, and most amii<<ing piecoH that tho 
English stage can boast. CSohisinith had long 
ristui from the obscurity to which ho hatl bium 
c*<»nili'itine<l : ho was one «>f the most adniired 
and popular anthor.H of his time; his Mocioty t 
WHH eimrted by Uio wits, artislH, staiosmun, 
anti writers who fonniHl a brilliant circle 
round .lohuROuand Heyiiulds— Hiirko, (laiTtok, 
lleaiiclerk, Percy, (libboti, Boswell-^and ho 
bis'amo a member of that famous Club which 
is so intimately asHocrnhsl with tho in- 
tolleotual history of that time, tloldsmith 
was one of those men whom it is Impossible 
not to love, and equally imiMisMiblo not to 
(lesptsc and laugh at ; his vanity, his oliUdiAh 
though not malignant envy, his more than 
Irish at>titudo fur blunders. hlR oagemosH to 
shine iu conversation, for which ho was |Mica- 
liarly unfitted, his weaknossos and genius 
combined, made him tho |H3t and tlio laugliiiig- 
stoc;k of tho company. Ho was now iu tho 
receipt of an income wdiieli for that time and 
for the profession of lottc.*rH might have bijou 
accounted splemlul ; but bis improvidenco 
kept him plunged in debt, and he was always 
antici|»ating his receipts, so i hat he continued 
to be the slave of hookscllers, who obliged 
him to W'osle his cxfiuisite tah^nt on workA 
hastily thrown off, and for which he neither { 
possessed tho n*qaisito knowledge nor ooald 
make the neec.^sary resfMirchcs : thus be , 
successively put forth as taskwork the 
* History of England,' the ‘ History of 
Greece,’ and the ‘ HiHtory of Animaiod 
Nature,’ tho two former works being nu^o 
compilations of second-hand facts, and the 
last an epitomized translation of lluffon. In \ 
these books wo see how Goldsmith's never* j 
falling charm of style and easy gmee of 
narration crtmpensateH for total ignorance 
and a complete absence of independent know- ! 
ledge of the sabject. In 1774 thw brilliant 
and feverish career was terminated. Geld- 
sroith was suffering from a painfnl and dan- I 
gerous clisease, aggravated by disqifietnde of 
mind arising from the diaovdiOT in hia aflSain ; 
and relying upon his knowledge of medieine 
he imprudently perrialed in enpkonnq a 
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violent remedy, afroinst the advice of his phy- ** The ' Vicar of Wakefield,* in spite of the 
sioians. Ho died at the age of forty-six, extreme absurdity and inconsistency of its 

deeply mourned by the brilliant circle of plot, an inconsistency which grows more per- 

friorids to which his very weaknesses had ceptible in the latter part of the story, will 

endeared him no less than his admirable ever remain one of those rare gems which no 

genius, and surrounded by the tears and lapse of time can tarnish. The gentle and 

bloHHings of many wretches whom his in- quiet humour embodied in the simple Dr. 

exhaustible benevolence had relieved. He Primrose, the 'delicate yet vigorous contrasts 

was buried in the Temple Churchyard, and a of character in the other personages, the at- 

monumont was erected to his memory in mosphere of purity, cheei^ulness, and gaiety 

Westminster Abbey, for which Johnson wrote which envelops all the scones and incidents, 

a L^n inscription, one passage of which will contribute, no loss than the transparency 

gr^fully alludes to the versatility of his and grace of the style, to make this story a 

gmiuR : * qui nullum fere scribendi genus non classic for all time. Goldsmith’s two come- 

wiigit, nullum quod tetigit non omavit.* dies are written in two different manners, the 

/ “In everything Goldsmith wrote, prose or * Goodnaturod Mon * being a comedy of cha- 
' verso, serious or comic, there is a peculiar ractor, and *She Stoops to Conquer’ a 

delicacy and purity of sentiment, tinging, of comedy of intrigue. In the first the excessive 

course, the language and diction as well as easiness and generosity of the hero is not a 

the thought. It Hoetus as if his genius, though quality sufficiently reprehensible to make him 
in its earlier career surrounded with squalid a favourable subject for that satire which is 

distress, was incapable of being sullied by the essential element of this kind of theatrical 

any stain of coarseness or vulgarity. Though painting ; and the merit of the piece chiefly 

of English descent ho had in on eminent consists in the truly laughable personage of 

degree the defects as well as the virtues of Croaker, and in the excellent scone where the 

the Irish character ; and no quality in his disguised bailiffs are passed off on Miss Rich- 

writings is more striking than tho nnion of land os the friends of Honeywood, whoso 

grotoHi|uo humour with a sort of pensive ten- house and person they have seized. Rut in 

domesB which gives to his verso a peculiar * She Stoops to Conquer * wo have a first-rate 

character of gliding melody and grace. He specimen of tlio comedy of intrigue, where 

hod seen much, and reproduced with singular the interest mainly depends upon a tissue of 

vivacity quaint strokes of nature, as in his lively and farcical incidents, and where tho 

sketch of Beau Tibbs and innumerable pas- characters, though lightly sketched, form a 

sagos in tho ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.* The two gallery of eccentric pictures. Tho best proof 

poems of the * Traveller * and tho * Deserteti of Goldsmith's success in this piece is tlio 

Villttg'*’ will over be regarded as niastorpioces constancy with which it has always kept pos- 

of sentiment and description. Tho light yet session of the stage : and tho peals of 

rapid touch with which, in tho former, he laughter which never fail to greet the lively 

has traced tho scenery and the natural pocu- bustle of its scenes and the pleasant ab- 

liaritios of various countries will bo admired surdities of Young Marlow, Mr. and Mrs. 

long after tho rca<lGr has learned to neglect Hardcastle, and above all tho admirable Tony 

tho false social theories embodied in his Lumpkin, a conception worthy of Vanbrugh 

deductions ; and in spite of the inconsistency himself. 

pointed out by Macaulay, between the pic- “ S?omo of Goldsmith's lighter fugitive 
ttires of the village in its pristine l>eauty and poems are incomparable for their peculiar 
happiness, and tho same village when ruined humour. Tho * Haunch of Venison ’ is a 

and depopulated by tho forced emigration of nio<lcl of ca.sy narrative and accurate sketch- 

its inhabitants, tho reader lingers over tho ing of commonplace socict3* ; and in ‘ Retalia- 

dolioious details of human as well as inanimate tion ' wc have a series of slight yet delicate 

nature which Uie poet has comlnned into the j portraits of some of the most dietinguished 
lovely pastoral picture of ‘ sweet Auburn.* literary friends of the poet, thrown off with a 

The touches of tender personal feeling which hand at once refined and vigorous. In how 

ho has interwoven with his description, as tho masterly a manner, and yet in how few 

fond hope with which ho dwelt on tho project^ strokes, has Goldsmith plac^ before us Gar- 
of returning to imas his ago among tho scimos rick, Burke, and Reynolds ; and how deeply 

of innooeuco which had cradled his boyhi^oii, do we regret that he should not have given us 

the comparison of himself to a hare returning similar portraits of Johnson, Gibbon, and 

to die where it was kindled, the deserted Boswell. Several of the songs and ballads 

garden, tho village alobouse, the school, and scattered through his works are remarkable 

the evening landscape, are all touched with for their tenderness and harmony, though tho 

tho pensive grace of a Claude ; while, when * Edwin and Angelina,* which has been so 

tho occasion demands, Ooldsmitb rises with often lauded, has always appeared to me 

easy wing to the height of lofty and even mawkish, affeoted, and devoid of the true 
sublimo elovation, as in the imago of spirit of the medimval ballad." — Shaw’s 

storm-girded yet sunshine-crowned peak to ** Hist, of Eng. lit.,** 350--354. See Dr. 

which ho oottpaKos the good pastor. ( Angoa's Handbook of Eng. lit.’* ; QilfiUan’s 
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Edit, of ** QoldMBith*B Pooms ** ; Booioo^a 
** Diet. UniT. Biog.” ; Maundor’a ** Biog, 
Diet.” ; AUibone’B ”Crit. Diet. Bug. lit.” 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

I “ Tobiaa Sinollott, well known in hU time 
! for tho variety and multiplicity of his pub- 
\ licatioiis. was born in 1720, at l>al<iulium, 

j in tho county of Dumbarton. Ho wan ihIu- 

I catod under a surgeon in <llaj«gow, where ho 

• also attended the inedieal leeturea of tho 
University ; and at this early period ho gave 
sonio s^ioeiinena of a talent for writing verses. 
As it is on this grouinl that ho has obtained a 
phieo in tlto present eolleotion, wo shall pa«s 
over his vari<»UH erhanwHers of surgeon’s mate, 
]»hysi<'ia7i, historiographer, politieiiiii, riiisecd- 
; laneoiis writer, and osi>et;ialiy novelist, and 
I consider his claims as a minor jmetof no mean 
! rank. Ho will be found, in this collection, as 

I tho author of ‘ 'Pho Tears of S<H>tland,* iho 

M)do to Leven-lVater,* and some other short 
pieces, which aro polislKul, ieuder, and pic- 
turostpu* ; and, ospcoi«illy, of an ‘ Odo to In- 
dependence,* which aims at a loftier flight, 
and perhaps has few superiors in tho lyric 
style. 

*• Smollett married a lady of .laniaic.a : ho 
was, unfortunately, of an irritable dispoHitiou, 
which involved him in frequent quarrels, and 
iinally shortened his life. Ho died in tho 
neighbourhood of I^ioghorn, in October, 1771, 
in tho fifty-first year of his age.’' — Aikin’s 
" Select Brit. Poets.” See Gilfillaii*s Edit, of 
Smollett's Poems.” 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

“ John Armstrong, a Scotch poet and physi- 
cian, who, in 1732, took his degree of M.D. at 
Edinburgh. In 1744 ho publishcil the ‘Art 
of Preserving Health,* one of the best 
didactic poems in our language, and shortly 
afterwards received tho aj>pointmeot of phy- 
sician to tho military hospital. In 17fi0 he 
was ap{>ointed physician to the army in Ger- 
many, and tho next year wrote a poem called 
* Day, an Epi.stle to John Wilkes, of Ayles- 
bury, Esq.' In this letter he threw out a 
reflection upon Churchill, which drew on him 
the resentment of that satirist. Ho published 
eeveral other works of a mtsceUanoous cha- 
racter. Bom al Castleton, Boxburghshire, 
1709; died at London, 1779.” — Becton’s 

Diet. Umv. Biog. ” Sw Albbono’s “ Ont. 
Diet. Eng. lit. ” ; GUfillan's Edit, of ” Arm- 
atcong*a Poems.” 


IVILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 

William Julias Miokle wak bom at Lang- 
holm, in Dumfriewdiiro, in 1734. Hia father, 
who was a clergyman of the Scottish ohuroh, 
had lived for aonio time in London, and 
ha«l preached in the dissenting moetidg- 
house of tho celebrated Dr. AVatta. Ho re- 
turned to Scotland, on being presented to 
the living of Langholm, the tlutiea of which 
he fulfillf^l for many years ; and, in consider- 
ation of his long services, was {lennitted to 
retain the stipend after he had removed to 
Edinburgh, for tho Indter oihioaiion of his 
ohildreii. His brother-in-law was a brewer in 
Edinburgh, tni whose death the old clergyman 
iiufortunaicly ombiurked his property, in onler 
to continue his Imsitioss, under tho iiiune of 
his ohlest sim. William, who was a younger 
Hfiii. w'as tukrui frcun tho High-School of Edin- 
burgh, and pliw'ed as a clerk ki thtj coiuH>rn ; 
and, on coming of ago, toi»k iho whole ro- 
Kponsibility of it iq»on Iiinisolf. When it is 
tneniioni><l, that Mickle hail, from his boyish 
years, Ihhui an eiithusiahlic readier of Speusor, 
and that, before he was iwiuity, he liad com- 
poseil two tnigedieH and half an epic ]ioem, 
which wore in due time consigned to tho 
flames, it may bn easily conceived that hia 
habits of inimi were not pecuiliarly fittiMl for 
close and inintito attention to a trade which 
rt*<piirod inecssunt siiperiiitfuichincsn. He was, 
besides, iinfortiiuabs in becoming Hccurity for 
ftn insolvent (UMpiaiiiituicn. In Die year 17fi3 
he became a V>ankrupi; and, being uppro- 
bensivo of the severity of one of bm crediiom, 
he repaired to Ixuidoii, feeling tho misery of 
his own cLn^umstantTeH aggravated by those of 
tho relatiuna whom he hful loft behind him. 

“ Before leaving Scotland, ho had f?orro- 
fipondod with Lord Lyttelton, to whom he had 
submitted soino of hisitoems in MS., and one, 
entitled * l^ovidcnco,' which he hful printed 
in 1702. Ijord Lyttelton patronized his .Miimi 
rather than his fortiiiio. He undertook (to 
use his lordship's own idirase) to bo his 
‘ schoolmaster in jsiolry ; ' but his fastidious 
blottiugs could bo of no Morviixii to any man 
who ha<i a isirticln of genius: and the only 
personal benefit which he attempted to render 
him was to write to his brother, tho governor 
of Janiaicsa, in Mickle's behalf, when our poc^t 
hail thoughts of going out to that island. 
Mickle, however, always spoke with becoming 
liberality of iliis conncfxioii. He was pleased 
with the suavity of l^>rd Lyttelton's manners, 
and knew that his means of patronage wore 
very slender. In the mean time, he lived 
nearly two years in London, upon remittances 
from his friends in Scotland, and by writing 
for Die daily {laperR. 

“ After having fluctuated between several 
schemes for subsisteiKM;, he at Um^h accepted 
of the situation of corrector to tUo Clarendon 
press, at Oxford. Whilst be retained that 
office, he Tmblishod a poem, which he at first 
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named The Conoubino ; ’ but on finding 
that the title alarme<l delicate ears, and nag* 
geHtod a falHe idea of its spirit and contents, 
be chaiifirod it to * Syr Martyn.’ At Oxford 
, lie also engaged in polemical divinity, and 
published some severe aniinadversiona on 
Dr. Harwood’s recent translation of the Now 
Testament. He also showed his fidelity to 
the cause of religion in a tract, entitled ^ Vol- 
taire in the Shades; or, Dialogues on the 
Deistical Controversy.’ 

** His greatest poetical undertaking was the 
translation of * Tho Lusiad,* which ho began 
in 1770, and finished in five years. For tho 
salce of leisure and rotiremont, ho gave up his 
situation at the Clarendon press, and resided 
at the hoiiHO of a Mr. Tomkins, a farmer, at 
Forest Hill, near Oxford. Tho English 
Lusiad was <]odicated, by permission, to tho 
Duke of Buoeleiich ; bnt his Grace returned 
not the slightest notice or kindness to his 
ingenious countryman. Whatever might lie 
tho duke’s reasons, good or bad, for this 
neglect, ho was a man fully capable of acting 
on his own judgment ; and there was no 
necessity for making any other person respon- 
sible for his conduct. But Mickle, or his 
friends, suspected that Adam Mmith and 
David Hume had maliciously stood between 
him and the Buoolou<?h patronage. This was 
a mere suspicion, which our author and his 
friends ought cither to have proved or sup* 
pressed. Mioklo was indeed tho deolaro<l 
antagonist of Hume ; ho had written against 
him, and could not hoar his name moiitionod 
with temper ; but there is not the slightost 
evidence that the hatred was mutual. That 
Adam Hrnith should have done him a mean 
injury, no one will believe probable, who is 
aoqnaintcnl with tho traditional private oha- 
rooter of that philosopher. But Mickle was 
also tho antagonist of Smith’s doctrines on 
political economy, as may bo seen in his 
* Dissertation on tho Charter of the East 
luilia Company.' Tho author of tho * Wealth 
of Nations,' forsooth, was jealous of his 
opinions on monopolies ! Even this paltry 
suppasition is contnulietod by dates, for 
Miekle'.s tract upon tho subject of Monopolies 
was publisheil sovenil years after the preface 
to tho Lusiad. Upon tho whole, tho suspicion 
of his philosophical enemies having imisoned 
the oar of tho Dnko of Bucclouch socihh to 
Imve proceeded from the same irritable vanity 
which mailo him tlm^aten to celebrate OiirrU'k 
ns the hero of a socoud Duuotad when he 
fusofl to accept of his tragedy, ‘ Tho Siege of 
Marseilles.* 

** Though the Lusiad had a tolerable sale, his 
circumstances still made his frienile solicitous 
that ho should obtain some settled provision. 
Dr. .uotvtli offered to provide for him iu the 
Church. He refused the offer with honourable 
delioacy, l<ll(t his former writingii in favour of 
religion should be attributed to the pros|ioct 
of reward. At length the friendship of his 


kinsman, Commodore Johnstone, reUeved him 
from unsettled prospectl. Being appointed 
to the command of a squadrpu -destined for 
tho coast of Portugal, ho took out the tran- 
slator of Camoons os his private secretary. 
Mickle was received with distinguished 
honours at I.isbon. The Duke of Braganza, 
in admitting him a member of the Royal 
Academy of Lislion, pre.sonted him with his 
own picture. 

“ He rotnmod to England in 1780, with a 
considerable acquisition of prize-money, and 
was appointed an agent for the distribution 
of tho prize profits of tho cruise. His fortune 
now enabled him to discharge the debts of his 
early and mercantile life. Ho married tho 
danglitor of Mr. Tomkins, with whom he had 
resided while translating tho Lusiad ; and, 
with every prospect of spending tho remainder 
of his life in afilueneo and tranquillity, pur- 
chased a house, and settled at Wheatley, near 
Oxford. So far his circumstances have almost 
tho agreeable air of a concluding novel ; but 
the failure of a banker with whom ho was 
connected as prize agent, and a chancery suit 
in which ho was involved, greatly diminished 
his finances, and disturbed tho peace of his 
latter years. Ho died at Forest Hill, after a 
short illiioss. 

“ His reputation principally rests upon the 
translation of tho Lusiad, which no English- 
man had attempted before him. except 8ir 
Richard Faiishawo. Sir Richard’s version is 
((Ufunt, flat, and harsh ; and ho has interwoven 
many ridiculously conceited expressions which 
are foreign both in tho spirit and stylo of his 
original ; but in gonenil it x.s closer than the 
modern translation to the literal meaning of 
Camoens. Altogether, Fanshawo’s represen- 
tation of tho Portngiioso poem may be com- 
pared to tho wrong side of the tapestry. 
Mickle, on the other liaiid, is free, flowery, and 
)>eriphm.stical ; ho is incomparably more spi- 
rited than Fanshawe ; but still he departs from 
tho majostio simplicity of Camoens’ diction as 
widely as Pope lias dono from that of Homer. 
The sonorous and simple language of tho 
Lti.sitanian opioi.s like tho sound of a trumt>ct; 
and Mickle’s imitation like tho shakos and 
flourishes of tho flute. 

“ Although ho was not responsible for the 
' faults of the original, ho has taken abundanco 
• of pains to defend them in his notes and 
] preface. In this Ke has not been successful. 
, The long lecture on geography and Portuguese 
I history, which Gama delivers to the King of 
Melinda, is a wearisomo interruption to the 
narrative; and the use of Pagan mythology 
is a radical and nnanswerablo defect. Mickle 
informs ns as an apology for the Jattcr cir- 
cumstance, that all this Fagan machinery was 
allegorical, and that the gods and goddesses 
of Homer were allegoneal also ; an assertion 
which would require to be provcnl, before it 
can be admitted. Camoens himself has said 
someihing^^ about his gonceelmont of a moral 
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meaning under Np. Pagim deities ; but if he 
has any such moi^ity, it is so well hidden I 
that it is im|K>8»ible to discover it. The | 
Venus of the Luxiad, wo are told, is Divine 
Love ; and how is this Divine lx)VO emvloyed ? 
Kor no other end than to give the \\oct uii 
op|>ortniiity of displaying a scene of sensual 
gratification, an island is purposely raised up 
in the ocean; Vcnu.s conducts l>e Gama and 
hU followers to this blessed spot, where a 
bevy of the nymphs of Venus are very good- 
naturedly prepared to trc*at them to their 
favours ; not as a trial, but as a reward for 
their virtues : Voltaire was certainly justified 
in pronouncing this cpiso<ie a i>ieoe of gra- 
tuitous in<h»cency. In the same allegorical 
spirit no doubt, Jhicchiis, wlui <»pposcs the 
Portuguese discoverers in the councilH of 
Heaven, <lisguises himself ns a Popish priest, 

“ and cclebr.atesthe riles of the Catholic religion. • 

} The iiiingiiiiition is soincwhiii puzzled to die- 1 

t cover why llacehus should be an enemy to | 

j the laitivcK of a country the soil of whitdi ie 

I HO proiluctive c>f his beverage; and a friend . 

i to the .MnhnmetunK who forbid the use of it : i 

i ultluaigh there is soniethiiig iiniusing in the j 

{ idea i>f the jolly god ofiiciatiiig us a Kumish 

j clergyman. , 

“ Mickle's sloiy of Syr ^lart.Mi in the most 
} phrasing of his origiiml ]>i«’ces. 'I’lie objet‘t of 

i the narrative is to exhibit I be degrading 

; ciVeetH of coiatiibiiiago in the liii-tory of an 

i amiable* man. who is reduc<*d to despondency 

j and sottishness, uiuler tlic dominion of a 

j beldam and a slattern. The defect of the 

I moral is, that the same evils might have 

I liappeziCHl to Syr Murtyn in a state of matri- 

mony. The simplicity of the. talo is also, 

I unhappily, overlaid by a weight of allegory, 
j and of obsolete idirascology, which it liaa not 
j inipt>rtanec to sustain. Sucdi a style applied 
to the liistory of a man ;ind liis housekeeper, 
is like building a diminutive dwelling in all 
the pomp of < «othicur<*liiteeturc." — Campbell’s 
“Specimens,” pp. Opy — Oil. 

•: 

I 

! - 


JOHN LANOHORNE. 

“ This pocfri<'*a] divine was born in 1735, at 
Kirkby Steven, m Westmoreland. Left father- 
less at four years old. his mother fulfille<l 
her double charge of duty with great ten- 
derness and assiduity. He was erliicated 
at Appleby, and sahsofiucntly became assistant 
at the Free-school of Wakeftedd, took deacon's 
orders, and gave promifie, although very 
young, of becoming a popular preacher. After 
Torious vicissitudes of life and fortune, and 
publishing a number of works in prose and 
verse, X«anghonie repaired to London, and 
obtained, in 1764, the curacy and lectureship 
of St. John's, Cierkenwell. Hg soon after- j 
wards became assimnt«preacher in Lincoln's j 


Inn Chapel, where he had a very intollootnal 
audience to address, and bore a somewhat 
trying ordeal with complete success. He con- 
tinued for a number of years in London, 
maiutainitig his roputatiun both as a preacher 
^ and writer. His most popular works wore 
• tho * lA'ttors of ThcscMlosius and Constantia,’ 
I and a iratislation of l^Uitarch's laves, which 
! Wrangharo afterwnrfis corrected and im- 
1 provinl, lUhl which is still Mtandanl. He was 
; twice married, aud Hurvivoil both liis wives. He 
obtained the living of lUagtlcn in Soiucrset- 
shirc, and in addition to it, in 1777, a prebend 
in the Cuthcilral of WcIIh. He died in 1779, 
aged only fi>rt.y-fmir ; his d»«ath, it is su ppofwd, 
lK*ing accelemietl by iiitviii|s*rai]ce. although 
it does not. seem to have binm of a gross or 
nggravuted description. 

“ Linghomo, an utiiiablo mnn. and highly 
popular as w'ell ns wurnily beloved in his «iay, 
HurvivoN now in memory chiefly through his 
Plutarch's Lives, and thrmigh a few lines in 
his * Country JiiKtiiM*,' which nm immor- 
talincd by Iho well-known story of 8c<itt's 
interview^ with Jhmis. ('ampbell puts in a 
plea besides for his M>\veii of Carroll,' but 
tho plea, being foiimleil on early reiwling, is 
partial, and has not been rcHpotidcd to by the 
public.** — Gtlfillan's “ Jassn- K nown Jlrit. 
Poets,” pp. 220, 221. 


SIR WILLIAM HLACKSTONE. 

“ Sir Willmm lllackHiono, a ]cnrn<*d English 
judge, who, in 17,3H, wok eiitcrcfl at Penibroko 
College, Oxfor<i, and at the ago of twenty e«im- 
poHod n treat iso t»n the elements of arehitoc- 
tiiro. He also cultivated pofsiry, and obtained 
Mr. Jlensr>n'.H prize modal for the best verses 
on Milton. Those piirsiiits, however, were 
abandoned for the study of the law, when ho 
coiiiposei] his well known effiiKiun called * Tho 
Lawyer's Farow'ell to his Muse.* In 1710 ho 
was ciiien*d at tlio Middh.* Temple, and in 
1744 choHOii fellow of All SouIh College. Id 
1749 ho was a)>x^oirited recorder of Walling- 
ford, ill Herkshire, and in the follov,ring year 
bcicame LL.D., and published an ' Essay on 
Collateral Consanguinity.' occasioiaHl by the 
exclusive claim to felhov ships made by the 
founder's kinclred at All Souls. In 1756 he 
prinUsl * (.Vaisiderations on Copyholders ; * 
and the saiiie year w*ah appointexf Vinerian 
professor of the common law, bia lectures in 
which eaj»acily gave riFo to bis cetebraM 

* Commentaries. * In 1759 he published 

* Keflections ou tho Oinnions of Messrs. Pratt, 
Montoii, and Wilbrabatn,* relating to Lord 
Lichfield’s disqualification ; his lordship being 
then candidate for the chauoeUorship. The 
same year appeared bis^OfUtion of * Great 
Charter, and Charter of the Forest.’ Of this 
work it has been said that there is not a 
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•entence in the comi> 08 ition that is not neoos- 
■ary to the whole, and that Rhould not be 
periifiod. In 1701 he was made king’s counsel, 
and chosen momlier of parliament for Hindon, 
in Wilts. The same year he vacated his 
fellowship by marriage, and was appointed 
principal of New*inn Hall. In 1703 ho was 
ai>r>oiiitod solicitor-general to the Queen, and 
benclier of the Middle Temple. In the next 
year appeared the first volume of his * Com- 
ineutorioM,* which was followcfl by throe 
others. It is upon these that his fame now 
prinoi]>nlly rests ; and, although opinii>n is 
divided as to the corro<;tnoss and depth of the 
matter they contain, the beauty, precision, 
and eloganoo of their style liavo called forth 
universal admiration. In 1700 ho resigned 
his places at Oxford ; and in 1708 was chosen 
momW for West bury, in Wiltshire. In 1770 
ho boonmo one of the judges in the court of 
Kbig’s Hotieh, when<‘o ho removed to the 
Common Pleas. He now fixed his residence 
in London, and attendee 1 to the <lutios of his 
otticn wifh groat appli(*atinn, until overtaken 
by death. Horn in London, 1723; dieil 1780. 
—The fundnmontiil error in the ‘ Commen- 
taries ' is tiiiis pointed out i>y Jeremy llen- 
tham. * There are two characters,* says he, 

‘ one or other of whi<*h every man who finds 
anything to say on the suliject of law may bo 
said to take upon him, — that of the expositor, 
and that of the eoiisor. *ro the proviiieo of 
the ex|H)sitor it IwdongH to explain to us what 
he BUppoM<is the law is ; to that of the censor, 
to observe to us wliat he thinks it ought to 
bo. Of these two ]>orfeetly distinguishable 
functions, the former alone is that which it 
full noeessarily within oiir author's province 
to discharge.’ lllaek stone, however, makes 
use of both these functions throughout his 
work, and hence the eoiifiision. His protluc- 
tions have found several translators on the 
Continent.*’ — Heeton’s * Diet. Univ. Iliog.” 
Hoc Mniimler's ** Diet. Hiog. " ; Alliboiie’s 
** Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” 


BISHOP PERCY. 

** Bishop Percy, born 1728 died 1811. The 
groat revolution in taste, sub**! it uting romantic 
for classical sentiineiit and subjo'^ts, which 
culminated in the i>oems and novels of Walter 
Scott, is traceable to the labours of Bishop 
Percy. The friend of Johnson, and one of the 
ino^'t accomplished memlH^rs of that circle in 
which Johnson was snproinc, Percy was stronsrly 
impressed with the vast stonv of the btMin- 
tiful, though rude iMndry which lay biirioil in 
obscure collei'tions of hallmls and legendary 
composition«. and he devoted himself to the 
task of explaming and |>opalarising the then 
neglected beautios of these old rhapsodists 
the ardour of au antiquary, and with the 


taste of a true poet. Hia ]||pibUcation in 1765, 
under the title of * Beliqnea of Anoiont Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ of a collection of such ballads, 
many of which had been preserved oidy in 
manuscript, while others, haidng originally 
been printed in the rudest manner on flying 
sheets for circulation among the lower ortlors 
of the ])eoplo, .hod owed their preservation 
only to the care of collectors, must be con- 
sidered as a critical epoch in the history of 
our literature. Many authors before him, as, 
for example, Addison and Sir Philip Sydney, 
hail expressed the admiration which a culti- 
vated taste must ever fool for the rough but 
inimitaVdo graces of our old ballad-poets ; but 
Percy was the first who undertook an cxanii- 
Tiaiion, at once .systematic and popular, of 
those nogleotod treasures. His ‘ Essay on the 
Anemnt Minstrels,’ ]»refixed to the pieces ho 
selected, exhibits eonsidorablc re.searcli, and 
is w'rltten in a pleasing and attractive manner ; 
and the oxtraets are made witli great taste, 
and with a fiartieiilar view of exciting the 
public sympathy in favour of a class of compo- 
Hitiuns, the merits of which were then new 
ami unfamiliar to the general reader. It is 
true that he did not always adhere with scru- 
pulous fidelity to the ancient texts, and wlu'rn 
tlie poems were in a fragmentary ami iiui>er- 
feet condition, ho did not hedtato, any more 
than Scott after him in the 'Border .Min- 
strelsy,’ to fill up the rents of time witli 
mattcT of his own invention. Tliis, ho\v4*\ im*, 
at a period wlicn his chief object was to excite 
among gcmeral roa<li»rs an intere.st in the e 
fine old monuments of mediieval genius, was 
no unpardonable ofTeiice, ami gave him the 
opportunity of exhibiting his own poetical 
|M>wer.s, whicli wore far from eontomT>tiblo, 
and his skill in imitating, with more or loss 
dueeess, the language and manner of tlio 
aneieiit Bonier poets. Pi'rey found, in eol- 
leeting those oltl compositions, that the majo- 
rity of tliose most enrions from their anticpiity 
and most interesting from their merit were 
distinctly tract'ablc. both os regards their 
subjeets and the dialoet in which they were 
written, to the North Count reo ; that is, to 
the frontier region between England and Scot- 
lantl, which, during the long wars that had 
riigcd almost without intermission between 
the Bonlerers on both sides of the Dobateablo 
I^nd, had neco.ssarily been the scone of the 
most frequent and striking incidents of pro- 
<latory warfare, such as those recorded in the 
noble ballads of * Chevy Chase/ and the 
‘ Battle of Dtterbum.’ ’The language in the 
Northern marches of England, and in the 
Scottish frontier-region bonlering upon them, 
was one and the some dialect : something be- 
tween the liowland Scotch and the speo^ of 
Cumlierland or Westmoreland : and it is curi- 
ous to find the ballad-singer modifying the 
incidents of his legend so as to snit the preju- 
dices and flatter the national pride of bin 
listeners according aq they were inhabitants 
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I of the Northorm olf Southern district. In THOMAS CnATTEBTON 

I Tiirions independent oopies or rcrsions nf the 

! enmo legend, we «nd the victory jrivcn to the “NonsMoinonrJitomtnrenirordsMioxamplo 
! one side or to the other, and the Knf;lish or oartier precocity or of a sadder oareor than 

! Scottish hero alternately playinir the nobler that of the ‘ marvellous boy who perished in 

and mote romantic part. Besides a very *>>>* pride,’ Tlioinas Chatterton. He was bom 

lanre number of those purely heroic ballmls, “t Bristol in 1752, was iwn of a sexton and 

I Percy {tave specimens of an iminonse scries of luiriMh N'limilmaster, and die«l by suicide lieforo 

I son^ and Ivrics extendinir down to a compa- coinpIeUMl his eifrhteontb year. Yet in 

i rativelv late i)oriod of English history, cm- that Vmcf interval ho Rave proof of imwer nn- 

I braeinir even the Civil Wiu- and the Hestora- surpassed in one so younir. and executed a 

tion : but the chief interest of his collection, nnnibor of fonrerics nlinoMt without iutrallel 

and the chief sorvieo ho rendoreil to litemturo f"' inironuity and yari.dy. The writiuKs which 

by his pnidiention, is concentriitcil on the tie passed off as oriirinals ho profeNsas to have 

, earlier jjortion. It i* impossible to exaa’ftemto discovered in ‘Cannyiiircs ( offre.’ a chest 

the influenee exerti'd by Percy’s ‘ Keliipies ; ’ presiyvcd in the muniment-rooin of tho old 

; this book has been devourctl with the most church of St. Mary Kodcliffu, llristol. Theoe 

inten-e interest bv generation after mmeration produced prailually. t'en. rally takinir ad- 

I of Ensrli-h poets', nml has undoubtedly con- vantaifo of sumo puldic oiNmrn'tico likely to 

tribute.! to trive a first direction to tho voiith- irivo them an inten>st. In tfetober, 17««, a 

fill poniiis of mnnv of onr most illustrious j bridm' across tho Avon was ojsmed, ami 

writers, nie bovi'sh enthusiasm of IValtcr i forthwith ho sent an account of the coremoniea 
Scott was stirred, ‘as with tho sound of a ! P>“'’" opeuinff «f the old 

trnmiK>t,’ bv the vivi.l recitals of tho old i bri.l(f<— pris-ossions, tonriiammits, and re- 

Bor.ler rhapso-list s ; and but for Percy it is i btriouH solemnities. Mr. Hwr»ruln, who was 

pos-it.Iethat wo (.liouhl h.ave had neither tho I fond nf heraldio honours, ho supplies with a 

‘ Ijidy of tho Irfiko’ nor • Wuverley.’ Nor w.is IMsdiirnsi reiuihinir biu-k to Willmin Uio Con- 

it niton the (j<»nins of Scott aloia* that is iin- i i|n**ror. lo another citixon hi* prusents the 
pres-e.1 the stamp of this ballad imitation: ‘ ‘ R'miannt of tho <’n.v»fhtc,’ written by one of 
Wordsworth, t’oleri.lpo, even Tennvson him- i •*>" mcestors Isitwiam four and flvo hundred 

: self have been dc-eplv mo.lified. in the form y**'”’" D«'f‘‘re. To a reli»fious citixon ho (fivo* 

and .■oh.nrintr of their productions, bv tho ! “■»' wicient frn(fment of a sermon on tho 
same cause : and perhaps the infliienco of tho ' ”'dy «P»rif . wroten by Thomas Itowlcy in 
i ‘ Keliipies,’ whether dins-t or indirect, near or f>ft<'-nG' contury. To another with anti- 

i remoto. will be perceptible to distant oiri-s in •Pnirian tastim ho mvos an account of tho 

(fhiirrlicH of Uio oity throfj yoarii 

iHjforo. Anti to lloraou Wa1]io1o« w)io wiin 
huny writitif? Um * Ilihtory of liritiHh PaiiitorH/ 
ho firivoA a rofortl of C’arv’olltirM litul PoynctorR 
who onoo flourished in liriHtol. lieRitleM all 
theRG forjrericM ho Rent to Iho ‘ Town and 
Country Mo^zino* a iiutiiher of pooiUH which 
occasionod a Rharp rontroverHy. Gray and 
MaHon at once pronourintwl them npunoua 
imitationH. hut many maintainod their 
inenoRR. Meanwhile, Chatterton hod obtained 
a relen'«o from the attorney 'h oflir^e where he 
hod iH»rvcd for the lawt thitMi yearn, and had 
come to liondon. Here he wrote for mafca* 
zinoR and newRpapera, i^inin^ thereby a very 
precarioiiH RiibKiRtifmc'**. At last he ({row de« 
Mpondcut, took to driiikin(jr, which aggravated 
hiR conRiitutional tcudencioR, and after bein^ 
reduced to aciiial want, tore up liiH papers, 
and doRtroyed himnelf by taking arRcnic. He 
woR interrcHl in the buryiug^ipround of the 
Shoo Lane Workhouno, and the cituena of 
DriRtol afterwardR erected, in their city, a 
monument to hin memory. Hie x>oema, pnb- 
liRhof] under the name of Rowley, oonaUt of 
the tragedy of * Ella,’ the ^ Ode to EUa/ a 
ballad entitled the * Brietow Tragedy, or the 
Death of Sir CharloR Bowdtn,* ^eome paatoral 
poemR, and other minor pieoea.* The ^ Ode to 
Ella ’ haa all tho air of a modem poem, except 
apclling and phraseology, licet of the others 


EngliRli i>ootrv ntid fintion.” — SI uiw’h “ lliRt. 
Eng. Lit.,” pp, 412—414. 


JAMES MACPHKRSON. 

** Jamea Maephor.Ron, born 1 738, dieil 1 796, 
a Scot<.*h poet, whoRe first work, and that 
I which brought him moRtly into notice, woh a 
I trannlation of poeniR attributed by him to 
i ORRian. TIicho pocmR porrohr gro.at Ixsauty: 

I but their authontioity waR diRputesd by Dr. 
] Johnson and other writerR, and as zealouRly 
I maintained by tho editor and Dr. Blair ; it ir 
now. however, generally a/lmitte*! that ORsian’s 
poemR are a forgery. In 1773 Maephorson 
publishetl a translation of tho * Iliad* into 
heroic prose, a work of little value. He was 
also the author of an * Intiwhiction to the 
History of Great Britain and Ireland,’ a 
•History of Great Britain, from 1660 to the 
Acee.ssion of the House of Hanover,’ and of 
some political pamphlets in defence of liOrd 
North's administration, for which he ob- 
tained a place and a seat in tho Houim^ of 
Comi^ons.” — Beeton’s “ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 
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)iave al1uj»ion8 and a style more or less appro- 
priate to the time in which they profosH to 
liavo been written ; but they are none of them 
likely to docoive a comi>otent soholar. Chat- 
torton disjiliiys occasionally great power of 
satire, and gonorally a luxuriance of fancy and 
riolinoHS of invention which, considering his 
youth, wore not unworthy of Spenser. His 
avowed compositions are very inferior to the 
forgeries — a fa($t that Scott explains by sup- 
posing that in the forgeries all his powers 
must have been taxed to the utmost to sup- 
port the deception.*’ — Dr. Angus's “ Hand- 
book Eng, Lit.’ ’ See Allibono's “ Orit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit.”; Shaw's “Hist. Eng. Lit.”; Gilfillan’s 
od. “ Chatterton’s Poems.” 


WILLIAM FALCONER. 

“ William Faloonor, bom 1730, died 1769, 
was the sou of a barber in Edinburgh, and 
went to sea at an early ago in a merchant 
vessel of Leith. Ho was afterwards mate uf 
a ship that was wrecked in the liovant, and 
was one of only three out of her crow that 
wore saved, a catastrophe whicth formed the 
subject of his future poem. He was fur some 
time in the eaiNieity of a servant to Campbell, 
the author of ‘ Ii«)xipluino.s,* when \»urser of a 
ship. Campboll is said to have discovere«l in 
Falconer talents worthy of cultivation, and 
when the latter distiiiguishcil himself os a 
poet, used to boast that ho had boon his 
soholar. ^\hat ho learned from Campbell it 
is not very easy to ascertain. His odnoatioii, 
as lie often usHured Governor Hunter, had 
beeuooiiUned to reiuliiig, writing, and a tittle 
arithinotie, though in the course of his life he 
picked up some actiuaiiitanco with the French, 
Spanish, and ItiUiaii langtiiiges. In those his 
I countryman was not likely to have much as- 
sisted him : but ho might have lent him books, 
and iHissibly instructed him in the use of 
figures. Falconer published his ‘ Shipwreck ’ 
in 17ti3, ami by the favour of tlio Duke of 
York, to w'hom it was deilicatod, obtaiiUHl the 
appointment of a midshipman in the * Royal 
Qc>orge,' and after\vai\ls that of purser in the 

• Oloiy’ frigate. Ho soon afterwarils inarrle<l 
a Miss Hicks, ati accomplished and beantiful 
woman, the daughter of the surgeon of Sheer- 
nesH-yard. At the peace of 1763 ho was on 
the point of l»eir.g reduced to tlistressetl cir- 
cumstances by Ins ship being laid up in oy\Ii- 
nary at Chathiuii, when, by the friendship of 
Commissionor Hanw-ay. who ordcrwl the cabin 
of the ‘Olory* to Ih» fitted up for his n^si- 
donce, he CY\)oyod for some time a retreat fur 
study without expense or embarrassment. 
Here he employed himself iu compiling hia 

* Marine Dictionary,' which apimared in 1769, 
and has hem always' highly spoken of by 
thoee who are capable of eatitnating its merits* 


Ho embarked also in politics of the day, 
os a poetical antagonist to Churchill, but with 
little advantage to his memory. Before the 
publication of his ‘ Marine Dictionary,* he had 
left his retreat at Chatham for a less comfort- 
able abode in the metropolis, and appears to 
have struggled .with considerable difficulties, 
in the mitlst of whicdi he received proposals 
from the late Mr, Murray, the bookseller, to 
join him in the business which he had newly 
established. The cause of his refusing tliis 
oiTor was, in all i>rububility, the api)ointmciit 
which ho received to the purscr-sliip of the 
‘Aurora,’ East ludiaman. In that ship ho 
embarked for India, in September, 17G9, but 
the ' Aurora* was never heard of after she 
pas.scd the Capo, and was thought to have 
foundered in the Channel of Mozambique ; so 
that the poet of the * Shipwreck ’ may be siip- 
posetl to have perished by the same species of 
calamity which ho had rehearsed. ; 

“ The subject of the ‘ Shipwreck,’ and the 1 
fate of its autlior, bespeak an uncommon par- ! 
tiality iu its favour. If* wo pay respect to the | 
ingenious scholar who can produce agrc;eablc 
verses amidst the shades of retirement, «>r the 
shelves of his library, how much more interest 
must wo take in the ‘ ship-boy on tlie high j 
and giddy mast,’ cherishing refined visions of I 
fancy at the hour which ho may casually • 
snatch from fatigue and danger. Nor ilid I 
Falconer neglect the proper aci|uireuieuts uf | 
Hoamanship iu cultivating poetry, but evinced | 
coii.Hi<lcrablo knowleilgo of his profession. l»oth i 
in his * Marine Dii;tionary ' and in tlie nautical j 
precepts of the * Shipwreck.’ In that poem ; 

he may bo said to have addctl u ooi.gcnial 1 

I ami peculiarly British subject to the Ian- 1 
; guage ; at least, wo had no previoiis poem | 

of any length of w’hich the chani.ctors and j 

catastrophe were purely naval. ; 

” The .scene of the catastrophe (though he j 

followed only the fact of his own hi.'<lury ) was j 

|H)etically laid amidst seas and shores where ; 

the iniml easily gathers romantic associations, j 

and where it supposes the most picturesque i 

vieissituilcs of scenery and climate. 'I'lio 
8}HH?t.acle of a majestic British ship on the 
shores of Greece brings as strong a retnini- 
sccnco to the mind as can well be imagined, of j 
the tdiaugos which time has wTought in tniiis* 
planting the empire of arts and civilization. ■ 

Falconer's characters are few ; but the calm, ! 

ssigaoious comreuvuder, and the rough, obsti- ! 

nate Rotlmouil. arc well contra.stGd. Some 
part of the love-story of ‘ Palemon ’ is rather 
swainish and protmeted, yet the effect of his 
being involvcil in the oidamity leaves a deeper 
; syinimthy in the mind for the daughter of 
Albert, when we conceive her at once deprived 
Imth of a father and a lover. The incidents 
^ of the 'Shipwreck,’ like those of a well- 
^ wrought trag^y, gradually deepen, while they 
; yet leave a suspense of hope and fear to the 
• imagination. In tho final scene there ia eome- 
( thing that deeply touches our compassion in 
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the piotnxe of the^ttsfortunate man ^ho ia 
struck blind by albah of lightmn^ at tho 
hdm. 1 remember, by the way, to have met 
with an affoctiniir account of tho identical 
calamity befallinfl^ tlic ateeraman of a forlorn 
Tessol in a similar moment, given in a ytrofie 
and veracious history* of tho loss of a vessel 
on the coast of America. Falconer skilfully 
heightens this trait by showing its effect on 
tho commiseration of Kodmond, tho roughost 
of his characters, who guides tlio victim of 
misfortune to lay hold of a sail. | 

* A flash, quick glancing on tlie nerves of ' 
light, I 

Struck the pale helmsman with eternal ! 

night ; I 

Kodmond, who heard a piteous groan be- • 
hind, 

ToucliM with compas' non, gitiiod ui)on tho 
blind ; * j 

And, while around )us siut coinpaiiionK 
crowd, 

He guides th* inili:i]»py victim to the 
shroud, 

Hie thoo aloft, my gallant friend ! ho cries : 
'l‘l»y only succour on tho mast ndiCM I * 

“Tho effect of soino of his sea phrases is 
to give n detinito and authentic eharfudor to 
his descriptions ; but that of !!lo^l of lluMti, t<» a 
laiidsinaii's car, rcseinbles Hlaiig. and produce-s ' 
obscurity. His diction, too, gcin'mlly libotttids 
\vith common -place expletives and buddn lines. 
His scholarsliip tui the shores of (Inn^ee is 
only what we slicmld a<'c«»pt of from a seaiiiau; 
but bis poeni has the M'U'^iblo eharrii of up- 
licariiig a transcript t»f reality, and leaves an 
impression of truth and nature on the inirnl.** . 
— Campbell's *‘Spo<'iinens,*’ ISO, 481, Sts? AlU- ; 
bone’s “ Crit. l>i<'i. Eng. Lit.”; Chambers's ! 
“Cyc. Eng. Lit.,” vol. ii. ! 


ROBERT LLOYD. 

“ Robert Idoyd was boru in l^mdon in 1733. 
He was tho .«»ui of one of the uiider-mastcrs 
of \Vcstmiuster School. Ho went to Cam- 
bridge*, when? ho became distinguished for liis 
talents and notorious for hi *4 dis-sipation. He j 
bee.anie an usher umler his father, but soon | 
tireil of the drudgery, and commenco<l profes- j 
sional author. Ho published a poem called ; 
* Tho Actor,’ which attracted attention, and j 
was the precursor of the * Rosciad.’ He ; 
wrote for ficriotUcals, protluced some thcatriool j 
pieces of no great merit, and edito<i the * St. ! 
James's Magazine.’ This failed, and Lloyd, ; 
involved in |»eeiiniary dLstTe.s»*e.s, was cast into 
the Fleet. Hero he was deserted by all his ; 
bocm companions except Churchill, to whose t 
sister ho was attached, and who allowed him ! 
a guinea a-week and a servant, besides pro- 
moting a subscription for bis benefit. When 


the news of Churduirs death arrived, Lioyd 
was seated at dinner; ho beoame instantly 
sick, cried out ‘ Pour Charles ! I shall follow 
him soon/ and died in a few weeks. Chor- 
chiirs sister, a woman of excellent abilities, 
waited on Lloyd during his illness, and died 
so<iu after him of a broken heart. This was 
in 1704. 

“ Lloyd was a minor Ohurehill. Ho had not 
his brawny force, hnt he hud in<»r« than his 
liveliness of ^ii, and was a nnieh l>ettor-00n- 
ditioticd mall, and more tcunperate in his 
satire. Cowper knew, loved, and admired, 
and in some t»f his verses i mite led, Kobort 
Llovd.*’ — Cillillairs **l.esf -known ilrit. Foots,” 
1215, 127. 


CHARLES CHURCIIILL. 

“ Charles Chnrehill, born 1731, died 1704. 
He was tho son of a respectabh? clergyman, 
who was curate and leetunT of St. John's, 
WestminstcT. He was ediicHleil at Wost- 
iniiibter School, atul iuitcred Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but imt being disposed 

‘O'er crabbed aiitliors life's gay prime to 
wuHle. 

Or cramp wild genius in tho chains of 
iastt*,' 

he left tho univeri^ily abruptly, and coming to 
l^uidon imole a clandohiino luarriage in the 
Fluet. His father, though much displeased at 
tho proceeding, b(9«;amo roe-onciled to what 
could nut bo reiiiediod, and received (ho im- 
prudent couple for about u year undor his 
roof. After this young (’hurchill went for 
Konic time to Hiudy theology at Huinlerland, 
in tho north of England, and Iiaving tukeii 
orders, olltciaied at Ciwibury, in Somerset* 
shire, and at KainJiam, a Jiving of his faUiurV 
in Esi>ex, till itoon the death of his father he 
»nccee<lod, in 175H, to the curacy and leetore- 
fthip of St. Joim’s, VVestniinster. Here he 
comlitctecl hinimdf for souie time with a de- 
corum suitable to his profession, and increased 
his narrow income by undertaking private 
tiiilicui. Ho got into debt, ii is true ; and Dr. 
Lloyd, of Westminster, tlio father of liiM friend 
the poet, was ob. 'ged ti> mediate with his cre- 
ditors for their iu:;<!cptaucc of u compoaition ; 
but when fortune put ii into his power 
Churchill honourably dischargtni all his obli- 
gations. His Mi^^seiad* apiieured ut fintt 
anonymously, in 17(51, and was ascribed to 
one or other of half the wita in town ; but 
his acknowledgement of it, and hi« (ioetical 
* Apology,’ in which he retaliated a|K>n the 
critical reviewere of hie |ioem (not fearing to 
affront even Fielding and *SinolMt), made him 
at once famoua and formidabldl The playem, 
at leant, felt hhn to 4>e so. Garrick himiielf, 
who, though extolled in the * Eoeciad/ wae 
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fuureastically alladc<l to in the * Apology/ 
oonrtod him like a euppliant ; and hie eatiro 
had the effect of drivinfir poor Tom Daviof>, 
V)io(rraphor of Garrick, though ho wae a 
tolerabto porfonner, from the atage. A letter 
from another actor, of the name of Davis, who 
flooriiH rather to have dreaded than experienced 
hiH Hovurity, ia protierved in Nichola'a * Literary 
AnoedotoH of the Eitphtconth Century/ in 
which the poor comedian doprecatoa the poet's 
eeiieure in an expecited publication, aa likely 
to deprive him of brea<l. What wa.s moan 
in Garrick mt(fht have been an object of com- 
paxHion in this humble man ; but Churchill 
anaworod him with anrly contempt, and hold- 
ing to the plea of justice, treated hia fears with 
the apparent aatisfaction of a hangman. His 
moral character, in tlie inoantimo, did not 
keep pace with his literary rofiutation. Am ho 
Rot above nofflect ho NccniM to have thought 
himHolf above oonHure. His Huiwrior, the 
Dean of Westminster, having had occasion to 
rebuke him for fioino irregularities, ho throw 
aMide at once the clerical habit and iirofessioii, 
and nrraye<l his ungainly form in the splcii- 
dour of fashion. Amidst tlio ruiriarks of his 
enemies, and what ho pronounces the still 
more insulting advice of his prudent friends 
upon his irregular life, ho published his epistle 
to Lloyd, entitled * Night,’ a sort of manifesto 
of the impulsos, for they Ciuild not bo calletl 
principles, by which ho professed his conduct 
til be iiitluencod. The loading maxims of this 
epistle are, that pnidonoo and hypocrisy in 
those times are the same thing! that good 
hours are but fine .wnnis; and that it is 
better to a> ow faults than to eouceal them. 
Bpoaking of his convivial onjoyinonts, ho 
says — 

'Night's laughing hotirs unheeded slip 
away. 

Nor one <lull thought foretells approach 
of ilay.’ 

In the same description he somewhat awk- 
wardly iuiroducos 

'Wine's gay God, with Tk»ii‘Euanck by 
bis side, 

■ Wliilst He.\lth attends.' 

How would Churchill have belaboured any 
fool or liypoerite who had protended to l>oast 
of health and teiniioriuico in the midst of 
orgies that turned night into day ! 

** By his eonneotioii with Wilkes ho oddetl 
political to i>ersotial causes of animosity, and 
did not (Kmiiiish the number of unfavourable 
eyes that were turutHl u|)ou his private oha- 
rooter. Ho hail certainly, with all his faults, 
some strong and good qualities of the heart ; 
but the particular proofs of these were not 
likely to be sedulously ooUecteil on materials 
of his biograiihy, for he had now placed him- 
self m that light of reputation a^hen a man's 
Ukeuoss IS taken by its shadow and darkness. 


Accordingly, the most prominent oiroiim- 
Ktances that we afterwards learn respecting 
him are, that ho separated from his wtfe, and 
seduced the daughter of a tradesman in West- 
minster. At the end of a fortnight, either 
from his satiety or repentance, he advised this 
unfortunate woman to return to her friends ; 
but took her back again upon her finding her 
homo mailo intolerable by the reproaches of a 
hister. His reputation for inebriety also re- 
ceived some public acknowledgments. Ifo- 
. garth gave os much celebrity as ho could to 
his love of i)ortor, by representing him in the 
act of drinking a mug of that liipior in the 
shape of a bear ; but the painter had no great 
reason to congratulate himself ultimately on 
the effects of lits carieaturo. Our poet was 
included in the general warrant that was 
issued for apprehending Wilkes. He hid him- 
self, however, and avoide<l imprisonment. In 
the autnmn of 1704 ho paid a visit to Mr. 
Wilkes at Boulogne, where ho caught a mili- 
tary fever, and expired in his thirty-third 
year. 

Churehill muy bo ranked as a satirist im- 
mediately afti^r Pope and Dryden, with i)er- 
haps a greater share of humour than either. 
Ho has the bitterness of Pope, with less wit 
to atone for it; but no mean share of the 
free manner and energetio plainness of Dry- 
den. After the ‘ Boseiod ’ and ‘ Apology ’ ho 
began his poem of the 'Ghost* (founded on 
the well-known story of Cock-hinol, many parts 
of which tradition reports him to have eom- 
IKisod when scarce recovered from his fits of 
druukonness. It is certainly a rambling and 
scandalous proiluction, with a few such ori- 
ginal gleams as might have crossed the brain 
of genius amidst the bile and lassitude of dis- 
sipation. The novelty of political warfare 
seems to have given a new impulse to his 
poivors in the * Prophecy of Famine,' a satire 
. on Scotland, which even to Scotchmen must 
! scorn to sheath its sting in its laugluible ex- 
; travaganeo. His poetical ' Epistle to Hogarth* 
I is remarkable, amidst its savage ferocity, for 
j one of the best paneg 3 *rio 8 that was ever Ims- 
; stowed on that painter's works. He scalps 
I; indeed oven barbarously the infirmities of the 
; man, but, on the whole, spares the laurels of 
j the artist. The following is his description of 
I Hogarth's jmwors ; — 

^ In walks of humour, in that cast of 
stylo. 

Which, probing to the quic:k, yet makes 
; us smile ; 

In comedy, his nat’rol road to fame. 

Nor let me call it by a meaner name, 

Wliero a beginning, middle, and on end 
! Are aptly join'd ; where parts on parts 
depend, 

j Each made for each, as bo<lies for their 
{ soul, 

• So as to form one true and perfect 

i whole. 
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Where a plain etcny to the eye is told, 

YHiich we eonooive the moment we 
behold, 

Hogarth unrirall'd stands, and shall 
engage 

Unrivall'd praise to the most distant age.* 

“ There are two peculiarly interesting pas- 
sages in his * Conference.’ One of them, 
expressive of remorse for his crime of se- 
duction, has been often quoted. The other i« 
a touching description of a man of independent 
spirit reduced bj* despair ami poverty to accept 
of the means of sust^ning life on humiliating 
terms. 

‘ AVliiit proof might do, what hunger 
might cflToet, 

What fainisliM nature, looking with 
neglect 

On all she once held dear, what fear, at 

slrifij i 

With fainting virtue for the means of j 

life, I 

Might make this cioward flesli, in lf>vo j 

with breath, j 

Shudirring at pain, and shrinking buck j 

from d<,‘ath, j 

In treoHoii to my soul, descend to bear. 
Trusting to fate, 1 neither know nor 
care. 

Once, — nt this hour whoso wounds 
afresh I feel, 

Which nor prosperity nor time can heal, j 

« # * * 

Those w'onnds, which humbled all that j 

firide of man. 

Which brings sm'h mighty aid to virtue’s 
plan ; 

Once, awed by fortune's most oppressive 
frown, 

By legal rapine to the earth l>ow’d down, 

My credit at last gasp, my state uiidoiic, 
Trembling to meet the shock 1 could not 
shun, 

Virtue gave ground, and black despair 
prevail’d ; 

Sinking beneath the storm, my spirits 
ftiil’d, 

Like Peter's faith.’ 

But without enumerating similar pas- 
sages, which may form an exception to the 
remark, the general tenor of his later works 
fell beneath his first reputation. His ‘ Duel- 
list ’ is positively dull ; and his ‘ (^tharn/ the 
imaginary realm of which ho feigns himself ^ 
the sovereign, is calculated to remind ns of i 
the proverbial wisdom of its sages. It was 
justly complained that he became too much an i 
echo of himself, and that Moto his short 
literary career was closed, his originality ap- > 
pea^ to be exhausted.”— Campbell’s ** Spe- ! 
cimens,” pp. 454 - 456 . See Allibone’s “ Crit. , 
Diet. Eng. Lit” ; Shaw’s ” Hist. Eng. Lit” ; ; 
GilfiUan’s Ed. of ” Cl^nrchill’s Poems.” \ 


MICHAEL BRUCE, 

** We refer our readers to Dr. Mackel vis’s 
well-known and very able * Life of poor Bmoo’ 
for his full story, and for the evidence on 
which his claim to the ‘Cuokoo* is rested. 
Apart frt)tn external evidouco, wo think that 
poem more characteristic of Bruce's genius 
than of Logan's, and have therefore ranked it 
under Bruce's name. 

“ Bruce was born on the 27th of Maroh, 
1746, at Kinnosswood, parish of Portmoak, 
county of Kinross. His father was a w^eaver, 
and Michael was the fifth of a family of eight 
children, l^oor as his parents were, they were 
iutcdligent, roligious, and most conseientious 
in tho discharge of their duties to their chil- 
dren. In the Humnier months Michael was 
sent out to herd cattle ; and one loves to 
imagine tho yoting p(M«t wrapt in his plaid, 
under a whiii-buMli, wliilo the storm was blow- 
ing, — or gazing at tho rainbow from the 
summit uf a fence,— or fuliniritig at Ix>eh- 
lovcji and its old riiiruHl ensth*, — or weaving 
around the form of Home little inaidon, henliiig 
in a neighbemring field— >Home * Joanio Morri- 
hon ’ — one of those webs of romantin early 
love whi(di are beautiful and ovaneseeni as 
tin* goHsamor, but how exquisitely reliMhod 
while they last! Say not, with one of hU 
biographers, that his ^education was rotiirdod 
by Ibis employuKUit ; ’ ho was receiving in 
tlicjM) solitary fields a kind of education which 
no school and no eollego could furuish ; nay, 
who know's but, an saw the cuckoo winging 
her way from one deep woodland rfscess to 
nnoih(;r, or heard her dull, divine monotone 
coming from tho heart of tho forost, tho g< 2 rm 
of that oxtpiisito Ktriiiii, * lotist in the kiiigitom* 
of tho hciivc^n of poetry in size, but immortal 
ill its HiuallnesH, was sown in his mind ? In 
winter he went to school, and profittsl there 
so inucli, that at fifteen (not a very early 
period, after all, for a Kcotoh student begin- 
ning his curriculum — in our day twelve was 
not an uiicoinrnoii ligc) ho was judged fit for 
going to college. And just in time a windfall 
came ac>ross the path of our pool, the mention 
of which may make many of our rfiaders smile. 
Tliis was a legacy which was left hU father by a 
relative, amounting to 200 marks, or A1 1 . 2 m. 6d. 
With this munificent sum in his pocket, Bruoo 
was sent to study at Edinburgh College. 
Hero bo became distinguished by his attain- 
ments, and particularly his taste and poetfio 
pow'ors ; and here, too, ho liecame acquainted 
with John Logan, afterwards his biographer. 
After spending three sessions at college, sup- 
portod by his parents and other friends, be 
returned to the country, and taught a Sfdiool 
at Gairney Bridge (a place famous for the 
first meeting of the first presbytery of the 
Seceders), for All 1 of saJary. Thence lie re- 
moved to ForesthiU, near AllA, where a damp 
school-room, poverty, and hard labour in 
teaching, united to tigure hie health and 
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depress his spirits. At ForcsthiU he wrote 
hSs poem * Loohloven/ which discovers no 
small doscnptivo power. Consumption began 
now to nriako its appearance, and ho returned 
to the cottage of his parents, where ho wroto 
his * Klogy on Spring,* in which ho refers with 
digniflofi pathos to his approaching dissolution. 
On tho 5th of July, 1767, this romarkaible 
youth died, aged twenty-one years and three 
months. His Bible was found on his pillow, 
marked at tho words, Jor. xxii. 10, ‘ Weep ye 
not for the dead, noithor bemoan him : but 
weep sore for him that g(K3th away : for ho 
shall return no more, nor see his native 
country.* 

*' Lord Craig wroto some timo afterwards 
an affecting paper in tho * Mirror,* recording 
tho fate, and commending tho genius of Brnco. 
John Logan, in 1770, piibiished his poems. 
In tho year 1807, tho kind-hoartod Principal 
Baird pnblishod an edition of tho pooms for 
the behoof of Bruce's mother, then an agoti 
widow. And in 1837, Dr. WilUam Mackelvio, 
Balgodio, Kinross-shire, pnblisho<l what may 
be consiclorod tho standard Life of this poet, 
along with a complete edition of his Works. 

It is impossiblo from so small a segment 
of a oirclo as Brace's life describes to infer 
with any certainty tho whole. So far as wo 
can jndge from tho fragmeuts loft, his power 
was rather in tho beautiful, than in tho sub- 
lime or in ilio strong. Tho lines on Spring, 
from the words * Now spring returns * to the 
close, form a eontinuons stream of pensive 
lovelinosfl. How sweetly ho sings in tho 
shadow of death ! Nor let us tcjo sovoroly 
blame his albiHiun to tho old Pagan mythology, 
in tho words — 

** I boar the helpless wail, tho shriek of 
woo, 

I .see the muddy wave, the dreary 
shore ; ’ 

remembering that he was still a more stmlont, 
and not recovered from that fine intoxication 
in which classical literature drenches a yonng 
imaginative soul, and that at last wo find him 
* resting in tho hopes of an otomol day.* 
' Loohloven * is the epont echo of tho * Sea- 
sons, * although, 08 wo said before, its descrip- 
tions possess considerable merit. His * Last 
Day * is more ambitious than snooossful. If 
we grant the * Cuckoo * to be his, as we are 
inclined decidedly to do, it is a sure title to 
fame, being one of tho sweetest little ptxims 
in any language. Shakspere would have been 
proud of the verse — 

* Sweet bird ! thy bower is over green, 

Tby sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year.' 

Bruce has not, however, it has always ap- 
peared to us, caught so widl os Wordsworth 
the diflbreniia of tiie ouokoo, — Its invisible. 


shadowy, shifting, supomatund character-— 
hoard, but seldom seen — ^its note so Hmited 
and olmost unearthly 

O Cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? ’ 

How fine this conception of a separated voice 
— ‘ Tho viewless spirit of a lonely sound,’ 
plaining in tho woods as if seeking for some 
incarnation it cannot find, and sa^ldening the 
spring groves by a note so contmdictnry to 
tho genius of tho season. In referenoo to the 
note of tho cuckoo wo find tho following re- 
marks among the fragments from the oonimoii- 
placo book c»f Dr. Thomas Brown, printed by 
Dr. Welsh : — ‘The name of tlio cuckoo has 
generally been considered as a very pure 
instance of imitative harmony. But in giving 
that name, wo have most unjustly dofrautled 
the poor bird of a iiortion of its vorj' small 
variety of sound. The second syllabic is not 
a more echo of tho first ; it is tho soliiid ro- 
versod, Like tho reading of a sotadic lino ; and 
to preserve tho strictness of tho imitation wo 
should give it tho name of Ook-koo.' This i i 
tho prose of tho cuckoo after its poetry.*’ 
8uch is Gilfillan's eloquent tribute to tho 
genius of Bruce ; wo must, however, give tiic 
authorship of the “ Cuckoo ” to T.ogan. — 
(liirdlan's “ Less-known Brit. Poets,” vol. iii., 
pp, M3- 146. See AlUboiie's ” Crit. Diet. 
Ktig. Lit.”; Chambers’s ** Cyc. Eng. Lit.”; 
Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.” 


JOHN LOGAN. 

“ John Logan was born in tho year 1748. 
Ho was tho son of a farmer at Sontra, in the 
p.ariMh of Fola, Mid-Lothian. He was educated 
for tho church at Edinburgh, where he became 
intimate with Robertson, afterwards tho his- 
torian. So. at least, Campbell assorts ; but 
ho strangely calls him a student of the same 
standing, whereas, in fact, Bobertson saw 
light in 1721, and had been a settled minister 
five years before Iiogon was bom. After 
finishing his studios he became tutor in tho 
family of Mr. Sinclair of Ulbster, and the late 
well-known Sir John Sinclair w*as one of his 
pupils. Wlion licensed to preach, Logan be- 
cauie popular, and was in his twenty-fifth 
year appointed one of the ministers of South 
Leith. In 1781 he read, in Edinburgh, a 
course of looturea on the Philosophy of 
History, and in 1782 he printed one of them, 
on the Government of Asia. In the same 
year he published a volume of poems, which 
were well reoeived. In 1783 be w^eatragedy 
called * Bunnymede,* which was, owii^ to 
i some imagined Inoeudiaiy matter, prohibited 
from being acted on the London beards, but 
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^ which was produced on the Ediubui^h stance, 
and afterwards published. This, alon^ with 
some alleged irregularities of conduct on the 
I part of Logan, tendo<l to alienate liis fioek, 

I and he was inducetl to retire on a small 

I annuity. He betook himself to Ixmdon, where, 
in conjunction with the liov. Mr. Thomson — 

I who had loft the parish of Monziovaird, in 
I Perthshire, owing to a scaxulal — he wrote for 
! the ' English Review.’ and was eniployed to 
) defend \Varron Hastings. This he did in an 
able manner, although a well-known story 
describes him as listening to Sheridan, on the 
Oude case, with intense interest, and oz(*laiin- 
ing, after the first hour, * This is mere dc'cla- 
niation without proof * — after the next two, 

‘ This is a man of extraonl inary ])owerH ' — and 
ore the cio’^o of the matchless oration, ‘ Of all 
I the monsters in history. Warrou H:istings is 
’ the vilest.' ls)gau dio<i in the year 1788, in 
his lislgings, Marlborough StriH?i. His ser- 
mons were published sliortl.v after hit* death, 
and if parts «)f them ar<\ us is ullegetl. pilfered 
i from a Swiss di\ixiu (George Joachim ZolH- 
kofer), lliey have not remained cxelusively , 
with the thief, .sineo no seniions have been 
so often reproducoil in Scottish pulpits as the 
elegant orations issued under the name of 
Log.au. 

' ** Wo htivo already dcolliKsl to outer on the 

I controversy about * The Ctteko<j,* intimating, 

, however, <»ur belief, founded portly u|>on 
I Logan's unsenipuloiiH eliaruetcr ami partly on 
internal ovblenco, that it w^as originally written 
I by Hriico, but probably polished to its present 
porfeetion by I^ogan, whose other writings 
give 11 .S rather the impression of a man of 
I varieil accomplishments and excellent taste, 
i than of deep feeling or original genius. If 
1 Logan were not the author of ‘ The Cuckoo,* 

* tliore was a special basene'^s connected with 
; the fmd, that when Rurko sought him out in 
I Pldinburgh, solely from his admiration of iliat 
) poem, he owned the soft and false irapeach- 

* ment, and rolled os a s\v(Mit morsel praise from 
I the greatest man of the age, which he knew 

was the rightful due of another.” — UilfiUan's 
' **Lcss-kn own Brit. Poets,” pp. 268-208. 


* THOMAS WARTON. 

<^Thoinni! Warion, horn 1728, died 1790, 

* was descended from an ancient family, whose 
residence was a^ Beverley, in Yorkshire. One 
of his ancestors was Imighted in the civil 

' wars, for his adherence to Charles I. ; but by 
the failare of the same cause, the estate of the 
family was oonfisoaied, and they were unable 
j to maintaiu'the rank of gentry. The Toryism 
I of the historian of English poetry was, there- 
i fore, hereditary. His father was felloir of 
1 Magdalen College, Oxford; professor of poetry 
j in that nniyeraity ; and yicar of Basingstoke, 
1 


in Hants, and of Cobham, in Surrey. At the 
age of sixteen our author was admitted a oom* 
mouer of Trinity College, Oxford, of which he 
continued a member, and an ormuiieut, for 
forty-seven years. His fimt t>oetieal appear* 
ance in i>rint has been iroecHl to five * Eolognos’ 
in blank verse i the scenes of which are hud 
among the shepherds, oppresHml by the wars 
in itcrmaiiy. They appeanMi in Pcarch's 
* Supplement to Dodsley's Collection of Fugi- 
tive l*iooes.’ Wartoxi disavowed those * Ko- 
logucs ' in his rii»er years. They lire not dis- 
creditable to him as the verM's of a boy ; but 
it was a su|»erfluotis ofTcring to ibc public, to 
subjoin them to his other works, in Mr. 
Chalmers's edition of the British Pmds. His 
poem, ^Tlie rieasun's of Melancholy,' was 
written not long after. As the (a>iiipnsiiioii of 
a youth, it is eiiiiilod ti» a very nidiilgi'iit con- 
sideration : and porhups it gives {troiiUHo of a 
sensibility, v\hi(*h his Kiibs<M|neiii pesdry did 
not fulfil. It was profeHsinlly writbm in his 
sevontianith, but pllbll^hcMl in his nineteenth 
year. sf> that it must be considenul as U'siify- 
ing tint stutoof his gcniiiM at the latter penisl ; 
for until his wc>rk bail pat-sed through the 
pn*Hs, he would continne to improve it. In 
the year 1719 he published his * Triumph of 
Isis,' in iinswer to Masotrs pmdii'iil attack on 
the loyalty of Oxford. The Is^st passage ill 
iluH piece, begitining with the lines^ 

* Ye fretted pinnacles, yo fanes Hubliincv 
Ye towers, that wear the mossy vcht of 
time,' 

discovers that fondness for the beauties of 
architecture, which was an absolute poKsion in 
the breast of Warton. Joseph Warton relates 
that, at an early jKiriod of their ymiih, his 
brother and ho were taki^ii by their fallier to 
see Windsor Castle. Old J>r. Warton com- 
plained, that whilst the rest of the party ex- 
pressed delight at the iiiagnifi<*eni speetuHe, 
lliomas marie no remarks ; but Joseph Warton 
justly observes, that the silence of his brother 
was only a proof of the rlepth of his pbifisure ; 
tliat he was really absorhoti in the enjoyment 
of the sight; an«l that his subsequent fondness 
for * castle imagery,* he brOieved, might be 
traccrl to the impression wliieh liu then re- 
ceived from Windsor Castle. 

In 1750 he took the degree of a master of 
arts ; and in the following year Hueca*oderl to a 
fellowship. In 1754 he published his * Gliser- 
vations on Spenm-r's >'a4.'ry i|ueen,* in a single 
volume, which bo aftcrwarrls expaiuksl into 
two volumes, in the edition of 1762. In thin 
work he minutely analyses the Classic and 
Romantic sources of Sponser*s fiction ; and so 
far enables na to estimate the power of the 
poet*s genius, that we can compare the eeat- 
iered ore of hU fanciful moteri^ wiUi their 
transmuted appearance in the * YtJtty t^ieen.’ 
This work, probably, oontributed to his ap- 
pointment to the profesoonhip of poetry, in 
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iiniTer»ity, in 1757, which he held, aocord- 
inR to ouHtom, for ten years. While possessed 
of that chair, ho delivered a oonne of lectures 
on poetry, in which he introduced his transla- 
tions from the Greek Anthology, as well as 
the Kabsiaiice of his remarks on the* Bucolic 
poetry of the Greeks, which were afterwards 
ptiblishod in his edition of Theocritus. In 
1758 he asHiMtod Dr. Johnson in the * Idler,* 
with Nos. 33, 93, and 9G. About the same 
time he published, without name or date, * A 
Doscriptibn of the City, College, and Cathedral 
of Wh^ihoster;* and a humorous account of 
Oxford, intended to burlesque the popular 
description of that place, entitled, *A Com- 
panion to the Guide, or a Guide to the Com- 
panion.' He also published anonymously, in 
1758, * A Selection of Latin Metrical Inscrip- 
tions.* 

“ Warton’s clerical profession forms ne very 
prominent part of his history. Ho hiul an 
indistinct and hurried articulation, which was 
peculiarly unfavourable to his pulpit oratory. 
His ambition was directed to other objects, 
than preferment in the church, and ho was 
above solicitation. After having served the 
cuTJUty of Woodstock for nine years, as well as 
his avocations would tiormit, ho was appointed, 
in 1774, to the small living of Kiddingtoit, in 
Oifordshiro ; and, in 1785, to the donative of 
Hill Forranco, in Somersetshire, by bis own 
college. 

“ The great work to which the studies of 
his life were stilwcrvient, was Ins * History of 
English l^)otry.* an umleriaking which had 
lieeii successively projected by Pope ami Gray. 
Those writers hail suggested the imposing 
plan of ‘ arranging the British poets, not by 
their ohronotogical sticcession, but by their 
different schools. Warton deliberately re- 
liiiqiiishod this schomo ; because ho felt that it 
was iinpraittieablo, except in a very vague and 
genortil manner. Poetry is of too spiritual a 
nature to ivdmit of its authors being exactly 
grottpeil, by a Linnteon system of olnssifiention. 
Striking rosembliuices and distiiiotions will, no 
doubt, lie found among poets ; but the shades 
of variety and gnulation are so infinite, that 
to bring every comixiser within a given line of 
resomblnnco, would roiptire a now language in 
the philosophy of taste. Warton, therefore, 
mlopteti the simpler idea of tracing our poetry 
by its chronological progress. The work is 
certainly provokingly digressive, in many 
places, and those who have subsecpiently exa- 
minchl the same subject have often complaine<l 
of its inueeumeies ; but the chief cause of 
those inaccuracies was that boldness and ex- 
tent of research, which makes the work so 
useful and entertaining. Those who detocte^l 
his mistakes have been, in no small degree, in- 
debted to him for thoir power of detecting them. 
The first vqlume of his 'History* appoareil 
in 1774 ; the second in 1778 ; and the third in 
1781. Of the fourth volume only a few sheets 
were printed ; and the account of our poetry. 


which he meant to have extended to the last 
century, was continued only to the reign of 
Elisabeth. 

*• In the year 1785 he was appointed to the 
Camden Professorship of History, in which 
sitnation he delivered only one inaugural dis- 
sertation. In the same year, upon the death 
of Whitehead, he received the lanreateship. 
His odes wore subjected to the ridicule of «the 
Bolliad ; but his head filled the laurel with 
more learning than it had encompassed for 
a hundred years. 

“ In his sixty-second year, after a life of 
uninterrupted good health, ho was attacked 
by the gout; went to Bath for a cure, and 
returned, as he imagined, perfectly recovered ; 
but his appearance betrayed that hi.s constitu- 
tion had received a fatal shock. At the close 
of an evening, which he had spent with more 
than ordinary cheerfulness, in the oommon- 
hall of his collogo, ho was seized with a para- 
lytic stroke, and expired on tho following 
day. 

" Some amusing eccentricities of his cha- 
racter are mentioned by tho writer of his life 
(Dr. Mant), which the last editor of tho 
‘ Britisli Poets * blames that biographer for 
introducing. I am far from joining in thi.s 
censure. It is a miserable system of biography,, 
that would never allow us to smile at the 
foibles and peculiarities of its subject. Tho 
historian of English poetry would sometimes 
forget his own dignity, so far as to drink ale, 
and smoko tobacco with men of vulgar coiitli- 
tion; either wishing, as some have gravely 
uUegeil, to study uiuiisguiscd and unlcttcTOil 
human nature, or, which is more ]>robablc, to 
enjoy a heartier laugh, and broader hnmonr 
than cotild be found in polite society. Ho was 
also passionately fond (not of critical, but) of 
military reviews, and delighted in martial 
music. Tho same strength of association 
which made him enjoy tho sound of ' tho spirit- 
stirring drum,' led liim to bo a constant and 
curious explorer of tho architectural monu- 
ments of chivalrous times ; and, during his 
summer excursions into tho country, ho always 
committed to i>ai>or tho remarks which ho hod 
miule on ancient buildings. During his visits 
to his brother, Dr. J. Warton, the reverend 
professor became on associate and confidant in 
all the sports of tho schoolboys. When engaged 
with them in somo cnlinary occupation, and 
when alarmed by the sudden approach of the 
master, he has been known to hide himself in 
a dark comer of tho kitchen : and has been 
dragged from thence by tho Doctor, who harl 
taken him for some great boy. He also used 
to help the boys in their exercises, generally 
patting in as many faults as would disguise 
the assisfance. 

** Evmry Englishman who values the litera- 
ture of his country must fed himself obliged 
to Warton as a poetioal antaquaiy. As a poet, 
he is ranked by his brother Joseph in the 
school of Spenser and Milton ; bnt^his dassi- 
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fication can only bo admitted with a full 


nnderatandingof the unmensodiotaace between 
bim jfuid hie great mafitera. He bad, indeed, 

* spelt tbe fabled rbyme i* he abounds in allu- 
sions to tbe romantio subjects of Spenser, and 
be is a«.8ediilous imitator of the rich l^’idcal 
manner of Milton : but of the tenderness and 
peculiar harmony of Spenser he has caught 
nothing ; and in ^s resemblance to Milton, he 
is the heir of his phraseology more than his 
spirit. His imitation of manner, however, is 
not confined to Milton. His stylo often ex- 
hibits a very composite order of poetical arclii- 
tecture. In his verses to Sir Joshua Ro^^uolds, 
for instance, ho blends the point and succinct- 
ness of Pope with the richness of the cider j 
and more fanciful school. It is one of his ! 
happiest compositions ; and, in this case, the | 
intermixture of styles lias no uuploasing effect. 
In others, he often tastelessly and elaborately 
unites his affectation of antiquity, with the 
oase-hardouod gracros of mo^Ieni polish. 

“ If W'O judge of him by tlio character <»f llio 
majority of his laeces, I belicM* that fifty out 
of sixty of them arc such, that wc should tic»t 
bo anxious to give them a second perusal. 
From that proportion of his works, I coin vivo 
that an unprejudiced reader would proiuiunco 
him a florid, unafi'ecting duscriber, wh<».so 
images are i>lentifully scattered, but witlumt 
scle«ti<»n or relief. To contlne «)ur view, how- 
ever, in some seven or eight of his bapjuer 
pieces, wo shall find, in these, a considerable 
degree of gr:ii»hic p<m»cr, of fati<*y, and anima- 
tion. His ‘ Vers<*s to Sir Joshua l{cyii(»lda * 
aro s]>lciuUtl ainl spirited. There is also 'a 
softness aiul swccIiio.sh in liis o<lo ^^niitlcd 
‘ The Hamlet.’ which is the more welcome, for 
being rare in his productions;' and bis * (.!ru- 
.sjulo* and ‘ (Iravo of Arthur* havo a genuine 
air of martial and minstrul oiiihusiasni. Those 
pieces oxliibit, to tin* host advantage, the ino^t 
.striking feattirc of his poetical chameter, wliitdi 
was a fondness for the reeolloctions of ebi- 
valry, .and a minute intim.a<*y of imagination 
with it.s gorgeous ro'tidcnccs, uml iin|)osing 
’Spectacles. 'J'he spirit of chivalry, he may 
indeed be .sniil to have revived in the poetry 
of modern times. His memory was richly 
sloroil w’ith all the nuit><»rials for dcscri)>tion 
that can bo got from books ; and lie seems not 
to have been without an original enthusiasm 
for tho.so objects which excito stnmg assoftia- 
tions of roganl and wonder. Whether he 
would have ever looked with inic^rest on a 
hhephenrs cottage, if ho had not found it 
describetl by Virgil or Theocritus, may be 
fairl3’ doubted ; but objects of terror, splen- 
dour, and magnificence, are evidently ooii- 
gcniiiJ to his fancy. He is very impressive 
in sketching the apt>earance of an ancient 
Gothic castle, in the following linos : 

‘H4rh o’er the trackless heath, at midnight 
seen. 

No more the windows, ranged in long 
amyr. 


(Where the tall abaft and firetted nook 
between 

Thick ivy twines) the taper'd ritoa 
betray.’ 

His memory was storc<l with an unoommon 
I portion of that knowledge which aapplies 
i materials for picturesipie description ; and his 
universal acquaintance with our poets supplied 
him vriili expression, ho as to answer the full 
tlcmaiid of his original ideas. Of his poetio 
invention, in the fair sense of the woril, of his 
depth of sou.sibi]ity, or of liin powers of refleo* 
tion, it is not ho easy to say anything favour- 
able.” — Camplioirs SpocimonH,” pp. G18-620, 
8eo Oilfillau’s ** Less-known British Poets.** 


JOSEPH WAKTON, 

“Joseph Wartnii, l»orn 1722, died 1800, son 
to the vicar of Basingstoke, and ehlor brother 
: to the hist»»riun <»f Kiiglixh pm-try, was bom 
I in till) liousc of luH matcnial griuififather, the 
' iicv. Joseph Kiobardson, rector of Oiinsfold, 
ill Surrey. He wuh (•hioily educated at home 
, by his father, Hr. Warion, till hiM foiirteonth 
I year, when hi* was ailinitied on the foundation 
! <if Wiiichcstcr tV)llcgi). He was there the 
schoolfellow and intimaiu of t’olHiis, the 

• poet ; tiiid, in conjunction with him and 

• anot.lier youth, wbosc^ mane was Totnkyiis, he 
j Rent, to the * Ocntlemau's Magazine ' three 
, picc4‘H of poetry, which were highly com- 
, tiieitded in that miscellany. In 171>0, being 
i stiperannuaUNl, he left Winchester School, 

' and luiving misKed a ]»roHcmtaiion to New 
! College, Cxfonl, was eiiteriid a commoiter at 
' that of Oriel. At the iiniv(*rKity he eomposod 
] his two pocitiH, * ’J'ho K'nt liiiKiaHi,’ and * ’J'ho 
! Dying Indian,’ and a saliricral pn>se sketch, in 
’ imitation of 1^* Sage, entitled * Ifiinolagh/ 

: which bis editor, Mr. Wof»ll, has iiiHcrled in 

the volume that conluitiH his life, letters, and 
poems. Having taken the dcgnai of bachelor 
of arts at Oxford, in 171t, he waH ordained on 
Ills father's ciinu'.v at Basingstoke. At iho 
end of two years, he nanovcsl from thenco to 
do duty at Chelsea, vrhero he caught the small- 
pfix. Having left that pla(;c, for change of 
air, he <lid not return to it, on account of 
some fiisagrt^anent with the pariKhioners, but 
ofliciattMl for a few memtbs at Cluiwton and 
Hrc»xford, and then resumed his rosidenee a;t 
Ba-ing^tol<c. In the same year, 1746, he 
piibiislo'd a volume of his 'Odes,' in the preface 
to which ho expressed a fao{K» that they would 
bo regarded as a fair attempt to bring poeity 
V«ack from tbe moralizing and didactic taste ^ 
: the age U> the truer chanxuds of fancy and 
dc-cription. Collins, our author's immortal 
contemporary, also published his ‘Odes 'in the 
^amo month of the same year. He realised, 
^ with tbe liand of genius, that idea of highly 
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MMMlItod «nd piotnroMiiieoompOfl&tioii, which 
WArUm oo&tempUied with the eye of taste. 
IBM CoIUtim’s works were tisher^ in with 
BO manifesto of a design to regenerate the 
taste of the ago, with no pretensions of 
erofsting a now or reooverod standard of ex* 
oellenoe. 

*’ In 1748 our author was proHonted by the 
Dnko of Bolton to the routory of Wihslado, 
when he imme<1iatoly married a lady of that 
neighbonrhooil, Miss Daman, to whom ho had 
been for some time attoohod. Ho had not 
boon long settled it| his living, when ho was 
invited by his patron to accomiiaiiy him to the 
sonth of Franco. The Dnehess of Bolton was i 
then in a oonfirmed dropsy, and his Graco, . 
anticipating hor doath, wished to have a Pro* 
testant clergyman with him on the Continent, 
who might marry him, on the first intoUigonco 
of his consort's death, to tho Jofly with whom 
he lived, and who wa«t universally known by 
tho name of Polly Pooehuni. Dr. Wartoii 
oompliod with this proposal, to which (as his 
oironmstonoos wore narrow) it must bo hoped 
that hU poverty oonsontod rathor than hU 
will. ‘ To those * (says Mr. Wool!) ‘ who have 
opjoyod tlio rioh and varied troasitro.s of Dr. 
"Warton's oonvorHation, wlio liavo Imcii das/lcd 
by tho brilliancy of his wit, and in.^triicted by 
tho ocnieness of his undorstanding, 1 need 
not Muggcrit how truly enviable was the jour- 
ney which his follow -travellers accompliMhofi 
through tho French provinces to Monlaubun.’ 

It may be doubted, however, if the French 
provinces were exactly tlie hcciiu, where his 
fellcpw-travoUcrs were most likely to ho lii- 
striietcd by tho ocubmoss of Dr, Worton’s 
obsorvaiions \ ns ho was unable to S|»eak tho | 
language of the ocNintry, and could have no | 
information from fonugiiors, except’ what he | 
could now and then oitort from tho barliarons 
Latin of some Irish fnor. Ho was himself 
so for from being dolightoil or e<lifiod by lits 
pilgrimago, that for private reasons (as hU 
biographer states), and from iinpationoo of 
being restored to his family, he reiurnod home, 
without having acooroplishoii tho object for 
wbieh tho Duke had token him abroad. Ho 
set out for Bordeaux in a oourior's cart ; but 
beii^ dreadfully jolted in that veluole, he 
qnittfMl it, and, having joined some carriers 
bi Brittany, oamo homo by way of St, Malo. 

A month after his roturu to Bnglaitd, the 
Duohoss of Bolton died; and our author, 
imagining that hia patron would, possibly, 
have the docenoy to remain a widower for a 
few we^, wrote to his Grace, ofiTering to join 
him iimaediately. But the Duhe hod no 
ndnd to delay his nuptiabi ; ho was joined to 
PuUy by a ProMtant olorgyman, who was 
found BpcB the epo ^ ; and oar authoP thus 
missed reviputd of the only action of hia 
BCe whiidi earn be eaid to throw a btemiah on 
Ii4 lesisMeble BMMMxry, 

the year 1748*8 he had begun, and la 
1753 he AaMed end puhiiahed^ an edition of 


Virgil in English and Latin. To this work 
Warburton eontributod a dissertation on the 
sixth book of the .£neid ; Attorbuiy furnished 
a commentary on the character of lapis ; and 
tho laureate Whitehead, another on the shield 
of iEnoas. Many of the notes were taken 
from the best commentators on Virgil, par- 
ticularly Catron, and Segrais : some were 
supplied by Mr. Spence ; and others, relating 
to tho soil, climate, and customs of Italy, by 
Mr. Holdsworth, who had resided for many 
years in that country. For tho English of 
the ./Eneid, ho adopted the translation by 
Pitt. Tho life of Virgil, with throe essays 
on paHti»ral, didactic, and epic poetry, and a 
poetical version of tho Eclogues and OoorgicM, 
constituted his own part of the work. This 
translatioa may, in many instances, be found 
more faithful and concise than Dryden's ; but 
it wants that elastio and idiomatic freedom, 
by which Drydeu rooonoilos ns to his faults ; 
and exhibits rather the diligence of a scholar 
than the spirit of a poet. Dr. Harowood, in 
his view of tho classics, accuses tho Latin 
text of iticorrei'iness. Shortly after tho ap- 
pearance of hia Virgil, he took a share in tho 
IMtriodioal pa|jcr * The Adventurer,' and con- 
tributed twenty -four numbers, which have 
boon generally osteemod the ino-it valuable in 
tho work. 

In 175 1 he was instituted to the living of 
Tiiuworth, on tho presentation of the Jc^rvoiso 
family; and in 1755 was oleeiod seeoud master 
of Winchester School, with tho niauagemuiit 
and advantage of a boarding-house. In tho 
following year Lord Lyttelton, who had sub- 
mitted a part of his * History of Henry II.' to 
his rovisal, iM'stoweil a scarf upon him. Ho 
found leisure, at thin |)cri(Ml, to cnniinonco his 
' Essay oil the Writings and Genius of Pope/ 
which he dedicated to Young, without sub* 
senbing his name. But ho was soon, and it 
would apiioar with his own tacit i>cnnission, 
generally pnmoiinced to bo its author. 
Twenty-six years, however, elap^'cil before he 
von to rod to complete it. Dr. Joiinson said, 
that this was owing to his not liaving been 
able U> bring the public to be of liis opinion 
as to Pope. Another n^ason has boon assigned 
for his inactivity. Warburton, the guaHiau 
of Pope's fame, was still alive ; and he was 
the xealous and useful friend of our author's 
brother. The prelate died in 1779, and in 
1782 Dr. Warton publiriied his extended and 
finished Essay. If the suppositioii that he 
abstained, from embroiling himself by the 
question about I^ope with Warburton be true, 
it wiU at least impress us with an idea of hia 
patience ; for it was bo secret that Buflltead 
was supplied by Warburton with materials for 
a life of Pope, in whioh he attacked Dr. War- 
ton with abniidaat severity ; but bi which he 

entangled himeetf, mom tlM hU adversary, in 
i the ooaiee-epun yebes of hU special pieadiiig. 
i TlmEsesy» for atiami, raised Bp to him aaollMr 
I eaessy, to whom Ua omidaol kas evmi aa air 
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and aorrespondoiiQa with Bonis aro too well 
known to Mqoire to bo notioed at length here. 
He published a paper of no unali netrit in the 
* Encyclopasdia Ehitannica ' on Blindness, and 
is the an&or of a work entitled * Paraclesis ; 
or. Consolations of Beligion,,' — which surely 
none re<|oire more than the blind. He died of 
a nervous fever on the 7th of July, 1791, so 
far fortunate that he did not live to see the 
min of his immortal protei^t^ 

Blaoklock was a most amiable, (gonial, and 
benevolent bein^f. Ho was somoiiukcs subject 
to melanchiily — unlike many of the blind, and 
one especially, wlioiu we name not, but who, 
still livinf^, l)enrs a strikin}? resemblance to 
Blocklmk in 6ni»no.sH of mind, warmth of 
heiirt, and hi(ch-toiied piety, but who is ehcorful 
as the day. As to his poetry, it is undoubtedly 
wonderful, considcriiipr the oireiim stances of 
its prodiiution, if not per so. Dr. John^ii 
says to Boswell, — ‘ As Bhicklock had the 9m- 
fortune to bo blind, wo may bo absolutely sure 
that the passofres in his ikh^tuh dom^ripiivo of 
visible objects are coinhinatiaus of what ho 
rcmcMnbored of the works of other writers who 
conld sec. Tliat foolish fellow S]K*ncc has 
laboured to explain phildtophically how liliutk- 
lock may have done, by his own faculiiiis, what 
it is impossible ho should do. The solution, 
os I have fpvcn it. is plain. Suppose 1 know 
a man to ho so lame that he is absolutely in- 
capable to move himself, and I (ind him in a 
difFereiit room from that in whi<?h I left him, 
shall I pa74/le myself with idle conjectures that 
perhaps liis nurvos have, by some unknown 
chaiijfis all at once become olfectivo? No, 
sir ; it is clear how ho pot into n difieront room 
— ho was c'Aukiy:i>.' 

** Perhaps there is a fallacy iii this aomo* 
vrhat do{jrmatic statement. Perhaps the blind 
are not so utterly dark but they may have 
certain dim simulacra of external objects 
before tlieir ej'es and minds. Apart from this, 
however, Blacklock^s poetry endures only from 
its connection nvith author's misfortune, 
and from the fact that through the irloom he 
fpropod jrrcatly to find and Yfive the bominfi' 
hand of the peasant poet the squeeze of a 
kindred spirit, — kindrorl, we mean, in feeling 
and heart, although very far removed in 
strength of intellect and genius.* '-—OilflUan’s 

licss-known British Poets.** vol. iiL, pp. 
279, 289. See Allibone's ** Crit. Diet. Eng. 
lit.*', Beeten*s “Diet. Univ. Biog.'* 


WILLIAM HATWABD EGBERTS. 

** William Hayward Roberta, bom 1745, died 
179P. He jraa edueated at Eton, and fiom 
tkedoe was deeted to King's College, Cam- 
biidge, where he took the degree of master of 
asts, 1 ^ of doctor in divinity. From being 
an luidsrmaster at Eton he finallj rose to tw , 


provost of the ooUege, in the year 17S1. He ^ 
was also chaplain to the Icilit* mad fe^tor of 
Faniham Royal« in Bnoktoghamshire* • In 
1771 ho pubUshed, in three parted ^ A F6eU- 
cal Essay on the Attributes and Frovidenoe 
of the Deity.* Two years idterwai4*» *A 
Poetical Epistle to Christopher Anatoy^ on 
the English Poets, ohiotly those whb had. 
written in blank verse;' and in 1774, his 
po(»m of 'Jndali Restored,* a work of no 
common merit." — Coiiipbcirs " Spocimeni,*^ 
p. 928. 


THOMAS PENROSE. 

Thomas Penrose, bom 1743, died 1779. 
The history of PonroHo displays a dash of 
warlike adventure, w^hioh lias selihim on* 
Uvoticd the biography of our poets. Uo was 
not Icil to the profession of arms, like Clas* 
coiguo, by his poverty, or like Quarles, Dave* 
nant, and Waller, by political circunisianoes ; 
but, in a mere tit of juveuilo ardour, gave up 
his studies at Oxfonl, when« he was preparing 
to b(u'<»mc a clergyman, and loft the banners 
of the church for those of the hatt.lo. This 
was in the Hummer of 1792, when the unfor- 
tunate cx|>odition agaiiiHt lUionos Ayres sailed 
under the command of Captain Macnamara. 
It oonsiHtod of three whips ; tho ‘ lA>rd Clive,* 
of 94 guns ; the ' Ambusoodo,' of 40, on board 
of which Penrose acted as Houteuant of ma- 
rines ; the ' Gloria,' of 38 ; and some inferior 
vessels. Preparatory to an attack on Buenos 
Ayres, it was docniod necessary to begin with 
the capture of Nova t7olonia, and the ships 
approached closely to the fortross of that 
exilement. Tlie men wore in high spirits; 
military music sounded on board ; while the 
new uniforms anil polished arms of tho 
marines gave a splendid a]ipearauce to tho 
scone. Penrose, tho night before, had written 
and despatched to his mistress in England a 
poetical arldross, which evinced at once tho 
afibciioii and serenity of lus hoartf on the eve 
of danger. The gay preparative was foUowerl 
by a heavy fire of several hours, at the end of 
which, when the .Spanish batteries were almost 
silenced, and our countrymen in immediate 
expectation of seeing the enemy strike hie 
colonrs, th€» Lord Clive was found to be on 
fire : and the same moment which disoovered 
the flames showed tho imfiossibility of extfai* 
guishing them. A dreadftU spod^le was then 
exhibit^. Men who had the imitaat before 
assured tbemselvos of wealth and epoqneali, 
were seen crowding to tho sides of tba' slij{»| 
with the dreadful alternative of peririrng . 
fire or waimr. Tho enemy's fire was vedOimed 
at the sight of their calaniity. Oat bf 
namara's orew, of 340 men, ^y .78 vrece 
saved. PeiuxMmescsiped^witbliiajIfoonbo^ 
the * Ambnscado,* b^xeoebred n 
action; and the atpbaeqLQ^rt tsttdira^ wMeh 
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.lie undorwent, in a prieo-filoop, in which he 
was Mtationcd, niined the stren^h of his oon* 
stitption. JZo roturnod to Eni^land ; resumed 
his studios at Oxford; and harinfr taken 
orders, accepted of tlio curacy of Newbury, in 
Berkshire, of which his father was the reotor. 
Ho resided there for nine years, haviuff married 
the lady already alludod to, whoso name was 
Mary Siocock, A friend at last rosoned him 
from this obscure situation, by prcrfcntinip him j 
with the rootr>ry of Beakiniftou and Standor- 
wiok, in Somersetshire, worth about J6500 a 
year. But ho came to iiis preforment too late 
to enjoy it. Mis health havinif never r<K;o- 
voTcd from the slujok of his American service, 
obliifod him, as a last remedy, to try the hot 
wells at Bristol, at which place ho expired, in 
his thirty-sixth year.** — Campbell's “Spo- 
oimons/' p. 5G1. 


SIR JOHN JIGNRY MOORE. 

“ Sir John Moore, Bart., bom ITJiO, died 
1780. 'rhi« intcrcMtififf and proinisin^C young* j 
man dlcMl of a decline in his twouty-fourth i 
year.’'— CampboU's Spocitneus,*' j 


RICHARD JAOO. 

“Riciiard Jufro, horn 17t.'i, died 1781, the 
author of * Edge- 1 (ill,' a dencriptivo poem, 
was vicar of Suittcrflold, near Straiford-on- 
Avon. Shcnbtoiu\ who knew him at Oxford, 
whore Jii|;r'> was a sixar, used tt> visit him 
privately, it being thought hciioath the dig- 
nity of a cmiiiiioner to be intimate with a ' 
Htudoxitof that rank, and continued his friend- j 
ship for him through life.’' — Campboirs } 
SpooimoiiH." I 


light, airy, and pleasant, but his royal odes 
possess m|iiy faults. He wrote an * Apology * 
for his own life, which is very amusing, as it 
depiots many of his own foibles and peculiari- 
ties with oonslderable candour. His son 
Tlioophilus followed, for a short time, the 
theatrical profession, luid wrote a ballad opera 
called ‘ Pattie and Peggy.' Bom 1703, died 
on his passage to Ireland, 1758." — Bocton's 
"Diet. Univ. Biog." See Allibono's "Crit. 
Diet. Kng. Lit." 


JAMES BEATTIE. 

"James Beattie was bom in 1735 in the 
parish of J.:i\vronoo Kirk, in Kincardine- 
shire, Scol'ind. His father, who routed 
a small {.^rm in Lawrence Kirk, died when 
tke poet was only soveu years old ; but the 
loMS of a protector was happily supplied to 
him by his ohlor brother, who kept him at 
school till ho obtaiucHl a bursary at the 
Marischul College, Aberdeen. At that univer- 
sity ho took the dogroo of master of arts ; 
and, at ninoteoti, he entered on tho study of 
divinity, supporting himsolf . in the moon 
time by ieachittg a seliool in tho noighhouring 
parish. Whilst ho was in this obscure 
sitiiaiion, some pioccH of verse, which ho 
transmitted to Iho Scottish Mftgazinc, gaiuoil 
him a little lo«wl colebrit}'. Mr. Cardoii, an 
cminont Scsottish lawyer, aft« rwards Lord 
OardcnHioiic, and T*ord Monboddo, eMet)unigcd 
him as an ingenious young man, and iiitro- 
tluced him to the tables of the neighhoiiring 
g^uitry ; an honour not usually extoiuied to a 
parixdiiul sehoolinaster. In 17.57, lio stood 
candidate for the place of u.shor in the high- 
sohool of Aherdoeii. Ho was foiled by a com- 
|H*tiU>r who «ur|»a.“‘sod !^im in the miiiuiim of 
I .atiii grammar ; but his charm?ter os a scholar 
suffered so little by tho disjippointmont, that 
at the next vacancy ho was called to the plooo 
without a trial. Ho had not been long at tbis 
school, when, in 1761, he published a volume 


OOLLEY CIBBER. 

“Colley CihlKir, bom in London 1671, died 
1757, an English poet and play-wTitor. the eon 
of Oabriel Cibl>or, the sculptor, served in tho 
army of tho prince of Orange at the Bevolu- 
itoxi, and i^ter wants wemt on iho stage ; but 
not attaiumg to eminence us on actor, tumo^l 
his attention to dramatic* writing. His drat 
phty was * love's Lost Shift,* which was per- 
formotl in 1695, and met with great apidouae : 
after which ho wrote a number of others. HU 
best work is considered to be tlio * Ckrcicss 
Husband,* performed in 1704 ; but tho * Non- 
^rot * brought him the most fame and profit. 
George 1., \o whom it was defeated, pre- 
eeutod him with J6300, and appointed hm to 
Hio oIBco of Poot-lanreato. Hie eomediee are 


of Original Poems and Transliitions which (it 
s|>eaks much for tho critical clemency of the 
times) wore favonnibly received, and highly 
ciunmendcd in the English Review's. So little 
satisfied was the author himself with those 
early effusions, that, excepting four, which he 
admitted to a subsequent edition of hU works, 
ho wros anxious to have them consigned to 
oblivion ; and ho destroyed every copy of the 
volume which ho conltl procure. About the 
ago of twenty-six, be obtained the ehi^ of 
Moral Philosophy in the Marisehid College of 
I Aberdeen, a promotion which he must have 
owed to his genend reputation in literature ; 
bat it is singular, that the friend who first 
proposed to solicit tho High ConstaUe of 
Scotland to obtain this appmntimmt, shoidd 
have grounded the pTop4)i^ on the merit of 
Baatlie*« pottvy- ,In the rdmne altea^y 
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mentioned there can acarbaly bo said to be a 
buddinip promise of gsenias. j|. 

Upon his appointment to tlis professor- 
ship, which he held for forty jears, he imme- 
diately proposed a course of lectures for the 
students; and ^raduaUy compiled materials 
for thoso prose works, on wliich his name | 
would rest a*ith coiisiderablo roputation, if ho 
wore not known us a poet. It is true, that I 
ho is uoi a first-rate metiiiihysiciau ; nnd the i 
Scotch, in undervaluiiijf his powers of abstiuot | 
and close reasonixij^, have V>ccn disf>osed to ! 
frive him less credit than ho deserves, os an j 
tilograiit and amusing? writer. Hut the English, I 
who must bo best ablt« to judire of his stylo, 
odmiro it for an case, faniiliarity, and an 
Anglicism that is not to bo found even in the 
correct and polished diction of lilair. His 
mode of illustrating ubstnici questions is fan- 
ciful and iuterostiijg. 

In 170.5, he published a po?m entitled 
‘ llio Judi^iciit of Paris,* wltieh his bio- 
grapher, Sir William Forbes, did not think 
fit to rank among his works. For more 
obvious reasons Sir William exeludod his 
lines, writli*!! in the suliseqitent year, on the 
proposal for erecting u man lutieui to ('hurohill 


kind of poem, but would hare fonoed aa 
incongruoufl counterpart to the |tteoe aa It now 
stands, which, aa a picture of atill Ule^ and a 
vehicle of contomplatire morality^ haaa ebarm 
that is inconsistent with the b^d evolutloiia 
of boroio narrative. After haying portrayed 
his young enthusiast with such lAvaatagO In 
a state 4>f visionary quiet, it would havu been 
too violent a transition to have begun in m 
now book to surround him with dates of tfino 
and names of places. The interest which WO 
attach to Kd win’s ebora^'tor, would have boon, 
b>st in a moro ambiUous offort to make bim 
a greater or mure impnriant, or a moro locally 
dcfiiuHl being. It is the solitary growth ttf 
his genius, and his isolatfsl and mystic nb* 
straction from mankind, that fix our attontioii 
on the romantic fcattm*s of that genius. The 
simplicity of his fate dties not divert us from 
his uiinti to his rirciimstaiicnH. A more un* 
worldly air is given to his charactiv, that 
instoail of being iiu*k(»d to the fate of kings, 
he was one * Who envied not, who never 
thought of kings ; * and that, instcarl of min- 
gling \viih iho troubles which deface the 
event ion. he only exinled to make his thoitgbis 
the mirror of its beauty and magnificotice. 


ill Wc>>triiiuslcr Abbey — lines which have no Aiiolhor English critic has blamed Edwin's 

beauty or diguity to rodeciii their bitt4*r ex- vision of tho fairies as splcuidid and arti* 

pressioii of hainMl. On particular snbjeois, fieliil for a siinplo youth ; but ihf*re is nothing 

Beattio'.s virtuous itulignaiioii was apt to l»o in the situation ascribed to Edwin, as ho lived 

hysterical. i.>r. Held nnd Dr. Oumpladl hated in minstrel days, that noenssarily excluded 

tho principles of ]>avid Humo as sincerely as such materials from his fancy. HimI hc 

tho author of tho Essay on Truth ; but they l>f»hold steam-engines or dock -yards in hin 

never betrayed more than philosophical hos- sleep, the vision might have l>r*en pronounced 

tility, wlule Beattie used to s)ieak of tho to bo t4>o artificial ; but ho might have heard 

prui>rioty of excluding Hume from civil of fairies and their dances, and even of tapers, 

scHuoly. gold, and gems, from the balla<ls of his native 

“ His reception of Gray, when that poet • country. In the sucoinl book of tho )>oom 
visited Scotland in 1705, shows tho entliu- ! there arc some fine stanxas ; but ho has i^ken 
siasm of hi.s literary charaett?!* in a finer light. | E<iwiii out of the Hohool of nature, and plocqrl 
Gmy’a mind w'as not in poetry only, but in him in his own, that of moral philoHophy; 

many other respeets, peculiarly congenial anti hence a degree of languor is cxi>orieneod 

with his own ; and nothing conld exceed the by the reatlor. 

cordial and roverential welcome W'hich Beattie “ Soon after tlie puldication of the • K^say 
gave to his illu-strions visitant. In 1770, ho on Truth,' ami of the first part of tlie * Min- 

Qublishotl his * Essay on Troth,' which ha<l a strel,’ he paid Ids first visit to liondon. Hla 

rapid sale, and exttmsjivo popularity ; and reception, in tho highest lit<nn.ry and polite 

within a twelvemonth after, tho first part of circles, was distinguished an<l fiatt^ng. 

his ‘ Minstrel.' Tho poem appoaxed at first The university of Oxford couftsrrtsl on him 

anonymously ; but its beauties were imme- tho degree of tloctor of laws, and the soverelgB 

diateiy and justly appreciated. Tho aeoond himself, besides honouring him with a pmp* 

paH was not publishetl till 1774. When Gray sonal conference, bestowed on him. a poniiUMi 

criticised the * Minstrel ’ he objected to its of JC200 a year. 

author, that, after many stanzas, the do- **On his return to Scotland, there waaa 
acription went on and the narrative stopped. proposal for transferring bim to the uuivonilg 
Beattie very justly answeretl to this criticisni, ; of kklinbnrgb, which he cxprcsi^ed his wish ta 
that he meant the poem for deseription, not - decline, from a fear of thotw^ personal enemfiM 
for incident. But ho seems to have forgotten . whom he had excited by his Essay on TruttL 
this proper apology, when lie mentions in one i This tnotivo, if it was bis rool one, musi bavo 
of his letters his intention of producing Edwin, been connected with that weakness and irfita* 
in some subsequent books, in the character of bility on fK>lemical subjects which haTO hem 
a warlike baid inspiring his oountrymen to alreoily alluded to. His metagfiysioal fame 
ba^, and oontribotitig to repel their in- | iwrhaps stood higher in Aherd^ then in 
vadera. This intention, if he ever scrionsly j E«linbitrgh ; bnt to hare dreaded personal 
enlerttiiiied it, might hare prodnoed some inew j hostiUtv' in the capital of a rriigkms oomitry. 
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lunidst ibonsantlH of luiiiviilaaU pionts a« 
blmielf, wan a weakne^a unbecoming tbe pro- 
foftiied ohampion of truth. For roanonii of 
delieary. more creditable to hi» memory, be 
declined a living in the chnrob of England 
which wan offered to him by bin friend L>r. 
PortouH. 

After thiK. there ie not much inoidmi in 
hin life. Hu pnlilinhed a volume of His Kssays 
in 1776. and another in 1783; and the out- 
line of his ftrarlemiral lectureM in 1760. In 
the same year, ho edited, at Edinburgh, Atldi- 
Hon'H paporM in ^ The Spectator.’ and wrote a 
preface for the edition. Ho was very unfor- 
tunate in his family. The mental disorder of 
his wife, for a long time before it a-ssuinod the 
ahape of a deoido<l derangement, broke out in 
oaprieos of temper, which disturbed his 
domestic pe(u*o, and almost prcchnlcd him 
from having visitors in his family. The loss 
of luH son. Jatnem Hay Hcatiiu. a young man 
of highly promising talents, who had been 
conjoined with him in his professorship. w'a.s the 
greatest tliougli not tlio lost calamity of his 
life. He made an ntiempt to revive his spirit s^ 
after that ineluiieholy event, by another 
journey to England, and some of his letters 
from thonco bespeak a temporary coin|H>suro 
and ohecrfuliieits ; but the wound was never 
healed. E\en inusic. of whhdi ho had always 
boon foiul, coaHod to he airr<s>ah]e to him. from 
the lively rocolleetioiis w'hieh it excited of the 
hours which ho had Issm aceustonied to spirnd 
ill that m*reatioii with his favourite boy. He 
piiblislied the poems of this >oitth, with a 
partiiU eulogy upon his genius, studi as might 
bo Will excused from a father so situaUsl. 
At thn end of six years moro. his other son. 
Montague Heaitio, was also cut off in thi» 
flower of his youth. This misfortiino crushcil 
his spirits even to teiu|»orary alienation of 
mind. AYith his wife in a madhouse, his sons 
dea«l, iintl his own health broken. h(» might be 
panloneil for saying, ns ho looked <iti tlic 
corpho of his last chihl. * I have done uiththis 
world.* Indeed ho achMl as if ho fidl so ; for 
though be performoi] the fluties of his pro- 
fessorship till within a short time of his 
death, he appheil to no stufiy. cnjoyeil no 
eooioty, ond answered but few letters of his 
friends. Yet, amidst (lie depth of his melon- 
cliol,v, he would soiiietiinos nc<|nies<'e in his 
childless fate. an<l excloini, * How could I have 
liome to see their elegant minds mangled with 
madness F ’ He was struck with a |>alsy in 
1799, by TeiH?ntod uttjicks of which his life 
terminated in 1803." — i^amphoU's *-S|KHii- 
mens,” pp. 687-9. S«s» Dr. Angus’s ** Handbook 
of Kng. Lit. ”{ Allibone’s “frit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit. ” ; Shaw’s *^Hist. Kng. Lit. IvilHllan's 
edit, of "Beattie’s Poems.*' 


CHRISTOPHER SMART. 

"'We hear of ’Single-speech Hamilton.’ 
We have now to say something of * Single- 
poem Smart,’ the author of one of the grandest 
bursts of devotional nnd poetical feeling in 
the English language — the ’ Song to David.* 
This poor upfortunate was born at Ship- 
boiiruo, Kent, in 1722. Hh father was 
steward to Lord Bamanl. who after hiH death 
continued his patronage to the son, who was 
then eleven years of age. The Duchess of 
Cleveland, through Lord Barnard’s influence, 
bestowed on Christopher an allouanco of Jii40 
o-ycar. With this lie wont to Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1 739 ; was in 1 745 elected a 
Fellow of Pembroke, and in 1747 took liis 
degree of M.A. At college. Smart l>cgau to 
display that reckless dissipation which led 
afterwards to such melancholy consoqucnccM. 
He studied hard, however, at intervals ; wrote 
I ♦oetry both in T.ratin and English ; profliico 1 
j a como*ly called a ‘ Trip to Cambridge ; or. 
The (iratoful Fair,’ which was acted in the 
hail of Pembroke College ; and, in spite of 
his vices and follies, was popular on account 
of his agreeable milliners and amiable di-«po- 
sittoiiH. Having bo(*ome oetpiaintod with 
Nowbenry, the benevolent, red-no-ed book- 
seller coiuincinorated in ‘ The Vicar of Wako- 
tleld,’-— for whom lie ivroto ^omc trifles, — ^he 
married his step-daughter. Miss Cimian, in the 
jear 1753. He now rornoved to London, and 
became an author to trade. Ho wrote a 
clever satire, entitled ’ The Ifilliad.* against 
Sir John Hill, who had attacked him in an 
underhaiul niiinucr. He translattsl the fables 
of PhiLHlrus into verse. — Horiu'c into prose 
( * Smart’s lloruco ’ ummI to bo a great fa- 
vourite, under the rose, with solioolhoyt.) ; 
mmlo an indifreront version of the Psalms 
ttiul Paraphrase^, and a good one. at a former 
|)erio»l. of Po|H» 8 *0»lo on St. Cecilia's Day,’ 
with wliicli that poet professed himself highly 
pleased. Ho was oinplojed on a monthly 
publieatiiui called ' The Universal Visitor.’ Wo 
And Johnson giving the following account of 
this matter in Boswoll’a Life: — Old Gardner, 
tho bookseller, employed Kolt and Smart to 
write a monthly miscellany called * Tho Uni- 
versal Visitor.* There was a formal written 
contract. They wore bound to write nothing 
else, — they were to have, I think, a third of 
the profits of tho sixpenny pamphlet, and the 
contract was for ninety-nine years. I wrote 
for some months in ' ITie Universtil Visitor ’ 
for poor Smart, while he was mad, not then 
knowing the terms on which he was engaged 
to write, and thinking 1 was doing him ftood. 
I ho|NKl his wits would soon return to him. 
Mine returned to me, and I wrote in *Tfao 
Universal Visitor ’ no longer. 

" Smart at last was mdled to pay the pe- 
nalty of his blended labour and dissipation. 
In 1763 he was shut v|» in a madhouse. His 
derangemeut had eathi^ied itself in a xehgions 
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way : ho insisted upon people kneeling down 
along with him in the street e|Kt praying. 
During his confinement, writihg materials 
were denied him, and he used to write hU 
ppetical .pieces with a key on the wainscot, 
liins scrabbling,’ like his own hero, on the 
wall, ho produced his immortal ' Song to 
David.’ He became by and by sane ; but, 
returning to his old habits, got into debt, and 
died in the King’s licneh i^rison, after a short 
illness, in 1770. 

“ The * Song to David ’ has boon woU ctilled 
one of the pro:^ wst curiosUici^ of literature. 
It rank.s in t'^s point with tho tragedies 
written by /and tho sermons and prayers 
uttered by }// . in a similar inclain'holy state 
of mind. In uiopc cusch, as well as in Smart’s, 
the thin purtiliun hot ween genius niul tnad« 
ness >vas broken down in thunder. — tho 
th under of a liigher poetry than ]jerhiips the^' 
were capable of even eonceiving in tlioir saner 
moments. I.kjo protlueed in that Mate — whioh 
was, indeed, nearly hiflcj^norniul one — sonic 
glorious cxtravagaiwies. HaU’s sermutis. 
luonologiscsl ami overheard in the imulhiuisc. 
arc said to have lransiM*mled all that he 
prcacdied in his healthier tijtxulM. And, as- 
suredly. the other poems by Smart scarcely fur- 
nish a point of comparison with the lowering 
an«i sustained loftiness of siune parts of tho 
* Song to David,* Nor is it loftiness alone. — 
although tho ]as| three stanzas are uhsoluto 
iuspiraiioji, and you see the waters of Castalia 
toase«l by a ]|iavcnly wind to the ver 3 ^ summit 
of Panm'^^fifii^, — but there are imminerablo 
exquisite ^J^aiities lUid subtlotle.s, drop! us if 
by of rich haste, in every vomer of 

tho jfoian. IVitness liis de.*4criptioii of David’s 

' Blest light, still gaining on the gloom, 
Tho more than Miehal of hi.s bloom, 

Tho Abisluig of his age.’ 

Tho account of David’s objoi*! — 

‘ To further knovlodge, silcnco vice, 

And plant perpetual parsulisc. 

When Ood had calmed the world.' 

Of David’s Sabbath — 

**Twas then his thoughts self -conquest 
pruned, 

And heavenly melancholy tuned. 

To bless and bear tho rest.* 

One of David’s themes — 

* The multitudinous abyss. 

Where secrecy remains in bliss. 

And wisdom hides her skill.’ 

And, not to multiply instances to repletion, 
this stanza about gema— 

* Of gems — ^iheir virtue and their price. 
Which, hid in earth from man’s device. 

Their tlaris of lustre sheath ; 

Tho jasper of the master's stamp. 

The topaz biasing like a lamp, 

Among the minea^beneatku* 


** lucoheronce and extravagance wo find here 
and there ; but it is not the flutter of weak* 
ness, it is the fury of power : from the very 
stumble of fhc rushing steed, sparka are kin* 
dliM. And, even as Baretti, when ho read 
the * Rtimliler ’ in Italy, thought within him- 
self, If such arc the lighter productions of 
the English mind, what must be the 
grander and sterner cfiTorts of its genius F 
untl fornuMi, coiisotiucnil.v, a strong desire to 
visit that country* ; so might ho have rea- 
sonctl, If such poems us * David ' issue from 
Ktigland's very nnulhoiises, what must bo tho 
writings of its saner and nobler poetic souls P 
and tiwa might ho, from tho parallax of a 
Sinai^mihave Imhui iihlc to rist* towanl tho ideal 
altitudes of a Slutksperif or a Milton. Indeed, 
them artt portions of tin* ‘Song to David,* 
whi«‘h a Milton or a Shakspere line never 
surpasHCxl. Tho blaze of the metfior often 
cclipHcH tho light of 

‘ Tho loftiest star of iinusconflcd heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in tlmintciiHo inano,’ *’ 

— (lilfillnn's I.<esH- Known Brit, roots, ** voL 
iii., pp. 151 8. 


UlCllARl) ULOVKU, 

“ Hichnrd Glover, born 1712, died 1785, 
WAS tho son c/f a Hamburgh merchant in 
London, and was born in St. Martin* s-lano, 
(‘annon-slrcsd. litt was educaitsi at the 
Hch<K»l of (.'heain, in Surrey ; but lasing in- 
tended for trade, was uavvr sent to the 
university’. This circuniHtanco did not prevent 
him from applying tiSKidiiouHly to classical 
learning ; and ho w'as in the f!i>inpeient opinion 
of Dr. Wartoii, one of tho best Hreok Hcholara 
of hU time. This fiu;t is worth mentioning, 
as it exhibits how far a doierinined mind may 
connect tho purKuit.s, and oven diMtiuetious of 
literature, with an {ictive citt]doyineiit. Ilia 
first iKxstuuil offort was a ptn'iii bi the iticmoty 
of Sir iHiian Newton, which was written at 
tho ago of sixt<H.«n : and which his friend. 
Dr. Pcuil/crton, thought fit to prefix to a 
‘View’ of tho Newtonian Philosopliy’,’ which 
ho publislard. I>r. PemWrton, who was a 
man of more science than taste, on this and 
on some other ocrsJiHions mldressod tho publlu 
with critical eulogies on the getiiUM of Glover,, 
written with an exessss of admiration, whioh 
could 1^ pardoncsi only for its sincerity. It 
gives ns a higher idea of the youthful prominoa 
of his mind, to find that the iniellii^nt poet 
Green had tlio same prexs^sseasioii in Ida 
favour. Green says of him in tho * Spleen * 

‘ Blit there’s a youth, that yon can name, 
l^lio neods no leading-atringe to fame ; 
Whose quick maturity of bndm 
Tho birth of Pallaa may ex|^bhi.* 

“At the age of twenty-flve ho publudied 
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HiiM lM>oka of hlB * Loonidofi/ Tho poom woa 
ittiiiiediatoly taken up with ardour fay Lord 
Cebhamt to whom it was iuHcribed, and by 
all the readier A of vorAo, and leaden of poliiica, 
who profeeaod tho Htrorigeet attacfamont to 
liberty. It ran rapidly through throe editioxia, 
and woe publicly extolled by the pen of 
Fiuldixigf and fay the lipa of Chatham* Even 
Swift, in ouo of hia letton from Ireland, drily 
iiiquiroH of Pope, ' Who ia thin Mr. Olovor, 
who writ Looniiiafi,” which ia reprinting here, 
and bath groat vogue P * Overrated uh * Leon* 
idos ’ might be, Glover etamlri acquittcyl of all 
attempta or artifice to promote it.H popularity 
by false means. Ho betrayed no irritation in 
the diaputoH which wore rained ab^l its 
merit ; and hia personal character apiioars as 
roMpoc^ble in tho ebb as in the flow of his 
poetical reputation. 

**In tho year 1739 ho puMished his poem 
' London ; or tho ProgroKs of Commoreo,' in 
which, instead of sulcoilng some of those 
interorting views of the progress of social life 
and civilization which the subject might have 
afforded, ho confined himself to exciting the 
national spirit against the Spaniards. This 
purpose was bettor offoetod by liis nearly 
oontiimporary balliul of ‘ IfoMicr's Ghost.* 

** His talents and i>olitics introduced him to 
tho notice and favour of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, whilst ho maintaitunl nn intimate 
fruuidship with the chiefs of the opposition. 
Ill tho mean time, he pursued the tmsines-A of 
a merchant in tho city, and was an able 
auxiliary f<» Ids party, by his eloquence at 
public tneotiiigs, and by his iullucnee with tho 
miweantih^ body. Sueh was tho conftdeiitv in 
his knowledge and tivlents, that in 1 7 1'l the 
merchants of Isnidoii deputed him to plead, in 
behalf of their negh'ctod rights, at tho bar of 
tho House of C'ommonx, a duly which he fub 
filled with great ability. In 1744, ho was 
offered an employment of a very different kind, 
Iming left a boiinosi of «£500 by tho Duchess 
of Marlborough, on condition of his writing the 
dttke*s life, in coiguncUoii with Mallet, lie re* 
nouncod this legacy, while Midlet accepteil it. 
hut never fulfilled the tenns, Glover’s rejection 
of the offer was the more hononrt^blo, as it 
eamo at a time when his own affairs were so 
embarrassed as to oblige him to retire from 
bivsiness for several years, and to lead a life of 
the strictest economy. Ibiring his distresses, 
ho is said to have received from tho Prince of 
Walee a pnveni of J^500. In the year ITol, 
his friends in tho city made an attempt to 
obtain for him the office of city chamberlain ; 
but he was unfortunately not nnmcNl as a 
candidate till tho nugority of votes had been 
engaged to Sir Thomas Harrison. Hie spe^h 
whioh he made to the livery on this occasion 
did him mneh honour, both for the liberality 
with whioh f^e spoke of his sutsoossful oppo- 
nent, and for the ^faaly but ttnaamouning 
manner in which heeipieee^ theconeeknigness 
of hie ewn inlegri^, amidst his private nus- 


fortnnes, and asserted the merit of his pnblio 
oondoot as a oitizen. Tho name of Guildhall 
is oertsihly not apt to inspire us with high 
ideas either of oratory or of personal sym- 
pathy; yet there is something in the history ef 
this transaction which increases our respect, 
not only for Glover, but for tlio scone itself, in 
which his eloquence is said to have warmly 
touched his audience with a feeling of his 
worth as an individual, of his spirit as a poli- 
tician, and of his powers a.s an accomidishod 
speaker. Ho carried tho sentiments and 
endowments of a polished scholar into the 
most popular meeting of trading life, and 
^ showed that they could be welcomed there. 
Such men elevate the character of a mercantile 
country. 

“Daring his retirement from bupiiio-SH, ho 
finished his tragedy of ' Boadicca,* which was 
brought out at Drnry Lane in 1753, and was 
acted for nine nights, it is said * successfully,* 
perhaps a misprint for succosHivedy. Boadicca 
is certainly not a contomptiblo «lraina : it lias 
some seonos of tender interest between Vennsia 
and Dunmorlx ; but the defisdiveness of its 
ineidonirt, and tho frenzied eiianu'ter of the 
British queen, i*cndor it upon tlio whole 
unplcaHiiig. Beaumont and Fletcher, in their 
I play on the same sultjeet, have loft Boadicoa, 
with all her rashticss and revengeful disposi- 
tion, still a horoino ; but Glover makes her a 
liotdam and a fury^ w'hnm >vt\ could scarcely 
I eondomu tho Romans for having cart (sl. The 
disgusting novelty of this ini]>rAt)‘^i(m is at 
1 variance with the trjwlit ionary regiVd for her 
1 name, from which the mind is unxVilling to 
part. It is tf>ld of an eniinoiit pfwtrait-pamter, 
that tho picture of eae)i individual whi(Mi 
took hud sonic resemblance to the last .sittoiU 
alien ho ]>ainted a comic aoiross, she reaemblea 
I a doctor of divinity, because his imagination 
I had not yet In'cn delivered of the dwdor. 'ITio 
oonvor.-o of thi.s .sotuns to have luippeno<l to 
; Glover. Ho anticipated the hideous traits of 
Medea, when ho produoofl tho British queen. 

J With a singular degree of poetical injustice, 
j ho leans to the side of compassion in deliuea- 
I ting Medea, a monster of infanticide, and 
prepo.-sc.sses us against a high-spirited wdman, 

I who avenged the wrongs of her country, and 

• the violation of her daugliters. His tragedy 
«' of 'Medea* appeared in 1761; and tho 
, spirited acting of Mrs. Yates gave it con- 

* siderablo effect. 

*' In bis later years, his circumstances were 
\ greatly improvoil, though we are not infonned 
from what causes. Ho returned again to 
publio life; was clecte«l to parliament; and 
there distinguished himself, whenever mer* 
caxitilo pros])erity was concerned, by his 
^ kiiowled^ of commerce, and his attentimi to 
' its intcresis. In 1770 ho enlarged hie *■ Leoni- 
! das* from nine totwelve books, and afterwards 
I wrote its seciQd.<ihe * Atiienaid,* and a Mqnri 
{ to « Modco." The latter was never acted, and 
I the fonier aridmn leod. Tba cloee 'oC bia 
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life was spent in retirement from bufdnens, 
but amidst the intiiiiaoj of the most eminent 
eoholora of his time. 

< ** Some contemiKnnxy writers, csllinj? them- 
selves oritlos, preferred * Leonidas * in its day 
to * Paradise Lost, * because it had smoother 
versification, and fower hard words of leaminpr. 
The re-action of popular opinion af^nst a 
work that has been onoo over-rated is apt to 
depress it beneath its just estimation. It is 
dno to ‘ Leonidas * to 8 a 3 ', that its narrative, 

^ descriptions, and imagery, have a {reneral and 
'chaste conffniity with the Grecism of its 
subject. It is far, indeed, from Vicing a vivid 
or arreBtin”* picture of uutirpiitj' ; but it has 
an air of classical taste and propriety in its 
dcsigrn ; and it sometimes places the reli^on 
and manners of Grooeo in a ploasiiig and 
improssivo light. The p«xd’.4 dosoription of 
i Dithyrambiis making his way from the cave 
I of G^ta, hy a secret ascent, to the temple of 
' the Muses, and bursting, nncxpectcxlly, into the 
' hallowixl presence of their priestess Melissa, 
is a passage fraught with a oonsidcrablo 
dogreo of the fanciful and beautiful in su|»or* 

( st.it ion. The abode of Gileus is also traced 
with a suavity of local description, which is 
not unusual to Glover ; and the H)if*c*ch of 
’ Mclissn, when she first remves the tidings of 
her venerable father’s, death, supyioris a fine 
; consistency >vith tlie august and poetical 
i character wh^ in o.Hcribcd to her. 

i / ‘Asiffh 

I Broke f roof' nor heart, thene accents from her 
1 lips. 

TliT’full of du^’s and honours through the 

; 

Of painless slumb<»r is rotirc<L His tomb 
j Shall stand among his f.athcrR, in the shailc 
, Of his own trophies. Plnci<l wore his da 3 *H, 
IVhich flow'd througli blosHings. As a river 
pure, 

I Whoso Hides are flow'iy, and whoso moadows 
fair ; 

j Meets in his course a suldcrranean void , 
There dips his silver heoil, again to rise, 

! And, rising, glide through flowers and meadows 
i pew ; 

Bo ehall Oilens in those happier fields, 

Where never gloom of trouble Bliades the 
mind.' 

'*Tho undeniable fault of the entire poem 
is, that it wants impetnosity of progresii, and 
that itH oharacierB are without warm and 
interesting individuality. What a great genius 
might have made of the subject, it may be 
difficult to pronounce by supposition ; for it is 
the vmy character of genius to produce effects 
which cannot be calculated. But imposing 
as the names of Leonidas and Thermopylm 
nay appear, the anbjeot which they fonned 
for an e|»o poem was such, that we cannot 
wonder at its baifiiiig the powers of Glover. 
A poet, with euoh a theme, was limhAed 
iadviA with a gnad ontlins of ael^^ 


{ meuts ; but how difflcolt waa it, alter all ihsA 
! books could teach him« to give the doSs and 
j veraeiouB appearance Of life to charactets swA 
I manners beheld so remotely on the vetfs 
j of the horiion of history ! What difficulty to 
\ avoid coldness and generality on tho mO 
j hand, if ho delineated his human beinge oidy 
with the manners which history could antheafi 
ticate ; and to shim grotes<)uoncss and lnooM|» 
sistency on the other, if ho filled up the vagoa 
ontllno of the antique with the parUeular and 
I familiar traits of mpdem life ! Neither Fean* 

: Ion. with oil his genins, nor Bariholemy, wHIi 
j till his learning, have kept entirely free of thla 
; latter fault of incongruity, in m<Kleniisiiig the 
! as(>oc*t (if .incieut manners. The charactere of 
; BarUicIcin.v. in particular, often remind ns of 
. staliicH in modern elulhoM. Illovor has not 
fulliMi into tills impurity ; but his ymrity ill 
cohi : luM heroes arc like oiilliinw of Grociaa 
faces, with no distinct or niiiiuUi idi^’niognoray. 
Thoj- aro not ho much poetical (;biirar*iem as 
historical rixvilleotioiis. There are, iinlecd, 
some tmicliesof spirit in Artemisia’s chiiraoUir, 
and of pnilioH in the episode of Turibasua; 
but. Leonidas is too gofwl a Spartan, and 
XcrxcH too boil a Tersiuii, to bo pitied ; and 
iTioHi of the Hubordinitt*^ agents, that full or 
trininph in battle, only loinl onr mcniotieii 
wdth their names. The local descriptions of 
. ‘ Lfiotiidas,' liow^over. its pure scntiiueniH, and 
j the olaHsieal images which it recalU, render it 
' interesting as the monument of an ancom* 
; pli'-hod ami timiablo mind.” — CamidKiU's 
* “SjwicimonK,” pp. r»88-.W0. Simi AlUlfono’s 
‘*<.’rit. Diet. Kng. Lit.”; Manndcr's **Biug. 
Did.”; Beetoii’s “Dust. Univ. Bior.” 


, EGBERT DOD.SLEY. 

“Robert Dodslcy, born 17011, di(*<i 1704. 
I It ia creditable to the nioniory of Dope to 
i have been the (iucotintger of thi.i ingenious 
I man, wdio rose from the Hituutioii of a foui* 
man to bo a very ciuinenl bookseller. Ills 
- plan of republishing *01d Knglibh Hays’ Is 
I .«said to have boon suggested to him by the 
; Jiterary amateur Coxctc^r ; but tiin execution 
j of it loaves UB still indebted to DcjrlsUiy’s on* 
1 terpriRo.” — Campbell's ‘‘Bp^Msimona.” See Alii* 
I bone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” 


SAMUEL BISHOP. 

“ Samuel Bishop was bom in 1731, and died 
’ in 1795. Ho was an English dergynmtt, 

; master of Merchant Tailors’ School, Loudon, 

> and author of a volutne of Latin lueoMiy on* 
titled * Ferim Poeiicic/ and o£ vaniMUl othec 
poetieol pieces. We give som^ verses to hk 
wife, from which it appears that he remalnod 
an ardent lover long after hayiag beoone n 
hashaiid.”--Qilfiaan'a **Lsn-lmown BriL 
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Foots/’ See Allibone’s Diet. En?. 

lit." ; Campbell's “ Speoimoiis." 


JOHN BAMPPYLDE. 

**John Bampfylde, born 1754, died 1700, 
wofl the yonngor brother of Sir Charles Bamp- 
fylde. He was eduoated at Cambridge, and 
published his * Sonnets * in 1770, when very 
young. Ho soon after fell into mental de- 
rangement, and passed the last years of his 
life in a private madhouse. After twenty 
years' confinement ho recovered his senses, 
but not till ho was in the last gasp of con- 
sumption." — Campbell's ** Specinicus." See 
I Allibone's " Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit." 


SIB WILLIAM JONES. 

• •* Sir William Jones, oji Indian judge and 

I learned Oriental writer, was born in lioiidon, 

j 1740, and died at Colcntia, 1791.^ Losing his 
I father in his infancy, his education devolved 
I on his mother, a woman of great virtue and 
' understanding, from whom ho learnt the rudi- 

monts of knowlo<lge, and was then removed 
to Harrow school, where ho made such groat 
I progress in his studios, that Dr. Sumner, the 

i master, affirmed that his pupil knew more 

I Creek than himself ; a previous master hav- 
ing said, * If Jones were left naked on 
SaliiibuTy plain, he would novorthelesB find the 
road to fame.* In 17G4 ho was entered of Uni- 
versity College, Oxfonl, where to his ela^sical 
pursuits ho aildod the study of the Persian and 
Arabic languages, also the Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese. At the a(to of iiiiietoou ho became 
tutor to Jjord Althoq>e, and, during his rosi. 
denoe at Wimbledon, in that noble family, he 
' greatly enlarged his oeqairomonts in Oriental 

* literainre. In 17G9 ho made a tour in Fratice, 
t and about the samo timo undertook, at the 
j request of the king of Denmark, to tnuislato 
> the history of Noilir Shah from Persian into 

Prenuh. In 1770 ho Entered on the stiiily of 
the law at the Temple, but oontinuod his ap- 
i plication to Oriental letiniing and gonei^ 

I litemture. In 1774 ho published hia* Com- 
mentaries on Asiatic Poetry,' doiUoated to tlie 
University of Oxfonl. In 1 783 ho obtained the 
appointment of a judge of the I5u)ireme Court 
at Calcutta, a post which hiul been the object 
of bis anxious wishes. The honour of knight- 
hood was on this occasion conferred on Um, 
and ho soon after marrio<l a daughter of the 
bishop of St, Asaph. In April of that year ho 
embarked for India, from which he was never 
* destined to return. On the voyage his aetivo 
mind projected the establishment of a society 
in Bengal fo^the purpose of illnstrating Orien- 
tal antiquities and literature. This scheme he 
saw carried into effect i and under his auspices, 
aiid by his dixecticn, the society acquired ahigb 


reputation. The volumes of its * Transactions* 
are inestunable, and are enriched by several 
valuable productions from Sir William's ppn. 

As a judge he was indefatigable and im- 
partial. He studied the native laws of the 
country, and became so versed in the Sanscrit 
and the codes of the Brahmins, as to gain the 
admiration of the most learned men in that 
country. In 1 709 his works were collected and 
published in G vols.^ and his life written by 
Lord Teignmonth, in one volume, 1804. A 
beautiful monument has been eirocted to his ^ 
memory in St. Paul's Cathedral by the East 
India Company." — Bcoton's “Diet, Univ. 
Biog." See Mannder's Biog. Diet." ; Shaw's 
“ Hist. Eng. lit." ; Chambers’ “ Cyo. Eng. 
Lit." 

I 

FBANCIS FAWKES. ' 

“ Francis Fawkes, born 1721, died 1777, ) 

made translations from some of the minor 
Greek poets (viz. Anacreon, Sappho, Bion and 
Moschns, Musaaus, Theocritus, and Apollonius), 
and modomise<l the description of ‘May and 
Winter,* from Gawain Douglas. He wa.s bom 
in Yorkshire, studied at Cambridge, was curato 
of Croydon, in Surrey, where ho obtained the 
friendship of Archbishop Herring, autl b^' him 
was collated to the vieunige of Orpington, in 
Kent. By the favour cif Dr, Plumptro, ho ( 
exchanged this \icar.ici* for the rectory of j 
Hayes, and was finally iiunie cliaploin to the I 

} PrineoHS of W'alos. He was the friend of j 

Johnson and Wartoii ; a learned and b joylul I 

I IwuMoii." — Campbcirs " SjierimoiiH." SgoAIU- , 
bone's ‘•Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit." ( 


’ WILLIAM W’HITEHEAD. 

** William Whitehead, an English poet, was 
lH>m at Cambridge, 1715, and died 1788. Ho 
became secretary and registrar of the order 
of the Bath, and, in 1757, poetdanroato. 
Besides his odes and songs, he wrote ‘The 
Roman Father,' and ‘Crciisa,’ tragedies ; * The 
School for Lovers,’ a comedy ; ‘ A TMp to 
Scotland,’ a farce." — Bccton's “ Diet. Unir. 

» Biog.” 


, DE. JAMES GRAINGER. 

“ This writer possessed some true imagina- 
, tiou, although his claim to immortality lies 
in the narrow compass of one poem — his ‘ Ode 
to Solitude.' Little is known of his personal 
history. He was bom in 1721, bdonging to 
a gentleman's family in Cumberland.^ Ho 
studied modioine, and was for some time a 
surgeon connected with the army. When the 
peace came, he estabtished hhnself in London as 
a medical praotiticner. In 1775 he published 
hifl *Sclitade/ which found many admimm. 
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indading Dr. Johnson, who pronotmoed its 
opening lines *vexy noble.' He afterwards 
indited several other pieces, wrote a translation 
of Tibullns, and became one of the critical staff 
of the Monthly Review. He was unable, how- 
ever, through all these labours to secure a 
competence, and, in 1759, he sought the West 
Indies. In St. Christopher's he commenced 
practising as a physician, and married the 
(Governor’s daughter, who brought him a 
fortune. He wrote a poem entitled *The 
Sugar-cane.’ This was sent over to London 
in MS., and was road at Sir Joshua Beynolds* 
table to a literary coterie, who, according to 
Boswell, all burst out into a laugh when, 
after much blank-verso pomp, the poet began 
a new paragraph thus — 

* Now, muse, let’s sing of rats' 

And what increased the ridicule was, that 
one of the company, slily overlooking the 
reader, found that the word had been originally 
* mice,’ but had boon changed to rats as more 
diguiiicd. 

Boswell goes on to record Johnson’s opinion 
of Grainger. He said, * Ho was an agreeable 
man, a man that wotiUl do any good that was 
in his power.’ His traiiKlation of Tibullus 
was very well done, but * The Sugar-cane, a 
Poem,’ did not please him. * What could he 
make of a Sugar-cane ? one might as well 
write “The Parsley-bod, a Poem,” or ‘‘The 
Cabbage Gaidon, a Poem.” ’ Boswell — ‘ You 
must then picklo your cabbage with the sal 
Atticnm.* Johnson — * One could say a great 
deal about cabbage. The poem might begin 
with the advantages of civilized society over 
a rude state, exemplified by the Scotch, who 
had no cal>l>ageH till Oliver Cromwoll’s soldiers 
introduced tliom, and one might thus show 
how arts are propagated by conquest, as they 
were by thd !^man arms.’ Cabbage, by the 
way, in a metaphorical sense, might furnish a 
very good subject for a literary satire. 

Grainger died of the fever of the country 
in 1767. Bishop Percy corroborates Johnson’s 
character of him as a man. He says, * Ho 
was not only a man of genius and learning, 
but hail many excellent virtues, being one of 
the most generous, friendly, benevolent men 
I ever knew.* 

Grainger in some points reminds us of 
Dyer. Dyer staked his reputation on *The 
FlccH'fo ;’ but it is hiti leader |>oem, * Grongar 
Hill,* which preserves his name; that fine 
effusion has survived the laboured work. And 
so Grainger's * Solitude ’ has supplanted the 
stately * Sugar-cane.’ The scenery of the 
West Indies had to wait till its real poet 
appeared in the anther of * Paul and Virginia.' 
Oroingor was hardly able to cope with the 
strange and gorgeous contrasts it presents of 
oUffs and crags, like those of Iceland, with 
vegetation rich as that of the foirest pa^ of 
India, and of splendid sunshine, with impests 
of mob tremendous (pry that, but for tboir 


brief oontiniianoe,noptQpeiej^ooidd beseonxe, 
and no life oould be Mffe, 

The oommenoemeut of the * Ode to Soli- 
tude' is fine, but the dosing part beoamee 
tedious. In tbe middle of tbe poem there le 
a tumult of personification, mme of them 
felicitous and others forced. 

* Sage Deflection, bent with years,' 
may pass, but 

‘ Conscious Virtue, void of fears,* 
is poor. 

’ Halcyon Peace on moss reclined,’ 
is a picture ; . 

‘ Botrospoot that scans the mind,' 
is nothing ; 

‘ Health that snuffs the morning air,’ 
is a living imago : but what sense is there in 

* Full-oyed Truth, with bosom bare* ? 
and how poor his 

* Laughter in loud peals that breaks,' 
to Milton’s 

* Laughter holding both his sides’ ! 

The paragraph, however, cominenoing 

* With you roses brighter bloom,' 
and closing with 

‘ The boiimlosH macrocosm's thine,' 

is very spirited, and, along with the opening 
linos, proves Grainger a poet." — Gilfillan’s 
“ Loss-known British Poets,” vol. iii, Soo 
Allibono’s ” Crit, Diet. Eng, Lit." 


JAMES MKBBICK. 

” James Merrick, born 1720, died 1769, was 
a clergyman, as well os a writer of verse, and 
became a Follow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
whore Jjord North was one of his pupils. Ho 
took orders, but owing to incessant pains in 
the head, <;ou]d not perform duty. His 
works are a translation of Tryphiodoros, 
done at twenty, a versioti of the Psalms, a 
collection of Hymns, and a few miscellaneous 
pieces. — Gilfillan’s ” Less -known British 
Poets,” vol. iii. 


JOHN SCOTT. 

This worthy and poetical Quaker, who was 
the son of a draper in London, was born, in the 
borough of Southwark, 1730, and died 1783. 
His father retired to Amwell, in Hertfordshire, 
when our poet was only ten years old; and this 
removal, together with the eirenmstanee of his 
never having been inoculated Jior the small 
pox, proved an unfortunate impedimelit to his 
edneation. He was ^t to a day-school, in 
the neighbouring town of Ware, where n^ 
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nmoh iastmetion was to bo had*; and from 
that little ho was called away, upon the first 
alarm of infection. Snch indei^ was his con- 
stant approhonHion of the disease, that he 
Ured for twenty years within twenty mfles of 
London without visitinj; it more than once. 
About the n^ro of seventeen, however, ho 
l^otook himself to reading. His family, from 
their east of opinions and society, were not 
likely to abound either in books or conversa- 
tion relating to literature ; but ho happened 
to form an acquaintance and friendship with 
a neighbour of the name of Frogloy, a master 
brioklayor, who, though au uneducated man, 
was an admirer of poetry, and by his inter- 
rourse with this friend ho strengthened his 
literary propensity. His first poetical essays 
wore transmitted to the * Gontleiuuu's Maga- 
zine.’ In his thirtieth year ho published four 
elegies, which wore favourably received. His 
poems, entitled, * The Garden/ an<l * Amwoll,’ 
and his volume of collected pooti<*ul pieces, 
appeared after considerable intervals ; and 
his ‘Critical Essays on the English Poets/ 
two years after his death. Tho-e, with his 
* Remarks on the Poems of Rowley/ are all 
that can bo called his literary productions. 
Ho published also two political traots, in 
answer to Dr Johnson’s * Patriot,’ and ‘ Folse 
Alarm.’ His oritioal essays contain some 
judicious remarks on Denham and Dyoi^ » l>ut 
his verbal striuturos on Collins and (iold smith 
discover a miserable iusousibility to the soul 
of those poets. His own vorsos are chiefly 
interesting whore they broutlio the pooiflo 
principles of the Quaker ; while his personal 
character engages respect, from exhibiting a 
public s]>int and liberal taste In^yond the 
habits of his brethren. Ho was well informed 
in the laws of his country ; and, though pre- 
vented by his Tenets from becoming a magis- 
trate, he made himself useful to the inhabit- 
ants of Amwoll, by his offices of arbitration, 
and by promoting schemes of local improve- 
ment. Ho was constant in his attondanoo at 
turnpike meetings, navigation trusts, and com- 
missions of land-tax. Ware and Hertford 
wore indebted to him for the plan of opening 
a spacious road between those two towns. 
His treatises on the highway and parochial 
laws were the result of long and laudable 
attention to those subjects. 

“His versos, and his amiable charooter, 
gtuned him by degrees a large circle of literaiy 
acquaintanoo, which included Dr. Johnson, 
Sir William Jones, Mrs. Montague, and many 
nther distinguished individuals ; and having 
ii^iibmitted to inooulatioii, in his thirty-sixth 
year, he was from that period more frequently 
in London. In his retirement ho was fond of 
pirdoning, and, in amusing himself with the 
improvement of his groui^ds, had excavated a 
grotto in the side of a hill, which hia biogra- 
pher, Mr. HAle, writing in 1785, says was 
stiU shown as a curiosity in that part of the 
oo^tcy. He was twice monied. His first 


wife was the daughter of his friend Frogley. 
He died at a house in Badcliff, of a pul^ 
fever, and was interred there in the bursring 
ground of the Friends.’’ — Campbell’s ** Sp^- 
mens.” See OUflUan’s “Less-known Biitish 
Poets.’" 


WILLIAM OLDYS. 

“ Oldys was bom in IGfiG, and died in 1761. 
He was a very diligent collector of antiquarian 
materials, and the author of a Life of Raleigh. 
He was intimate with Captain Grose, Bums’ 
friend, who used to raUy him on his inordinate 
thirst for ale, although, if wo believe Burns, 
it was paralleled by Grose's liking for port.” 
— Oilflllan’s “ Loss-known British Poets,” 
See Campbell’s “Specimens.” 


AUGUSTUS TOPLADY. 

“Augustus Montague Toplady, a zealous 
advocate for the Calvinism of the Church of 
England, was bom at Farnhom, in Surrey, 
1740, and died 1778. Ho was educated at 
Westminster School, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, nud became vicar of Broad Henbury, 
in Dovonaliire. Ho was a strenuous opponent 
of Wesley, and brought a large share of meta- 
physical acuteness into the Calvinist ic contro- 
vcr^y. His works form six volumes.”— 
Beeton’s ‘‘Diet. Univ. BLog.” 


JOSEPH HAllT. 

A writer of many beautiful hymns, but of 
whose life little is known. About 1750. 


HENRY CAREY. 

“ Of Henry Caroy, the author of the popular 
song, ‘ Sally in our Alloy,’ wo know only that 
ho was a professional musician, composing 
the air as well as the words of ‘ Sally,’ and 
that, ill 1703, ho iliod by his own hands.” — 
Gilflllan's “ Loss-known British Poets,” vol . 
iii. See AUibone’s “Crit. Diet. Eng. lit.**; 
Campbell's “ Specimens.’* 


PAUL WHITEHEAD. 

“Paul Whitehead, bora 1710, died 1774, 
was the son of a tailor in London ; and, after 
a slender edueation, was placed as oxt appren- 
tice to a woollen-draper. He afterwards went 
to the Temple, in order to study law. Several 
years of his life (it is not qiute at what 
period) were spent in the Keet-prison, owing 
to a dd>t wM^ he fqoliaUiy oositracted, by 
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patting^ hiB name to a joint fieearity for .OdOOO, 
at the request of hia friend Fleetwood, the 
theatrical manager, who persuaded him that 
his signature was a mere matter of form. 
How he detained his liberation we are not 
informed. 

** In the year 1735 he married a Miss Anno 
Dyer, with whom he obtained ten thousand 
pounds. She was homely in her person, 
and very weak in intellect; but Whitehead, 
it appears, always treated her with respect 
and tenderness. 

** He became, in the same year, a satirical 
rhymer against the ministry of Walpole ; and 
having published his ‘ State Dunces,’ a weak 
echo of the manner of the ‘Dunciad,* ho 
was patronised by the opposition, and parti- 
cularly by Bubb Doddin^on. In 1739 he 
published the ‘ Manners,* a satire, in which 
Mr. Chalmers says that he attacks every 
thing venerable in the constitution. The 
poem is not worth diaxiuting about ; but it is 
certainly a mere personal lampoon, and no 
attack on the constitution. For this invective 
ho was summoned to appear at the bar of the 
Hoiiso of Lords, but conooalod himself for a 
time, and the affair wa^ dropxiod. The threat 
of prosecuting him, it was suspected, wits 
meant as a hint to Pope, that those who 
satirised the great might bring themhclvos 
into danger ; and Pope (it is protended) 
became more cautious. There would sconi, 
however, to bo nothing very terrific in the 
example of a prosecution, that must havobocn 
dropped cither from clemency or conscious 
weakness. Tho ministerial journals took 
another sort of revenge, by accusing him of 
irroligion ; and tho evidence, which they can- 
didly and consistently brought to substantiate 
tho charge, was tho letter of a student from 
Cambridge, wlio hnd been himsolf expelled 
from tho university for atheism. 

“ In 1744 ho iniblishcd another satire, 
entitled tho ‘ innasiad,’ on tho most re- 
nowned boxers of the day. It had at loasi 
the merit of being harmle8.s. 

“ By the interest of Lor<l Dosponser, h" 
obtained a place under government, that of 
deputy treasurer of tho chamber; and, re- 
tiring to a handsomo cottago, which he 
purchased at Twickenham, he lived in comfort 
and hospitality, and suffered his small satire 
and polities to bo equally forgotten. Churchill 
attacked him in a couplet 

‘May I (can worse disgrace on manhood 
fall P) 

Be bom a Whitehead and baptised a Paul.’ 

But though a libertine like Churchill, ho 
seems not to have been tho worse man of tho 
two. Sir John Hawkins gives him the 
character of being good-hearted, even to sim- 
plicity; and says, that he was esteemed a 
Twickenham for his kind ofSces, and for 
composing quarrels among bis neighbours.**-^ 
OampbeU’s Specimens.*; 


JOHN CUNNINGHAM:. 

“ John Cunningham, bom 1729, died 1773, 
tho son of a wino-oooper in Dublin, was a 
Kspoctablo actor, and performed seTeml years 
in Digges’s company, Edinburgh. lu bis 
latter years be resid^ in Nowcastle-on-T^yiie, 
in the house of a ‘gemorous printer,* whose 
hosx>itality for some iimo supported the poet< 
Cunningham’s x>iooes are full of pastoral 
simplicity and lyrical melody. He aimed at 
nothing high and seldom failed.”-— Chambers* 
“ Cyo. Kng. Lit,**vol. ii. See Allibono’s “ Crit. 
Diet. Eng. Lit.” ; Campbell's “ Specimens.** 


NATHANIEL COTTON. 

“Nathaniel Cotton, born 1721, died 1788, 
wrote ‘ Visions in Verso,* for children, and a 
volume of poetical ‘ Miscellanies.’ Ho followed 
tho medical x)rofoHsion in St. Albans, and 
was distingniRlunKor his skill in tho treatment 
of COSOS of insanity. (\>wpor, his i)ationt, 
bears evidouco to his ‘well-known humanity 
and sweetness of temper.” — Chanibors* “ Cyo. 
Eng. Lit.,” vol. ii, ]>. J22. See Alliboiie’s 
“Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.”; Grimshawo’s “Life 
of Cowx)or”; Southey’s “Life and Works 
of Cowpor.” 


CiraiSTOPHEH ANSTEY. 

“ Christopher Anstoy, born 1724, died 1805, 
was author of * Tho New Bath Guido,* a light 
satirical and humorous poem, which ax>poarod 
in 17GG, and sot an oxainx>lo in this doscrixitlon 
of compohition, that has hiiico boon followed 
in numerous instances. an<l with groat success. 
Smollett, ill his ‘ Huinx»hroy Clinker,’ published 
five years later, may ho almost said to have 
reduced tlio ‘ Now Bath Guido ’ to prose. 
Many of tho characters an<l situations are 
oxaetly the same as those of Anstoy. This 
poem Btddoin riftOK above tho tone of oonversa- 
tion, but is easy, siiortivo, and entertaining. 
Tho fashioqahle Fribbles of tho day, tho chat, 
scandal and amusements of those attending 
tho wells, and the canting liyxiocrisy of some 
sectarians, are depicted, somniimes with in- 
delicacy, but always with force and liveliness. 
Mr. Anstoy was son of the Kov. Dr. Anstey, 
rector of Biiukeloy, in Cambridgeshire, a 
gentleman who x>o^Kcgsed a considerable 
landed property, which tlio poet afterwards 
inherited. Ho was educated at Eton school^ 
and elected to King’s College, Cambridge, mod 
in both places ho distinguished himself os a 
classical scholar. In consequence of bis 
refusal to deliver cermin declamations^ Anstqy 
quarrelled with tho beads of the nniverrity, 
and was denied the usual degree. In 
epilogue to the *Kew ;B4th Guide, ^ be itfindes 
to tlds mconmstsaoe— 
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* Onaita, sweet Granta, were etndions ot eaee, 
Seven years did I and then lost my 
degrees.’ 


He then went into the army, and married 
Hiss Oalvert, sister to his friend John Calvert, 
Esq., of AllboryHall, in Hertfordshire, throngh 
whose inflnenoe he was returned to parliament 
for the borough of Hertford. He was a fre- 
quent resident in the city of Bath, and a 
favourite in the fashionable and literary 
ooteries of the place. In 1766 was published 
his celebrated poem, which instantly became 
popular. He wrote various other pieces-—* A 
Poem on the Death of the Marquis of Tavistock 
(1767) ; ’ An Election Ball, in Poetical Letters 
from Mr. Inkle at Bath to his Wife at 
Gloucester ' $ a * Paraphrase of the Thirteenth 
Copter of the First Epistle to the Oorin- 
thians’ ; a satire entitled *The FViost Dis- 
sected 'Speculation, or a Defence of 
Mankind’ (1780) ; ‘ Liberality, or Memoirs of 
a Decayed Macmroni ’ (1788) ; ' The Fanner’s 
Daughter, a Poetical Tale * (1795) ; and 
various other copies of occasional verses. 
Anstey also translated Gray’s 'Elegy* into 
Latin verse, and addressed an elegant Latin 
Ode to Dr. Jonner. While the 'New Bath 
Guide * was ' the only thing in fashion,* and 
relished for its novel and original kind of 
humour, the other productions of Anstey 
wore neglected by the public, and have never 
been revived. In the ei^oymont of his pater- 
nal estate, the poet, however, was independent 
of the public support, and he took port in the 
sports of the field up to his eightieth year. 
While on a visit to his son-in-law, Mr. Bosau- 
quot, at Homage, Wiltshire, ho was taken ill, 
and died on the 3nl of August, 1805.” — Cham- 
bers’ "Oyc. Eiig. lit.,” vol. ii. See AUibono’s 
" Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” 


MBS. THBALE. 

*' Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Pioszi, born 
1740, died 1822, whose maiden name was 
Esther Lynch Salusbury, a native of Bodville, 
in Carnarvonshire, married Mr. Henry Thrale, 
the opulent brewer, in whose house Dr. John- 
son found so frequent a homo. She was the 
authoress of * The Three Warnings, * which is 
so good a piece of composition that Johnson 
has been supposed to have assisted in writing 
it. After the death of her hnsband, she mar- 
ried Piozzi, on Italian musio-master, and loft 
England. She wrote several other works, but 
the one by which she is best known is ' Anec- 
dotes of Dr. Johnson,’ 1786. She spent the 
latter portion of her life at Clifton, where she 
' died.’* — Shaw’s " Hist. Eng. Lit.” 


- THOMAB MOSS. 

^ Thomas Moss, who died in 1808, minister 
fA Brierley Hill, and of Trentham, in Stafford- 


shixe, published anonymously, in 1769, a ool- 
leotion of miscellaneous poems, forming a thin 
quarto, which he had printed at Wolverhamp- 
ton. One piece was copied by Dodsley into 
his ‘Annual Begister,* and from thenoe haa 
been transferred (different persons being as- 
signed as the author) into almost every 
periodical and collection of fugitive verses. 
This poem is entitled 'The Beggar* (some- 
times called ' The Beggar’s Petition*), and con- 
tains much pathetic and natural sentimeut’ 
finely expressed.'* — Chambers’ “Cyc. Eng. 
lit.,** vol. ii., p. 125. 


JOHN WESLEY. 

“ John Wesley, born 1703, died 1791, a 
celebrated English divine, who, with White- 
field, founded Methodism. He was the son of 
Samuel Wesley the elder, and was educated at 
the Charterhouse, whence he removed to 
Christ Church College, Oxford ; but in 1726 
was chosen fellow of Lincoln College, where 
he became an eminent tutor. In 1730 he and 
his brother, with a few other students, formed 
themselves into a small society for the purpose 
of mutual edification in religious exercises.. 
They devoted their leisure to visiting the 
Xirisons and the sick, took the communion 
once a week, and fasted upon two out of every 
seven days. An association thus rigidly oc- 
cupied with religious duties excited consider- 
able notice ; and, among other names bestowed 
upon the members, that of Methodists was 
applied to them with such success as to sub- 
sequently become tho di.stiDctive appellation 
of all their followers. Deeming Oxford a 
sphere not largo enough for his labours, 
Wosloy, with some others, w'ont to Georgia, 
in Nortli America, in 1735, with a view of 
converting tho Indians. After a stay there 
of nearly two years, he returned to England, 
commoiicod preoelilng to open-air meetings, 
and gathered many followers. The churches 
being shut against him, he built spacious 
mooting-houses in London, Bristol, and other 
places. For some time he was united to 
George Whitefield ; but differences arising on 
account of the doctrine of election, which w^as 
zealously osx>oused and preached by tho latter, 
they sci>arated, and the Methodists wore de- 
nominated according to thoir resi)ectivo 
leaders. Wesley was indefatigable in his 
labours, and was almost continually engosged 
in travelling over^ England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. No man ever laboured more 
zealously or continuously in tho cause which 
he had undertaken. Every moment of his 
life was devoted to the organization of the 
great sect of Methodists, and ho preserved 
his influence over it to tho last. Ho published 
hymns, sermons, political tracts, and con- 
troversial pieces against the Calvinists* and 
Moravians ; but &e complete list of the 
writings of this extraordinaiy man is too 
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volimiiiioas to be inserted. Two ooUeoted 
editions of Ms works baye been ij^blisbed, 
the first in. 82 yols., and the seoond in 16 yols. 
The best biograt»hies of him are those of Coke 
and More, and Southey. His preaching was 
extemporaneous, Cut not yehement. He 
dwelt much upon praotioal religion, though he 
taught his followers to seek inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, and to aspire to a state of sinless 
perfection/’ — Beeton’s “JMct. Uniy. Biog.” 
See Southey’s Life of Wesley.” 


CHABLES WESLEY. 

" Charles Wesley, bom 1708, died 1788, 
an English diyine, and younger brother of the 
preoe^ng, was one of the first Methodists, 
and oon^ued a constant preacher among 
them to his death. He wrote seyeral hymns, 
and other pious pieces of great excellence.” — 
Beeton’s ” Diet. Uniy. Biog.” See Southey’s 
“life of Wesley.” 


AAEON HILL. 

Aaron HUl was bom in 1685, and died in 
the very minute of the earthquake of 1750, 
of the shock of which, though speechless, he 
appeared to be sensible. His life was actiye, 
benevolent, and useful : he was the general 
friend of unfortunate genius, and his schemes 
for pnblio utility were fmstrated only by the 
narrowness of his circumstances. Though 
his manners were unassuming, his personal 
dignity was such, that he made Pope fairly 
ashamed of the attempt to insult him, and 
obliged the satirist to apologise to him with a 
mean equiyooation.”--^ampboll*s “ Speoi- 
mezis.” See AJlibone’s ** Crit. Diet. Eng. lit.” 


GILBEET WEST. 

** Gilbert West, bom 1706, died 1755. The 
translator of Pindar was the son of the Eey. 
Dr. West, who published an edition of the 
same dassio at Oxford. His mother was 
meter to Sir Eiohard Teirple, aftenvards Lord 
Cobham. Though bred at Oxford with a 
view to the Church, he embraced the military 
hfo for some time, but left it for the employ- 
ment of Lord Townshend, then eeorotoiy of 
state, with whom he accompanied the King to 
Hanoyer. Through this interest he was ap- 
pointed derk extraordinary to the Privy 
Council, a sitmtion which however was not 
immediatdy profitable. He married soon 
after, and reti^ to Wickham, in Kent, where 
his residence was often visited by Pitt and 
Lord lyttdton. There he wrote his *Ob- 
Bervatipiia on the Eesuireotion,* for whidi the 
^ UidyerBlty of Oxford made him a Doctor of 


Laws. He suooeeded at last to a luoratiye 
clerkship of the Privy Council, and Mr. Pitt 
made h^ deputy treMurer of Chelsea Hoe- 
pital ; but this aoeession to his fortune oame 
but a short time previous to his death, whidi 
was oooasioned by a stroke of the palsy.”*-*- 
Campbell’s ” Speoimeos.” 


Al^XANDEE BOSS. 

“ Alexander Boss, a sohoolmaater in Looh- 
lee, in Angus, when nearly seventy years of 
age, in 1768, published at Abaedeen, by the 
advice of Dr. Beattie, a volume entitled 

* Helenore, or the Fortunate Shepherdess ; a 
Pastoral Tale in the Scottish Dialect, to which 
are added a few Songs by the Author.* Boss 
was a good desoriptivo poet, and some of his 
songs, as * Woo’d, and Married, and a*,’ * The 
Bock and the Wee Pickle Tow,* are still 
popular in Scotland. Being ohiofiy written in 
the Kincardineshire dialect (which differs in 
many expressions, and in pronunciation, from 
the Lowland Sootoh of Bums), Boss is less 
known out of his native distriot than he ought 
to bo. Beattie took a warm interest in the 

* good-humoured, sooial, happy old man,’ who 
was independent on ^20 a year ; and to pro- 
mote the sale of his volume, he addressed a 
letter and a poetical epistle in praise of it to 
the Aberdeen Journal. The epistle is remark- 
able as Beattie’s only attempt in Aberdeen- 
shire Sootoh ; one verso of it is equal to 
Bums : — 

* O bonny are our greensward hows, 

Where through the birks the burnie rows, 
And the bee bums, and the ox lows. 

And soft winds rustle. 

And shepherd lads on sunny knowes 
Blaw the blythe whistle.’ 

Boss died in 1784, at the great ago of eighty- 
six.” — Chambers’ “ Cyo. Eng. Lit.” vol. ii. pp. 
125; 126. 


LADY ANNE BABNABD. 

“ Lady Anne Barnard was authoress of 
* Auld Bobin Gray,’ one of the most perfect, 
tender, and affecting of oli our ballads or tales 
of humble life. About the year 1771, Lady 
Anne composed the ballad to on andeut air. It 
instantly became popular, but the lady kept 
the secret of its authorship fortho long peri^ 
of fifty years, when, in 1823, she acknowledged 
it in a letter to Sir W alter Soott , aoeompaagrlng 
tho disoloBuxe with a full account of the dr- 
oumstanoes tmder which it was written. At 
the same time Lady Anne sent two oootuiiia- 
rions to the ballad, wbidh, like ell other con- 
tinuations (Don Quixotq, perhopa* excepted), 
are greatly inferior to t^ originaL Indeed, 
the tale of scxnow Sa ao complete in all ita 
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pavtfl/that no additions oonld be made witlioat 
mancing its simplicity or its pathos, • Lady 
Anne was daughter of James Undsay, fifth 
Earl of Baloarres ; she was bom 8th Beoember^ 
1750, married in 1793 to Sir Andrew Barnard, 
librarian to George 111., and died, without 
issue, on the 8th of May, 1825.’* — Chambers’ 
** Cyo. Eng. lit.,” vol. ii. p. 127. See AUi- 
bone’s Crit. Diet. Eng. lit.” 


MBS. COCEBXJBN AND MISS JANE 
ELLIOT. 

Here we find two ladies amicably united 
in the composition of one of Scotland’s finest 
songs, the * Flowers of the Forest.’ Miss 
Jane EUiot of Minto, sister of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto, wrote the first and the finest of 
the two versions. Mrs. Oockbum, the author 
of the second, was a remarkable person. Her 
maiden name was Alicia Butherford, and she 
was the daughter of Mr. Butherford of Fer- 
nilee, in Selkirkshire. She married Mr. 
Patrick Cookbum, a younger son of Adam 
Oockbum of Ormiston, Lord Justice-Clerk of 
Scotland. She became prominent in the 
literary circles of Edinburgh, and an intimate 
friend of David Hume, with whom she parried 
on a long and serious correspondence on 
religioTis subjects, in which it is understood 
the philosopher opened up his whole heart, 
but which is unfortunately lost. Mrs. Cock- 
bum, who was bom in 1714, lived to 1794, 
and saw and proclaimed the wonderful promise 
of Walter Scott. She wrote a great deal, but 
the * Flowers of the Forest ’ is the only one 
of her effusions that has been published. A 
ludicrous story is told of her sou, who was a 
dissipated youth, rotumiug one night drunk, 
while a Large party of savants was assembled 
in the house ; and looking himself up in the 
room in which their coats and hats wore de- 
posited, nothing would rouse him; and the 
company hod to depart in the best substitutes 
they could find for their ordinary habiliments, 
— Hume (characteristically) in a dreadnought, 
Monboddo in an old shabby hat, Ac. — ^the 
echoes of the midnight Potterrow resounding 
to the laughter at their own odd figures. It 
is believed that Mrs. Cockbum’s song was 
really occasioned by the bankruptcy of a 
num W of gentlemen in Selkirkshire, although 
she chose to throw the now matter of lamen- 
tation into the old mould of song.” — GilfiUon’s 
** Less-known Brit. Poets,” vol. iii. See AUi- 
boue’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. lAt. ” 


BOBEBT CBAWFOBD. 

“Bobert Crawford, author of* ‘The Bush 
aboon Tra^uoir,’ and the still finer lyrio of 
* Tweedside,’ was the brother of Colonel Craw- 
ford of Aohinanxes. He assisted aUmti 


Bamsay in his ‘Tea-Table Miscdlany,’ and, 
aocordbig to information obtained by Bums, 
was drowned in coming from France in the 
year 1733. Crawford had genuifie poetioal 
fanoy and expression. ‘The true muse of 
xuitive pastoral,’ says AUan Cunningham, 
‘ seeks not to adorn herself with unnatural 
ornaments ; her spirit is in homely love and 
fireside joy ; tender and simple, like the religion 
of the Iwd, she utters notUng out of keeping 
with the oharaoter of her people, and the 
aspect of the soil ; and of this spirit and of 
this feeling, Crawford is a large partaker.* 
Chambers’ “ Cyo. Eng. lit.” vol. ii. p. 128. 
See AUibone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit. ” 


SIB GILBEBT ELLIOT. 

“Sir Gilbert Elliot, author of what Sir 
Walter Soott oaUs ‘tiie beautiful pastoral 
song,* beginning 

' My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook,’ 

was father of the first Earl of Minto, and was 
distinguished as a speaker in parliament. He 
was, in 1763, treasurer of the navy, and after- 
wards keeper of the signet in Scotland. He 
died in 1777. Mr. Tytler, of Woodhouselee, 
says, that Sir Gilbert Elliot, who had been 
taught the Gorman flute in France, was the 
first who introduced that instrument into 
Scotland, about the year 1725.” — ^Chambers’ 

“ Cyo. Eng. Lit.,” vol. ii. p. 129. See Alii- / 
bone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” 


BOBEBT FEBGUSSON. 

“ This unfortunate Scottish bard was bom 
in Edinburgh on the 17th (some say the 5th) 
of October, 1751. His father, who had been 
on acoountwt to the British Linen Company’s 
Bank, died early, leaving a widow and four 
childzon. Bobori spent six years at the 
grammar schools cl Edinburgh and Dundee, 
went for a short period to Edinburgh College, i 
and then, having obtained a bursary, to St. 
Andrews, where he oontinaed till his seven- 
teenth year. He was at first designed for the 
ministry of the Scottish Church. He distin- 
guished himself at college for his mathema- 
tical knowledge, and became a favourite of 
Dr. Wilkie, Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
on whose death he wrote an' elegy. He early 
discovered a passion for poetry, and ooUeoted 
materials for a tragedy on the subject ^ Sir 
William Wallace, wbioh he never finuthed. 

He once thought of studying, medicine, but 
had neither patience nor fun& for the neecfful 
preliminary studies. He went away to reside 
with a rich uncle, named John Forbes, in tiie 
north, near Aberdeen. This pers^, howevw, 
and poOT Fergusson unfortuiiately quarmled ; 
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and after residing some months in his house, 
he left it in disgust, and with a few shillings 
in his pocket proceeded southwards. He tra- 
TeUed on foot, and such was the effect of his 
vexation and fatigue, that when he reached 
his mother’s house he fell into a severe fit of 
illness. 

‘^He became, on his recoverj, a copying- 
clerk in a solicitor’s, and afterwards in a 
sheriff-clerk’s office, and began to contribute 
to ' Buddiman’s Weekly Magaziae.* We re- 
member in boyhood xeaffing some odd volumes 
of this production, the general matter in which 
was inconceivably poor, relieved only byFer- 
gosson’s racy little Scottish poems. His 
evenings were spent chiefly in the tavern, 
amidst the gay and dissipated youth of the 
metropolis, to whom he was the 'vrit, songster, 
and mimic.’ That his convivial powers were 
extraordinary, is proved by the fact of one of 
his contemporaries, who survived to be a 
correspondent of Bums, doubting if oven ho 
equalled the fascination of Fergusson’s con- 
verse. Dissipation gradually stole in upon 
him, in spite of resolutions dictated by re- 
morse. In 1773, he collected his poems into 
a volume, which was warmly received, but 
brought him, it is believed, little pecuniary 
benefit. At last, under the pressure of poverty, 
toil, and intemperance, his reason gave way, 
and be was by a stratagem removed to an 
asylum. Here, when ho found himself and 
became aware of his situation, he uttered a 
dismal shriek, and cast a wild and startled 
look aronnd his coll. The history of his con- 
finement was very similar to that of Nat Leo 
and Christopher Smart. For instance, a 
story is told of him which is an exact du- 
plicate of one recorded of Leo. He was 
writing by the light of the moon, when a thin 
<fioud crossed its diso. * Jupiter, snuff the 
moon ! * roared the impatient poet. The 
cloud thickened, and entirely darkened the 
light. * Thou stupid god ! ’ ho exclaimed, 
* thou hast snuffed it out.’ By and by he 
became calmer, and hod some affecting inter- 
views with his mother and sister. A removal 
to his mother’s house was oven contemplated, 
but his ooustitution was exhausted, and on 
the ICth of October, 1774, poor Feigussou 
breathed his lost. It is interesting to know 
that the New Testament was his favourite com- 
panion in his cell. A little after his death 
arrived a letter from an old friend, a Mr. 
Burnet, who had mado a fortune in the East 
Indies, wishing him to come out to India, and 
enclosing a remittance of jBIOO to defray the 
expenses of the journey. 

Thus, in his twenty-fourth year, perished 
Robert Fergusson. ‘ He was buried in the 
Canongate churchyard, where Bums after- 
wards erected a monument to his memory, 
with an inscription which is familiar to most 
of our readers. 

“Bums in one of his poems attributes to 
Fergusson < glorious paints.’ He was cer- 


tainly a youth of remarkable powers, although 
^pairts’ rather than high genius seems to 
express his calibre. He can hardly be said 
to sing, and he never soars. Bin b^ poema, 
such as ‘The Farmer’s Ingle,' axe juss lively 
daguerreotypes of the life he saw around him 
— ^thoro is nothing ideal or lofty in any of 
them. His ‘ Ingle-blooxe ’ bums oompaxed 
to that which in ‘The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night* springs up aloft to heaven, liketlm^ 
tongue of an altar-fire. Ho stnffiei his poema, 
too, with Scotch to a degree which rendera 
them too rich for oven a Scotchman’s taste, * 
and as repulsive os a haggis to that of on 
Englishman. On the whole, Forgusson’s best 
claim to fame arises from the influeuco he 
exerted on the far higher genius of Bums, 
who seems, atrangely enough, to have pre- ' 
ferred him to Allan Hamsay.” — Gilflllau’s 
“ Less-known Brit. Poets,” vol. iii. pp. 206-8. 
See AlUbono’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 

“ Edward Thompson, bom 1738, died 1780, 
was a native of Hull, and wont to sea so oarly 
in life as to bo precluded from the advantages 
of a liberal education. At the ago of nineteen, 
he acted as lieutenant on board the Jason, in 
the engagement off Ushant, between Hawke 
and Confians. Coming to London, after the 
peace, ho resided, for some time, in Kow-lane, 
whore ho wrote some light pieces for the stage, 
and some licentious pooms, the titles of 
which need not bo revived. At the breaking 
out of the American war, Qarriok’s interest 
obtained promotion for him in his own pro- 
fession ; and ho was appointed to the command 
of the Hymna frigate, and made his fortune 
by the single capture of a French East India- 
man. He was afterwords in Rodney’s action 
off Cape St. Vincout, and brought home the 
tidings of the victory. His death was occa- 
sioned by a fovor, wMoh ho caught on board 
the Grampus, while he commanded that 
vessel, off the coast of Africa. Though a 
dissolute man, he had the character of an 
able and humane commander. A few of his 
sea tongs are entitled to remembrance.”-— 
Campbell’s “ Specimens.” 


HENRY HEADLEY. 

“Henry Headley, bom 1766, died 1788« * 
whoso uncommon talents were lost to the 
world at the age of twenty-two, was bom at 
Irstoad, in Norfolk. He reooived his aduoa- 
tion at the grammar school of Norwich, under 
Dr. Parr; and at the age of sixteen was 
admitteda member of Trinity Coltojp», Oxford. , 
There the example of Thomas W^arfcon, the 
senior of his college, leSl him to explore the 
beauties of our dder poets. About tbe age of 
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timtjr lie pnblidied some pieces of Tone, 
wliioli ezUbit no very remarkable promise; 
Imt his ‘Select Beauties of the Andent 
English Poets/ which appeared in the follow- 
ing year, were accompanied with critical 
observations^ that showed an imparalleled 
ripeness of mind for his years. On leaving 
the university, after a residence of four years, 
he numied, and retired to Matlock, in Derby- 
shire. His matrimonial choice is said to 
have been hastily farmed, amidst the angnish 
of disappointment in a previous attachment. 
But short as his life was, he survived the lady 
whom he married. 

“The symptoms of consumptioii having 
appeared in his constitution, he was advised 
to try the benefit of a warmer climate ; and 
ho took the resolution of repairing to lisbon, 
unaettended by a single friend. On landing at 
Lisbon, far from feeling any relief from the 
climate, he found himself oppressed by its 
sultriness ; and in this forlorn state, was on 
the point of expiring, when Mr. De Yismes, to 
whom he had received a letter of introduction 
from the late Mr. Windham conveyed him to 
his healthful villa, near Cintra, allotted spa- 
cious apartments for his use, procured for him 
the ablest medical assistanoe, and treated 
him with every kindness and amusement that 
could console his siokly existence. But his 
malady proved incurable ; and, returning to 
England at the end of a few months, he 
expired at Norwich.** — Campbdl*B “Speci- 
mens.** See AUibone's “Crit. Diet. Eng. 
lit.** 


1751, Lord Lyttdton, in concert withDodsl^, 
projected the paper of the ‘ World,* of which 
it was agreed that Moore diould eiqoy the 
profits, whetiier the numbers were written by 
himself or by volunteer contributors. Lyttd- 
ton*B interest soon enlisted many acoompHshed 
coadjutors, such as Cambridge, Jenyns, Lord 
Chesterfidd, and H. Walpole. Moore himself 
wrote sixty-one of the pax>erB. In the last 
number of the ' World * the conblnsioniamade 
to depend on a.fiotitiouB incident which had 
occasioned the dmth of ttie author. When the 
papers were collected into volumes, Moore, who 
superintended the publication, realized this 
jocular fiction by his own death, whilst the last 
number was in the press.’’ — Campbell's 
“ Specimens.** 


THOMAS BUSSELL. 

“Thomas Bussell, bom 1762, died 1788, 
was the son of an attorney at Bridport, and 
one of Joseph Warton*8 wonderful boys at 
Winchester School. He became fellow of 
New CoUege, Oxford, and died of consumptim 
at Bristol Hot-Wells in his twenty-sixth 
year. 

“ His poems were posthumous. The sonnet 
on Philootetes is very fine ; and of our young 
writers, mature rather in genius than in 
years, Bussell holds no humble place. Mr. 
Southey has numbered five, and Bussdl is 
among them — Chatterton, Bruce, Bussell, 
Bampfylde, and Kirke Wlute.*’ — Campbell’s 
“ Specimens.’* 


EDWABD MOOBE. 

“ Edward Moore, bom 1712, died 1757, was 
the son of a dissenting dorgyman at Abin^on, 
in Berkshire, and was bred to the business of 
a linendraper, which he pursued, however, 
both in London and Ireland, with so little 
success, that ho embraced the literary life 
(aooor^g to his own account) more from 
necessity than inclination. His * Fables ’ (in 
1744) first brought him into notice. The 
Bight Honourable Mr. Fdham was one of his 
earliest friends; and his ‘Trial of Selim’ 
gained him the friendship of Lord Lyttelton. 
Of three works which ho produced for the 
sta^, his two comedies, the ‘ Foundling ’ and 
*Qil Bias,* were unsuccessful; but he was 
fully indemnified by the profits and reputation 
of the ‘ Oamester.’ Moore himsdf acknow- 
ledges that he owed to Garrick numy popular 
passages of his drama; and Davies, the 
Iriographer of Garrick, ascribes to the great 
actor the whole scene between Lewson and 
Stukely, in the fourth act; but Davies’s 
authority is not oraoular. About the year 


EABL NUGENT. 

“ Bobert Craggs, afterwards created Lord 
Nugent, was an Irishman, a younger son of 
Michael Nugent, by the daughter of Bobert, 
Lord Trimlestown, and born in 1709. He 
was, in 1741, elected M.P. for St. Mawes, in 
Cornwall, and became, in 1747, comptroller to 
the Prince of Wales’ housdiold. He after- 
wards made peace with the Court, and re- 
ceived various promotions and marks of favour 
besides the peerage. In 1739, he published 
anonymously a volume of poems possessing 
considerable merit. He was converted from 
Popery, and wrote some vigorous verses on 
the occasion. Unfortunate, however, he 
relapsed, and agaiu celebrated the event in a 
very weak poem, entitled ‘ Faith.’ He died 
in 1788. Although a man of decided talent, 
as his ' Gde to Mankind’ proves, Nugent does 
not stand very high either in ite cahilogue of 
Irish patriots or of ‘ royal and noble authors.’*’ 
— Qilfillan’s “ Less-known Brit. Poets,’* vdl. 
iiL p. 261. See CampbdVs “ Spedmens.** 
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Ib Qhance a guilt, tliat my disastrous 
heart, 

For mischief never meant, must ever smart ? 
Can self-defence be sin F Ah, plead no more ! 
What though no purposed malice stained thee 
o’er P 

Had heaven befriended thy unhappy side, 
Thou hadst not been provoked— or thou hodst 
died. 

Far be the guilt of homeshed blood from 
aU 

On whom, unsought, embroiling dangers fall ! 
Still the pole dead revives, and lives to me, 
To me ! through Pity's eye condemned to see. 
Bemembronce veils his rage, but swells his 
fate ; 

Grieved I forgive, and am grown cool too 
late. 

Young and unthoughtful then ; who knows, 
one day, 

What ripening virtues might have made their 
way ! 

He might have lived till folly died in shame. 
Till kindling wisdom felt a thirst for fame. 

He might perhaps his country’s friend have 
proved ; 

Both happy, generous, candid, and beloved ; 
He might have saved some worth, now doomed 
to fall. 

And I, perohanoe, in him, have murdered all. 

O fate of late repentance ! always vain : 
Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 

Where shall my hope find rest P No mother's 
care 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 

No father’s guardian hand my youth main- 
tained. 

Called forth my virtues, or from vice re- 
strained; 

la it not thine to snatoh some powerful arm. 
First to advance, then screen from futim 
harm? 

Am I xetomed from death to live in pain^ 

Or would imperial pity save in vain P 
Distmst it not. 1/Vliat blame can mercy find, 
Vhdch gives at once a life, and rears a mindP 

Mother, miscalled, larewdl— of soul severe. 
This sad refiexion y^ may force one tear : 


All I was wretched by to you I owed ; 

Alone from strangers every comfort fiowed ! 

Lost to the life you gave, your son no more. 
And now adopted, who was doomed before. 
New born, I may a nobler mother claim, 

But dare not whisper her immortal namo ; 
Supremely lovely, and serenely great, 
Majestic mother of a kneeling stote ; 

Queen of people's heart, who ne’er before 
Agreed — ^yet now with one consent adore ! . 
One contest yet remains in this desire. 

Who most shall give applause where all 
admire. 

Richard 8avagc,-^Bom 1698, Died 1743. 


841.— THE WANDEBEB. 

Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers gay. 
Drowns the dim night, and counterfeits the 
day; 

From lumined windows glancing on the eye, 
Around, athwart, the frisking shadows fiy. 
There midnight riot spreads illusive joys. 

And fortune, hepltb, and dearer time destroys. 
Soon death’s dark agent to luxuriant ease 
Shall wake sharp warnings in some fierce 
< disease. 

O man I thy fabric 's like a well-formed 
state ; 

Thy thoughts, first ranked, were sure designed 
the great ; 

Passions plebeians are, which faction raise ; 
Wine, like poured oil, excites the , raging 
blaze; 

Then giddy anarchy’s rude triumphs 1^ ; 
Then sovereign Beason from her empire flies s 
That ruler onoo deposed, wisdom and wit. 

To noise and folly place and power submit ; 
Like a frail bark thy weaken^ mind is tost^ 
Unsteered, unbalanced, till its wealth is lost. 
The miser-spirit eyes the spendthrift hc^, ' 
And mourns, too late, effects of sordid oace. 
His treasures fly to cloy each fawning slave, 
Yet grudge a stone to dignity his grave. 

For this, low-thonghted craft ]ds 1^ em- 
ployed ; 

For this, though wealthy, he no wealth 
erjoyed ; ' 
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For tlii0» he griped the poor, and aims 
denM, 

Unfriended lived, and nnlamentod died. 

Yet Bi^e, griev^ shade I when that nnpro- 
Bperons store 

Fast lessens, when gay hours return no 
more; 

Smile at thy heir, beholding, in his fall. 

Men once obliged, like him, ungrateful oil ! 
Then thought-inspiring woe his heart shall 
mend, 

And prove his only wise, unflattering friend. 

Folly exhibits thus unmanly sport, 

While plotting misohief keeps reserved her 
court. 

liO! from that mount, in blasting sulphur 
broke, 

, Stream flames voluminous, enwrapped with 
smoke ! 

In chariot-shape they whirl up yonder tower, 
lioan on its brow, and liko destraotion lower \ 
From the black depth a fiery legion springs ; 
Each bold bad spectre claps her sounding 
wingrs: 

And straight beneath a summoned, traitorous 
band, 

On horror bent, in dark convention stand : 
From each fiend* s mouth a ruddy vapour 
flows, 

Glides through the roof, and o*cr the council 
glows : 

The villains, close beneath the infection pent, 
Feel, all possessed, their rising galls ferment ; 
And bum with faction, hate, and vengeful 
ire, 

For rapine, blood, and devastation dire I 
But justice marks their ways : she waves in 
air 

The sword, high-threatening, liko a comet’s 
glare. 

While hero dark villany herself deceives, 
There studious honesty our view relieves. 

A feeble taper from yon lonesome room, 
Scattering thin rays, just glimmers through 
the gloom. 

There sits the sapient bard in musefnl mood, 
And glows impassioned for his country’s 
good! 

All the bright spirits of the just combined, 
Inform, refine, and prompt his towering 
mind! 

Richard Savage,— Bom 1698, Died 1743. 


842.— THE GBAYE. 

Whilst some affect the sun, and some the 
shade, 

Some floe the city, some the hermitage s 
Their aims as various, as the roads they take 
In ioumeying through life; — ^the task be 

To paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb ; 

Vk* appointed place of rendesvous, whera att 


These travellers meet. Thy snoconrs I 

implore. 

Eternal king ! whose potent arm sustains 
The keys of heU and death.— The Grave- 
dread thing ! 

Mon shiver when thou’rt named: Nature, 
appall’d, 

Shakes off her wonted firmness. ^Ah ! how 

* dark 

Thy long-extended realms, and rueful wastes ! 
Where nought but silence reign^, and night, 
dark nighty 

Dark as was chaos, ere the infant sun 
Was roll’d together, or had tried his beams 
Athwart the gloom profound.— —The sickly 
taper, 

By glimm’ring through thy low-brow’d misty 
vaults 

(Furr’d round with mouldy damps, and ropy 
slime), 

Lets fall a supomumerary horror, 

And only serves to make thy night more 
irksome. 

Well do I know theo by thy trusty yew. 
Cheerless, unsocial plant ! that loves to dwell 
’Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and 
worms : 

Where light-heel’d ghosts, and visionary 
shades, 

Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 
Embodied, thick, perform their mystic rounds. 
No other merriment, dull tree, is thine. 

See yonder hallow’d fane ; — the pious work 
Of names once famed, now dubious or forgot, 
And bnried ’midst the wreck of things which 
were ; 

There lie interr’d the more illustrious dead. 
The wind is up : hark ! how it howls ! Me- 
thinks 

Till now I never hoard a sound so dreary : 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night’s 
foul bird, 

Book’d in the spire, screams loud : the gloomy 
aisles 

Black plaster’d, and hung round with shreds 
of ’scutcheons 

And tatter’d coats of arms, send back the 
sound 

Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults. 
The mansions of the dead.— Boused from 
their slumbers. 

In grim array the grisly spectres rise. 

Grin horrible, and, obstinately sullen. 

Pass and repass, hush’d as the foot of Night. 
Again the screech-owl shrieks ; ungracious 
sound ! 

ru hear no more ; it makes one's blood rpn 
chiU. 

Quite round the pile, a row of reverend 
elms 

(Coeval near with that) all ragged show, 

Long lash’d by the rude winds. Some rift 
half down 

Their branohlesB trunks ; others so thin a-fop, 
That soaroe two crows could lodge in the 
same tree. 
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StiaBge things, the neighbours ^y, have 
happen’d here : 

Wild sl^ks have issued from the hollow 
tombs: 

Dead men have oome again, and walk’d 
about ; 

And the great bell has toll'd, unrung, un- 
touch’d, 

(Sucdi tales their cheer at wake or gossiping^ 

YHien it draws near to witching time of 
night.) 

Oft, in the lone churchyard at night I’ve 
seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine chequering through 
the trees, 

The schoolboy, with his satchel in his hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 

And lightly tripping o’er the long flat stones 

(With nettles skii^d, and with moss o’or- 
grown). 

That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 

Sudden ho starts, and hears, or thinks he 
hears, 

The sound of something purring at his heels ; 

Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind 
him. 

Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows : 

Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 

Tliat walks at dead of night, or l^es his 
stand 

O'er some new-open’d grave; and (strange to 
tell!) 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 

Rohert Blair, — Bom 1699, Died 1746. 


843.— FRIENDSHIP, 

Invidious grave! — how dost thou rend in 
sunder 

Whom love has knit, and sympathy made 
one ! 

A tie more stubborn far than nature’s band. 
Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ; 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society, 

1 owe thee much. Thou hast deserved from 
me 

Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft have I proved the labours of thy love, 
And the worm efforts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. — Oh ! when my Mend 
and I 

In some thick wood have wander’d heedless 
on. 

Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Upon tile sloping cowslip-covw’d bank, 

'V^^ere the pure limpid stream has slid along 
In grateful errors through the underwood. 
Sweet murmuring: methonght the shrill- 
tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 
Mdlow’d his pipe, and soften’d every note : 
The eglhatine smell’d GQveeter, and the rose 


Assumed a dye more de(q;>; whilst every 
flower 

Vied with its fellow {flont in luxury 

Of dress Oh ! then, the longest summer’s 

day 

Seem’d too, too much in haste: still tiie full 
heart 

Had not imparted linlf i ’twas happiness 
Too exquisite to List. Of joys departed, 

Not to return, how painful the remembranoe I 

Bohert Blair, — Born 1699, Died 1746, 


844.— THE MISEB. 

Hero the lonk-sidod misor, worst of felons. 
Who meanly stole (discreditable shift !) 

From back, and belly too, their proper cheer, • 
Eased of a tax it irk’d the wretch to pay 
To his own ooroase, now lies cheaply lodged, 
By clamorous appetites no longer t^od, 

Nor tedious bills of ohorges and repairs. 

But, all I where are his rents, his comings* 
in P 

Ay! now you’ve mode the rich man poor 
indeed ; 

Bobb’d of his gods, what has he left behind P 
O cursed lust of gold ! when for thy sake 
Tho fool throws up his interest in both 
worlds ; 

First starved in this, then damn’d in that to 
oome. 

Bohert Blair, — Born 1699, Died 1746. 


845.— UNPREPARED FOR DEATH. 

How shocking must thy summons bo, O 
Death ! 

To him that is at oaso in his possessions ; 

Who, counting on long years of pleasure 
here. 

Is quite unfumish’d for that world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how tho frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 

But shrieks in vain ! — How wishfully she 
looks 

On all she’s leaving, now no longer hers ! 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

Oh! might she stay, to wash away her 
stains, 

And fit her for her passage. — Mournful, 
sight! 

Her very eyes weep blood ; — and every grooa 
She heaves is big with horror : but the f6e, 
like a staunch murderer, steady to his 
purpose, 

Pursues her close through every lane of life, 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on ; 
Tin, forced at last to the tremeq^^nisve^, 

At once she sinks to everlasting eruin. 

Bohert Blair.^B6m 1699, Died 1746. 
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846. — ^D£ATH« 

Sove ’tifl m serioiu tbing to die ! My soul. 
What a aferaage moment it mnat be, when 
near 

Thy journey's end, thon hast the golf in 
view I 

That awful gol^ no mortal e'er repaaa'd 
To tell what’s doing on the other side. 

Katnre rona book and ahnddera at the sight. 
And eyeiy Ufe-atring bleeds at thonghts of 
parting; 

For port tiiey mnat : body and sotd must 
part; 

Fond oonple ! link'd more close than wedded 
pair. 

This wings its way to its Almighty Source, 
The witness of its actions, now its judge : 
That drops into the dark and noisome grave, 
like a disabled pitcher of no use. 

Robert Blair.-^Bom 1699, Died 1746. 


847 .— THE GRAVE. 

Death's shafts fly thick ! — Here falls the 
village-swain. 

And there his pamper'd lord !— The cup goes 
round ; 

And who so artful as to put it by ? 

'Tis long since death had the majority ; 

Yet, strange ! the living lay it not to heart. 
See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 

The Sexton, hoary-headed chronicle ; 

Of hard, unmeaning face, down wldch ne'er 
stole 

A gentle tear ; with mattock in his hand 
Digs through whole rows of kindred and 
acquaintance, 

By for his juniors. — Scarce a skull's oast 
up. 

But well he knew its owner, and can tell 
Some passage of his life. — Thus hand in 
hand 

The sot has walk’d with death twice twenty 
years; 

And yet ne’er younkor on the gpmn laughs 
louder, 

Or olubs a smuttier tale : when drunkards 
meet, 

None sings a merrier catch, or lends a hand 
More willing to his cup. — ^Poor wretch ! he 
minds not, 

That soon some trusty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he has done for 
thousands. 

On this side, and on that, men see their 
friends 

Drop off, like leaves in autumn ; yet launch 
out 

Into fantastic schemes, which the long livers 
Jjol the world a halo and nndegenerate days 
Oould scarce have leisure for.-— Fools that we 
are ! 


Never to think of death and of ourselves 
At the same time : as if to learn to die 
Were no concern of ours.-— O more than 
sottish, 

For oreatnrra of a day, in gamesome mood, 

To frolic on eternity's dread brink 
IJnapprehensive ; when, for aught we know. 
The very flrst swoln surge shall sweep us in ! 
Think we, or think we not, time hurries on 
With a resistiess, unremitting stream ; 

Yet treads more soft than e’er did midnight 
thief. 

That slides his hand under the miser's 
pillow, 

And carries off his prize. — What is this 
world P 

What but a spacious burial field unwall'd, 
Strew'd with death’s spoils, the spoUs of 

Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s 
bones ! 

The very turf on which we tread once lived ; 
And we that live must lend our carcases 
To cover our own offspring : in their turns 
They too must cover theirs. — 'Tis here all 
meet ! 

The shivering Icelander, and sun-burnt Moor; 
Men of all climes, that never met before ; 

And of all creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the 
Christian. 

Here the proud prince, and favourite yet 
prouder. 

His sovereign’s keeper, and the people's 
scourge. 

Are huddled out of sight. — Here lie abash’d 
The great negotiators of the earth. 

And celebrated masters of the balance, 

Deep road in stratagems, and wiles of courts. 
Now vain their treaty skill : death acorns to 
treat. 

Here the o’er-loaded slave flings down his 
burden 

From his gall’d shoulders ; — and when the 
cruel tyrant. 

With all his guards and tools of power about 
him, 

1b meditating new unheard-of hardships. 
Mocks his short arm,— and, quick as thought, 
escapes 

Where tyrants vex not, and the weary rest. 
Here the warm lover, leaving the cool shade. 
The tell-tale echo, and the babbling stream 
(Time out of mind the favourite seats of love), 
Fast by his gentle mistress lays him down, 
Unblasted by foul tongue. — ^Here friends and 
foes 

Lie close ; unmindful of their former feuds. 
The lawn-robed prelate and plain presbyter, 
Erewhile that stood aloof, as shy to meet, 
Familiar mingle here, like sister streams 
That some n^e interposing rock had split. 
Here is tiie large-limb’d peasant ; — ^here the 
chUd 

Gf a spaa long, that never saw the sun. 

Nor press’d the nipfde, strangled in life's 
poreh. 
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Hm is tile motiier, with hevaons said daiigh- 
ters; / 

The bsnm wife ; the loiig*demimiag maid, 
7711086 londy unappropriated sweets 
Smiled like yon knot of cowslips on the 
cliff, 

Not to be come at by the willing hand. 

Here axe the pmde severe, and gay coquette, 
The sober widow, and the young green virgin, 
Cropp’d like a rose before ’tis f^y blown, 

Or half its worth disclosed. Strange medley 
here 1 

Here ganulous old age winds up his tale ; 

And jovial youth, of lightsome vacant he^, 
Whose every day was made of melody, 

Hears not the voice of mirth.— The shrill* 
f onguod shrew, 

Meek as the turtle-dove, forgets her chiding. 
Here are the wise, the generous, and the 
brave; 

The just, the good, the worthless, the pro- 
fane ; 

The downright clown, and perfectly well- 
bred; 

The fool, the churl, the scoundrel, and the 
mean; 

The supple statesman, and the patriot stem ; 
The wrecks of nations, and the spoils of 
time, 

With all the lumber of six thousand years. 

Hohert Blair, — Bom 16D9, Died 1746. 


^ 848.— THE DEATH OF A GOOD MAN. 

Sure the last end 

Of the good man is peace! — How calm his 
exit! 

Night dews fall not more gently to the 
ground. 

Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the evening-tide of life, 

A life well spent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his 
green : , • 

By unporceived degrees he wears away ; 

Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his siting. 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he 
reaches 

After the prize in^view ! and, like a bird, 
That’s himper'd, struggles hard to get 
away: 

Whilst the glad gates of sight are wide 
expanded 

To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 
Of the fast-coming harvest.— -Then, oh then ! 
Each earth-born joy grows vile, or disappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of nought. — Oh ! how he 
longs 

To have his passport sign'd, and be dis- 
miss’d ! 

*TiB done ! and now he’s happy ! The glad 
soul 

Has not a wish uncrown’d. 


849 --THB BESOHBdS^ 

Breatiwkgieah 

Bests, too, in hope of meeting oBMie again 
Its better half, never to sunte more. 

Nor shall it ^pe in vain the time dravrs 
on, 

When not a single spot of burial earth, 
Whether on land, or in tiie spadoos aeib 
But must give ba^ its long-committed dust .. 
Inviolate !-— and faithfully ■hn.ll these 
Make up the full account; not the least 
atom 

Embezzled, or mislaid, of the whole tale. 

Each soul shall have a body ready furnish’d^ 
And each shall have his own. — Hence, 3^ 
profane! 

Ask not how this can bo P— Sure the same 
power 

That rear’d the piece at first, and took it 
down, 

Can reassemble the loose scatter’d parts, 

And put them as they wore. — ^Almighty God 
Has done much more; nor is his arm im- 
pair’d 

Through length of days : and what ho can, he 
w^ ; 

His faithfulness stands bound to seo it done. 
When the dread trumpet sounds, the slumber- 
ing dust, 

Not unattentivo to the call, shall wake ; 

And every joint possess its proper place, 

With a now elegance of form, unknown 
To its first state. Nor shall the oonsoious 
soul 

Mistake its partner, but, amidst the crowd, 
Singling its other half, into its arms 
Shall rush, with all the impatience of a man 
That’a new oome home; and, having long 
been absent, 

With haste runs over every different room, 

In pain to see the whole. Thrice happy 
meeting ! 

Nor time, nor death, shall ever part them 
more. 

’Tis but a night, a long and moonless night ; 
We make the grave our bod, and then are 
gone. 

Thus, at the shut of even, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely 
brake 

Cowers down, and dozes till the dawn of 
day, 

Then claps his well-fiedged wings, and bean 
away. 

Robert Blair.-^Bom 1699, Died 1746. 


850.— THE BOBE. 

How fair is the rose t what a beautiM flower. 
The gioxy of April and May I ' 

But the iMvee are beginiihig & lade in tth 
hour, 


Bohert Blair,^fiorn 1699, Died 1746. | And they wither and die in a day. 



Dk Watts.] 


A SUMMEB mtiSmO. 


[StxTH Psttion.— 


Tet the rose has one powerful Tirtoe to boasts 
* Abore all the flowera of the fidd ; 

When its leaves are all dead, and its fine 
colours lost, 

Still how awoot a perfume it will yield ! 

So fxail is the youth and the beauty of men. 

Though they bloom and look gay like the 
rose; 

But all our fond care to preserve <them is 
vain, 

Time l^s them as fast as he goes. 

Then I’ll not be proud of my youth nor my 
beauty. 

Since both of thorn wither and fade ; 

But gain a good name by well-doing my 
duty ; 

This will scent like a rose when I’m dead. 

Dr. Watts.^Jhm 1674, JHed 1748. 


851 .— A SUMMEB EVENING. 

How fine has the day been, how bright was 
the aun, 

How lovely and joyful the course that he nm, 

Though ho roso in a mist when his race he 
begun. 

And there followed some droppings of 
rain ! 

But now the fair travoUor’s come to the 
west. 

His rays are all gold, and his beauties are 
best; 

Ho paints the sky gay as ho sinks to his 
rest, 

And foretdls a bright rising again. 

Just such is the Christian; his course ho 
begins, 

Like the sun in a mist, when ho mourns for 
his sins, 

And melts into tears ; then lie breaks out and 
shines. 

And travels his heavenly way : 

But when he comes nearer to finish his race, 

like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in 
gmoo, 

And gives a sure hope at the end of his days, 

Of rising in brighter array. 

Dr, Watts. — Bom 1674, Died 1748. 


852 .— PEW HAPPY MATCHES. 

Say, mighty Love, and teach my song, 

To whom thy sweetest joys belong, ^ 
And who the happy pairs 
Whose yielding hearts, and joining hands, 
Find blessings twisted with their bands. 
To soften all their cares. 


Not the wild herd of nymphs and swains 
That thoughtless fly into thy chains, 

As cufltm leads the way : ^ 

If there be bliss without design,^ 

Ivies and oaks may grow and twine, 

And be as blest as they. 

Not sordid souls of earthly mould. 

Who drawn by kindred charms of gold 
To dull enfbraces move : 

So two rich mountains of Peru 
May rush to wealthy marriage too, 

And make a world of love. 

Not the mad tribe that hell inspires 
With wanton flames ; those raging fires 
The purer bliss destroy ; 

On ^Etna’s top let furies wed, 

And sheets of lightning dress the bed 
T* improve the burning joy. 

Nor the dull pairs whoso marble forms 
None of the melting passions worms. 

Can mingle hearts and hands : 

Logs of green wood that quench the coals 
Are married just like Stoic souls, 

With osiers for their bands. 

Not minds of melancholy strain, 

Still silent, or that still complain. 

Can the dear bondage bless : 

As well may heavenly concerts spring 
From two old lutes with ne’er a string. 

Or none besides the bass. 

Nor can the soft enchantments hold 
Two jarring souls of angry mould, 

The rugged and the keen t 
Samson’s young foxes might as well 
In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwell, 

With firebrands tied between. 

Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a savage mind ; 

For love abhors the sight : 

Loose the fierce tiger from the deer, 

For native rage and native fear 
Kise and forbid delight. 

Two kindest souls alone must meet, 

’Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet. 
And feeds their mutual loves : , 

Bright Venus on her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentlest birds alone, 

And Cupids yoke the doves. 

Dr. TToffs . — Bom 1674, Died 1748. 


853 .— THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

When the fierce north wind, with his airy 
forces, 

Hoars up the Baltio to a foamy fury ; 

And the red lightning, with a stonn ot hail, 
comes 

Buahing amain down, 
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How iho poor uilon stand ansaced and 
tremble 

'WbOe the Hoarse thunder, like a bloody 
trumpet. 

Boars a loud onset to the gaping waters 
Qoidk to devonr them I 

Snoh shall the noise be, and the wild dis- 
order, 

Jf things eternal may be like those earthly, 

Saoh the dire terror, when the great A^h- 
ongel 

Shakes the creation ; 

Tears the strong pillars of the yauli of 
heaven, 

Breaks np old marble, the repose of princes : 

See the graves open and the bones arising-— 
flames all around them ! 

Hark, the shrill outcries of the guilty 
wretches ! 

Lively bright horror and amazing anguish 

Stare through their eyelids, while the living 
worm lies 

Gnawing within them. 

Thoughts, like old vultures, prey upon their 
heart-strings, 

And the smart twinges, when the eye beholds 
the 

Lofty Judge, frowning, and a flood of 
« vengeance 

lulling afore him. 

Stop here, my fancy (all away, ye horrid 

Doleful ideas) ; come, arise to Jesus ! 

How he sits God-like ; and the saints around 
him 

Throned, yet adoring 

O may I sit there, when he comes triumphant 

Dooming the nations ! then ascend to glory ; 

While our hosannahs all along the passage 
Shout the Bedeemor. 

Dr. WaiU, — Bom 1674, Died 1748. 


854 .— GOD KNOWN ONLY TO HIMSELF. 

Stand and adore ! how glorious He 
That dwells in bright eternity ! 

We gaze and we confound our sight, 
Plunged in th’ abyss of dazzling light. 

Thou sacred One, Almighty Three, 

Great, everlasting Mystery, 

What lofty numbers shall we frame 
Equal to thy tremendous name ? 

Seraphs, the nearest to the throne, 

Begin to speak the €hreat Unknown ; 
Attempt the song, wind up your strings 
To notes untried, and boundless things. 


You, whose oap^oits powers survey 
Lar^y beyond' our ejea of day. 

Yet what a narrow poitioil too 
Is seen or thought or known by you ! 

4 

How flat your highest praises fall 
Before th* immense Original ! 

Weak creatures we, that strive In vain , 
To reach an uncreated strain. 

Great God ! forgive our feeble lays, 

Sound out thine own eternal praise ; 

A song so vast, a theme so high, 

Call for the voice that tuned the sky. 

Dr. WatU,^Bom 1674, Died 1748* 


855 .— NIGHT. 

These thoughts, O Night ! are thine ; 

From thee they came like lovers* secret sighs, 
While others slept. So Cynthia, poets feign, 
In shadows veiled, soft, sliding from her 
sphere, 

Her shepherd cheered ; of her enamoured 
less 

Than I of thee. And art thou still unsung, 
Beneath whoso brow, and by whoso aid, I 
sing? 

Immortd silence ! where shall I begin P 
Whore end ? or how steal music from the 
spheres 

To soothe their goddess P 
O majestic Night ! 

Nature's groat anoostor ! Day's elder bom ! 
And fated to survive the transiout sun ! 

By mortals and immortals seen with awe ! 

A starry crown thy raven brow adorns, 

An azure zone thy waist ; clouds, in heaven’s 
loom 

Wrought through varieties of shape and 
shade, 

In ample folds of drapery divine, 

Thy flowing mantle form, and, heaven through- 
out, 

Voluminously pour thy pompons train : 

Thy gloomy grandeurs — Nature's most au- 
gust, 

Inspiring aspect !— Kslaim a grateful verse ; 
And, like a sable curtain storr'd with gold, > 
Drawn o’er my labours past, shall clothe the 
scene. 

Edward Young.^Bom 1681, Died 1765. 


856 .--ON UFE, DEATH, AND IMMOK- 
TALITY. 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep! 
He, like the world, his ready virikpays 
Where Fortune emUesy the wretched he for- 
sakes i 
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Swift on bis downy pinion flies from woe, 

And lights on lids nnsuUied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturbed repose 
I wake : how happy they who wake no more ! 
Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the 
grave. 

I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous ; where my wrecked desponding 
thought 

From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost. . 
Though now restored, 'tis only change of 
pain 

(A bitter change !) severer for severe : 

The day too short for my distress; and 
night. 

E'en in the zenith of her dark domain, 

Is sunshine to the colour of my fate. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon 
throne, 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumb’ring world. 
Silence how dead! and darkness how pro* 
found ! 

Nor eye nor hsfning ear an object flnds ; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 

And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled : 

Fate ! drop the curtain ; I can lose no more. 
Silence and Darkness! solemn sisters! 
twins 

From ancient Night, who nurse the tender 
thought 

To reason, and on reason build resolve 
(That column of true majesty in man), 

Assist me : I will thank yon in the grave ; 

The grave your kingdom: there this frame 
shall faU 

A victim sacred to your dreary shrine. 

But what are ye P 

Thou, who didst put to flight 
Primeval Silence, when the morning stars, 
Exulting, shouted o'er the rising ball ; 

Oh Thou ! whose word from solid darkness 
struok 

That spark, the sun, strike wisdom from my 
Boud ; 

My Boul, which flies to thee, her trust, her 
treasure, 

As misers to their gold, while others rest. 
Through this opaque of nature and of 
sonl. 

This double night, transmit one pitying ray. 
To lighten and to cheer. Oh lead my mind 
(A mind tibat fain would wander from its 
woe), 

Lead it through vanoos scones of life and 
death. 

And from each scene the noblest truths in- 
spire. 

Nor leas inspire my conduct than my song; 
Teach my b^ reason, reason ; my best will 
Tsadi reotitdde ; and fix my firm resolve 
Ynsdom to wed, and pay her long axrear t 
Nor let tlie<phial of thy vengeance, poured 


On this devoted head, be poured in vain. * * 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how 
august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 

How passing wonder He who made him 
such! 

Who centred in our make such strange 
extremes, 

From different natures marvellously mixed, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being's endless obain ! 
Midway from nothing to Ibe Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt ! 

Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a fnul child of dust : 
Helpless immo]^ ! insect infinite I 
A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost. At home, a stranger, 
Thought wanders np and down, surprised, 
aghast, 

And wondering at her own. How reasotw 
reels! 

Oh what a miracle to man is man ! 
Triumphantly distressed ! what joy ! what 
dread ! 

Alternately transported and alarmed ! 

What can preserve my life ! or what destroy ! 
An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the 
grave; 

Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

'Tis past conjecture ; all things rise in 
proof : 

While o’er my limbs sleep’s soft dominion 
spread, 

Wbat though my soul fantastic measures 
trod 

O’er fairy fields ; or mourned along the gloom 
Of silent woods ; or, down the craggy stoop 
Hurled headlong, swam with pain the mantled 
pool ; 

Or sealed the cliff; or danced on hollow 
winds, 

With antic shajieB, wild natives of the brain ? 
Her oeaselosB ^ght, though devious, speaks 
her nature 

Of subtler essence than the common clod : * * 
Even silent night proclaims my soul im- 
mortal ! • • 

Why, then, their loss deplore that are not 
lost? • • 

This is the desert, this the soUtude : 

How popnlons, how vital is the grave ! 

This is creation’s mdancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 

The land of apparitions, empty shi^s I 
All, all on ea^, is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly's creed ; 

How solid where change riiall be no 
more! 

This is the bud of being, the dim dawn. 

The twilight of onr day, the vestibule : 
life’s theatre as yet is riiut, and deaih. 

Strong death alone can heave the memf bar. 
This gross impediment of blay ramose, 

And make ua embiyoi^of eziatettce free 
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iVom veal life ; but little more remote 
Is he, not yet a can d i d ate for light, 

The fatnre embryo, elamb'ring in Ins sire. 
Embryos we mait be till we burst the shdl, 
Yon ambimit asnie shdl, and spring to life. 
The life of gods, oh transport ! and of man. 
Yet man, fo^ man! here buries all his 
thoughts; 

Inters celestial hopes without one sigh. 
Prisoner oi earth, and pent beneath the 
moon, 

Here pinions all his wishes; winged by 
heaven 

To fly at inflnite : and reach it there 
Where seraphs gather immortality, 

On life’s fair tree, fast by the throne of God. 
What golden joys ambrosial clnst’ring glow, 
In his full beam, and ripen for the just. 
Whore momentary ages are no more 1 
Where time, and pain, and chance, and death 
expire ! 

And is it in the flight of threescore years 
To push eternity from human thought, 

And smother souls immortal in the dust ? 

A soul immortal, spending all her fires. 
Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness, 
Thrown into tumult, raptured or alarmed, 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Besembles ocean into tempest wrought, 

To waft a feather, or to ^own a fly. 

Edward Yaung.'^Bam 1681, Died 1765. 


857 .— -THOUGHTS ON TIME. 

The beU strikes one. We take no note of 

flTTIfl 

But from its loss : to give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright. 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

l^ere are they P With the years beyond the 
flood. 

It is the signal that demands despatch : 

How much is to be done? My hopes and 
fears 

Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow 
verge 

Look down— on what ? A fathomlesB abyss. 

A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! 

And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour P 

O time ! than gold more sacred ; more a load 

Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise. 

What moment granted man wi^out account ? 

What years are squandered, wisdom’s debt 
unpaid! 

Our wealth in days all due to that di s c h arge. 

Haste, haste, he Has in wait, he’s at the 
door; 

Insidious Death; should his strong hand 
arrest, 


No oompoBitUm sets the priapner free. 
Eternity’s inexorable chain 
Fast binds, and vengeance dahns the full 
arrear. 

Youth is not rich in time ; it may be poor ; 
Part with it as with money, sparing ; pay 
No moment, but in purohase of its wottb . ; 

And what it’s worth, ask death-beds ; they 
can tell. 

with it as with life, reluctant ; big 
With holy hope of nobler time to oome ; 

Time higher aimed, still nearer the great 
mark 

Of men and angels, virtue more divine. 

On all important time, through every age, 
Though much, and warm, the wise have 
urged, the man 

Is yet unborn who duly weighs an hour. 

“I’ve lost a day’’ — the prince who nobly 
cried, 

Had been an emperor without his crown. 

Of Romo P say, rather, lord of human race : 

He spoke as if deputed by mankind. 

So should all spook ; so reason speaks in all : 
From the soft whispers of that God in man, 
Wliy fly to folly, why to frenzy fly, 

For rescue from the blessings we possess P 
Time, the supremo I — Time is eternity ; 
Pregnant with all that makes archangels 
smile. 

Who murders Time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal, only not adored. 

Ah ! how ux^ust to nature and himself 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man ! 
like children babbling nonsense in their 
sports, 

We oonsuro Nature for a span too short ; 

That span too short wo tax as tedious, too ; 
Torture invention, all expedients tire, 

To lash the ling'ring moments into speed. 

And whirl us (happy riddance) from our- 
selves. 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his 
wings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit with his ago. 
Behold him when passed by; what then is 
seen 

But his broad pinions swifter than the 
winds? 

And all mankind, in contradiction strong, 
Rueful, aghast, cry out on his career. 

We waste, not use our time ; we breathe, not 
live; 

Time wasted is existence ; need, U life : 

And bare existence man, to live ordained. 
Wrings and oppresses with enormous weight. 
And why P since time was given for nse^ not 
waste. 

Enjoined to fly, with tempest, tide, tad stars. 
To keep his Bp^,*nor ever wait for man. 
Time’s use was doomed a pleanre» waste a 
pain, 
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nuA man might feel hie error if tmeeen, 

Ahd, f eding, Hj to labour for hie core ; 

Not blimderiiig, split on idleness for ease. 

Wo push time from ns, and we wish him 
back; 

life we think long and short ; death seek and 
shun. 

Oh the dark days of vanity ! while 
Here, how tasteless ! and how terrible when 
gone ! • 

Gone P they ne’er go ; when past, they .haunt 
UBBtiU; 

The spirit walks of every day deceased, 

And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns. 

Nor death nor life delight ns. If time past, 
And time possessed, both pain ns, what can 
please? 

That whioh the Deity to please ordained. 

Time used. The man who oonseorates his 
honrs 

By vigorous effort, and an honest aim, 

At once he draws the sting of life and death : 
He walks with nature, and her paths are 
peace. 

*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past honrs, 
And ask them what report they bore to 
heaven, 

And how they might have borne more welcome 
news. 

Their answers form what men experience 
call ; 

If wisdom’s friend, her beat, if not, worst foe. 

All-sensual man, because untouched, uziseen, 
He looks on time as nothing. Nothing else 
Is truly man’s ; ’tis fortune’s. Time’s a god. 
Hast thou ne’er hoard of Time’s omnipo- 
tence P 

For, or against, wliat wonders can ho do ! 

And will : to stond blank neuter he disdains. 
Not on those terms was time (heaven’s 
stronger!) sent 

On hts important embassy to man. 

Lorenzo I no : on the long destined hour. 
From everlasting ages growing ripe, 

That memorable hour of wondrous birth, 
When the Dread Sire, on emanation bent. 

And big with nature, rising in his might, 
Colled forth creation (for then time was 
bom) 

By Godhead streaming through a thousand 
worlds ; 

Not on those terms, from the great days of 
heaven, 

From old eternity’s mysterious orb 
Was time out off, and cast beneath the 
skies; 

The ddes, which watch him in* his new 
abode, 

Measuring his motions by revolving spheres, 
Hiat hordo^ machinery divine. 

Honrs, days, an4 months, and years, hhf ohU- 
. d:^ play, 


Like nnineroos wings, around him, as he 
flies ; 

Or rather, as unequal plumes, they riiape 
Hia ample pinions, swift as darted flame. 

To g^ his goal, to reach his ancient rest, 
And join anew eternity, his sire : 

In his immutability to nest, 

MThen worlds that count his cirdea now, 
unhinged, 

(Fate the loud signal sounding) headlong 
rush 

To timeless night and chaos, whence they 
rose. 

But why on time so lavish is my song : 

On this great theme kind Nature keeps a 
school 

To teach her sons herself. Each night we 
die— 

Each mom are bom anew ; each day a life ; 
And shall wo kill each day ? If trifling kills, 
Sure vice must butcher. O what heaps of 
slain 

Cry out for vengeance on us ! time destroyed 
Is suicide, whore more than blood is spilt. 

Throw years away ? 

Throw empires, and be blameless : moments 
seize ; 

Heaven ’s on their wing ; a moment we may 
wish, 

When worlds wont wealth to buy. Bid day 
stand still, 

Bid him drive back his oar and ro-import 
The period past, re-give the given hour. 
Lorenzo ! more than miracles wo want. 
Lorenzo ! O for yesterdays to come. 

Edward Young, — Bom 1681, Died 1765. 


8sS.— PEOCRASTINATION. 

Bo wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer : 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of on eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange P 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 

Of man’s miraoidous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, ** That all men are about to live,” 
For over on the brink of being bom : 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; their future selves 
applaud ; 

How excellent that life thqy ne’er will lead *. 
Time lodged in their own hands is Pony’s 
vails; 

That lod^ in Fate's to wisdom they 
oonaigu; 
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The thing they oan*t but purpo)M» they 
postpone. 

*Tia not in folly not to seom a fool, 

And soarcse'in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man. 

And tliat through every stage. When young, 
indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
UnanxiouB for ourselves, and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Kesolves, and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 

And why ? because he thinks himself 
immortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of 
fate 

Strikes through their wounded hearts the 
sudden dread : 

Bui their hearts wounded, like the wounded 
air. 

Soon dose ; where past the shaft no trace is 
found. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains. 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 

So ^es in human hearts the thought of 
death : 

E*en with the tender tear which nature 
sheds 

O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 

Edward Young. — Bom 1681 , Died 1765 . 


859.— THE EMPTINESS OF BIOHES. 

Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine ? 
Can wo dig peace or wisdom from the mine P 
Wisdom to gold prefer, for *tis much loss 
To make our fortune than our happiness : 
That happiness which great ones often see, 
With rage and wonder, in a low degree. 
Themselves unblessed. The poor are only 
poor. 

But what are they who droop amid their 
store? 

Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state ; 
The happy only are the truly greut. 

Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings, 

And those bisst satisfied with cheapest things. 
Could boldi our Indies buy but one new sense, 
Our envy would bo duo to large expense ; 
Since not, those pomps which to the great 
belong, 

Are but poor arts to mark them from the 
throng. 

See how they beg an alma of Flattery ; 

They l^n gniah ! oh, support them with a lie I 
A decent competence we folly taste ; 

It strikes our sense, flmd gives a constant 
feast; 


More we perceive by dint of ^ongbt alone; . 

The rich moat labow to poaeiaM th^ own, 

To feel their great abundance, and recpiest 

Their humble friends to help them to be 
blest ; 

To see tlteir treasure, hear their glory told, . 

And aid the wretched impotence of gold. 

But some, great souls I and touch'd with, 
warmth £vme, 

Give gold a price, and teach its bcama to 
shine ; 

All hoarded treasuros they repute a load, 

Nor think their wealth their own, till well 
bestow’d. 

Grand reservoirs of public happinoss, 1 

Through secret streams diffusively they bless, 

And, while their bounties glide, conceal’d 
from view, 

Believe our wants, and spare our blushes too. 

Edward Young. — Bom 1681 , Died 1765 . 


860.— THE LOVE OP PBAISE. 

What will not men attempt for sacred 
praise ! 

The love of praise, howe’er conceal'd by art, 

Boigns, more or less, and glows, in every 
heart: 

The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 

O'er globes, and scoptros, now on thrones it 
swells ; 

Now trims the midnight lamp in college colls ; 

'Tis Tory, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, 
pleads, 

Harangniea hi senates, squeaks in masque- 
rades. 

Here, to Steele’s humour makes a bold 
pretence ; 

There, bolder, aims at Pultcnoy’s olociucnce. 

It aids the dancer’s heel, the writer’s head, 

And heaps the plain with mountains of the 
dead: 

Nor ends with life ; but nods in sable plumes, 

Adonis our hearse, and flatters on our tombs. 

Edward Young. — Bom 1681 , Died 1765 . 


861.— THE ASTBONOMICAL LADY. 

Some nymphs prefer astronomy to love ; 

Elope from mortal man, and range above. 

The fair philosopher to Bowley ^s, 

Where in a box the whole creation lies : 

She sees the planets in their turns advaaice, 

And scorns, Poitier, thy sublunary dance ! 

Of Desaguliers ahe bespeaks fresh ; 

And Wldston has engaffemeiKts vfkh the fair. 
What vain experiments Soplmania trim f * 

’Tis not in air-pumps tiie gay colonel dies, f ^ 
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9 ut thongii to-day this rage of science zeigns, 
^ floUe sex !) soon end ber leanied pains, 
tiol Png from Jupiter her hepot has got, 
Toms out the stars, and Newton is a sot. 

I Edward Tomg.—Bam 1681, Died 1765. 


862 .— THE LANGUID LADY. 

The languid lady next appears in state,' 

Who was not bom to cany her own weight ; 
She lolls, reels, stag^^rs, ^ some foreign aid 
To her own statnre Ufta the feeble maid. 

Then, if ordain'd to so severe a doom. 

She, by just stages, journeys round the 
room : 

But, knowing her own weakness, she despairs 
To scale the Alps— that is, ascend the stairs. 
My fan 1 let others say, who laugh at toil ; 
Fan I hood ! glove ! scarf 1 is her laconic 
style ; 

And that is spoke with such a dying fall, 

That Betty rather sees, than hears, the call : 

I The motion of her lips, and meaning eye, 

I Piece out th* idea her faint words deny. 

O listen with attention most profound ! 

Her voice is but the shadow of a sound. 

And help, oh help I her spirits are so dead. 
One hand scarce lifts the other to her head. 

If there a stubborn pin it triumphs o’er. 

She pants ! she sinks away ! and is no more. 
Let the robust and the gigantic carve, 
life is not worth so mu<di, she'd rather 
starve : 

But chew she must herself 1 ah cruel fate ! 
That Bosalinda can’t by proxy eat. 

Edward Young. — Bom 1681, Died 1765. 


863 .— THE SWEABEB. 

Thalestris triumphs in a manly mien ; 

Loud is her aooent, and her phrase obscene. 

In fair and open deiding where 's the shame P 
What nature dares to give, she dares to 
name. 

This honest fdlow is sincere and plain, 

And justly gives the jealous husband pain 
(Vain is the task to petticoats assign'd, 

If wanton language shows a naked mind.) 

And now and then, to grace her doquence, 

An oath supplies the vacancies of sense. 

Hark I the shrill notes transpierce the yidding 

And teach the neighbouring echoes how to 
swear. 

By Jove is faint, and for the simple swain \ 
She on the Christian system is profane. 
Butthough the volley ratUea in your ear, - 
B^eve heir^ dress, she’s not a gienadier. 

If thunder ^s a^r^htoiw much more our dread, 
When Jove deputes a lady in his steadf < 


A lady P pardon my mistaken i>en, 

A shamdM woman is the worst of men. 

Edward Youmg.-^Bom 1681, Died 1765* 


864 .— SHOWEBS IN SPBING. 

The north-east spends his rage ; he now, shut 
up 

Within his iron cave, the effusive south 
Warms the wide air, and o'er the void of 
heaven 

Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers 
distent. 

At first, a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 
Scarce staining either, but by swift degrees. 

In heaps on heaps the doubled vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, and, mingling deep, 

Sits on the horizon round, a settled gloom ; 
Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed. 
Oppressing life ; but lovely, gentle, kind, 

And full of every hope, of every joy, 

The wish of nature. Gradu^ sinks the 
breeze 

Into a perfect calm, that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Or rustling turn the many twinkling leaves 
Of aspen tall. The uncurling floods diffused 
In glassy breadth, seem, through delusive 
lapse, 

Forgetful of their course. ’Tis silence all, 
And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and, mute-imploring, eye 
The falling verdure. Hushed in short sus- 
pense, 

The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 
To throw the lucid moisture triokli^ off. 

And wait the approaching sign, to strike at 
once 

Into the general choir. Even mountainSy 
vales. 

And forests, seem impatient to demand 
The promised sweetness. Man superior 
walks 

Amid the glad creation, musing praise. 

And looking lively gratitude. At last, 

The clouds consign their treasures to the 
fields. 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow 
In large efitision o*kr the frtshen’d world. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard 
By such as wander through the forest-walks. 
Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

I James Thomson. — Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


86 $.— BntDS PAIRING IN SPBING. 

To the deep woods 

They haste away, all as thefac tansy leads, 
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Fleasate, or food, or aeorot safe^, ptomipta i 
That natqxo’a gr^ oouunandniaj be ob^ed t 
,TXcft all tha awaet aenaationB they perceive 
Indulged in vain. Sweetto the holly hedge 
Neatl^g rapelTt and to the thicket some ; 
Some to the rode protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offiqpring ; the cleft tree 
Oflfers its kind concealment to a few. 

Their food its insects, and its moss their 
nests : 

Others apart, far in the grassy dale 
Or roughening waste their humble texture 
weave: 

But most in woodland solitudes delight. 

In unfrequented glooms or shaggy bwks, 
Steep and divided by a babbling brook. 

Whose murmurs soothe them aU the live-long 
day. 

When by kind duty fix’d. Among the roots 
Of hazel pendent o’er the plaintive stream. 
They frame the first foundation of their 
domes, 

Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 

And bound with clay together. Now ’tis 
nought 

But restless hurry through the busy air. 

Beat by unnumber’d wings, swallow 

swoops 

The slimy pool, to build his hanging house 
Intent : and often from the careless back 
Of herds and fiocks a thousand tugging bills 
Steal hair and wool; and oft, when unob- 
served, 

Pluck from the bam a straw ; till soft and 
warm, 

Cleon and complete, their habitation grows. 

As thus the patient dam assiduous sits. 

Not to be tempted from her tender task 
Or by sharp hunger or by smooth delight, 
Though the whole loosen’d spring around her 
blows, 

Her sympatluBing lover takes his stand 
High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless 
sings 

The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while sb^ sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meaL The appointed 
time 

With pious toil fulfill’d, the callow young, 
Warm’d and expanded into perfect life. 

Their brittle bondage bre^, and come to 
light; 

A helpless family £ demanding food 
With constant clamour:* O what passions 
then, 

What mating sentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parent seize ! away they fly 
Affectionate, and, undestring, bear 
The most doHoioua morsel to their young. 
Which, equally distributed, again 
The search begins. Even so a gentle pair. 
By fortune sunk, but form’d of generous 
mould. 

And charm’d with cares beyond the vulgar 
breast^ 

In some Iom oot amid the distant wood^ 


I 

Suatain’d alone by iNBovtitiniial Bteeen, 

Oft as they, weeping, eye tAelv infisat train, 
Check tiiteir own appetites, and glee them alL 
Nor toil alone th^ sconi} exaltijig lQve» 

By the great Father of the egMeing iniqdredt 
Gives instant courage to the fearful teqe. 

And to the simple art. With stealthy wing, 
Should some rude foot their woody haunts 
molest, 

Amid the neighbouring bush they silent drop, 

And whirring thenoe, as if alarm’d, deoeive 
The unfeeling schoolboy. Hence around the 
head 

Of wandering swain the white-winged plover 
wheels 

Her sounding flight, and then directly on, 

In long excursion, skims the level lawn 
To tempt him from her neat. I^e wild-duok 
henoe 

O’er the rough moss, and o'er the trackless 
waste 

The heath-hen flutters : pious fraud ! to lead 
The hot-pursuing spaniel far astray. 

James Thomson.-^Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


866.— DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

But happy they! the happiest of their 
kind! 

Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings 
blend. 

’Tis not the coarser tie of human laws. 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds their peace, but harmony itself. 
Attuning all their passions into love ; 

Where friendship full exerts her softest 
power, 

Perfect esteem, enliven’d by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 
will. 

With boundless oonfidouco: for nought but 
love 

Con answer love, and render bliss sooure. 

Let him, ungenerous, who, alone intent 
To bless hii^olf, from sordid parents buyi* 
The loathing virgin, in eternal care, 

Well merited, consume his nights and days ; 
Let barbarous nations, whose inhuman love 
Is wild desire, fierce as t^o suns they feel ; 

Let Eastern tyrants, from the light rf Heaven 
Seclude their bosom-slaves, mea^ possess’d 
Of a mere, lifeless, violated form : 

While those whom love cembnts in holy 
faith, 

And equal transport, free as Nature livei 
Disdoi^g fear. What is the wmrld te them. 
Its pemp, its pleasure, and its ncmaeiiuie oil I 
Who in each other obuq^ whateWb Idv 
High faa^ forms, add lav|sli heerte ean 
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Sometliiiig than beauty dearer, abould tb^ 
look 

Or on the mind, or mind-iUnmlned face ; 

goodness, honour, harmony, and loroi 
The riohest bounty of indulgent Heayen. 
Meantime a smiling offspring rises rocmd, 

And mingles both their graces. By degms. 
The human blossom blows ; and evety day, 
Soft as it roUs along, shows some new ohann, 
The father’s lustre, and the mother’s bloom. 
Then infant reason grows apace, and oaUa 
For the kind hand of an as^nous core. 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the ^ah instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe th* enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
Oh, speak the joy ! ye whom the sudden tear 
Surprises often, while you look around, 

And nothing strikos your eye but sights of 
bliss. 

All various nature pressing on the heart : 

An elegant suifioienoy, content, 

Botiroment, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful Hfo, 
Frogressivo virtue, and approving Heaven. 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly. The seasons 
thus, 

As ceaseless round a jarring world they roU, 
Still find them happy ; and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads : 
Till evening comes at last, serene and mild ; 
When, after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamour’d more, as more remembrance 
swells ^ 

With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fiy 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal 
reign. 

James Thomson,— Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


867.— MUSIDORA. 

Close in the covert of on hazel copse, 
Where winded into pleasing solitudes 
Buns out the ramblmg dale, young Damon 

sat 

Pensive, and pierced with love’s delightful 
pangs. 

There to the stream that down the distant 
rooks 

Hoarse-murmuring fell, and plaintive breeze 
that jday’d 

Among the Imding willows, falsely he 
Of Mnaidoza’s cruelty complain’d. 

She felt his flame; but deep within her 
breast, 

In bashful coyness, or in maiden pride, 

The soft return conceal’d ; save when it stole 
In sldslong glances from her downcast eye, 


Or from her swelling soul in stifled sighs. 
Touch’d by the scene, no stranger to his 
vows, 

He fmmed a melting lay, to try her heart ; 
And, if an infant passion struggled there, 

To call that passion forth. Thrice Imppy 
swain ! 

A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate 
Of mighiy monarohs, then decided thine. 

For, lo ! oondneted by the laughing Loves, 
This cool rotreat*hi8 Musidora sought : 

Warm in her cheek the sultry season glow’d ; 
And, robed in loose array, she oame to bathe 
Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream. 
What shall he do ? In sweet confusion lost, 
And dubious flutterings, he awhile remain’d : 
A pure ingenuous dleganoe of soul, 

A delicate refinement, known to few. 

Perplex’d his breast, and urged him to retire ; 
But love forbade. To prudes in virtue, 
say. 

Say, ye severest, what would you have done P 
Meantime, this fairer nymph than ever blest 
Arcadian stream, with timid eye around 
The banks surveying, stripp’d her beauteous 
limbs, 

To taste the lucid coolness of the flood. 

Ah, then ! not Paris on the piny top 
Of Ida panted stronger, when aside 
The rival goddesses the veil divine 
Cast unconfined, and gave him all their 
charms, 

Than, Damon, thou; as from the snowy 
log, 

And slender foot, th’ inverted silk she drew ; 
As the soft touch dissolved the virgin zone ; 
And, through the partmg robe the alternate 
breast, 

With youth wild-throbbing, on thy lawless 
gaze 

In full luxuriance rose. But, desperate 
youth, 

How durst thou risk the soul-distracting 
view. 

As from her naked limbs, of glowing white. 
Harmonious swell’d by Nature’s finest hand, 
In folds loose-floating fell the fainter lawn ; 
And fair-exposed she stood, shrunk from her- 
self. 

With fanoy blushing, at the doubtful breeze 
Alarm’d and starting like the fearful fawn ? 
Then to the flood die rush’d; the parted 
flood 

Its lovely guest with dosing waves received ; 
And every beauty softening, every grace 
Flushing anew, a mellow lustre shed : 

As shines the Uly through the crystal mild ; 
Or as the rose amid the morning dew, 

Fresh firom Aurora’s haadt more sweetly 
glows, 

While thus she wanton’d, now beneath the 
wave 

But iU-conoeal’d; and now with streaming 
lodra. 

That half-embraced her in a humid veil^ 
Bising again, the latcari Dsmon dn 
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Blue, through the dusk, the iwioikiiig oqxrents 
idiiiie; 


Such maddening draughts of beauty to the 
soul, « 

As for awhile o’erwhdm'd his raptured 
thought ‘ 

With luxury too daring. Check’d, at last. 

By love’s respectful modesty, ho deem’d 
'Ae theft prc^ane, if aught profane to love 
Can e’er be deem’d; and, struggling from the 
shade. 

With hea^ong hurry fled: but first these 
lines, 

Traced by his ready pencil, on the bank 
With trembling hand he threw : ** Bathe on, 
my fair. 

Yet unbeheld, save by the sacred eye 
Of fidthful love : I go to guard thy haunt, 

To keep from thy recess each vagrant foot, 
And each licentious eye.” With wild sur- 
prise, 

As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 

A stupid moment motionless she stood : 

So stands the statue that enchants the world, 
So bending tries to veil the matchless boast. 
The mingled beauties of exulting Qreoce. 
Recovering, swift she flew to find those robes 
Which blissful Eden knew not ; and, array’d 
In careless haste, th* alarming paper snatch’d. 
But, when her Damon’s well-known hand she 
saw, 

Her terrors vanish’d, and a softer train 
Of mixt emotions, hard to be described. 

Her sudden bosom seized : shamovoidof guilt, 
The charming blush of innocence, esteem 
And admiration of her lover’s flame. 

By modesty exalted : oven a sense 
Of self-approving beauty stole across 
Her busy thought. At length, a tender calm 
Hush'd by degrees the tumdt of her soul ; 
And on the spreading beech, .that o’er the 
stream 

Incumbent hung, she with tho sylvan pen 
Of rural lovers this confession carved. 

Which soon her Damon kiss’d with weeping 

** Dear youth ! solo judge of what these verses 
moan. 

By fortune too much favour’d, but by love, 
Alas ! not favour’d less, be still as now . 
Discreet : the time may come you need not 
fly.” 

James Thomsen, — 1700, Died 1748. 


868.— A SUMMER MORNIKO. 

With quicken’d step 

Brown night retires: young day pours in 
apace. 

And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rook, the mountain’s misty top, 
on iS,e mi^t, and brighten with the 
dawn. 


And from the bladed field the (harfid.hflio . 
limps awkward; while along the fokoft- 
glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gase 
At early passenger. Musio awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 

And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Boused by the cock, the soon-ol^ ahephmid 
loaves 

His mossy cottage, whore with peace he 
dwells ; 

And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the mom. ' 

James Thomson, — Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


869.— A SUMMER EVENINa. 

lk>w walks tho sun, and broadona by degrees. 
Just o’er tho verge of day. Tho ■biftiwg 
olouda 

Assembled gay, a riohly gorgeous train, 

In all their pomp attend his sotting throne. 
Air, earth, and ocean smile immenso. And 
now. 

As if his woary chariot sought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite, and her ten^g nymphs, 

(So Grecian fable sung) he dips his orb ; 

Now half immorsod ; and now a golden curve 
Gives one bright glance, then total dis- 
appears. 

Confess’d from yonder slow-extingaigh’d 
clouds, 

All ether softening, sober evening takes 
Her wonted station in the middle air ; 

A thousand shadows at her beck. First 
this 

She sends on earth ; then that of deeper dye 
Stools soft behind ; and then a deeper still, 

In circle follovdng circle, gathers round. 

To close the face of things. A freslier gale 
Begins to wave tho wood, sad stir the 
stream. 

Swooping with shadowy gust the fields of 
com : 

While the quail clamours for his running 
mate. 

Wide o’er tho thistly lawn, as swells the 
breeze, 

A whitening shower of vegi^ble down 
Amusive floats. The kind impartial care 
Of nature nought disdains: thoughtfnl to 
feed 

Her lowest sons, and clothe the ooming year; 
From field to field the feather’d seeds rim 
wings. 

Hia folded flook seonxe, riiq^tierd homo 
Hiesmerry-bearted; and Iqr tonm teUeVea 
The ruddy milkmaid her brimming pafl ; . 

The beauty whom perhaps his witlesa heart— 

41* 
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Unknowing what the joy-mix*d angniah 
means— 

Sincerely loves, by that best language shown 
Of cordial glances, and obliging dee^. 

Onward they pass o*er many a XMUiting 
height, 

And valley snnk, and unfrequented ; where 
At fall of eve the fairy people throng. 

In various game and revelry, to pass 
The summer night, as villa^ stories ^11. 

But far about they wander from the grave 
Of him whom his ungentle fortune urged 
Against his own sad breast to lift the hand 
Of impious violence. The lonely tower 
Is also shunned; whoso mournful chambers 
hold— 

So night-struck fancy dreams — the yeUing 
ghost. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 
The glowworm lights his gem ; and through 
the dark 

A moving radiance twinkles. Evening yields 
The world to night ; not in her winter robe 
Of mossy Stygian woof, but loose array*d 
In mantle dun. A faint erroneous ray. 
Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of 
things, 

Flings hf^ an imago on the straining eye ; 
WhUo wav’ring woods, and villages, and 
streams, 

And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long 
retain’d 

The ascending gleam, are all one swimming 
scene, 

Uncertain if behold. Sudden to heaven 
Thence weary vision toms ; whore, leading 
soft 

The silent hours of love, with purest ray 
Sweet Venus shines; and from her genial 
rise. 

When daylight sickens till it springs afresh, 
UnrivoU’d reigns, the fairest lamp of night. 

James Thomson. — Born 1700, Died 1748. 


870.— LAVINIA. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends ; 
And Fortune smil^, deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her helpless years deprived of all. 

Of eve^ stay, save Innocence and Heaven, 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, lived in a cottage, far retir^ 
Among the windings of a woo4y vale ; 

By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 

But more by bashful modesty, conceal’d. 
Together thus they shunn'd the cruel scorn 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low-minded pride : 
Almost OB Nature’s common bounty fed 1 
like the gay birds that sung them to repose, 
Content, and oardess of to-monrow’s fare. 

Her form was fisher than the morning rose. 


When the dew wets its leaves ; u n atai n’ d and 
pure. 

As is the lily, or the mountam snow. 

The modest virtues mingled in her eyes. 

Still on the ground deje^d, darting all 
Their humid booms into the blooming flowers ; ^ 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told. 

Of what her faithless fortune promised once. 
Thrill’d in her thought, they, like the dewy 
star 

Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-prox>ortion’d on her polish’d limbs, 
Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire. 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn’d adorn’d the most. 
Thoughtless of Beauty, she was Beauty’s self, 
Beoluso amid the close-embowering woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 

Beneath the shelter of enoiroling hills 
A myrtlo rises, far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the 
wild ; 

So flourish’d blooming, and unseen by all, 

The sweet Lavinia; till, at length, compell’d 
By strong Necessity’s supremo command, 

With smilmg patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Falemon’s fields. The pride of 
swains 

Falemon was, the generous, and the rich ; 

Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And deganoe, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient unoormptod times ; 
When tyrant custom had not shaoklcd man, 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 

Ho then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanced beside his reaiKsr-train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his oyo ; 
Unconscious of her power, and taming quick 
With unaffected blushes from his gazo : 

Ho saw her charming, but hq saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal’d. 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprang in his bosom, to himself unknown ; 

For still the world prevaird, and^ its droad 
laugh, 

Which scarce the firm philosopher con scorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in tho field: 
And thus in secret to his soul ho sigh’d. 

What pity ! that so delicate a form, 

By beauty kindled, where enlivening sense 
And more than vulgar goodness seem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to tho rude embnme 
Of some indecent clown ! She looks, methinks, 
Of old Acasto’s line ; and to my mind 
Bccalls that patron of my happy life. 

From whom my liberal fortune took its rise ; 
Now to the dust gone down ; his houses, lands, 
And once fair-spreading faniily, dissolved. 

’Tis said that in some lone ol^ure retreat. 
Urged by remembrance sad, and decent pride, 
Far from those scenes whUfii knew their better 
days, 

His aged widow and his daughter live. 

Whom yet my fruitless searoh could never 
find. 
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Bomaniio wi^! would this the daughter 
were!** 

When, etriot enquiring, from hereelf he 
found 

She was the same, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Aoasto; who can speak 
The mingled passions that surprised his heart, 
And through his nerves in shivering transport 
ran? 

Then blazed his smother’d flame, avow’d, and 
bold; 

And, as he view’d her, ardent, o’er and o’er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity, wept at once. 
Confused, and frighten’d at his sudden tears, 
Her rising beauties flush’d a higher bloom, 

As thus Palemon, passionate and just. 

Pour’d out the pious rapture of his soul. 

“ And art thou then Aoasto’s dear remains ? 
She, whom my restless gratitude has sought 
So long in * vain P O Heavoua ! the very 
, same. 

The soften’d image of my noble friend. 

Alive his every lookt his every feature. 

More elegantly touch’d. Sweeter than Spring t 
Thou solo surviving blossom from the root 
That nourish’d up my fortune ! say, ah whore. 
In what sequester’d desert, hast thou drawn 
The kindest aspect of doUghted Heaven P 
Into such beauty spread, and blown so fair ; 
Though poverty’s cold wind, and crushing 
rain, 

Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years P 
O let me now, into a richer soil, 

Transplant thee safe ! where vernal suns, and 
showers. 

Diffuse their warmest, largest influence ; 

And of my garden be the pride and joy ! 

Ill it befits thee, oh ! it ill befits 
Acasto’s daughter, his whose open stores, 
Though vast, were little to his ampler heart. 
The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuse of those harvest-fields, 

Which from his bounteous friendship I oigoy. 
Then throw that shameful pittance from thy 
hand, 

But ill applied to such a rugged task ; 

The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine ; 
If to the various blessings which thy house 
Has on me lavish’d, thou wilt add that bliss. 
That dearest bliss, the power of blessing 
thee! ” 

Here ceased the youth, yet still his speaking 
eye 

Express’d the sacred triumph of his soul. 
With conscious virtue, gratitude, and love, 
Above the vulgar joy ^vinely raised. 

Not waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost, she blush’d consent. 
The news immediate to her mother brought, 
While, pierced with anxious thought, she pined 
away 

The lonely moments for Lavinia’s fate ; 
Amazed, and scarce believing what sl^ heard, 
Jqy seized her wither’d veins, and osie bright 
gleam 


Of setting life riione <m her evening hours : 
Not less enraptured than the happy pair ; 
Who flourish’d long in tender bliss, and rear’d 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves, 
And good, the grace of all the oonntry round. 

Ja^nea Thomson. — Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


871 .— THE HARVEST STORM. 

Defeating oft the labours of the year, 

The sultry south collects a potent blast. 

At first, the groves are scorooly seen to stir 
Their l^mbling tops, and a still murmur 
runs 

Along the soft-inclining fields of com. 

But as th’ a(<rial tempest fuller swells, 

And in one mighty stream, inidaible, 

Immense, the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o’er the sounding world : 
Strain’d to the root, the stooping forest pours 
A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves, 
High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in, 
From the bare wild, the dissipated storm, 

And send it in a torrent down the vale. 
Exposed, and naked, to its utmost rage, 
Through all the sea of harvest rolling round, 
The billowy plain floats wide ; nor can evade. 
Though pliant to the blast, its seizing force 
Or whirl’d in air, or into vacant chaff 
Shook waste. And sometimes too a burst of 
rain. 

Swept from the black horizon, brood, de- 
scends 

In one continuous flood. Still over head 
The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and 
still 

The deluge deepens ; till the fields around 
Lie sunk and flatted, in the sordid wave. 
Sudden, the ditches swell; the meadows 
swim. 

Red, from the hills, innumerable streams 
Tumultuous roar ; and high above its banks 
The river lift ; before whose rushing tide. 
Herds, flocks, and harvest, cottages, and 
swains, 

Roll mingled down ; all that the vrinds had 
spar^ 

In one wild moment ruin’d ; the big hopes 
And well-eam’d treasures of the painfvd year. 
Fled to some eminence, the husbandman 
Helpless beholds the miserable wreck 
Driving along : his drowning ox at once 
Descending, with his labours scatter’d round;: 
He sees ; and instant o’er his shivering 
thought 

Comes Winter unprovided, and a trolii 
Of claimant children deair. Ye masterly 
then. 

Be mindful of the rough laboriens hand, 

That sinks you soft in elego^oe and esse; 

Be mindful of those limbs ba russet dad, 
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Whole toil to yonn is warmth, and gtaeefal 
pride t 

Aad, oh ! be mindfnl of that spaxizig board, 
Whioh ooTers yonri with luxury profuse, 
Slakes your glass sparkle, and your sense 
rejoioe ! 

Nor oruelly demand what the deep rains 
And all-inrOlving winds have swept away. 

James Thomson, — Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


872.---AIJTnMN EVENING SCENE. 

But see the fading many-oolour’d woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the country 
round 

Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage dusk and dun, 
Of ev'ry hue, from wan doolimng green 
To sooty dark. Those now the lonesome 
muse, 

Low whisp’ring, lead into their loaf-strown 
walks, 

' And give the season in its latest view. 

Meantime, light shadowing aU, a sober 
calm/ 

Fleeces unbounded ether : whoso least wave 
Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current : while illumined wide, 

The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun, 

And through their lucid veil his soften'd 
forcp 

Shed o’et the x>eaoeful world. Then is the 
time, 

For those whom virtue and whom nature 
charm. 

To steal themselves from the degenerate 
crowd, 

And soar above this little scene of things : 

To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their 
feet; ‘ 

To soothe the throbbing passions into peace ; 
And woo lone Quiet in her silent walks. 

Thus solitaxy, and in pensive guise, 

Oft let me wander o'er the russet mead, 

And through the sadden’d grove, where scarce 
ishoai^ 

One dying strain, to cheer the woodman’s 
toilT 

Haply J some widow'd songster pours his 
' plaint, 

Far, in faint warblings, through the tawny 
copse; 

While congregated thrushes, linnets, larks. 
And each ^d throat, whoso artless strains so 
late 

Swdd’d all the musio of the swarming shades, 
Bobb’d of their tuneful souls, now idiivering 
ait 

On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock : 

. With not a brightness waving o'er their 
plumes, 

And nought sa^ bhatt’xing discord in thw. 
note. 


0 let not, aim’d beom some inhuman ^ 

The gun the muido of the coming year 
Desifoy; and harmless, unsnspeoting harm, 
Lay the weak tribes a miserable prey 
In mingled murder, flutt’ring on the ground I 
The pale descending year, yet pleasing 
still, 

A gentler mood inspires ; for now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove ; 
Oft startling such as studious walk Mow, 
And slowly cirdes .through the waving air. 

But should a quicker breeze amid the boughs 
Sob, o'er the ricy the leafy deluge streams ; 
Till choked, and znatM with the dreary 
shower, 

The forest walks, at ev’ry rising gale, 

Boll wide the wither’d waste, and whistle 
bleak. 

Fled is the blasted verdure of the flelds ; 

And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery 
race 

Their sunlit robes resign. E'en what re- 
main’d , 

Of stronger fruits falls from the naked tree ; 
And woods, fields, gardens, orchards aU 
around. 

The desolated prospect thrills the soul. 

The western sun withdraws the shorten’d 
day, 

And humid evening, gliding o'er the sky, 

In her chill progress, to the ground con- 
densed 

The vapour throws. Where creeping waters 
ooze, 

WThere marshes stagnate, and where rivers 
wind. 

Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 
The dusky-mantled lawn. Meanwhile the 
moon, 

Full-orb'd, and breaking through the scatter’d 
clouds. 

Shows her broad visage in the crimson’d 
east. 

Turn’d to the sun direct her spotted disk. 
Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales 
descend. 

And caverns deep as optic tube descries, 

A smaller earth, gives us his blaze again, 

Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day. 

Now through .the passing clouds she seems to 
stoop. 

Now up ^e pure cerulean rides sublime. 

Wide the pide deluge floats, and streaming 
mild 

O'er the skied mountain to the shadowy 
vale. 

While rooks and floods reflect the quiv’ring 
gleam ; 

The whole air whitens With a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance trembling round the 
world. 

The lengthen’d night elapsed, the morning 
shines 

Serene, in all her dewy beauty bx^ht, 
Unfol^g fair the last aatuinnal day. 

And now the mounting sun dispels &efog; 
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Thengid hoftr-^KNA melta before bis beam ; 
And bung on every epray, on evety blade 
Of grass* the myriad dew-drops twinkle 
roond. 

James Th(msan,--^Bom 1700, Died 1748. 

873.— A WINTER LANDSCAPE. 

Throngb the hndied air the whit'ning shower 
dasoends. 

At first thin-wavering, till at last the fiakes 
Fall broad and wide, and fast, dimming the 
day 

With a continnal floW. The cherished fields 
Pat on their winter robe of purest white : 

*Ti8 brightness all, save where the new snow 
melts 

Along the nuuqr current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid 
sun 

Faint from the west, emits his evening ray ; 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid, and chill, 

Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer- 
ox 

Stands covered o’er with snow, and then 
demands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little 
boon 

Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets, loaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted 
man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, 
alights 

On the warm hearth ; then hopping o’er the 
fioor. 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where 
he is : 

Till more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. Ihe foodloss wilds 
Poor forth toeir brown inhabitants. The 
haze. 

Though timoroua of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares and 
dogs, 

And more unpitying men, the garden seeks, 
Urged on by fearless want. The bleattog 
kine 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next, the glist’ning 
earth, 

With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad dis- 
persed, 

Dig for the wither’d herb through heaps of 
snow. • * 

As thus the snows arise, and foul and 
fime 


All winter drives almig the darken’d air, 

In his own loose revolving fields the swahi 
Disai^ter’d stands; sees other hills asoend. 

Of unknown joyleni brow, and other foenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the tmoUese plain ; 
Nor finds the river nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; bnt wanders <m 
From hill to dale, still more and moveastrig'. 
Impatient fionncing through the drtfted 
heaps. 

Stung with the thoughts of home; the 
thoughts of home 

Bush on his nerves, and call their vigour 
forth 

In many a vain attempt. How sinks his 
soul 1 

What black despair, what horror, fills his 
heart! 

When for the dusky spot whioh fancy 
feign’d. 

His tufted cottage rising throngh the snow. 
He moots the Toughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and bless’d abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless oloses fast, 
And every tempest howling o’er his head. 
Renders the savage wildomoss more wild. 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 

Of cover’d pits, imfathomably deep, 

A dire desoent ! beyond the power of frost ; 

Of faithless bogs ; of predpioes huge 
Smoothed up with snow ; and what is land 
unknown. 

What water of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom 
boils. 

These chock his fearful steps, and down he 
^inks 

Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death. 
Mix’d with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man,- 
His wife, his children, and his friends, nn 
seen. 

In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the vestment warm s 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 

Nor wife nor children more shall he behold. 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every 
nerve 

The deadly winter seizes, shuts up sense, 

And o’er hi» inmost vitals creeping cold. 

Lays him along the snows a stiffen’d corse. 
Stretch’d out, and bleaching on the northern 
blast. 

James Thoms<>n.^Born 1700, Died 1748. 
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Is foil of thee. Fcnrth in the pleasing 
Spring • 

Thy beauty walks, thy tendemess and love, 
flnsh the 'fields; the softening air is 
balm ; 

Echo the mountains round ; the forest 
smiles ; 

And every sense, and every heart, is joy. 

Then comes thy glory in the Summer* 
months, 

With light and heat refulgent. Then thy 
Sun 

Shoots full perfection through the swelling 
year : 

And oft thy voioo in dreadful thunder 
speaks ; 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 

By brooks and groves, in hoUow^whisporing 
gales. 

Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that 
lives. 

In Winter awful thou ! with clouds and 
storms 

Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest 
roll’d, 

Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind’s vring. 
Biding sublime, thou bidst the world adore. 
And humblest nature with thy northern 
blast. 

Mysterious round! what skill, what force 
divine. 

Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 
Yet so delightful mix’d, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and benoficeuco combined ; 

Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole ; 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish s611. 
But wandering oft, with brute unconscious 
gaae, 

Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty 
hand. 

That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, 
thence 

The fair profusion that o’erspreads the 
Spring : 

Flings from the Sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempests 
forth; 

And, as on Earth this grateful change 
revolves, 

With transport touches ail the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! join every living soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 

In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To him, ye vootI gales, 
Brea^ soft, whoso Spirit in your freshness 
breathes : 

Oh, talk of him ^ solitary glooms ; 

W^re, o’er the rook, the scaro^ waving 
pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religions awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

’VAo diake th’ astonidi’d world, lift high to 
Heaven 


Th’ impetuous song, and say from whom you 


rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling 
rills; 

And let me oatoh it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid mase 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestio main , 

A secret world of wonders in Myself, 

Sound his stupendous praise ; whose greater 
voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and iroits, and 
flowers. 

In mingled clouds to him ; whose Sun exalts. 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil 
paints. 

Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave, to him ; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper’s 
heart. 

As home he goes beneath the joyous Moon. 

Ye that keep watch in Heaven, as Earth 
asleep ^ 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 
Yo oonstdlations, while your angels strike, 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day ! best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
On Nature write with every beam his praise. 
The thunder rolls ; be hush’d the prostrate 
world ; 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn 
hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills : ye mossy rocks. 
Retain the sound : the broad responsive low, , 
Ye valleys, raise; for the Great Shephei^ 
reigns; 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundless song 
Burst from the groves \ and when the restless 
day. 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 
Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 
The listening shades, and teach the night hia 
praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of 
all, 

Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities 
vast, 

Assemble men, to the deep organ join 
The long-resounding voice, oft breaking 


clear. 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 
And, as each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ardour rise to Heaven. 

Or if you rather chuse the rural shade. 

And find a fane in every secret grove ; 

There let the shepherd’s flute, the virgin’s 


lay. 

The prompting seraph, and the poet’s lyre, 
Still ring the God of Seasons, as th^ roll. 
For me, when J, forget the darling theme. 
Whether the bloaaom Mows, tibe Summer- 


war 




j 

i 
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Bassets the plsin, inspiiing Antamn gleams ; 
Or Winter rises in the blackening east ; 

Be my tongae mate» my fancgr paint* no 
more. 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 

Shonld Fate command me to the farthest 
verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barbarous 
olimes, 

Bivers unknown to song; where first the 
Sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; ’tis nought to 
me; 

Since G^ is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste, as in the oity full ; 

And where he vital breathes, there must bo 
joy. 

When ev*n at last the solemn hour shall 
come, 

And wing my mystic fiight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey : there, with new 
powers. 

Will rising wonders mng : I cannot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good. 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in Light ineffable ; 

Como then, expressive Silence, muse his 
praise. 

James Thomson. — Bom 1700 , Died 1748 . 


875 .— FROM THE BARD'S SONG IN THE 
CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 

It was not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece obtain'd the brighter palm of 
art, 

That soft yet ardent Athens learnt to 
please, 

To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart, 

In all supremo ! complete in every part ! 

It was not thence majestic Rome arose. 

And o'er the nations shook her conquering 
dart : 

For sluggard’s brow the laurel never 
grows; 

Renown is not the child of indolent repose. 


Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 

But in loose joy their time to wear away ; 

Had they alone the lap of dalliance sought. 

Pleased on h^ pillow their dull heads to 
lay. 

Bode Natore’s state had been our state to-^ 
day; 

No cities e’er their towery fronts hod 
raised. 

No arts had made ns opulent and gay 1 


With brother-bmtea the human race had 
grased ; 

None e’er had soar'd to fame^ mme honour’d 
been, none praised. 

Groat Homer’s song had never fired the 
breast 

To thirst of glory, and heroio deeds ; 

Sweet Maro's Muse, sunk in inglorione 
rest. 

Had silent slept amid the Minoian reeds ; 
The wits of modem time had told their 
beads. 

And monkish legends been their only 
strains ; 

Our Milton’s Eden had lain wrapt in 
weeds, 

Our Shakspearo stroll’d and laugh'd with 
Warwick swains, 

No hod my master Spenser charm’d his 
Mulla’s plains. 

Dumb too had been the sago historic 
Muse, 

And perish’d all the sons of ancient fame ; 
Those starry lights of virtue, that diffuse 
Through the dark depth of time their vivid 
fiame, 

Had all been lost with such as have no 
name. 

Who then had soom’d his ease for others* 
good? 

Who then had toil’d rapacious men to 
tame P 

Who in the public breach devoted stood, 

And for his country's cause been prodigal of 
blood? 

But should your hearts to fame unfeeling 
be, 

If right I read, you pleasure all require : 
Then hear how best may bo obtain’d this 
fee. 

How best enjoy’d this nature’s wide desire. 
Toil, and be gUid I let Industry inspire 
Into your quicken’d limbs her buoyanb 
breath ! 

Who does not act is dead ; absorpt entire 
In miry sloth, no pride, no joy he hath : 

O leaden-hearted men, to be in love with 
death ! 

Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of 
Heaven, 

When drooping health and spirits go 
amiss ? » 

How tasteless then whatever can be given ! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss. 

And exercise of health. In proof of this. 
Behold the wretch, who slugs his life away, 
Soon swallow’d in disease’s sad abyss i 
While he whom toil has braced, ot mo^y 

Has light as air each Umb; each thought as 
clear as day. 



OPK. 
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0 , wlio can apeak «he Tigoiwu j (9 of 
kealthf 

Unclogg'd the body, nnobsonred the mind i 

The morning risea gay, with pleftaiiig 
stealth. 

The temperate evening falls serene and 

l^d. 

In health the wiser brntes true gladness 
find. 

See! how the younglings frisk along the 
meads, 

As Hay comes on, and wakes the balmy 
wind; 

Bampant with life, thw joy all joy 
exceeds: 

Tet what but high-strung health this dancing 
pleasaunce breeds P ** 

James TJiom8on.--^Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


876,— ODE. 

O Nightingale, best poet of the grove, 

That plaintive strain can ne’er belong to 
thee, 

Blest in the full possession of thy love : 

0 lend that strain, sweet nightingale, to 
mo I 

*Ti 8 mine, alas t to mourn my wretched fate : 

1 love a maid who all my bosom charms, 

Yet lose my days without this lovely mate ; 

Inhuman fortune keeps her from my arms. 

You, happy birds ! by nature’s simple laws 

Load your soft lives, sustain’d by Nature’s 
fare; 

Yon dwell wherever roving fancy draws, 

And love and song is all your pleasing care : 

But we, vain slaves of interest and of pride, 

Dare not be blest lest envious tongues 
should blame : 

And hence, in vain I languish for my bride ; 

O mourn with me, sweet bird, my hapless 
flame. 

James TIionison^^Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


877 .— HYMN ON SOLITXTDE. 

Hail, mildly pleasing Solitude, 
Companion of the wise and good, 
But, from whose holy, percing eye. 
The herd of fools and viUains fly. 

Oh ! how I love with thee to walk, 
And listen«to thy whisper’d talk, 
'Which innocence and truth imp^s. 
And melts the most obdurate hearts. 


A thousand shapes you wear with ease. 
And stUl in every shape you please. 

Now wrapt in some mysterious dream, 

A lone pl^osopher you seem ; 

Now quick from hill to vale you fly, 

And now you sweep the vaulted s1^ ; 

A shepherd next, you haunt the ph^, 
And warble forth your oaten strain. 

A lover now, with all the grace 
Of that sweet passion in your face ; 

Then, calm’d to friendship, you assume 
The gentle-looking Hartford’s bloom, 

As, with her Musidora, she 
(Her Musidora fond of thee) 

Amid the long withdrawing vale. 

Awakes the rivaU’d nightingale. 

Thine is the balmy breath of mom. 
Just as the dew-bent rose is born ; 

And while meridian fervours beat, 

Thine is the woodland dumb retreat ; 

But chief, when evening scenes decay. 
And the faint landscax^e swims away. 
Thine is the doubtful soft decline. 

And that beat hour of musing thine. 

Descending angels bless thy train. 

The virtues of the sage, and swain ; 

Plain Innocence, in white array’d, 

Before thee lifts her fearless head : 
Beligion’s beams around thee shine, 

And cheer thy glooms with light divine : 
About thee sports sweet Liberty ; 

And rapt IJrania sings to thee. 

Oh, let me pierce thy secret cell ! 

And in thy deep recesses dwell ; 

Perhaps fmm Norwood’s oak-ol^ hill, 
When Meditation has her fill, 

I just may oast my careless eyes 
Where London’s spiry turrets rise, 

Think of its crimes, its cares,, its pain. 
Then shield me in the woods again. 

James Thomson.-^Bom 1700, Died 1748. 


878 .— THE HAPPY MAN. 

He’s not the Happy Man to whom is given 

A plenteous fortune by indulgent Heaven ; 

Whose gilded roofs on shining columns rise, 

And painted walls enchant the gaser’s eyes ; 

Whose table flows with hospitable cheer, 

And all the various bounty of the year ; 

Whose valleys smile, whose gardens breathe 
the spring, 

Whose carved mountains bleat, and forests 
sing; 

For whom the cooling shade in Summer 
twines. 

While his full odlars give their generous 

• wines; 

From whose wide Adds unbounded Autumn 
pours 

A golden tide into his swelling stores ; 
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^Tliose winter laughs ; for wh^m the liberal 
gales 

Stretoh the big sheet, and toiling commerce 
sails; 

When yielding crowds attend, and pleasure 
serres; 

While youth, and health, and vigour string 
his nerves. 

£v'n not aU these, in one rich lot combined, 

Can make the Happy Man, without the 
mind; 

Where Judgment sits clear-sighted, and 
surveys 

The chain of Beason with unerring gaze ; 

Where Fancy lives, and to the brightening 
eyes, 

His fairer scenes and bolder figures rise ; 

Where social Love exerts her soft command. 

And plays the passions with a tender hand, 

Whence every virtue flows, in rival strife, 

And all the moral harmony of life. 

James Thmison.^Born 1700, Died 1748. 


879 .— RULE BRITANNIA. 

When Britain first, at Heaven’s command. 
Arose from out the azure main, 

. This was the charter of the laud, 

And goardiau angels sung the strain : 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves ! 
Britons never shall bo slaves. 

The nations not so blest os thee, 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall. 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Rule Britannia, Ac. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise. 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Rule Britannia, do. 

haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame ; 

Air their attempts to bend thee down 
Will hut arouse thy generous flame, 

And Work their woe and thy renown. 
Rule Britannia, Ac. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy oitieB shaU with commerce shine ; 
All 8^1 be subject to the main, 

And every shore it circles thi^. 

Rule Britannia, Ac. 

The Muses, still with freedom found. 

Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 

Blest ide, with matchless beauty crowned, 
And mapiy hearts to guard the fair. 

Rule Britannia, Ac. 


880 .--GRONGAB HILL. 

Silent nymph, with ourions 
Who, the purple evening, lie ' 

On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man ; 

Fainting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings ; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale ; 

Come, vrith all thy various hues, 

Come and aid thy sister Muse ; 

Now, while Phoabus riding high. 

Gives lustre to the land and sky I 
Grongar Hill invites my song, 

Draw the landscape bright and strong ; 
Grongar, in whose mossy rolls 
Sweetly musing Quiet dwoUs ; 

Grongar, in whose silent shade, 

For the modest Muses made ; 

So oft I have, the evening still, 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sato upon a flowery bod, 

With my hand beneath my head ; 

While stray’d my eyes o’er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead and over wood. 

From house to house, from hill to hill. 

Till Contemplation hod her fill. 

About his chequer’d sides I wind, 

And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
And groves, and grottoes whore I lay. 

And vistas shooting beams of day : 

Wide and wider spreads the volo, 

As circles on a smooth oansl : 

The mountains round, unliappy fate ; 
Sooner or later of all height, 

Withdraw their summits from the skies. 
And lessen as the others rise : 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand woods and me^s ; 

Still it widens, widens still. 

And sinks the newly-risen hill. 

Now, I gain the mountain’s brow. 

What a landscape lies below ! 

No clouds, no vapours intervene ; 

But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of Nature show, 

In all the hues of Heaven’s bow ! 

And, swelling to embrace the light. 

Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 

Proudly towering in the skies ! 

Bushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ! 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads ! 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks ! 

Below me trees unnumber’d rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes : 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The yellow beech, the sable yew. 

The slender fir that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spreiA boii|^ 
And beyond the purpUr grove. 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 


James Thomson.^Bom 1700, Died 1748. ^ 
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Qftody as tbe opening dawn, 

Ides a long and level lawn, 

On which a dark.hill, steep and high, 

Holds and charms the wandering eye ! 

are his feet in Towy’s flood. 

His sides are clothed with waving wood, 

And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That oast an awful look below ; 

Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps. 

And with her arms from f idling keeps ; 

8o both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence And. 

*Tis now the raven's bleak abode ; 

'Tie now the apartment of the toad ; 

And there the fox securely feeds ; 

And there the poisonous adder breeds. 
Conceal’d in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 

While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. 

Tet Time has soon, that lifts the low, 

And level lays the lofty brow. 

Has seen this broken pile complete. 

Big with the vanity of state ; 

But transient is the smile of Fate ! 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sun-beam in a winter's day. 

Is all the 'proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers how they run. 

Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 

Wave Buoeoeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 
liiko human life, to endless sleep ! 

Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought, 

To instruot our wandering thought ; 

Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse oun cares away. 

Ever charming, over now. 

When will the landscape tiro the view I 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow. 

The woody valleys, warm and low ; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 

Boughly rushing on the sky ! 

The pleasant seat, the ruin'd tower. 

The naked rook, the shady bower ; 

The town and village, dome and farm. 

Each give each a double charm. 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 

See on the mountain’s southern side, 
Whore the prospect opens wide,* 

Whore the evening gilds the tide ; 

How (dose and sn^ the hedges lie ! 

YiThat streidcs of meadows cross the eye I 
, A step methinks may pass the stream. 

So little distant dangers seem ; 

So we mistake the Future’s face, 

Ey’d through Hope’s deluding glass ; 

As yon summits soft and fair. 

Clad in colours of the air. 

Which to those who journey near, 

Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 

Still we trea^ the same coarse way. 

The present 's stall a doudy day. 

O may 1 with mysdl agree, 

And never covet what I see ; 


Sixth Phbiod.— • 


Content me with an humble shade. 

My passions tamed, my wishes laid ; 

For, while our wishes li^dly roU, 

We banish quiet from the soul : 

’Tis thus the busy beat the air, 

And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, ev’n now, my joys run high. 

As on the moantain«4urf I lie ; 

While the wanton zephyr sings. 

And in the vale, perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 

While the shepherd charms Ms sheep ; 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, 

Now, e’en now, my joys run Mgh. 

Be full, ye courts ; be great who will ; 
Search for Peace with aU your skill : 
Open wide the lofty door. 

Seek her on the marble floor. 

In vain you search, she is not there ; 

In vain ye searoh the domes of Care ! 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads, and mountain-heads. 
Along with Pleasure, close allied. 

Ever by each other’s side : 

And often, by the murmuring rill, 

Hears the thrush, while all is still, 
WitMn the groves of Grongar Hill. 

John Bj/cr.— Bom 1700, Died 1758. 


88i.— THE BBAES OP YABBOW. 

A. Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride. 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow ! 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride. 

And think nao mair on the Braes of 
Yarrow. 

B. Where gat ye that bonny bonny bride ? 
Where gat ye that winsome marrow ? 

A. I gat her where I darena weil be seen, 
Pouing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Weep not, weep not, my bonny boxmy bride. 
Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow ! 
Nor let thy heart lament to leave 

Pouing the birks on the *braea of Yarrow. 

B. Why does she weep, thy bonny bonny bride? 
Why does she weep, tlyr winsome marrow P 

And why dare ye nae mair weil be^seen, 
Pouing *the birks on the Braes of Yarrow ? 

A. Lang maun she weep, long maun she, mau^ 
she weep, 

Lang maun she weep with dule and sorrow^ 
And long maun I nae mair weil be seen, 
Pouing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

For she has tint her lover lover dear. 

Her lover dear, the cause of eyrow, 

Ayiii I slMn the comelieBt swain 
That e’er poued ‘birka on the Braes of 
* Ya^w. . ' 
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Why nms thy stieam^ O Yarrow, Yarrow, 
red P 

Why on thy braes heard the voice of 
Borrow ? 

And why yon nielanohoUous weeds 

Hnng on the bonny birks of Yarrow P | 

What’s yonder floats on the rueful rueful 
fludeP 

What *a yonder floats ? O dule and sor- 
row ! 

*Tis he, the comely swain I slow 
Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow. 

Wash, oh wash his wounds his wounds in 
tears, 

His wounds in tears with dulo and sorrow, 
And wrap his limbs in mourning weeds. 

And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Then build, then build, ye sisters sisters sad, 

Ye sisters sad, his tomb with sorrow, 

And weep around in woeful wise, 

His helpless fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Curse ye, curse ye, his useless ua^ess shield, 

My arm that wrought the deed of sorrow, 
The fatal spear that pierced his breast, 

His comely breast, on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Bid I not warn thee not to luo. 

And warn from fight, but to my sorrow ; 

O’er rashly bauld a stronger arm 

Thou met’st, and fell on the Braes of 
Yarrow. 

Sweet smells the birk, green grows, green 
grows the grass, 

Yellow on Yarrow bank the go wan, 

Fair hangs the apple froe the rock, 

Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 

Flows Yarrow sweet ? os sweet, as sweet ' 
flows Tweed, 

As green its grass, its gowan as yellow, 

As sweet smells on its braes the birk, 

The' apple frae the rock as m^ow. 

Fair was thy love, fair fair indeed thy love, 

In flowery bands thou him didst fetter ; 
Though he was foir and weil beloved again, 
Than me he never lued thee better. 

Busk ye, then busk, my bonny bonny bride. 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow, 

Busk ye, and lue me on the banks of Tweed, 
And think nae mair on the Braes of 
Yarrow. 

C, How can 1 busk a bonny bonny bride. 

How can 1 busk a winsome marrow, 

How lue him on the banks of Tweed, 

That slew my love on the Braes of Yarrow. 

O Yarrow fields ! may never never rain. 

Nor dew thy tender blossoms cover, 

For there was basely slain my love, 

Mj love, as he had not been a lover. 


The boy put on his robes, his robes of green. 
His purple vest, *twaa my aln sewing, 

Ah ! wretched me ! I little littie kenned 
Ho was in these to meet his ruin. 

The boy took out his milk-white mUk-white 

st^, 

Unheedful of my dule and sorrow. 

But e’er the to-fall of the night 
He lay a corpse on the Braes of Yarrow* 

Much I rejoiced that woeful woeful day ; 

I song, my voice the woods returning, 

But long ere night the spear was flown 
That slew my love, and left me mourning. 

What can my barbarous barbarous father do, 
But with his cruel rage pursue mo P 
My lover’s blood is on thy spear, 

How canst thou, barbarous man, then woo 
meP 

My happy sisters may bo may be proud ; 

With cruel and ungentle scoffin. 

May bid me seek on Yarrow Braes 
My lover nail’d in his coffin. 

My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid, 
And strive with threatening words to mote 
mo. 

My lover’s blood is on thy spear, 

How const thou ever bid mo love thee P 

Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bod of love, 
With bridal sheets my body coveTi 
Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 

Let in the expected husband lover. 

But who the expected husband husband is P 
His hands, methinks, are bathed in 
slaughter. 

Ah mo ! what ghastly spectre ’s yon, 

Comes in his pale shroud, bleeding after P 

Pale as he is, hero lay him lay him down, 

O lay his cold liea<l on my pillow ; 

Take off take aff those bridal weeds, 

And crovm my careful head with willow. 

Pale though thou art, yet best yet best 
beloved, 

O could my warmth to life restore theol 
Ye’d lie all night between my breasts. 

No youth lay over there before thee. 

Pale pale, indeed, O lovely lovely youth. 
Forgive, forgive so foul a slaughter, 

And lie all night between my breasts. 

No youth shall ever lie there after. 

Betum, return, O mournful mournful bridOf 
Betnm and dry thy useless sorrow : 

Thy lover heeds nought of thy sigl^. 

He lies a corpse on the Br^ of Yarrow. 

WiUiam HamiU(m.^Bom l704t, Died 1754. 
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8S2.— SONG. 

T« iilieplicrd9 of thifi ploaaant vale. 

Where Yarrow streams alon^^, 

Forsake yonr rural toils, and join 
In my triumphant song. 

She grants, she yidds ; one heavenly smile 
Atones her long delays, 

One happy minnte crowns the pains 
Of many suffering days. 

Baise, raise the viotor notes of joy, 

These suffering days are o’er ; 

Love satiates now his boundless wish 
F^m beauty’s boundless store : 

Ko doubtful hopes, no anxious fears. 

This rising calm destroy ; 

Now every prospect amUea around, 

All op’ning into joy. 

The sun with double lustre shone 
That dear consenting hour, 

Brighten’d each hill, and o’er each vole 
New colour’d every flower : 

The gales their gentle sighs withheld, 

No loaf was seen to move, 

The hovering songsters round were mute, 
And wonder hush’d the grove. 

The hUls and dales no more rohound 
The lambkin’s tender cry ; 

Without one murmur Yarrow stole 
In dimpling silence by : 

All nature seem’d in still repose 
Her voice alone to hoar. 

That gently roll’d the tunofol wave, 

Sho spoke and bless’d my ear. 

Toko, take whate’or of bliss or joy 

You fondly fancy mine ; 

Whato’er of joy or bliss I boast. 

Love renders wholly thine : 

The woods struck up to the soft gale, 

The leaves were seen to move. 

The feather’d choir resumed their voice, 
And wonder fill’d the grove ; 

The hills and dales again resound 
The lambkins' tender cry, 

With all his murmurs Yarrow trill’d 
The song of triumph by ; 

Above, beneath, around, all on 
Was verdure, beauty, song ; 

1 snatch’d her to my trembling breast. 

All nature joy’d ^ong. 

WiU%amH(miUofv.--*Born'1704, Died l7Sd, 


883.— SONG. 

Ah, the poor shepherd’s mournful fate, 

When doom’d to love and doom’d to lan- 
gnish, 

To bear the scornful fair one’s hate, 

Nor dare disclose his anguish ! 

Yet eager looks and dying sighs 
My secret sonl discover. 

While rapture, trembling throngh mine eyes, 
Reveals how much I love her. 

The tender glanoe, the reddening cheek, 
O’erspread with rising blushes, 

A thousand various ways they speak 
A thousand various wishes. 

For, oh ! that form so heavenly fair, 
lliose languid eyes ao sweetly sm^g, 

That artloss blush and modest air, 

So fatally beguiling ; 

Thy every look, and every gyace, 

^ cham, whene'er I view thee. 

Till death o’ertako me in the chase, 

Still will my hopes pursue thee. 

Then, when my tedious hours are past, 

Bo this last blessing given, 

Low at thy foot to breathe my last, 

And die in sight of heaven. 

WtlUam Hamilton, — Born. 1704, Died 1754. 


884.— LONDON. 

Though grief and fondness in my breast 
rebel, 

When injured Thales bids the town farewell ; 

Yet still my calmer thoughts his choice 
commend, 

I praise the hermit, but regret the friend, 

Who now resolves, from vice and London 

far, 

To breathe in distant fields a purer air ; 

And fix’d on Cambria’s solitary shore. 

Give to St. David one true Briton more. 

For who would leave, unbribed, Hibernia’s 
land. 

Or change the rocks of Scotland for the 
Strand? 

There none ore swept by sudden fate away, 

But all, whom hunger spares, with age 
decay : 

Here malice, rapine, accident oonspixe. 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 

Their ambush here i^entless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 

Hero falling houses thunder on your head. 

And here a female atheist talks you dead. 

While Thides waits the wherry that eon* 
tains 

Of dissipated wealth the small remains. 
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On Thames’s banka, in fdlent thought we 
stood. 

Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver 
flood : 

Stmok with the seat that gave Eliza birth, 

We kneel, and kiss the oonsecrated earth ; 

In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew. 
And call Britannia’s glories back to view ; 
Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 

The cruard of commerce, and the dread of 
Spain, 

Ere masquerades debauch’d, excise oppress’d. 
Or English honour grew a standing jest. 

A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 
And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 

At length awaking, with contemptuous frown, 
Indignant Thales eyes the neighbouring town : 

Since worth,” ho cries, in these degenerate 
days. 

Wants e’en the cheap reward of empty praise ; 
In those cursed walls, devote to vice and 
gain, 

Since unrewarded science toils in vain ; 

Since hope but soothes to double my distress, 
And every moment leaves my little less ; 

While yet my steady steps no staff sustoinB, 
And life still vigorous revels in my veins ; 
Grant me, kind Heaven, to find some happier 
place. 

Where honesty and sense are no disgrace ; 
Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers 
play, 

Some peaceful vale with Nature’s painting 

gay; 

Where once the harass’d Briton found repose, 
And safe in poverty defied his foes ; 

Some secret cell, ye powers indulgent, give, 

Lot live here, for — —has loom’d to live. 

Hero let those reign whom pensions can 
incite 

To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
Explain their country’s dear-bought rights 
away, 

And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 

With slavish tenets taint our poison’d youth, 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

Let such raise palaces, and manors buy, 
Oolleot a tax, or farm a lottery ; 

With warbling eunuchs fill a Ucensed stage, 
And lull to servitude a thoughtless ago. 

“ Heroes, proceed ! what bounds your pride 
shall hold? 

YHiat check restrain your thirst of power and 
gold ? 

Behold rebellious Virtue quite o’erthrown, 
Behold our fame, our wealth, our lives your 
own. 

To such a groaning nation’s spoils ore given. 
When public crimes inflame the wrath of 
Heaven : 

But what, my friend, what hope remains for 
me. 

Who start at theft, and blush at peijuiy ? 
Who scarce forbear, though Britain’s court he 
sing. 

To pluck a titled poct> borrow’d wing ; 


A statesman’s logic unconvinced can hear, 
And dare to slumber o’er the Gazetteer: 
Despise a fool in half his pension dress’^ . 
And strive in vain to laugh at H '-* -- y ’s 
jest. 

‘‘Others, with softer smiles and subtler 
art, 

Can sap the principles, or taint the heart ; 
With more address a lover’s note convey, 

Or bribe a virgin’s innocence away. 

Well may they rise, while I, whose rustic 
tongue 

Ne’er know to puzzle right, or varnish wrong, 
Spum’d 08 a beggar, dreaded as a spy, 
live unregarded, nulamentod die. 

“For what but social guilt the friend 
endears ? 

Who shares Orgilio’s crimes, liis fortunes 
shares. 

But thou, should tempting villany present 
All Marlborough hoarded, or ^1 Yilliers 
spent, 

Tam from the glittering bribe thy sooraful 

©yo. 

Nor soli for gold what gold could never buy, 
The peaceful slumber, self-approving day, 
Unsullied fame, and conscience over gay. 

“The cheated nation’s happy favouritos, 
see ! 

Mark whom the groat caress, who frown on 
me ! 

London ! the needy villain’s general homo, 

The common sewer of Paris and of Komo, 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each cormpted i^tate. 
Forgive my transports on a theme 111 e this, 

I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

“HlustriouB Edward! from the realms of 
day, 

The land of heroes and of saints survey ! 

Nor hopo the British lineaments to trace, 

The rustic grandeur, or the surly grace ; 

But, lost in thoughtless ease and empty 
show. 

Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau ; 

Sense, freedom, piety, refined away, 

Of Franco the mimic, and of Spain the prey. 
“All that at homo no more can beg or 
steal, 

Or hke a gibbet better than a wheel ; 

Hiss’d from the stage, or hooted from the 
court, 

Their air, their dress, their iiolitica import ; 
Obsequious, artful, voluble, and gay. 

On Britain’s fond creduhty they prey. 

No gainful trade their industry can 'scape, 
They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure a 
clap: 

All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 

And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

“ Ah ! what avails it that, from slavery far, 

1 drew the breath of life in English air ; 

Was early taught a Briton’s right to prize, 
And lisp the t^ of Henry’s viAories ; 

If the gull’d conquerdr zeoeives the <d]ai]i, 

And flattery subdues when amis are vain ? 
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Studious to please, and ready to submit. 
The supple Gaul was bom a parasite ; 

Still to his interest true, where’er he goes. 
Wit, bravery, worth, ms lavish tongue be- 
stows : 

In every face a thousand graces shine, 

From every tongue flows harmony divine. 
These arts in vain our rugged natives try. 
Strain out with faltering diffidence a lie, 

And gain a kick for awkward flattery. 

** Besides, with justice, this discerning ago 
Admires their wondrous talents for the 
stage: 

Well may they venture on the mimic's art. 
Who play from mom to night a borrow’d 
port: 

Practised their master’s notions to embrace, 
Bepeat his maxima, and reflect his face I 
With every wild absurdity comply, 

And view each object with another’s eye ; 

To shake with laughter ore the jest they 
hear, 

To pour at will the countorfoited tear ; 

And, as their patron hints the cold or heat, 

To shake in dog-days, in December sweat. 
How, when comi)otitorM like those contend. 
Can surly Virtue hope to fix a friend ? 

Slaves that with serious impudence beguile. 
And lie without a blush, without a smUo ; 
Exalt each trifle, every vice adore, 

Your taste in snuff, your judgment in a 
whore ; 

Can Balbo’s eloquence applaud, and swear 
Ho gropes his breeches with a monarch’s air ! 
**For arts like those preferred, admired, 
caress’d, 

They first invade your table, then your 
breast ; 

Explore y^ur secrets with inshlions art, 

Watch the weak hour, and ransack all the 
heart ; 

Then soon your ill-placed confidence repay. 
Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 

*' By numbers hero, from shame or censure 
free. 

All crimes are safe but hated poverty : 

This, only this, the rigid law pursues. 

This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 
The sober trader at a tatter'd cloak 
Wakes from his dream, and labours for a 
joke; 

With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze. 
And tom the varied taunt a thousand ways. 
Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d. 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous 
heart 

Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart. 

** Has Heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscover'd shore ? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaim’d by Spain ? 
Quick let us rise, happy seats explore, 

And bear OA>rea8ion*a insolence no more. 

This moumftd tmth ia everywhere oonfeas’d : 
Slow rises worth, by poverty depress’d : 


But here more slow, where all are slaves to 
gold. 

Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are 
sold; 

Where, won by bribes, by flatteries implored, 
The groom retails the favours of bis lord. 

** But hark ! the affrighted crowd’s tumul- 
tuous cries 

Koll through the street, and thunder to the 
skies : 

Baisod from some pleasing dream of wealth 
and power, 

Some pompous palace, or some blissful bower, 
Aghast you start, and scarce with aching 
sight 

Sustain the approaching fire’s tremendous 
light; 

Swift from pursuing horrors take your way, 
And leave your little all to flames a prey ; 
Then through the world a wretched vagrant 
roam, 

For whore can starving Merit find a home ? 

In vain yonr mournful narrative disclose, 
While ail neglect, and most insult your woes. 

Should Heaven’s just bolts Orgilio’s wealth 
coflfound. 

And spread his flaming palace on the ground. 
Swift o’er the land the dismal rumour flies. 
And public mournings paoify the skies ; 

The laureate tribe in servile verse relate 
How Virtue wars with persecuting Fate ; 

With well-feign’d gratitude the pension’d band 
Bofund the plunder of the beggar’d land. 

See ! while he builds, the gaudy vassals come. 
And crowd with sudden wealth the rising 
dome ; 

The price of boroughs and of souls restore. 
And raise his treasures higher than before : 
Now bless’d with all the baubles of the great, 
The polish’d marble, and the shining plate, 
Orgilio sees the golden pile aspire. 

And hopes from angry Heaven another fire. 

'‘Couldst thou resign the park and play 
content. 

For the fair banks of Severn or of Trent ; 
There mightst thou find some elegant retreat. 
Some hireling senator’s deserted seat. 

And stretch thy prospects o’er ihe smiling 
land. 

For loss than rent the dungeons of the 
Strand ; 

There prune thy walks, support thy drooping 
flowers. 

Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bowers : 
And while thy beds a cheap repast afford. 
Despise the dainties of a venal lord : 

There every bush with natnre’s music zings. 
There every breeze bears health upon its 
wings; 

On all thy hours seouritj^ shall smile, • 

And bless thine evening walk and morning 
toil. 

** Prepare for death, if hero at night you 
roam; 

And sign your wiU, before you sup from 
home. 
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Som^ fiery fop, with new oommission vain. 
Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 
Some froho drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
ProYokes a broU, and stabs you for a jest. 

“ Yet e'en these heroes, misohieYously gay. 
Lords of the street, and terrors of the way ; 
Flush'd as they are with folly, youth, and 
wine, 

Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 

Afar they mark the flaml^au’s bright ap- 
proach, 

And shun the -shining train and golden coach. 
In Tain, these dangers pass'd, your doors 
you close, 

And hojie the balmy blessings of repose : 

Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair, 

Tho midnight murderer bursts the faithless 
bar; 

Invades the sacred hour of silent rest, 

And plants, unseen, a dagger in your breast. 

** Scarce con our fields, such crowds at Tyburn 
die. 

With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 
Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band, 
Whoso ways and means support the sinking 
land ; 

Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting spring, 
To rig another convoy for the king."' 

“A single jail, in Alfred's golden reign. 
Could half tho nation's criminals* contain ; 

Fair Justice then, without constraint adored, 
Held high tho steady .scale, but sheathed the 
sword ; 

No spies wore paidl no special juries known ; 
Bless’d age ! but ah ! how different from our 
own ! 

“ Mulch could I add, — ^but see the boat at 
hand, 

The tide retiring, calls me from the land : 
FarewoU ! — ^Whon youth, and health, and for- 
tune spent. 

Thou fliest for refuge to the wilds of Kent ; 
And, tired like me with follies and with crimes, 
In angry numbers wam’st succeeding times ; 
Then shall thy friend, nor thou refuse his 
aid, 

Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian shade ; 
In virtue’s cause once more exert his rage, 
Thy satire point, and animate thy page.” 

Samuel Johnson,— Bom 1709, Died 1784. 


885.— THE VANITY OF HukAN 
WISHES. 

Let observation, with extensive view, 

Survey mankind from China to Peru ; 

Bemark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 
And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 
Then say how hope and fear, desire and 
hate. 

Overspread with snares the clouded mose of 
f4te. 


Where wav'ring man, betray'd by venfrous 
pride, 

To chase the dreary paths, without a guide. 

As treach'rous phantoms in the mist delade. 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good ; 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Bulos the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant 
voice ; 

How nations sink by darling schemes op- 
press'd. 

When vengeance listens to the fool's request. 
Fate wings with cv'ry wisli th* afflictive dart. 
Each gift of nature and each grace of art 1 
With fatal heat impetuous coiuntgo glows. 
With fatal sweetness elocution flows. 
Impeachment stops the speaker's powerful 
breath, 

And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observed, the knowing and tho 
bold 

Fall in tho general massacre of gold ; 

Wide wasting pest ! that rages unoonfinod. 
And crowds with crimes the records of man- 
kind : 

For gold Us sword tho hireling ruffian draws, 
For gold the hireling judge distorts tho laws ; 
Wealth heap’d on we^th, nor truth nor safety 
buys, 

The dangers gather as tho treasures rise. 

Let history toll whore rival kings com- 
mand, 

And dubious title shakos tho madded land, 
When statutes glean tho refuse of tho sword, 
How much more solo tho vassal than tho 
lord ; 

Low skulks tho hind beneath tho rage of 
power, 

And leaves tho wealthy traitor in tho Tower, 
Untouch'd his cottage, and his slumbers 
sound. 

Though confiscation's vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay. 

Walks tho wild heath and sings his toil 
away. 

Does envy seize thee ? crush th* ui>braiding 
joy, 

Increase his riches, and his peace destroy. 
Now fears in dire vicissitude invade, 

Tho rustling brake alarms, and quiv’ring 
shade, 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 
One shows the plunder, and one hides tho 
thief. 

Yet still one gen'ral cry the skies assails, 
And gain and grandeur load the tainted 
g^es; 

Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or 
care, 

The insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 
With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, 
See motley life in modem trappings dress’d. 
And feed with varied fools the etfnud jest t 
Thou who couldst laugh, whero want en- 
ehsin’d caprice, * . 

Toil crush'd oemoeit. and man was of a piece ; 
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Where wealth unloved with9nt a mourner 
died; 

And scarce a syoophant was fed by pride ; 
YHiere ne’er was known the form of mook 
debate, 

Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwieldy state ; 
Where change of fav’ritea made no ohimge of 
laws, 

And senates heard before they judged a 
cause ; 

How wouldst thou shako at Britain’s modish 
tribe, 

Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing 
gibe! 

AttenUye truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene with philosophic eye. 
To thee were solemn toys, or empty show, 
The robes of ploasure, and the veils of woo : 
All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 
Whose joys are causeless, or whoso griefs ore 
vain. 

Such was the scorn that fill’d the sage’s 
mind, 

Benow’d at ov’xy glance on human kind ; 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 
Search ev’iy state, and canvass ev’ry prayer. 

Unnumber’d suppliants crowd Preferment’s 
gate, 

Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great ; 
Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant c^. 
They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 
On ov’ry stage the foes of peace attend. 

Hate dogs their fiiight, and insolt mocks their 
end. 

Love ends with hope, the sinking statesman’s 
door 

Pours in the morning worshipper no moro ; 
For growing names the weekly scribbler lies. 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 

From ev’ry room descends the painted face. 
That hung the bright polladiuin of the place ; 
And, smoked in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 
To bettor features yields the frame of gold ; 
For now no more wo trace in ov’ry lino 
Horoio worth, bonovolonoo divine : 

The form distorted justifies the fall, 

And detestation rids the indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hoar the last appeal, 
Sign her foe’s doom, or guard her favourite’s 
aeal P 

Through Freedom’s sons no more remon- 
strance rings. 

Degrading nobles and controlling kings ; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot 
throats. 

And ask no questions but the price of votes ; 
With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand. 
Law in his voice, and fortune in hia hand : 

To him the church, the reidm, their powers 
consign, 

Through Idm the rays of regal bounty ahine. 
Turn’d by^his nod the stream of honour 

flOWB, 

Hie smile alone soourity bestows : 


Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances 
power : 

Till oonquGst unresisted ceased to please, 

And rights submitted left him none to seize : 
At lon^h his sov’reign frowns — ^the train of 
state 

Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to 
hate. 

Where’er he toms, he meets a stranger’s eye. 
His suppliants soom him, and his followers 
fly; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 
The golden canopy, the glitt’ring plate. 

The regal palace, the luxurious board. 

The liv’ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies op- 
press’d, 

Ho seeks the refuge of monastio rest. 

Grief aids disease, remember’d folly stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of 
kings. 

Speak thou whose thoughts at humble 
peace repine, 

Shall Wolsey’s wealth with Wolsey’s end be 
thine P 

Or livest thou now, with safer pride content, 
The wisest justice on the banks of Trent P 
For, why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate. 
On weak ferundations raise the enormous 
weight P 

Why, but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulfs below P 

What gave great VilUers to the assassin’s 
knife, 

And fix’d disease on Harley’s closing life P 
What murder’d Wentworth, and what exiled 
Hyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings allied P 
VIHiat but tboir wish indulged in courts to 
shine. 

And power too great to keep or to resign P 
When first the college rolls receive his 
name. 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for 
fame; 

Bosistless bums the fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the 
gown: 

O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread. 
And Baoon’s mansion trembles o’er his 
head. 

Are these thy views? Proceed, iUustrious 
youth, 

And Virtue guard thee to the throne of 
Truth ! 

Tet diould thy soul indulge the gen’rous 
heat 

1^1 oaptLve Science yields her last retreat ; 
Should reason guide thee with her brightest 

And i>our on misty doubt resistlesa day ; 
Should no fidse kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Shoiud tempting Novelty thy cell lefmin. 

And Sloth eflhse her ophite fumes in vam; 
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Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor daim the triumph of a letter’d heart ; 
Should no disease thy torpid yeins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thysh^ ; 
Tet ho^ not life from grief or danger free. 
Nor t^k the doom of man reversed for 
thee : 

Deigfn on the passing world to turn thine 
eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters to bo wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo's end. 

Nor deem, when Looming her last prize 
bestows. 

The glitt’ring eminenoo exempt from foes ; 

See, when the vulgar 'scapes, despised or 
awed, 

Bebollion's vengeful talons seize on Laud. 
From meaner minds though smaller fines 
content, 

The plunder'd palace, or sequester'd rent, 
Mark'd out .by dangerous ports, ho meets the 
shook, 

And fatal Learning leads him to the block : 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 
But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and 
sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumphal show, 

The ravish'd standard, and the captive foe, 
The senate’s thanks, the Gazette’s pompous 
tale. 

With force resistless o’er the brave prevail. 
Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d. 
For such the steady Boman shook the world ; 
For such in distant lands the Britons shine, 
And stain with blood the Danube or the 
Bhino ; 

K This power has praise, that virtue scarce can 
worm 

Till fame supplies the universal charm. 

Yet reason frowns on war’s unequal gome, 
Where wasted nations raise a single name ; 
And mortgaged states their grandsirea* 
wreaths regret, 

From ago to ago in everlasting debt ; 

Wreaths which at last the dear-bought right 
convey 

To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 

On what foundation stands the warrior’s 
pride. 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles 
decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unoonquer’d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield. 

War sounds the trump, ho rushes to the 
fidd; 

Behold surrounding kings their powers com* 
bine, 

And one capitulate, and on^ resign; 


Peace courts his hand, but spreads her ohaxma 
in vain; 

“Think nothing gain’d,*’ fie cries, 
nought remain, 

On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standi^s fiy, * 
And all bo mine beneath the polar sky/* 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stem Famine guards the s^tary coast. 

And Winter barcodes the realms of F^st ; 
Ho comes, nor want nor cold his course 
delay ; — 

Hide, blushing gloxy, hide Pultowa’s day : 

The vanquish’d hero loaves his broken bands. 
And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not chance at length her error mend P 
Did no subverted empire mark his end P 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound P 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground P 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew 
pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All times their scones of pompous woes 
afford, 

From Persia’s tyrant to Bavaria’s lord. 

In gay hostility and barb’rous pride, 

With half mankind embattled at his side, 
Groat Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, 
And starves exhausted regions in his way ; 
Attendant Flatt'ry counts his myriads o’er, 
Till counted myriads soothe his pride no 
more ; 

Fresh praise is tried till madness fires his 
mind. 

The waves ho lashes, and enchains the wind ; 
Now powers ore claim’d, now powers are still 
bestow'd, 

Till rude resistance lops the spreading god ; 
The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 
And heap thoir vaUoys with the gaudy foe ; 
Th' insulted sea with humbler thought he 
gains, 

A single skiff to speed his flight roinains ; 

Th' encumber'd oar scaroo leaves the dreaded 
coast 

Through purple billows and a floating host. 

The bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour, 

Tries the dread summits of Cficsaroan power, 
With unexpected legions bursts away. 

And sees defenceless realms receive his sway : 
Short sway ! fair Austria spreads her mournful 
charms, 

The queen, the beauty, sets the world in 
arms ; 

From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide tho hope of plunder and of 
praise; 

Tho fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 
With all the sons of ravage, crowd Om war ; 
The baffled prince, in honour’s utt’ring 
bloom 

Of hasty greatness, finds the lital doom ; 

42 * 
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HIb foes* derision and his subjeots’ blame, 
And Bteala to death from anguish and from 
shame. 

** Enlarge my life with multitude of days ! 

In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant 
prays : 

Hides from himself its state, and shuns to 
know, 

That life protracted is protracted woe. 

Time hovers o*er, impatient to destroy. 

And shuts up idl the passages of joy : 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons 
pour. 

The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower ; 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store, 
He views, and wonders that they please no 

‘ more ; 

Now pall the tasteless moats, and joyless 
wines, 

And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing 
strain. 

Diffuse the tuneful lenitives of pain : 

No sounds, alas ! would touch the impervious 
ear, 

Though dancing mountains witness’d Orpheus 
near ; 

Nor lute nor lyre his feeble powers attend, 

Nor sweeter musio of a virtuous friend ; 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue. 
Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 

The still returning tale, and ling’ring jest. 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper’d 
guest. 

While growing hopes scarce awe the gath’ring 
sneer, 

And scarce a legacy can bril>o to hear : 

The watchful guests stUl hint the last 
offence ; 

The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expense. 
Improve his heady rage with treooh’rous 
skiU, 

And mould his passions till they make his 
will. 

Unnumber’d moladies his joints invade, 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 
But unextinguish’d av’rice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains ; 

He turns, with anxious heart and crippled 
hands, 

His bonds of debt, and mortgage of lands ; 
Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a tomp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or 
Clime; 

An age that melts with unperoeived decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 

* Whose peaceful day benevolence endears. 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers ; 
The general fav’rite as the general friend : 
Suoih age there is, and who shall wish its 
end?. 

Yet ev^n on t^ her load Misfortune 
flings, 

To press the weaiy minutes' flagging wings ; 


[Sixth Psriod. — 

New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier. 

Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear ; 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, ' 

Still drops some joy from with’ring life 
away; 

New forms arise, and different views engage. 
Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage, 

Till pitying Nature signs the last release. 

And bids affieted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like these 
await. 

Who set unclouded in the gulfs of Fate. 

From Lydia’s monarch should the search 
descend. 

By Solon caution’d to regard his end, 

In life’s last scone what prodigies surprise. 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 
From M^lb’rough’s eyes the streams of 
dotage flow. 

And Swift expires a driv’ler and a show. 

The teeming mother, anxious for her race. 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 

Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty 
spring ; 

And Sodley cursed the form that pleased a- 
king. 

Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes. 
Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise ; 
Whom joys with soft varieties invite, 

By day the frolic, and the dance by night ; 
Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 
And ask the latest fashion of the heart ; 

What care, what rules, your heedless charms 
shall save. 

Each nymph your rival, and each youth your 
slave P 

Against your fame with fondness hate com- 
bines. 

The rival batters, and the lover mines. 

With distant voice neglected Virtue calls. 

Less heard and less, the faint remonstrance 
faUs; 

Tired with contempt, she quits the slipp’ry 
reign. 

And Pride and Prudence take her scat in 
vain. 

In crowd at once, where none the pass 
defend. 

The harmless freedom, and the private 
friend. 

The guardians yield, by force superior plied : 
To Int’rest, Prudence ; and to Flatt’ry, 
Pride. 

Here beauty falls, betray’d, despised, dis- 
tress’d, 

And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Where then sludl Hope and Fear their 
objects find P 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant. 
mindP 

Must hdpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Boll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise. 

No cries invoke th^ merries of the skies P 
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Inquirer, ceaae ; petiticma yet remain 
lYhioh Heav'n may hear, nor deem religion 
vain. 

Btill raise for good the supplicating voice, 

Put kttve to Heav’n the measure and the 
choice : 

Safe in his power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r ; 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 
Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 
Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can 
fiU; 

For patience, sov’reign o’er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat. 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of Heav’n 
ordain, 

Those goods he grants, who grants the pow’r 
to gain ; 

With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind. 
And makes the happiness she does not find. 

Samuel Johnson , — Horn 1709, Died 1784. 


886 .— ON THE DEATH OF DR. ROBERT 
LBVETT. 

1782. 

Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline, 

Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tried through many a varying year. 

See Lovett to the grave descend, 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 

Obscurely wise and coarsely kind ; 

Nor, letter’d arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit nnre^ed. 

When fainting Nature call’d for aid. 

And hovering Death prepared the blow. 

His vigorous remedy display’d 

The power of art without the show. 

In Misery’s darkest cavern known, 

His useful care was ever nigh. 

Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his grean^ 
And lonely want retired to die. 

No summons mock’d by chill delay. 

No petty gain disdain’d by pride; 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 


His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; , 

And sure th’ Eternal Master.fonnd 
The single talent well employ’d. 

The busy day, the peaceful night, 

IJnfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright^ 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then with no throbs of fiery pain. 

No cold gradations of decoy, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And forced his soul the nearest way. 

Samuel JoliTisoiu^Bom 1709, Died 1784. 


887 .— ODE TO PITY. 

O thou, the friend of man assign’d 
With balmy hands his wounds to bind, 
And charm his frantic woe : 

When first Distress, with dagger keen, 
Broke forth to waste his destined scene. 
His wild unsated foe ! 

By Pella’s bard, a magic name, 

By all the griefs his thought could frame. 
Receive my humble rite : 

Long, Pity, lot the nations view 
Thy sky-worn robes of tonderest blue, 
And eyes of dewy light ! 

But wherefore need I wander wide 
To old llissus* distant side. 

Deserted stream, and mute ? 

Wild Arun too has heard thy strains, 
And Echo, ’midst my native plains, 

Been soothed by Hty’s lute. 

There first the wren thy myrtles shed 
On gentlest Otway’s infant head. 

To him thy cell was shown ; 

And while he sung the female heart, 
With youth’s soft notes unspoil’d by art, 
Thy turtles mix’d their own. 

Come, Pity, come, by Fancy’s aid, 

E’en now my thoughts, relenting maid, 
Thy temple’s pride ^sign : 

Its southern site, its truth complete, 

Shall raise a wild enthusiast heat 
In oil who view the shrine. 

There Picture’s toil shall well relate 
How Chance, or bard involving Fate, 
O’er mortal bliss prevail : 

The bnsldn’d Muse shall near her stand, 
And sighing prompt her tender hand, 
With each disastrous tale. • 

There let me oft, retired by day. 

In dreams of passioa melt away. 
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Allow’d with thee to dwell : 

There waste the monmfiil lamp of sight, 
Till, Virgin, thou again delight 
To hear a British shell ! 

WilUcm ColUnB, — Bom 1720, Died 1756. 


888.— ODE. 

wanrsK in the tear 1746. 

How sleep the bravo, who sink to rest, 

By all their oonntry’s wishes blest ! 

■^^en Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betums to dock their hallow'd mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s foot have over trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honour comes, a pUgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

William Collins, — Bom 1720, Died 1756. 


889.— ODE TO EVENING. 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest 
ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy springs, and dying gales ; 

O nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair'd 
Sun 

Sits in yon western tint, whoso cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bod : 

Now air is hush’d, save whore the weak-eyed 
bat. 

With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern 
wing; 

Or whore the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum ; 
Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some soften’d strain, 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy 
darkening vale, 

May not unseemly with its stillness suit ; 

As, musing slow, 1 hail 
Thy genial loved return 1 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly oirdet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Ehres 
Who slept in buds the day , 


And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows 
with sedge. 

And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier 
still. 

The pensive Pleasures sweet. 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy 
scene; 

Or find some min ’midst its dreary dells, 
Whose walla more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 

Or, if chiU blustering winds, or driving rain. 
Prevent my willing foot, bo mine the hut, 

That from the mountain’s side. 

Views wilds, and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered 
spires ; 

And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er 
all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft ho 
wont, 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest 
. Eve ! 

While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light ; 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with 
loaves ; 

Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

ShaU Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling 
Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name ! 

William Collins, — Bom 1720, Died 1756. 


890.— TO THE PASSIONS. 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 

The Passions oft, to hear her sheU, 
Throng’d around her magic cell, 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess’d beyond the Muse’s painting, 

By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, ndsed, refined ; 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were flred. 
Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspired. 

From the supporting myrtlea round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard opart 
Sweet lessons of her foroefol art, 

Each (for Madness nded the houn 
Would prove his own expressiTe power. 
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I^xsfc Fear hia hand, its dill to try, Bat O ! how alter’d waa ita aprfghtlier 

Amid the ohords bewilder’d laid, tone. 

And baok recoil’d, he knew not why. When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest 

E’en at the sound himself had made. hue, 


Next Anger rush’d ; his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings own’d his secret stings : 

In one rude clash ho struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures wan Despair 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whisper’d promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance 
hail ! 

I Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vole. 
She call’d on Echo still, through all the song ; 
And, whore her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at cvoiy 
close. 

And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her 
golden hair. 

And longer had she stmg ; — but, with a frown, 
Kevonge impatient rose : 

He threw his blood-stain’d sword, in thunder, 
down ; 

And with a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet \ k, 

And blew a blast so loud and d. wSd, 

Wore ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! 
And, over and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat ; 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause 
between. 

Dejected I^ty, at his side, 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept his wild uualtcr’d mien, 
While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d 
bursting from his head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix’d ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 

Of iliffering themes the veering soiig^ '^as 
mix’d ; \ 

I And now it courted Love, now raving ca.^^ ' 
on Hate. 

j With eyes up-raised, as one inspired, 

Palo Melancholy sate retired, 

And, from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet. 

Pour’d through the ineUow horn her pensive 
soul : 

And, dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled 
measure stole, 

Or, o’er some haunted stream^ with fond 
deh^y, 

Bound an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of Peace, and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 


’ Her bow across her shoulder flung. 

Her bnskins gemm’d with morning dew, 
Blow an inspiring air, that dale and thiokot 
rung, 

The hunter’s coll, to Fann and Diyad 
known i 

The oak-orown’d Sisters, and their ohaste- 
eyed Queen, 

Satyrs and Sylvan Boys were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 

And Sport leapt up, and seized his boeohen 
spear. 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial : 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand oddrost ; 
But soon ho saw the brisk-awukeniug viol, 
Whose sweet entrancing voice ho loved the 
best ; 

They would have thought who hoard the 
strain 

They saw, in Tomp6’B vale, her native 
maids, 

Amidst the festal soimding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dyeing, 

While, as his flying fingers kiss’d the 
strings, 

Love framed with Mirth a gay fantastio 
round : 

Loose were her trossos seen, her zone un- 
bound ; 

And ho, amidst his frolic play, 

As if ho would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy 
wings. 

O Music ! sphere-descended maid, 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid I 
Why, goddess ! why, to us denied, 

Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 

As, in that loved Athenian bower, 

You loom’d an all-commanding power, 

Thy mimic soul, O Nymph endear’d, 

Can well reoaJl what then it heard ; 

Whore is thy native simple heart, 

Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art P 
Arise, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 

Thy wonders, in that god-like age, 

Fill thy recording sister’s page— - 
’Tis said, and I believe the tale. 

Thy humblest rood oould more prevail, 

Had more of strength, diviner rage. 

Than all which charms this lagga^ age ; 
E’en all at once together found, 

Cascilia’s mingled world of aou]^— • 

O bid our vain endeavour cease ; 

Revive the just designs of Greece : 

Return in all thy simple state !. 

Confirm the tales her sons rwte 1 

William ColUn8.^Bom 1720, IHed 1756« 
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891.— DIBGE IN CTMBELINE. 

To fair Fidelo*0 grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 

Each opening sweet of earliest bloom^ 

^d rifle all the breathing Spring. 

No wailing ghost shall dare appear ^ 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove ; 

Bat shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 

No wither’d witch shall here be seen ; 

No goblins lead their nightly crew s 

The female Fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew ! 

The redbreast oft, at evening hours, 

Shall kindly lend his little aid. 

With hoary moss and gather’d flowers, 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

When howling winds, and beating rain, 

In tempests shake the sylvan cell ; 

Or ’midst the chase, on every plain. 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell ; 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore ; 

For thee the tear bo duly shed ; 

Beloved till life can charm no more. 

And mourn'd till Pity’s self be dead. 

WilUam Collins.^^Bom 1720, Died 1756. 


892.— ODE ON THE DEATH OF 
THOMSON. 

In yonder grave a Druid lies, 

Where slowly winds the stealing wave ; 

The year's best sweets shall duteous rise. 

To deck its poet's sylvan grave. 

In y<^ ydeep bed of whispering reeds 
His airy harp shall now be laid, 

That ho, whose heart in sorrow bleeds. 

May love through life the soothing shade. 

Then maids and youths shall linger hero. 
And, while its sounds at distance swell. 

Shall sadly seem in Pity's ear 

To hoar the woodland pilgrim's knoll. 

Bemembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in summer vrreaths is drest, 

And oft suspend the dashing oar 
To bid the gentle spirit rest ! 

And oft, as Ease and Health retire 
To breexy lawn, or forest deep. 

The friend shall view yon whitening spire 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep. 

But thou, who own’st that earthy bed. 

Ah 1 wbat will every dirge avail ; 

Or, tears, which Love and Kty shed, 

: That mourn beneath the gliding sail ? 


Yet lives there one, whose heedless eye 
Shall scorn thy pale shrine glamoring 
near ? 

With him, sweet bard, may Fancy die, 

And joy desert the blooming year. 

But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
No sedge^own'd sisters now attend. 

Now waft me from the green hill's side, 
Whose cold turf hides the buried friend ! 

And see, the fairy valleys fade ; 

Dun Night has veil'd the solemn view I 

Yet once again, dear parted shade. 

Meek Nature's child, again adieu ! 

The gonial meads assign'd to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom ; 

Their hinds and shepherd-girls shall dross. 
With simple hands, thy rural tomb. 

Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the musing Briton's eyes : 

Oh ! vales and wild woods," shall he say, 

** In yonder grave your Druid lies ! " 

William Collins^ — Bom 1720, Died 1756. 


893.— THE SCHOOL-MISTBBSS. 

Ah mo ! full sorely is my heart forlorn. 

To think how modest Worth neglected 
lies 

While partial 'Fame doth with her blasts 
adorn 

Such deeds alone, as pride and pomp dis- 
guise; 

Deeds of ill sort, and mischievous emprise : 
Lend me thy d^on, goddess 1 let mo tiy 
To sound the praise of Merit, ore it dies, 
Such as I oft have ohaunced to espy. 

Lost in the dreary shades of dull Obscurity. 

In every village mark'd with little spire, 
Embower'd in trees, and hardly known to 
Fame, 

There dwells in lowly shed, and moan 
attire, 

A matron old, whom wo School-mistress 
name; 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch to 
tame; 

They grieven sore, in piteous durance 
pent, . } 

Awed by the power of this relentless damef 
And oft-times, on vagaries idly bent. 

For unkempt hair, or tc^ unconn'd, are \ 
shent. 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree. 
Which Learning near her little dome ^ 
Stowe ; ^ 

Whilom a twig of small regard to see. 
Though now so wide its waving brat 
flow; 
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And work the simple Tassals mickle woo ; 
For not a wind might cnrl the leaves that 
blew, 

But their limbs Bhndder*d and their pnlso 
beat low ; 

And as they look'd they found their horronr 
grew. 

And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the 
view. 

So have I seen (who has not, may conceive) 
A lifeless phantom near a garden placed ; 

So doth it wanton birds of peace ^reave, 
Of sport, of song, of pleasure; of repast ; 
They start, they stare, they wheel, they 
look aghast ; 

Sod servitude ! such comfortless annoy 
May no bold Briton's riper ago o'er taste ! 
No superstition clog his dance of joy, 

No vision empty, vain, his native bliss destroy. 

Near to this dome is found a patch so 
green, 

. On which the tribe their gambols do dis- 
play; 

And at the door imprisoning-board is seen. 
Lest weakly wights of smaller sise should 
stray ; 

Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day ! 

The noises intermixed, which thence re- 
sound, 

I)o Learning's little tenement betray ; 
Whore sits the dame, disguised in look 
profound, 

And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her 
wheel around. 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow. 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield : 
Her apron dyed in grain, as blue, I trowe, 
As is the hare-bell that adorns the field : 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she does 
wield 

Tway birchen sprays; with anxious fear 
entwined. 

With dark distrust, and sod repentance fill'd; 
And /atedfast hate, and sharp affliction 
join'd, 

And fury uncontroul’d, and chastisement 
unkind. 

Few but have ken'd, in semblance meet 
ponrl-ay’d, 

The chii 'ish faces of old Eol's train ; 
libs, *iUB, Anster: those in frowns 
array'd, k 

Hoi^ then would fare or Earth, or Sky, or 
Main, 

Were the stem god to give his slaves the 
rein? 

And were not she rebellious breasts to 
quell. 

And were not she her statutes to maintain, 
The cot no more, I ween, were deem'd the 
oell, 

Where oomdypeaoeof mind, and decent order 
dwelL 


A russet stole was o^er her shoulders 
thrown ; 

A mssot Idrtle fenced the nipping air ; 
'Twos simple russet, but it was her own ; 
'Twas her own country bred the flodk so 
fair! 

'Twas her own labour did the fleece 
prepare; 

And, sooth to say, her pupils, ranged 
around, 

Through pious awe, did term it passing 
rare; 

For they in gaping wonderment abound. 
And think, no doubt, she been tlio greatest 
wight on ground. 

Albeit ne flattery did corrupt her truth, 

Ne pompous title did debauch her oar ; 
Goody, good-woman, gossip, n’aunt for- 
sooth. 

Or dame, the solo additions she did hoar ; 
Yet these she challenged, thoBo she held 
right dear : 

No would esteem him act as mought 
behove, 

Who should not honour'd eld with these 
revere : 

For never title yet so mean could prove, 

But there was eke a mind which did that 
Utle love. 

One ancient hen sbo took doliglit to feed, 
The plodding pattern of the busy dame ; 
Which, ever and anon, impell'd by need, 
Into her school, begirt with ohickons, oamo ! 
Such favour did her past deportment 
claim : 

And, if Neglect had lavish'd on the ground 
Fragment of bread, she would collect the 
same; 

For well she know, and quaintly could ex- 
pound, 

What sin it were to waste the smallest crumb 
she found. 

Herbs too she know, and well of each could 
s|)oak 

That in her garden sipp'd the silvery dew ; 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy 
streak ; 

But herbs for use, and physic, not a few, 

Of grey renown, within those borders grew : 
The tinted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Fresh banm, and marygold of cheerful hue ; 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb ; 
And more I fain would sing, disdaining here 
to rhyme. 

Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung, 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues 
around ; 

And pungent radish, biting infanta* tongue ; 
And plantain ribb'd, that heals the reaper’s 
wound ; * . 

And marjoram sweet, in diepheid’s posie 
found; 
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And laTender* whose spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, era-while, in arid bundles bound, 
To. lurk amidst the labours of her loom, 

And crown her kerchiefs clean, with mickle 
rare perfume. 

And here trim rosomorine, that whilom 
crown’d 

The daintiest g;arden of the proudest peei; ; 
Ere, driyen from its envied site, it found 
A sacred shelter for its branches here ; 
Where edged with gold its glittering skirts 
appear, 

Oh wassel days! O customs meet and 
well ! 

' Ere this was banish’d from its lofty sphere : 

Simplicity then sought this humble cell. 

Nor ever would she more with thane and 
lordling dwell. 

Here oft the dame, on Sabbath’s decent 
eve. 

Hymned such psalms as Stomhold forth did 
mote. 

If winter ’twore, she to her hearth did 
cleave. 

But in her garden found a summer-seat : 
Sweet melody ! to hoar her then repeat 
How Israel’s sons, beneath a foreign king, 
While taunting foe-men did a song entreat, 
All, for the nonce, untuning every string, 
Uphnng their useless lyres — small heart had 
they to sing. 

For she was just, and friend to virtuous 
lore. 

And pass’d much time in truly virtuous 
deed; 

And in those elfins’ oars, would oft deplore 
The times, when Truth by Popish rage did 
bleed ; 

And tortuous death was true Devotion’s 
meed; 

And simple Faith in iron chains did mourn, 
That nould on wooden image placo her 
creed ; 

And lawny saints in smouldering flames did 
bum: 

Ah ! dearest Lord, forefend, thilk days should 
e’er return. 

In elbow-ohadr, like that of Scottish stem 
By the sharp tooth of cankering eld de- 
faced, 

Im which, when he rocoivos his diadem, 

Our sovereign prince and liefest liege is 
placed. 

The matron sate ; and some with rank she 
graced, 

(The source of children’s and of courtiers’ 
pride!) 

edresa’d affironts, for vile affironts there 
^pass’d; . 

And warn’d them not the fretful to deride, 
Bat love each other dear, whatever tiiem 
betide. 


Bight well she . knew each temx)er to 
dosoiy ; 

To thwart the proud, and the submiss to 
raise ; 

Some with vile copper-prize exalt on high, 
And some entice with pittance small of 
praise, 

And other some with baleful sprig she 
’frays ; 

E’en absent, she the reins of power doth 
hold, 

While with quaint arts the giddy crowd 
she sways : 

Forewarn’d, if little bird their pranks 
behold, 

’Twill whisper in her ear, and all the scene 
unfold. 

Lo now with state she utters the command ! 
Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair ; 
Their books of stature small they t^e in 
hand, 

Which with pellucid horn seenred ore, 

To save from finger wet the letters fair : 

The work so gay that on their back is 
seen, 

St. George’s high dbhievements does 
declare; 

On which thilk wight that has y-gazing 

4 been, 

Kens the forthcoming rod, unpleasing sight, I 
ween ! 

Ah luokloBB he, and bom beneath the 
beam 

Of evil star ! it irks me whilst I write : 

As esrst the bard by MoUa’s silver stream, 
Oft, as ho told of deadly dolorous plight, 
Sigh’d as ho sung, and did in tears indite. 
For brandishing the rod, she doth begin 
To loose the brogues, the stripling’s late 
delight 1 

And down they drop; appears his dainty 
skin, 

Fair as the furry-coat of whitest ermilin. 

O ruthlul scene ! when from a nook 
obscure. 

His little sister doth his peril see ; 

All playful as she sate, she grows demure ; 
She finds full soon her wonted spirits floe; 
She meditates a prayer to set him free : 

Nor gentle pardon could this dame deny 
(If gentle pardon could with dames agree) 
To her sad grief that swells in either eye, 

And wings her so that all for pity she could 
dye. 

No longer con she now her shrieks com- 
mand; 

And ha^y she forbears, tiirough awful 
fear. 

To rushen forth, and, with presamptuoas 
hand. 

To stay hardi Justiee in its mid career. 
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On thee she oalls, on thee her parent door ! 
(Ah! too remote to ward the shameful 
blow ! ) 

She sees no kind domestic visage near. 

And soon a flood of tears begins to flow ; 

And gives a loose at last to unavailing woe. 

But ah ! what pen his piteous plight may 
trace ? 

Or what device his loud laments explain ? 
The form uncouth of his disguised face ? 
The pallid hue that dj'es his looks amain ? 
The plenteous shower that does his cheek 
distain P 

When he, in abject wise, implores the dome, 
Ne hopeth aught of sweet reprieve to gain ; 
Or when from high she levels well her aim, 

And, through the thatch, his cries each falling 
stroke proclaim. 

The other tribe, aghast, with sore* dismay, 
Attend and conn their tasks with mickle 
care : 

By turns, ostonyM, every twig survey, 

And, from their fellows' hateful wounds, 
beware ; 

Knowing, 1 wist, how each the same may 
share ; 

Till fear has taught them a performance 
meet, 

And to the well*known chest the dumb 
repair; 

Whence oft with sugar'd cates she doth 
them greet, 

And ginger-bread y-rare ; now certes, doubly 
sweet ! 

See to their seats thoyhyo with merry glee, 
And in boseemly order sitten there ; 

All but the wight of bum y-galled, ho 
Abhorreth bench, and stool, and fourm, 
and chair ; » 

(This hand in mouth y-fixod, that rends his 
hair; ) 

And eke with snubs profound, and heaving 
breast. 

Convulsions intermitting ! does declare 
His grievous wrong; his dame’s unjust 
behest ; 

And Bcoms her offer’d love and shuns to be 
caress'd. 

His face besprent with liquid crystal 
• shines, 

His blooming face that seems a purple 
flower. 

Which low to earth its drooping head de« 
dines, 

All smear’d and sullied by a vernal shower. 
O the hard bosoms of despotic power ! 

All, all, but she, the author of hie shame, 
All, all, but she, regret this mournful hour : 
Yet hence the youth, and hence the flower 
dialldaim, 

If 80 1 deem aright, transcending worth and 
Ikme. 


Behind some door, in mehiaoholy iho^ht. 
Mindless of food, he, dreary oaitiffl pines, 
Ne for his fellows’ joyaunoe ooreth aught, 
But to the wind all merriment resignB ; 

And deems it shame, if he to peace 
inclines : 

And many a sullen look ascanoe ia sent, 
Which for his dame's annoyance he 
designs ; 

And still the more to pleasure him she’s 
bent, 

The more doth he,, perverse, her haviour part 
resent. 

Ah mo ! how much I fear lost pride it be ! 
But if that pride it be, which thus inspires, 
Bowaro, yo damos, with uico discernment 
see, 

Yo quench not too the sparks of nobler 
fires: 

Ah ! better far than all the Muses’ lyres, 

All coward arts, is Valour’s genorons 
heat ; 

Tho firm fixt breast wliich fit and right re- 
quires, 

Like Vernon's patriot soul! more justly 
groat 

Than Croft that pimps for ill, or flowery false 
Deceit. 

Yet nursed with skill, what dazzling fruits 
appear ! 

E'en now sagacious Foresight points to 
show 

A little bench of heedless bishops here, 

And there a chancellor in embryo, 

Or bard sublime, if bard may o’er bo so,. 

As Milton, Shakspoaro, names that ne'er 
shall die ! 

Though now ho crawl along the ground so 
low, 

Nor wcoting how tho Muse shotild soar on 
high, 

Wishoth, poor starveling olf ! his paper kite 
may fly. 

And this perhaps, who, censoring the 
design, 

Low lays tho house which that of cards 
doth build. 

Shall Dennis be ! if rigid Fate incline, 

And many an epic to his rwge shall yidd ; 
And many a poet quit th’ Aonian field ; 

And, sour'd by age, profound he shall 
appear, 

As he who now with 'sdainful fury thrill’d 
Surveys mine work; and levels many a 
sneer. 

And furls his wrinkly front, and cries, ** What 
stuff is hero ? ” 

But now Dan Phcelma gains the iniddle 
side, 

And Liberty unban her prisdh-doov ; 

And like a nudiing' torrent out they fly, 

And now the grassy cirque haa cover’d o'er 
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With boisteroiui revel-xotit and wild nproar ; 
A thonsand ways in wanton rings they run, 
Heaven shield their short-lived pastiAes^ I 
implore ! 

For well may Freedom erst so dearly won. 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the 
Sun. 

Ex^oy, poor imps! ezgoy your sportive 
trade, 

And ohfMe gay flies, and cull the fairest 
flowers ; 

For when my bones in grass-green soda are 
laid, 

For never may ye taste more careless hours 
In knightly castles, or in ladies* bowers. 

O vain to seek delight in earthly thing ! 

But moat in courts where proud Ambition 
towers; 

• Deluded wight 1 who weens fair Peace can 
spring 

Beneath the pompous dome of kosar or of 
king. 

See in each sprite some various bent 
appear! 

These rudely carol most incondite lay ; 
Those sauntering on the green, with jocund 
leer 

Salute the stranger passing on his way ; 
Some builden fragile tenements of clay ; 
Some to the standing lake their courses 
bend, 

With pebbles smooth at duck and drake to 
play; 

Thilk to the huxtor's savory cottage tend. 
In pastry kings and queens th* allotted mite 
to spend. 

Here, as each season yields a different 
store, 

Each season's stores in order rang^d 
been; 

Apples with cabbage-net y-oover’d o’er, ' 
G^ling full sore the unmonoy'd wight, are 
seen ; 

And goose-b’rie clad in livery red or green ; 
And hero of lovely dye, the Catherine pear. 
Fine pear ! os lovely for thy juice, I ween : 
O may no wight o'er pennyless come there, 
Lest smit with ardent love he pine with hope- 
less care ! 

See I cherries here, ere oherries yet abound. 
With thread so white in tempting posies 
tied, 

Soattering like blooming maid their glances 
round, 

With pamper'd look draw little eyes aside ; 
And must be bought, though penury 
betide. 

The plum all asnxe and the nut all brown. 
And here each season do those cakes abide. 
Whose honour'd names the inventive city 
own, 

Bendering through Britain's isle Salopia’s 
praises known; 


Admired Salopia ! that with venial pride 

Fyesher bright form in Severn’s ambient 
wave. 

Famed for her loyal cares in perils try’d. 

Her daughters lovely, and her striplings 
brave: 

Ah ! midst the rest, may flowers adorn his 
grave 

Whose heart did first these dulcet cates 
display ! 

A motive fair to Learning's imps he gave. 

Who cheerless o'er her darkling region 
stray ; 

Till Beason's morn arise, and light them on 
their way. 
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PART I. 

Ye shepherds so cheerful and gay, 

Whose fiocks never carelessly roam ; 
Should Cory don’s happen to stray, 

Oh ! call the poor wanderers home. 

Allow me to muse and to sigh. 

Nor tidk of the change that ye find ; 
None once was so watchful as I ; 

1 have left my dear Phyllis behind. 

Now I know what it is, to have strove 
With the torture of doubt and desire ; 
What it is to admire and to love. 

And to leave her we love and admire. 

Ah ! lead forth my fiock in the mom, 

And the damps of each evening repel ; 
Alas ! I am faint and forlorn : 

—I have bade my dear Phyllis farewell. 

Since Phyllis vouchsafed me a look, 

1 never once dreamt of my vino : 

May 1 lose both my pipe and my crook. 

If I know of a kid that was mine ! 

I prized ev'ry hour that went by. 

Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 
But now they are past, and 1 sigh ; 

And I grieve that I prized them no more. 

But why do I languish in vain ; 

Why wander thus pensively here P 
Oh ! why did 1 come from the plain. 

Where I fed on the smiles of my dear ? 
They tell me, my favourite maid, 

The pride of that valley, is flown ; 

Alas ! where with her I have stray'd, 

I could wander with pleasure, idone. 

When forced the fair nymph to forego. 
What anguish I felt at my heart ! 

Yet 1 thought— but it might not be so— 
'Twaa with pain that she saw me depart. 
She gaied, as I slowly withdrew ; 

My path 1 could hardly discern ; 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thou^t that she bade me return. 
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The pilgrim that jonmeya all day 
To Yiait some far distant shrine, 

If he bear but a reliqne away, 
la happy, nor hea^ to repine. 

Thus widely remoYed from the fair. 

Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 

Soft Hope is the reliqne I bear, 

And my solace wherever I go. 

FART II. 

My banka they are famish’d with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 

My grottoes are shaded with trees. 

And my hills are white over with sheep. 

1 seldom have met with a loss, 

Such health do my fountains bestow : 

My fountains all border’d with moss. 

Where the harebells and violets grow. 

Not a pine in my grove is there seen. 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound : 

Not a beech’s more beautiful green, 

But a sweet-brier entwines it around. 

Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 

Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 
To the bower I have labour’d to roar ; 

Not a shrub that I hoard her admire, 

But I hasted and planted it there. 

0 how sudden the jessamine strove 
With the lilac to render it gay I 

Already it calls for my love, 

To prune the wild branches away. 

From the plains, from the woodlands and 
groves, 

What strains of wild melody flow ! 

How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roses that blow ! 

And when her bright form shall appear, 

Fach bird shall harmoniously join 

In a concert so soft and so clear, 

As — she may not bo fond to resign. 

1 have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood -pigeons 
breed: 

But let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say ’twaa a barbarous deed. 

For he ne’er could be true, she averr’d, 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young : 

And 1 loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

I have heard her with sweetness unfold 
How that pity was duo to— a dove : 

That it ever attended the bold ; 

Ati^ she call’d it the sister of love. 

But her words such a pleasure convey. 

So much 1 her accents adore, 

Iiet her speak, and whatever she say, 

1 should loTO hcT the more. 


Can a bosom so gentle remain 
Unmoved when her Ooiydon sighs P 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 
These plains and this valley despise P 
Dear regions of silence and sl^e ! 

Soft scenes of oontentment and ease P 
Where I could have pleasingly stray’d. 

If aught, in her absence, could please. 

But where does my Phyllida stray P 
And where are her grots and her bowers P 
Arc the groves and the valleys as gay, 

And the shepherds as gentle as ours P 
The groves may perhaps bo as fair, 

And the face of the valleys os fine ; 

The swains may in manners compare. 

But their love is not equal to mine. 


PART III. 

Why will you my passion reprove ? 

Why term it a folly to grieve ? 

Ere I show you the charms of my love. 

She’s fairer than you can believe. 

With her mien she enamours the bravo ; 

With her wit she engages the free ; 

With her modesty pleases the grave ; 

She is everyway pleasing to mo. 

0 you that have boon of her train, 

Como and join in my amorous lays ; 

1 could lay down my life for the swain, 

Tliat will sing but a song in her praise. 

When ho sings, may the nymphs of the 
town 

Come trooping, and listen the while ; 

Nay on him lot not Phyllida frown ; 

—But I cannot allow her to smile. 

For when Poridol trios in the dance 
Any favour with Phyllis to find, 

O how, with one trivial glance. 

Might she min the peace of my mind ! 

In ringlets ho drosses his hair, 

And his crook is bestndrlod around ; 

And his pipe — oh my Phyllis, beware 
Of a mogio there is in the sound. 

’Tis his with mock passion to glow, 

’Tis his in smooth tales to unfold, 

How her face is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, bo sure, is as cold. 

How the nightingales labour the strain, 

With the notes of his charmer to vie ; 

How they vary their accents in vain. 

Repine at her triumphs, and die. 

To the grove or the garden he strays. 

And pillages every sweet ; 

Then, suiting the wreath to his lays, 

Ho throws it at Phyllis’s feet. 

O Phyllis,” he whispers, “ more fair, 

More sweet than the jessamin’s flower ! 
What are pinks in a mom to o^pace P 
What is eglantine after a ahower P 
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Than tiie lily no longer ia white ; 

The rose is deprived of its bloom ; 

Then the violets die with despite, 

And the woodbines give np their perfume. 

Thus glide the soft numbers along. 

And he fancies no shepherd his peer ; 

Yet I never should envy the song, 

Wore not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 

Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 

So Phyllis the trophy despise : 

Lot his forehead with laarela be crown’d, 

So they shine not in Phyllis’s eyes. 

The language that flows from the heart. 

Is a stranger to ParidoVs tongue ; 

Yet may she beware of his art, 

Or sure 1 must envy the song. 


PART IV. 

Ye shepherds, give oar to my lay, 

And take no more heed of my sheep ; 
They have nothing to do but to stray ; 

1 have nothing to do but to weep. 

Yet do not my folly reprove ; 

She was fair-*-and my passion begun ; 

She stniled-^and I could not but love ; 

She ia faithless — and 1 am undone. 

Perhaps I was void of all thought : 

Perhaps it was plain to foresee, 

That a nymph so complete woidd be sought, 
By a swain more engaging than mo. 

Ah \ love every hope can inspire ; 

It banishes wisdom the while ; 

And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems for over adorn’d with a smile. 

She is faithless, and I am undone ; 

Ye that witness the woes I endure, 

Let reason instruct you to shun 

What it cannot instruct you to cure. 
Beware how you loiter in vain 
Amid nymphs of a higher degree : 

It is not for me to explain 

How fair, and how fickle they be. 

Alas ! from the day that wo met. 

What hope of an end to my woes P 
When I cannot endure to forgot 
The glance that undid my repose. 

Yet time may diminish the pain : 

The fiowor, and the shrub, and the tree. 
Which 1 roar’d for her pleasure in vain, 

In time may have comfort for me. 

Tlie sweets of a dew-sprinkled rose, 

The sound of a murmuring stream. 

The peace which from solitude flows. 
Henceforth shall be Cforydon’s theme. 
High transports are shown to the sight, 

But we are rot to find them onr own ; 
Fate never bestow’d such.delight. 

As 1 with my Phyllis had known. 


0 ye woods, spread your branches apaee; 

To your deepest recesses 1 fly : 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chose ; 

I would vanish from every eye. 

Yet my reed shall resound throngh the grove 
With the same sad complaint it begun ; 
How she smiled — and I could not but love ; 
Was faithless — and I am undone ! 
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O memory ! celestial maid ! 

Who glean’st the flowerets cropt by 
Time ; 

And, suffering not a leaf to fade, 

Prosorvost the blossoms of onr prime ; 
Bring, bring those moments to my mind 
When life was new, and Lesbia kind. 

And bring that garland to my sight. 

With which my favour’d crook she bound ; 
And bring that wreath of roses bright 
Which then my festive temples crown’d ; 
And to my raptured oar convoy 
The gentle things she deign’d to say. 

And sketch with oare the Muse's bower, 
Whore Isis rolls her silver tide ; 

Nor yet omit one reed or flower 

That shines on Cher well's verdant side ; 

If so thou may’st those hours prolong, 

When polish’d Lycou join’d my song. 

The song it ’vails not to recite— 

But sure, to soothe our youthful dreams. 
Those banks and streams ’ appear’d more 
bright 

Than other banks, than other streams : 

Or, by thy softening pencil shown, 

Assume thy beauties not their own I 

And paint that sweetly vacant scene, 

When, ail beneath the poplar bough, 

My spirits light, my soul serene, 

I breathed in verse one cordisd vow : 

Tliat nothing should my soul inspire. 

But friendsMp worm, and love entire. 

Dull to the sense of new delight, 

On thee the drooping Muse abends ; 

As some fond lover, robb’d of sight. 

On thy expressive power depends ; 

Nor would exchange thy glowing lines. 

To live the lord of ail that shines. 

But let me chase those vows away 
Which at ambition’s shrine 1 made ; 

Nor ever let thy skill display 

Those anxious moments, iil repaid t 
Oh ! from my breast that season raae^ 

And bring my childhood in its place. 
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Brinsr me the bdls, the rattle bring, 

And bring the hobby I bestrode ; 

When, pleased, in maa^ a sportive ring, 
Aronnd the room I jovial rode : 

Ev’n let me bid my lyre adieu, 

And bring the whistle that I blew. 

Then will I muse, and pensive say. 

Why did not these ei^oyments last ; 

How sweetly wasted I the day, 

While innocence allow’d to waste I 
Ambition’s toils alike are vain. 

But ah I for pleasure yield us pain. 
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896 .— WRITTEN AT AN INN AT 
HENLEY. 

To thee, fair Freedom, I retire 

From flattery, cards, and dice, and din ; 

Nor art thou found in mansions higher 

* Than the low cot or humble inn. 

*Tia hero with boundless i)owor I reign, 

And every health which I begin 

Converts dull port to bright champagne : 

Such freedom crowns it at on inn. 

I fly from pomp, I fly from plate, 

I fly from falsehood’s specious grin ; 

Freedom I love, and form I hate, 

And choose my lodgings at an inn. 

Here, waiter ! take my sordid ore, 

Which lackeys else might hope to win ; 

It buys what courts have not in store. 

It buys mo freedom at an inn. 

Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round. 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 
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’Twas at the silent solemn hour. 

When night and morning meet ; 

In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost. 

And stood at Willie’s feet. 

Her face was like an April mom 
Clad in a wintry cloud ; 

And clay*cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable shmud. 

So diall the fairest face appear 
When youth and years are flown : 

Such is the robe that kings must wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 


Her bloom was like the apringing flower, 
That sips the silver dew ; 

The rose was budded in her oheek. 

Just opening to the view. 

But love had, like the canker-worm. 
Consumed her early prime ; 

The rose grew pale, and left her cheek-— 
She died before her time. 

Awake ! she cried, thy trae love calls, 
Come from her mid^ght grave ; 

Now lot thy pity hoar the maid 
Thy love refused to save. 

This is the dark and dreary hour 
Wlien ix^ured ghosts complain ; 

When yawning graves give up thoir dead, 
To haunt tho faithless swain. 

Bethink thoo, William, of thy fault, 

Thy pledge and broken oath ! 

And give me back my maiden- vow, 

And givo me back my troth. 

Why did you promise love to mo, 

And not that promise keep P 
Why did you swear my eyes wore bright, 
Yet leave those eyes to weep P 

How could you say my face was fair, 

And yet that face forsake P 
How could yon win my virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to brook P 

Wliy did you say my lip was sweet, 

And m^e tho scarlet pale P 
And why did I, young witless maid ! 
Bohevo the flattering tale P 

That face, alas I no more is fair, 

Those lips no longer rod : 

Dork arc my eyes, now closed in death. 
And every charm is fled. 

The hungry worm my sister is ; 

This winding-sheet 1 wear : 

And cold and weary lasts our night, 

Till that last mom appear. 

But hark ! the cock has warned me hence ; 

A long and last adieu ! 

Come see, false man, how low she lies, 
Who died for love of you. 

The lark sung loud ; the morning smiled 
With beams of rosy red : 

Pale William quaked in every limb, 

And raving left his bed. 

He hied him to the fatal place 
Where Margaret’s body lay ; 

And stretched him on tho green-grass toif 
That wrapt her breathless clay. 

And thrice he called on Margaret’s name, 
And thrice he wept full sore ; 

Then laid his oheek to her cold ffrave, 

And word spake npver more ! 

Domd MaUet.-^Bom 1700, Died 1765» 
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898 .— EDWIN AND EMMA. 

Far in the winding^ of a vald, 

Fast by a sheltering wood, 

The safe retreat of health and peace, 

A humble cottage stood. 

There beauteous Emma flourished fair, 
Beneath a mother*s eye ; 

Whose only wish on earth was now 
To see her blest, and die. 

The softest blush that nature spreads 
Gaye colour to her cheek ; 

Such orient colour smiles through heaven, 
When vernal mornings break. 

Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 
This charmer of the plains : 

That sun, who bids their diamonds blaze, 
To paint our lily deigns. 

Long had she filled each youth with love. 
Each maiden with despair ; 

And though by all a wonder owned, 

Yet knew not she was fair: 

Till Edwin came, the pride of swains, 

A soul devoid of art ; 

And from whoso eye, serenely mild. 

Shone forth the feeling heart. 

A mutual flame was quickly caught. 

Was quickly too revealed ; 

For neither bosom lodged a wish 
That virtue keeps concealed. 

What happy hours of home-felt bliss 
Did love on both bestow ! 

But bliss too mighty long to last, 

Where fortune proves a foe. 

His sister, who, like envy formed. 

Like her in mischief joyed, 

To work them harm, with wicked skill, 
Each darker art employed. 

The father, too, a sordid man, 

Who love nor pity knew. 

Was all unfeeling as the clod 
From whence his riches grew. 

Long had he seen their secret flame. 

And soon it long unmoved ; 

Then with a father's frown at last 
Had sternly disapproved. 

In Edwin’s ^nile heart, a war 
Of differing passions strove : 

His heart, that durst not disobey, 

Yet could not cease to love. 

Denied her sight, he oft behind 
The spreading hawthorn crept. 

To snatch a glance, to mark the spot 
Where Emma walked and wept. 

Oft, too, on Stanmoro's wintry waste 
Beneath the moonlight shade, 

In sighs to pour his 'soften’d soul, 
midi^ht mourner strayed. 


His ohedc, where health with beauigr 
glowed, 

A deadly pale o’eroast ; 

So fades the fresh rose in its prime, 

Before the northern blast. 

The parents now, with late remorse. 

Hung o’er his dying bod ; 

And wearied Heaven with fruitless vows, 
And fruitless sorrows shed. 

’Tis past ! he cried, but, if your souls 
. Sweet mercy yet can move. 

Let these dim eyes once more behold 
What they must ever love ! 

She came ; his cold hand softly touched. 
And bathed with many a tear : 
Fast-falling o’er the primrose pale. 

So morning dews appear. 

But oh ! his sister’s jealous care, 

A cruel sister she ! 

Forbade what Emma came to say ; 

“ My Edwin, live for mo ! ” 

Now homeward as she hopeless wept, 

The ohnrohyord path along, 

The blast blow cold, the dark owl screamed 
Her lover’s funeral song. 

Amid the falling gloom of night, 

Her startling fancy found 
In every bush his hovering shade, 

His groan in every sound. 

Alone, appalled, thus had she passed 
The visionary vale— - 
When lo ! the death-bell smote her ear, 

Sad sounding in the gale ! 

Just then she reached, with trembling stop. 
Her aged mother’s door : 

He’s gone ! ” she cried, and I shall boo 
That angel face no more. 

I feel, I feel this breaking heart 
Beat high against my side ! ” 

From her white arm down sunk her head— - 
She shivered, sighed, and died. 

David 1700, Died 1765. 


899 — SONG. 

The smiling mom, the breathing spring. 
Invite the tuneful birds to sing. 

And while they warble from each spray. 
Love melts the universal lay. 

Let ns, Amanda, timely wise. 

Like them improve the hour that flies, 
And in soft raptures waste the day 
Among the shi^a of Endermay. 

For soon the 'winter of the year. 

And age, life’s winter, will appear ; 
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At this, tby.living bloom will fade, 

) As that will strip tho vernal shade. 

Our taste of pleasure then is o’er, 

The feather’d songsters love no more ; 

And when they droop, and we decay. 

Adieu the shades of Endermay. 

Dcuvid Mallet — Bom 1700, Died 1765. 


900 .— A FUNERAL HYMN. 

To midnight Shades ! o'er Nature spread 
Dumb silence of tho dreary hour ; 

In honour of the. approaching dead 
Around your awful terrors pour. 

Yes, pour around 
On this pale ground, 

Thro’ all this deep surrounding gloom, 

The sober thought, 

Thp^tcar untaught, ' 

Those meoteat mourners at a tomb. 

. 1^1 as the surplicod train draw near 

To- this last mansion of mankind, 

Tho slow sad boll, the sable bier, 

In holy*musingR wrapt* tho mind ! 

And while their beam, 

With trembling stream, 

Attending tapers faintly dart, 

Each mould’ ring bone, 

Each sculptured stone, 

Strikes mute instruction to tho hoart. 

Now lot tho sacred organ blow 
Witli solemn pause and sounding slow ; 
Now let tho voice duo moasuro keep. 

In strains that sigh and words that weep, 
Till all tho vocal current blended roll, 

Not to depro.ss but lift the soaring soul. 

To lift it in tho Maker’s praise 
Who first inform’d our frame with breath, 
And after some few stormy days 
Now gracious gives us o’er to death. 

No king of fears 
In him appoar-s 

Who shuts tho scene of human woes ; 
Beneath his shade 
Securely laid 

The dead alone find true repose. 

Then while we mingle dust with dust, 

To One supremely good and wise 
Raise hallelujahs. God is just, 

And man most happy when he dies. 

His winter past, 

Fair Spring at last 

Receives him on her flow’ry shore, 

Whore pleasure’s rose 
Immortal blows, 

And sin and sorrow are no more. 

David 1700, Died 1765* 


^ i 

I 901 .— TENDEKOIES OF TUB SOUL 
TOWARDS TUB INFINITB. 

Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation ; why ordain’d 
Through life and death to dart his piercing 
eye, 

With thoughts beyond the limit of his 
frame ; 

But that tho Omnipotent might send him 
forth 

In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 

As on a boundless theatre, to run 
The great career of justice ; to exalt 
ITis generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 

To chase each partial purpose from his 
breast : 

And through tlio mists of passion and of sonso, 

And through tho tossing tide of chance and 
pain, 

To hold his course unfaltering, while tho voico 
Of IVuth and Virtue, up tho steep ascent 
Of Nature, calls him to his liigh reward, 

The applauding smile of Heaven P Else 
wherefore burns 

In mortal bosoms this unquonche<l hope, 

That breathes from day i.o day sublimer 
things, 

And mocks ^ wherefore darts tho 

mind, 

With such resistless ardour, to embrace 
Majestic forms ; iinpatiout to bo free, 

Si>urniiig the gross control of wilful might ; 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils ; 

Proud to bo daring ? Who but rather turns 
To HeavcTrs broail fire Ills unconstrain^d view, * 
Thau to tho glimmering of a waxen flume P 
Who that, from Alpine heights, liis labouring 
eye 

Bhoots round tho wirlo horizon, to survey 
Nilus or Giingos rolling liis bright wave 
Through moiuitaius, x>l:iinH ; through empires 
black with shade 

And continents of suiid ; will turn his gaze 
To mark tho win<lings of a sciiuty rill 
That murmurs at his fcot.^ Tho high-born 
soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-asx>iring wing 
Bouooth its iiativtj quarry. Tired of Earth 
And this diurnal scenc5, she sxirings aloft 
Through fields of air; pursues tho flying 
storm ; 

Bides on tho volley’d lightning through tho 
heavens ; 

Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern 
blast. 

Swoops the long tract of day. Then high she 
soars 

The blue profound, and hovering round tho 
Bun, 

Beholds him pouring tho redundant stream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting svray 
Bend tho reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of Time. Theree far 
effused 

She darts her swiftness vp tho kmg career 
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Oi devious comets ; through its burning 
signs 

Exulting moasiiros tho perennial wheel 
Of Nature, and looks back on all tho stars, 
Whose blended light, as with a milky sone. 
Invest the orient. Now amazed she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spirits 
hold. 

Beyond this concave Heaven, their calm 
abode; 

And fields of radiance, whoso unfadingf light 
Has travoll’d tho profound six thousand 
years. 

Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 
Even on tho barriers of tho world untired 
Sho meditates the eternal depth below ; 

Till half recoiling, down tlie headlong stoop 
She plunges ; soon o’erwholm’d and swallow’d 
up 

In that immense of being, nioro her hopes 
Best at the fated goal. For from tho birth 
Of mortal man, tho sovoroign Maker said, 

That not in humble nor in brief delight. 

Not in tho fading oohoos of Benown, 

Power’s purple robos, nor Pleasure’s flowery 
lap, 

Tho soul should find enjoyment: but from 
these 

Taming disdainful to an oqiial good, 

Through all tho ascent of things enlarge her 
view, 

Till every bound at length should disappear. 
And infinite perfection close tho scene. 

Afccnsidc.— Born 1721, Died 1770. 


902.— TASTE. 

What thou is taste, but those internal 
powers 

Active, and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fino impnlso ? a discerning sonso 
Of docent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed or disarranged, or 
gross 

In BiMscics ? This, nor gems nor stores of 
gold. 

Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 

But God alone, when first his active hand 
Imprints tho secret bias of tho soul. 

He, mighty parent, wise and just in all. 

Free as tho vital breeze or light of heaven, 
Boveals tho charms of nature. Ask the 
swaili 

Who journeys homeward from a siunmcr 
day’s 

Long labour, why, forgetful of his toUs 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming, as through amber 
olouds, 

O’er all the western sky ; full soon, I ween. 
His rude expression and untutored airs. 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
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The form of beauty smiling at his heart. 

How lov^y ! how commanding ! But though 
heaven 

In every breast hath sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain. 

Without fair culture’s kind parental aid. 
Without enlivening suns, and genial showers. 
And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 
Tho tender plant should rear its blooming 
head, 

Or yield the barest promised in its spring. 
Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
Bopay the tiller’s labour ; or attend 
His will, obsequious, whether to produce 
The olive or tho laurel. Different minds 
Incline to diffleront objects : one pursues 
Tho vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 

And gentlest beauty. Hence when lightning 
fires 

Tho arch of heaven, and thunders rock tho 
ground ; 

When furious whirlwinds rend the howling 
air. 

And ocean, groaning from his lowest bed. 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky. 
Amid tho mighty uproar, while below 
Tho nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 
From some high cliff superior, and enjoys 
Tho elemental war. But Waller longs 
All on the margin of some flowery stream 
To spread his careless limbs amid the cool 
Of plantain shades, and to the listening doer 
Tho tale of slighted vows and love’s disdain 
Bosound soft- warbling all tho live-long day : 
Consenting zephyr sighs ; tho weeping rill 
Joins in his plaint, melodious ; mute the 
groves ; 

And hill and dale with all their echoes 
mourn. 

Such and so various are tho tastes of men. 

O blest of heaven ! whom not tho languid 
songs 

Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all tho gaudy spoils 
Of pageant honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which from the 
store 

Of nature fair imagination culls 
To charm the enliven’d soul ! What though 
not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 

Yet nature’s care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures and an ampler state. 
Endows at largo whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His the city’s 
pomp. 

The rural honours his. Whate’er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch, 
Tho breathing marbles and the soulptar^ 
gold. 

Beyond the proud possessors narrow claim, 
His tnneful breast enjoys. For him the 
spring € 
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Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the 
morn. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her 
wings ; 

And stiU new beauties meet liis lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The sotting sun’s effulgence, not a struin 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. Nor thence par- 
takes 

Fresh pleasuro only : for the attentiyo mind, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes liersolf liarmonious : wont .^o oft 
111 outward tilings to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love. 

This fair inspired delight ; her tern pored 
powers 

Befino at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to ga 7 .e 
On nature’s form, where, negligent of all 
These lessor graces, she assumes the port 
Of that eternal majesty that weighed 
The world’s foundations; if to these tho 
mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 
Will bo the change, and nobler. Would tho 
forms 

Of servile custom cramp her generous power ; 
Would sordid policies, tho barbarous growth 
Of iguoranco and rapiiie, bow her down 
To tamo pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo ! she appeals to nature, to tho winds 
And rolling waves, tho sun’s unwearied 
course, 

Tho elements and seasons : all declare 
For what tho eternal Maker has ordained 
The powers of man : wo feel within ourselves 
His energy divine : ho tolls tho heart, 

Ho meant, he made us to behold and lovo 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to bo groat like him. 
Beneficent and active. Thus the men 
Whom nature’s works can charm, with God 
himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan. 

And form to his, tho relish of their souls. 

,Akcn!iide, — Bom 1721, Died 1770. 


903 .— AN EPISTLE TO CUEIO. 

Thrice has the spring beheld thy faded fame, 
And tho fourth winter rises on thy shame, 
Since I exalting grasp’d the votive shell. 

In Bounds of triompli all tiiy piaiae to teU; 


Bloss’d oonld niyflldllthToa^ agaa moko thoe 
shine, 

And proud to mix my memory with thine. 

But now tlio cause that waked my song 
before, 

With praise, with triumph, crowns the toil 
no more. 

If to tho glorious man whoso faithful cares, 
Nor quell’d by mtilico, nor relax’d by years, 
Had awed Ambition’s wild audacious hate. 

And dragg’d at length Corruption to her 
fate ; 

If every tongue its large applauses owed, 

And woll-oam’d laurels every Muse bestow’d ; 
If public Justice urged tho high reward. 

And Freedom smiled on tho devoted bard ; 

Say then, to him whoso levity or lust 
Laid nil a people’s generous hojies in dust ; 
Who taught Ambition tirinor heights of 
power, 

And saved Corruption at her hopeless hour ; 
Does not each tongue its cxceratioiis owe P 
Shail not each Muse a wreath of shamo 
bestow, 

And imlilic Justice sanctify ih’ award, 

And Freedom’s hand protect tho impartial 
bard ? 

Yet long reluctant I forbore thy name, 

Long watch’d thy virtue like a dying fiaino, 
Hung o’er each glimmoriiig spark with anxious 
eyes, 

And wish’d and hoped tho light again would 
rise. 

But since thy guilt still more appears, 

Since no art hides, no supposition clears ; 
Since vengeful Slander now too sinks nor 
blast. 

And tho first rage of party hate is past ; 

Calm as tho judge of truth, at Icngtli 1 come 
To weigh thy merits, and pronounce thy 
doom : 

So may my trust from all roi»roach ho free ; 
And Earth and Time coufimi tlie fair doc^ree. 
There are who say they view’d without 
amaze 

Tho sad reverse of all thy former praise : 

That through tlio pageants of a patriot's name, 
They pierced tho fo^ness of thy secret aim ; 
Or deem’d thy arm exulted but to throw 
The public thunder on a private foe. 

But I, whoso soul consented to thy cause. 

Who felt thy genius stamp its own applause, 
Who saw tho spirits of each glorious ago 
Move in thy bosom, and direct thy rago ; 

I scorn'd tho ungenerous gloss of slavisli 
minds, 

The owl-eycd race, whom Virtue’s lustre 
blinds. 

Spite of the learned in the ways of vice, 

And all who prove that each man loM his 
price, 

I stiU believed thy end was just and free ; 

And yet, oven yet, believe it— spite Of tlM. 
Even though thy mouth impure has dared 
disclaim. 

Urged by the wretched impotence, of shame, 
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'Whatever filial cares thy zeal had paid 
To laws infirm, and liberty decay’d ; 

Has bodg’d Ambition to forgive the show ; 

Has told Corruption thou wert ne’er her foe ; 
Has boasted in thy country’s awful ear, 

Her gross delusion when she hold thee dear ; 
How tame she follow’d thy tempestuous 
call, 

And hoard thy pompous tales, and trusted 
all— 

Rise from your sad abodes, ye cursed of old 
For laws subverted, and for cities sold ! 

Paint all the noblest trophies of your guilt. 
The oaths you perjured, and the blood you 
spilt ; 

Yet must you one untemptod viloness own. 

One dreadful palm rosorvod for him alone ; 

With studied arts his country's praise to 
spurn, 

To bog the infamy he did not earn, 

To ohallongo hat(3 when honour was Ids duo, 
And ploacl his crimes where oil his virtue 
knew. 

Do robes of state the guarded heart enclose 
From each fair fooling human nature knows P 
Can pompous titles stun the enchanted oar 
To all that reason, all that sense would 
hoar P 

Else couldst thou o’er desert thy sacred post, 

In such unthankful baseness to bo lost P 
Else couldst thou wed the emptiness of vice, 
And yield thy glories at an idiot’s price ? 

When they who. loud for li\)erty and laws, 

In doubtful times had fought their country’s 
cause. 

When now of conquest and dominion sure. 
They sought alone to liold their fruits 
secure ; 

'When taught by thobo, Oppression hid the 
face. 

To leave Corruption stronger in her place, 

By silent spells to work the public fate, 

And taint the vitals of the passive state, 

Till healing Wisdom should avail no more, 

And Freedom loathe to tread the poison’d 
shore ; 

Then, like homo guardian god that flies to ^ 
save 

The weary pilgrim from an instant grave. 
Whom, hleepiug and secure, the guileful 
snake 

Steals near and nearer through the peaceful 
brake ; 

Then Curio rose to ward the public woe. 

To wake the lieedless, and incite the slow. 
Against Corruption Liberty to arm, 

And qncU the onohantress by a mightier 
charm. 

Swift o'er the land the fair contagion flow. 
And with thy country’s hopes thy honours 
grew. 

Thee, patriot, the patrician roof confess’d ; 

Thy powerful voice the rescued merchant 
blessed ; 

Of thee with awe the rural hearth resounds ; 
The bowl to theo the grateful sailor crowns ; 


Touch’d in the sighing shade with manlier 
flros, 

To trace thy steps the love-sick youth 
aspires ; 

The Icam’d recluse, who oft amazed had 
read 

Of Qrocian heroes, Roman patriots dead, 

With new amazement hears a Hying name 
Protend to share in such forgotten fame ; 

And he who, scorning courts and courtly 
ways, 

Left the tamo track of these dejected days. 
The life of nobler ages to renew 
In virtues sacred from a monarch’s view, 
Roused by thy labours from the bless’ d 
retreat. 

Where social case and public pa.sbion8 meet, 
Again ascending treads the civil scene, 

To act and be a man, as thou hodst boon. 

Thus by degrees thy cause superior grow, 
And the groat end apxiear’d at last in view : 
Wo heard the people in thy hopes rejoice, 

We saw the senate bending to thy voice ; 

The friends of freedom hail’d the ui)proacliiiLg 
reign 

Of laws for which our fathers bled in vain ; 
While venal Faction, struck with new dis- 
may, 

Shrunk at their fro^vm, and sclf-abandon’d 
lay. 

Waked in the shock the public Genius rose. 
Abash’d and keener from his long repose ; 
Sublime in ancient pride, ho raised the spoor 
Which slaves and tyrants long were wont to 
fear ; 

The city felt his call : from man to man. 

From street to street, the glorious liorror 
ran ; 

Each crowded haunt was stirr’d benoaih his 
power. 

And, murmuring, challenged the deciding 
hour. 

Lo ! the deciding hour at last appears ; 

The hour of every freeman’s hopes and 
fears ! 

Thou, Genius ! guardian of the Roman name, 
O over prompt tyrannic rage to tamo ! 
Instruct the mighty moment.s as they roll, 
And guide each movement steady to the 
goal. 

Ye spirits by whoso providential art 
Succeeding motives turn the changeful heart, 
Keep, keep the best in view to Curio’s mind. 
And watch his fancy, and his passions bind ! 
Yo shades immortal, who by Freedom led, 

Or in the flcld or on the scaflbld bled, 

Bend from your radiant seats a joyful oyo. 
And view the crown of all your labours nigh. 
See Freedom mounting her ctomnl throne i 
The sword submitted, and the laws her 
own: 

See! pubUc Power chastised beneath her 
stwda, 

With eyes intent, and uncormptod, hands ! 

See private Life by wisest arts reclaim’d ! 

See ardent youth to noblest manners framed 1 
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Seo UR acquire whate*er was sought by yon, 

If Curio, only Curio will bo true. 

’Twas then — O Bhame ! O trust how ill 
repaid I 

O Latium, oft by faithless sons betray’d ! — 
*Twas then— What frenzy on thy reason 
stole ? 

What spells unsinew’d thy determined 
soul — 

Is this the man in Freedom’s cause approved, 
The man so groat, so honour’d, so beloved, 
This patient slave by tinsel chains allured. 
This wretched suitor for a boon abjured, 

This Curio, hated* and do'^pised by all, 

Who fell himself to work his country’s fall ? 

O lost, alike to ac^tioii and repose ! 
Unknown, unpitied in the worst of woes ! 
With all that conscious, undissombled pride. 
Sold to the insults of a foe defied ! 

With all that habit of familiar fame, 

Doom’d to exhaust the dregs of life in 
shame ! 

The solo sad refuge of thy bafllod art 
To act a statesman’s dull, exploded part. 
Renounce the longer in thy power. 

Display thy virtue, though without a dower. 
Contemn the giddy crowd, the vulgar wind, 
And shut thy ej'cs that others may be 
blind. — 

Forgive me, Romans, that I boar to smile, 
W^licn slmmele:-« mouths your majesty defile. 
Paint you a thoiightloss, frantic, headlong 
crow, 

And cast their own imx>iotios on you. 

For witness, Freedom, to whose siicrod 
power 

My soul was vow’d from reason’s earliest 
hour, 

How have I stood exulting, to survey 
My country’s virtues, opening in thy ray I 
How w-itli the sous of every foreign slioro 
The more 1 match’d them, honour’d hers the 
more ! 

O race credit ! whoso native strength of soul, 
Which kings, nor priests, nor sordid laws 
control, 

Hursts the tamo round of animal affairs, 

And seeks a nobler centre for its cares ; 

Intent the law.s of life to comprehend. 

And fix dominion’s limits by its end. 

Who, bold and equal in their love or hate. 

By cemseious reason judging every state, 

The man forget not, though in rags ho lies. 
And know the mortiJ through a crow'n’s 
disguise : 

Thcn(K? prompt alike with 'witty acorn to 
view 

Fastidious Grandeur lift his solemn brbw. 

Or, all awake at pity’s soft command, 

Bond the mild car, and stretch the gracious 
hand : 

Thence largo of heart, from envy far re- 
mo ve<l. 

When public toils to virtue stand approved, 
Not the young lover fonder to admire, 

Not more indulgent the delighted sire ; 


Yet high and jealous of their free-bom 
name, 

Fioroe as the flight of Jove’s destroying 

flame, 

Where’er Oppression works her wanton 
away, 

Proud to confront, and dreadful to repay. 

But if to xnirchasc Curio’s sago applause, 

My country must with him renounce her 
cause, 

Quit with u slave the path a patriot trod, 

Bow the mock kiioe, and kiss the rognl rod; 
Then still, yo powers, instruct his tongue to 
rail, 

Nor lot his zeal, nor let his subject fail t 
Else, ere he change the stylo, boar mo away 
To whore the Graei.'hi, where tho Bruti 
stay ! 

O long revered, nn<l Into resign’d to shamo ! 
If this uncourtly page thy iiotieo claim 
When the loud cares of business art* with- 
drawn, 

Nor wcll-tircss’d beggars rountl fhy footsteps 
fawn ; 

Tn that still, thoughtful, solifary hour, 

When Truth exerts her unresisted ] tower, 
Brt^aks tho false tipties tinged with ftjrtiino’s 
glare, 

Unlocks fhe breast, and lays tho passions 
bare ; 

’rhon turn thy eyes on thnf. important Ht?eno, 
And ask tliyself — if all b(» wr*ll wifhin. 

Wlicro is the hcart-folt worth and wtiight of 
soul. 

Which labour could not slop, nor fear con- 
trol ? 

Where tho known dignity, tho stamj) of 
awe, 

Which, half-abn.sh’d, llio itroiid nnd venal 
saw ? 

Where tho calm triumphs of nn honest cause ? 
Where tho delightful tasto of ju.st applause? 
Where tho .‘'trong reason, ilie comtriauding 
tongue, 

On w’hich the senate fired or trembling hung ? 
All vanish’d, all am sold — and in their room, 
Couch’d in thy bosom’s iloep, di.*slracted 
gloom, 

iSee tho pale form of barbarous Grandeur 
dwell, 

Like some grim idol in a sorcerer’s cell ! 

To her in chains thy dignity wa.s lf3<l ; 

At her polluted shrine thy honour ble<! ; 

With blasted -weeds thy awful Vipow she 
crown’d, 

Thy powerful tongue with poison’d philters 
bound, 

That baffled Reason straight indignant flow, 
And fair I*erKua«ioTi from her scat withdrew : 
For now no longer 1’nith supports thy cause ; 
No longer Glory prompts thco to applause ; 

No longer Virtue breathing in thy breast, 

W’ith all her conscious majesty confess’d. 

Still bright and brighter wakes the almighty 
flame, ^ •* 

To rouse the feeble, and the wilful tamo, 
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And where she sooe the catching glimpees 
roll, 

I Spreads the strong blaze, and all inYolvos the 
soul; 

Bat cold restraints thy consoions fancy chill. 
And formal passions mock thy straggling 
will ; 

Or, if thy Genius e’er forgot his chain, 

And reach impatient at a nobler strain. 

Soon the sad bodings of contemptuous mirth 
Shoot through thy breast, and stab the go* 

* nerous birth, 

Till, blind with smart, from truth to frenzy 
toss’d, 

And all the tenor of thy reason lost, 

Perhaps thy anguish drains a real tear ; 

While some with pity, some with laughter 
hoar. — 

Can art, alas ! or genius, guide the head, 
Whore truth and freedom from the heart aro 
fled? 

Can lesser wheels repeat their native stroke. 
When the prime function of the soul is 
broke ? 

But come, unhappy man ! thy fates im- 
pend ; 

Como, (piit thy friends, if yet thou host a 
friend ; 

Turn from the poor rewards of guilt like 
thine, 

Konounco thy titles, and thy robes resign ; 

For see the hand of Destiny display’d 
To shut thee from the joys thou hast be- 
tray’d I 

See the diro fame of Infamy arise ! 

Dark as the grave, and spacious as the 
skies ; 

Whore, from the first of time, thy kindred 
train. 

The chinfs and princes of the unjust remain. 
Btemal barriers guard the pathless road 
I'o warn the wanderer of the cursed abode ; 
But prono as whirlwinds scour the assivo p 
Bky, 

The heights surmounted, down the steep they 

fly. 

There, black with frowns, relentless Time 
awaits, 

And goads their footsteps to the guilty 
gates ; 

And still he asks them of their unknown 
aims, 

EyoIvcs their secrets, and their guilt pro- 
claims ; 

And still his hands despoil them on the road 
Of each vain wreath, by lying bards bestow’d. 
Break their proud marbles, crush their festal 
oars, 

And rend the lawless trophies of their wars. 
At lost the gates liis potent voice obey ; 

Fierce to their dark abode he drives his 
prey; 

Where, ever ann’d with adamantine chains, 
The watchful demon o’er her vassals reigns, 
O’er mighty’ names and giant-powers of lust. 
The great, the sage, the happy, and august. 


No gloom of hope their baleful monsioii 
cheers, 

No sound of honour hails their unbless’d 
oars; 

But dire reproaches from the friend b6« 

' tray’d, 

The childless sire and violated maid ; 

But vengeful vows for guardian laws effaced. 
From towns enslaved, and continents laid 
waste ; 

But long posterity’s united groan, 

And the sad charge of horrors not their own. 
For ever through the trembling space resound. 
And sink each impious forehead to the 
I ground. 

I Yo mighty foes of liberty and rest, 

Give way, do homage to a mightier guest ! 

Ye daring spirits of the Boman race, 

See Curio’s toil your proudest claims efface !— 

I Awed at the name, fierce Appius rising 
bends, 

And hardy Cinna from his throne attends : 

“ He comes,” they cry, “to whom the fates 
assign’d 

With surer arts to work what wo design’d, 
J’rom year to year Iho stubborn herd to sway. 
Mouth all their wrongs, and all their rage 
obey ; 

Till own’d their guide, and trusted with their 
power, 

Ho mock’d their hopes in one decisive hour ; 
Then, tired and yielding, led them to the 
chain, 

And quench’d the spirit wo provoked in 
vain.” 

But thou, Supremo, by whoso eternal hands 
Fair Liberty’s heroic empire stands ; 

Wlioso thunders the rebellious deep control, 
And quell the triumphs of the tnutor’s soul, 
Oh ! turn this dreadful omen far away : 

On Freedom’s foes their own attempts repay : 
Kclumo her sacred fire so near suppress’d. 
And fix her shrine in every Boman breast : 
Though bold Corruption boast around tlio 
land, 

“ Let virtue, if she can, my baits withstand ! ” 
Though bolder now she urge the accursed 
claim. 

Gay with her trophies misod on Cm*io’a 
shame ; 

Yet some there arc wlio scorn her impious 
mirth, 

Who know wdiat conscience and a heart aro 
worth.— 

O friend and father of the human mind. 
Whose art for noblest ends our frame 
design’d ! 

If I, though fated to the studious shade 
Which party-strife, nor anxious power invade, 
If I aspire in public virtue’s cause, 

To guide the Muses by kublimer laws. 

Do thou her own authority impart, 

And give my numbers entrance to the heart. 
Perhaps the verse might rouse her smother’d 
flame. 

And snatch the fainting patriot back to fame ; 
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Perhaps by worthy thoughts of hunum kind. 
To worthy deeds exalt the consoions mind ; 
Or dash Corruption in her proud career. 

And teach her ^yes that Vice was bom to 
fear. 

Akenside.’^Bom 1721, Died 1770. 


904 .— THE PEOGHESS OP LOVE. 

Pope, to whoso reed beneath the beachen 
shade 

The nymphs of Thames a pleased attention 
paid ; 

'While yet thy Muse, content vrith humbler 
praise, 

Warbled in Windsor’s grove her sylvan lays ; 
Though now, sublimely borne on Homer’s 
wing. 

Of glorious wars and godlike chiefs she sing : 
Wilt thou with mo revisit once again 
The crystal fountain, and the flowery plain ? 
Wilt thou, indulgent, hoar my verso relate 
The various changes of a lover’s state ; 

And, while .each turn of passion 1 pursue, 

Ask thy own heart if what I toll bo true ? 

To the green margin of a lonely wood, 
Whose pendent shades o’erlook’d a silver 
flood, 

Young Damon came, unknowing where he 
stray’d, 

Pull of the imago of his beantcons maid : 

His flock, far off, unfed, untended, lay, 

To every savage a defenceless ])roy ; 

No Bonso of interest could their master move, 
And every care Boom’d trifling now but love. 
Awhile in pensive silence he remain’d, 

But, though his voice was mute, his looks 
complain'd ; 

At length the thoughts, within his bosom 
pent, 

Porced his unwilling tongue to give them 
vent. 

“ Ye nymphs,” he cried, “ ye Dryads, who 
so long 

Have favour’d Damon, and inspired his 
song ; 

For whom, retired, I shun the gay resorts 
Of sportful cities, and of pompous courts ; 

In vain 1 bid the restless world adieu, 

To seek tranquillity and peace with you. 
Though wild Ambition and destructive Rage 
No factions hero can form, no wars can 
wage : 

Though Envy frowns not on your bumble 
shades. 

Nor Calumny your innocence invades ; 

Yet cruel Love, that troubler of the breast, 
Too often violates your boasted rest ; 

With inbred steima disturbs your calm 
retreat, 

And taints with bittemess each rural sweet. 


“All, fatiddsisa day! «baa fint vith fond 
surprise 

On Delia’s face I fix’d my eager ^s ! 

Then in wild tumults all my soul was tost, 
Then reason, liberty, at once were lost : 

And every wish, and thought, and oare, was 
gone, 

But what my heart employ’d on her alone. 
’Then too she smiled; con smiles our poaoo 
destroy, 

Those lovely children of Content and Joy P 
How can soft pleasure and tormenting woe 
Prom the same spring at the same moment 
flow? 

Unhappy boy ! those vain inquiries cease, 
Thought could not guard, nor will rostoro, thy 
peace : 

Indulge the frenzy that thou must endure. 

And soothe the i)am thou kuow’st not how to 
cure. 

Como, flattering Memory ! and tell my heart 
How kind she was, and with what pleasing 
art 

She strove its fondest wishes to obtain, 
Confirm her power, and faster biiwl xny chain. 
If on the green we danced, a mirihfixl band. 
To mo alone she gavo her willing hand ; 

Her partial taste, if o’er I touch’d the lyre, 
Htill in iny song foun«l something to admire, 
By none but her my crook wiili flowers was 
crown’d, 

By none but her my brows with ivy bound : 
The worhl, that Damon was her choice, bo-- 
lioved, 

’rho world, alas ! like Damon, was deceived. 
When last 1 saw her, and declared my lire 
In words as soft as passion co\ild inspire. 
Coldly she heard, and full of scorn withdrew, 
Without one pitying glance, <)no sweet adieu. 
The frighted hind, who secs his ripen’d corn 
Up from the roots by sudden tomposls tom. 
Whose fairest hopes destroy’d and blasted 
lie. 

Fools wot so keen a pang of grief as I. 

Ah, how have I dosorved, inhuman maid, 

To have my faithful service thus repaid P 
Wore all the marks of kindness I received 
But dreams of joy, that charm’d mo and 
deceived ? 

Or did you only nurse my growing love, 

That with more pain I might your hatred 
prove ? 

Sure guilty treachery no place could find 
In such a gentle, such a generous mind : 

A maid brought ni> the woods and wUdil 
among 

Could ne’er have learnt the art of courts io 
young ; 

No ; let mo rather think her anger feign’d, 
Still let mo hope my Delia may bo gain’d; 
’Twas only modesty that seem’d disdain. 

And her heart suffer’d when idie gave me 
pain.” 

Pleased with this flattering thought, the 
love-sick boy • 

Felt the faint dawning of a donbtful joy ; 
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Back to his flook more oheerfol he retam’d, 
IVhen now the setting San more fiercely 
biirn*d, 

Blue vapours rose along the mazy rills, 

And light’s last blushes tinged the distant 
hills. 

Lord Lyttelton.— Bom 1709, Died 1773. 


905. — TO THE BEVEBEND 

DB. AYSCOUGH. 

Say, dearest friend, how roll thy hours away ? 
What pleasing study cheats the tedious day ? 
Dost thou tho sacrod volumes oft explore 
Of wise Antiquity’s immortal lore, 

Where virtue, by tho charms of wit refined. 

At once exalts and polishes tho mind ? 

How different from our modern guilty art, 
Which pleases only to corrupt the heart ; 

Whoso curst rofinoments odious vice adorn, 

And tench to lionour what we ought to scorn ! 
Dost thou ill sage historians joy to see 
How Ifonian greatness rose with liberty : 

How tlio same hands that tyrants durst 
control 

Their empire stretch’d from Atlas to tho 
Polo; 

Till wealth and conquest into slaves refined 
Tho proud luxurious masters of mankind ? 

Dost thou in letter’d Greece each charm * 
admire, 

Each grace, each virtue, 'Freedom could 
inspire ; 

Yet in her troubled state see all tho woes. 

And all tho crimes, that giddy Faction 
knows ; 

Till, rent by parties, by corruption sold, 

Or weakly careless, or too rashly bold, 

She sunk beneath a mitigated doom, 

Tho slave and tutoress of iirotocting Borne ? > 

Does calm Philosophy her aid impart, I 

To guide tho passions, and to mend tho 
heart ? 

Taught by her precepts, liast thou learnt tho 
end 

To which alone tho wise their studios bend ; 

For which alone by Nature were design’d 
The powers of thought — ^to benefit mankind ? 
Not, like a cloister’d drone, to reatl and doze, 
In undeserving, undeserved repose ; 

But reason’s influence to diffuse ; to clear 
Th* enlighten’d world of every gloomy fear ; 
Dispel the mists of error, and unbind 
Those pedant chains that clog tho free-boni 
mind. 

Happy who thus his leisure can employ ! 

Ho knows the purest hours of tranquil joy ; 

Nor vext with pangs that busier bosoms tear. 
Nor lost to social virtue’s pleasing care ; 

Safe in the port, yet labouring to sustain 
Those who still floats on the tempestuous 
mam. 


So Looke the days of studious quiet spent ; 
So Boyle in wisdom found divine content ; 

So Cambray, worthy of a happier doom, 

The virtuous slave of Louis and of Borne. 
Good Wor’ster thus supports his drooping 
age. 

Far from court-flattery, far from party-rage ; 
He, who in youth a tyrant’s frown defied, 

Firm and intrepid on his country’s side, 

Her boldest champion then, and now her 
mildest guide ! 

O generous warmth ! O sanctity divine ! 

To emulate 'his worth, my friend, be thine : 
Ijoam from his life the duties of tho gown ; 
Learn, not to flatter, nor insult the crown ; 
Nor, basely servile, court tho guilty groat, 

Nor raise tho church a rival to tho state . 

To error mild, to vice alone severe, 

Sock not to sprcoil tho law of Invo by fear. 

Tho priest who plagues tho world can never 
mend : 

No foe to man was o'er to God a friend. 

Lot reason and lot virtue faith maintain : 

All force but theirs is impious, weak, and 
vain. 

Mo other cares in other dimes engage. 

Cares that become my birth, and suit my 
age; 

In various knowdedgo to improve my youth, 
And conquer prejudice, worst foe to truth ; 

By foreign arts domestic faults to mend, 
Enlarge my notions, and my views extend ; 
Tho useful science of tho world to know, 
Which books can never teach, or pedants 
show. 

A nation hero I pity and admire, 

Whom noblest sentiments of glory fire. 

Yet taught, by custom’s force and bigot fear. 
To servo with pride, and boast tho yoke they 
bear : 

IiVhoso nobles, bom to cringe and to com- 
mand 

(In courts a moan, in camps a gciicrons 
band), 

From each low tool of power content receive 
Those laws, their dreaded arms to Europe 
give. 

Whose people (vain in want, in bondage 
blest ; 

Though plunder’d, gay; industrious, though 
opprest) 

With happy follies nse above their fate, 

The jest and envy of each wi'^er state. 

Yet here tho Muses deign'd awhile to si)ort 
In the short sunshine of a favouring court : 
Hero Boilean, strong in sense and sharp in 
wit, 

W*ho, from tho ancients, like the ancionta 
writ, 

Permission gain!d inferior vice to blame, 

By flattering incense to his master’s fame. 
Here Moliero, first of comic wits, cxcell’d 
Whate’or Athenian theatres beheld ; 

By keen, yet decent, satire skill’d to please. 
With monds mirth uniting, strength with. 
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Nowy charm’d, I hear the bold Corneille in- 
spire 

Heroic thoughts, with Shakspeare’s force and 
fire ! 

Now sweet Bacino, with milder influence, 
move 

The soften’d heart to pity and to love. 

With mingled pain and pleasure, 1 survey 
The pompous works of arbitrary sway ; 

Proud palaces, that drain’d the subjects’ 
store, 

ised on the ruins of th’ opprcst and 
poor, 

Where e’en mute walls arc taught to flatter 
state, 

And painted triumphs stylo Ambition 

GREAT 

With more delight those pleasing shades I 
view. 

Where Condo from an envious court with- 
drew ; 

Where, sick of glory, faction, power, and 
pride, 

(Sure judge how empty all, who all hod 
tried ! ) 

Beneath his palms the weary chief rci^oscd, 
And life’s great scene in quiet virtue closed. 

With shame that other fam’d retreat I 
see, 

Adorn’d by art, disgraced by luxury : 

Whore Orleans wasted every vacant hour, 

In the wild riot of unbounded power ; 

Where feverish debauch and impious lovo 
StaiuM the mad table and tho guilty grove. 

With these amusomouts is thy friend de- 
tain’d, 

Pleased and instructed in a foreign land ; 

Yet oft a tender wish recalls my mind 
From present joys to dearer left behind. 

O native isle, fair Freedom’s happiest seat ! 

At thought of thee, my bounding pul .«08 beat ; 
At thought of thoe, my heart impatient bums, 
And all my country on my soul returns. 

When shall I see thy fields, whose plenteous 
grain 

No power can ravish from th* industrious 
swaiii ? 

When kiss, with pious lovo, the sacred earth 
That gave a Burleigh or a Kussell birth F 
When, in tho shade of laws, that long hsvo 
stood, 

Propt by their care, or strengthen’d by their 
blood, 

Of fairless independence wisely vam. 

The proudest slave of Bourbon's raco dis- 
dain P 

Yet, oh ! what doubt, what sod presaging ; 
voice. 

Whispers within, and bids me not rejoice ; 

Bids me contemplate every state around. 

From snltry Spain to Norway’s icy bound ; 

Bids their lost rights, their min’d glory see : 
And tells me, ** These, like England, once 
were free \ ” 

Lord Lyttelton, — Bom 1700, Died 1773. 


906.— TO THE MEMORY OF THE FIRST 
LADY LYTTELTON. 

At length escaped from eveiy homon eye. 
From every duty, every 
That in my mournful thoughts might a 

shore, 

Or force my tears their flowing stream to 
dry; 

Beneath tho gloom of this embowering 
shade, 

This lone retreat, for tender sorrow made, 

I now may give my burden’d heart relief. 

And pour forth all my stores of grief ; 

Of grief Kurpassiiig every other woo, 

Far as tho purest bliss, tho happiest love 
Cain on th’ ennobled mind bestow, 

Exceeds tho vulgar joys that move 
Our gros.s desires, inelegant and low. 

Yo tufted groves, yo gently-falling rills, 

Yo high o’ershadowing hills, 

Yo lawns gay-smiling with oiornal green, 

Oft have you my Lucy soon ! 

But never shall you now heliuld her inoro : 

Nor will she now with fond delight 
And taste refined your niral chnrms 
cxxalore. 

Closed are thoso boauioous eyes in endless 
night, 

Thoso beauteous eyes wliens beaming used to 
shiiio 

Reason’s pure light and Virtue’s spark 
divine. 

Oft would tho Dryads of these woods 
rejoice 

To hear her heavenly voir‘o ; 

For her despising, when she deign’d to 
sing, 

Tho sweetest songstcTs of tho spring : 
Tho woodlark and the linnet ideusod no 
more ; 

The Tiiglitiiigale was mute. 

And every slicphcrd’s flute 
Was cast in silent scorn aiway. 

While all attended to her sweeter lay. 

Ye larks and linnets, now resuitio your 
song, 

And tliou, melodious Philomel, 

Again thy plaintive story tell ; 

For Death has stopt that tuneful tongue, 
Whoso music could alone your warbling notes 
excel. 

In vain I look around 

O’er all the well-known ground, 

My Lucy’s wonted footsteps to descry ; 
Where oft we used to walk, 

Whore oft in tender talk 
We saw the summer Sun go down the eky ; 
Nor byyon fountain’s side. 

Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can she^ow beiound : 

In aU the wide-stretchi prospect’s ample 
bound 
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No more my monmfal eye i 

Can aught of her espy, 

But the sad socrod earth where her dear 
rolicB lie. 

O shades of Hagley, whore is now your 

boast ? 

Your bright inhabitant is lost. 

You she preferr’d to all the gay resorts 
Where female vanity might wish to shino« 

The pomp of cities, and the pride of cdurts. 
Her modest beauties shunn’d the public eye : 

To your sequester'd dales 

And flower-embroider'd vales 
From an admiring world she chose to fly : 

With Nature there retired, and Nature's 

God, 

The silent paths of wisdom trod, 

And banish’d every passion from her breast, 

But those, the gentlest and the best. 

Whose holy flames with energy divine 
Tlie virtuous heart enliven and improve, 

The conjugal and the maternal love. 

Sweet babes, who, like the little playful 
fawns. 

Were wont to trip along those verdant 
lawns 

By your delighted mother's side. 

Who now your infant stops shall guide ? 

Ah ! whore is now the hand whoso tender 
care 

Tp every virtue would have form'd your 
youth, 

And strew’ d with flowers the thorny ways 
of truth ? 

O loss beyond repair ! 

O wretched father I loft alone, 

To weep their dire misfortune, and thy 
own ! 

How shall thy weaken’d mind, oppress’d 
with woo, 

And drooping o'er thy Lucy's grave. 

Perform the duties that you douldy owe ! 

Now she, alas 1 is gone, 

From folly and from vice their helpless ago 
to save P 

Whore wore ye, Muses, when relentless 
Fate 

From these fond arms your fair disciple 
tore ; 

From those fond arms, that vainly 
strove 

With hapless ineffectual love 

To guard her bosom from the mortal 
blow ? 

Could not your favouring power, 
Aonion maids, 

Could not, alas ! your power prolong her 
date, 

For whom so oft in these inspiring 
shades, 

Or under ^Camden's moss-clad mountains 
hoar, 

You open’d aU your saoxed store, 


Whate’er your ancient sages taught, 

Your ancient bards sublimely thought, 
And bade her raptured breast with all your 
spirit glow P , 

Nor then did Pindus or Castalia’s plain. 

Or Aganippe’s fount your steps detain, 
Nor in the Thespian valleys did you 
play; 

Nor then on Mincio’s bank 
Beset with osiers dank, 

Nor where Olitumuus rolls his gentle 
stream, 

Nor where through hanging woods 
Stoop Anio pours liis floods, 

Nor yet whoro Melos or Ilissus stray. 

Ill does it now beseem, 

That, of your guardian care bereft, 

To dire disease and death your darling should 
be left. 

Now what avails it that in early bloom. 
When light fantastic toys 
Are all her sex’s joys. 

With you she search’d the wit of Greece 
and Borne ; 

And all that in her latter days 
To emulate her ancient praise 
Italia’s happy genius could produce ; 

Or what the Gallic fire 
Bright sparkling could inspire, 

By nil the Graces temper’d and refined ; 
Or what iii Britain’s isle, 

Most favour’d with your smile, 

The powers of Beoson and of Fancy join’d 
To full x^erfoction have conspirocl to raise ? 

All ! what is now the use 
Of all these treasures that enrich'd her 
mind, 

To black Oblivion’s gloom for over now 
consign’d. 

At least, yo Nine, lier spotless name 
'T is yours from death to save, 

And in the temple of immortal Fame 
With golden characters her worth engrave. 

Como then, yo virgpn-Bistcrs, come, 

And strew with choicest flowers her 
hallow’d tomb : 

But foremost thou, in sable vestment clod, 
With accents sweet and sod, 

Thou, plaintive Muse, whom o'er his Laura’s 
um 

Unhappy Petrarch call’d to mourn ; 

O come, and to tliis fairer Laura pay 
A more impassion’d tear, a more pathetio 
lay. 

Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten’d by some sweet peculiar 
grace ! 

How eloquent in every look 
Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly 
spoke ! 

Tell how her maimers, by the world refined. 
Left all the taint of mo^h vice behind, 
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And made each charm of polish’d courts 

But, in the midst of all its blooming 

agree 

pride, 

With candid Truth's simplicity, 

A sudden bl^ from Apenninus blows, 

And uncorrupted Innocence ! 

Cold with perpetual snows : 

Tell how to more than manly sense 

The tender blighted plant shrinks up its leaves. 

She join’d the softening influence 

and dies. 

Of more than female tenderness : 

How, in the thoughtless days of wealth and 

Arise, 0 Petrarch, from th' Elysion bowers, 

joy, 

With never-fading myrtles twined, 

“Which oft the care of others’ good destroy, 

And fragrant with ambrosial flowers, 

Her kindly-molting heart. 

Where to thy Laura thou again art join'd ; 

To every want and every woo, 

Arise, and liither bring the silver lyre, 

Tuned, by thy skilful hand, 

To guilt itself when in distress, 

The balm of pity would impart, 

To the soft notes of elegant desire, 

And all relief that bounty could bestow ! 

With which o’er maii 3 ' a laud 

Ev’n for the kid or lamb that pour’d its life 

Was spread the fame of tliy disastrans 

Beneath the bloody knife, 

love ; 

Her gentle tears would fall, 

To mo resign the vocal shell, 

Tears from sweet Virtue’s source, benevolent 

And loach my sorrows to ndatc 

to all. 

Their melancholy tale so well, 

Not only good and kind, • 

As may cv’n things inoriinuiie, 

Hough mountain oaks, and desert rocks, to 

But strong and elevated wa.s her mind : 

pity move. 

A spirit that vnth noble pride 

• 

Could look superior down 

AVliat were, alas ! thy wooh compared to 

On Fortune’s smile or frown ; 

mine ? 

That could without regret or pain 

To thee thy mVslrcss in the blissful 

To Virtue’s lowest duty sacrifice 

band 

Or Interest or Ambition’s highest prize; 

Of Hymen never gave her hand ; 

That, injured or olfonded, never tried 

The joys of wedded love were never 

Its dignity by vongoatieo to maintain, 

thine : 

But by magnanimous disdain. 

In ihy (lomostit; care 

A wit that, temperately bright, 

She never bore a share, 

With inoffensive light 

Nor with ciuleariiig art 

All pleasing shone ; nor ever ]iast 

The decent bounds that Wisdom’s sober 

Would heal th^' wounded heart 

Of every Hcsjrot grief that foster’d thoro: 

hand, 

Nor did her affection on the beil 

And sweet Bcnovolciico’s mild command, 

Of sickness watch thoo, and ihy languid 

And bashful Modesty, before it cast. 

• head 

A prudence undeceiving, uiidceeivcd. 

Whole niglits on her uiiwcarieil arm 

That nor too little nor too mucli believed. 

Bustaiii, 

That scorn'd unjust Suspicion’s coward 

And charm away the sense of pain : 

fear, 

No); did she crown your inuiiial fianio 

And without weakness knew to bo sinooi’e. 

With pledges dear, and with a father's tender 

Such Lucy was, when, in her fairest days, 

1 name. 

Amidst th’ acclaim of universal praise, 

III life’s and glory’s freshest bloom, ! 

1 

0 host of wives ! O dcaror far to mo 

Death came remorseless on, and sunk her to 

Thau when thy virgin charms 

the tomb. 

Were yielded to my arms, 

So, where the silent streams of Liris glide, 
In the soft bosom of Campania’s vale. 

How can my soul endure the loss of 
thee P 

How in the world, to me a desert grown, 

When now the wintry tempests all are 

Abandon’d and alone. 

fled, 

Witliout my sweet companion con I 

And genial Summer breathes her gentle 

live s' 

gale, 

Without thy lovely smile, 

The verdant orange lifts its beauteous 

Tha dear reward of every virtuous toil, 

Wbat pleasures now can pall’d Ambition 

head : 

From every branch the balmy floworet.s 

give ? 

rise. 

Ev’n the delightful souse of well-eam’d 

On every bough the golden fruits arc 

praise, 

seen; 

Unshared by thee, no more my lifeless thoughts 

With odours sweet it fills the smiling 

could raise. 

skies, 

• 

The wood-nymphs tend, and Idalian 

For my distrootod mind 

^ queen. 

What succour egn 1 find? 
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On whom for consolation shall I call ? 
Support mo, every friend ; 

Your kind assistance lend, 

To bear the weight of this oppressive ' 
woe. 

Alas ! each friend of mine. 

My dear departed love, so much was 
thine. 

That none has any comfort to bestow. 

My books, the best relief 

In every other grief. 

Are now with your idea sadden’d all : 
Each favourite author wo together read 
My tortured memory wounds, and speaks of 
Lucy dead. 

We wore the happiest pair of human 
kind : 

The rolling year its varying course per- 
form’d. 

And bock return’d again ; 

Another and another smiling came. 

And saw our happiness unchanged romoiu : 

Still in her golden dhain 
Harmonious Concord did our wishes 
bind : 

Our studies, pleasures, taste, the same. 

O fatal, fatal stroke. 

That all this pleasing fabric Love had 
raised 

Of rare felicity. 

On which ov’n wanton Vico with envy 
gazed, 

And every scheme of bliss our hearts had 
form’d, 

With soothing hope, for many a future 
day, 

In one sad moment broke ! — , 

Yet, O my soul, thy rising murmurs 
stay ; 

Nor dare the all- wise Disjioscr to arraign, 

Or against his Huprcino deoreo 

With impious grief comphiin. 

That all thy full-blown joys at onco 
should fade. 

Was his most righteous will — and bo that 
will obey’d. 

Would thy fond love his grace to her 
control, 

And in theso low abotles of sin and pain 

Her pure exalted soul 
Unjustly for thy partial good detain ? 
No— rather strive thy grovelling iiiiud to 
raise 

Up to that unclouded blaze. 

That heavenly radiance of ctemsT light. 
In which enthroned she now with pity 
sees 

How frail, how insecure, how slight. 

Is every morttil bliss ; 

Ev’n love itself, if rising by degrees 
Beyond the bounds of this imperfect 
s^te. 

Whoso fleeting joys so soon must end. 
It does not to its sovereign good a^nd. 


Bise then, my soul, with hope elate, 

And seek those regions of serene delight. 
Whoso peaceful path and ever-open gate 
No feet but those of harden’d Guilt shall 
miss. 

There death himself thy Lucy shall restore. 
There yield up all his power ne’er to divide * 
you more. 

Lord Lyttelton, — Bom 1709, Died 1773. 


907.— ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT 
OP ETON COLLEGE. 

Ye distant spires, ye anticpio towers, 

That crown the watery glade. 

Whore grateful science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ; 

And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights the expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey ; 

Whoso turf, whoso shade, whoso flowers 
among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way ! 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, ideasing shade I 
Ah, holds beloved in vain ! 

Whore once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain : 

I fool the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing. 

My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 


‘VMiile some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty ; 

I Some bold adventurers disdain 
I The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry : 

StUl as they run, they look behind ; 

They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed. 

Loss pleasing when possess’d ; 

Tlio tear forgot as soon as shod, 

The sunshine of the breast. 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen j 

Full many a sprightly race, f 

Disporting on thy margout green, 

The paths of pleasure trace, 
j Who foremost now delight to cleave 
I With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which inthral ? 
j What idle progeny succeed 
I To cliose the rolling circle’s speed, 
i Or urge the flying ball ? 
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And lively cheer of vigour bom ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly the approach of mom. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day ; 

Yet see how all around *cm wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black Misfortune's baleful train. 

Ah ! show them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prey, the murth'rous band ; 
Ah, tell them they are men ! 

These shall the fury paHsions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 

Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 

; That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 

! And Envy wan, and faded Caro, 

Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's t)iercing dart. 

' Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
j Then whirl the wretch from high, 

To bitter Scorn a s.'icrifice, 

I And grinning Infamy. 

' The stings of Falsehood those shall try, 
j And hard Unkindnoss* alter’d eye, 

! That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 

And keen Kemorso with blood defiled, 

I And moody Madness laughing wild 
j Amid severest woo. 

Lo ! in the vale of years beneath 
; A grisly troop are scon, 

I The painful family of Death, 
j More hideous than their (|uecn : 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins. 
That every labouring sinew strains. 

Those in the deepci vitals rage : 

Lo ! Poverty, to fill the band. 

That numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And slow-consuming Ago. 

To each his sufferings : all are men. 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

'rho unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flics ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis foDy to be wise. 

Gray. — Bom 1716, Died 1771. 


Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste oi pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and 
alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design’d. 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stem rugged nurse, thy rigid loro 
With patience many a year she bore : 

What sorrow was, thou biul’st her know. 

And from her own she learn’ d to molt at 
others* woo. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-ploasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to bo good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 

By vain IVospcrity received, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again 
believed. 

Wisdom, in sable garb array’d, 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn stops attend : 

Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice, to herself severe, 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing 
tear. 

Oh, gently on thy supidlant’s head, 

Dread goddess, lay thy ehastunizig hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clod, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen), 

With thundering voice, and threatening mien, 
With screaming Horror’s funeral cry, 

Despair, and fell Diseaso, and g}ia.stly i'ovorty. 

Thy form benign, oh god<lcss ! wear, 

Thy milder iiifluonoo impart. 

Thy philosophic train ho there, 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 

Tlio generous spark extinct revive ; 

Teach mo to love and to forgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan. 

What others are, to feel, and know myself a 
man. 

Gray.— Born 1710, Died 1771. 
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Bain seize thee, ruthless king, 

Confusion on thy banners wait ; 

Though fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing. 
They mock the air with idl<s state. 

Holm, nor hauberklB twisted moil. 

Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant, shall av*u! 


908 .— HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless x>ower, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge, and torturing hour. 
The bad affiright, afflict the best ! 
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To save thy Becret soul from nightly fears. 
From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s 
tears ! " 

Such were the sounds, that o*cr the crested 
pride 

Of the first Edward scatter’d wild dismay. 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
Ho wound wi^ toilsome march his long 
array. 

Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless 
trance ; 

“ To arms ! ” cried Mortimer, and couch’d 
his quivering lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Bobed in the sable garb of woo, 

With haggard eyes the poot stood 
(Loose his board, and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air ) ; 
And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire. 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

“ Hark, how each giant oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 
O’er thee, oh king ! their hundred arms they 
wave, 

Bovengo on thee in hoarser murmurs 
breathe ; 

Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day. 

To high-bom Hod’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s 
lay. 

Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 

That hushed the stormy main : 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped 
head. 

On dreary Arvon's shore they lie, 

Smear’d with gore, hnd ghastly pale : 

Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail ; 

The famish’d eagle screams, and passes by. 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear as the light that visits these sad 
eyes. 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my 
heart, * 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries— 
No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

I see them sit ; they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land : 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of 
thy Hno.’* 

** Woave tho warp, and weavo the woof, 

The Avinding-sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark tho night. 

When Severn shall re-eoho with affright, 

The shrieks of death through Berkeley’s roof 
that ring, * 

Shrieks of an agonising king I 


She- wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st tho bowels of thy mangled 
mate, 

From thao bo bom, who o’er thy country 
hangs 

The scourge of heaven ! What terrors 
round him wait ! 

Amazement in his van, with Flight combined. 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude be- 
hind. 

Mighty victor, mighty lord, 

Low on his funeral conch he lies ! 

No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior fled P 
Thy son is gone. Ho rests among the dead. 
Tho swarm, that in thy noontide beam were 
born ? 

Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Fair laughs tho mom, and soft the zephyr 
blows, 

While proudly riding o’er tho azure realm, 

In gallant trim tho gilded vessel goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm ; 

Begardloss of tho sweeping Avhirlwind’s sway, 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his 
evening proj'. 

Fill high tho sparkling bowl, 

The rich repast prepare ; 

Boft of a crown, he yet may shore tho feast : 

Close by tho regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon tbeir baffled guest. 

Heard ye tho din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse P 
Long years of havoc urge their destined 
course, 

And through tho kindred squadrons mow their 
way. 

Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder 
fed, 

Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s fame. 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head ! 
Above, below, tho rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread i 
The bristled boor in infant gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bonding o’er the accursed 
loom, 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his 
doom. 

* Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 

(Weavo we tho woof. The thread is spun). . 
Hfdf of thy heart we consecrate . . 

(The wob is wove. The work is done)/ 

Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unbless’ii, tmpitied, here to mourn ; 
In yon bright tract, ttiat fires the westem 
skies, 

They m^t, they vanish Horn my eyes. 
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But oh! what solenm scenes, on Snowdon’s 
height 

Descending slow, their glittering skirts 
unroll ? 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ; 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 

No more our long-lost Arthur wo bewail, 
h^, ye genuine kings ! Britannia’s issue 
hail! 

Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old, 

In bearded majesty appear. 

In the midst a form divine ! 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line ; 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face. 
Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonioiis tremble in the air, 
What strains of vocal transport round her 
play ! 

Hear from the grave, great Talicssin, hear ! 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 
Bright rapture calls, and soaring as she 
sings, 

Waves in the eye of Heaven her many- 
coloured wings. 

The verse adorn again 

Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth sovoro, by fairy Fiction dressed. 

In buskined measures move 
Palo Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 
A voice as of the cherub-choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear, 
That, lost in long futurity, expire. 

Fond, impious man, think’ st thou yon san- 
guine cloud, 

Raised by thy breath, has quench’d the orb 
of day ? 

To-morrow ho repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me : with joy I see 

The different doom our Fates assign. 

'Bo thine Despair, and sceptred Care ; 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s 
height. 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless 
night. 

Gray, — Bom 1710, Died 1771. 


910.— ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me. • 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant 
folds: 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon com- 
plain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a moulder- 
ing heap, 

Each in his narrow coll for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sloop. 

The breezy call of inconse-broathing morn, 

Tho swallow twittering from tlio stmw- 
built shod, 

Tlie cock’s shrill clarion, or tho echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed. 

For thorn no moro the blazing hearth shall 
bum. 

Or busy housewife ply her ovoning caro : 

No childron run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees tho envied kiss to 
share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team a-field I 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke. ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of tho poor. 

Tho boast of heraldry, tho pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all tliat wealth e’er 
gave, 

Await alike tho inevitable hour : — , 

Tho paths of glory lead but to tho grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these tho 
fault, 

If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies 
raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise. 

Can storied um or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath ? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the Alent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe* the dull cbld ear of 
Dea^P 
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Perhaps in this nogloctod spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire tnigrht have 
sway’d, 

Or waked to ocstocy the living lyre ; 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Bich with the spoils of time did ne’er 
unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the gonial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean boar : 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hampdcn, that with dauntless 
breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood. 

The applause of listening senates to com- 
mand, 

The threats of pain and min to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumsoribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes 
confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a 
throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind : 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to 
hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

I Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never Icarn’d to stray •, 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their 
way. 

• 

Yet even those bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still oroeted nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculptum 
deck’d, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the un- 
lotter’d muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing an3douB being e’er resign’d. 
Left the warm preoinots of the oheeiful day. 
Nor oast one longing, lingering look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature 
cries. 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour’d 
dead. 

Dost in theso linos their artless tale 
relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Cbntemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep of 
dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so 
high, 

His listless length at noontide would he 
stretch, 

And pore npon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies ho would 
rove ; 

Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless 
love. 

One morn I miss’d him on the ’custom’d hill. 
Along the heath and near his favourite 
tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was ho. 

The next, with dirges duo in sad array, 

Slow through the church way path wo saw 
liim borne ; 

Approach and road (for thou canst read) the 
lay 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged 
thorn,” 

THE EPITAPH. 

Hero rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame un- 
known ; 

Fair Science frown’d not on his humble 
birth, 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sinoere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

Ho gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gain’d from Heaven (’twas all he wish’d) 
a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread 
abode 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose),. 
The bosom of his Father and hia God. 

Oray ,^ — Bom 1716, Died 177L 
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91 1.— ODE ON THE SPRING.. 

Lo I where the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 

Fair Venus’ train appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year ! 

The attic warbler pours her throat, 
ResponsiYe to the cuckoo’s note. 

The untaught harmony of Spring : 

While, wUspering pleasure as they fly. 

Cool Zephyrs through the clear blue siy 
Their gather’d fragrance fling. 

Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade ; 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beach 
O’oT-canopios the glade. 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd. 

How low, how little are the proud, 

How indigent the great ! 

Still is the toiling hand of Caro : 

The panting herds repose : 

Yet hark, how through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows ! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honey’d spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon : 

Some lightly o’er the current skim. 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick glancing to the Sun. 

To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man : 

^nd they that creep, and they that fly^J 
1 S hall end where they began. •# 

^Ahke the busy and the gay 
But flutter through life’s little day. 

In Fortune’s varying colours drest : 
Brush’d by the hand of rough Mischance ; 
Or chill’d by age, their airy dance 
They leave in dust to rest. 

Methinks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply ; 

Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A solitary fly t 

Thy joys no glittering female meets. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

No painted plumage to display : 

‘ On hasty wings thy youth is flown : 

Thy sun is 8(9t, thy spring is gone— 

We frolic while ’t is May.” 

Gray, — Bom 1716, Died 1771. 


Till A-pril starts and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground ; 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 

New-born flocks, in rustic dance. 

Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 

Forgetful of their wint’iy trance 
The birds his presence greet : 

But chief the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstaoy ; 

And, lessening from the daz7Acd sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 

Yesterday the sullen year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 

Mute was the music of the air. 

The herd stood drooping by : 

Their raptures now that wildly flow, 

No yesterday, nor morrow know ; 

’Tia man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past misfortune’s brow, 

Soft reflection’s hand can trace ; 

And o’er the cheek of sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace : 

While hope prolongs onr happier hour ; 

Or deepest shades that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way, 

Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy pleasure loads. 

See a kindred grief pursue ; 

Behind the stops that misery treads 
Approaching comfort view : 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastisod by sabler tints of woe ; 

And blended form, with artful strife, 

The strength and harmony of life. 

See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the thorny bed' of piiin, 

At length repair his vigour lost, 

And breathe, and walk again : 

The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells tlie gale, 
The common sun, tho air, the skies, 

To him are opening Paradise;. 

Humble Quiet builds her cell 
Near the course where pleasure flows ; 
She eyes the clear crystalline well, 

And tastes it as it goes. 

» # * . ' 

Gray, — Bom 1716, Died 1771. 


912.— ON VICISSITUDE. 

Now the golden mom aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled ^ng. 
With vennil cheek, and whisper soft, 
She WOOS the tardy spring : 


913.— AN ODE FROM OARAOTACUS. 

Mona on Snowdon calls : 

Hear, thou king of mountains, hear ; 
Hark, she speaks from all her ||l^ga : 
Hark, her loudest e^ho rings ; 

King of mountains, bend thine ear t 
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Send thy spirits, send them soon, 

Now, when mid^ght and the moon 
Meet upon thy front of snow ; 

See their gold and ebon rod, 

IVhere the sober sisters nod, 

And greet in whispers sage and slow. 
Snowdon, mark ! ’tis magic’s hour, 

Now the mutter’d spell hath power ; 

Power to rend thy ribs of rook, 

And burst thy base with thunder’s shook : 
But to thee no ruder spell 
Shall Mona use, than ihose that dwell 
In music’s secret cells, and lie 
Steep’d in the stream of harmony. 

Snowdon has heard the strain : 

Hark, amid the wondering grove 
Other harpings answer clear, 

' Other voices meet our oar. 

Pinions flutter, shadows move, 

Busy murmurs hum around. 

Bustling vestments brush the ground ; 
Bound and round, and round they go, 
Through the twilight, through the shade, 
Mount the oak’s majestic h^id, 

And gild the tufted mistletoe. 

Cease, ye glittering race of light, 

Close your wings, and check your flight ; 
Here, arranged in order duo. 

Spread your robes of saffron hue ; 

Por lo ! with more than mortal fire. 

Mighty Mador smites the lyre : 

Hark, he swoepa the master-strings ; 

Listen all— 

Mas<m,—B<}rn 1725,. Died 1797. 


914 .— ODE TO MEMOBY. 

Mother of Wisdom ! thou, whose sway 
The throng’d ideal hosts obey ; 

Who bidd'st. their ranks, now vanish, now 
appear, 

Flame in the van, or darken in the rear ; 
Accept this votive verse. Thy reign 
Nor place can fix, nor power restrain. 
All, all is thine. For thee the ear, and eye, 
Bove through the realms of grace, and 
harmony 1 

Thq senses thee spontaneous serve, 

That wake, and thrill through ev’ry 

Else vainly soft, loved Philomel ! would 
flow 

The soothing sadness of thy warbled woe : 
Else vaLdy sweet yon woodbine shade 
With clouds of fragrance fill the glade ; 
Vainly, the cygnet spread her downy plume. 
The vine gush nectar, and the virgin bloom. 
But swift to thee, alive and worm, 
Devolves each tributary charm s 
See modest Nature bring her simple stores. 
Luxuriant Art exhaust her plastic powers ; 


While every flower in Fancy’s clime. 

Each gem of old heroic time, 

Cull’d by the hand of the industrious Muse, 
Around thy shrine their blended beams 
diffuse. 

Hail, Mem’ry ! hail. Bdiold, I lead 
To that high shrine the sacred maid : 

Thy daughter i^e, the empress of the lyre. 

The first, the fairest, of Aonia’s quire. 

She comes, and lo, thy realms expand ! 

She takes her delegated stand 
Full in the midst, and o’er thy num’rouS 
train 

Displays the awful wonders of her reign. 

There throned supreme in native state. 

If Sirius flame with fainting heat, I 

She calls ; ideal groves their shade extend. 

The cool gale breathes, the silent showers 
descend. 

Or, if bleak Winter, frowning round, 

Disrobe the trees, and chill the ground. 

She, mild magician, waves her potent wand. 

And ready summers wake at her command. 

See, visionary suns arise 

Through silver clouds and azure skies ; 

See, sportive zephyrs fan the crisped streams ; 
Through shadowy brakes light glance the 
sparkling beams : 

While, near the secret moss-grown cave, 

That stands beside the crystal wave, 

Sweet Echo, rising from her rocky bed, 

Mimics the feather’d chorus o’er her head. 

Bise, hallow’d Milton ( rise, and say, 

How, at thy gloomy close of d&y. 

How, when “deprest by age, beset with 
wrongs : ” 

When “ fall’n on evil days and evil tongues ; ” 
When darkness, brooding on thy sight, 

Exil’d the sov’reign lamp of light ; 

Say, what could then one cheering hope 
diffuse P 

What friends were thine, save Mem’ry and 
the Muse P 

Hence the rich spoils, thy studious youth 
Caught from the stores of ancient truth : 
Hence all thy classic wand’rings could ex- 
plore, 

When rapture led thee to the Lation shore ; 

Each scene, that Tiber’s banks supplied; 
Each grace, that played on Amo’s side ; 

The tepid gales, through Tuscan glades that 
fly: 

The blue serene, that spreads Hesperia’s sky ; 
Were still thine own; thy ample mind 
Each charm received, retain’d, combined. 

And thence the nightly visitant,” that 
come 

To touch thy bosom with her sacred flame, 
Beoall’d the long-lost beams of grace. 

That whilom shot from Nature’s face, 

When God, in Eden, o’er her youthful breast 
Spread with his own right hfuid Perfection’s 
gorgeous vest.^ 

1725, Died 1797. 
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915 .— EPITAPH ON MBS. MASON. IN 
THE CATHEDBAL OP BBISTOL. 

Take, holy ^axih! all that my soul holds 
dear: 

Take that' best gift which heaven so lately 
gave: 

To Bristors fount I bore with trembling 
care 

Her faded form ; she bow’d to taste the 
wave, 

And died ! Does youth, does beauty, read the 
line? 

Does sympathetio fear their breasts alarm ? 

Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine ; 

Even from the grave thou shalt have power 
to charm. 

Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee 1 

Bid them in duty's sphere as meekly move ; 

And if so fair, from vanity as free ; 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 

Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die, 

('Twas even to thee) yet the dread path 
once trod. 

Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids ** the pure in heart behold their 
God.” 

Mason. — Bom 1725, Died 1797. 


916 .— EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 

Tumy^ntle hermit of the dale. 

And ^^de my lonely way. 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow ; 

Whore wilds immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as 1 go.” 

** Forbear, my son,” the hermit cries, 

“ To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder phantom only files 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

Hero, to the houseless child of want, 
My door is open still : 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whato’er my cell bestows ; 

My rushy conch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 

No flocks that range the valley free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 

But firom the mountain’s grassy side, 
A guiltlesB feast 1 bring 

A scrip, with herbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from the spring. 


Then, Pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

All earth-bom cares are wrong: 

Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long.” 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 

His gentle accents fell ; 

The modest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure, 

The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighbouring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Eequired a master's care ; 

The vdeket, oi>ening with a latch, 

Beceived the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire, 

To take their evening rest. 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 

And cheer'd his pensive guest : 

And spread his vegetable store, 

And gaily press’d and smiled ; 

And, sldll’d in legendary loro, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetio mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrups in the hearth. 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart, 

To soothe the stranger's woe : 

, For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied, 

With answering care opprest : 

And whence, unhappy youth,” he cried, 

” The sorrows of thy breast ? 

From better habitations spum’d, 
Keluctant dost thou rove P 
Or grieve for friendship unretum’d, 
to unregarded love P 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry things 
More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name : 

A charm that lulls to sleep ! 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, . 

And leaves the wretch to weep ! 

And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modem fair-one’s jest , 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest. 

For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush. 
And spurn the sex,” he said : * 

But while he spoke, a rising hluah 

His love-lorn guest betray’d. . ^ 
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Sarprised, he sees new beauties rise. 
Swift mantling to the iriew, 

Like colours o’er the morning skies. 

As bripdit, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 
Alternate spread alarms ; 

The lovely stranger stands confess’d 
A maid in all her charms. 

** And ah ! forgive a stranger rude, . 

A wretch forlorn,” she cried, 

Whose feet unhallow’d thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 

But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray : 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was ho ; 

And all his wealth was mark’d as mine ; 
He had but only me. 

To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber’d suitors came ; 

Who praised me for imputed charms. 
And felt, or feign’d, a flame. 

Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 

Amongst the rest young Edwin bow’d. 
But never talk’d of love. 

In humblest, simplest habit clad. 

No wealth nor power had ho : 

Wisdom and worth wore all he hod ; 

But those wore all to mo. 

The blossom opening to the day. 

The dews of heaven refined, 

Could naught of purity display. 

To emulate his mind. 

The dew, tho blossoms of tlio tree. 

With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his ; but, woo to me. 
Their constancy was mine. 

For still I tried each fickle art. 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touch’d my heart, 
I triumph’d in his pain. 

Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn. 

In secret, where he died ! 

But mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 
And well my life shall pay : 
m seek the solitude he sought, 

' And stretch me where he lay. 

And ^ere, forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I’ll lay me dof^n and die : 

’Twaa so for me that Edwin did, 

And BO for him will L” 
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“ Forbid it. Heaven ! ” the hermit cried, 
And clasp’d her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turn’d to chide : 
’Twas Edwin’s self that prest ! 

“ Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 

Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
i^stored to love and thee. 

Thus let me -hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign ; 

And shall we never, never part. 

My life — ^my all that’s mine ? 

No, never from this hour to part. 

We’ll live and love so true ; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart. 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too.” 

Goldsmith, — Bom 1728, Died 1774. 


917.— RETALIATION. 

Of old, when Scarron his companions invited. 

Each gfuest brought his dish, and the feast 
was united. 

If our landlord supplies us with beef and with 
fish, 

Let each guest bring himself, and ho brings 
the best dish : 

Our dean shall bo ven’son, just fro^ from tho 
plains ; ^ 

Our Burke shall bo tongue, with the garuisli 
of brains ; 

Our Will shall be wild fowl, of excellent 
flavour : 

And Dick with his pepper shall heighten the 
savour : 

Our Cumberland’s sweet-bread its place shall 
obtain ; 

And Douglas is pudding, substantial and 
plain : 

Our Garrick’s a salad ; for in him we seo 

Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 

To make out the dinner, full certain 1 am 

That Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is 
lamb ; 

That Hickey’s a capon; and, by the same 
rule. 

Magnanimous Goldsmith, a gooseberry fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

Who’d not be a glutton, and stick to tho 
last? 

Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I'm 
able. 

Till all my companions sink under &e table ; 

Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my 
head. 

Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the 
dead. 

Here lies the good dean, re-united to earth. 

Who mix’d reason with pleasure, and wisdom 
with mirth; ^ 
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If ho had any faults, he has left us in doubt. 

At least in six weeks I could not find them 
out ; 

Yet some have declared, and it can’t be de- 
nied ’em, 

That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 
’em. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius 
was such, 

We scarcely con praise it, or blame it too 
much ; 

Who, bom for the universe, narrow’d his 
mind. 

And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind ; 

Though fraught with all learning, yet strain- 
ing his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him 
a vote ; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on 
refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought 
of dining ; 

Though equal to all things, for all things 
unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge dis- 
obedient ; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the 
expedient. 

In short, *t was his fate, unomploy’d, or in 
place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a 
razor. 

Here Dpi honest William, whoso heart was 
a mint. 

While the owner ne’er knew half the good 
that was in ’t ; 

The pupil of impulse, it forced him along. 

His conduct still right, with his argument 
wrong ; 

Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam. 

The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove 
home ; 

Would you ask for his merits ? alas I he had 
none ; 

What was good was spontaneous, his faults 
were his own. 

Here lies honest Kichard, whoso fate I must 
sigh at ; 

Alas ! that such frolic should now be so 
quiet : 

What spirits were his ! what wit and what 
whim. 

Now breoJdng a jest, and now breaking a 
limb ! 

Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the 
baUl 

Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at 
all ! 

In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

l^at we wish’d him full ten times a day at 
old Nick ; 

But, missing his mirth and agreeable vein. 

As often we wish’d to have Dick back 
again. 


Here Cumberland lies, havifig acted his 
parts. 

The Terence of England, the. mender of 
hearts : 

A flatt’ring painter, who made it his core 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they 
are. 

His gallants ore all faultless, his women 
^vine, 

And Comedy wonders at being so fine : 

Like a tragedy queen ho has dizen’d her out. 
Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lest in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows 
proud ; 

And coxcombs, alike in their failings, alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their 
own. 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 
Or wherefore his characters thus without 
fault P 

Say, was it that vainly directing his view 
To find out men’s viHues, and finding them 
few, 

Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf. 
He grow lazy at last, and drew from himself ? 

Hero Douglas retires from liis toils to 
relax. 

The scourge of imx*)ostors, tho terror of 
quacks : 

Come, all ye quack bards, and yo quacking 
divines, 

Come, and dance on tho spot where your 
tyrant reclines : 

When satire and censure encircled his throne ; 
I fear’d for your safety*, I fear’d for my own : 
But now he is gone, and wo want a detector, 
Our Dodds shall bo pious, our Kenricks shall 
lecture ; 

Maepherson write bombast, and call it a 
style ; 

Our Townshend mako speeches, and I shall 
compile ; 

New Lauders and Bowors the Tweod shall 
cross over, 

No countryman living their tricks to dis- 
cover ; 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat 
in the dark. 

Hero lies David Garrick, doscribo him who 
can, 

An abridgement of all that, pleasant in 
man : 

As an actor, confess’d without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in tho very first line ! 
Yet, with talents like those, and an excellent 
heart. 

The man had his failings — a dupo to his art. . 
like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he 
spread. 

And boplaster’d with rouge his own natural- 
red. 

On the stage ho was natural, simple jiaffeoting; 
*T was only that when he was off he was 
acting. 
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With HO zeason on earth to go out of hia 
way, 

He turn’d and he varied full ten times a day : 

Though seoure of our hearts, yet confounde^y 
siok 

If they were not his own by finessing and 
trick : 

He cast off hia friends, as a huntsman his 
pack. 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle 
them bock. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what 
came, 

And the puff of a dunce ho mistook it for 
fame; 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to 
disease, 

Who pepper’d tho highest was surest to 
please. 

But let us bo candid, and speak out our 
mind. 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Te Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so 
grave. 

What a commerce was yours, while you got 
and you gave ! 

How did Grub Street re-echo tho shouts that 
you raised. 

While he was be-Boscius’d, and you were be- 
proisod ! 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 

To act as on angel and mix with tho skies : 

Those poets who owe their best fame' to his 
skiU 

Shall still bo his fiattorers, go where he will : 

Old Shakspere receive him with praise and 
with love, 

And Beaumonts and Bens bo his Kellys 
above. 

Hero Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant 
creaturo. 

And slander itself must allow him good- 
nature : 

He cherish’d his friend, and he relish’d a 
bumper : 

Yet one fault ho hod, and that one was a 
thumper. 

Perhaps you may ask if the man v a 
miser P 

1 answer, no, no, for he always was wiser : 

Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly fiat ? 

His very worst foo can’t accuse him of that : 

Perhaps ho confided in men as they go, 

And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no ! 

Then what was his failing P come, tell it, and 
burn ye, — 

He was, could he help it P a special attorney. 

Hero Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my 
mind. 

Ho has not loft a wiser or bettor behind ; 

His pencil was striking, resistloss, and grand, 

"Hia manners were gentle, complying, and 
blan^; 

Still bom to improve.us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart ; 


To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly 
steering, 

When they judged without skill he was still 
hard of hearing ; 

When they talk’d of their Raphads, Cor- 
reggios, and stuff. 

He shifted Ms trumpet, and only took snuff. 

Oold8mith,~-^Bom 1728, Died 1774. 


9x8.— THE TRAVELLER. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Or by the lazy Soheld, or wandering Po ! 

Or onward, where the rude Oarinthian boor 
Against tho houseless stranger shuts the 
door ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart, imtravcU’d, fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless 
pain, 

And drags at each remove a length’ning 
chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints at- 
tend ; 

Blest be that bX>ot) where cheerful guests 
retire 

To pause from toil, and trim thfp^ ev’ning 
fire; 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And ev’ry stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty 
crown’d. 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at tho jests or pranks that never 
fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press tho bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But mo, not destined such delights to 
share, 

My prime of life in -wand’ring spent and 
care; 

Impell’d with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fieeting good, that mocks me with the 
view; 

That, like the circle bounding earth and 
skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, files ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Ev’n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

1 sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And placed on high above the storm’s career. 
Look downward where a hundred realms 
appear ; 

Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, ^e shepherd’s humbler 
pride. 
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When thus oreation’s ohanns around com- 
bine, 

Amidst the store, should thankless pride 
repine P 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom 
vainP 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little th^gs are great to little man ; 
And wiser ho, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glitt’ring towns, with wealth and splen- 
dour crown’d, 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion 
round, 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale, 
Ye bending swains, that dress the fiow’ry 
vale. 

For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation’s heir, the world, the world is 
mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 
Bends at his treasure^ counts, recounts it 
o’er. 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting 
still ; 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleased with each good that Heav*u to man 
supplies ; 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene to find 
Some sp^ to real happiness consign’d, 

Whore my worn soul, each wand’ring hope at 
rest, 

May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot 
below, 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his 
own; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 

And his long nights of revelry and ease : 

The naked Negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy 
wine, 

Basks in the glare or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they 
gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we 
roam. 

His first, best country, ever is at homo. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots fiatter, still shall wisdom 
find 

An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 

As diff’rcnt good, by Art or Nature giv’ii 
To diff’rent nations, makes their blessings 
ev’n. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliff as Amo’s*shelvy side ; 


And though the rookj-oreBted summits 
frown, 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of 
down. 

From art more various ore the blessinga 
sent ; 

W'ealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content : 
Yet these each other’s pow'r so strong 
contest. 

That either seems destructive of the rest. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, content- 
ment fails ; 

And honour sinks whore commerce long 
prevails. 

Hence every state, to one loved blessing 
prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone : 

Each to the favourite happiness attends. 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 
Till, carried to excess in each domain. 

This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But lot us try those truths with closer 
eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it 
lies : 

Hero for awhile, my proper cores resign’d, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
like yon neglected shrub, at random oast, 
That shades the stoop, and sighs at ov’ry 
blast. 

Far to the right, whore Apennino ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy oxtonds : 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s 
side. 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple’s mould’ ring tops 
between 

With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 
l^e sons of Italy wore surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in diff'ront climes are found. 
That proudly rise or humbly court the 
ground; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whoso bright succession docks the varied 
year ; 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to ^e ; 
These hero disporting own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the sndling 
land. 

But small the blitis that sense alone 
bestows, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In fiorid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles 
here. 

Contrasted faults through all his manners 
reign; 

Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, 
vain; 

Though grave, yet trifling ; zcalofis, yet un- 
true ; • 

And ev’n in penance planning sins anew. 
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All evils here oontaminato the miiid, 

That opulence departed leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs ; not far removed the 
date, 

When commerce proudly flourish'd thro* the 
state ; 

At her command the palace learnt to rise, 
Again the long- fall’ u column sought the 
skies ; 

The canvass glow'd, beyond e’en Nature 
warm, 

The pregnant quarry teem'd with human 
form : 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display'd her 
sail : 

While nought remain'd of all that riches 
gave, 

But towns uumann’d, and lords without a 
slave : 

, And late the nation found, with fruitless 
skill, 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet still the loss ot wealth is here sup- 
plied 

By arts, the splendid wrecks of former 
pride ; 

From these the feeble heart and long-fall'n 
mind 

Ah easy compensation seem to And. 

Hero may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d. 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or u saint in ev’ry grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares be- 
guiled. 

The sports of children satisfy the child : 

Each nobler aim, reprost by long control, 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind. 

In happier moanno.ss occupy the mind : 

As in those domes, where Cesars once boro 
sway. 

Defaced by time, and tott’ring in decay, 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
And, wond'ring man could want the larger 
pile, 

Exults, and owns liis cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn wo to 
survey 

Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions 
tread. 

And force a churlish soil for scajity broad : 

No product here the barren hills afford 
But man and steel, the soldier and his 
sword : 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter ling'ring chills the lap of May : 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast. 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms 
invest. 

Yet still, 'e'en here content can spread a 
charm, 

Bedress the blime, and all its rage disarm. 
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Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho* 
small, 

He sees his little lot thedot of all ; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

I To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet 
deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting, fits him to tho soil. 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short 
repose, 

Breathes the keen air, and carols as he 
goes; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 

Or drives his veut'rous ploughshare to tho 
steep ; 

Or seeks the den whore snow-tracks mark 
tho way, 

And drags tho straggling savage into day. 

At night returning, ov'ry labour sped. 

He sits him down the monarch of a shod ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round 
surveys 

His children’s looks, that brighten at the 
blaze ; 

While his loved partner, boastful of her 
hoard, 

Displays her cleanly platter on tho board : 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays tho nightly bed. 

I Thus ev’ry good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 

And e’en those hills, that round his mansion 
rise, ^ 

Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies : 
Dear is that shod to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the 
storms ; * 

And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to tho mother’s 
breast, 

So the loud torrent, and tho whirlwind’s 
roar. 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states 
assign'd : 

Their wants but few, thei^ wishes all confined: 
Yot let them only share the praises due, 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but 
few ; 

i For ov’ry want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrost * 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science 
flies. 

That first excites desire, and then supplies ; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures 
cloy. 

To fill tho laogruid x>auBO with finer joy ; 
Unknown those pow'rs that raise the soul to 
flame, 

Catch ev'ry nerve, and vibrate through the 
frame. 

Their level life is but a mould’ring fire, 
Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong 
desire ; • 
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Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely 
flow ; 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but 
low; 

« For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter’d, unimproved, the manners run ; 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed 
dart 

Falls blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s 
breast 

May sit, like falcons cow’ring on the nest : 

' But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Thro’ life’s more cultured walks, and charm 
the way, 

These, far dispersed, on tim’rous pinions 

fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder, skies, where gentler manners 
reign, 

I turn ; and France displays her bright 
domain : I 

Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can 
please. 

How often have I led thy sportive choir. 

With tuneless pipe, beside the munn’ring 
Loire ! 

Where shading elms along the margin 

1 groy. 

{ And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr 
flow ; 

And haply, thougli my harsh touch, falt’ring 
still, 

But mock’d all tunc, and marr’d the dancer’s 
skill ; 

Yet would the village praise my wond’rous 
pow’r. 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of anciont days 
Have led their children thro’ the mirthful 
maze ; 

And the gay grandsiro, skill’d in gestic 
lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath the bm*then 'of three- 
score. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms 
display. 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away ; 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind 
endear. 

For honour forms the social temper here : 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts, in splendid traffic, round the land : 
From courts, to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And aU are teught an avarice of praise ; 

They please, are pleased, they give to get 
esteem. 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they 
seem. • 


■ ' ■ - 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise ; 

For praise too dearly loved, or warmly 
sought. 

Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 

Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for the vulgar praise wHch fools 
impart; 

Hero vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper 
lace ; 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one splendid banquet once a 
year : 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion 
draws. 

Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies. 
Embosom’d in the deep whore Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before mo stand, 
Where the broad ocean loans against the 
land, 

And. sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift t ho tall rampiro’s artificial pride. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connootod bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the* wat’ry 
roar. 

Scoops out an empire, and usiirps the shore : 
While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him 
smile : 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom* d vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign, 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected 
soil 

Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gtiin. 

Hence all the good from opulence that 
springs, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure 
bnugs, 

Are here display’d. Tlioir much-loved wealth 
imparts 

Oonvonienco, plenty, oleganoo, and arts ; 

But view them closer, craft and fraud 
appear, 

E’en liberty itself is barter’d here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrants, and a don of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves. 

And, calmly bent, to servitude conform. 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the 
stprm. 

Hoav’ns ! bow unlike their Belgio siroa of 
old! 

Bough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breast, and freedom on each 
brow ; • 

How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 
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!Pjred at the sound, my genius spreads her 
wing, 

And flies where Britfun courts the western 
spring ; 

Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian 
pride, 

And brighter streams than famed Hydaspis 
glide ; 

There all around the gentlest breezes stray. 
There gentle music molts on evoxy spray ; 
Creation’s mildest charms ore there combined, 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ; 
Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her 
state, 

With daring aims irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

1 see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature's 
hand. 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control ; 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to 
scan, 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured 
here. 

Thine are those charms that dazzle and 
endear ; 

Too blest indeed were such without alloy ; 

But foster’d e’en by freedom, iUa annoy ; 

That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social 
tie ; 

The self-dependent lordliugs stand alone. 

All claims that bind and sweeten Ufo 
unknown ; 

Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and ropoll’d ; 
Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 
Roprest ambition struggles round her shore ; 
Till over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or phrcnzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties 
decay. 

As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway, 
Fiotitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and 
law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling 
awe. 

Hence all obedience bows to those ^onc, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her 
charms. 

The land of scholars, and the nurse of 
arms. 

Whore noble stems transmit the patriot 
flomo. 

Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote for 
fame. 

One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour’d 
die. 

Tet thinks not. thus when freedom’s ills I 
state, 

I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 


Te pow’rs of truth, that bid my soul 
aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire ! 

And thou, fair Freedom, taught olike to 
feel 

The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flow’r, s^ko undone 
By proud contempt, or favour’s fost’ring 
sun; 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime 
endure ! 

I only would repress thorn to secure ; 

For just experience tells, in ev’ry soil. 

That those who think must govern those that 
toil ; 

And all that freedom’s highest aims eon 
reaoh 

Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion’ d 
grow. 

Its double weight must ruin all below. 

Oh then how blind to all that truth 
requires. 

Who tHnk it freedom when a part aspires ! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms. 
Except when fast approaching danger warms : 
But when contending chiefs blockade the 
throne. 

Contracting regal pow’r to stretch their 
own ; 

When I behold a factious band agree 
To coll it freedom when themselves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the 
law ; * 

The wealth of climes, where savage nations 
roam. 

Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at 
homo ; 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation, start. 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling 
heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful 
hour. 

When first ambition struck at regal pow’r ; 
And thus, polluting honour in its source, 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double 
force. 

Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled 
shore. 

Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore P 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers bright’ ning as they 
waste P 

Scon Opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 
Lead stem Depopulation in her train. 

And over fields where scatter’d hamlets 
rose. 

In barren solitary pomp repos^j^ 

Havo we not seen, at Pleasure’s lordly 

c^. 

The smiling long-frequented village fall P 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d. 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
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Forced from their homesi a melanoholy 

train. 

To traverse climes beyond the western main 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps 
aronnd, 

And Niagara stuns with thund'ring sound ? 

E’en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim 
strays 

Thro’ tangled forests, and thro’ dangerous 
ways ; 

Where beasts with man divided empire 
claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murd’rous 
aim ; 

There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 
And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Casts a long look whcro England's glories 
shine. 

And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 
Why have I stray’d from pleasure and 
repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In ov’ry government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 
'^ow small, of all that human hearts endure, 
Tliat part which laws or kings can cause or 
cure ! 

Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity wo make or find : 

With secret course, which no loud storms 
annoy, ' 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of 
steel. 

To men remote from pow’r but rarely Icnown, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our 
own. 

Gdldsmith.-'^Born 1728, Died 1774. 


919.— THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the lab’ring 
swain, 

Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid. 
And parting Summer’s ling’ring blooms de- 
lay’d: 

Door lovely bow’rs of innocence and ease. 
Seats of my youth, when ev’ry sport could 
please: 

How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endear’d each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated form, 

Tlfe never-failing brook, the busy mUl, 

The decent church that topt the neighb’ring 
hill. 


Thehavrthom bush, with eeftts beneath the 

shade, 

For tolldng ago and whisp’iing lovers made ! 
How often have I bless’d the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, ^ 
Led up their sports beneath the sprea^ng 
tree: 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old survey’d ; 
And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went 
round ; 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter titter’d round the 
place; 

Tlie bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love. 
The matron’s glance that would those looks 
reprove : 

Those wore thy charms, sweet village ! sports 
like those. 

In sweet succession, taught e’en toil to 
please ; ' 

ThoHo round thy bow’rs their cheerful in- 
fluence shed, 

These were thy charms — ^but all these charraj 
are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms with- 
drawn ; 

Amidst thy bow’rs the tyrant’s hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And hoR a tillage stints thy smiling plain : 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But choked with sedges works its weary 
way; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with uuvory’d cries. 
Sunk are thy bow’rs in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the moold'ring 
wall ; * 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s 
hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

lU fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may iade ; 

A breath con make them, os a breath has 
made : 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride. 
When once destroy’d can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs 
began. 

When every rood of ground maintain’d its 
man; 

For him light labour spread her whoXesome 
store, % 

Just gave what life required, but gave no 
more: 
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TTia best oompanions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling 
train 

Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumb’rous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little roomi 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful 
scene, 

Lived in each look, and brighten’d all the 
green ; 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s pow’r. 
Here, as 1 take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin’d 
grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn 
grew, 

Bemembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to 
pain. 

In all my wond’rings round this world of 
care, 

In ail my griefs — and God has given my 
share — 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bow’rs to lay mo down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose : 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-loom’d 
skill, 

Around my Are an ev’ning group to draw. 
And toll of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns 
pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first she 
flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return — ^and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Betreats from care, that never must be mine. 
How blest is ho who crowns, in shades like 
these, 

A youth of labour with an ago of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations 
try, 

And, since ’t is hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dong’rous 
deep; 

No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects bright’ning to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 


([SIXTH Pebiod.— 


Sweet was the sound, when oft at ev’ning’s 
close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

^ere, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften’d from 
below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 
The sober herd that low’d to meet their 
young ; 

The noisy geese that gp.bbled o’er the pool. 
The playful children just lot loose from 
school: 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the 
whisp’ring wind. 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind ; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And fill’d each pause the nightingale had 
made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 

No busy stops the grass-grown footway tread, 
But all the blooming flush of life is fled : 

All but you widow’d, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for 
broad, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses 
spread. 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and woep till 
morn: ' 

She only left of all the harmless tram, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden 
smiled. 

And still where many a garden flow’r grows 
wild, 

There, whore a few tom shrubs the place dis- 
close. 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man ho was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Bemote from towns ho ran his godly race, 

Nor o’er liad changed, nor wish’d to change 
his place ; 

Unskilful he to fawn, or sock for pow’r, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had loam’d to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant 
train, 

Ho chid their wand’rings, but relieved their 
pain ; 

The long remeiaber’d beggar was his guest. 
Whoso beard descending swept his aged 
breast ; 

The rain’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims 
allow’d ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds,' or, tales of sorrow 
done. 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields 
were won. • 
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Pleased with his guests, the good man leam*d 
to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev’n his failings lean’d to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt, at ev’ry call, 

He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt, for 
all; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the 
skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dis- 
may’d, 

The rev’rond champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to 
raise, 

And his last folt’ring accents whisper’d 
praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double 
sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to 
pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran : 
Kv’n children follow’d, with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s 
smile ; 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 
Tkcir welfare pleased him, and their cares 
distrest : 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were 
giv’n, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in 
Hoav’n. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Tlio’ round its breast the rolling clouds arc 
spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way. 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers leam’d to 
trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Pull well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d'; 
Tet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 
’Twas certain he could write and cypher too ; 


Lands ho could measure, terms and tides 
presage, 

And ev’n the story ran that he could gauge. 
In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill, . 
For ev’u though vanquish’d he could argue 
still ; 

While words of learned length, and thund’ring 
sound. 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew 

That one small head should carry all ho 
knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on 
high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing 
eye, 

Low lies that house whore nut-brown draughts 
inspired, 

Wlicre grey-board mirth and smiling toil 
retired, 

Whore village statesmen talk’d with looks 
profound, 

And nows much older than their ale wont 
round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splondonrs of that festive place ; 
The whito-wasU’d wall, the nicely sanded 
floor, 

Tho varnish’d clock that click’d behind tlm 
door ; 

Tho chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bod by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
Tho pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, tho royal gamo of 
goose ; 

Tho hearth, except when winter chill’d tho 
day, 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, 

gay; 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Banged o’er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Beprievo tho tott’ring mansion from its fall I 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importaiico to tho poor man’s 
heart ; 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of Jiis daily caro ; 

No more tho farmer’s nows, the barber’s 
tale. 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 
No more tho smith his dusky brow shall 
clear, 

Bclax his pond’rous strength, and loan to 
hear ; 

The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor tho ooy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the oup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let tho rich deride, the proud 4iadain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me more door, congenial to id^ hes^it 
One native charm, tlian all the gloss of art ; 
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Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
soul adopts, and owns their first-born 
sway ; 

, Lightly they frolio o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freahs of wanton wealth array’d. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into x>ain ; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks, 0 tiiis be joy ? * 
Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who 
survey 

The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s 
decay, 

’Tis yours to judge how wide the limits 
stand 

Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with lo^s of freighted 
ore, 

And shouting Folly hails them from her 
shore; 

Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish 
abound, 

And rich men fiook from all the world 
around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a 
name 

That leaves our useful product still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and 
pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for Ids lake, his pork’s extended 
bounds. 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 
T^e robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robb’d the noighb’ring fields of half their 
growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies : 
For all the luxuries the world supplies : 

While thus the land, adorn’d for pleasure all, 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadom’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her 
reign. 

Slights ev’ry borrow'd charm that dress sup- 
plies. 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her 
eyes ; 

But when those charms are post, for charms 
are frail. 

When time advances, and when lovers fail. 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress ; 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 

In nature’s simplest ohsrms at first array’d ; 
But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 

Its vistM strike, its palaces surprise ; 

While, scourged by famine, from the smiling 
land 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And wlme he sinks. Without one arm to 

The country blooms — garden and a grave ! 


Where, then, ah! where shall poveriy 
reside. 

To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride P 
If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d. 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth 
divide, 

And e’en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — What waits him 
there ? 

To see profusion that he must not share ; 

To sep ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Hero, while the proud their long-drawn pomp 
^splay. 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the 
way ; 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight 
reign, 

Hero, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous 
train; 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing 
square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles o’er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts? — Ah, turn 
thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shiv’ ring female 
lies : 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest. 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose poops beneath the 
thorn ; 

Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue, fled. 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 
And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from 
the show’r, 

With heavy heart deplores that luddess 
hour. 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country 
trown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest 
train, 

Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 

E’en now, x>erhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little 
bread! 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes 
between, 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they 
&o, 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their woo. 
Par diffrent there from all thht charm’d 
before. 

The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those blazing suns that* dart a downward 
ray. 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
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Those matted woods where birds forget to 
sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 
Those pois’nouB fields with rank luxuriance 
crown*d, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death 
around: 

Where at each stop the stranger fears to 
wake 

The rattling terrors of the Tengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless 
prey, 

And saTage men more mnrd*rouB still than 
they ; 

While oft m whirls the mad tornado fiios. 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the 
skies. 

Far diffrent these from ev*ry former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 
Good Heav’n ! what sorrows gloom’d that 
parting day, 

That call’d them from their native walks 
away ; 

When the poor exiles, ev’ry pleasure past. 
Hung round the bow’rs, and fondly look’d 
their last, 

And took a long farewell, and wish’d in 
vain 

For seats like these beyond tlie western 
main ; 

And shudd’ring still to face the distant deep, 
Betum’d and wept, and still return'd to 
weep. 

The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ 
woe ; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter lovelier in her tears. 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 
And left a lover’s for her father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her 
woes. 

And blcBs’d the cot where ev’zy pleasure 
rose ; 

And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many 
a tear, 

And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly 
dear ; 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend 
relief 

In ail the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury ! thou cursed by Heav’n’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for 
thee ! 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
Biffuso their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness 
grown. 

Boast of a fiorid vigour not their own : 

At ev’ry draught more large and large they 
* grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 
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Till sapp’d their atrengilbL, and ev’ry part 
unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a min 
round. 

E’en now the devastation is begun, 

And half the bus’ness of destruction done ; 
E’en now, methinks, as pond’ring here I 
stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon onoh’ring vessel spreads the 
sail, 

That idly waiting fiaps vrith ev’ry gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the 
strand. * 

Contented toil, and hospitable core, 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there ; 

And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly whore Bonsual joys inyade 1 
Unfit, in these degen’rate times of shame. 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest 
fame. 

Dear ohaming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woo. 
That found’st me poor at first, and keop’st 
me so; 

Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of ev’ry virtue, fore thee well ; 
Farewell 1 and O ! where’er thy voice be 
tried. 

On Tomo’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar .world in snow. 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Bedress the rigours of th’ inclement clime ; 
And slighted truth with thy persuasive strain. 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him that states, of native strength 
possest. 

Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 
That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift 
decay. 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away ; 
While self-dependent pow’r can time defy. 

As rooks resist the billows and the sky. 

Qoldsmith* — Born 1728, Died 1774. 


920.— THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

. Thanks, my Lord, for your venison, for finer or 
fatter 

Never ranged in a forest, or smoked on a 
platter; 

The haunch was a picture for painters to 
study. 

The fat was so white, and ihe^oaa wan so 
ruddy ; * 
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Though my stomach was sharp, I could soarco 
help regretting 

To spoil such a dcHcate picture by oating ; 

I hod thoughts, in my chambers to place it 
in view, 

To be shown to my friends as a piece of 
virtu: 

As in some Irish houses, where things are 

80 - 80 , 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a 
show : 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take 
pride in. 

They’d as soon think of eating the pan it is 
fried in. 

But hold — ^let me pause — don’t I hoar you 
pronounce, 

Thia tale of the bacon a damnable bounce ; 

Well ! suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may 
try, 

By a bounce now and then, to get courage to 
fly. 

But, my lord, it’s no bounce : I protest m 
my turn, 

It’s a truth — and your lordship may ask Mr. 
Bum. 

To go on with my tale — I gazed on the 
haunch, 

I thought of a friend that was trusty and 
staunch, 

So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrost. 

To point it, or oat it, just as he liked best. 

Of the neck and the breast I had next to dis- 
pose ; 

Twos a neck and a breast that might rival 
Monroe’s : 

But in parting with these I was puzzled 
again. 

With the how, and the who, and the whore, 
and the when. 

There’s H— d, and C — y, and H — ^rth, and 
H— ff, 

I think they love venison — I know they love 
beef. 

There’s my countryman Higgins — Oh ! lot 
him alone 

For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 

But hang it — ^to poets who seldom can oat, 

Your very good mutton ’s a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them their health it might 
hurt. 

It’s like sending them ruffles, when wanting a 
shirt. 

While thus I debated, in reverie center’d. 

An acquaintance, a friend, as ho call’d him- 
self, enter’d ; 

An under-bred, flne-spoken fellow was he, 

And he smiled as he look’d at the venison and 
me. 

“ What have we got here ? — ^why, this is good 
eating I 

.. Your own, I suppose— or is it in waiting ? ” 

'* Why, whose should it be F ” cried I with a 
flounce, 

** 1 get these thinp often; ” h^t that was a 
bounce; 


‘‘Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle 
the nation. 

Arc pleased to be kind ; but I hate ostentOF 
tion.” 

“ If that be the case then,” cried he, very 
gay. 

“I’m glad I have taken this house in my 
way. 

*To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 

No words — insist on’t — ^precisely at throe : 

We’ll have Johnsdn, and Burke ; all the wits 
will be there ; 

My ooquaintanco is slight or I’d ask my Lord 
Clare. 

And, now that I think on’t, as I am a sinner, 

We wanted this venison to make out a 
dinner ! 

What say yon — a pasty, it shall and it must. 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

Hero, porter — ^this venison with me to Milo- 
end ; 

No stirring, I beg, my dear friend, my dear 
friend ! ” 

Thus snatching his hat, he brush’d off like 
the wind, 

And the porter and eatables follow’d behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my 
shelf, 

And “nobody with me at sea but myself,” 

Though I could not help thinking my gentle- 
man hasty, 

Yet Johnson, and Burko, and a good venison 
pasty. 

Wore 'things that I never disliked in my life, 

Though clogg’d with a coxcomb, and Kitty 
his wife. 

So next day in due splendour to make my 
approach, 

I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

When come to the place whore we all wore 
to dine, 

(A chair-lumber’ d closet just twelve feet by 
nine), 

My friend bade mo welcome, but struck me 
quite dumb, 

With tidings that Johnson and Burke would 
not come ; 

“ For I knew it,” ho cried, “ both eternally 
fail. 

The one with his speeches, and t’other with 
Thralc ; 

But no matter, I’ll warrant we’ll make up the 
party, 

With two full as clever, and ten times as 
hearty. 

The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 

They’re both of them merry, and authors like 
you; 

The one writes the Snorler, the other the 
Scourge ; 

Some think he writes Cinna— he owns to 
Panurge.” 

While thus he described them by trade and 
by name. 

They enter’d, and dinner was served as they 
Came. 
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At the top a fried liver and bacon were 
seen, 

At the bottom was tripe in a swinging 
tureen; 

At the sides there were spinage and pudding 
made hot ; 

In the middle a place where the pasty — was 
not. 

Now, my lord, as for tripe it*s my utter 
aversion, 

And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a 
Persian ; 

So there I sat stuck, like a horse in a pound, 

WhUo the bacon and liver went merrily 
round : 

But what vex’d me most, was that d ’d 

Scottish rogue. 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, 
and his brogue : 

And, Madam,” quoth he, may this bit be 
my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on ; 

Pray a slice of your liver, though may I bo 
curst, 

But I’ve eat of your tripe till I’m ready to 
burst.” 

^‘The tripe,” quoth the Jew, with his cho- 
colate cheek, 

‘‘ I could dine on this tripe seven days in a 
week : 

I like these here dinners so pretty and small ; 

But your friend there, the doctor, oats 
nothing at all.” 

<«0 — ^ho ! ” quoth my friend, “he’ll come on 
in a trice. 

He’s keeping a comer for something that’s 
nice : 

There’s a pasty ” — “ A pasty ! ” repeated the 
Jew ; 

I don’t care if I keep a corner for’t too.” 

“ What the do’il, mon, a pasty ! ” re-echoed 
the Scot ; 

“ Though splitting, I’ll still keep a comer for 
that.” 

“ We’ll all keep a comer,” the lady cried out ; 

“ We’ll all keep a comer,” was echoed about, 

While thus we resolved, and the pasty 
delay’d. 

With looks that quite petrified enter’d the 
maid : 

A visage so sad and so pale with affright. 

Waked Priam in drawing his curtains by 
night. 

But wo quickly found out, for who could 
mistake her P 

That she came with some terrible news from 
the baker ! 

And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 

Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus — ^but let similes drop— 

And now that I think on’t, the story may 
stop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it’s but labour 
misplaced. 

To send such good verses to one of .your 
taste; 




Toh’vo got an odd something — a kind of dis- 
cerning— 

A relish — a taste — sicken’d over by learning ; 

At least, it’s your temper, as veiy well 
known, 

That you think very slightly of all that *8 your 
own: 

So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 

You may make a mistake, and think slightly 
of this. 

Goldsmith , — Bom 1728, Died 1774. 


921.— ODE TO INDEPENDENCE? 

STROPHE. 

Thy spirit, Independence, lot mo share, 

Lord of the lion-heart and ooglo-oye ; 

Thy stops I follow, with my bosom bare, 

Nor hood the storm that howls along the 
hky. 

Deep in the frozen regions of the north, 

A goddess violated brought theo forth. 
Immortal Liberty, whose look sublime 
Hath bleach’d the tyrant’s chock in every 
varying clime. 

What time the iron-hearted Gaul, 

With frantic superstition for his guide, 

Arm’d with the dagger and the pall, 

The sons of Woden to the field defied : 

The ruthless hag, by Wesor’s flood. 

In Heaven’s name urged the infernal blow ; 
And red the stream began to flow : 

The vanquish’d wore baptized with blood I 

ANTISTROPHE. 

The Saxon prince in horror fled, 

From altars stain'd with human gore, 

And Liberty his routed legions led 
* In safety to the bleak Norwegian shore. 

There in a cave asleep she lay, 

Lull’d by the lioarse-res^unding main, 

When a bold savage pass'd that way, 

Impel!’ d by destiny, his name Disdain. 

Of ample front the portly chief appear'd : 

The hunted bear supplied a shaggy vest ; 

The drifted snow hung on his yellow board, 
And his broad shoulders braved the furious 
blast. 

He stopt, ho gazed, his bosom glow’d. 

And deeply felt the impression of her charms : 
He seized the advantage Fate allow’d, 

And straight compress’d her in his vigorous 
arms. 

STROPHE. 

The curlew scream’d, the tritons blew 
Their shells to celebrate the ravished rite ; 

Old Time exulted as he flew : 

And Independence saw the light. 
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The light he saw in Albion's happy plains, 
Where under cover of a flowering thorn, 

While Philomel renew’d her wprbled atrains, 
The auspioiouf fruit of stolon embrace was 
bom — 

The mountain Dryads seized with joy. 

The smiling infant to their charge con- 
sign’d; 

The Doric muse caress’d the favourite boy : 
The hermit Wisdom stored his opening 
mind. 

As rolling years matured his age. 

He flourish’d bold and sinewy as his sire ; 
While the mild passions in his breast assuage 
The fiercer flames of his maternal fire. 

ANTISTBOPHE. 

Accomplish’d thus, ho wing’d his way, 

And zealous roved from polo to pole. 

The rolls of right eternal to display. 

And warm with patriot thought the aspiring 
soul. 

On desert isles ’twas he that raised 
Those spires that gild the Adriatic wave, 
YSHbere Tyranny beheld amazed 
Fair Freedom's temple, where he mark’d her 
grave. 

He stoel’d the blunt Batavian's arms 
To burst the Iberian's double chain ; 

And cities roar'd, and planted farms, 

Won from the skirts of Neptune’s mde 
domain. 

He, with the generous rustics, sate 
On Uri’s rooks in close divan ; 

And wing'd that arrow sure os fate. 

Which ascertain'd the sacred rights of man. 

STROPHE. 

Arabia’s scorching sands he cross’d. 

Where blasted nature pants supine, 

Conductor of her tribes adust. 

To Freedom's adamantine shrine ; 

And many a Tartar horde forlorn, aghast I 
He snatch’d from under fell Oppression's 
wing. 

And taught amidst thp dreary waste, 

The all-cheering hymns of liberty to sing. 

He virtue finds, like precious ore, 

DUFused through every baser mould ; 

Even now he stands on Calvi's rooky shore, 
And turns the dross of Corsica to gold : 

He, guardian genius, taught my youth 
Pomp’s tmsel livery to despise : 

My Ups by him oh^ised to truth. 

Ne’er paid that homage which my heart 
denies. 

AKTXSTBOPHB. 

Those sonlptored halls my feet shall never 
tread. 

Where vamiah’d vice and vanity combined 
To dazzle dhd sednee, their banners spread. 
And forge vile shaoldeB for the free-bont 
mind. 


While Insolence his wrinkled front uprears, 
And all the flowers of spurious fancy blow ; 
And Title his ill-woven chaplet wears. 

Full often wreathed around the miscreant’s 
brow: 

Where evor-dimpling falsehood, pert and vain. 
Presents her cup of stale profession’s froth ; 
And polo disease, with all his bloated train. 
Torments the sons of gluttony and sloth. 

STROPHE. 

In Fortuno's car behold that minion ride. 
With either India's glittering spoils oppress'd. 
So moves the sumpter-mule in hemess’d 
pride, 

That boars the treasure which he cannot 
taste. 

For him let venal bards disgrace the bay, 

And hireling minstrels wake the tinging 
string; 

Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure 
lay, 

And jingling bells fantastic folly ring : 
Disquiet, doubt, and dread, shall intervene ; 
And Nature, still to all her feelings just. 

In vengeance hang a damp on every scene. 
Shook from the b^efol pinions of disgust. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Nature I’ll court in her sequester’d haunts. 

By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or 
cell ; 

Where the poised lark his evening ditty 
ohaunts. 

And health, and peace, and contemplation 
dwell. 

There, study shall with solitude reolino. 

And friendship pledge mo to his fellow- 
swains. 

And toil and temperance sedately twine 
The slender cord that fluttering life sustains : 
And fearless poverty shall guard the door. 
And taste nnspoil’d the frugal table spread. 
And industry supply the humble store, 

And sleep unbribed his dews refreshing shed ; 
White-mantled Innocence, ethereal sprite. 
Shall chase far off the goblins of the night ; 
And Independence o’er the day preside. 
Propitious power ! my patron and my pride. 

Smollett.— B<ym 1721, Died 1771. 


922 .— -ODE TO LEVEN-WATEB. 

On Leven’s banks, while free to rove. 

And tnne the rural pipe to love, 

I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Aroadion plain. 

Pore stream. ! in whose transpfurent wave 
My yonthfol limbs 1 wont to lave ; 
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No torrenta atain thy limpid source, 

No rocks impede thy dimpling course. 

That sweetly warbles o’er its bod, 

With white, round, polish'd pebbles spread ; 
While, lightly poised, the sc^y brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 

The springing trout in speckled pride, 

The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 

The ruthless pike, intent on war, 

The silver eel, and mottled par. 

Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming maze thy waters make, 

By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 

And edges flower’d with eglantine. 

Still on thy banks so gaily green, 

May numerous herds and flocks bo seen : 

And lasses chanting o’er the pail, 

And shepherds piping in the dale ; 

And ancient faith that knows no guile. 

And industry embrown’d with toil ; 

And hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 

The blessings they enjoy to guard ! 

Smollett— Bom 1721, Vied 1771. 


923.— THE TEAKS OP SCOTLAND. 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish’d peace, thy laurels torn ! 

Thy sons, for valour long renown* d. 

Lie slaughter’d on their native ground ; 
Thy hospitable roofs no more 
Invite the stranger to the door ; 

In smoky ruins sunk they lie, 

The monuments of cruelty. 

The wretched owner sees afar 
His all become the prey of war ; 

Bethinks him of his babes and wife. 

Then smites his breast, and curses life. 

Thy swains are famish’d on the rocks 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks ; 
Thy ravish’d virgins shriek in vain ; 

Thy infants perish on the plain. 

What boots it, then, in every clime. 
Through the wide-spreading waste of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown’d with praise, 
Still shone with undiminish’d blaze ? 

Thy towering spirit now is broke. 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 

What foreign arms could never quell, 

By civU rage and rancour fell. 

The rural pipe and merry lay 
No more shcdl cheer the happy day : 

No social scenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night : 

No strains but those of sorrow flow, 

And nought be heard but sounds of woe, 
While the pale phantoms of the s lai n 
Glide nightly o’er the silent plain. 

Oh I baneful cause, oh! fhtal mom, 
Accursed to ages yet unbdm ! 


The sons against their fathers stood. 

The parent shed his children’s blood. 

Tet, when the rage of battle ceased. 

The victor’s soul was not appeased : 

The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and murdering ste<d ! 

The pious mother, doom’d to death, 

Forsaken wanders o er the heath, 

The bleak wind whistles round her head, 

Her helpless orphans ci^ for bread ; 

Bereft of shelter, food, and friend. 

She views the shades of night descend : 

And stretch’d beneath the inclement skies, 
Weeps o’er her tender babes, and dies. 

While the warm blood bedews my veins. 

And unimpair’d remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Within my filial breast shall boat ; 

And, spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathising verse shall flow : 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish’d peace, thy laurels tom.” 

Smollett— Bom 1721, Vied 1771, 


924.— CHOICE OP A RURAL SITUATION 
AND DESCRIPTION OP THE AGUE. 

Ye who amid this feverish world would wear 
A body free of pain, of cares a mind ; 

Ply the rank city, shun its turbid air ; 

Breathe not the chaos of eternal smoke 
And volatile corruption, from the dead, 

The dying, sick’ning, and the living world 
Exhaled, to sully heaven’s transparent dome 
With dim mortality, it is not air 
That from a thousand lungs reeks bock to 
thine. 

Sated with exhalations rank and fell, 

The spoil of dunghills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature; when from shape and. texture she 
Relapses into fighting elements : 

It is not air, but floats a nauseous mass 
Of all obscene, corrupt, offensive things. 

* Much moisture hurts ; but here a sordid bath. 
With oily rancour fraught, relaxes more 
The solid frame than simple moisture can. 
Besides, immured in many a sullen bay 
That never felt the freshness of the breeze. 
This slumb’rizig deep remains, and ranker 
grows 

With sickly rest: and (though the lungs 
abhor 

To drink the dun fuliginous abyss) 

Did not the acid vigour of the mine, 

Roll’d from so many thundering .chimneys, 
tame 

The putrid steams that oversworm ^ sky ; 
This caustic venom wou^d perhaps eonode 
Those tender cells that draw the vital air, 

In vain with all the nnetdous rills bedew’d ; 

45* 
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Or by the drunken venoua tubes, that yawn 
In oountlesB pores o’er all the pervious skin 
Bnbibed, would poison the bal^mio blood. 
And rouse the heart to every fever’s rage. 
While yet yon breathe, away; the rural 
wilds 

Invite; the mountains call you, and the vales ; 
The woods, the streams, and each ambrosial 
breeze 

That fans the ever-nndnlating sky ; 

A kindly sky ! whose fost’ring power regales 
Man, beast, and all the vegetable reign. 

Pind then some woodland scene where nature 
smiles 

Benign, where all her honest children thrive. 
To us there wants not many a happy seat ! 
Look round the smiling land, such numbers 
rise 

We hardly fix, bewilder’d in our choice. 

See whore enthroned in adamantine state, 
Proud of her bards, imperial Windsor sits ; 
Where ehoose thy seat in some aspiring grove 
Fast by the slowly-winding Thames ; or where 
Broker she laves fair Bichmond’s green re- 
treats, 

(Biohmond that sees a hundred villas rise 
Bural or gay). O ! from the summer’s rage 
O ! wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 
Umbrageous Ham ! — But if the busy town 
Attract thee still to toil for power or gold. 
Sweetly thou mayst thy vacant hours possess 
In Hampstead, courted by the western wind ; 
Or Greenwich, waving o’er the winding fiood ; 
Or lose the world amid the sylvan wilds 
Of Dulwich, yet by barbarous arts unspoil’d. 
Green rise the Kentish hills iu cheerful air ; 
But on the marshy plains that Lincoln spreads 
Build not, nor rest too long thy wandering 
feet. 

For on a rustic throne of dewy turf. 

With baneful fogs her aching temples bound, 
Qukrtana there presides ; a meagre fiend 
Begot by Earns, when his brutal force 
Compress’d the slothful Naiad of the Fens. 
From such a mixture sprung, this fitful pest 
With fev’rish blasts subdues the sick’ning 
land: 

Cold tremors come, with mighty love of rest. 
Convulsive yawnings, lassitude, and pains ^ 
That sting the burden’d brows, fatigue the 
loins. 

And rack the joints, and every torpid limb ; 
Then parching heat succeeds, till copious 
sweats 

O’erflow : a short relief from former ills. 
Beneath repeated shocks the wretches pine ; 
The vigour sinks, the habit molts away : 

The cheerful, pure, and animated bloom 
Dies from the face, with squalid atrophy 
Devour’d, in sallow melancholy clad. 

And oft the sorceress, in her sated wrath, 
Besigns them to the furies of her train : 

The bloated Hydrops, and the yellow fiend 
Tinged with her own aooomnlated gsdl. 

John Armstriyng. — Bom 1709, Died 1779. 


925.— BECOMMENDATION OF A HIGH 
SITUATION ON THE SEA-COAST. 

Meantime, the moist malignity to shun 
Of burthen’d skies; mark where the dry 
champaign 

Swells into cheerful hills : where marjoram 
And thyme, the love of bees, perfume the 
air ; 

And where the eynorrhodon with the rose 
For fragrance vies ; for in the thirsty soil 
Most fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 
There bid thy roofs high on the basking 
steep 

Ascend, there light thy hospitable fires. 

And lot them see the winter mom arise, 

The summer evening blushing in the west : 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge 
behind 

O’erhung, defends you from the blust’ring 
north. 

And bleak afiliction of the peevish east. 

Oh ! when the growling winds contend, and 
all 

The sounding forest fiuctnates in the storm ; 
To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o’er the steady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep. 

The murmuring rivulet, and tho hoarser 
strain 

Of waters rushing o’er tho slippery rocks, 

Will nightly lull you to ambrosial rest. 

To please the fancy is no trifling good. 

Where health is studied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes tho 
just 

And natural movements of th’ harmonious 
frame. 

Besides, the sportive brook for ever shakes 
The trembling air; that floats from hill to 
hill. 

From vale to mountain, with incessant 
change 

Of purest element, refreshing still 
Your airy seat, and uninfected gods. 

Chiefly for this I praise the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whose lofty sides 
Th’' ethereal deep with endless billows chafes. 
His purer mansion nor contagious years 
Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy. 

John Armstrong. — Bom 1709, Died 1779. 


926.— ANGLING. 

But if tho breathless chase o’er hill and diJe 
Exceed your strength, a sport of loss fatigue. 

Not less delightful, the prolific stream 
Affords, ^e crystal rivulet, that o’er 
A stony channel rolls its rapid mazd. 

Swarms with the silver fry : such through the 
bounds ^ 

- « 
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Of pajstoral Stafford rtma the brawling 
Trent ; 

Snch Eden, sprung fhim Cumbrian mountains ; 
such 

The Esk, o’erbung with woods ; and such the 
stream 

On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air ; 
liddel, till now, except in Doric lays, 

Tuned to her murmurs by her love-sick 
swains 

Unknown in song, though not a purer stream. 
Through meads more flowery, or more ro- 
mantic groves. 

Bolls towards the western main. Hail, sacred 
flood ! 

May still thy hospitable swains be blest 
In rural innocence, thy mountains still 
Teem with the fleecy race, thy tuneful woods 
For ever flourish, and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows and the golden grain ; 
Oft with thy blooming sons, when life was 
now. 

Sportive and petulant, and charm’d with 
toys. 

In thy transparent eddies have I laved ; 

Oft traced with patient steps thy fairy banks, 
With the well-imitated fly to hook 
The eager trout, and with the slender line 
And yielding rod solicit to the shore 
The struggling panting prey, while vernal 
clouds 

And tepid gales obscured the ruffled pool, 

And from the deeps called forth the wanton 
swarms. 

Form’d on the Samian school, or those of 
Ind, 

There are who think these pastimes scarce 
humane ; 

Yet in my mind (and not relentless I) 

His life is pure that wears no fouler stains. 

John Armstrong. — Horn, 1709, Died 1779. 


927.— PESTILENCE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTUBY. 

Ere yet the fell Plantagenets had spent 
Their ancient rage at Bos worth’s purple 
field; 

While, for which tyrant England should 
receive, 

Her legions in incestuous murders mix’d, • 
And daily horrors ; till the fates were drunk j 
With kindred ^ blood by kindred hands pro- : 

fused : j 

Another plague of more gigantic arm j 

Arose, a monster never bown before I 

Bear’d from Cocytus its portentous head ; 

This rapid fury not, like other pests. 

Pursued a gradual course, but in a day 
Bush’d as a storm o’er half the astonish’d 
isle. 

And strew’d with sudden carcases the land. 


First through the shoulders, or whatever 
part 

Was seized the first, a fervid vapour sprang ; 
With rash combustion thence, the quivering 
spark 

Shot to the heart, and kindled all within ; 

And soon the surface caught the spreading 
fires. 

Through all the yielding pores the melted 
blood 

Gush’d out in smoky sweats; but nought 
assuaged 

The torrid heat within, nor aught relieved 
The stomach’s anguish. With incessant 
toil. 

Desperate of ease, impatient of their pain. 
They toss’d from side to side. In vain the 
stream 

Ban full and clear, they burnt, and thirsted 
still. 

The restless arteries with rapid blood 
Beat strong and frequent. Thick and pan- 
tingly 

The breath was fetch’d, and with huge labour- 
ings heaved. 

At last a heavy pain oppress’d the head, 

A wild delirium came : their weeping friends 
Were strangers now, and this no homo of 
theirs. 

Harass’d with toil on toil, the sinking powers 
Lay prostrate and o’erthrown ; a ponderous 
sleep 

Wrapt all the senses up : they slept and 
died. 

In some a gentle horror crept at first 
O’er all the limbs ; the sluices of the skin 
Withheld their moisture, till by art provoked 
The sweats o’orfiow’d, but in a clammy 
tide; 

Now free and copious, now restrain’d and 
slow; 

Of tinctures various, as the temperature 
Had mix’d tho blood, and rank with fetid 
streams : 

As if tho pent-up humours by delay 
Were grown moro fell, more i>utrid, and • 
malign. 

Here lay their hopes (though little hope re- 
main’d), 

With full effusion of perpetual sweats 
To drive tho venom out. And here tho fates 
Were kind, that long they linger’d not in 
pain. 

For, who survived the sun’s diurnal race, 

Kobo from tho dreary gates of hell redeem’d ; 
Some the sixth hour oppress’d, and some the 
third. 

Of many thousands, few untainted ’scaped ; 

Of those infected, fewer ’scaped alive ; 

Of those who lived, some felt a second blow ; 
And whom the second spared, a third 
destroy’d. 

Frantic with fear, th<^ sought by flight to 
shun ^ 

The fierce contagion. • O’er the mournful 
land 
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The infected city pour’d her hnnying 
Bwarms : 

Boused by the flames that fixed her seats 
around, 

The infected country rush’d into the town. 
Some sad at home, and in the desert some 
Abjured the fatal commerce of mankind. 

In vain ; where’er they fled, the fates 
pursued. 

Others, with hopes more specious, cross’d the 
main, 

To seek protection in far distant skies ; 

But none they found. It seem’d the general 
air, 

From polo to pole, from Atlas to the east, 
Was thou at enmity with English blood ; 

For but the race of England all were safe 
In foreign climes ; nor did this fury taste 
The foreign blood which England then con- 
tain’d. . 

ITVhere should they fly P The circumambient 
heaven 

Involved them still, and every breeze was 
bane : 

Where find relief ? The salutary art 
Was mute, and, startled at the new disease, 

In fearful whispers hopeless omens gave. 

To heaven, with suppliant rites, they sent 
their prayers ; 

Heaven heard them not. Of every hope 
deprived. 

Fatigued with vain resources, and subdued 
With woes resistless, and enfeebling fear. 
Passive they sank beneath the weighty blow. 
Nothing but lamentable sounds were heard. 
Nor aught was seen but ghastly views of 
death. 

Infectious horror ran from face to face, 

And pale despair. ’Twas all the business 
then 

To tend the sick, and in their turns to die. 

In heaps they fell; and oft the bed, they 
say. 

The sickening, dying, and the dead contain’d. 
John Armstrong. — Bom 1709, Died 1779. 


928.— CUMNOB HALL. 

The dews of summer night did fall. 

The moon (sweet regent of the sky) 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby. 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies 
(The sounds of busy life were still). 
Save an unhappy lady’s sighs. 

That issued from Uiat lonely pile. 

<<< Leioester,” she cried, “ is this thy love 
That thou so oft hast sworn to me, 

To leave me in this lon^y grove. 
Immured in shameful privity P 


No more thou com’st, with lover’s spoed|. 

Thy once beloved bride to see ; 

But bo she alive,* or be she dead, 

I fear, stern Earl ’s the same to thee. 

Not so the usage I received 

When happy in my father’s hall ; 

No faithless husband then me grieved. 

No chilling fears did me appal. 

I rose up with the cheerful mom, 

No lark so blithe, no flower more gay ; 

And, like the bird that haunts the thorn, 

So merrily sung the live-long day. 

If that my beauty is but small. 

Among court ladies all despised, 

Why didst thou rend it from tliat hall 
Whore, scornful Earl, it well was prized P 

And when you first to me made suit, 

How fair I was, you oft would say ! 

And, proud of conquest, pluck’d the fruit. 
Then loft the blossom to decay. 

Yes ! now neglected and despised, 

The rose is pale, the lily ’s dead ; 

But ho that once their charms so prized, 

Is sure the cause those charms are fled. 

For know, when sickening grief doth prey, 
And tender love ’s repaid with scorn, 

The sweetest beauty will decay : 

What floweret can endure the storm P 

At court, I’m told, is Beauty’s throne, 

Wliero every lady ’s passing rare. 

That eastern flowers, that shame the sun, 

Are not so glowing, not so fair. 

Then, Earl, why didst thou leave the bods 
Whore roses and wliero lilies vie. 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by P 

’Mong rural beauties I was one ; 

Among the fields wild flowers arc fair ; 

Some country swain might mo have won. 

And thought my passing beauty rare. 

But, Leicester (or I much am wrong), 

It is not beauty lures thy vows ; 

Bather ambition’s gilded crown 

Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

’Thon, Leicester, why, again I plead 
(The injured surely may repine), 

Why didst thou wed a country maid, 

Vhion some fair princess might be thine ? 

Why didst thou praise my humble charms, 
^d, oh ! then leave them to decay P 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 

Then leave me to mourn the live-long day P 

The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly as they go : 

Envious they mark my silken train. 

Nor think a countess can have woe. 
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The simple nymphs ! they little know 
How far more happy ’s their estate ; 

To smile for joy, than sigh for woe ; 

To be content, than to be great. 

How far less bless’d am I than them, 

Daily to pine and waste with care I 
Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 
Divided, feels the chilling air. 

Nor, cruel Earl ! can I enjoy 
The humble charms of solitude ; 

Your minions proud my peace destroy, 

By sullen frowns, or pratings rude. 

Last night, as sad I chanced to stray. 

The village death-bell smote my ear ; 

They wink'd aside, and seem’d to say, 

' Countess, prepare — ^thy end is near.* 

And now, while happy peasants sleep, 

Here I sit lonely and forlorn ; 

No one to soothe me as I weep, 

Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 

My spirits flag, my hopes decay ; 

Still that dread death-bell smites my oar ; 
And many a body seems to say, 

* Countess, prepare — ^thy end is near.’ ” 

Thus sore and sad that lady grieved 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and dro.ar t 
And many a heartfelt sigh she h(\ived, 

And lot fall many a bitter tear. 

And ere the dawn of day appear’d, 

In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 

Full many a piercing scream was lieard, 

And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The death-bell thrice was hoard to ring, 

An aerial voice was heard to call. 

And thrice the raven flapi)'d his wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 

The mastiff howl’d at village door, 

The oaks were shatter’d on the green ; 

Woo was the hour, for never more 
That hapless Countess o’er was seen. 

And in that manor, now no more 
Is cheerful feast or sprightly ball ; 

For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 

The village maids, with fearful glance. 

Avoid the ancient moss-grown wail ; 

Nor ever lead the merry dance 

Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 

Full many a traveller has sigh’d, 

And pensive wept the Countess* fall, 

As wondering onwards they’ve espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall. 

Mickle, — 1734, Died 1788. 


929.— THE MABINEB^S WIFE. 

And ore ye sure the news is true F 
And are ye sure he’s weel P 
Is this a time to think o' work P 
Make haste, lay by your wheel ; 

Is this a time to spin a thread, 

When Colin’s at the door P 
Beooh down my cloak. I’ll to the quay. 
And BOO him come ashore. 

For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nao luck at a’ ; 

There’s littlo pleasure in the house 
When our gudoman ’s awa. 

And gie to me my bigonot, 

My bishop's satin gown ; 

For I maun tell the badlio’s wife 
That Colin ’s in the town. 

My Turkey slippers maun gac on, 

My stockings poorly blue ; 

It’s a* to pleasure our gudoman. 

For he’s baith leal and true. 

Bise, lass, and znak a clean fireside, 

Put on the muckle pot ; 

Gie littlo Kate her buti on gown 
And Jock his Sunday coat ; 

And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 
Their hose as white as snaw ; 

It’s a’ to please my ain giidcmau. 

For he’s been laiig awa. 

There’s twa fat hens upo’ the coop,. 

Boon fed this montli and mair ; 

Mak haste and thraw their noeke about, 
That Colin woel may faro ; 

And mak our table neat and clean, 

Lot everything look braw. 

For wha can toll how Colin fared 
When he was far awa ? 

Sao true his heart, sae smooth his spoeoh. 
His breath like caller air ; 

His very foot has music in’t 
As ho comes up the stair. 

And shall I see his face again P 
And shall 1 hoar him speak P 
I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought, 

In troth I’m like to greet ! 

The cauld blasts o’ the winter wind, 

That thirlM through, my heart, 

They’re a’ blawn by, I hao him safe. 

Till death wo’ll never part ; 

But what puts parting in my head P 
It may bo for awa ! 

Tlie present moment is our ain, 

Tho neist we never saw. 

Since Colin’s weel, and weel content, 

I hao noe mair to crave ; 

And gin I live to keep him soe, 

I’m blest aboon the lave. 

And wiU I see his face again P 
And will 1 hear him speak P ^ 

I’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought, 

In troth I’m like to greet. 
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For there’s nae lock about the house, 
There’s nae lock at a’ ; 

There’s little pleasure in the house 
'^en our gudeman ’s awa. 

Mickle.^Bom 1734, Died 1788. 


930.— COUNTRY JUSTICES AND THEIR 
DUTIES. 

The social laws from insult to protect, 

To cherish peace, to cultivate respect ; 

The rich from wanton cruelty restrain. 

To smooth the bod of penury and pain ; 

The hapless vagrant to his rest restore, 

The maze of fraud, the haunts of theft 
explore ; 

The thoughtless maiden, when subdued by 
art. 

To aid, and bring her rover to her heart ; 

Wild riot’s voice with dignity to quell. 

Forbid unpeaceful passions to rebel; 

Wrest from revenge the meditated harm : 

For this fair Justice raised her sacred arm ; 
For this the rural magistrate, of yore, 

Thy honours, Edward, to his mansion bore. 

Oft, where old Air in conscious gloxy 
sails. 

On silver waves that flow through smiling 
valee; 

In Harewood’s groves, where long my youth 
was laid, 

Unseen beneath their ancient world of shade ; 
With many a group of antique columns 
crown’d. 

In Gothic guise such mansion have I found. 

Nor lightly deem, ye apes of modern 
race, 

Ye cits that sore bedizen nature’s face, 

Of the more manly structures here ye view ; 
They rose for greatness that ye never knew ! 
Ye reptile oits, that oft have moved my 
spleen 

With Venus and the Graces on your green ! 
Let Plutus, growling o’er his ill<got wealth, 
Let Mercury, the thriving god of stealth, 

The shopman, Janus, with his double looks, 
Rise on your mounts, and perch upon your 
books ! 

But spare my Venus, spore each sister 
Grace, 

Ye oits, that sore bedizen nature’s face ! 

Ye royal architects, whose ontio taste 
Would lay the realms of sense and nature 
waste; 

Forgot, whenever from her steps ye stray. 
That folly only points each other way ; 

Here, though your eye no courtly creature 
sees. 

Snakes on the ground, or monkeys in the 
trees;, 

Yet let not too severe a censure fall 
On the plain precincts of the ancient hall. 


For though no sight your childish fancy 
meets. 

Of Thibet’s dogs, or China’s paroquets ; 
Though apes, asps, lizards, things without a 
toil. 

And all the tribes of foreign monsters fail ; 
Here shall ye sigh to see, with rust o’ergrown, 
i The iron griffin and the sphinx of stone ; 

And mourn, neglected in their waste abodes, 
Fire-breatl^g drakes, and water-spouting 
gods. 

Long have these mighty monsters known 
disgrace. 

Yet still some trophies hold their ancient 
place ; 

Where, round the hall, the oak’s high surbase 
rears 

The field-day triumphs of two hundred 
years. 

Th’ enormous antlers here recall the day 
That saw the forest monarch forced away ; 
Who, many a flood, and many a mountain 
pass’d. 

Not finding those, nor deeming these the 
last. 

O’er flocks, o’er mountains yet prepared to 

fly. 

Long, ore the death-drop fill’d his failing 
eye! 

Hero famed for cunning, and in crimes 
grown old. 

Hangs his gray brush, the felon of the fold. 
Oft as the rent-fea^ swells the midnight 
cheer. 

The maudlin farmer kens him o’er his beer, 
And tells his old, traditionary tale. 

Though known to every tenant of the vale. 

Here, where of old the festal ox has fed, 
Mark’d with his weight, the mighty horns ore 
spread ! 

Some ox. O Marshall, for a board like thine. 
Where the vast master with the vast sirloin 
Vied in round magnitude — Respect I boar 
To thee, though oft the ruin of the chair. 

These, and such antique tokens that record 
The manly spirit, and the bounteous board. 

Me more delight than all the gewg^aw train, 
The whims and zigzags of a modem brain, 
More than all Asia’s marmosets to view. 

Grin, frisk, and water in the walks of Kow. 

Through these fair valleys, stranger, hast 
thou stray’d. 

By any chance, to visit Harewood’s shade. 

And seen with honest, antiquated air 
In the plain hall the magistratiol chair P 
There Herbert sat — ^The love of human kind. 
Pure light of truth, and temperance of mind. 
In the free eye the featured soul display’d. 
Honour’s strong beam, and Mercy’s melting 
shade : 

Justice that, in the rigid paths of law, 

Would still some drops from Pity’s fountain 
draw. 

Bend o’er her um with many a gen’rous fear. 
Ere his firm seal should force one orphan’s 
tear; 
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Fair equity, and reason scorning art, 

And all the sober virtues of tho heart — 

These sat with Herbert, these shall best avail 
Where statutes order, or where statutes fall. 

Be this, ye rural magistrates, your plan : 
Firm be your justice, but be friends to man. 

He whom the mighty master of this ball 
We fondly deem, or farcically call. 

To own the patriarch’s truth, however loth, 
Holds but a mansion crush’d before the moth. 

Frail in his genius, in his heart too frail, 
Bom but to err, and erring to bewail, 

Shalt thou his faults with eye severe explore, 
And give to life one human weakness more P 
Still mark if vice or nature prompts the 
deed ; 

Still mark the strong temptation and tho 
need ; 

On pressing want, on famine’s powerful call. 
At least more lenient let thy justice fall. 

For him, who, lost to every hope of life. 
Has long with fortune hold unequal strife. 
Known to no human love, no human care, 

'The friendless, homeless object of despair ; 
For the poor vagrant fool, while he complains, 
Nor from sad freedom send to sadder chains. 
Alike, if folly or misfortune brought 
’Those last of woes his evil days have wrought ; 
Believe with social mercy and with mo. 

Folly ’s misfortune in the first degree. 

Perhaps on some inhospitable shore 
Tho houseless wretch a widow’d parent boro ; 
Who then, no more by golden prospects led, 
Of the poor Indian bogg’d a leafy bed. 

Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain. 
Perhaps that parent mourn’d her soldier 
slain; 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew. 
The big drops mingling with the milk ho 
drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery, baptized in tears I 

Dr, Langhorne. — Bom 1735, Died 1779. 


931 .— gipsies. 

The gipsy race my pity rarely move ; 

Yet their strong thirst of liberty I love. 

Not Wilkes, our Freedom’s holy martyr, 
more ; 

Nor his firm phalanx of the common shore. 

For this in Norwood’s patrimonial groves 
The tawny father with his offspring roves ; 
When summer suns lead slow the sultry day. 
In mossy caves, where welling waters play, 
Fann’d by each gale that cools the fervid sl^. 
With this in ragged luxury they lie. 

at the sun the dusky elfins strain 
The sable eye, then snugging, sleep aj.ain; 
Oft as the dews of cooler evening fall, 

For their prophetic mother’s mantle oalL 


Far other cares that wand’ring mother 
wait, 

The mouth, and oft the minister of fate 

From her to hoar, in ev’ning’s friendly shade. 

Of future fortune, files the village maid, 

Draws her long-hoarded copper from its hold. 

And rusty halfpence purchase hopes of gold, 
But, ah! ye maids, beware the gipsy’s 
lures ! 

She opens not the womb of time, but yours. 

Oft has her hands tho hapless Marian wrung, 

Marian, whom Gay in sweetest strains has 
sung ! 

The parson’s mtiid — sore cause had she to 
rue 

Tho gipsy’s tongue ; the parson’s daughter 
too. 

Long had that anxious daughter sigh’d to 
know 

What Vellum’s sprncy clerk, the valley’s 
beau. 

Meant by those glances which at church he 
stole, 

Her father nodding to the psalm’s slov 
drawl ; 

Long had she sigh’d ; at length a prophet 
came, 

By many a sure i»rediction known to fame, 

To Marian known, and all she told, for true ; 

She knew tho future, for the past she knew. 

Dr, Langhorne, — Born 1735, Died 1779. 


932.— AN APPEAL FOB THE 
INDUSTKIOUS POOR. 

But still, forgot the grandeur of thy reign. 
Descend to duties meaner crowns disdain ; 
That worst oxcrescency of power forego, 

Tliat pride of kings, humanity’s first foe. 

Let ago no longer toil with feeble strife, 
Worn by long service in tho war of life ; 

Nor leave the head, that time hath whiten’d, 
bore 

To the rude insults of tho searching air ; 

Nor bid tho knee, by labour harden’d, bond, 

O thou, tho poor man’s hope, tho poor man’s 
friend ! 

If, when from heaven severer seasons fall, 
Fled from the frozen roof and mouldering 
wall. 

Each face tho picture of a winter day. 

More strong than Teniers’ pencil could por- 
tray; 

If then to thee resort the shivering train, 

Of cruel days, and cruel man complain, 

Say to thy heart (remembering him who said), 
** These people come from far, and have no 
bread.” 

Nor leave thy venal dork empower’d to 
hear; . 

The voice of want is aaored to thy ear. 
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He where no fees his sordid pen invite. 

Sports with their tears, too indolent to write ; 
Like the fed monkey in the fable, vain 
To hear more helpless animals complain. 

But chief thy notice shall one monster 
claini, 

A monster furnish’d with a human frame, 

The parish officer ! — ^though verse disdain 
Terms that deform the splendour of the 
strain ; 

It stoops to bid thee bend the brow severe* 

On the sly, pilfering, cruel overseer ; 

The shuffiing farmer, faithful to no trust. 
Ruthless as rocks, insatiate as the dust ! 

When the x>oor hind, with length of years 
decay’d, 

Leans feebly on his once-subduing spado, 
Forgot the service of his abler days, 

His profitable toil, and honest praise, 

Shall this low wretch abridge his scanty 
broad, 

This slave, whose board his former labours 
spread P 

When harvest’s burning suns and sickening 
air 

From labour’s unbraced hand the grasp’d hook 
tear. 

Where shall the helpless family be fed, 

That vainly languish for a father’s broad ? 

See the polo mother, sunk with grief and care. 
To the proud farmer fearfully repair ; 

Soon to bo sent with insolence away, 

Referr’d to vestries, and a distant day ! 
Referr’d — ^to perish ! — Is my verse severe P 
Unfriendly to the human character P 
Ah ! to this sigh of sad experience trust : 

The truth is rigid, but the tale is just. 

If in thy courts this caitiff wretch appear, 
Think not that patience were a virtue hero. 
His low-born pride with honest rage control ; 
Smite his hard heart, and shake his reptile 
soul. 

But, hapless ! oft through fear of future 
woe, 

And certain vengeance of th’ insulting foe. 

Oft, ore to thee the poor prefer their prayer. 
The last extremes of penury they bear, 

Wouldst thou then raise thy patriot office 
higher. 

To something more than magistrate aspire P 
And, left each poorer, pettier chase behind, 
Step nobly forth, the friend of human kind P 
The game I start courageously pursue ! 

Adieu to fear ! to insolence adieu ! 

And first we’ll range this mountain’s stormy 
side. 

Where the rude winds the 8hex)hord’s roof 
deride. 

As meet no more the wintry blast to bear. 
And all the wild hostilities of air. 

— ^That roof have I remember’d many a year ; 
It once gave refuge to a hunted deer — 

Here, in those days, we found an aged 
pair 

But rime imtenants-*-ha ! what seost thou 
there P 


“ Horror I — ^by Heaven, extended on a bed 
Of nfJeed fern, two human creatures dead ! 
Embracing as alive ! — ah, no ! — ^no life S* 

Cold, breathless ! ” 

’Tis the shepherd and his wife. 
I knew the scene, and brought thee to behold 
What speaks more strongly than the story 
told. 

They died through want — 

“ By every power I swear, 
If the wretch treads the earth, or breathes the 
air. 

Through whose default of duty, or design, 
These victims fell, ho dies.” 

They fell by thine. 
“ Infernal ! — ^Mine ! — by — ” 

Swear on no pretence : 
A swearing justice wants both graco and 
sense. 

Dr. Lang home. — Bom 1735, Died 1779. 


933.— mercy should have 

MITIGATED JUSTICE. 

Unnumbor’d objects ask thy honest care. 
Beside the orphan’s tear, tho widow’s prayer : 
Far as thy power can save, thy bounty bless, 
Unnnmber’d evils coll for thy rodross. 

Seost thon afar yon solitary thorn, 

Whoso aged limbs tho heath’s wild winds have 
torn ? 

While yet to cheer the homeward shepherd’s 
eye, 

A few seem straggling in tho evening sky ! 

Not many suns have hasten’d down the day, 
Or blushing moons immersed in clouds their 
way. 

Since there, a scone that stain’d their sacred 
light 

With horror stopp’d a felon in his flight : 

A babe just bom that signs of life oxprost, 
Lay naked o’er the mother’s lifeless breast. 
The pitying robber, conscious that, pursued, 
He had no time to waste, yet stood and 
view’d ; 

To the next cot the trembling infant boro, 
And gave a part of what ho stole before ; 

Nor known to him tho wretches were, nor 
dear. 

He felt as man, and dropp’d a human tear. 

For other treatment she who broathloss lay. 
Found from a viler animal of prey. 

Worn with long toil on many a painful 
road. 

That toil increased by nature’s growing load, 
When evening brought the friendly hour of 
rest. 

And all the mother throng’d about her breast. 
The ruffian officer opposed her stay, 

And, oru^, bore her in her pangs away, 

« 
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So for beyond the town's last limits drove, 
That to letum wore hopeless, had she strove, 
Abandon'd there— with famine, pain and cold, 
And angroish, she expired — ^the rest I’ve told. 
“ Now let me swear. For by my soul’s last 
sigh. 

That thief shall live, that overseer shall die.” 
Too late! — ^his life the generous robber 
paid. 

Lost by that pity which his steps delay’d ! 

No soul-discerning Mansfield sat to hear. 

No Hd(tford bore his prayer to mercy’s oar ; 
No liberal justice first assign’d the gaol, 

Or urged, as Oamplin woidd have urged, his 

t^e. 

Or. Langliome. — Bom 1735, Died 1779. 


934.— A PABEWELL TO THE VALLEY 
OF IRWAN. 

Farewell the fields of Irwan’s vale, 

My infant years whoro Fancy led, 

And soothed mo with the western gale, 

Her wild dreams waving round my head, 

While the blithe blackbird told his tale. 

Farewell the fields of Ir wan’s vale ! 

The primrose on the valley’s side, 

The green thyme on the mountain’s head, 

The wanton rose, the daisy idod, 

The wilding’s blossom blushing red ; 

No longer 1 thoir sweets inhale. 

Farewell the fields of Ir wan’s vale ! 

How oft, witliih yon vacant shade, 

Has evening closed my careless eye ! 

How oft along those banks I’ve stray’d, 

And watch’d the wave that wander’d by ; 

Full long their loss shall T bewail. 

Farewell the fields of Ir wan’s vole ! 

Yet still, within yon vacant grove, 

To mark the close of parting daSy ; 

Along yon flowery banks to rove. 

And watch the wave that winds away , 

Fair Fancy sure shall never fail. 

Though fax from these and Irwan’s vale. 

Dr, Langliome. — Bom 1735, Died 1779. 


935.— OWEN OP CABBON. 

I. 

On Carron’s side the primrose pale, 

Why does it wear a purple hue ? 

Ye maidens fair of Marlivale, 

Why stream your ejjes with pity's dew ? 


'Tis all with gentle Owen's blood 
That purple grows the primrose pale ; 

That pii^ pours the tender flood 
From each fair eye in Marlivale. 

The evening star sat in his eye, 

The sun his golden tresses gave, 

Tho north’s pure morn her orient dye, 

To him who rests in yonder grave ! 

Beneath no high, historic stone. 

Though nobly bom, is Owen laid ; 

Stretch’d on tho greenwood’s lap alone, 
Ho sleeps beneath the waving shade. 

There many a flowery race hath sprung, 
And fled before tho mountain gale, 

Since first his simple dirge ho sung ; 

Ye maidens fair of Marlivale ! 

Yet still, when May with fragrant feet 
Hath wander’d o’er your meads of gold, 

That dirge I hoar so simply sweet 
Far echo’d from each evening fold. 


11 . 

’Twas in tho pride of William’s day. 

When Scotland’ H honours flourish’d still, 

That Moray’s earl, with mighty sway. 

Bare rule o’er many a Highland hill. 

And far for him thoir fruitful store 
Tho fairer plains of Curron spread ; 

In fortune rich, in offspring poor. 

An only daughter crown d his bod. 

Oh ! write not poor — the wealth that flows 
In waves of gold round India’s throne, 

All in her shining breast that glown, 

To Ellen’s chariiis, were earth and stone. 

For her the youth of Scotland sigh’d, 

Tho Frenchman gay, tho Spaniard grave, 

And foinootber Italy applied. 

And many an English baron brave. 

In vain by foreign arts assail’d. 

No foreign loves her breast beguile. 

And England’s honest valour fail’d, 

Paid with a cold, but courteous smile. 

Ah ! woe to thee, young Nithisdalo, 

That o’er thy check those roses stray’d, 

Thy breath, tho violet of the vale, 

Thy voice, the music of the shade ! 

“ Ah ! woe to thee, that Ellen’s love 
Alone to thy soft tale would yield ! 

For soon those gentle arms shall prove 
The confllot of a ruder field,” 

'Twas thus a wayward sister spoke, 

And cast a rueful glance behind, 

As from her dim woqd-glen she iSroke, 
And mounted on moaning wind. 
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She spoke and Tanish’d — more unmoved 
Than Moray's rooks, when storms invest, 
The valiant youth by Ellon loved. 

With aught that fear or fate suggest. 

For love, methinks, hath power to raise 
The soul beyond a vulgar state ; 

Th’ unoonquer’d banners ho displays 
Control our fears and fix our fate. 

III. 

'Twas when, on summer's softest eve, 

Of clouds that wander'd west away, 
Twilight with gentle hand did weave 
Her fairy robe of night and day ; 

When all the mountain gales were still. 

And the waves slept against the shore, 

And the sun, sunk beneath the hill. 

Left his last smile on Lammermore ; 

Led by those waking dreams of thought 
That warm tlie young unpractised breast, 
Her wonted bower sweet Ellen sought, 

And Carron murmur'd near, and soothed her 
into rest. 

IV. 

There is some kind and courtly sprite 
That o'er the realm of fancy reigns, 

Throws sunshine on the mask of night. 

And smiles at slumber's powerless chains ; 

'Tis told, and I believe the tale, 

At this soft hour that sprite was there, 

And spread with fairer fiowers the vale. 

And fill'd with sweeter sounds the air. 

A bower he framed (for he could frame 
What long might weary mortal wight : 
Swift as the lightning's rapid flame 
Darts on the unsuspecting sight). 

Such bower he framed with magic hand, 

As well that wizard bard hath wove, 

In scenes where fair Armida’s wand 
Waved all the witcheries of love : 

Yet was it wrought in simple show ; 

Nor Indian mines nor orient shores 
Had lent their glories here to glow. 

Or yielded here their shining stores. 

All round a poplar's trembling arms 

The wild rose wound her damask flower ; 
The woodbine lent her spicy charms, 

That loves to weave the lover’s bower. 

The ash, that courts the mountain-air, 

In all her painted blooms array’d, 

The wilding's blossom blushing fair. 

Combined to form the flowery shade. 

With thyme that loves the brown hill’s breast. 
The oowslip’a sweet, reclining head, 

The violet of sky-woven vest, 

Was all the fairy ground bespread. ’ 


But who is he, whose looks so fair 
Adown his manly shoulders flow ? 

Beside him lies the hunter’s spear. 

Beside him sleeps the warrior’s bow. 

He bends to Ellen — (gentle sprite ! 

Thy sweet seductive arts forbear). 

He courts her arms with fond delight. 

And instant vanishes in air. 

V. 

Hast thou not found at early dawn 
Some soft ideas melt away, 

If o’er sweet vale, or flow’ry lawn. 

The sprite of dreams hath bid thee stray ? 

Hast thou not some fair object seen. 

And, when the fleeting form was past. 

Still on thy memory found its mien. 

And felt the fond idea last P 

Thou hast — and oft the pictured view. 

Seen in some vision counted vain. 

Has struck thy wond'ring eye anew, 

And brought the long-lost dream again. 

With warrior-bow, with hunter's spear. 

With locks adown his shoulder spread. 
Young Nithisdale is ranging near — 

He’s ranging near yon mountain’s head. 

Scarce had one pale moon pass'd away, 

And fill’d her silver urn again. 

When in the devious chase to stray, 

Afar from all his woodland train. 

To Carron’ B banks his fate consign'd ; 

And, all to shun the fervid hour, 

He sought some friendly shade to find. 

And found the visionary bower. 

VI. 

Led by the golden star of love, 

Sweet Ellen took her wonted way. 

And in the deep defending grove 

Sought refuge from the fervid day — 

Oh ! — ^who is he whose ringlets fair 
Disorder'd o’er his green vest flow. 
Reclined to rest — whoso sunny hair 

Half hides the fair cheek’s ardent glow ? 

’Tis he, that sprite’s illusive guest, 

(Ah me ! that sprites can fate control f) 
That lives still imaged on her breast. 

That lives still pictured in her soul. 

As when some gentle spirit fled 
Prom earth to breathe Elysian air. 

And, in the train whom wo call dead. 
Perceives its long-loved partner there ; 

Soft, radden pleasure rashes o’er, 

Resistless, o’er its airy frame. 

To And its future fate restore 
The object of its former flame : 
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So Ellen stood-— lose power to move 
Had he, who, bound in slumber's chain, 
Seem'd hap’ly o'er his hills to rove, 

And wind woodland chase ag^ain. 

She stood, but trembled — ^mingled fear. 

And fond delight, and melting love. 

Seized all her soul ; she came not near, 

She came not near that fated grove. 

She strives to flly — ^from wizard's wand 
As woU might powerless captive fly — 

The new-cropt flower falls from her hand — 
Ah ! fall not with that flower to die ! 

VII. 

Hast thou not seen some azure gleam 
Smile in the morning's orient eye, 

And skirt the reddening cloud's soft beam 
What time the sun was hasting nigh P 

Thou hast — and thou canst fancy well 
As any Muse that meets thine oar, 

The Boul-sct eye of Nitlnsdalc, 

When, waked, it fix'd on Ellon near. 

Silent they gazed — that silence broke : 

“ Hail, goddess of these groves (ho cried), 
O let mo wear thy gentle yoke ! 

O lot mo in thy service bide ! 

For thee I'll climb tho mountains steep, 
Unwearied chase t lie destined i)roy ; 

For thee I'll pierce thcj wild wood deep. 

And part tho sprays that vex thy way. 

For thee " — “ O stranger, cease," she said, 
And swift away, like Daphne, flew ; 

But Daphne’s flight was not delay’d 
By aught that to her bosom grew. 

VIII. 

^Twas Atalanta's golden fruit, 

The fond idea that confined 
Fair Ellen's steps, and bless’d his suit, 
Who was not for, not far behind. 

O love ! within those golden vales, 

Those gonial airs where thou wast bom. 
Where nature, listening thy soft tales. 
Leans on tho rosy breast of mom ; 

WThore the sweet smiles, tho graces dwell, 
And tender sighs the heart remove, 

In silent eloquence to tell 

Thy tale, O soul-subduing love ! 

Ah ! wherefore should grim rage be nigh, 
And dark distrust, with changeful face, 
And jealousy’s reverted eye 

Be near thy fair, thy favour'd place ? 

IX. 

Earl Barnard was of high degree. 

And lord of many a lowland hind ; 

And long for Ellen love had he, 

Had love, hut not gf gentle kind. 


From Moray's halls 1^ absent hour 
He watch'd with alia miser's oare ; 

The wide domain, the princely dower 
Made Ellen more than Ellen fair. 

Ah wretch I to think the liberal soul 
May thus with fair affection part ! 

Though Lothian's vales thy sway control. 
Know, Lothian is not worth one heart. 

Studious he marks her absent hour. 

And, winding far where Carron flows, 

Sudden he sees the fated bower, 

And rod rage on his dark brow glows. 

For who is he ? — 'Tis Nithisdale ! 

And that fair form with arm reclined 

On his ? — 'Tis Ellen of the vale, 

*Tia she (O powers of vengeance !) kind. 

Should he that vengeance swift pursue P 
No — that would ^1 his hopes destroy ; 

Moray would vanish from his view, 

And rob him of a miser’s joy. 

Unseen to Moray’s halls ho hies — 

Ho calls his slaves, his ruffian band. 

And, " Haste to yonder groves," he cries, 

** And ambush’d He by Carron* s strand. 

Wliat time yo mark from bower or glen 
A gentle lady take her way, 

To (Hstanco due, and far from ken, 

Allow her lougrth of time to stray. 

Then ransack straight that range of groves — 
With hunter's spear, and vest of green, 

If chance a rosy stripling roves, — 

Yo well can aim your arrows keen." 

And now tho mifian slaves are nigh, 

And Ellen takes her homeward way : 

Though stay'd by many a tender sigh, 

She can no longer, longer stay. 

Fonsive, against yon poplar pale 
The lover loans his gentle heart, 

Itevolving many a tender tale, 

And wond'riug still how they could part. 

Throe arrows pierced the desert air, 

Ere yet his tender dreams depart; 

And one struck deep his forehead fair, 

And one wont through his gentle hear^ 

Love’s waking dream is lost in sleep — 

He Ues beneath yon poplar poJe ; 

Ah ! could we marvel yo should weep. 

Ye maidens fair of Maxlivale 1 


X. 

When all the mountain gales were still, 
And the wave slept against th 0 shore, 
And the sun, sunk beneath the hill, 

Left ids last smile on Lammermore ; 
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Sweet Ellen takes her jironied way 
Along the fairy-featurod valo : 

Bright o’er his wave does Carron play, 

And soon she’ll meet her Nithisdolo. 

She’ll meet him soon — ^for, at her sight. 

Swift as the mountain door ho sped ; 

Tho evening shodos will sink in night— 
Whore art thou, loitering lover, fled P 

O ! she will ohide thy trifling stay. 

E'en now tho soft reproach she frames : 

“ Con lovers brook such long delay P 
Lovers that boast of ardent flamos 1 ” 

Ho comes not — weary with tho chase. 

Soft slumber o’er his u.YcUds throws 
Her veil — wo’U steal one dear embrace, 

We’ll gently stonl on his repose. 

This is tho bower — we’ll softly iread — 

Ho sloops beneath yon poplar pale — 
Lover, if e’er thy heart has bled, 

Thy heart will far forego my tale ! 

XI. 

Ellon is not in princely bower, 

She’s not in Moray’s splendid train ; 

Tlieir mistress dear, at midnight hour. 

Her weeping maidens seek in vain. 

Her pillow swells not deep with down ; 

For her no balms their sweets oxholo : 

Her limbs are on tho pale turf thrown, 
Press’d by her lovely cheek as pale. 

On that fair cheek, that flowing hair, 

Tho broom its yellow leaf hath shod. 

And the chill iiiountain's early air 

Blows wildly o’er her beauteous head. 

As the soft star of orient day, 

When clouds involve his rosy light. 

Darts through tho gloom a transient ray. 
And loaves tho world once more to night : 

Eeturning life illumes her oyo, 

And slow its languid orb unfolds, — 

What arc those bloody arrows nigh P 
Sure, bloody arrows she beholds ! 

What was that form so ghastly pale, 

That low beneath the poplar lay ? — 

’Twos some poor youth — “ Ah, Nithisdale ! ” 
She said, and silent sunk away. 

XII. 

The mem is on the mountains spread, 

^e woodlark trills his liquid strain — 

Oon mom’s sweet musio rouse tho dead P 
Give the set eye its soul again ? 

A shepherd of that gentler mind 
Whidh nature not profusely yields, 

Seeks in these lonely shades to find 
Some wanderer from his little fields. 


Aghast ho stands — ^and simple fear 
O’er all his paly visage glides — 

** Ah mo ! what moans this misery here P 
What fato this lady fair betides P ” 

Ho bears her to his friendly home, 

When life, ho finds, has but retired : — 
With haste ho frames tho lover’s tomb. 
For his is quite, is quite expired ! 


XIIT. 

“ O hide mo in thy humble bower,” 

Eeturning late to life,* she said ; 

“ I’ll bind thy crook with many a flower ; 

With many a rosy wreath thy head. 

Good shepherd, haste to yonder grove, 

And, if my love asleep is laid, 

Oh ! wake h^m not ; but softly move 
Some pillow to that gentle head. ^ 

Sure, thou wilt know him, shepherd swain. 

Thou know’st the sun-rise o’er tho sea — 

But oh ! no lamb in oil thy train 
Was o’er so mild, so mild as he.” 

’ “ His head is on the wood-moss laid ; 

I did not wake his slumber deep — 

• Sweet sing the redbreast o’er tho shade — 

Why, gentle lady, would you weep ? ” 

As flowers that fade in burning day, 

At evening find tho dew-drop dear, 

But fiercer feel the noontide ray, 

When soften’d by tho nightly tear ; 

Eeturning in tho flowing tear. 

This lovely flower, more sweet than they. 

Found her fair soul, and, wand’ ring near, 

Tho stranger, reason, cross’d her way. i 

I 

Found her fair soul — ^Ah ! so to find I 

Was but more dreadful grief to know I i 

Ah ! sure tho privilege of mind j 

Cannot bo worth the wish of woo ! t 


XIV. 

On melancholy’s silent um 
A softer shade of sorrow falls. 

Blit Ellon can no more return, 

No more return to Moray’s halls. 

Beneath the low and lonely shade 
The slow-consuming hour she’ll weep. 

Till nature seeks her last left aid 
In the sad sombrous arms of sleep. 

** These jewels, all unmeet for me, 

Shalt thou,” she said, ‘‘good shepherd, take : 

These gems will purchase gold for thee, 

And these be thine for Ellen’s sake. 

So fail thou not, at eve or mom,> 

The rosemary’s pale bough to Ming** 

Thou kiiow’st where 1 was found forlorn*-* 
Where t^ou hast beafd the redbreast sing. 


From 17d? to 1780.] 


OWEN OF CABBON. 


[Db. Lakorobnb. 


Heedful TU tend thy floeks the while, 

Or aid thy shepherdess’s care. 

For 1 will share her humble toU, 

And 1 her friendly roof will shore.” 

XV. 

And now two longsome years are past 
In luxury of lonely pain — 

The lovely mourner, found at last. 

To Moray’s halls is borne again. 

Yet has she loft one object dear. 

That wears love’s sunny eye of joy — 

Is Nithisdale reviving here ? 

Or is it but a shophord’s boy P 

By Carron’s side, a shepherd’s boy, 

Ho binds his vale-ilowers with the reed ; 

Ho wears lovo’s sunny eye of joy, 

And birth he little seems to heed. 

XVI. 

But ah ! no more his infant sleep 
Closes beneath a mother’s smile, 

^ Who, only when it closed, would weep, 
And yield to tender woe the while. 

-No more, with fond attention dear, 

She seeks th* unspoken wish to find ; 

No more shall she, with pleasure’s tear, 

See the soul waxing into mind. 

XVII. 

Does nature bear a tyrant’s breast ? 

Is sho the friend of stem control P 

Wears she the despot’s purple vest P 
Or fetters sho tho froe-born soul P 

Where, worst of tyrants, is thy claim 
In chains thy children’s breasts to bind ? 

Oavest thou the Promethean flamo P 
Tlie incommunicable mind P 

Thy offspring are groat nature’s — free, 

And of her fair dominion heirs ; 

Each privilege she gives to thee ; 

Know, that each privilege is theirs. 

They have thy feature, wear thine eye. 
Perhaps some feelings of thy heart ; 

And wilt thou their loved hearts deny 
To act their fair, their proper part P 

XVIII. 

The lord of Lothiaa’a fertile vale, 

Hl-fated EUen, blaima thy hand ; 

Thou'know’st nc^ that thy Nithisdale 
Was low laid by his ruffian band. 

And Moray, with unfather’d eyes, 

Fix’d on fair Lothian’s fertile ^e, 

Attends his human sacrifioe. 

Without the Gredad painter’s veil. 


O married love ! thy bUrd shall own, 

Where two oongenial souls unite. 

Thy golden chain inlaid with down, 

Thy lamp withheaven’sown splendour bright. 

Bnt of no radiant sta'r of love, 

O Hymen ! smile on tby fair rite. 

Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove. 

Thy lamp a sad so]>nlchral light. 

j XIX. 

' And now has time’s slow wandering wing 

Borne many a year unmark’ d with speed— 
Whore i« tho boy by Carron's spring, 

Who bound his vale-flowers witli the reed P 

Ah mo ! those flowers ho binds no more ; 

No early charm returns again ; 

Tho parent, nature, keeps in store 
Her best joys for her little train. 

No longer heed tho sunbeam bright 
That plays on Cnrron’s breast ho can, 
Boason has lent her quiv’ring light, 

And shown tho chequer’d field of man. 

XX. 

As the first human heir of earth 
With pensive eye himself survey’d, 

And, all unconscious of his birth. 

Sat thoughtful oft in Eden’s shade ; 


xxi. 

“ Why is this crook adorn’d with gold ? 
Why am I tales of ladies told P 
Why does no labour mo employ, 

If I am but a shepherd’s boy P 

A silken vest like mine so green 
In shepherd’s hut I have not seen — 

Why should I in such vesture joy, 

If I am but a shepherd’s boy P 

I know it is no shepherd’s art 
His written meaning to impart — 

They teach me sure an idle toy. 

If I am but a shepherd’s boy, 

This bracelet bright that binds my arm — 
It could not come from shepherd’s farm ; 
It only would that arm annoy. 

If I were bnt a shepherd’s boy. 

And O thou silent picture fair. 

That lovest to smile upon me there, 

O say, and fiU my heart with joy. 

That I am not a shepherd’s b^.” 

xxiz. 

Ah, lovely youth ! thy tender lay 
May not thy gwtle^life pvoloni^: , 

Seest thou yon night&gide a prey ? 

The fierce hawk hovering o’er his song? 


In pensive thought so Owen stray’d 
Wild Carron’s lonely woods among, 
And once within their greonost glade, 
Ho fondly framed his simple song ; 



DiL liAJTQBOBNB.] 


OWEN OF CABBON. 


[SrsTSE PimiOD.- 


His little heart is large with love t 
He sweetly hails his eireziing star ; 

And fate’s more pointed arrows more, 
Insidious, from his eye afar. 

XXllI. 

The shepherdess, whose kindly care 

Had watch’d o’er Owen’s infant breath. 

Must now their silent mansions share, 

Whom time loads calmly down to death. 

0 tell mo, parent if thou art, 

What is this lovely picture dear ? 

Why wounds its mournful eye my heart ? 
Why flows from mine th’ unbidden tear ? ” 

“ Ah, youth ! to leave thee loth am I, 

Though I be not thy parent dear ; 

And wouldst thou wish, or ore 1 die. 

The story of thy birth to hoar ? 

But it will make theo much bewail, 

And it will make thy fair eye swell — ” 

She said, and told tho woesome tale, 

As sooth as shepherdess might toll. 

XXIV. 

Tho hoart that sorrow doom’d to share 
lias worn tho frequent seal of woo, 

Its sad impressions looms to bear, 

And flnds full oft its ruin slow. 

But when that zoal is first imprest, 

Whon tho young hoart its xiain shall try. 

From tho soft, yielding, trombling broast, 

Oft sooms tho startled soul to fly : 

Yet fled not Owen’s — wild amiizo 
In palcnoss olothod, and lifted hands. 

And horror’s dread unmoauing gaze, 

Mark tho poor statue as it stands. 

Tho simple guardian of his life 

Look’d wistful for the tear to glide ; 

Bnt, whon slio saw his tearless strife, 
shout, she lent him one and died. 

XXV. 

“No, I am not a shepherd’s boy,” 

Awaking from his dream, ho said ; 

•• Ah, whore .is now the promised joy 
Of this r — for ever, ever fled ! 

O pioturo dear ! — ^for her loved sake 
How fondly could my heart bewail ! 

My friendly shepherdess, 0 wake, 

And tell mo more of this sud tale. 

O tell mo more of this sad tale — 

No ; thou enjoy thy gentle sleep ! 

And I will go to Lothian's vole, 

And more than all her waters weep.” 

XXVI. 

Owen to Lothian’s vale is fled— 

Earl pomard’s lofty towers appear— 

0 1 art thou there ? ** the full heart said, 

“ O I art thou there, my parent dear P ” 


3fes, she is there : from idle state 
0£t has she stole her hour to weep ; 
Think how she “ by thy cradle sat,” 

And how she “ fondly saw thee sleep.’* 

Now tries his trembling hand to frame 
Full many a tender lino of love ; 

And still ho blots the parent’s name, 

For that, he fears, might fatal prove. 

XXVII. 

O’or a fair fountain’s smiling side 

Beclinod a dim tower, clad with moss, 
Where every bird was wont to bide, 

That languish’d for its partner’s loss. 

This scene ho chose, this scene assign’d 
A parent’s first embrace to wait. 

And many a soft foar fill’d his mind, 
Anxious for his fond letter’s fate. 

The hand that bore those lines of love, 

Tho w oil-informing bracolet bore — 

Ah ! may they not unprosperous x>rove ! 

Ah ! safely pass yon dangerous door ! 

XXVIII. 

“ She comes not ; — can she then delay ? ” 
Cried tho fair youth, and dropt a tear— 
“ Whatever filial love could say, 

To her I said, and call’d her door. 

Sho comes — Oh ! no — encircled round, 

’Tis some rude chiof with many a spear. 
My haploss tale that earl has found — 

Ah mo ! my heart ! — for her I fear.” 

His tender tale that carl had read, 

0.r ore it reach’d his lady’s oyo j 
His dark brow wears a cloud of red, 

In rage ho deems a rival nigh. 

XXIX. 

’Tis o’er — those locks that waved in gold, 
Tliat waved odown those cheeks so fair, 
Wreathed in the gloomy tyrant’s hold. 
Hang from the sever’d head in air ! 

That streaming head ho joys to bear 
In horrid guise to Lothian’s halls I 
Bids his grim ruffians place it there, 

Erect upon the frowning walls. 

The fatal tokens forth he drew — 

“ Know’st thou these — Ellon of the vale 
The pictured bracelet soon she knew. 

And soon her lovely cheek grew pale. 

Tho trembling viotim straight he led. 

Ere yet her soul’s first fear was o’er ; 

He {minted to the ghastly head— 

She saw — and sunk to rise no more. 

Dr, Langhorne,''~~iBoTn 1735, Di^d 1779* 


JPVo:» l;72Vfo 1780.] O NANNY, VWLT THOU GANG WI* ME. [Db. Thomas Pbrct. 


936.— A LAWYBH’S FAHEWELL TO ftlS 
MUSE. 

As, by some tyrant’s stern command, 

A wretch forsf^es his native land. 

In foreign climes condemn’d to roam 
An endless exile from his home ; 

Pensive he treads the destined way. 

And dreads to go ; nor dares to stay ; 

Till on some neighbouring mountain’s brow 
He stops, and turns his eyes below ; 

There, molting at tho well-kno\vn view, 

Drops a lost tear, and bids adieu : 

So 1, thus doom’d from thee to part, 

• Gay queen of fancy and of art, 

Keluctant move, with doubtful mind, 

Oft stop, and often look behind. 

Companion of my tender age. 

Serenely gay, and sweetly sage, 

How blithesome wo were wont to rovo. 

By verdant hill or shady grove. 

Whore fervent bees, with humming voice. 
Around the honied oak rejoice. 

And aged elms, with awful bond, 

In long cathedral walks extend ! 

Lull’d by the lapse of gliding floods, 

• Cheer’d by the warbling of the woods, 

How blest my days, my thoughts how free. 

In sweet society with thee ! 

Then all was joyous, all was young. 

And years unheeded roll’d along : 

But now the pleasing dream is o’er. 

These scenes must charm me now no more ; 
Lost to tho fields, and torn from you — 
Farewell ! — a long, a last adieu. 

Mo wrangling courts, and stubborn law, 

To smoko, and crowds, and cities draw : 

There selfish faction rules the day, 

And pride and avarice throng tho way ! 
Diseases taint tho murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare ; 

Loose Kevolry, and Biot bold, 

In frighted streets their orgies hold ; 

Or, whore in Bilenco all is drown’d. 

Foil Murder walks his lonely round ; 

No room for peace, no room for you; 

Adieu, celestial nymph, adieu ! 

Shakspero, no more thy sylvan son, 

Nor all tho art of Addison, 

Pope’s heaven-strung lyre, nor Wcdlor’a 
ease, . 

Nor Milton’s mighty self most please : 
Instead of those, a formal band 
In furs and coifs around mo stand ; 

With sounds uncouth and accents dry. 

That grate the soul of harmony, 

Each pedant sage unlocks his store 
Of mystic, dark, discordant lore. 

And points with tottering hand the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze. 

There, in a winding close retreat. 

Is justice doom’d to fix her seat ; 

There, fenced by bulwarks of the law. 

She keeps the wondering world in awe ; 

And there, from vulgar sight retired, 

Like eastern q^ieen, is more admired* 


Oh let mo pierce the secret shade 
Whore dwells the venerable maid ! 

There humbly mark, with reverend awe, 

The guardian of Britannia’s law ; 

Unfold with joy her saored page. 

The united boast of many an age ; 

Whero, mix’d, yet uniform, appears 
Tho wisdom of a thousand years. 

In that pure spring the bottom view, 

Clear, deep, and regularly true ; 

And other doctrines thence imbibe 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe ; 

Observe how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rulaof right ; 

See countless wheels distinctly tend 
By varions laws to one great end ; 

While mighty Alfred’s piercing soul 
Pervodos and regulates tho whole. 

Then welcomo business, welcome strife, 
Welcome the cares, tho thorns of life, 

Tlio visage wan, the pore-blind sight, 

Tho toil by day, tho lamp at night, 

Tho todious forms, the solemn jirato, 

Tho pert dispute, tho dull debate, 

The drowsy bench, tho babbling hall, 

For thee, fair Justice, welcome all ! 

Thus, though my noon of life be post. 

Yet let my setting sun, nt last. 

Find out the still, the rural cell, 

Whore sago retirement loves to dwell ! 

There lot mo taste the homefolt bliss 
Of iniiocenco and inward peace ; 

Untainted by the guilty bribe, 

Uncursed amid the harpy tribe ; 

No orphan’s cry to wound my ear ; 

My honour and my conscience clear. 

Thus may I calmly meet my cud, 

Thus to the grave in peoco descend. 

Sir William Blackstone . — 
lio'tm 1723, Died 1780. 


93^,^, nanny, WILT THOU GANG 
WI’ ME. 

O, Nanny, wilt thou gang wi* me, 

Nor sigh to leave tho flaunting town F 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown P 
Noe langer drest in silken sheen, 

Nao langer dock’d wi’ jewels raro. 

Say, const thou quit each courtly scene,. 
'VVliere thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

O, Nanny, when thou’rt far awa, 

Wilt thou not cost a look behind ?* 

Say, const thou face the flaky snow, 

Nor shrink before the winter wind ? 

O can that soft and gentle mien 
Severest hardships learn to bear, * 

Not, sad, regret each conUly scene, 

YHiere thou wert f aixelt of the fair ? 
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0» Nanny, oanst thou Ioto bo troe, 

Through perils keen wr me to gae P 
Or, when thy swain mishap shall roe, 

To share with him the pang of wae P 
Say, should disease or pain befall. 

Wilt thou assume the nurse’s oare. 

Nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall. 

Where thou wort fairest of the fair P 

And when at last thy love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath P 
Wilt thou repress each strugglixig sigh. 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 
Ahd wilt thou o'er his much-loved clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear P 
Nor then regret those scenes, so gay, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

J>r. Thomas Percy. — Bom 1728, Died 1811. 


938 ._TH£ FRIAB OF OBBEBS GBAY. 

It was a friar of orders gray 
Walk’d forth to tell his beads, 

And he mot with a lady fair, 

Clad in a pilgrim’s weeds. 

Now Christ tlioo save, thou reverend friar ! 
I pray thee tell to me, 

If evcor at yon holy shrine 
My true love thou didst see.” 

” And how should I know your true love 
^ From many another one ? ” 

** Oh I by his cookie hat and staff, 

And by his sandal shoon : 

Bat chiefly by his face and mien. 

That wore so fair to view. 

His flaxen looks that sweetly curl’d, 

And eyes of lovely blue.” 

** O lady, he is dead and gone ! 

Lady, he’s dead and gone ! 

At his head a green grass turf, 

And At his heels a stone. 

Within these holy oloisterii long 
He languish’d, and he died, 

Lamenth^ of a lady’s love, 

And *pUiining of her pride. « 

< Here bore him barefaced on bis bier 
Six proper youths and tall ; 

And many a tear bedew'd his grave 
Within yon Idrkyard waU.” 

And art thou dead, thou gentle youth — 
And art thou dead oud gone P 
And didst thou die for love of me P 
Break, cruel heart of stone ! ” 

“ O weep not, lady, weep not so, 

Some ghostly comfort seek : 

Let not vain sorrow rive tliy heart. 

Nor tears bodow thy cheek.” 

a 


** O do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow now reprove ; 

For I have lost the aweetest youth 
That e’er won lady’s love. 

And now, alas ! for thy sad loss 
I’ll evermore weep and sigh ; 

For thee 1 only wish’d to live, 

For thee I wish to die.” 

‘‘ Weep no more, lady, weep no more ; 

Thy sorrow is in vain : 

For violets pluck'd, the sweetest shower 
Will ne’er make grow again. 

Our joys as winged dreams do fly ; 

Yfhj then should sorrow last P 
Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 

Grieve not for what is past.” 

0 say not so, thou holy friar ! 

1 pray thee say not so ; 

For since my true love died for me, 

’Tis meet my tears should flow. 

And will ho never come again — 

Will ho ne’er come again P 
Ah, no I ho Is dead, and laid in his grave, 
For over to remain. 

His cheek was redder than the rose — 

The oomelieat youth was ho ; 

But he is dead and laid in his grave, 

Alas I and woe is me.” 

“ Sigh no moro, lady, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot on sea, and one on land, 

To one thing constant never. 

Hadst thou been fond, he had boon false, 
And left thee sad and heavy ; 

For young men over were fickle found, 

Since summer trees were leafy.” 

Now say not so, thon holy friar, 

I pray thee say not so ; 

My love he had the truest heart — 

O he was ever true ! 

And art thou dead, thou much-loved youth 
And didst thou die for mo P 
Then farewell home ; for evermore 
A pilgpnm I will be. ' 

But first upon my true love’s grave 
My weary limbs 1*11 lay. 

And thrioe I’ll kiss the green gross turf 
That wraps his breathless clay.” 

Yet stay, fair lady, rest a while 
Beneath this cloister wall ; 

The odd wind through the hawthorn blows, 
And drizzly rain foil.” 

O stay me not, thou holy friar, 

O stay me not, I pray ; 

No driz^ rain that falls on me 
Gan wash my fault away.” 
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** Yet stay, fair lady, tom a-gain, 

And d]^ those pearly tears ; 

For see, l^neath this gown of ih^ay, 

Thy own true love appears. 

Here, foroed by grief and hopeless love, 

These holy weeds I sought ; 

And here, amid these lonely walls, 

To end zny days 1 thought. 

But haply, for my year of grace 
Is not yet pass’d away. 

Might 1 still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay.” 

“ Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart ; 

For since I’ve found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part.” 

Dr. Thomas Percy, — Pom 1728, Died 1811. 


939.— -THE CAVE. 

The wind is up, the field is bare, 

Some hermit lead me to his cell, 

Where Contemplation, lonely fair. 

With bless’d content has chose to dwell. 

Behold ! it opens to my sight. 

Dark in the rock, beside the fiood ; 

Dry fern around obstructs the light ; 

The winds above it move the wood. 

Beflooted in the lake, I see 

The downward mountains and the skies. 
The flying bird, the waving tree, 

The goats that on the hill arise. 

The gray-cloak’ d herd drives on the cow, 
The fdow-paced fowler walks the heath ; 
A freckled pointer scours the brow ; 

A musing shepherd stands beneath. 

Curved o’er the min of an oak. 

The woodman lifts his axe on high ; 

The hills re-echo to the stroke ; 

I see — 1 see the shivers fly ! 

Some rural maid, with apron full, 

Brings fuel to the homely flame ; 

I see the smoky columns roll, 

And, through the chinky hut, the beam. 

Beside a stone o’ergrown with moss. 

Two well-mot hunters talk at ease ; 
Three i^mting dogs beside repose ; 

One bleeding deer is stretch’d on grass. 

A lake at distance spreads to sight, 
Skirted with shady forests round ; 

In midst, an island’s rooky height 
I Sustains a rain, once renown’d. 


[Crattbbtov. 


One tree bends o’er the naked walls ; 

Two broad-wing’d eagles hover nigh ; 

By intervals a fragment falls. 

As blows the blast along the sky. 

The rough-spun hinds the pinnace grnide 
With labouring oars along the flood ; 

An angler, bending o’er the tide. 

Hangs from the boat the insidious wood. 

Beside the flood, beneath the rocks. 

On grassy bank, two lovers lean ; 

Bend on each other amorous looks. 

And seem to laugh and kiss between. 

The wind is mstling in the oak ; 

They seem to hoar the tread of feet ; 

They start, they rise, look round the rock ; 
Again they smile, again they meet. 

But see ! the grey mist from the lake 
Ascends upon the shady hills ; 

Dark storms the murmuring forests shako, 
liain boats around a hmidrod rills. 

To Damon’s homely hut I fly ; 

I see it smoking on the plain ; 

When storms are post and fair the sky, 

1*11 often seek my cave again. 

James Macpherson, — Born 1738, Died 1796. 


940.— MORNING. 

Bright sun had in his ruddy robes been 
dight, 

From the rod oast he flitted with his 
train ; 

The Houris draw away the gate of Night, 
Her sable tapestry was rent in twain ; 

The dancing streaks bedecked heaven’s plain, 
And on the dew did smile with skimmeritig 
©ye, 

like gouts of blood wliioh do black armour 
stain, 

Shining upon the bourn which standeth by ; 

The soldier stood upon the hillis side. 

Like young enloaved trees which in a forest 
bide. 

Chatterton.^Bom 17 52, Died 1770. 


941.— SPBING. 

The budding floweret blushes at the light. 

The meads bo sprinkled with the yellow 
hue, • 

In daisied mantles is the z^ountain dight. 

The fresh young cowslip bendeth wil^ the 
dew ; ’ • 

The trees enleaf ed, vAo heareiz straight, 
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When gentle winds do blow, to whistling din 
is brought. 

The evening comes, and brings the dews 
along, 

The ruddy welkin shinoth to the eyno, 
Around the ale-stake minstrels sing the song. 
Young ivy round the door-post doth en- 
twine; 

I lay me on the grass, yet to my will 
Albeit all is fair, there lackoth something 
stiU. 

Chatterton, — Bom 1752, Died 1770. 


942.— THE PROPHECY. 

This truth of old was sorrow’s friend — 

“ Times at the worst w'ill surely mend.” 

The difficulty *h then to know 
' How long Oppression’s clock can go ; 

When Britain’s sons may cease to sigh, 

And hope that their redemption ’s nigh. 

When vile Corruption’s brazen face 
At council-board shall take her place ; 

And lords-commissioncrs resort 
To welcome her at Britain’s court ; 
liook up, ye Britons ! cease to sigh. 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 

See Pension’s harbour, largo and clear, 
Defended by St. Stephen’s pier ! 

The entrance safe, by current led, 

Tiding round G *s jetty head ; 

Look up, ye Britons ! cease to sigh. 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 

When civil power shall snore at ease ; 

While soldiers fire — to keep the peace ; 
When murders sanctuary find, 

And petticoats can Justice blind ; 

Look up, ye Britons ! cease to sigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 

Commerce o’er Bondage will prevail. 

Free as the wind that fills her sail. 

When she complains of vile restraint. 

And Power is deaf to her complaint ; 

Look up, ye Britons ! cease to sigh. 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 

When at Bute's foot poor Freedom lies. 
Mark’d by the priest for sacrifice, 

And doom’d a victim for the sins 
Of half the outs and all the ins ; 

Look up, ye Britons ! cease to sigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 

When time shoU bring your wish about. 

Or, seven-years’ lease, you-sold, is out; 

No future oontraot to fulfil ; 

Your tenants ‘holding at your will ; 

BaiBe up jcfox heads 1 yofir right demand — 
For your redemption ’b in 'vonr hand. 


Then is your time to strike the blow. 

And let the slaves of Mammon know, 
Britain’s true sons a bribe can soom, 

And die as free as they wore bom. 

Virtue again shall take her seat, 

And your redemption stand complete. 

Chatterton, — Born 1752, Died 1770. 


943.— BRISTOW TRAGEDY, OR THE 
DEATH OF SIR CHARLES 
BAWDIN. 

The feather’d songster chanticleer 
Had wound his bugle-horn. 

And told the early villager 
The coming of the mom : 

King Edward saw the ruddy streaks 
Of light eclipse the gray, 

And hoard the raven’s croaking throat 
Proclaim the fated day. 

“ Thou’rt right,” quoth ho, “ for by the God 
That sits enthroned on high ! 

Charles Baw^^, and his fellows twain. 

To-day shall surely die.” 

Then with a jug of nappy ale 
His knights did on him wait ; 

“ Go tell the traitor, that to-day 
Ho leaves this mortal state.” 

Sir Cantorlone then bended low. 

With heart brimful of woo ; 

Ho journey'd to the castle-gate, 

And to Sir Charles did go. 

But when ho came, his children twain, 

And eke his loving wife. 

With briny tears did wot the floor, 

For good Sir Charles’s life. 

“ Oh good Sir Charlos ! ” said Cantorlone, 

** Bad tidings 1 do bring.” 

“ Speak boldly, man,” said brave Sir Charles ; 
“ What says the traitor king ? ” 

“ I grieve to toll : before yon sun 
Does from the welkin fly. 

He hath upon his honour sworn, 

That thou shalt surely die.” 

We all must die,” said bravo Sir Charles ; 

“ Of that I’m not afraid ; 

What boots to live a little space P 
Thank Jesus, I’m prepared. 

But tell thy king, for mine he ’s not, 

I’d sooner die to-day, 

Than live his slave, as many are. 

Though I should live for aye.” 


From 1727 to 1780.] 


BRISTOW TRAGEDY. 


[Chattertok. 


, Then Cantorlone he did go out, 

To tell the mayor straight 

To get all things in readiness 
!!^r good Sir Charles’s fate. 

Then Mr. Canyngo sought the king, 

And fell down on his knee ; 

“ I’m come,” quoth he, “ unto your grace. 

To move your clemency.” 

“ Then,” quoth the king, ” your tale speak out, 
You have been much our friend ; 

Whatever your request may bo, 

We will to it attend.” 

“ My noble liege ! all ray request 
Is for a noble knight, 

Who, though mayhap ho has done wrong. 

He thought it still was right. 

Ho has a spouse and children twain ; 

All ruin’d are for aye, 

If that you are resolved to lot 
Charles Bawdiu die to>day.” 

“ Speak not of such a traitor vile,” 

The king in fury said ; 

“ Before the evening st.ar doth hhiiie, 

Bawdin shall lose his head : 

Justice does loudly for him call. 

And ho tihall have his meed : 

Speak, Mr. Canyngo ! what thing clso 
At present do you need ‘t ” 

“ My noble liege ! ” good Canyngo said, 

“ Leave jnstieo to our God, 

And lay the iron rulo a^ido ; 

Be thine the olive rod. 

Was God to search our hearts and rcin^. 

The best woJ*e sinners groat ; 

Christ’s viear only knows no sin, 

In all this mortal state. 

Let TOorcy rule thine infant reign, 

’Twill fix thy crown full sure ; 

From race to race thy family 
All sovereigns shall endure : 

Blit if with blood and slaughter thou 
Begin thy infant reign, 

Thy crown upon thy children’s brows 
Will never long remain.” 

“ Canyngo, away ! this traitor vile 
Has scorn’d my power and mo ; 

How canst thou then for such a man 
Entreat my clemency ? ” 

“ My noble liege ! the truly brave 
Will valorous actions prize ; 

Respect a brave and noble mind, 

Although in enemies.” 

“ Canynge, away ! By God in heaven 
That did me being give, 

I ¥nll not taste a bit of bread 
WhUst this Sir Charles doth live 1 


By Mary, and all saints in heaven, 

This sun shall bo bis lastl ” 

Then Canynge dropp’d a briny tew, 

And from the presence pass’d. 

With heart brimful of gnawing grief, 

He to Sir Charles did go. 

And sat him down upon a stool, 

And tears began to flow. 

“ Wo all must die,” said bravo Sir Charles ; 

” What boots it how or when ? 

Death is tho sure, the certain fate. 

Of all WQ mortal men. 

Say why, my friend, thy honest soul 
Runs over at thino c>o ; 

Is it for my most welcome doom 
That thou dost ehild-liko cry ? ” 

Saiih godly Canyngo, “ I do weep, 

That thou so soon must die. 

And leave thy sons and helpless wife ; 

’Tis this that wots mine eye.” 

“ Then dry the tears that out thino eye 
Prom godly fountains spring ; 

Death I despise, and all tho power 
Of Edward, traitor-kiiig. 

When through the tyrant’s welcome means 
I shall resign my life, 

Tho God I servo will soon provide 
For both my sons and wife. 

Before I saw tho lightsome sun, 

This was appointed me ; 

Shall mortal man repine or grudge 
What God ordains to bo i' 

How oft in battle have T stood, 

When thousands died around ; 

When smoking streams of crimson blood 
Imbrued tho fatten'd ground. 

How did I know that every dart 
That cut the airy way, 

Might not find passage to my heart, 

And close mine eyes for aye ? 

And shall I now, for fear of death. 

Look wan and be dismay’d ? 

No ! from my heart fly childish fear ; 

Be all tho man display’d. 

Ah, godlike Henry ! God furofond, 

And guard thco and thy son, 

If ’tis his will ; but if ’tin not, 

Why, then his will bo done. 

My honest friend, my fault has been 
To serve God and my prince ; 

And that I no timo-servor am, 

My death will soon convince. 

In Xiondon city was I bom, 

Of parents of great note ; • 

My father did a noble arms 
Emblazon on his eoat i 
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1 make no doubt but be is ^ne 
Where soon I hope to go. 

Whore we for ever shall be blost. 

From out the reach of woo. 

Ho taught me justice and the laws 
With pity to unite ; 

And eke he taught me how to know 
The wrong cause from the right : 

He taught me with a prudent hand 
To food the hungry poor, 

Nor let my seryants drive away 
The hungry from my door : 

And none can say but all my lifo 
1 have hiri wo^is kopt ; 

And summ’d the actions of the day 
Each night before I slept. 

I have a spouse, go ask of hor 
If I defiled her bed P 
I have a king, and none can lay 
Black treason on my head. 

In Lent, and on the holy eve, 

From flesh I did refrain ; 

Why should I then appear dismay’d 
To leave this world of pain P 

No, hapless Henry ! I rejoice 
I shall not see thy death ; 

Most willingly in thy just cause 
Do I resign my breath. 

Oh, fickle people ! ruin’d land ! 

lliou wilt ken peace no moe ; 

While Richard’s sons exalt themselves. 
Thy brooks with blood will flow. 

Say, were ye tired of godly peace. 

And godly Henry’s reign, 

That you did chop your easy days 
For those of blood and pain ? 

What though I on a sledge be drawn. 
And mangled by a hind, 

I do defy the traitor’s power. 

He cannot harm my mind ; 

What though, uphoistod on a polo, 

My limbs s^ll rot in air, 

And no rich monument of brass 
Charles Bawdin’s name shall bear ; 

Yet in the holy book above, 

Wliich time can’t eat away. 

There with the servants of the Lord 
My name shall live for aye. 

Then welcome death ! for life eteme 
I leave this mortal lifo : 

Farewell, vain world, and all that *s dear. 
My sons and loving wife ! 

Now death im welcome to rAo comes 
As e’er the month of May ; 

Nor would I even wish Uve, 

With my dear wife to Stay.” 


Saith Canynge, ** *Tis a goodly thing 
To bo prepared to die ; 

And from this world of pain and grief * 
To Qod in heaven to fly.” 

And now the bell began to toll, 

And clarions to sound ; 

Sir Charles he heard the horses’ feet 
A-prancing on the ground. 

And just before the officers 
His loving wife came in, 

Weeping unfeigned tears of woo 
With loud and dismal din. 

“ Sweet Florence ! now I pray forbear. 

In quiet let me die ; 

Pray God that every Christian soul 
May look on death as I. 

Sweet Florence ! why those briny tears ? 
They wash my soul away, 

And almost make mo wish for Ufe, 

With thee, sweet dame, to stay. 

’Tis bnt a jonmey I shall go 
Unto the land of bliss ; 

Now, as a proof of husband’s love 
Receive this holy kiss.” 

Then Florence, faltering in her say, 
Trembling these wordis spoke ; 

“ Ah, cruel Edward ! bloody king 1 
My heart is well nigh broke. 

Ah, sweet Sir Charles ! why wilt thou go 
Without thy loving wife ? 

The cruel axe that cuts thy neok, 

It eko shall end my lifo.” 

And now tho officers came in 
To bring Sir Charles away. 

Who tumM to his loving wife, 

And thus to hor did say : 

** I go to lifo, and not to death, 
l^st thou in God above, 

And teach thy sons to fear tho Lord, 

And in their hearts him love. 

Teooh them to run the noble race 
That I their father run, 

Florence ! should death thee take— adieu S 
Ye officers lead on.” 

Then Florence raved as any mad, 

And did her tresses tear ; 

Oh stay, my husband, lord, and life ! ” 
Sir Charles then dropp’d a tear. 

Till tirM out with raving loud. 

She fell upon tho floor ; 

Sir Charles exerted all his might, 

And march’d from out the door. 

Upon a'sledge he mounted then, 

With locks full brave and sweet ; 

Looks that enshoae no more conoem 
Than any in the strebt. 


BBISTOW TRAGEDY, 
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Before him went the oonncil-men, 

In Boarlet robes and gold, 

And tassels spangling in the sun, 

Mach glorious to behold : 

' The friars of Saint Augustine next 
Appeared to the sight, 

All clad in homely msset weeds, 

Of godly monkish plight : 

In different parts a godly psalm 
Most sweetly they did chant ; 

Behind their back stx minstrels came. 
Who tuned the strange bataunt. 

Then fiyo*and>twcnty archers came ; 

Each one the bow did bond, 

Prom rescue of King Henry’s friends 
Sir Cliarlcs for to defend. 

Bold as a lion came Sir Charles, 

Drawn on a cloth-laid slcddo, 

By two bhick steeds in trappings white. 
With plumes upon their head. 

Behind him five and twenty more 
Of archers strong and stout. 

With bended bow each one in hand. 
Marched in goodly rout. 

Saint James’s friars march^d next. 

Each one his part did chant ; 

Behind their backs six minstrels came, 
Who tuned the strange bataunt. 

Then came the mayor and aldermen. 

In cloth of scarlet deck’d ; 

And their attending men each one, 

Like eastern princes trick'd. 

And after them a multitude 
Of citizens did throng ; 

The windows were all full of hoods, 

As he did pass along. 

And when ho came to the high cross, 

Sir Charles did turn and say, 

“ O Thou that savest man from sin, 
Wash my soul clean this day.’^ 

At tlie great minster window sat 
The king in mickle state, 

To see Charles Bawdin go ^ong 
To his most welcome fate. 

Soon as the sledde drew nigh enough. 
That Edward he might hear, 

The brave Sir Charles he did stand up, 
And thus his words declare : 

** Thou seest me, Edward ! traitor vile ! , 
Exposed to infamy ; 

But be assured, disloyal man, 

I’m greater now than thee. 

By foul proceedings, murder, blood. 
Thou wearest now a crown ; 

And hast api>ointed me to die 
By power not thineown. 


[Ciiattshtok 

Thou thinkest I shall die to-day ; 

I have been dead till now, 

And soon shall live to wear a crown 
For aye upon my brow ; 

Whilst thou, ])erhap8, for some few years, 
Shalt rule this fickle laud, 

To let them know how wide the rule 
’Twixt king and tyrant hand. 

Tliy power unjust, thou traitor slave ! 

Shall fall on thy own head ” — 

From out of hearing of the king 
Departed then the sledde. 

King Edward’s soul rush’d to his faoo, 

Ho turn’d his head away. 

And to his brother Gloucester 
He thus did speak and say . 

To him that so-muoh-droaded death 
No ghastly torrors bring ; 

Behold the man ! ho spake the truth ; , 

Ho *s greater than a king ! ” 

So let him die ! ” Duke Richard said ; 

“ And may each one our foes 
Bond down their nocks to bloody axe, 

And feed the carrion crows.” 

And now the horses gently drew 
Sir Cl^arloB up the high hill ; 

The axe did glister in tlio snn, 

His precious blood t<3 spill. 

Sir Charles did up the scaffold go. 

As up a gilded car 
Of victory, by valorous chiefs 
Gain’d in tho bloody war. 

And to tho people ho did say ; 

“ Behold you see mo die, 

For serving loyally my king, 

My king most rightfully. 

As long as Edward rules this land, 

No quiet you will know ; 

Your sons and husbands shall bo slain, 

And brooks with blood shall flow. 

You leave your good and lawful king, 

When in adversity ; 

Like me, unto the true cause stick, 

And for the true cause die.” 

Then he, with priests, upon his knises, 

A prayer to God did make, 

Beseeching him unto himself 
His parting soul to take. 

Then, kneeling down, he laid his head 
Most seemly on the block ; 

Which from Ms body fair at once ^ 

Tho able headsman stroke : 

And out the blood began to flow, • 

And round the scaffold twine ;• 

And tears, enough t6 wash ’t away, 

Did flow from each man’s cyne. 
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The bloody axo his body fair 
Into four partis cut ; 

And every part, and eke his head, 

Upon a pole was put. 

One part did rot on Kinwulph-hill, 

One on the minster-tower, 

And. one from off the castle-gato 
The crowen did devour. 

The other on Saint Paul's good gate, 

A dreary spootacle ; 

His head was placed on the high cross, 

In high street most noble. 

Thus was the end of Bawdin's fate : 

God prosper long our king, 

And grant ho may, with Bawdin's soul, 

In heaven God’s mercy sing. 

Clwiterton, — Bom 1752, Lied 1770. 
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O ! sing unto my roundelay ; 

O ! drop the briny tear with me ; 
Dance no more at holiday, 

Like a ninning river bo ; 

My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

Block his hair as the winter night. 

White his nock as smiimor snow. 
Buddy his face as the morning light, 

Cold he lies in the grave below : 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bod. 

All under the willow tree. 

Sweet his tongue as throstle’s note, 
Quick in dance as thought was^he ; 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout ; 

Oh I he lies by the willow tree. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bod. 

All under the willow tree. 

Hark ! the raven flaps his wing, 

In the brier' d dell below ; 

Hark ! the death-owl loud doth sing, 

To the nightmares as they go. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

See ! the white moon shines on high ; 

Whiter is my true-love's shroud ; 
Whiter than the morning sky. 

Whiter than the evening cloud. 

My love is dead, 

Goim to his death-bed, 

All under the willow tree. 


Here, upon my true-love's grave, 

Shall the garish flowers bo laid, 

Nor one holy saint to save 
All the sorrows of a maid. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

With my hands I'll bind the briers, 
Round bis holy core to gre ; 

Elfin-fairy, light your fires. 

Hero my body still shall be. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

Como with acorn cup and tliom. 

Drain my heart's blood all away ; 

Life and all its good I scorn, 

Dance by night, or feast by day. 

My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bod. 

All under the willow tree. 

Water-witches, crowned with reytes. 
Boar me to your deadly tide. 

I die — I come — my true-love waits. 

Thus the damsel spake, and died. 

Chatterton, — Bom 1752, Lied 1770. 


945 .— CHARACTER OP THE SHIP'S 
OFFICERS. 

O'er the gay vessel, and her daring band, 
Experienced Albert held the chief command : 
Though train’d in boisterous dements, his 
mind 

Was yet by soft humanity refined. 

Each joy of wedded love at home ho know ; 
Abrooil confois’d the father of his crew ! 
Brave, liberal, just, the calm domestic scene 
Had o'er his temper breathed a gay serene. 
Him science taught by mystic loro to trace 
The planets wheeling in eternal race ; 

To mark the ship in floating balance held, 

By earth attracted and by seas repcll'd ; 

Or point her devious track, through dimes 
unknown. 

That loads to every shore and every zone. 

He saw the moon through heaven's blue con- 
cave glide, 

And into motion charm th’ expanding tide ; 
While earth impetuous round her axle rolls, 
Exalts her watery zone, and sinks the poles. 
Light and attraction, from their genial source. 
He saw still wandering with diminish'd force ; 
While on the margin of declining day, 

Night’s shadowy cone reluctant melts away. — 
Inured to peril, with unoonquer'd soul. 

The chief beheld tempestuous ocean’s roll ; 
His genius, ever for the event prepared, 

Boee with the storm,' and 1 ^ its dangers 
shared. 
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Tho second powers and office Rodmond 
bore : 

A hardy son of Ensfland's farthest shore. 
Where bleak Northumbria pours her savage 
train 

In sable squadrons o’er the northern main ; 
That, with her pitchy entrails stored, resort, 

A sooty tribe ! to fair Augusta's port. 
Where’er in ambush lurk the fatal sands, 
lliey claim the danger; proud of skilful 
bands ; 

For while with darkling course their vessels 
sweep 

The winding shore, or plough tho faithless 
deep, 

O’er bar and shelf tho watery i)ath they 
sound, 

With dexterous arm ; sagacious of tho ground : 
Fearless they combat ev’ry hostile wind, 
Wheeling in mazy tracks with course inclined. 
Expert to moor, where terrors line tho road ; 
Or win tho anchor from its dark abode ; 

But drooping and relax’d in climes afar. 
Tumultuous and undisciplined in war. 

Such Rodmond was ; by learning unrefined, 
That oft enlightens to corrupt the mind : 
Boisterous of manners ; train’d in early youth 
To scenes that shame tho conscious cheek of 
truth ; 

To scenes that nature’s struggling voice 
control, 

And freeze compassion rising in tho soul ! 
Where the grim* hell-hounds, prowling round 
tho shore, 

With foul intent the stranded bark explore — 
Deaf to the voice of woo, her docks they 
board, 

While tardy justice slumbers o’er her sword — 
Th’ indignant Muse, severely taught to feel. 
Shrinks from a theme she blushes to roveal ! 
Too oft example, arm’d with poisons fell. 
Pollutes tho shrine where mercy loves to 
dwell ; 

Thus Rodmond, train’d by this unhallow’d 
crow. 

The sacred social passions never knew : 
Unskill’d to argue ; in dispute yet loud ; 

Bold without caution ; without honours proud ; 
In art unschool’d, each veteran rule he prized, 
And all improvement haughtily despised : 

Yet though full oft to future x^erils blind, 
With skill superior glow’d his daring mind. 
Through snares of death the reeling bark to 
guide, 

When midnight shades involve the raging 
tide. 

To Rodmond next, in order of command, 
Succeeds tho youngest of our naval bond. 

But what avails it to record a name 
That courts no rank among the sons of 
fame P 

While yet a stripling, oft, with fond alarms, 
His bosom danced to nature’s boundless 
charms ; 

On' him fair science dawn’d in happier hour. 
Awakening into bloom young fancy’s flower ; 


But frowning fortune with untimely blast 
The blossom wither'd, and the dawn o’eroast. 
Forlorn of heart, and by severe decree 
Condemn’d reluctant to the faithless sea, 

With long farewell he left the laurel grove, 
Where science and the tuneful sisters rove.— 
Hither he wander’d, anxious to explore 
Antiquities of nations now no more ; 

To penetrate each distant realm unknown, 

And range excursive o’er th’ untravell’d zone. 
In vain ! — for rude adversity’s command, 

Still on the margin of each famous land, 

With unrelenting ire his stops opposed, 

And every gate of hope against him closed. 
Permit my verso, yo bless' d Pierian train. 

To call Arion this ill-fatod swain ! 

For, like that bard unhappy, on his hoau 
Malignant stars their hostile infliionco shod. 
Both, in lamenting numbers, o’er tho deep, 
With conscious anguish tauglit tho harp to 
weep ; 

And both the raging surge in safety boro 
Amid destruction panting to tho shore. 

This last our tragic story from tho wave 
Of dark oblivion haply yot may save ; 

With genuine Rymi)athy may yet complain, 
Wliilo sad romoinbranco bleeds at ov’ry vein. 

Such were tho pilots; tutor'd to divine. 

Th’ untravell’d course by gooinetric lino ; 
Train’d to command, and range the various 
soil, 

Whoso variotis force conforms to every 
gale. — 

Charged with tho commerce, hither also came 
A gallant youth, Palomon was his name ; 

•A father’s stern resentment doom’d to prove. 
Ho came, the victim of unhappy love ! 

His heart for Albert’s beauteous ' daughter 
bled ; 

For her a secret flame his bosom fed. 

Nor let tho wrotclied slaves of folly scorn 
Tliis genuine pa^ion, nature’s oldest born ! 
’Twas his with lasting anguish to complain, 
While blooming Anna mourn’d the cause in 
vain. 

Graceful of form, by nature taiight to 
please, 

Of power to melt the female breast with ease, 
To her Palemon told his tender tale, 

Soft as tho voice of summer’s eveuirig gale. 
O’erjoy’d, ho saw her lovely eyes relent ; 

Tho blushing maiden smiled with sweet con* 
sent. 

Oft in the mazes of a neighbouring grove. 
Unheard, they breathed alternate vows of love : 
By fond sooioty their passion grew, 

Like the young blossom fed with vernal dew. 
In evil hour th’ officious tongue of fame 
Betray’d the secret of their mutual flame. 
With grief and anger struggling in his breast, 
Palemon* s father heard the tale confest. 

Long had he listen’d with suspicion’s ear. 

And learn’ d, sagadous, this event to fear. 

Too well, fair youth! thy Hbex^ heart he 
knew ; 

A heart to nature’s warm impressionB true ! 
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Pull oft hifl wisdom strove, with fruitless 
‘ toU, 

With avarice to pollute that generous soil : 
That soil impregnated with nobler seed, 
Befused the culture of so rank a weed. 

Elate with wealth, in active commerce won. 
And basking in the smile of fortune’s sun, 
With scorn the parent eyed the lowly shade 
That veil’d the beauties of this charming 
maid. 

Indignant he rebuked th’ enamour'd boy, 

The flattering promise of his future joy : 

He soothed and menaced, anxious to reclaim 
This hopeless passion, or divert its aim : 

Oft led the youth where circling joys delight 
The ravish’d sense, or beauty charms the 
sight. 

With all her powers enchanting music fail’d. 
And pleasure’s syren voice no more prevail’d. 
The merchant, kindling then with proud dis- 
dain, 

In look and voice assumed a harsher strain. 

In absence now his only hope remain’d ; 

And such the stern decree his will ordain’d. 
Deep anguish, while Falemon heard his doom, 
Drew o’er his lovely face a saddening gloom. 
In vain with bitter sorrow he repined. 

No tender pity touch’d that sordid mind ; 

To thee, bravo Albert, was the charge con- 
sign’d. 

The stately ship, forsaking England’s shore, 
To regions far remote Polcmon bore. 

Incapable of change, th’ unhappy youth 
StiU loved fair Anna with eternal truth : 

From clime to clime an exile doom’d to roam, . 
His heart still panted for its secret home. 

Falconer, — Born 1730, Died 17G9. 


946 *— THE SHIP DEPARTING FROM 
THE HAVEN. 

The sun’s bright orb, declining all serene, 
Now glanced obliquely o’er the woodland 
scene. 

Creation smiles around ; on every spray 
The warbling birds exalt their evening lay. 
Blithe skipping o’er yon hill, the fleecy train 
Join the deep chorus of the lowing pMn : 

The golden lime and orange there were seen, 
On fragrant branches of perpetual green. 

The crystal streams, that velvet meadows 
lave. 

To the green ocean roll with chiding wave. 
The glassy ocean hush’d forgets to roar. 

But trembling murmurs on the sandy shore : 
And lo ! his surface, lovely to behold ! 

Glows in the west, a sea of living gold ! 

While all above, a thousand liveries gay 
The dries with pomp ineffable array. 

Arabian sweets perfume the happy plains : 
Above, beneath, around enchantment reigns ! 
While yet the shades, oh time’s eternal s^e. 
With long vibration deepen o’er the vale ; 


While yet the songsters of the vocal grove 
With dying numbers tune the soul to love ; 
With joyf^ eyes th’ attentive master sees 
Th’ auspicious omens of an eastern breeze.--^ 
Now radiant Vesper leads the stanfy train. 
And night slow draws her veil o’er land and 
main; 

Bound the charged bowl the sailors form a 
ring; 

By toms recount the wondrous tale or sing ; 
As love or battle, hardships of the main. 

Or genial wine awake their homely strain : 
Then some the watch of liight alternate keep, 
The rest lie buried in oblivious sleep. 

Deep midnight now involves the livid skies, 
While infant breezes from the shore arise. 

The waning moon, behind a wat’ry shroud, 
Pale-glimmer’d o’er the loug-protractod cloud. 
A ndghty ring around her silver throne, 

With parting meteors cross’d, portentous 
shone. 

This in the troubled sky full oft prevails ; 

Oft deem’d a signal of tempestuous gales. — 
While young Arion sleeps, before his sight 
Tumultuous swim the visions of the night. 
Now blooming Anna, with her happy swain. 
Approach’d the sacred hymeneal fane : 

Anon tremendous lightnings flash between ; 
And funeral pomp and weeping loves are 
seen ! 

Now with Palcmon up a rocky steep. 

Whoso summit trembles o’er the roaring 
deep. 

With painful step he climb’d ; while for above 
Sweet Anna charm’d them with the voice of 
love. 

Then sudden from the slippery height they 
fell. 

While dreadful ya^vn’d beneath the jaws of 
hell— 

Amid this fearful trance, a thundering sound 
He hears — and thrice the hollow decks re- 
bound. 

Upstarting from his couch on deck ho 
sprung ; 

Thrice with shrill note the boatswain’s whistle 
rung. 

*< All hands unmoor ! ” proclaims a boisterous 
cry ; 

All hands unmoor !” the oavem rocks reply. 
Roused from repose aloft the sailors swarm. 
And with their levers soon the windlass arm. 
The order given, up-springing^ with a bound 
They lodge the bars, and wheel their engine 
round : 

At every turn the clanging pauls resound. 
Uptom reluctant from its oozy cave. 

The ponderous anchor rises o’er the wave. 
Along their slippery masts the yards ascend. 
And high in air the canvas wings extend : 
Redoubling cords the lofty canvas guide, 

And through inextricable mazes glide. 

The lunar rays with long reflection gleam, 

To light the vessel o’er the silver stream ; 
Along the glassy plain serene she glides, 
WhilEe azure radiance trembles on her sides. 
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From east to . north the transient breozes 
play; 

And in the Egyptian quarter soon decay. 

A calm ensues ; they dread th’ adjacent 
shore; 

The boats with rowers arm’d are sent before : 
With cordage fasten’d to the lofty prow, 

Aloof to sea the stately ship they tow. 

The nervous crew their sweeping oars extend ; 
And pealing shouts the shore of Candia rend. 
Success attends their skill : the danger’s o'er : 
The port is doubled and beheld no more. 

Now mom, her lamp pale glimmering on >^ho 
sight, 

Scatter’d before her van reluctant night 
She comes not in refulgent pomp array’d, 

But sternly frowning, wrapt in sullen shade. 
Abovo incumbent vapours, Ida’s height, 
Tremendous rock ! emerges on the sight. 
North-cast the guardian isle of Standia lies. 
And westward Freschin’s woody capos arise. 
With winning postures now the wanton 
sails 

Spread all their snares to charm th’ inconstant 
gales. 

The swelling stu’n sails now their wings 
extend, 

Then stay-sails sidelong to the breozo ascend : 
While all to court the wandering breeze are 
placed i 

With yards now thwarting, now obliquely 
braced. 

The dim horizon lowering vapours shroud. 
And blot the sun yet struggling in the 
cloud : 

Through the wide atmosphere condensed with 
haze, 

His glaring orb emits a sanguine blaze. 

The pilots now their niles of art apply, 

The mystic needle’s devious aim to try. 

The compass placed to catch the rising ray, 
The quadrant’s shadows studious they survey. 
Along the arch the gradual index slides. 

While Phoebus down the vertic circle glides. 
Now, seen on ocean’s utmost verge to swim, 
He sweeps it vibrant with his nether limb. 
Their sago experience thus explores the 
height 

And polar distance of the source of light : 
Then through the chiliads’ triple maze they 
trace 

Th’ analogy that proves the magnet’s place. 
The wayward steel, to truth thus reconciled, 
No more the attentive pilot’s eye beguiled. 
The natives, while the ship departs the 
land. 

Ashore with admiration gazing stand. 
Majestically slow, before the breeze. 

In silent pomp she marches on the seas. 

Her milk-white bottom casts a softer gleam, 
W^e trembling through the green translucent 
stream. 

The wales, that closcbabove in contrast shone, 
Clasp the long fabric with a jetty zone, 
Britannia, ri£ng awful on the prow, 

ChuBed o’er the vassal-waVe that roll’d below : 


Where’er, she moved the vassal-waves were 
soon 

To yield obsequious, and confess their queen. 
Th’ imperial trident graced her dexter-hand, 
power to rule the surge, like Moses^ wand, 
Th’ eternal empire of the main to keep, 

And gruide her squadrons o’er tho trembling 
deep. 

Her loft propitious bore a mystic shield, 
Around whose margin rolls tho wat’ry field. 
Tliero her bold genius, in his floating c|^, 

O’er the wild billow hurls tho storm ofwar — 
And lo ! the beasts, that oft with jealous rage 
In bloody combat mot, from ago to age, 

Tamed into union, yoked in friendship’s chain, 
Draw his proud chariot round tho vatKiuish’d 
main. 

From tho broad margin to tho centre grew 
Shelves, rocks, and whirlpools, hideous to the 
view ! — 

Th’ immortal shield from Neptune she re- 
ceived, 

When first her hood above tho waters heaved. 
Loose floated o’er her limbs on azure vest ; 

A figured scutcheon glitter’d on her breast ; 
There, from one parent soil, for over young, 
The blooming rose and hardy thistle sprung. 
Around her head an oaken wreath was seen, 
Inwove with laurels of unfading green. 

Such was tho sculptured prow from van to 
rear, 

Th’ artillery frown’d, a black tremendous 
tier I 

Embalm’d with orient gum abovo the wave, 
Tho swelling sides a yellow radianco gave. 

* * * # 

High o’er the poop, tho flattering winds 
unfurl’d 

Th’ imperial flag that rules the wat’ry world. 
Deep-blushing armours all tho tops invest ; 
And warlike trophies either quarter drest : 
Then tower’d tho masts, tho canvas swcll’d on 
high, 

And waving streamers floated in the sky. 

Thus tho rich vessel inoves in trim an*ay, 

Like some fair virgin on her bridal day ; 

Thus like a swan she cleaves tho wat’ry plain, 
The pride and wonder of tho iEgeon main ! 

Falconer. — Bo^m 1730, Died 1760. 
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No season this for counsel or delay ! 

Too soon th’ eventful moments haste away ! 
Here perseverance, with each help of art. 

Must join the boldest efforts of the heart. 
These only now their misery can relieve ; 
These only now a dawn of safety give! 

While o’er the quivering deck frefm van to 
rear, 

Broad surges roll in terrible career* 
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Rodmond, Arion, and a choson crew, 

Thifl office in the face of death puraueu 
The whool’d artillery o’er the deck to guide, 
Rodmond descending claim’d the weather-side. 
Fearless of heart, the chief his orders gave ; 
Fronting the rude assaults of every wave. 

Like some strong watch-tower nodding o’er 
the deep. 

Whoso rocky base the foaming waters sweep, 
Untamed ho stood ; the stem aerial war, 

Had mark’d his honest face with many a 
soar. — 

Meanwhile Arion, traversing the waist, 

The cordage of the leeward guns unbraced, 
And pointed crows beneath the metal placed. 
Watching the roll, their forelocks they with- 
drew. 

And from their bods the reeling cannon threw. 
Then, from the windward battlements un- 
bound, 

Rodmond* s associates wheel th’ artillery 
round ; 

Pointed with iron fangs, their bars beguile 
The ponderous arms across the steep defile ; 
Then, hurl’d from sounding hinges o’er the 
side. 

Thundering they plunge into the flashing tide. 
Falconer, — Born 1730, Died 1760. 
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Again the chief th’ instructive draught ex- 
tends, 

And o’er the figured plane attentive bends ! 
To him the motion of each orb was known, 
That wheels around the sun’s refulgent 
throne ; 

But hero, alas, his science nought avails ! 

Art droops unequal, and experience fails. 

The different traverses since twilight made, 
Ho on the hydrographic circle laid ; 

Then the broad angle of lee-way explored. 

As swept across the graduated chord. 

Her place discover’d by the rules of art, 
Unusual terrors shook the master’s heart; 
When Falconera’s rugged isle ho found 
Within her drift, with shelves, and breakers 
bound ; 

For if on those destructive shallows tost, 

The helpless bark with all her crew are 
lost : 

As fatal still appears, that danger o’er. 

The stoop St. Goorgo and rocky Gardalor. 
With him the pilots of their hopeless state 
In mournful consultation now debate. 

Not more perplexing doubts her chiefs 
appal 

When some proud city verges to her fall ; 
While ruin glares around, and pale affright 
Convenes her oouncila in the dead of night — 
No blazpn’d trophies o’er their concave 
spread, 

^ Nor storied pillars raised aloft the head ; 


But here the queen of shade around them 
threw 

Her dragon-wing, disastrous to the view ! 

Dire was the scene, with whirlwind, hail, and 
shower ; 

Black melancholy ruled the fearful hour ! 
Beneath tremendous roll’d the flashing tide. 
Where fate on every billow seem’d to ride — 
Inclosed with iUs, by peril unsubdued, 

Great in distress* the master-seaman stood : 
Skill’d to command, deliberate to advise ; 
Export in action, and in council wise ; 

Thus to his partners, by the crew unheard, 
The dictates of his soul the chief ref err’d : 

Ye faithful mates, who all my troubles 
share, 

Approved companions of your master’s care ! 
To you, alas ! ’tworo fruitless now to toll 
Our sad distress, already known too well ! 

This morn with favouring gales the port we 
left, 

Though now of every flattering hope bereft : 
No skill nor long experience could forecast 
Th* unseen approach of tliis destructive blast. 
Those seas, where storms at various seasons 
blow, 

No reigning winds nor certain omens know, 
The hour, th’ occasion, all your skill de- 
mands ; 

A leaky ship embay’d by dangerous lands, 

Our bark no transient jeopardy surrounds ; 
Groaning she lies beneath unnnmber’d wounds, 
’Tis ours the doubtful remedy to find ; 

To shun the fury of the seas and wind. 

For in this hollow swell, with labour sore, 
Her flank can boar the bursting floods no 
more ; 

Yet this or other ills she must endure ; 

A dire disease, and desperate is the cure ! 
Thus two expedients offer’d to your choice, 
Alone require your counsel and your voice. 
Tlioso only in our power are left to try ; 

To perish here, or from the storm to fly. 

The doubtful balance in my judgment cast, 
For various reasons I prefer the last. 

’Tis true, the vessel and her costly freight, 

To me consign’d, my orders only wait ; 

Yet, since the charge of every life is mine, 

To equal votes our counsels I resign ; 

Forbid it, Heaven, that in this dreadful hour 
I claim the dangerous reins of purblind 
power ! 

But should we now resolve to bear away, 

Our hopeless state can suffer no delay. 

Nor can we, thus bereft of every sail, 

Attempt to steer obliquely on the gale ; 

For then, if broaching sideward to the sea, 
Our dropsied ship may founder by the lee ; 

No more obedient to the pilot’s power, 

Th’ o’er whelming wave may soon her frame 
devour. 

' He said; the listening mates with fix’d 
regard 

And silent reverence his opinion heard. 
Important wfui the question in debate, 

And o’er their oounscls hung impending fate. 
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Rodmond, in many a scene of peril tried, 

Had oft the master’s happier skill descried. 
Yet now, the hour, the scene, the occasion 
known. 

Perhaps with equal right preferr’d his own. 

Of long experience in the naval art,^ 

Blunt was his speech, and naked was his 
heart ; 

Alike to him each climate and each blast ’ 

The first in danger, in retreat the last : 
Sagacious balancing th* opposed events, 

From Albert his opinion thus dissents. 

Too true the perils of the present hour. 
Where toils exceeding toils our strength 
o’erpower ! 

Yet whither can we turn, what road pursue. 
With death before still opening on the view P 
Our bark, ’tis true, no shelter here can find, 
Sore shattered by the ruffian seas and wind. 
Yet with what hope of refuge can wo flee, 
Chased by this tempest and outrageous sea ? 
For while its violence the tempest keeps. 
Bereft of every sail we roam the deeps : 

At random driven, to present death wo 
haste ; 

And one short hour perhaps may be our 
last. 

In vain the gulf of Corinth, on our lee. 

Now opens to her ports a passage free ; 

Since, if before the blast the vessel flies. 

Full in her track unnumborM dangers rise. 
Hero Falconera spreads her lurking snares ; 
There distant Greece her rugged shelf s 
prepares. 

Should once her bottom strike that rocky 
shore. 

The splitting bark that instant were no 
more ; 

Nor she alone, but with her all the crew 
Beyond relief were doom’d to perish too. 

Thus if to scud too rashly wo consent, 

Too late in fatal hour wo may ropeiLt. 

Then of our purpose this appears the scope, 

To weigh the danger with the doubtful lioiio. 
Though sorely buffeted by every sea, 

Our hull unbroken long may try a-lec. 

The crow, though harass'd long with toils 
severe. 

Still at their pumps perceive no hazards 
near. 

Shall we, incautious, then the danger tell, 

At onco their courage and their hope to 
quell ? 

Prudence forbids ! — This southern tempest 
soon 

May change its quarter with the changing 
moon : 

Its rage, though terrible, may soon subside. 

Nor into mountains lash th* unruly tide. 

These leaks shall then decrease; the sails 
once more 

IHrect our course to some relieving shore. — 
Thus while he spoke, around from man to 
. man I 

At either pump a hollow murmur ran. | 


For while the vessel, through unnumber’d 
chinks. 

Above, below, th* invading waters drinks, 
Sounding her depth they eyed the wetted 
scale, 

And lo! the leaks o’er oil their powers 
prevail. 

Yet in their post, by terrors unsubdued, 

They with redoubling force their task pur- 
sued. 

And now the senior pilot seem’d to wait 
Arion’s voice to close the dark dol>ate. ^ 
Though many a bitter storm, with peril 
fraught, 

In Nei)tnne’s school the wandering stripling 
taught. 

Not twice nine summers yet matured his 
thought. 

So oft he bled by fortune’s cruel dart, 

It fell at last innoxious on liis heart. 

His mind still shunning care with secret 
hate, 

In patient indolence resign’d to fate. 

But now the horrors that around him roll, 
Thus roused to action his rekindling soul. 

With fix’tl attention, pondering in my mind 
The dark distrosses on each side combined : 
While hero wo linger in the pass of fate, 

I I see no moment loft for snd debate. 
l'*or, some decision if wo wish to form, 

Kre yet our vessel sink beneath the storm, 

Her shatter’d state and yon desponding crew 
At onc?o suggest what measures to imrsuo. 

The labouring hull already scoins half-flll’d 
With waters through a hundred leaks dis- 
till’d ; 

As in a dropsy, wallowing with her freight, 
Half-di*own’d she lies, a dead inactive weight ; 
Thus drench’d by every wave, her riven 
deck 

Stripp’d and dofenccloss, floats a naked 
wreck ; 

Her wounded flanks no longer can sustain 
These fell invasions of the bursting main. 

I At every pitch, the o’erwlielmiiig billows 
bend 

Beneath tlieir load, the quivering bowsprit- 
end. 

A fearful warning ! since the masts on high 
On that support with trembling hope rely. 

At either pump our seamen pant for breath, 
In dark dismay anticipating death. 

Still all our powers ih’ increasing leak defy : 
We sink at sea, no shore, no haven nigh. 

One dawn of hope yet breaks athwart the 
gloom. 

To light and save us from the watery tomb. 
That bids us shun the death impending here ; 
Fly from the following blast, and shoreward 
steer. 

'Tis urged indeed, the fury of the gale 
Precludes the help of every guiding sail ; 

And driven before it on the watery .waste, 

To roclcy shores and scenes of death we 
l^uste, 
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But haply Falcouera wo may shun ; 

And far to Grecian coasta is yet the run : 

Less harass’d then, our scudding ship may { 
bear 

Th’ assaulting surge repell’d upon her rear ; 
Even then the wearied storms as soon shall 
die, 

Or leas torment the groaning pines on high. 
Should we at last be driven by dire decree 
Too near the fatal margin of the sea, 

The hull dismasted there a while may ride, 
With lengthen’d cables, on the raging tide. 
Perhaps kind Heaven, with interposing 
power, 

May curb the tempest ere that dreadful 
hour. 

But here ingulf’d and foundering while we 
stay, 

Pate hovers o’er and marks us for her prey. 

He said : — Palemon saw, with gi-ief of 
heart. 

The storm prevailing o’er the pilot’s art ; 

In silent terror and distress involved. 

He heard their last alternative resolved. 

High boat his bosom ; with such fear subdued. 
Beneath the gloom of some enchanted wood, 
Oft in old time the wandering swain explored 
The midnight wizards’ breathing rites ab- 
horr’d ; 

Trembling approach’d tlieir incantations fell, 
And, chill’d with horror, hoard the songfi of 
hell. 

Arion saw, with secret anguish moved. 

The deep affliction of the friend ho loved ; 

And, all awake to friendship’s genial heat, 

His bosom felt consenting tumults beat. 

Alas 1 no season this for tender love ; 

Par hence the music of the myrtle grove ! 

With comfort’s soothing voice, from hoi)e 
deceived, 

Palemon’ s drooping spirit he revived. 

For consolation oft, with healing art, 

Betnnes the jarring numbers of the heart. — 
Now hod the pilots all the events revolved. 
And on their final refuge thus resolved ; 

When, like the faithful shepherd, who beholds 
Some prowling wolf approach his fioocy 
folds, 

To the brave crow, whom racking doubts 
perplex, 

The dreadful purpose Albert thus directs : 

Unhappy partners in a wayward fate ! 
Whoso gallant spirits now ore known too 
late ; 

To ! who unmoved behold this angry storm 
With terrors all the rolling deep deform ; 

Who, patient in adversity, still bear 
The firmest front when greatest ills are 
near! 

The truth, though grievous, I must now 
reveal, 

That long in Tain I purposed to conceal. 
Ingpilf’d, all helps of art we vainly try, 

To weather leeward shores, alas ! too nigh. 

Our oxas^' bark no longer can abide 

The seas that thunder o’er her batter’d side ; 
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And, while the leaks a fatal warning give, 

That in this raging sea she cannot live. 

One only refuge from despair we find ; 

At once to wear and send before the wind. 
Perhaps even then to ruin we may steer ; 

For broken shores beneath our lee appear ; 

But that ’a remote, and instant death is here ; 
Yet there, by Heaven’s assistance we may 
gain 

Some creek or inlet of the Grecian main ; 

Or, shelter’d by some rock, at anchor ride, 

Till with abating ro^ the blast subside.* 

But if, determined by the will of Heaven, 

Our lielploss bark at last ashore is driven, 

Those counsels follow’d, from the wat’ry 
grave 

Onr floating sailors in the surf may save. 

And first lot all our axes be secured. 

To cut tbo masts and rigging from aboard. 
Then to the quarters bind each plank and 
oar. 

To float between tbo vessel and tbo shore. 

The longest cordage too must be convey’d 
On deck, and to the weather rails bolay’d. 

So they who baply reach alive the land, 

I'h* extended lines may fasten on the strand. 
Whene’er load thundering on the leeward 
shore, 

While yet aloof wo hear the breakers roar, 
Thus for the terrible event prepared, 

Brace fore and aft to starboard every yard. 

So shall our masts swim lighter on tho 
wave. 

And from the broken rocks our seamen 
save. 

Then westward turn the stem, that every 
mast 

May shoreward fall, when from tho vessel 
cast. — ' ^ 

Whom o’er her side once more tho billows 
bound, 

Ascend tho rigging till she strikes the ground : 
And when you hear aloft the alarming shock 
That strikes her bottom on some pointed 
rock, 

Tbo boldest of our sailors must descend, 

The dangerous business of the deck to tend ; 
Then each, scoured by some convenient cord. 
Should out tho shrouds and rigging from tho 
board. 

Let the broad axes next assail each mast ! 

And booms, and oars, and rafts to leeward 
cast. 

Thus, while the cordag^e stretch’d ashore may 
guide 

Our brawe companions through tho swelling 
tide, 

This floating lumber shall sustain them o’er 
Tho rocky shelves, in safety to tho shore. 

But as your firmest succour, till the last, 

O oling seour^ on eaoh faithful mast I 
Though great the danger, and the task 
severe, 

Yet bow not to the tyranny of fear ! 

If once that slavish yoke your spirits qudl, • 
i Adieu to hope 1 to life itself 0irewell! 
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Had Soorates, for godlike Tiriue famed, 

And wisest of tke sons of men proelaimM, 
Beheld this scene of frenzy and distress, 

His soul had trembled to its last reoess !— 

O yet confirm my heart, ye powers above, 
Tliis last tremondons shook of fate to prove ; 
The tottering frame of reason yet sustain ! 
Nor let this total ruin whirl my brain I 
In vain the cords and axes were prepared, 
For now th* audacious seas insult the yard ; 
High o'er the ship they throw a horrid 
shade. 

And o'er her burst, in torriblo cascade. 
Uplifted on the surge, to heaven she flies, 

Her shatter'd top half-buried in the skies. 
Then headlong plunging thunders on the 
ground. 

Earth groans ! air trembles ! and the deeps 
resound ! 

Her giant bulk the dread eoneussion feels, 
And ciuivoring with the wound, in torment 
reels. 

So reels, convulsed with agonising throes, 

The bleeding bull beneath the murd'rov's 
blows.— 


1 know among you some full oft have 
view’d. 

With murd’ring weapons arm'd, a lawless 
brood, 

On England’s vile inhuman shore who stand. 
The fo^ reproach and scandal of our land ! 

To rob the wanderers wreck’d upon the 
strand. 

These, while their savage office they pursue, 
Oft wound to death the helpless plunder’d 
I crew, 

I Who, ’scaped from every horror of the main. 
Implored, their mercy, but implored in vain. 

! ' But dread not this ! — a crime to Greece un- 

I known, 

Such blood-hounds all her circling shores 
I disown : 

Her sons, by barbarous tyranny oppress’d, 

, Can share affiiction with the wretch distress’d : 

Their hearts, by cruel fate inured to grief, 

I Oft to the friendless stranger yield relief. 

With conscious horror struck, the naval 
baud 

Detested for a while their native land : 

I Tliey cursed the sleeping vengeance of the 
I laws, 

j That thus forgot her guardian sailors’ cause. 
Meanwhile the master's voice again they 
hoard, 

1 Whom, as with filial duty, all revered. 

I No more remains — ^but now a trusty band 
Must ever at the pump industrious staTid ; 

, And while with us the rest attend to wear, 
Two skilful seamen to the helm repair ! — 

O Source of life ! our refuge and our stay ! 
Whose voice the warring elements obey, 

On thy supreme assistaiico we rely ; 

Thy mercy supplicate, if doom’d to die I 
Perhaps this storm is sent, with healing 
breath, 

From neighbouring shores to scourge disease 
and death ! 

’Tis ours on thine unerring laws to trust : 

With thee, great Lord ! “ whatever is, is 
just.” 

William Falconer. — Boru 1730, Died 1769. 
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And now, lash’d on by destiny severe, 

With horror fraught the dreadful scene drew 
near ! 

The ship hangs hovering on the verge of 
death. 

Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar 
beneath ! 

In vain, alas ! the sapred shades of yore 

Would arm the mind with philosophic lore ; 

In vain they’d teach us, at the latest breath, 

To smile serene amid the pangs of death. 

Even Zeno's self, and Epictetus old, « 

This feu abyss had shudder’d to behold. 


Again she iduiiges ! hark I a second shock 
Tears her strong bottom on the marble rock ! 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, . 
The fated victims hhnddoring roll their eyes 
In wild dopair, while yet another stroke, 

With deep convulsion, rends the solid oak : 

Till like the ifiino, in whoso infernal coll 
The lurking demons of destruction dwell, 

At length asunder tom her frame divides, 

And crashing spreads in ruin o’er the tides. 

«*##*«* 

As o’er the surge the stooping main-mast 
hung, 

Still on the rigging thirty seamen clung ; 

Some, struggling, on a broken crag were 
cast, 

And there by oozy tangles grn]>plo<l fast : 

Awhile they boro th’ o'erwhelmiiig billows’ 
rage, 

Unequal combat with their fate to wage ; 

Till all benumb’d and feeble they forego 
Their slippery hold, and sink to shades 
below. 

Some, from the main-> ard-urm impetuous 
thrown 

On marble ridges, die without a groan. 

Throe with Palomon on their skill depend, 

And from the wreck on oars and rafts de- 
scend. 

Now on the monntain-wavo on high they ride. 
Then downward plunge beneath th* involving 
tide ; 

TiU one, who seems in agony to strive, 

The whirling breakers heave on shore alive ; 

The rest a speedier end of anguish knew, 

And press’d the stony beach, a lifeless crew I 
Next, O unhappy chief I th’ eternal doom 
Of Heaven decreed thee to the briny tomb ! 
What scenes of misery ferment thy^ew I 
What painfnl etruggles of dying crew: 
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Thy perish'd hopes all buried in the flood, 
O’ersprcad with corses I red with human 
* blood ! 

So pierced with anguish hoary Priam gazed, 
When Troy’s imperial domes in ruin blazed ; 
While ho, severest sorrow doom'd to feel, 
Expired beneath the victor’s murdering steel. 
Thus with his helpless partners till the last. 
Sad refuge I Albert hugs the floating mast ; 
His soul could yet sustain the mort^ blow. 
But droops, alas ! beneath superior woo : 

For now soft nature’s sympathetic chain 
Tugs at his yearning heart with powerful 
strain ; 

His faithful wife for ever doom’d to mourn 
For him, alas 1 who never shall return ; 

To black adversity’s approach exposo<l, 

With want and hardships unforeseen inclosed : 
His lovely daughter left without a friend. 

Her iimocoiuio to succour and defend ; 

By youth and indigence set forth a prey 
To lawless guilt, that flatters to betray — 
While these reflections rack his feeling mind, 
Kodmond, who hung beside, his grasp re- 
sign’ tl ; 

And, as the tumbling waters o’er him roll’d. 
His out-strotoh’d arms the master’s legs 
enfold. — 

Sad Albert feels the dissoUition near. 

And strives in vain his fetter’d limbs to clear ; 
For death bids every clinching joint adhere. 
.All-faint, to Heaven ho throws his dying 
eyes, 

And, “ O px’otcct my wife and child ! ** ho 
cries : 

The gushing streams roll baclv tk’ unfinish’d 
sound ! 

He gas]is ! ho dies 1 and tumbles .to the 
ground ! 

William Falconer, — Born 1730, Died 1709. 
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The harlot muse, so passing gay, 

Bewitches only to betray. 

Though for a while with easy air 
She smooths the rugged brow of care, 

And laps the mind in flowery dreams. 

With Eaiiey's transitory gleams ; 

Fond of the nothings she bestows, 

Wo wake at last to real woes. 

■Througli every ago, in every place, 

Consider well the poet’s case ; 

By turns protected and caress’d, 

Defamed, dependent, and distress’d. 

The joke of wits, the batio of slaves, 

The curse of fools, the butt of knaves ; 

Too proud to stoop for servile ends. 

To lacquey rogues or flatter friends ; 

With prodigality to give, 

Too carokiss of the moans to live ; 

Tho bubble fame intent to gain. 

And yet too lazy to maintain ; 


He quits the world he never prized. 

Pitied by few, by more despised. 

And, lost to friends, oppressed by f(M 8 , 
Sinks to tho nothing whence he rose. 

O glorious trade ! for wit 's a trade. 
Where men are rain’d more than made ! 

Let crazy Lee, neglected Gay, 

Tho shabby Otway, Dryden gray, 

Those tuneful servants of tho Nine 
(Not that I blend their names with mine), 
Repeat their lives, their works, their fame. 
And teach the world some useful shame. 

Robert Lloyd, — Bom 1733, Died 1764. 
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USHER. 

Were I at once empower’d to show 
My utmost vengeance on my foe, 

To punish with extremost rigour, 

1 could inflict no penanco bigger, 

Than, using him as learning’s tool. 

To make him usher of a school. 

For, not to dwell upon tho toil 
Of working on a barren soil, 

And labouring with incessant pains. 

To cultivate a blockhead’s brains, 

Tho duties there but ill befit 
Tho love of letters, arts, or wit. 

For one, it liurts me to tlio soul, 

To brook confinement or control ; 

Still to bo pinion’d down to teach 
Tho syntax and tho parts of speech ; 

Or, what perhaps is drudgery worse, 

Tho links, and points, an(l rules of verse ; 
To deal out authors by retail, 
liiko penny X)ots of Oxford ale ; 

Oh, ’tis a service irksome more, 

Than tugging at tho slavish oar ! 

Yet such his task, a dismal truth, 

Who watches o’er the bent of youth, 

And while a paltry stipend earning, 

Ho sows the richest seeds of learning, 

And till ilteir minds with proper care, 

And sees thorn their due produce bear ; 

No joys, alas ! his toil beguile, 

His own lies fallow all tho whflo. 

“ Yet still ho ’s on the road,” you say, 

“ Of learning.” Why, perhaps he may. 

But turns like horses in a mill, 

Nor getting on, nor standing still; 

For little way his learning roaches. 

Who reads no more than what he teaches. 

Robert Lloyd, — Born 1733, Died 1764. 


95^«***"HEM0BSE. 

Look back! a thought which borders on 
despair, 

Which human nature must, yet cannot bear* 


From 1727 to 1780.] 


ohabact.s:b of a fbibblb. 


[CHX7BCH1T<^ 


’Tia not tho babbling^ of a busy world, 

Whcro praise or censure are at random 

hurra, 

Which can tho moanost of tny thoughts 
control, 

Or sliako one settled purpose of my soul ; 

Free and at largo might their wild curses 
roam,. 

If all, if all, alas ! were well at home. 

No ; *tis tho talc, which angry conscience 
tells. 

When she with more than tragic horror 
swells 

Each circumstance of guilt ; when stern but 
true. 

She brings bad actions forth into review, 

And, like ihe dread handAvriting on the wall. 

Bills late remorse awake at reason’s call ; 

ArniM at all points, bids scorpion A'engeanco 
pass. 

And to tho mind holds up reflection’s gla'^s — 

Tho mind wliich starting heaves tho heart- 
felt groan, # 

And hates that form she knows to bo her 
own. 

ChiiiThill, — Born 1731, DM 1704. 


953.~SM0LLETT. 

Wlicnco could arise this mighty critic spleen, 

Tho inu'^o a trifler, and her theme so mean ? 

What had I done that angry hoavon should 
send 

The bitterest foe whore most I wished a 
friend r' 

Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy 
name, 

And hail'd tho honours of thy matohless 
fame. 

For me let hoary Fielding bite tho ground, 

So nobler Pickle stands superbly bound ; 

From Livy’s temples tear tho historic crown, 

Which with more justice blooms upon tbiue 
own. 

Compared with thoe, be all life-writers dumb, 

But ho who wrote the Life of Tommy Thumb. 

Whoever read tho Begicido but swore 

Tho author wrote as man ne’er wrote before ? 

Others for plots and underplots may call, 

Hero ’s tho right method — liave no plot at all ! 

Churchill, — Bom 1731, Died 17G4. 


954.— HOGABTH. 

xn walks of humour, in that cast of style. 
Which, probing to tho quick, yet makes us 
smile; 

in comedy, his natural road to fame, 

Nor let me call it by anneaner name, 


. I 

Where a beginning, middle, and on end 
Are aptly join’d; whore parts on i>art8 depend. 
Each m^e for each, as bodies for their soul. 

So as to form one true and perfect whole. 

Where a plain story to tho eyo is told. 

Which we conceive the moment we behold, 
Hogarth nnrivall’d stands, and shall engage 
Unrivall’d praise to the most distant age. 

Churchill.— Bom 1731, Dibd 1764. 


955.— ON THE POVEBTY OP POETS. 

What is’t to ns, if taxes rise or fall ? 

I’hanks to our fortune, wo pay none at all. 

Lei muckworms, who in dirty acros deal, 
Lament tlioso liardships which wo cannot fool. 
His Grace, who smarts, may bellow if ho 
please. 

But must I bellow too, who t«it at caso ? 

By custom safe, tho poet’s numbers flow 
Free as the light and air some years ago. 

No statesman o'er will find it worth Ids pains 
To tax our l.^i hours and excise our brains. 
Burthens like these, vile earthly buildings 
bear ; 

No tribute ’s laid on castles in tho nir ! 

Churchill,— Bom 1731, Died 1704. 


956.— CHABACTEB OF A FRIBBLE. 

With that low cunning, which in fools 
supplies, 

And amply too, tho place of being wise, 
Wliich Nature, kind, indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify tho blockhead for a knave ; 

With tliat smooth falsehood, whoso appear- 
ance charms. 

And reason of each wliolesoino doubt disarms, 
Which to tho lowest depths of guile descends, 
By vilest means pursues the vilest cuds, 
Wears friendship’s mask for purposes of 
spito. 

Fawns in tho day, and butchers in the 
night ; 

With that malignant envy, which turns pale, 
And sickens, oven if a friend prevail, 

Which merit and success pursues with hate, 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate ; 

With tho cold caution of a coward’s spleen, 
Which fears not guilt, but always seeks a 
Rcroon, 

Which keeps this maxim ever in her view — 
What ’b basely done, should be done saf^y 
too; 

With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 
Which, dead to shame, and every nicer sense, 
Ne’er blush’d, unless, in spreilding vice’s 
snares, 

She blunder’d on some virtue unawares : 


JHUKGHILL.] 


QUIN. TOM SHERIDAN, AND GARRICK. 


[Sixth Period.- 


With aJl those blessings . which wo seldom 
find 

Lavish’d by nature on one happy mind, 

A motloy figure, of tho fribble tribe, 

Which heart can scarce conceive, or pen 
describe. 

Came simp’ring on : to ascertain whose sex 
Twelve sage impannel’d matrons would per- 
plex. 

Nor male, nor fomalo, neither and yet Imih ; 
Of neuter gender, though of Irish growth ; 

A six-foot suckling, mincing in its gait ; 
Affected, peevish, prim, and delicate ; 

Fearful it seem’d, though of athletic make. 
Lest brutal breezes should too roughly shako 
Its tender form, and savage motion Hproa<l 
O’er its pale cheeks tho horrid manly red. 

Much did it talk, in its own pretty phrase. 
Of genius and of taste, of iday’rs and plays ; 
Much too of writings, which it'-olf had wrote, 
Of special merit, though of little note ; 

For fate, in a strange humour, ha4l <lccrocd 
That what it wrote, none but itself should 
rcwl ; 

Much too it chatter’d of dramatic laws, 
Mif^udging critics, and misplaced applause. 
Then with a self-complacent jutting air, 

It smiled, it smirk’d, it wriggled to tho chair ; 
And, with an awkward briskness not its own. 
Looking around, and perking on tho throne. 
Triumphant seem’d, when that strange savage 
dame, 

Known hut to few, or only known by name. 
Plain Common Sense, appear’d, by nuturo 
there 

Appointed, with plain truth, to guard the 
chair. 

Tho i>ageant saw, and blasted with her 
frown, '• 

To its first state of noihing molted down. 

Nor shall the JVTuso (for oven there tho 
pride 

Of this vain nothing ‘.hall be inortifioil) — 

Nor shall tho Muse (-.hould fate ordain her 
rhymes, 

Fond, pleasing thought! to live in after 
times) 

With such a triflor’s name her pages blot ; 
Known bo tho character, the thing forgot ; 
Tiot it, to disappoint each future aim. 

Live without sex, and die without a name I 

rhurcJiilL^norn 1731, Died 17G4. 


957* — CHARACTERS OF QUIN, TOM 
SHERIDAN, AND GARRICK. 

Quin, from alar, lured by the scent of fame, 

A stage leviathan, put.in his claim, 

Pupil of Betterton and Booth. Alone, 

SuUen he walk’d, and deem’d tho chair his 
own. 


For how should modems, mushrooms of the 
day. 

Who ne’er those masters knew, know how to 
play ? 

Groy-boardcd vet’rans, who, with partial 
tongue, 

Extol the times when they themselves wore 
young ; 

Who having lost all relish for tho stage. 

See not their owA defects, but lash the age. 
Received with joyful murmurs of applause 
Their darling chief, and lined his favountc 
cause. 

Far bo it from tho candid Muse to tread 
Insulting o’er tho ashes of tho dead, 

But, just to living merit, she maintains. 

And dares tho tost, whilst Garrick’s genius , 
reigns ; 

Ancients in vain endeavour to oxcol, ' 

Ha)>pily praised, if they could act as well. 

But though proscription’s force wo disallow, i 
Nor to antiquity submissive bow ; | 

Though wo deny imaginary grace, I 

Founded on accidents of time and place : 

Yot real worth of every growth shall boar 
Duo praiso, nor must wo, Quin, forget thoo 
there. 

His words boro sterling weight, nervous 
and strong 

In manly tides of sense they roll'd along. 

Ha}>py in art, ho chiefly had pretence 
To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit sense. 

No in ‘tor ever greater heights could roach 
Tn nil the labour’d artifice of speech. 

Speech! Is that all? — And shall an acinr 
found I 

A universal fame on partial ground ? ^ 

Parrots themselves speak properly by role. 

And, in six months, my dog shall howl by 
note. 

T laugh at those, who when tho stage they 1 
treail, 

Neglect the heart to compliment tho heail ; 

With strict lu’oprioty their care ’s confined 
To' weigh out words, while passion halt? 
behind. 

To ay liable-dissectors they appeal, 

Allow them accent, cadence, — fools muy 
feel ; 

But, spite of all the criticising elves, 

Tlioso who would make us feel, must foci 
themselves. 

His eyes, in gloomy socket taught to roll. 
Proclaim’d tho sullen habit of his soul, 

Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the stage, 

Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 

Wliou Hector’s lovely widow shines in tears. 

Or Rowe’s ^y rake dependent virtue jeers, 

With tho same cast of features ho is seen 
To chide the libertine, and court tho queen. 

From the tame scone, which without passion 
flows, 

With just desert his reputation rose : 

Nor less he pleased, when, on some snrly 
plan. 

Ho was. at once, the shtor and the man. 


From 1727 to 1780.] QUIN, TOM SHERIDAN, AND GARRICK. 


[Churchill. 


In Brute lie shone nncqnall’d : all agree 
Garrick *8 not half so groat a brute as he. 
'When Cato’s labour’d scenes are brought to 
view. 

With equal praise the actor labour’d too ; 

For still you’ll find, trace passions to their 
root, 

Small difierenco 'twixt the stoic and the 
brute. 

In fancied scenes, as in life’s real plan, 

He could not, for a moment, sink the man ; 
In whnto’cr cast his character was laid, 

Self still, like oil, upon the surface play’d. 
Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in : 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff — still ’twas Quin. 

Next follows Sheridan — a doubtful name, 
As yet unsettled in the r.ank of fame. 

This, fondly lavish in his praises grown, 

Gives him nil merit ; that allows him none. 
Between ili(»m botJi we’ll steer the middle 
eonrso, 

Nor, loving praise, rob judgment of her force. 

Ju'^t his conceptions, natural and great : 

His feelings strong, his words enforced with 
weight. 

Was speeeh-famed Quin himself to hear him 
speak. 

Envy would drive the colour from his cheek : 
But step-dame ii il lire, nigg:ird of her graeo, 
Denied the social i>owcrs of voice and face. 
Fix’d in one frame of features, glare of e>o, 
Passions, like chaos, in confusion lie ; 

In lain the wonders of his skill are tried 
To form distinctions nature hath denied. 

Jlis ^oico no touoh of harmony admits, 
Trrecrnlaily deep and shrill by fits : 

’riio two extremes appear like man and wife, 

< ‘ouplod toiretlicr for the sake of strife. 

His action ’s always ••trong, but sometimes 
, such. 

I Thai candour mu«t declare he acts too 
mud’ll, 

Whj' must iinpaticiico fall three pares back ? 
Why pne(»s three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right-leg too forbid to stir, 

Unless in motion semieirciilar 'r 
Why must the hero with the noilor vie, 

And hurl the closc-clench’d fist at nose or 
eye ? 

In royal John, with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knock’d poor Davies 
down. 

Inhnman tyrant ! was it not a shame, 

To fright a king so harmless and so tame ? 
t But spite of all defects, his glories rise ; 

And art, by judgment form’d, with nature 
j vies : 

I Behold him sound the depth of Hubert’s 
{ sonl, 

I Whilst in his own contending passions roll ; 
View the whole scene, with critic judgment 
scan, 

And then deny him merit if you can. 

Where he falls short, ’tis nature’s fault 
alone; , 

Where he suoceeda, the merit ’s all his own. 


Lost Garrick oamo.-— Behind him throng a 
train 

Of snarling critics, ignorant as vain. 

One finds out — He ’s of stature somewhat 
low — 

Your hero always should bo tall, you know.— 

True nat’ral greatness all consists in height.” 

Produce your voucher, critic. — “ Sergeant 
Kite.” 

Another can’t forgive tho paltry arts 

By which ho makes his way to shallow 
hearts ; 

More pieces of finesse, traps for applause— 

“ Avaunt, unnafrol start, afiectod pause.” 

For mo, by nature form’d to judge with 
phlegm, 

I con^t accpiit by wholesale, nor condemn. 

Tho best things carried to oxcohs arc wrong : 

Tho start may bo too frequent, pause too 
long; 

But, only used in proper time and place, 

Severest judgment must allow thorn grace. 

If bunglers, form’d on imitation’s plan, 

Just in iho way that monkeys mimic man, 

Their copied scene with mangled arts di*-- 
grace, 

And pause and start with the same vacant 
face, 

We join tho critic laugh; those tricks wo 
scorn, 

I Wliich spoil tho scenes they mean thorn to 
' adorn. 

I But when, from nature’s j>ur 0 and gonnino 



source, 

These strokes of acting flow with gen’rous^ 
force, 

When in tho features all tho soul *s por- 
tray’d, 

And passions, such as Garrick’s, arc dis- 
play’d, 

To me they socm fiom quickest feelings 
caught : 

Each start is nature ; and carli xiausc is 
thought. 

Wlicn reason yields to i)as«ion*B wild 
alarms, 

And tho whole state of man i'l up in arms ; 

'What but a critic could condemn iho play’r, 

For pausing hero, when cool sense pauses 
there ? 

"Whilst, working from iho li<MU*t, the fire I 
trace, 

And mark it strongly flaming to tho face ; 

Whilst, in each sound, I hear tho very man ; 

I can’t catch words, and pity those who 
can. 

Let wits, like spiders, from the tortured 
brain 

Fine-draw the critic-web with curious pain ; 

The gods — a kindness 1 with thanks mnst 


. pay— 

Have form’d me of a coarser kind pf clay t 
Nor stung with envy, nor lyth spleen 
diseas^, 

A poor dull creature, still with nature 


pleased; 
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Honoo to thy praises, Garrick, I CLgreo, 

And, pleased with nature, must be pleased 
with thee. 

Now might I tell, how silence reign’d 
throughout, 

And deep attention hush’d the rabble rout ! 

How ev’ry claimant, tortured with desire, 

Was pale us ashes, or as rod as fire : 

But, loose to fume, the Muse more simply 
acts, 

Eejoots all flourish, and relates more facts. 

The judges, as the several parties came, 

With temper heard, with judgment weigh’d 
each claim. 

And, in their sentence happily agreed. 

In name of both, groat Shakspeare thus 
decreed: • 

“ If manly sense ; if nature link’d with 
art ; 

If thorough knowledge of the human heart ; 

If pow’rs of acting vast and unconfinod ; 

If fewest faults with greatest beauties join’d ; 

If strong expression, and strange pow’rs 
which lie 

Within the magic circle of tho eye ; 

If feelings which few hearts, like his, can 
know, 

And which no face so well as his can show ; 

Deserve the pref’rence; — Garrick, take tho 
chair ; 

Nor quit it— till thou place an equal there.” 

Churchill, — Horn 1731, Died 1764. 


958.— FROM THE PROPHECY OF 
FAMINE. 

Two boys, whoso birth beyond all question 
springs 

From great and glorious, though forgotten, 
kings. 

Shepherds of Scottish lineage, born and bred 

On tho same bleak and barren mountain’s 
head. 

By niggard nature doom’d on the same rocks 

To spin out life, and starve themselves and 
flocks. 

Fresh as tho morning, wliich, enrobed in 
mist. 

The mountain’s top with usual dolnosa 
kiss’d, 

Jockey and Sawney to their labours rose ; 

Soon clod, 1 Aveen, whore nature needs no 
clothes, 

Whore, from their youth, inured to winter 
skies. 

Dress and her vain refinements they despise. 

Jockey, whose manly high-boned cheeks to 
crown 

With freckles spotted flamed the golden 
dowli. 

With mickle art oonld on the bagpipes play. 

E’en from the rising to the setting day ; 


Sawney as long without remorse could bawl 
Home’s madrigals, and ditties from Fingal. 

Oft at his strains, all natural though rude. 

The Highland' lass forgot her want of food. 

And whilst she scratch’d her lover into rest, 
Sunk pleased, though hungry, on her Sawney’s 
breast. 

Far as the eye could reach, no tree was 
seen. 

Earth, clad in russet, scorn’d tho lively 
green. 

Tho plague of locusts they secure defy. 

For in three hours a gi'asshoppcr must die. 

No living thing, whate’er its food, feasts 
there, 

But tho camoleon, who can feast on air. 

No birds, except as birds of passage, flow, 

No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo. 

No streams as amber smooth, as amber clear, 
Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here. 
Rebellion’s spring, which through tho country 
ran. 

Furnish’d, with bitter draughts, tho steady 
clan. 

No flow’rs embalm’d the air, but one white 
rose, 

Which on the tenth of June by instinct 
blows. 

By instinct blows at morn, and, when tho 
shades ^ 

Of drizzly eve prevail, by instinct fades. 

One, and but one poor solitary cave, 

Too sparing of her favours, nature gave ; 

That one alone (hard tax on Scottish pride !) 
Shelter at once for man and boast supplied. 
Their snares without entangling briers 
spread, 

And thistles, arm’d against th’ invader’s 
head, 

Stood in close ranks all entrance to oppose, 
Thistles now hold more i^recious than the 
rose. 

All creatures wliich, on nature’s earliest 
plan, 

Were form’d to loathe, and to bo loathed by 
man, 

Wliich owed tlieir birth to nastiness and 
spite, 

Deadly to touch, and hateful to tho sight. 
Creatures, Avhich when admitted in the ark, 
Tlieir saviour shunn’d, and rankled in the 
dork, 

Found place within : marking her noisome 
rood 

With poison’s trail, hero crawl’d tho bloated 
toad; 

Their webs were spread of more than common 
size, 

And half-starved spiders prey’d on half- 
starved flies ; 

In quest of food, efts strove in vain to 
crawl ; 

Slug^s, pinch’d with hunger, smear’d the slimy 
wall; 

The cave around with hissing serpents rung ; 
On the damp roof unhealthy vapour hung ; 
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And Famine, by her children always known, 

As proud as poor, here fix’d her native 
throne. 

Here — for the sullen sky was overcast, 

And summer shrank beneath a wint'ry blast, 

A native blast which, arm’d with liail and 
rain. 

Beat uurolentiiigf on the naked swain — 

The boys for shelter made ; behind, the 
sheep, 

Of which those shepherds every day take 
keei). 

Sickly crept on, and with comploiiiinprs rndo, 
Ou nature seem’d to call, and bleat for food. 

Jock, Sith to this cave by tempest we’re 
confined. 

And within ken our flocks, under the wind. 
Safe from the peltinjc of this perilous storm, 
Are laid among yon thistles, dry and w’nrin, 
AVluit, Sawney, if by shepherd’s art wo try 
To mock tlio rigour of this cruel sky P 
AVhat if wo tune some iriorr 3 ’ roundelay ? 

AVoll dost thou sing, nor ill doth Jockey 

K»rK’. Ah, Jockey', ill advis(*st thou, I wis, 

To think of songs at such a time as this. 
•Sooner shall herbage crown those barren 
rocl.-s, 

Sounor sliall fleeces clothe those ragged 
flocks, 

Sooner shall want soizo shepherds of the 
south, 

And wo forget to live from hand to mouth, 
'J'lian Sawney, out of sc.asoii, shall impart 
The songs of gladness with an achinu heart. 

Jock. Still have I known thee for a silly 
swain : 

Of tilings past hclj), what boots it to com- 
plain ? 

Nothing but mirth can conquer fortune’s 
s])ito ; 

No sky is hoav 3 % if the heart bo light : 
Vatienco is sorri>w’s salvo ; what can’t bo 
cured, 

So Donald riglit arcods, must bo endured. 

iSnw. Full silly swain, I wot, is Jockey 
now ; 

How didst thou bear thy Maggy’s falsehood ? 
how. 

When with a foreign loon she stole away. 
Didst thou forswear th 3 *. pii)o and shepherd’s 
lay ? 

Where was thy boasted wisdom then, when I 
Applied those proverbs, which you now 
apply ? 

Jock. O she was bonny ! All the Highlands 
round 

Was there a rival to my Maggy found ? 

More precious (though that precious is to 
all) 

Then the rare med’eine which we brimstone 
call, 

Or that choice plant, so grateful to the nose. 
Which in I know not what far country grows. 
Was Maggy unto me ; dear do I rue, 

A laser so loir should ever prove untrue. 


Sa?r. Whether with pipe or song to charm 
the ear, 

Through all the land did Jamie find a peer ? 
Cursed bo that year by ov’ry honest Soot, 

And in the shepherd’s calendar forgot. 

That fatal year, when Jamie, hapless swain. 

In evil hour forsook the peaceful plain. 

Jamie, when our young laird discreetly fled, 
Was seized, and bang’d till he was dead, dead, 
dead. 

Jnck. Full sorely may we all lament that 
day ; 

For all were losers in the deadl.y fray. 

Five brothers hatl I on the Scottish plains, 

AVell dost thou know were none more hopeful 
swains : 

Five brothers there I lost, in manhood’s 
pride, 

Two in the field, and tliroo on gibbets di«'.d : 

Ah ! silly swains, to follow war's alarms ! 

Ah! what hath shepherds’ life to do with 
arms ! 

Saw. Mention it not — 'J’hero saw I stran- 
gers clad 

In all the honours of our ravish’d plaid. 

Saw the Ferrara too, our yation’s pride, 
Unwilling grace the awkward victor’s side. 
Tliewi fell our choicest 3 'oiitli, and from that 
day 

Mote never Sawney tune the merry lay ; 
liless’d thoso w'hich fell ! cursed those wliich 
still survive*, 

To mourn fifteen renew’d in forty-five. 

Thus plain’d ilic boys when ^rom her throne 
of turf, 

With boils emboss’d, and overgrown with 
scurf, 

Vilo humours, whieli, in life’s eornii>tod 
well, 

Mix’d at the birth, not abstiiieuco could 
quell, 

Pale Famine roar’d the head ; her eager 
eyes, 

Where hunger ev’n to madness seem’d to 
rise, 

Speaking aloud her throes and pangs of 
heart, 

Strain’d to get loose, and from their orbs to 
start ; 

Her hollow cheeks were each a deep- sunk 
coll, 

AVhero wrotchednc.s 3 and horror loved to 
dwell ; 

With double rows of useless teeth supplied, 
Her mouth from oar to car, extended wide. 
Which, when for want of food her entrails 
pined, 

She oped, and, cursing, swallow’d nought bat 
wind ; 

All shrivoll’d was her skin, and hero and 
there 

Making their way by force, her bones lay 
bare : 

Such filthy sight to hide from hutfton view, 
O’er her foul limbs a tatter’d plaid she 
threw. 
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Goaeo, cried the goddess, cease, despairiiig ' 
Bwains, 

And from a parent hear what Jove ordains ! 

Pent in this barren comer of the isle, 

Where partial fortune never deign'd to smile ; 
Like Nature's bastards, reaping for our 
share 

What was rejected by the lawful heir ; 
Unknown amongst the nations of the earth, 

Or only known to raise contempt and mirth ; 
Long free, because the race of Boman bmves 
Thought it not worth their while to make us 
slaves, 

Then into bondage ‘by that nation brought, 
Whoso ruin wo for ages vainly sought ; 

Whom still with unslack'd hate wo view, and 
still, 

The pow'r of mischief lost, retain the will ; 
Consider'd as the rofiiso of mankind, 

A mass till the last rnoiuent loft boliind, 

Which frugal nature doubted, as it lay, 
Whether to stamp with life, or throw away ; 
Which, form’d in haste, was planted in this 
. nook, 

But never enter'd in creation's book ; 

Branded as traitors, who for love of gold 
Wonld sell their Gdd, as once their king they 
sold ; 

Long have wo borne this mighty weight of 

ill, 

'Ibeso vile injurious taunts, and boar them 
still. 

But times of hap])ior note are now at hand, 
And the full promise of a bettor land : 

There, like tho sons of Israel, having trod, 

Por the fix’d ierni of years ordain’d by God, 

A barren desert, wo shall soizo rich plains. 
Where milk with honey flows, and plenty 
reigns 

With some few natives join'd, some plhint 
few, 

Who worship int'rost, and our track pursue. 
There shall we, though the wre tidied people 
grieve, 

Bavago at largo, nor si.sk tho owner’s leave. 
For us, tho earth shall bring forth her iu- 
oreaso ; 

For us, the ilooks shall wear a golden fleece ; 
Fat beeves shall yield us dainties not our 
own, 

And the grape blood a nectar yet unknown : 
For our advantage shall their harvests grow. 
And Scotsmen reap what they disdain’d to 
sow ; 

For us, tho sun shall climb the eastern hill ; 
For us, tho rain shall fall, tho dew distil ; 
When to onr wishes nature cannot rise. 

Art shall be task’d to grant us fresh sup- 
plies. 

His brawny arm shall drudging labour 
strain. 

And for our pleasure suffer daily pain ; 

Trade shall for us exert her utmost pow'rs, 
Hera all the toil, and all the profit ours ; 

For us, the oak shall from his native st^p 
Descend and fearless travel through tho deep ; 


The sail of commerce, for our use unfurl’d, 
Shall waft the treasures of each distant 
world ; 

For us, sublimcr heights shall scionco reach, 
For us thoir statesmen plot, their churchmen 
preach ; 

Thoir noblest limbs of counsel we’ll disjoint, 
And, mocking, new ones of our own appoint ; 
Devouring War, imprison’d in tho north. 
Sliall, at our call,, in horrid x>omp break forth. 
And when, his chariot wheels Avith thunder 
hung, 

Fell Discord braying with her brazen tongue, 
Death in tho van, with Anger, Hate, and 
Fear, 

And Desolation stalking in tlic roar, 

Kevongo, by Justice guided, in his train. 

He drives iinx>otaons o'er the trembling xdain, 
Shall, at onr bidding,* quit his lawful i>roy, 
And to meek, gentle, gon’rous Peace give 
way. 

ChurchilL — Bom 1731, Died I764f. 


959 .— A BUBAL SCENE. 

Now sober Industry, illustrious power ! 
Hath raised the peaceful cottage, cjalm abode 
Of innocence and joy ; now, sweating, ppiides 
The shining ploughshare ; tames the stubborn 
soil ; 

Ijcads the long drain along tho unfertile 
marsh ; 

Bids tlio bleak hill with vernal v<»rdnro bloom. 
The haunt of flocks ; and clothes the barren 
heath 

'With Avaving harvests ;ind tho golden gr.ain. 

F.air from liis hand behold the Adllago rise, 
Tn rural pride, 'iiiong intermingled trees ! 
Above whoso aged to^js tho joyful swains, 

At oven-tide deacoiiding from tho hill. 

With eye enamour'd, mark the many Avroaths 
Of pillar'd smoke, high curling to tho clouds. 
Tho streets resound Avith Labour’s various 
voice, 

Who Avhistlos at his Avork. Gay on tho green, 
Young blooming boys, and girls with golden 
hair. 

Trip, nimble-footed, wanton in their play, 

Tho Aullago lioi'O. All in a reverend row, 
Their gray-hair’ d grandsircs, sitting in the 
sun. 

Before the gate, and loaning on tho staff, 

Tho woll-re2iicnibcr’d stories of their youth 
Beeouut, and shake their aged locks with joy. 

How fair a prospect rises to the eye, 

Where Beauty Aues in all her vernal forms, 
For over pleasant, and for ever new ! 

SavoIIs the exulting thought, expands tho 
soul, * 

Drowning each ruder care : a blooming train 
Of bright ideas rushes on the mind, 
Imagination rouses at the scene ; 
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From 1727 to 1780.] 


ELEGY. 


[Michael Bbvcb. 


And baokwaxd^ through tho gloom of ages 
paBt^ 

Boholds Arcadia, like a rural queen, ^ 
Encircled with her Bwaina and rosy nymphs. 
The mazy dance conducting on the gprecn. 

Nor yield to old Arcadia’s blissful vales 
Thine, gentle l-icven ! Green on either hand 
Thy meadows spread, unbroken of tho plough, 
With beauty all their own. Thy fields rejoice 
With all the riches of the golden year. 

Fat on the plain, and mountain’s sunny side, 
Large droves of oxen, and tho fleecy flocks. 
Food undisturbM, and All the echoing air 
With music, grateful to tho master* s ear. 

The traveller stops, and gazes round and 
round 

O’er all the scenes, that animate his heart 
With mirth and music. Kvon tho mendicant, 
Bowbent with age, that on the old gray stone, 
Sole sitting, suns him in the public way, 

Feels his heart lcai>, and to himself he sings. 

JMichoel Brucr. — Btn'ii 1746, Died 1767. 


960.— HAPPINESS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

How blest the man who, in these peaceful 
plains. 

Ploughs his i)atemal field ; far freiii tho uoiiac, 
The care, and bustle of a busy w'urld I 
All in the sacred, sweet, soqiicster’d vale 
Of solitude, tho secret in*imrosi‘-i)ai h 
Of rural life, ho dwells ; and with him dwells 
Peace and content, twins of Ihc Ivan shade, 
And all tin* 'Mmccs vjI’ the f., olden aj;c. 
tSncli is Agneula, the wise, the good ; 

By naiur(' formed for tho calm rcitrcat, 

The silent i»ath of life. Learned, but not 
fraught 

With self-linportaiico, as the starched fool, 
Who cliallengiw respect by solemn face, 

By studied accent aiul high-sounding phrase. 
Enamour’d of tho shade, but not moro.so. 
Politeness, raised in courts by frigid rules. 
With him spontaneous grows. Not books 
alone. 

But man his study, and the better part ; 

To tread tho ways of virtue, and to act 
The various scenes of life with God’s applause. 
Deep in tho bottom of tho flowery vale, 

With blooming sallows and tho leafy twine 
Of verdant alders fenced, his dwelling stands 
Complete in rural elegance. The door, 

By which tho i>oor or pilgrim never pas.s’d. 
Still open, speaks the master’s bounteous 
heart. 

There, O how sweet ! amid the fragrant 
shrubs, 

At evening cool to sit; while, on their boughs. 
The nested songsters twitter o’er their young; 
And the hoarse low of folded cattle breaks 
The silence, wafted o’er the sleeping lake, 
Whose waters glow beneath the purple tinge 


Of woatom oloud; while converse sweet do- 
ceivos 

The stealing foot of time 1 Or where tho 
ground, 

Mounded irregular, points ont the graves 
Of our forefathers, and tho hallow’d fane. 
Whore swains assembling worship, let us 
walk, 

In softly-soothing melancholy thought, 

As night’s scrai)hic bard, immortal Young, 

Or swoet-complaiuiug Gray; there see the 
goal 

Of human life, where drooping, faint, and 
tired. 

Oft miss’d the prize, tho weary racer rests. 

I ’rhus sung tho youth, amid unfertile wilds 
And nameless deserts, uiipoetic ground ! 

Far from his friends ho stray’d, recording 
thus 

Tho dear ronicmbranco of his native fichls, 

To cheer tho tediou.s night ; while slow illseaso 
Prey’d on his ])iuitig vitals, and tho blasts 
Of dark Oocember shook his liumble cut. 

. Mirhad Brncv.^Buni 1746, Pied 1707. 


[ 961.— ELEGY. 

’Tis past : tho iron north has spent his rage ; 
♦Stern Winter now resigns tho lengthening 
day ; 

Tlio stonily howliiigs of tho winds assuagi*, 
And warm o’er istlior wesloru broezos play. 

Of gonial heat and cheerful light tho sources 
From southern climos, beneath another sky, 
Tho sun, returning, wheels his gohleii course: 
Before his beams ail noxious vapours fly. 

Far to tlie north grim Winter draws his train, 
To his owm climo, to Zcmbla’s frozen shore ; 
Whore, throned on ice, ho holds eternal reign , 
Where whirlwinds madden, and where loiii- 
pcsts roar. 

Loosed from tho bands of frost, the verdant 
ground 

Again puts on her robe of cheerful green, 
Again puts forth her flowers; and all around 
Smiling, tho cheerful fa(;o of spring if seen. 

Behold ! tho trees now deck their wither'd 
boughs ; 

I Their ample leaves, tho hospitable piano, 
Tho taper elm, ami lofty ash disclose ; 

Tho blooming hawthorn variegates tho 
scene. 

The lily of tho vale, of flowers tho quoen, 

Puts on tho robe she neither sew’d nor spun; 
The birds on ground, or tho^ branches 
green, • t 

. Hop to and fro, and glitter in the son. 



JOHK LOOAN.J 


TO THE CUCKOO. 


[Sixth Period. — 


Soon an o'er eastern hills the morning peers, 
From her low nest the tufted lark up- 
springn ; 

And, cheerful singing, up the air she steers ; 
Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet 
she sings. 

On the green furze, clothed o*or with golden 
blooms 

That fill the air with frngronco all around, 

The linnet sits, and tricks his glossy pilumcn. 
While o’er the wild his broken notes 
resound. 

While the sun ionrnoya down the w’ostorn 
sky. 

Along the green sward, marked with Koman 
mound. 

Beneath the bliihsonio sheidieril’s watchful 
eye. 

The cheerful lambkins dance and frisk 
arouiKi. 

Now is the time for those who wisdom love, 
Who love to walk in Virtue’s flowery road, 

Along the lovely paths of Spring to rove. 

And follow Nature up to Nature’s God. 

Thus Zoroaster studied Nature’s laws ; 

Thus Socrates, the wisest of inankiml ; 

Thus lieaven-taught I’lato traced the Almighty 
cause, 

And loft the wondering multitude behind. 

Thus Ashley gather’d academic bays ; 

Thus gentle Thomson, as the seasons roll. 

Taught them to sing the great Creator’s 
praise, 

And bear their poet’s name from polo to 
polo. 

Thus have I walk’d along the dewy lawn ; 

My frequent foot the blooming wild hath 
worn ; 

Before the lark I've sung the beauteous dawn. 
And gather’d health from all the gales of 
morn. 

And, oven when winter ohill’d the aged 
year, 

I wander’d lonely o’er the hoary plain : 

Though frosty Boreas warn’vl me to forbear, 
Boreas, with all his tempests, warn’d in 
vain. 

Then, sleep my nights, and quiet bless’d my 
days ; 

I fear’d no loss, my mind was all my store; 

No anxious wishes e’er disturb’d my ease ; 
Heaven gave content and health — I ask’d 
no more. 

Now, Spring returns : but not to ine returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known; 

Dim in my bie^ life’s dying taper bums, 

And dll tho^j<^s of Hfe wiUi health are 
flown. 


Starting and shivering in the inconstant wind, 
Moagi’e and pale, the ghost of what I was. 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclined. 

And count tho silent moments as they pass : 

Tlie winged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 

Whoso flight shall shortly count me with the 
dead, 

And Jay me down in peace with them at 
rest. 

Oft morning dreams ])rcs»agc approaching fate ; 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, are 
true. 

Led by jjalo ghosts, T enter Duath’s dark 
gate. 

And bid ilio realms of light and life adieu. 

I hear the helpless wail, tho shriek of woo ; 

T see tho muddy wave, tho droaiy shore, 

Tho sluggish streams that slowly crGCi> below, ‘ 
Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, yo blooming fields ! yo cheerful 
plains ! 

Enough for mo tho churohyard’s lonely 
moimd, 

’Where melancholy witli still silence reigns. 

And tho rank grass waves o’er tho cheerless 
ground. 

There lot mo wander at tho shut of eve, 

When sleep sits dewy on tho labourer’s 
eyes : 

Tho world and all its busy follies leave, 

And talk with Wisdom whore my Daphnis 
lies. 

Tliero lot mo sloop, forgotten in the clay. 

When death shall sliut these weary aching 
eyes ; 

Best in tho hopes of an eternal day, 

Till tho long night is gone, and the last 
morn arise. 

Michael Bruce, — Born 174G, Died 1767. 


962.— TO THE CUCKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 
Thou messenger of Spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat. 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time tho daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year P 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 
1 hail the time of flowers. 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
}^m birds among the bowers. 



[John Looan 




From 1727 to 1780.] A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY IN AUTUMN. 


Tho schoolboy, wandering through the wood 
To poll the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time tho pea puts on tho bloom. 

Thou flioBt thy vocal vole, 

An annual guest in other lands. 

Another Spring to liail. 

Sweet bird I thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, j 

No Winter in thy year I | 

O could I fly, I’d fly with thee ' j 

We'd make, with joyful w’in*/, i 

Our anniml visit o’er tho globe, | 

Companions of tho Spring. I 

John Lngitn, — Ifom 174^, Jhed 17S8. 


963 . -WRITTEN IN A VISIT TO THE j 
COUNTRY IN AUTUMN. 

past ! no more the Summer blooms ! 
Ascending in tho rear, 

Ucliold congenial Autumn comc*^, 

Tho sabbath of tlio >ear ' 

What tiino thy holy whimpers breathe, 

The pensive evening sha<lo beneath, . 

And twdlight consocralos tho flootls ; 

While nature strips her garment gay, ! 

And wears tlio vesture of decay, 

O let mo wander through tlio sounding 
woods ! 

Ah I w'dl-known streams ! — ah ! wonted 
groves. 

Still pictured in my mind ! 

Oh ! sacred scene of youthful loves, 

Whose image lives behind ! 

While sad I pondor on the x>ast, 

Tho joys that must no longer last ; 

Tho wild-flower strown on Summer’s bier, 

Tho dying music of the grove, 

An<l tho last elegies of love, j 

Dissolve the soul, and draw tho tender tear ! 

Alas ! the hospitable hall, ! 

Where youth and friendship play’d, [ 

Wide to tho winds a ruin’d wall I 

Projects a death-like shade I j 

The charm is vanish’d from the vales ; 

No voice with virgin-whisper hails 
A stronger to his native bowers : 

No more Arcadian mountains .bloom. 

Nor Enna volleys breathe perfume ; 

The fancied Eden fades with all its flowers ! 

Companions of the youthful scone. 

Endear’d from earliest days ! 

With whom 1 sported on the green. 

Or roved the woodland maze 1 


Iiong-eziled from yonr native olime, 

Or by the thuudor-stroko of timo 
Snatch’d to the shadows of despair ; 

I hear your voices in the wind, 

Your forms in every walk I find ; 

I stretch my arms ; yo vanish into air 1 

My stops, when innocent and young, 

Those fairy paths pursued ; 

And wandering o'er tho wild, I sung 
My fancies to tho wood. 

I mourn’d tho linnet-lover’s fate. 

Or turtle from her murder' il mute. 

Condemn’d tho widow'd hour'^ to wail: 

Or while tho mournful viMon ro^e, 

T sought to weep for imaged w oes, 

Nor real life believed a tragic tale ! 

Alas ! misfortune's cloud unkind 
May summer soon o’orcnst ! 

And cruel fate's untiiiiely wind 
All human boaiiiy blast ! 

Tho wrath of nuliire •*iuitos our bo\^ors, 

Ami promised fruits and cherish’d flowers, 

'riio hopes of life in embryo sweeps , 

Pale o’er tho mins of hi^ ]>rnne, 

And desolate before bis time, 

In bilcuco sad tho mourner walks and 
weeps ! 

Bolentloss power ! whoso fated *^troko 
O’er wretched man prevails ! 

Ha ! love’s eternal chain is broke, 

And friendship’s covenant faiN. 

Upbraiding forms ! a moment’s ea^c— 

O memory ! how bhall I ai)peaso 

Tho bleeding bhauc, tho unlaicl ghost ? 
What chami can ]>incl tho gushing eye, 

What voice console tho incoshant sigh, 

And everlasting longings for tho lost P 

Yet not unwelcome waves tho w ood 
Tliat hides mo in its gloom. 

While lost in mulani^holy mood 
I muse ui>on tho tomb. 

Their chequer’d loaves tho brandies shed ; 
Wliirling in eddies o’er my head, 

They sadly sigh that Winter ’s near : 

Tho warning voice I hear behind, 

That shakos tho wood witliout a wind, 

And solemn sounds tho death-bell of the 
year. 

Nor will I court Lethean btroams, 

Tlio sorrowing sense to steep ; 

Nor drink oblivion of the themes 
On which I love to weep. 

Belated oft by fabled riU, 

■While nightly -o’er tho hallow’d hill 
Aerial music seems to mourn ; 

I’ll listen Autumn’s closing strain ; 

Then woo the walks of youth again, 

And pour my sorrows *o'er the untimdy 
nm! ^ 

Jahai Logem.— 1748, Died 1788. 


John Logan.] 


COMPLAINT OP NATURE. 


[Sixth Period. — 


964 .--COMPLAINT OP NATURE. 

Pew are thy days and fall of woe, 

O man of woman bom ! 

Thy doom is written, dust thou art, 

And shalt to dust return. 

Determined are the days that fly 
Suooessive o'er thy head ; 

The number’d hour is on the wing 
That lays thee with the dead. 

Alas ! the little day of life 
Is shorter than a span ; 

Tot black with thousand hidden ills 
To miserable man. 

Gay is thy mf)miug, flattering hope 
Thy sprightly step attends ; 

But soon the tempest howls bohiud, 

And the dark night descends. 

Before it.s splendid hour the cloud 
Comes o’er the beam of light ; 

A pilgrim in a weary land, 

Man tarries but a night. 

Behold ! sad emblem of thy state, 

Tlie flowers that paint the field ; 

Or trees that crown the mountain’s brow, 
And boughs and blossoms yield. 

When chill the blast of Winter blows, 
Away the Bummer flics, 

And flowers resign their sunny robes. 

And all their beauty dies. 

Nipt by the year the forest fades ; 

And shaking to the wind, 

The loaves toss to and fro, and streak 
The wilderness behind. 

The Winter past, i*oviving flowers 
Anew shall paint the plain, 

The woods shall hear the voice of Spring, 
And flourish green again. 

But man departs this earthly scone, 

Ah ! never t(> return ! 

No second Spring shall o’er revive 
The ashes of the urn. 

The inexorable doors of death 
What hand can e’er unfold ? 

Who from the cerements of the tomb 
Can raise the human mould ? 

The mighty floo<l that rolls along 
Its torrents to the main, 

The waters lost can ne’er recall 
Prom that abyss again. 

The days, the years, the ages, dark 
Descending down to night. 

Can noirer, never be redeem’d 
Book to the gates of light. 


So man departs the living scene, 

To night’s perpetual gloom ; 

The voice of morning ne’er shall break 
The slumbers of the tomb. 

Wliere are our fathers ? Whither gone 
The mighty men of old ? 

“ The patriarchs, prophets, princes, kings. 
In sacrotl books enroll'd ? — 

Gone to the roffting-placc of man. 

The everlasting home, 

Wliero ages past liavo gone before, 

Where future ages come.” 

Thus nature pour’d the wail of woe. 

And urged her earnest cry ; 

Her voice, in agony extreme, 

Ascended to the sky. 

The Almighty heard : then from his throne 
In majesty ho rose ; 

Ami from the heaven, that open’d wide, 
His voice in mercy flows. 

“ When mortal man resigns his breath, 
And falls a clod of clay, 

Tlie soul immortal wing.s its flight 
To never-sotting day. 

Prepared of old for wicked men 
The bod of torment lies ; 

The just shall enter into bliss 
Immortal in the skies.” 

John Lotjan, — Horn 1748, IHed 1788. 


965 .— THE HAMLET.— AN ODE. 

The hinds how blojit^ who, ne’er beguiled 
To quit their hamlet’s l^wthorix wild. 

Nor haunt the cro\fd, nor tempt the main, 
For splendid care, and guilty gain ! 

Wlicn morning’s twilight-tinctured beam 
Strikes their low thatch with slanting gleam, 
They rove abroad in ether blue, 

To mp the scythe in fragrant dew ; 

The sheaf to bind, the beecli to fell. 

That nodding shades a craggy dell. 

Midst gloomy glades, in warbles clear, 

Wild nature’s sweetest notes they hear : 

On green uiitroddoii banks they view 
The hyacinth’s neglected hue'. 

In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds, 
They spy the squirrel’ s airy bounds 
And startle from her ashen spray. 

Across the glen, the screaming jay ; 

Each native cliarm their steps explore 
Of Solitude’s sequester’d store. 

Por them the moon with cloudless ray 
Mounts to illume their homeward way : 

Their weary spirits to relieve. 

The meadows incense breathe at eve. 



Fwrn, 1727 to 1780 .] INSCRIPTION IN 

No riot mars tho simple fare. 

That o’er a gplimmeruig* liearth they share ; 

But when the ourfew’s measured roar 
Duly, tho dorkeningr valleys o’er, 

Has echoed from the distant town, 

They wish no beds of oygnot-down, 

No trophiod canopies, to close 
Their drooping^ eyes in quick repose. 

Their little sons, who spread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room, 

Or through the primrosod coppice stray, 

Or gambol in tho new-mown hay ; 

Or quaintly braid the cowslip-twine, 

Or drive afield the tardy kino ; 

« hasten from the sultry hill, 
loiter at tlio shady rill ; 

Or climb tho tall pine’s gloomy crest. 

To rob the raven’s ancient nest. 

Their humble porch with iiouicd flowers. 

The curling woodbine’s shade embowers ; 

From tho small garden’s thy my mound 
Their bees in busy awomis resound ; 

Nor fell disease before his time, 

Hastes to consume life’s golden prime : 

But when their temples long have wore 
Tho silver crown of tresses hoar ; 

As studious still calm peace to keep, 

Beneath a iiowery turf they sleep. 

Thohias Warioti. — Horn 1728, Vied 1790. j 


966.— ON REVISITING THE RIVER 
LODDON. 

Ah ! what a weary race my feet have run 

Since first I trod thy banks with alders 
crown’d, 

And thought my way was all through fairy 
ground, 

Beneath tlio azure sky and gohlcn sun — 

When first my muse to lisp her notes begun ! 

While peiisivo memory traces back tlio round 

Which fills the varied interval between ; 

Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the 
scene. 

Sweet native stream ! those skies and suns so 
pure, 

No more return to cheer my evening road ! 

Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure, 

Nor useless, all my vacant days have flow’d 

From youth’s gay dawn to manhood’s prime 
mature, 

Nor with tho muse’s laurel unbestow’d. 

Thomas Warton. — Bom 1728, Died 1790. 


967.— WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OP 
DUGDALE’S MONASTICON. 

Deem not devoid of eleg^ce the sago. 

By Fancy’s genuine feelings nnbeguiled, 

Of painful piklantaT’ the poring child^ 


A HBOEtMITAGE. [Thomas Wakton. 

Who turns of those proud domes tho historic 
page. 

Now sunk by Time, and Henryks fiercer rage. 
Think* st thou tho warbling muses never 
smiled 

On Ilia lone hours ? Ingenious views engag^e 
His thoughts on themes uiiclassio f^sely 
styled, 

rnteut. While cloister’d piety displays 
Her mouldoriug roll, tho piercing eye explores 
Now manners, and tho pump of elder days. 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictured 
stores. 

Not rough nor barren are tho ivindiiig ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers. 

Thomas Wartmi. — Born 1728, Viol 1790. 


968.— SONNET. 

WRITTEN AFTER SEEING WILTON HOUSE. 

From Pembroke’s princely dome, where mimic 
Art 

Decks with a magic hand tho da»ding 
bowers, 

Its living hues whore tho warm jicncil pours. 
And breathing forms from tho mile marble 
start, 

How to life’s humbler scone can I ilepart ! 

My breast all glov/ing from those gorgeous 
towers, 

In my low cell how cheat the sullen hours ! 
Vain the comiiiaint : for Fancy can impart 
(To Fate Bui)erior and to Fortune’s doom) 
Whato’or adorns tho stately storied hall : 

She, ’mid tho dungeon's solitary gloom. 

Can dross the Graces in their Attic })all ; 

Bid tho green landscape’s vernal beauty 
bloom. 

And in bright trophies clotlio tho twilight 
wall. 

Thomas Warton. — Born 1728, Died 1790. 


969.— INSCRIPTION IN A HERMITAGE. 

Beneath this stony roof reclined, 

I soothe to peace my pensive mind ; 

And while, to shade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave ; 
And while tho maple dish is mine, 

The bcechen cup, unstain’d with wine ; 

I scorn the gay licentious crowd, 

Nor heed tho toys that deck tho proud. 

Within my limits lone and still 
The blackbird pipes in artless trill ; 

Fast by my couch, congenial guest, 

Tho wren has wove her mossy nest ; 

From busy scenes, and brighter sl^s, 

To lurk with innocence, she flies ; 

Hero hoi>es in safe ]pepoBe,to di|^. 

Nor aught suspects, the sylvan oelL 



TnOMAA Wa&tok.] 


THE SUICIDB. 


[Sixth Pbbtob* ^ 


At mom I talce my cnstom’d round, 

To mark how buds yon shrubby mound ; 
And every opening primrose count, 

That trimly paints my bloomingr mount : 

Or o*er the sculptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my gloomy solitude, 

I teach in winding wreaths to stray 
Fantastic ivy’s gadding spray. 

At eve, within yon studious nook, 

I ope my brass-embossod book, 

Portray’d with many a holy deed 
Of martyrs, crown’d with heavenly meed : 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ore I sloop, my measured hymn ; 
And, at the close, the gltsams behold 
Of parting wings bedropp’d with gold. 

While ‘•II ‘’ll pure joys my bjiss create. 

Who bill would smile at guilty state ? 

Who bui would wi'-h liia holy lot 
In calm ' iblivion’s humble grot ? 

Who bii' would cast his pomp away, 

To take i ly staff, and amice gray ; 

And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hermitage ? 

Thomas Warton.-^liorii 1728, Died 1790. 


970 .— THE SUICIDE. 

Beneath the bcceh, whoso branohes bare, 
Smit with the lightning’s livid glare, 
O’orhaiig the craggy road, 

And whistle hollow as they wave ; 

Within a solitary grave, 

A Slayer of himself holds his accursed abode. 

Lower’d the grim mom, in murky dyes 
Damp mists involved the seowUng skies, 
And dimm’d the struggling day ; 

As by the brook, that lingering laves 
Yon rush-grown moor with sablo waves, 
Full of the dork resolve ho took his sullen 
way. 

I mark’d his desultory pace, 

His gestures strange, and varying face, 
With many a mutter’d sound ; 

And ah ! too late, aghast I view’d 
The rooking blade, the hand imbrued : 

He fell, and groaning, grasp’d in agony the 
ground. 

Fnll many a melonoholy night 
He watch’d the slow return of light ; 

And sought the powers of sleep. 

To spread a momentary calm 
O’er his sad conch, and in the balm 
Of bland o'blivion’B dews his burning eyes to 
steep. 


Full oft, unknowing and nnfenown, 

He wore bis endless noons alone. 

Amid th’ autumnal wood r 
Oft was ho wont, in hasty fit, 

Abrupt the social board to quit, 

And gaze with eager glance upon the tumbling 
fiood. 

Bock’ning the wretch to torments new. 
Despair, for over in his view, 

A spectre pale, appear’d ; 

While, as the shades of eve arose. 

And brought the day’s unwelcome close, 
More horrible and huge her giant-shape she 
roar’d. j 

“ Is this,” mistaken Scorn will cry, 

“ Is this the youth, whoso genius high 
Could build tho gonuino rhyme ? 

Whoso bosom mild tho favouring Mnso 
Had stored with all her ample views, 

Parent of fairest deeds, and purposes sub- 
lime?” 

Ah ! from tho Muso that bosom mild 
By treacherous magic was beguiled, 

To strike the dcathful blow : 

She fill’d his soft ingenuous mind 
With many a feeling too refined, 

And rouhod to livelier pongs his wakeful sense 
of woo. 

Though doom’d hard ponury to prove, 

And tho sharp stings of hopeless love ; 

To griefs congenial prone. 

More wounds than Nature gave he kuew, 
While Misery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own. 

Then wi'»h not o’er his earthy tomb 
The baleful nightshade’s lurid bloom 
To drop its ^deadly dew : 

Nor oh ! forbid tho twisted thorn. 

That rudely binds liis turf forlorn, 

With Spring’s green swelling buds to vegetate 
anew. 

What though no marble-piled bust 
Adorn his desolated dust. 

With speaking sculpture wrought ? 

Pity shall woo the weeping Nino, 

To build a visionary shrine, 

Hung with unfading fiowers, from fairy regions 
brought. 

What though refused each chanted rite ? 
Hero viewless mourners shall delight 
To touch the shadowy shell : 

And Petrarch’s harp, that wept the doom 
Of Laura, lost in early bloom. 

In many a pensive pause shall seem to ring 
Ids knell. 

To soothe a lone, nnhallow’d shade. 

This votive dirge tui^ duty paid. 



Trfm 1727 to 1786.} 


ODE SENT TO A FBIEND. 


[THOKAa Wabton. 


Within an med nook ; 

Saddfin the half-sunk orb of day 
More rad^t shot its parting ray. 

. And thus a charub-Yoioe my charm'd attention 
took. 

** Forbear, fond Bard, thy partial praise ; 
Nor thus for guilt in specious lays 
The wreath of glory twine : 

In vain with hues of gorgeous glow 
Gay Fancy gives her vest to flow, 

Unless Truth's matron-hand the floating folds 
coniine. 

Just Heaven, man’s fortitude to prove, 

^ Permits through life at largo to rove 
The tribes of hell-born Woe : 

Yet the same Power that wisely sends 
Life’s fiercest ills, indulgent lends 
Beligion’a golden shield to break th’ embattled 
foe. 

Her aid divine had lull’d to rest 
Yon foul self-murderer’s throbbing breast, 
And stay’d the rising storm : 

Hod bade the sun of hope appear 
To gild hia darken’d homiaphero. 

And give the wonted bloom to Nature's blasted 
form. 

Vain man ! *tis Heaven’s prerogative 
To take, what first it deign’d to give. 

Thy tributary breath : 

In awful expooiation placed, 

Await thy doom, nor impious haste 
To pluck from God's right hand his instru- 
ments of death.” 

Thomas Warion, — Born 1728, Died 1790. 


971.— ODE SENT TO A FBIEND ON HIS 
LEAVING A FAVOURITE VILLAGE. 

« 

Ah, mourn, thou loved retreat ! No more 
Shall classic stops thy scenes explore ! 

When morn’s pale rays but faintly peep 
O'er yonder oak-erown’d airy steep, 

Who now shall elimb its brows to view 
The length of landscape, over new. 

Where Summer flings, in careless pride. 

Her varied vesture far and wide ? 

Who mark, beneath, each village-charm, 

Or grange, or elm-encircled farm ; 

The flinty dovecot’s crowded roof. 

Watch’d by the kite that sails aloof ; 

The tufted pines, whose umbrage tall 
Darkens the long-dcsorted hall ; 

The veteran beech, that on the plain 
Collects at eve the playful train ; 

The cot that smokes with early fire, 
Thelow-roof’d fane’s embosom’d spire? 

Who now shall indolently stray 
Through the deep forest’s tangled way ; 
Pleased at his custom’d task to find 
The well-known hoarj^-tressM hind, 


That toils with feeble hands to glean 
Of wither’d boughs his pittance mean ? 

Who mid thy nooks of hazel sit. 

Lost in some melancholy fit, 

And listening to the raven’s oroak, 

The distant flail, the falling oak P 
Who, through the sunshine and the showea^t 
Descry the rainbow-pointod tower P 
Who, wondering at return of May, 

Catch the first cuckoo’s vemal lay ? 

Who, musing waste the summer hour, 

Where high o’er-arching trees embower 
The grassy lane so rarely paced, 

With azure flowerets idly graced ? ♦ 

Unnoticed now, at twilight’s dawn. 

Returning reapers cross the lawn ; 

Nor fond attention loves to note 
The Aether’s boll from folds remote : 

While, own’d by no poetic eye, 

Tliy pensive evenings shade the sky. 

For, lo ! the Bard wlio rapture found 
In every rural sight or sound ; 

Whoso genius woriy, and judgment eliasio, 

No cliann of genuine nature pass’d ; 

Who felt tliO Muse’s purest fires, — 

Far from thy favour’d haunt retires : 

Who peopled all thy vocal bowers 
With sliadowy shapes and airy poners. 

Behold, a dread repose resumes. 

As erst, thy sad sequestor’d glooms ! 

From the deep dell, whore shaggy roots 
Fringe the rough brink with wreathed shoots, 
Th’ unwilling Genius flies forlorn. 

His primre^o chaplet rudely torn. 

With hollow hhriok the Nymphs forsake 
The pathless copse and hedgerow brake : 
Where the dedvod mountain’s headlong side 
Its chalky entrails opens wide, 

On the green summit, ambush’d high. 

No longer Echo loves to lie. 

No i)earl-cro wil’d maids, with wily look, 

Rise bock’ning from the reedy brook. 

Around the glow-worm’s glimmering bank. 

No fairies run in fiery rank ; 

Nor brush, half-seen, in airy tread, 

The violet’s uiiprintcd head. 

But Fancy, from the thickets brown, 

The glades that wear a conscious frown. 

The forest-oaks, that, pale and lone. 

Nod to the blast with hoarser tone, 

Rough glens, and hullcu waterfalls, 

Her bright ideal offspring calls. 

So by some sago enchanter’s spell 
(As old Arabian fablers tell), 

Amid the solitary wild. 

Luxuriant gardens gaily smiled ; 

From sapphire rocks the fountains stream’d. 
With golden fruit the branches beam’d ; 

Fair forms, in every wondrous wood, 

Or lightly tripp’d, or solemn stood ; 

And oft, retreating from the view. 

Betray'd, at distance, beauties new : 

While gleaming o’er the crisped bowers 
Rich spires arose, and sporkBng towers. 

If bound on service new to go, * 

The master of the magic show, 



Tboxab Wakton.] 


A PANEGYRIC ON OXFORD ALE. 


[Sixth Period.-- 


His tranpitory charm withdrew, 

Away th* iilasivo landncapo dew ; 

Dim clouds obscured the grovea of gold, 
Blue lightning smote the blooming mould : 
In visionary glory rear'd, 

The gorgeous oastlo disappear'd ; 

And a bare heath's unfruitful plain 
Usurp’d the wizard’s proud domain. 

Tliomas Warton. — Born 1728, Died 1790. 


972.— A PANEGYRIC ON OXFORD ALE. 

Balm of ray euros, swoct solace of ray toils, 
Hail, Juice boiiignant ! O’er the co:;tly cups 
Of riot-stirring wino, unwholesome draught, 
Let Pride’s looso sons prolong the wasteful 
night ; • 

My sober evening lot the tankard Moss, 

With toast embrown’d, and fragrant nutmeg 
fraught, 

While the rich draught with oft-rcpeatod 
whiffs 

Tobacco mild improves. Divine repast ! 
Where no crude surfeit, or intoini)orato joys 
Of lawless Bacchus reign ; but o'er my soul 
A calm Lethean croo])a ; in drowsy trance 
Each thought subsides, and sweet oblivion 
wraps 

My peaceful brain, as If the loadcui rod 
Of magic Morphons o’er mine ej’es ha<l 
shed 

Its opiate iiiflnonco. Wliat though sore 
ills 

Oppress, dire want of clull-dispcUing coals 
Or ehoerfid eaiidlo (save the make- weight’s 
gleam 

llaply remaining), hoart-rojoicing Ale 
Cheers the sad scene, ami every want sup- 
plies. 

Meantime, not mindless of the daily task 
Of tutor sago, upon the learned loaves 
Of deep Smiglecius much I meditate ; 

While Ale inspires, and lends its kindred aid, 
The thought-perplexing labour to pursue, 
Sweet Helicon of Logio ! But if friends 
Congenial call mo from the toilsome page, 

To Pot-house I repair, the sacred haunt, 
Whore, Alo, thy votarios in full resort 
Hold rites nootumal. In caxtacious chair 
Of monumental oak and antique mould. 

That long has stood the rage of conquering 
years 

Inviolate (nor in more ample chair 
Smokes rosy Jnstioe, when th’ important 
* cause, 

Whether of hen-roost, or of mirthful rape, 

In all the majesty of paunch he tries), 
Studious of ease, and provident, I place 
My gladsome limbs ; while in repeated round 
Returns replenish'd the suoeessive cup, > 


And the brisk fire conspires to genial joy : 
While haply, to relievo the lingering hours 
In innocent delight, amnsive 
On smooth joint-stool in omblematio play 
The vain vicissitudes of fortune shows. 

Nor reckoning, name tremendous, me dis* 
turbs, 

Nor, call’d for, chills my breast with sudden 
fear; 

Wliilo on the wonted door, expressive mark, 
The frequent penny stands described to view, 
In snowy characters and graceful row. — 

Hail, Tiiiking ! surest guardian of distress ! 
Beneath tliy shelter, penniless I quaff 
The cheerful cup, nor hoar with hopeless 
heart 

Now oysters cried ; — though much the Poet’s 
friend. 

Ne’er yet attempted in poetic strain. 

Accept this tribute of pewtic praiso ! 

Nor Proctor thrice with vocal heel alarms 
Our joys secure, nor deigns the lowly roof 
Of Pot-house snug to visit : wiser he 
’J’he splendid tavern haunts, or coffee-hoiiso 
Of James or Juggins, whore the grateful 
bi*cath 

Of loathed tobacco ne’er diffused its balm ; 
But the lewd spoinlthrift, falsely deem’d 
polite^ 

While steams around the fragrant Indian 
bowl. 

Oft damns the vulgar sons of humbler AJo : 

In vain — the Proctor’s voice arrests their 
joys ; 

Just fate of wanton priilo and loose excess ! 

Nor loss by day delightful is thy draught, 
All-po>voiTiil Alo ! whoso sorrow -soothing 
sweets 

Oft I repeat in vacant aftomoon, 

When tatter’d stockings ask my mending 
hand 

Not imexporiciiccd ; while the tedious toil 
Slides unregarded. Let the tender swain 
Each morn rogalo on nerve-relaxing tea, 
Companion meet of Janguor-loving nymph : 

Bo mino each morn with eager appetite 
And hunger nndissembled, to repair 
To fiHcTidly buttery ; there on smoking crust 
And foaming Alo to banquet unrostrain’d. 
Material breakfast ! Thus in ancient days 
Our ancestors robust with liberal cups 
Usher’d tho mom, unlike the Rqueami.sh sons 
Of modem times : nor ever hod the miglit 
Of Briton’s bravo decay’d, had thus they 
fed. 

With British Ale improving British worth. 
With Ale irriguons, nndismay’d I hoar 
The frequent don ascend my lofty dome 
Importunate : whether the plaintive voice 
Of Laundress shrill awake my startled ear ; 

Or Barber spmoe with supple look intmde ; 
Or Tailor with obsequious bow advance ; 

Or Groom invade me with defying front 
And stem demeanour, whose emaciate steeds 
(Whene’er or Phoebus shone with kindlier 
beams. 


*V(m 1727 to 1780.] 


THE PBOGEESS OP DISCONTENT. 


[Thomas Wa&toh. 


Or luckier dumco the borrow’d boots sup-" 
pUed) 

Had panted oft beneath my goring steel. 

In yain they plead or threat : aU-powerful 
Ale 

Excuses new supplies, and each descends 
With joyless pace, and debt-despairing 
looks : 

Even Spacoy with indignant brow retires. 
Fiercest of duns ! and conquer’d quits the 
field. 

Why did the gods such various blessings 
pour 

On hapless mortals, from their grateful 
hands 

So soon the short-lived bounty to recall ? — 
Thus while, improvident of future ill, 

I quaff the luscious taTikard uncontroll’d. 

And thoughtless riot in unlicensed bliss ; 
Sudden (dire fate of all things excellent !) 

Th’ iinpityiiig Bursar’s cross-affixing hand 
Blasts all my joys, and stops my glad 
career. 

Nor now the friendly Pot-house longer yields 
A sure retreat, when night o’ershades the 
skies ; 

Nor Shepi)ard, barbarous matron, longer 
gives 

The wonted trust, and Winter ticks no more. 

Tluis Adiiin, exiled from the beauteous 
scenes 

Of Eden, grieved, no more in fragrant bower 
On fruits divine to feast, frcsli shade and 
vale 

No more to visit, or vine-mantled grot ; 

But all forlorn, the dreary wildomoss 
Ami uiirejoicing solitudes to trace : 

Thus too tlio matchless bard, whose lay 
resounds 

The Splendid Shilling's iiraise, in nightly 
gloom 

Of loTiesomo garret, pined for cheerful 
Ale; 

Whose steps in verso Miltonic I pursue. 

Mean follower : like liini with honest love 
Of Ale divine inspired, and love of song. 

But long may bounteous Heaven with watch- 
ful care 

Avert his hapless lot ! Enough for me 
That, burning with congenial flame, I dared 
His guiding steps at distance to pursue, 

And sing his favourite theme in kindred 
strains. 

Thotneui Warfon. — Barn 1728, Died 1700. 


973 .— THE PROGRESS OP DISCONTENT. 

When now mature in classic knowledge, 

The joyful youth is sent to college, 

His father comes, a vicar plain, 

At Oxford bred — ^in Alma’s reign. 


And thus, in form of humble suitor. 

Bowing accosts a reverend tutor : 

Sir, I’m a Glo’stershire divine. 

And this my eldest son of nine ; 

My wife’s ambition and my own 

Was that this child shonld wear a gown ; 

I’ll warrant that his good behaviour 
Will justify your future favour ; 

And, for his parts, to tell the truth, 

My son ’s a very forward youth ; 

Has Horace all by heart — you’d wonder — 
And months out Homer’s Greek like thunder. 
If you’d examine — and admit him, 

A scholarship would nicely fit him ; 

That ho succeeds ’tis ten to one ; 

Your vote and interest, sir !” — ’Tis dune. 

Our pupil's holies, though twice defeated, 
Are with a scholarship completed : 

A scholarship but half maintains, 

And college rules are heavy cliains : 

In garret dark ho smokes and puns ; 

A prey to discipline and <liins ; 

And now, intent on now designs, 

Sighs for a fellowship — and fines. 

When nine full tedious winters past. 

That utmost wish is crown’d at last : 

But the rich pri/o no sooner got. 

Again ho quarrels with his lot : 

“ Those fellowships are pretty things, 

Wo live indeed like petty kings : 

But who can bear to wast e his whole ago 
Amid the dulnoss of a collog(», 

Dobarr’d the common joys of life. 

And that prime bliss — a loving wife ! 

O ! what’s a table richly spread. 

Without a woman at its head ? 

Would some snug benefice but fall, 

Yo feasts, ye dinners ! farewell all ! 

To offices I’d bid adieu, 

Of Doan, Vice-Prms — of Bursar too ; 

Come, joys that rural quiet yields, 

Come, tithes, and house, and fruitful fields ! ” 
Too fond of freedom and of ease 
A Patron’s vanity to i>louso, 

Long time ho watclios, and by Htoaltfa, 

Each frail Incumbent’s doubtful health ; 

At length, and in his fortieth ye.'ir, 

A living drops — two hiindrcsd chiiir ! 

With breast elate beyond expresssion, 

He hurries down to take possession, 

With rapture views the sweet retreat — 

What a convenient house ! how neat ! 

For fuel here ’9 sufficient wood : 

Pray God the collars may bo good ! 

The garden — that must bo new plann’d — 
Shall these old-fashion’d yew-trees stand ? 
O’er yonder vacant plot shall rise 
The flowery shrub of thousand dyes : — 

Yon wall, that feels the southern xuy. 

Shall blush with ruddy fruitage gay i 
While thick beneath its aspect warm 
O’er well-ranged hives the bees shcdl swarm. 
From which, ere long, of golden gleam 
MethegUn’s luseious juice shall stgaam : 

ThU awkward hut, o’ergrown wi^ ivy, 

We’ll alter to a modem privy : 



TO FANCY. 


. JOftXPH Waeto i. j 


up yon green slope, of hazels trim, 

An avenue fo cool and dim 
Shall to an arbour, at the end, 

^ spite of gout, entice a friend. 

My predecessor loved devotion— 

But of a garden had no notion.’* 

Continuing this fantastic faroo on, 

He now commences country parson. 

To make his character entire, 

Ho weds — a Cousin of the Squire ; 

Not over weighty in the purse. 

But many Doctors have done worse : 

And though she boasts no charms divine, 
Tot she can carve, and make birch wine. 

Thus fix’d, content ho taps his barrel, 
Exhorts his neighbours not to quarrel ; 
Finds his Church-wardens have discoriiiiig 
, Both ill good liquor and good luarning ; 
"With tithes hiS barns roploto ho sees, 

And chuckles o’er his surplice fees ; 

Studies to find out latent duos, 

And regulates tho state of pews ; 

Bides a sleek mare with ])arplo housing. 

To share tho monthly club’s carousing ; 

Of Oxford x^ranks facetious tells, 

And — liut on Sundays — hoars no bolls ; 
Sends xiroscnts of his choicest^ fruit, 

And prunos himself each sapless shoot ; 
Plants cauliflowers, and boasts to roar 
The earliest melons of tho year ; 

Thinks alteration charming work is, 

Keeps bantam cocks, and feeds his turkeys ; 
Builds in his copse a favourite boiicli, 

And stores tho pond with carp and tench. — 
But, ah ! too soon his thoughtless breast 
By cares domestic is opi^rost ; 

And a third butcher’s bill, and browing, 
Threaten inevitable ruin : 

For ohildrou fresh expenses yet. 

And Dicky now for school is fit. 

“ Why did I soil oolloge life,” 

Ho cries, “ for benefice and wife ? 

Beturu, yo days, when endless x>loasuro 
I found in reading, or in loisiiru ! 

When calm around the common-room 
I puff’d my daily i)ipo’s porfuino ! 

Bode for a stomach, and inspected, 

At annual bottlings, corks selected : 

And dined untax\l, untroubled, under 
Tho iJortrait of our pious Founder ! 

When impositimxB wore supplied 
To light my )>ipo — or soothe my x^rido — 

No cares wore then for forward x»eas, 

A yearly-longing wife to ploaso ; 

My thoughts no christening dinners erost. 
No ohildron cried for butter’d toast ; 

And every night I went to bed, 

Without a Modus in my head ! ” 

Oh ! trifling head, and fickle heart ! 
Chagrin’d at whatsoe’er thou art ; 

A dupe to follies yet untried, 

And sick of x>leasuros, scarce enjoy’d ! 

Each prize possess’d, tlij* transport ceases, 
And in pursuit alone it pleases. 

Thomas irarfoii.— Bom 1728, Died 1700. 


[Sixth PjbbxojD,— « 


974 .— TO FANCY. 

O parent of each lovely muse ! 

Thy spirit o’er my soul diffuse, 

O’er my artless songs preside. 

My footsteps to thy temple guide. 

To offer at thy tiirf-built shrine 
In golden cups no costly wine, 

No murder’d fatling of tho flock, 

But flowers and honey from the rock. 

O nymi)h with loosely-flowing hair, • 

With buskin’d leg, and bosom bare. 

Thy waist with myrtle girdle bound, 

Thy brows with Indian feathers crown’d, 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An all-commanding magic wand, 

Of i>owor to bid fresh gardens grow 
'Mid cheerless Lapland’s barren snow. 
Whoso rapid wings thy flight convey 
Through air, and over earth and sea, 

While tho various landscape lies 
Conspicuous to thy piercing oyos ! 

O lover of the desert, hail ! 

Say in what deep* and pathless vale, 

Or on what hoary mountain’s side, 

’Midst falls of water, you reside ; 

’Midst broken rocks a rugged scone, 

With green and grassy dales between ; 
’Midst forests dark of aged oak, 

Ne’er echoing with tho woodman’s stroke 
Where never human heart appear’d, 

Nor o’er one straw-roof ’d cot was roar’d, 
Where Nature scorn'd to sit alono. 

Majestic on a craggy throne ; 

Toll nio tho path, sweet wamrror, tell. 

To thy unknown scfiuoater’d coll, 

Whore woodbines cluster round tho door, 
Whero shells and moss o’erlay tho floor, 
And on whose toxi a hawthorn blows, 

Amid whoso thickly-woven boughs ^ 

Some nightingale still builds her near. 

Each evening warbling thee to rest ; 

Tlion lay mo by the haunted stream, 

Bax)t in some wild x>ootic dream, 

In converse while methinks I rove 
With Spenser through a fairy grove ; 

Till suddenly awaked, I hear 
Strange whisper’d music in my ear, 

And my glad soul in bliss is drown’d 
By tho sweetly-soothing sound ! 

Mo, goddess, by the right hand lead, 
Sometimes through the yellow mead, 

Where Joy and whito-robed Peace resort, 
And Venus keeps her festive court ; 

'Whore Mirth and Youth each eA'oning meet, 
And lightly trip with nimble feet, 

Nodding their lily-crownM heads, 

Whore Laughter rose-lipp’d Hebe loads ; 
Whero Echo walks steep hills among, 
Listening to tho shepherd’s song. 

Yet not these flowery fields of joy 
Can long my pensive mind employ ; 

Haste, Fancy, from these scenes of folly, 
To meet the matron Mdancholy, 

Goddess of the tearful eye, 

That loves to fold l^er arms and sigh ! 
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ODE TO AXJBORA. 


[Tbos. Bucklock. 


Let us with silent footsteps go 
To charnels and the house of woe, 

To Gothic churches, yaults, and tombs, 

Where each sod night some virgin comes, 

With throbbing breast, and faded cheek, 

Her promised bridegroom’s urn to seek ; 

Or to some abbey’s mouldering towers, 

Where to avoid cold winter’s showers, 

The naked beggar shivering lies, 

Whilst whistling tempests round her rise, 

And trembles lost the tottering wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall. 

Now let us loader strike the lyre. 

For my heart glows with martial fire ; 

1 feel, 1 feel, with sudden heat. 

My big tumultuous bosom boat ! 

The trumpet’s clangours pierce mine car, 

A thousand widows’ shrieks 1 hoar ; 

“ Give me another horse,” I cry, 

Lo ! the base Gallic squadrons fly. 

Whence is this rage ? What spirit, say. 

To battle hurries me away ? 

'Tis Fancy, in hcjr fiery car. 

Transports me to tlio thickest war. 

There whirls me o’er the hills of slain, 

Where Tumult and Destruction reign ; 

Where, mad with pain, the wounded steed 
Tramples the dying and the dead ; 

Where giant Terror stalks around, 

With sullen joy surveys the ground. 

And, pointing to the ensanguined field, 

Shakos his dreadful Gorgon shield ! 

O ! guide mo from this horrid scene 
To high-arch* d walks and alley s green, 

Which lovely Laura seeks, to shun 
The fervours of the mid-day suii ! 

The pangs of absence, O ! remove. 

For thou const place mo near my love, 

Canst fold in visionary bliss. 

And lot Bic think I steal a kiss. 

When young-eyed Spring profusely throws 
From her green lap the i>ink and rose ; 

When the soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tolls her tender tale : 

When Autumn eooling caverns seeks. 

And stains with wine his jolly checks ; 

When Winter, like poor pilgrim old. 

Shakes his silver beard with cold ; 

At every season lot my ear 
Thy solemn whispers, Fancy, hear. 

Joseph Warton.’^liom 1722, Died 1800. 


975.— FLOWERS. 

Let long-lived pansies hero their scents 
bestow, 

The violet languish, and the roses glow ; 

In yellow glory let the crocus shine, 

Naroissus here his love-aiok head recline ; 
Here hyacinths in purple sweetness rise, 

And tulips tinged with beauty’s fairest dyes. 

Thos. Bla€klock.—Bom 1721, Died 1791. 


976.— TERRORS OP A OmLTY 
CONSCIENCE. 

Cursed with unnumbor’d groundless fears. 
How pale yon shivering wretch appears ! 

For him the daylight sliinos in vain, 

For him the fields no joys contain ; 

Nature’s whole charms to him are lost, 

No more the woods their mu.sic boast ; 

No more the meads their vernal l)loom, 

No more the gales their rich perfume ; 
Impending mists deform the sky. 

And beauty withers in his eye. 

In hopes his terrors to elude, 

By day ho mingles with the crowd, 

Yet finds his soul to fears a prey, 

In busy crowds and open day. 

If night his lonely walks surprise, 

What horrid visions round him rise * 

The blasted oak which meets his way, 

Shown by the meteor’s sudden ray, 

The midnight murderer’s lone retreat 
Felt heaven’s avengeful bolt of late ; 

The clashing chain, the groan profound, 

Loud from yon ruin’d tower resound ; 

And now the spot he seems tt> troiul, 

Whore some solf-slaughter’d corse was laid •, 
Ho feels fix’d earth beneath him bend, 

Deep murmurs from her caves iLSCond ; 

Till all his soul, by fancy sway’d. 

Sees livid phantoms cr(4wd the shade. 

Thos. Blaclduclc. — Bom 1721, Died 1791. 


977. — ODE TO AURORA. 

ON HIB WIFN’S DIRTUDAY. 

Of time and nature eldest born, 

Emerge, thou rosy-finger’d mom ; 

Emerge, in purest dress array’d, 

And chase from heaven niglit’s envious shade, 
That I once more may pleased survey. 

And hail Melissa’s natal day. 

Of time and nature tddost born, 

Emerge, thou rosy-tiiiger’d morn ; 

In order at the oasiorn gate 

The hours to draw tliy chariot wait ; 

Whilst Zephyr, on his balmy wings, 

Mild nature's fragrant tribute brings. 

With odours sweet to strew thy way, 

And grace the bhind revolving day. 

But, as tbou Icad’st the radiant sphere, 

That gilds its birth anil marks the year. 

And as his stronger glories rise. 

Diffused around the expanded skies, 

Till clothed with beams serenely bright, 

All heaven’s I'ost concave flumes with light ; 

So when through life’s protracted day 
Melissa still pursues her way, •, 

Her virtues with thy splendour vie, 
Increasiug to the mental eye ; 
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Thoagh less oonspionous, not less dear, 
long may they Bion's prospect cheer ; 

So shall his heart no more repine, 

Bless'd with her rays, though robb'd of thine. 

Tho8. BlacklocIc.^Born 1721, Died 1791. 


978.— THE AUTHOR’S PICTURE. 

While in my matchless graces wrapt I stand, 

And touch each feature with a trembling 
hand ; 

Deign, lovely self I with art and nature's 
pride, 

To mix the coloiirs, and the pencil guide. 

Self is the grand pursuit of half mankind ; 

How vast a crowd by self, like mo, ore 
blind ! 

By self the fop in magic colours shown, 

Though scorn’d by every eye, delights his 
own : 

When ago and wrinkles seize the conqu'ring 
maid, 

Self, not the glass, reflects the flattering 
shade. 

Then, wonder-working self ! begin the lay ; 

Thy ehanns to others as to mo display. 

Straight is niy person, but of little size ; 

Loan are my cheeks, and hollow are my 
eyes : 

My youthful down is, like my talents, rare ; 

Politely distant stands each single hair. 

My voice too rough to charm a lady’s ear ; 

So smooth a child may listen without fear ; 

Not form’d in cadence soft and warbbng 
lays. 

To soothe the fair through pleasure's wanton 
ways. 

My form so flno, so regular, so now, 

My port BO manly, and so fresh my hue ; 

Oft, os I meet the crowd, they laughing 

s*ay, 

“ See, see Memento Mori cross the way.” 

The ravish’d Proserpine at last, we know, 

Grew fondly jealous of her sable beau ; 

But, thanks to nature ! none from me need 
fly; 

One heart the devil could wound — so cannot 1. 

Yet, though my person fearless may bo 
seen. 

There is some danger in my graceful mien : 

For, as some vessel toss’ d by wind and 
tide, 

Bounds o’er the waves and rooks from side to 
side ; 

Tn just vibration thus I idways move - 

'Diis who oah view and not be forced to 
love ? 

Hail ! ohaming self ! by whose propitious 
aid 

My form in all its glory stands display’d : 

Be preschit still ; with inspiration kind, 

Let the same faithful* colours paint tb^ mind. 
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like all mankind, with vanity I’m bless’d^ 
Conscious of wit I never yet possess’d. 

To strong desires my heart an easy prey. 

Oft feels their force, but never owns their 
sway. 

This hour, perhaps, as death I hate my foe ; 
The next, I wonder why I should do so. 
Though poor, the rich I view with careless 
eye; 

Soom a vain oath, 4uid hate a serious lie. 

I ne’er for satire torture common sense ; 

Nor show my wit at God’s nor man’s expense. 
Harmless I live, unknowing and unknown ; 
Wish well to all, and yet do good to none. 
Unmerited contempt I hate to bear ; 

Yet on my faults, like others, am severe. 
Dishonest flames my bosom never fire ; 

The bad I pity, and the good admire ; 

Fond of the Muse, to her devote my days, 

And Boribblo — ^not for pudding, but for 
praise. 

Those careless linos, if any virgin hears, 
Perhaps, in pity to my joyless years, 

She may consent a generous flame to own ; 
And I no longer sigh the nights alone. 

But should the fair, affected, vain, or nice, 
Scream with the fears inspired by frogs or 
mice ; 

Cry, ‘‘Save us heaven! a spectre, not a 
man ! ” 

Her hartshorn snatch or interpose her fan ; 

If I my tender overture repeat ; 

Oh ! may my vows her kind reception moot ! 
May she now graces on my form bestow, 

And with toll honours dignify my brow ! 

Thos, Blacklock, — Bom 1721, Died 1791* 


979.— BELSHAZZAR AND DANIEL. 

Now Mom, with rosy-oolour'd finger, raised 
The sable pall, which provident Night had 
thrown 

O’er mortals, and their works, when every 
street, 

Straight or transverse, that towards Eu- 
phrates turns 

Its sloping path, resounds with festive shouts. 
And teems with busy multitudes, which 
press 

With zeal impetuous to the towering fane 
Of Bel, Chaldeson Jove ; surpassing far 
That Doric temple, which the Elean chiefs 
Raised to their thunderer from the spoils of 
war. 

Or that Ionic, where the Ephesian bow’d 
To Dian, queen of heaven. Eight towers 
arise, 

Each above each, immeasurable height, 

A monument at once of eastern pride 
And slavish superstition. Round, a scale 
Of oiroUng steps entwines the conic pile ; 

’ And at the bottom on vast hinges grate 
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Eour brazen gates, towards the four winds of 
hearen 

Placed in the solid square. Hither at onoe 
Come flocking all the sons of Babylon, 
Chaldwan or Assyrian ; but retire 
With humblest awe, while through their mar- 
shall’d ranks 

Stalks proud Belshazzar. From his shoulders 
flows 

A robe, twice steep’d in rich Sidonion hues, 
Whose skirts, embroider’d with moand’ring 
gold. 

Sweep o’er the marble pavement. Bound his 
neck 

A broad chain glitters, set with richest gems, 
Buby, and amethyst. The priests come 
next, 

With knives and lancets arm’d ; two thousand 
sheep 

And twice two tlioiisand lambs stand bleating 
round, 

Their hungry god’s repast : six loaded wains 
With wine, and frankincense, and finest* 
flour, 

Move slowly. Then advance a gallant band, 
Provincial rulers, counsellors and t?hiofs. 
Judges and princes : from their essoiicod 
hair 

Steam rich perfumes, exhaled from flower or 
herb, 

Assyrian spices ; last, the common train 
Of humbler citizens. A linen vest 
Enfolds their limbs ; o’er which a robe of 
wool 

Is clasp’d, while yet a third hangs white as 
snow, 

Even to their sandallM foot : a signet each, 
Each bears a polish’d statt', on whose smooth 
top 

In bold* relief some well-carved emblem 
stands, 

Bird, fruit, or flower. Determined, though 
dismay’d, 

Judaea’s mourning prisoners close the roar. 

And now the unfolded gates on every side 
Admit the splendid train, and to their eyes 
A scene of rich magnificence display, 

Censers, and cups, and vases, nicely wrought 
In gold, with pearls and glittering gems 
inlaid, 

Tlie furniture of Baal. An altar stands 
Of vast dimensions near the central stone, 

On which the god’s high-priest strews frank- 
incense, 

In weight a thousand talents. There he 

drags 

The straggling elders of the flock; while 
near, 

' Stretch’d on a smaller plate of unmix’d gold, 
Bleed the reactant lambs. The ascending 
smoke, 

Impr^^uate with perfumes, fills all the air. 

These rites perform’d, his Yotaiies all 
advance 

Where stands their idol; to oompare with 
. whom * 


That earth-born oiow, which soaled the walls 
of heaven 

Or tliat vast champion of Philistia’s host. 
Whom in the vale of Elah David slew 
Unarm’d, were ’minish’d to a span. In 
height 

Twice twenty feet he rises from the ground ; 
And every massy limb, and every joint. 

Is carved in due proportion. Not one mine, 
Though branching out in many a vein of 
gold, 

Sufficed for . this huge column. Him the 
priests 

Had swept, and burnish’d, and perfumed with 
oils, 

Essential odours. Now the sign is given, 

And forthwith strains of mixed molody 
Proclaim their molten thundorer ; comet, 
flute, 

Harp, sackbut, psaltory, dulcimer, unite 
In loud triumphal hymn, and all at onco 
Tho King, the nations, and tlio languages 
Fall prostrate on tho ground. But not a 
head, 

But not one head in all thy faithful bands, 

O Judah, bows. As when tho full-orb’d 
moon. 

What time tho reaper chants his harvest 
song, 

Tlisos behind some horizontal hill, 

Flaming with reddest fire ; still, as she 
moves, 

The tints all soften, and a yellower light 
Gleams through tho ridges of a purple cloud : 
At length, when midnight holds her silent 
reign, 

Changed to a silver white, she holds her 
lamp 

O’er tho belated traveller ; so thy face, 
Belshazzar, from tho crimson glow of rage, 
Shifting through all the various hues botwoen. 
Settles into a wan and bloodless ijole. 

Thine eyeballs glare with fire. ** Now by groat 
Bel,” 

Incensed, exclaims tho monarch, ‘‘soon as 
mom 

Again shall dawn, my vengeance shall bo 
pour’d 

On every head of their detested race.” 

Ho spake, and left tho fane with hasty 
step, 

Indig^naut. Him a thousand lords attend, 

The minions of his court. And now they 
reach 

Tho stately palace. In a spacious hall, 

From whose high roof seven sparkling lustres 

hang, 

Bound tho perpetual board high sofas ranged 
Beceivo tho gallant chiefs. The floor is 
spread 

With carpets, work’d in Babylonia’s looms, 
Exquisite art ; rich vessels carved in gold, 

In silver, and in ivory, beam with gems. 

’Midst these is placed whate’er of massy 
plate. 

Or holy ornament, Nebassar brought 
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From Sion’a ransack’d temple; lamps, and 
cups, 

And bowls, now sparkling with the richest 
growth 

0£ Eastern yineyards. On the table smokes 
All that can rouse the languid appetite, 
Barbaric luxury. Soft minstrels round 
Chant songs of triumph to symphonious 
harps. 

Ptopt on a golden conch Belshazzar lies, * 
While on each side fair slaves of Syrian 
race 

By turns solicit with some amorous tale 
The monarch’s melting heart. Fill me,” he 
cries, 

“ That largest bowl, with which the Jewish 
slaves 

Once dock’d the altar of their vanquish’d 
God. 

Never again shall this capacious gold 
Boceive their victim’s blood. Henceforth the 
kings 

Of Babylon, oft as this feast returns. 

Shall crown it with rich wine, uectorious 
draught. 

Fill high the foaming goblet ; rise, my 
friends ; 

And as I quaff the cup, with loud acclaim 
Thrice hail to Bel.” They rose ; when all at 
once 

Such sound was hoard, os when the roaring 
winds 

Burst from their cave, and with impetuous 
rage 

Sweep o’er the Caspian or the Chronian 
deep. 

O’er the devoted walls the gate of heaven 
Thunder’d, a hideous peal ; and, lo ! a 
cloud 

Came durkoning all the banquet, whence 
appear’d 

A hand (if hand it wore, or airy form, 
Compound of light and shade) on the adverse 
wall 

Tracing strange characters. Belshazzar saw. 
And trembled : from his lips the goblet fell : 
He look’d again ; perhaps it was a dream ; 
Thrice, four times did he look; and every 
time 

Still plainer did the mystic lines appear, 
Indelible. Forthwith he summons all 
The wise Chaldmons, who by night consult 
The starry signs, and in each planet read 
The dark decrees of fate. Silent they stand ; 
Vain are their boasted charms. With eager 
step 

Merodach’s royal widow hastes to cheer 
Her trembling son. “ O king, for ever live ; 
Why droops thy soul ? ” she cries ; ” what 
though this herd 

Of sage magicians own their vanquish’d art, 
Know’st thou not Daniel? In his heart 
resides 

The spirit of holy Gods ; ’twas he who told 
Thy father strange events, and terrible 
Nor did i^bassar honour one like him 

V 


Through all his spacious kingdom. He shall 
soon 

Dispel thy doubts, and all thy fears ally.” 

She spake, and with obeisance low retired. 

“Then be it so; haste, Arioch, lead him 
here,” 

Belshazzar cries ; “ if he interpret right. 

Even though my soul in just abhorrence 
holds 

His hated race, I will revoke their doom. 

And shower rich honours on their prophet’s 
head.” 

Nor long he waited, when with graceful 
stop. 

And awe-commanding eye, solemn and slow. 

As conscious of superior dignity, 

Daniel advanced. Time o’er his hoary hair 
Had *Bhed his white snows. Behind him 
stream’d 

A mantle, ensign of prophetic powers, 

Like that with which inspired Elisha smote 
The parting waters, what time oh the bank 
Of Jordan from the clouds a fiery car 
Descended, and by flaming coursers drawn 
Boro the sago Tishbite to celestial climes, 

Maugro the gates of death. A wand he 
boro-^ 

That wand by whose mystorious properties 
The shepherd of Horeb call’d tho refluent 
waves 

O’er Pharaoh and his host, with which he 
struck 

The barren flint, when from tho riven cliff 
Gush’d streams, and water’d all the thirsty 
tribes 

Of murmuring Israel. Through many an age 
Within tho temple’s unapproached veil. 

Fast by tho rod, which bloom’d o’er Aaron’s 
name, 

StiU did the holy relic rest secure. ^ 

At length, when Babylonia’s arms prevail’d, 
Soraiah saved it from tho flaming shrine, 

With all tho sacred wardrobe of tho priest, 

And bore it safe to Blblali. Dying there, 

Tho priest bequeathed tho sacred legacy 
To Daniel. He, when summon’d to explain, 

As now, God’s dark decrees, in his right 
hand 

Brandish’d the mystic emblem. “Art thou 
he. 

Art thou that Daniel, whom Nebassar 
brought \ 

From Salem, whom tho vanq^d;^^^^i|l^triboa 
adore, ' 

In wisdom excellent ? Look there, look 
there ; 

Bead but Uioso lines,” the affrighted monarch 
cries, 

“And clothed in scarlet wear this golden 
chain, 

Tlie third great ruler of my spacious realm.” 

He spake, and thus the reverend seer 
replied: 

“Thy promises, and threats, presumptuous j 
My soul alike despises ; yet, so wills 
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That spirit, who darts his radiance on my 
mind 

(Hear thou, and tremble), will I speak *the 
words 

Which he shall dictate. 'Number’d is thy 
realm, 

And finish’d : in the balance art thou weigh’d. 
Where God liath found thee wanting : to the 
Modes 

And Persians thy divided realm is given.* 

Thus soith the Lord ; and thus those words 
import, • 

Graven by his high behest. See’st thou this 
wand? 

Ne’er has it borne, since first it left the 
trunk. 

Or bud or blossom : all its shielding rind 
The sharp steel stripp’d, and to dry winds 
exposed 

The vegetative sap ; even so thy race 
Shall perish: from thy barren stock vEhall 
rise 

Nor prince nor ruler; and that glittering 
crown, 

Won by thy valiant fathers, whose long line 
In thee, dogonora|K;) monarch, soon must 
end, 

Shall dart its lustre round a stranger’s 
brow.” 

" Prophet of evils ! darest thou pour on me 
Thy throats Hhominous, and judgments dark ? ” 
Incensed the monarch cries : ” Hence to thy 
tribes ; 

Teach them obedience to their sovereign’s will. 
Or I will break that wand, and rend in twain 
The mantle of thy God. — Or if these marks 
Thou wilt erase from that accursed wall, 

Take half my realm.” He spake, and fix’d 
his eyes 

Wild staring on the mystic characters : 

His rage all sunk at once ; his fear return’d 
Tenfold ; when thus the man of God began : 

” Go to the shady vales of Pala 3 stiue, 

Vain prince, or Syrian Lebanon, and tear 
The palms and cedars from their native 
mould 

Uprooted ; then return, and break this rod. 
Believe me, far more arduous wore the task : 
For it was harden’d in the streams of 
heaven ; 

And though not dedicate to sorcerers’ arts 
By magic incantation, and strange spells ; 

Yet such a potent virtue doth reside 
In every part, that not the united force 
Of all thy kingdom can one lino, one grain, 

Of measure, or of solid weight impair. 

Wilt thou that I revoke thy destined fate ? 
Devoted prince, I cannot. Hell beneath 
Is moved to meet thee. See the mighty 
dead, 

The kings, that sat on golden thrones, ap- 
proach. 

The chief ones of the earth. * O Lucifer, 

Son of the morning, thou that vaunting 
saidst, 

“ I will ascend the heaveiis ; I will exalt 


My throne above the stars of God; the 
clouds 

Shall roll beneath my feet,” art thou too 
weak 

As we P art thou become like unto us ? 

Whore now is all thy pomp ? whore the sweet 
sound 

Of viol, and of harp ? ’ with curious eye 
Tracing thy mangled corse, the rescued sons 
Of Solyma shall say, ' Is this the man 
That shook the pillars of the trembling earth. 
That made the world a desert ? ’ all the 
kings, 

Each in his house entomb’d, in glory rest, 
While unlamontod lie thy naked limbs, 

Tlio sport of dogs and vultures. In that day 
Shall these imperial towers, this haughty 
queen, 

That in the midst of waters sits secure, 

Fall prostrate on the ground. Ill-ominous 
birds ‘ 

Shall o’er th* unwholesome marshes scream for 
food ; 

And hissing serpents by sulphureous pools • 
Conceal their filthy brood. The traveller 
In vain shall ask where stood Assyria’s pride : 
No trace shall guide his dubious steps ; nor 
sage, 

Versed in historic lore, shall mark the site 
Of desolated Babylon.” Thus spake 
The seer, and with majestic step retired. 

W, IL Roberts, — Born 1745, Died 1791. 


980 . — THE JEWS’ RETURN TO 
JERUSALEM. 

Now dawns the morn, and on mount Olivet 
The hoar-frost melts before the rising sun. 
Which summons to their doily toil the world 
Of beasts, of men ; and all that wings the air. 
And all that swims the level of the lake, 

Or creeps the ground, bid universal hail 
To day’s bright regent. But the tribes wore 
roused, 

Impatient evpn of rest, ere yet the stars 
Withdrew their feeble light. Through every 
street 

They bond their way ; some Anoniah leads, 
Some Phanuel, or what elders else were 
driven 

In early youth from Sion. Not a spot 
Remains unvisited ; each stone, each beam, 
Seems saored. As in legendary tale. 

Led by magician’s hand some hero treads 
Enchanted ground, and hears, or thinks he 
hears, 

Aerial voices, or with secret dread 
Sees unembodied shades, by fancy form’d. 
Flit through the gloom; so res^^ Judah 
walk’d. 

Amid the maSesty of Salem’s dost, 
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With rairoreiitial awe. Howbeit they soon 
i^move the mouldering mins ; soon they 
clear 

The obstmctod paths, and every mansion 
raise, 

By force or time impair'd. Then Jeshua 
rose 

With all his priests ; nor thou, Zorobabel, 
Soul of the tribes, wast absent. To the God 
Of Jacob, oft as mom and eve returns, 

A new-built altar smokes. Nor do they not 
Observe the feast, memorial of that age 
When Israel dwelt in tents ; the Sabbath 
too, 

New moons, and every ritual ordinance. 
First-fruits, and paschal lamb, and rams, and 
goats. 

Offerings of sin and peace. Nor yet was 
laid 

The temple's now foundation. Com and 
wine, 

Sweet balm and oil, they mete with liberal 
hand 

To Tyrian and Sidonian. To the sea 
Of Joppa down they heave their stately trees 
From Syrian Lebanon. And now they 
square 

Huge blocks of marble, and with ancient 
rites 

Anoint the coraor-Btono. Around the priests, 
The Levites and the sons of Asaph stand 
With trumpets and with cymbals. Jeshua 
first. 

Adorn* d in robes pontifical, conducts 
The sacred ceremony. An ephod rich 
Purple, and blue, comes mantling o*or his 
arms, 

Clasp’d with smooth studs, round whoso 
meand’ring hem 

A girdle twines its folds : to this by chains 
Of gold is link’d a breastplate : costly gems, 
Jasper and diamond, sapphire and amethyst. 
Unite their hues ; twelve stones, memorial 
apt 

Of Judah’s ancient tribes. A mitre docks 
His head, and on the top a golden crown 
Graven, Hko a signet, by no vulgar hand, 
ProclaimB him priest of God. . Symphonious 
hymns 

Are mix’d with instrumental melody, 

And Judah’s joyful shouts. But down thy 
cheeks, 

O Ananiah, from thine aged eye, 

O Phanuel, drops a tear ; for ye have seen 

The house of Solomon in all its pride, 

And iU can brook this change. Nor ye alone, 
But every ancient wept. Loud shrieks of 
grief, 

Mix’d with the voice of joy, are heard beyond 
The hills of Salem. Even from Gibeon’s 
walls 

The astonish’d peasant turns a listening 
ear, 

And Jordan’s shepherds catch the distant 
sound. 

JV, H, Boherts, — 1745, Died 1791. 


A FBAGHENT. 

— ’Twas midnight — every mortal eye was 
closed 

Through the whole mansion — save on antique 
crone's. 

That o’er the dying embers faintly watch’d 
The broken sleep (fell harbinger of death) 

Of a sick botelor. — Above indeed. 

In a drear gallery (lighted by one lamp 
Whose wick the poor departing Seneschal 
Did closely imitate) paced slow and sad 
The village curate, waiting late to shrive 
The penitent when ’wake. Scarce show’d the 
ray 

To fancy’s eye, the portray’d characters 
That graced the wall — On this and t’other 
side 

Suspended, nodded o’er the stcepy stair. 

In many a trophy form’d, the knightly group 
Of helms and targets,’ gauntlets, maces 
strong, 

And horses’ furniture — brave monuments 
Of ancient chivalry. — Through the stain’d 
pone . 

Low gleam’d the moon— ^not bright — but of 
such power 

As mark’d the clouds, black, threatening over 
head. 

Full mischief-fraught ; — from these in maiiy a 
pool 

Growl’d the near thunder — flash’d the frequent 
blaze 

Of lightning blue. — While round the fretted 
dome 

The wind sung surly : with unusual clank 
The armour shook tremendous : — On a couch 
Placed in the oriel sunk the churchman 
down : 

For who, alone, at that dread hour of night. 
Could boar portentous prodigy - - 

“I hear it,” cries the proudly gilded 
casque 

(Fill’d by the soul of one who erst took joy 
In slaught’rous deeds), ** I hoar amidst the 
gale 

The hostile spirit shouting — once — once 
more 

In the thick harvest of the spears we’ll 
shine — 

There will be work anon.” — 

“I’m ’waken’d too,” 

Replied the sable helmet (tenanted 
By a like inmate), “ Hark ! — I hear the voice 
Of the impatient ghosts, who straggling 
range 

Ton summit (crown’d with rain’d battlements 
The fruits of civil discord), to the din 
The spirits, wand’ring round this Gothic pile. 
All join their yell — the song is war and 
death — 

There will be work anon.” — 

— -«« Call armourers, ho ! 

Furbish my vizor — close my rivets up — 

I brook no dallying ^ — 
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“ Soft, my hasty friend/* 

Said the black beaver, ** Neither of us jbwain 
Shall share the bloody toil — ^War-worn am I, 
Bored by a happier mace, I let in fate 
To my once master, — since unsought, unused, 
Pensile I’m fix’d — ^yct too your gaudy pride 
Has nought to boast, — the fashion of the fight 
Has thrown your guilt and shady plumes 
aside 

For modem foppery; — still do not frown, 

Nor lower indignantly your steely brows, 
We’vo comfort left enough — The bookman’s 
lore 

Shall trace our sometime merit ; — ^in the eye 
Of antiquary taste wo long shall shine : 

And as the scholar marks our rugged front. 
He’ll say, this Cressy saw, that Agiucourt ; 
Thus dwelling on the prowess of his fathers, 
He’ll venerate their shell. — Yet, more than 
this, 

From our inactive station we shall hear 
The groans of butcher’d brothers, shrieking 
plaints 

Of ravish’d maids, and matrons’ frantic 
howls ; 

Already hovering o’er the threaten’d lands 
Th(3 famish’d raven snuffs the promised feast. 
And hoarsclicr croaks for blood — ’twill fiow.” 

“ Forbid it. Heaven ! 

O shield my suffering country ! — Shield it,” 
pray’d 

The agonising priest. 

Tlios. Pmrose, — Born 1743, Died 1770. 


982.— THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

Faintly bray’d the battle’s roar 
Distant down the hollow wind ; 

Panting Terror fled before, 

Wounds and death were loft behind. 

The war-fiend enrsed the sunken day, 

That chock’d liis fierce purr^uit too soon ; 

While, scarcely lighting to the prey. 

Low hung, and lour’d the bloody moon. 

The field, so Into the hero’s pride, 

Was now with various carnage spread ; 

And floated with a criru'-on tide, 

That drench’d the dying and the dead. 

O’er the sad scone of dreariest view, 
Abandon’d all to horrors w’ild, 

With frantic step Maria flew,* 

Maria, Sorrow’s early child ; 

By duty led, for every vein 

Was warm’d by Hymen’s purest flame ; 

With Edgar o’er the wint’ry main 
She, lovely, faithful wanderer, came. 

For well she thought, a friend so dear 
In darkest hours might joy impart ; 

Her warrior, faint with toil, might cheer. 
Or soothe her bleeding warrior’s smart. 


Though look’d for long-^in chill affidght 
(The torrent bursting from her eye) 

Sho heard the signal for the fight — 

While her soul trembled in a sigh— 

She heard, and clasp’d him to her breast, 

Yet scarce ooiild urge th’ inglorious stay ; 
His manly heart the charm confess'd — 

Then broke the charm, — and rush'd away. 

Too soon in few — but deadly words, 

Somo flying straggler breathed to tell, 

That in the foremost strife of swords 
The young, tho gallant Edgar fell. 

She press’d to hear — she caught tho tale— 

At every sound her blood congeal’d 
With terror bold — witb terror pale, 

She sprung to search tho fatal field. 

O’er the sad scene in dire amaze 

She went — with courage not her own — 

On many a corpse she cast her gaze — 

And turn’d her ear to many a groan. 

Drear anguish urged her to press 

Full many a hand, as wild sho mourn’d ; — 
— Of comfort glad the drear caress 
The damp, chill, dying hand return’d. 

Hcv ghastly hope was well nigh fled — 

When late pale Edgar’s form she found, 
Half-buried with tho hostilo dead, 

And gored with many a grisly wound. 

She knew — she sunk — ^the night-bird scream’d 
— The moon withdrew her troubled light, 
And loft tho fair, — ^though fall’n she seem’d— 
To worse than death — and deepest night. 

Thos. Pen/rose, — Bom 1743, Died 1779. 


983.— L’AMOUB TIMIDE. 

If in that breast, so good, so pure, 
Compassion ever loved to dwell, 

Pity tho sorrows I endure ; 

The cause I must not, dare not tell. 

Tlic grief that on my quiet preys, 

That rends my heart, that checks my 
tongue, 

I fear will last mo all my days, 

But feel it will not last mo long. 

Sir John H, Moore, — Born 1756, Died 1780. 


984.— SONG, 

Cease to blame my melancholy, 
Though with sighs and folded anas 
I muse with silence ^n her charms ; 
Censure not — ^I know ’tis folly. 
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Yet these mournfal thoughts possessing, 

Such delights I find in grief, 

That, coidd heaven afford relief, 

My fond heart would scorn the blessing. 

Sir John H. Moore. — Bom 1756, Bied 1780. 


985 .— LABOUR AND GENIUS; OR, THE 
MILL-STREAM AND THE CASCADE. 

* # * « 

Betwixt two sloping verdant hills 
A current pour’d its careless rills, 

Which unambitious crept along. 

With weeds and matted grass o’erhung. 
Till Rural Genius, on a day, 

ChfiCncing along its banks to stray. 
Remark’d, with penetrating look, 

The latent ’morits of the brook, 

Much grieved to see such talents hid, 

And thus the dull by-standers chid. 

How blind is man’s incurious race 
The scope of nature’s plans to trace ? 

How do ye mangle haU her charms, 

And fright her hourly with alarms ? 
Disfigure now her swelling mounds. 

And now contract her spacious bounds ? 
Fritter her fairest lawns to alleys, 

Bore her green hills, and hide her valleys P 
Confine her streams with rule and line, 

And counteract her whole design P 
Neglecting, where she points the way, 

Her easy dictates to obey P 
To bring her hidden worth to sight, 

And place her charms in fairest light P 
* * « * 

Ho said : and to his favourite son 
Consign’d the task, and will’d it done. 
Damon his counsel wisely weigh’d. 

And carefully the scene survey’d. 

And, though it seems he said but little, 

He took his moaning to a tittle. 

And first, his purpose to befriend, 

A bank he raised at th’ upper end : 
Compact and close its outward side, 

To stay .and swell the gathering tide ; 

But on its inner, rough and toll, 

A ragged cliff, a rocky wall. 

The channel next he oped to view. 

And from its course the rubbish drew. 
Enlarged it now, and now with line 
Oblique pursued his fair design. 

Preparing hero the massy way. 

And there the fall for sportive play ; 

•The precipice abrupt and steep, 

The pebbled road, and cavern deep ; 

The rooty seat, where best to view 
The fairy scene, at distance due. 

He last invoked the dryads’ aid, 

And fringed the borders round with shade. 
Tapestry, by Nature’s fingers wove, 

No mimic, but a real grove : 

Fart hiding, port admitting day, 

The scene to grace the future play. 


Damon perceives, with ravish’d eyes, 

The beautiful enchantment rise. . * 

Sees sweetly blended shade and light ; 

Sees every part with each unite ; 

Sees each, as he directs, assume 
A livelier dye, or deeper gloom : 

So fashion’d by the painter’s skill. 

Now forms the glowing canvas fill : 

So to the summer’s sun the rose 
And jessamin their charms disclose. 

« * * # * 

Not distant far below, a mill 
Was built upon a noighb’ring riU : 

Whoso pent-up stream, whene’er let loose, 
Impell’d a wheel, close at its sluice, 

So strongly, that by friction’s power, 
’Twould grind the firmest grain to fiour. 

Or, by a correspondence new, 

With hammers, and their clatt’ring crew. 
Would so bestir her active stumps. 

On iron blocks, though arrant lumps. 

That in a trice she’d manage matters, 

To make ’em all as smooth as platters. 

Or slit a bar to rods quite taper. 

With as much ease as you’d cut paper. 

For, thojigh the lever gave the blow. 

Yet it was lifted from below ; 

And would for ever have lain still, 

But for the bustling of the rill ; 

Who, from her stately pool or ocean, 

Put all the wheels and logs in motion ; 
Things in their nature very quiet. 

Though making all this noise and riot. 

Tliis stream that could in toil excel, 
Bogan with foolish pride to swell : 

Piqued at her neighbour’s reputation. 

And thus express’d her indignation : 

“ Madam ! mothinks you’re vastly proud. 
You wasn’t used to talk so loud. 

Nor out such capers in your pace, 

Marry ! what antics, what grimace ! 

For shame ! don’t give yourself such airs, 
In flaunting down those hideous stairs. 

Nor put yourself in such a flutter, 

Whate’er you do, you dirty gutter ! 

I’d have you know, you upstart minx ! 

Ere you were form’d, with all your sinks, 

A lake I was, compared with which, 

Your stream is but a paltry ditch : 

And still, on honest labour bent, 

I ne’er a single flash misspent. 

And yet no folks of high degree 
Would e’er vouchsafe to visit mo, 

As in their coaches by they rattle, 

Forsooth ! to hear your idle prattle. 
Though half the business of my flooding 
Is to provide them cakes and pudding : 

Or furnish stuff for many a trinket. 

Which, though so fine, you scarce would 
think it. 

When Boulton’s skill has fix’d their beauty, 
To my rough toil first owed their duty. 

But I’m plain Goody of the mill. 

And you are — ^Madam CascadiUe ! ” 

“ Dear Coz,” replied the beauteous torrent^ 
“ Pray do not discompose your edrrent. 
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That we all from one fountain flow, 

Hath been agreed on long ago. 

Varying our talents and our tides.. 

As chance or education guides. 

That I have either note, or name^ 

I owe to him who gives mo fame. 

Who teaches all our kind to flow, 

Or gaily swift, or gravely slow. 

Now in the lake, with glassy face. 

Now moving light, with dimpled graoe^ 
Now gleaming from the rocky height, 

Now, in rough eddies, foaming white. 

Nor envy mo the gay, or g^oat, 

That visit my obscure retreat. 

None wonders that a clown can dig. 

But ’tis some art to dance a jig. 

Your talents are employ’d for use, 

Mine to give pleasure, and amuse. 

And though, dear Coz, no folks of taste 
Their idle hours with you will waste. 

Yet many a grist comes to your mill. 

Which helps your master’s bags to fill. 
While I, vrith all my notes and trilling, 

For Damon never got a sliilling. 

Then, gentle Coz, forbear your clamours, 
Enjoy your hoppers, and your hammers : 
Wo gain our ends by different ways. 

And you get bread, and I get — praise.” 

Richard Jotjo. — Born 1715, Died 1781. 


986 .— VAEIETY. 

A gentle maid, of rural breeding, 

By Nature first, and then by reading, 

Was fill’d with all those soft sensations 
Which we restrain in near relations, 

Lest future husbands should bo jealous, 
And think their wives too fond of follows. 

The morning sun beheld her rove 
A nymph, or goddess of the grove ! 

At eve she paced the dewy lawn, 

And call’d each clown she saw, a faun ! 
Then, scudding homeward, lock’d her door, 
And turn’d some copious volume o’er. 

For much she read; and chiefly those 
Great authors, who in verso, or prose, 

Or something betwixt both, unwind 
The sOcret springs which move the mind. 
These much she read; and thought she 
knew 

The human heart’s minutest clue ; 

Yet shrewd observers still declare 
(To show how shrewd observers are), 
Though plays, which breathed heroic flame, 
And novels, in profusion, came. 

Imported fresh-and-fresh from France, 

She only read the heart’s romance. 

The world, no doubt, was well enough 
To smooth the manners of the rough ; 
Might please the giddy and the vain. 

Those tiusell’d slaves of foUy’s train : 


But, for her part, the truest taste 
She found was in retirement placed, 

Where, as in verse it sweetly flows, 

“ On every thorn instruction grows.” 

Not that she wish’d to ” bo alone,” 

As some affected prudes have done ; 

She knew it was decreed on high 
We should “increase and multiply;” 

And therefore, if kind Fate would grant 
Her fondest wish, her only want, 

A cottage with the man she loved 
Was what her gentle heart approved ; 

In some delightful solitude 

Where step profane might ne’er intrude ; 

But Hymmi guard the sacred ground, 

And virtuous Cupids hover round. 

Not such as flutter on a fan 

Bound Crete’s vile bull, or Leda’s swan, 

(Who scatter myrtles, scatter roses. 

And hold their fingers to their noses), 

But simp’ ring, mild, and innocent, 

As angels on a monument. 

Fate hoard her pray’r ; a lover came, 

Who felt, like her, th’ innoxious flame ; 

One who had trod, as well as she, 

The flow’ry paths of poesy ; 

Had warm’d himself with Milton’s heat, 
Could ev’ry lino of Pope repeat, 

Or chant in Shenstone's tender strains, 

“ The lover’s hopes,” “ the lover’s pains.” 

Attentive to the charmer’s tongue. 

With him she thought no evening long , 
With him she saunter’d half the day ; 

And sometimes, in a laughing way. 

Ban o’er the catalogue by rote 
Of who might marry, and who not ; 

“ Consider, sir, we’re near relations — ” 

“I hope so in our inclinations.” — 

In short, she look’d, she blush’d consent ; 

Ho grasp’d her hand, to church they went; 
And ov’ry matron that was there. 

With tongue so voluble and supple, ‘ 

Said for her part, she must declare, 

She never saw a finer couple. 

O Halcyon days ! ’Twas Nature’s reign, 
’Twas Tempo’s vale, and Enna’s plain. 

The fields assumed unusual bloom, 

And ov’ry zephyr breathed perfume. 

The laughing sun with genial beams 
Danced lightly on th’ exulting streams; 

And the pale regent of the night. 

In dewy softness shed delight. 

’Twas transport not to be exprest ; 

’Twos Paradise ! But mark the rest. 

Two smiling springs had waked the flow’rs 
That paint the meads, or fringe the bow’rs 
(Ye lovers, lend your wond’ring ears, 

Who count by months, and not by years). 
Two smiling springs had chaplets wove 
To crown their solitude, and love : 

When lo, they find, they can’t tell how, 

Their walks are not so pleasant now. 

The seasons sure were changed ; the place 
Had, somehow, got% difTrent face. 

Some blast had struck the bheerfof scene ; 
The lawns, the woods, were not so green. 
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The pnrliog riD, which miirmiir’d by. 

And once was liquid hannony, 

Became a sluggish, reedy pool t 
The days grew hot, the eVnings cool. 

'The moon, with all the starry reign. 

Were melancholy’s silent train. 

And then the tedious winter night — 

They could not read by candle-light. 

Full oft, unknowing why they did. 

They call’d in adventitious aid. 

A faithful, fav’rite dog (’twas thus 
With Tobit and Telcmachus) 

Amused their stops ; and for a while 
They view’d hia gambols with a smile. 

The kitten, too, was comical, 

She play’d so oddly with her tail, 

Or in the gktss was pleased to find 
Another cat, and poop’d behind. 

A courteous neighbour at the door 
Was deem’d intrusive noise no more. 

For rural visits, now and then, 

Are right, as men must live with men. 

Then cousin Jenny, fresh from town, 

A new recruit, a dear delight ! 

Made many a heavy hour go down. 

At morn, at noon, at eve, at night : 

Sure they could hear her jokes for over, 

She was so sprightly, and so clever ! 

Yet neighbours were not quite the thing ; 
What joy, alas ! could converse bring 
With awkward creatures bred at homo — 

The dog grow dull, or troublesome. 

The cat had spoil’d the kitten’s merit. 

And, with her youth, had lost her spirit. 

‘And jokes repeated o’er and o’er, 

Had quite exhausted Jenny’s store. 

— “ And then, my dear, I can’t abide 
This always sauntering side by side.” 

** Enough ! ” hi cries, the reason ’s plain : 
For causes never rack your brain. 

Our neighbours are like other folks. 

Skip's playful tricks, and Jenny’s jokes, 

Are still delightful, still would please, 

Were wo, my dear, ourselves at ease. 

Look round, with an impartial eye, 

On yonder fields, on yonder sky; 

The azure cope, the tiow’rs below. 

With all their wonted colours glow. 

The rill still murmurs ; and the moon 
Shines, as she did, a softer sun. 

No change has made the seasons fuil, 

No comet brush’d us with his tail. 

The scene ’s the same, the same the 
weather — 

We livcy my dt'or, too much toy ether, 

Agreed. A rich old uncle dies. 

And added wealth the means supplies. 

With eager haste to town they flew. 

Whore all must please, for all was new. 

But here, by strict poetic laws. 

Description claims its proper pause. 

The rosy mom had raised her head 
From old Tithonus* safFrop bed ; 

And embryo sunbeams from the east, 
Half-ehoked, were struggling through the 
mist, 


When forth advanced the gilded chaise ; 

The village crowded round to gaze. 

The pert postilion, now promoted 
From driving plough, and neatly booted, 

His jacket, cap, and baldric on 
(As greater folks than he have done), 

Look’d round ; and, with a coxcomb air. 
Smack’d loud his lash. The happy pair 
Bow’d gpraccfnl, from a sep’rate door, 

And Jenny, from the stool before. 

Boll swift, ye wheels ! to willing eyes 
New objects ev’ry moment rise. 

Each c.arriage passing on the road, 

From the brood waggon’s pond’rous load 
To the light car, where mounted high 
The giddy driver seems to fly. 

Were themes for harmless satire fit. 

And gave fresh force to Jenny’s wit. 
Whate’er ocenrr’d, ’twas all delightfal. 

No noise was harsh, no danger frightful. 

The dash and splash through thick and thin. 
The hair-breadth ’scapes, the bustling inn 
(Where well-bred landlords were so ready 
To welcome in the ’squire and lady), 

Dirt, dust, and sun, they boro with ease. 
Determined to bo pleased, and please. 

Now nearer town, and all agog, 

They know dear London by its fog. 

Bridges they cross, through lanes they wind. 
Leave Hounslow’s dang’rous heath belli iid, 
Through Brentford win a passage free 
By roaring “ Wilkes and Liberty ! ” 

At Knightsbridge bless the short’ning way 
(Where Bays’s troops in ambush lay), 

O’er Piccadilly’s pavement glide 
(With palaces to gr.aco its side). 

Till Bond-street with its lamps a-blazo 
Concludes the journey of three days. 

Why should wo paint, in tedious fsong, 
How ov’ry day, and all day long, 

They drove at first with curious hasio 
Through Lud’s vast town ; or, a.s ihf‘y pass’d 
'Midst risings, fallings, and repairs 
Of streets on streets, and B<iuares on squares. 
Desenbo liow strong their wonder grow 
At buildings — and at builders too r* 

Scarce loss astonishment arose 
At architects more fair than those — 

Who built as high, as widely spread 
Th’ enormous loads that elot.ho<i their head. 
For British dames new follies love, 

And, if they can’t invent, improve. 

Some with erect pagodas vie, 

Some nod, like Pisa’s tower, awry. 

Medusa’s snakes, with Pallas' crest, 
Convolved, contorted, and compress’d ; 

With intermingling trees, and flowers. 

And com, and grass, and shepherd’s bowers, 
Stage above stage the turrets run,* 

Like pendent groves of Babylon, 

TUI nodding from the topmost wall 
Otranto’s plumes envelop all ! 

Whilst the black ewes, who own’d the* hair, 
Feed harmless on, in pastures fair. 
Unconscious that their tails perfume. 

In scented curls, the dcawing-room. 
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When Nigl^t her murky pimons spread, 
And sober folks retire to bed, 

To ev’ry public place they flew. 

Where Jenny told them who was who 
Money was ^ways at command, 

And tripp’d with pleasure hand in hand 
Money was equipage, was show, 

Galhni’s, Almack's and Soho , 

The paw partout through every vein 
Of dissipation’s hydra roigu 

0 London, thou prohfio source. 

Parent of vice, and folly’s nurse ' 

Frmtful as Nile thy copious spiings 
Spawn hourly births, — and all with stings 
But happiest for the he, or she, 

1 know not which, that livelier dunce 
Who first contrived the coteiio, 

To crush domestic bliss at once 
Then gnnn’d, no doubt, amidst the dames. 
As Nero fiddled to the names 

Of thee, Pantheon, let mo speak 
With reverence, though in numbcis nci' 
Thy beauties satire s frown be/uilo 
We spare the follies foi tho pile 
Flounced, furbelow d, and trick d for show, 
With lamps above, and lamps below 
Thy charms even modem taste defied, 

They could not spoil tlieo, though they tried 

All, pity that lime s hasty wings 
Must sweep thee off with vulgar things ^ 

Let architects of humbler n i.me 
Onfiatl materials build their fame 
Their noblest woiks tho world might want, 
Wyatt should build m adamant 

But what aic those to scenes whi< h he 
Secreted fioin the vulgir eye, 

And baffle all tho powers of song p — 

A brazen throat, an iron tongue 
(Which poets wish f oi , when at length 
Their snbicct soars above thoir strength) 
Would shim tho task Our linmblei Mu‘'0 
(Who only roods tho public news, 

And idly utters wh it she gleans 
From chionules and magazines), 

Bocoibiig feels her feeble hie*^ 

And blushing to hei shades retire'* 

Alas ' she knows not how to ticat 
The finer follies of the great 
Where oven, Bcmociitus thy sneer 
Were vain as Heraclitus tear 

Sufflee it that by just degrees 
They reach d all heights, and rose with ease 
(For beauty wins its wa> urn all d, 

And ready dupes are ne oi black ball d) 
Bach gambling dame she knew, and ho 
Knew G\ ery shark of quality , 

From the grave cautious few who livo 
On thoughtless youth, and living thrive, 

To the light tram who mimic France, 

And the soft sons of notitliaJanrc 
While Jenny, now no more of use, 

Bxouse succeeding to excuse, 

Grew piqued, and prudently withdrew 
To shiUing whist, and chicken loo 

Advanced to fashion’s wavenng head, 
They now, where once they follow’d, led. 


Devised new ayeteme of delict, 

A-bed all day, and np all night, 

In different mroles reign’d sopreme. 

Wives copied her, and husbands hitt ; 

Till so dtvvnehf life ran on, 

So separate, so quite hon^ton. 

That, meetmg m a public place, 

They scarcely knew each other’s face. 

At last they met, by hia desire, 

A tSte a-tefe across the fire , 

Look’d m each other s face awhile, 

With half a tear, and half a smile 
Tho ruddy health, which wont to grace 
With manly glow his rural face, 

Now scarce retain’d its faintest streak $ 

So sallow was his leathern cheek 
She lank, and pole, and hollow eyed, 

With rovgc hod stnven in vain to hide 
What once was beauty, and repair 
The lapino of tho midnight air 
Silonco is eloquence, ’tis said 
Both wish d to speak, both hang tho head 

At length it buist ‘ ’Tis time,” he ones, 

“ When tuod ot tolly, to be wise 
Are you too tired ’ — ^then cheek’d a groan 
She wept consent, and ho went on 
‘ How delicate tho mamed life ’ 

I You lovo your husband, I my wife ’ 

Not even satiety could tamo 
' Noi dibbipatiou quench tlio fiamc 
I ‘ Tiue to tho bias of oui kind, 

I Tis happinc wo wish to find 
In mi d scenes retired wo sought 
I In lain tho dear, deln ions di aught, 

I Though blest with lovo s indulgent btoio, 

Wc found we wanted something moii 
Ti^as company, ’twas tiicudb to shaio 
Tho bliss we lingmsh d to declare 
Twas social converse, ch ingo of scene, 

To soothe tho sullen hour ot ««pleen 
Short absences to wake desire 
And sweet legicts to fan the tiic 

“ We left the lonesome place , ind found, 
In dissipation s pfiddy round, 

A thou'^and novelties to wake 
The spiings ot life and not to break 
As, from tlie nest not wandeiing far. 

In light excuisions thiongh the air, 

Tho feathex d tenants of the grove 
Around m mazy circles move 
(Sip the cool springs that murmuniig flow 
Oi taste the blossom on the bough) 

We sported freely mith tho rest. 

And still, returning to the nest, 

In easy mirth e chatted o or 
The trifles of the day bt fore 

“ Behold us now, dissolving qmte 
In the full ocean of delight 
In pleasures every hour employ. 

Immersed m all the woxld calls joy. 

Our affluence oasmg tho expense 
Of splendour and magmfioence , 

Oui company, the exited set 
Of all that ’s gay, and all that ’a great 
Nor happy yet ’ — and where ’a the wonder ^ — 
We live^ my dewr^ too much astmder ’ 
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The moral of my tale is this. 

Variety’s the soal of bliss ; 

Bat such variety alono . 

As makes our home the more onr own. 

As from the heart's impelling power 
The life-blood pours its genial store ; 

Though taking each a various way. 

The active streams meandering play 
Through every artery, every vein, 

All to the heart return again ; 

From thence resume their new career. 

But still return and centre there : 

So real happiness below 

Must from the heart sincerely flow ; 

Nor, listening to the syren’s song, 

Must stray too far, or rest too long. 

All human pleasures thither tend ; 

Must there begin, and there must end ; 

Must there recruit their languid force. 

And gain fresh vigour from their source. 

W. Whitehcad.-^Boiii 1715, Died 17fl5. 


987.— PRAYER FOR INDIFFERENCE. 

Oft I’ve implored the gods in vain, 

And pray’d till I’ve been weary : 

For once I’ll seek my wish to gain 
Of Oberon the fairy. 

Sweet airy being, wanton sprite, 

Who livest in woods unseen ; 

And oft by Cynthia’s silver light 
Trip’st gaily o’er the green. 

If e’er thy pitying heart was moved 
As ancient stories toll ; 

And for th* Athenian maid who loved, 

Thou sought ’st a wond’rous spell. 

O ! deign once more t’ exert thy power ! 
Haply some herb or tree. 

Sovereign as juice from western flower. 
Conceals a balm for me. 

I ask no kind return in love, 

No tempting charm to please ; 

Far from the heart such gifts remove. 

That sighs for peace and case ! 

Nor ease, nor peace, that heart can know. 
That like the needle true, 

Turns at the touch of joy or woo. 

But, turning, trembles too. 

For as distress the soul can wound, 

’Tis pain in eooh* degree ; 

’Tis bliss but to a oertoin bound — 

Beyond — ^is agony ; 

Then take this treacherous sense of 
T^ioh dooms me still to smart ; 

Wliioh ploature can to pain refine, 

To pain now pangs impart. 


O ! haste to shed the sovereign balm, 

My shatter’d nerves new-string ; 

And for my gruest, serenely calm. 

The nymph JncUfForenco bring ! 

At her approach, see Hope, see Fear, 

See Expectation fly ! 

And Disax^pointmont in the roar, 

That blasts the purposed joy. 

The tears, which Pity taught to flow, 

My eyes shall then disown ; 

The heart, that throbb’d at others’ woo, 

Shall then scarce fool its own. 

The wounds, which now each moment bleed, 
Each moment then shall close ; 

And tranquil days shall still succeed 
To nights of sweet repose. 

O fairy-elf ! but grant me this, 

This one kind comfort scud ! 

And so may never-fading bliss. 

Thy flowery paths attend ! 

So may the glow-worm’s glimmering light 
Thy tiny footsteps lead 

To some now region of delight. 

Unknown to mortal tread ! 

And be thy acom-goblct fill'd 
With heaven’s ambrosial dew, 

From sweetest, freshest fiowers distill’d. 

That shed fresh sweets for you. 

And what of life remains for mo. 

I’ll pass in sober ease ; 

Half-pleased, contented will I be. 

Content — but half to please. 

Mrs, Greville. — About 1753. 


988.— OPENING OP THE MINSTREL. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar; 

Ah ! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star. 

And waged with Fortune an eternal war ; 
Check’d by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s 
frown. 

And poverty’s unconquerable bar. 

In life’s low vale remote has pined alone, 
Then dropp’d into the gprave, unpitiod and 
unknown ! 

And yet the languor of inglorious day 
Not equally oppressive is to all ; 

Him, who ne’er listen’d to the voice of praise. 
The silence of neglect can ne’er appal. 

There ore, who, deaf to mad Ambition’s call. 
Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump 
of Fame ; 

Supremely blest, if to their portion fall 
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OPENING OP THE MINSTREL. 


Health, oompetonoe, and peace. Nor higher 
aim 

Had he, whose simple tale these artless lines 
proclaim. 

The rolls of fame I will not now explore ; 

Nor need I here describe, in learned lay, 

How forth the Minstrel fared in days of 
yore, 

Right glad of heart, though homely in 
array; 

His waving locks and beard all hoary gray ; 
While from his bending shoulder decent 
hung 

His harp, the solo companion of his way, 
Which to the whistling wind responsive rung : 
And' ever as he went some merry lay he 
sung. 

Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of 
pride, 

That a poor villager inspires my strain ; 

With thee let Pageantry and Power abide ; 
The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign ; 
Where through wild groves at eve the lonely 
swain 

Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature’s 
charms. 

They hate the sensual, and scorn the vain ; 

« The parasite their influence never warms. 

Nor him whoso sordid soul the love of gold 
alarms. 

Though richest hues the peacock’s plumes 
adorn, 

Yet horror screams from his discordant 
throat. 

Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the mom. 
While warbling larks on russet pinions float : 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote. 
Where the gray linnets carol from the hill, 

O let them ne’er, with artificial note, 

To please a tyrant, strain the little bill, 

But sing what Heaven inspires, and wander 
where they will. 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature’s hand ; 
Nor was perfection made for man below. 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art are 
plann’d, 

Good counteracting ill, and gladness wo. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains 
glow; 

If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise ; 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine 
grow; 

Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the 
sMes, 

And' freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in 
the eyes. 

Then grieve not thou, to whom the indulgent 
Muse 

Voachsafes a portion of celestial fire ; 

Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuse 
The imperiid banquet jEUid the rich attire* 


Know thine own worth, and reverence the 
lyre. 

Wilt thou debase the heart which Gbd 
refined ? 

No; let thy heaven-taught soul to Heaven 
aspire. 

To fancy, freedom, harmony, resign’d ; 
Ambition’s grovelling crew for ever left 
behind. 

Const thou forego the pure ethereal soul, 

In each fine sense so exquisitely keen, 

, On the dull couch of Luxury to loll, 

Stung with disease, and stupified with 
spleen ; 

Fain to implore the aid of Flattery’s screen, 
Even from thyself thy loathsome heart to 
hide 

(The mansion then no more of joy serene), 
Where fear, distrust, malevolence abide. 

And impotent desire, and disappointed 
pride ? 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless 
stOTO 

Of charms which Nature to her votary 
yields ! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding 
shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom 
shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to bo 
forgiven ? 

* * * # 

There lived in Gothic days, as legends toll, 

A shopherd-swain, a man of low degree. 
Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might 
dwell, 

Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcady ; 

But he, I ween, was of the north countrie ; 

A nation famed for song, and beauty’s 
charms ; 

Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; invincible in arms. 

The shopherd-swain, of whom I mention 
made, 

On Scotia’s mountains fed his little flock ; 

The sickle, scythe," or plough, ho never 
sway’d ; 

An honest heart was almost all his stock ; 

His drink the living water from the rock ; 

The milky dams supplied* his board, and lent 
Their kindly fleece to baffle winter’s shook ; 
And he, though oft with dust and sweat 
besprent. 

Did guide and guard their wanderb^, where- 
so’er they went. 

Beattie,— Bom 1785, Died 1803. 
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^ ' 989.— MOENING LANDSCAPE. 

Even now his oyes with smiles of rapture 
glow, 

As on he wanders through the scenes of 
morn. 

Where the fresh flowers in living lustre 
blow, 

WThere thousand pearls the dewy lawns 
adorn, 

A thousand notes of joy on every breeze are 
borne. 

But who the melodies of mom can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain 
side ; 

The lowing herd; the sheepfold’ s simple 
bell; 

The pipe of early shcplierd dim descried 

In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn along the cliiFs above ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of boos, the linnet’s lay of love. 

And the full choir that wakes the universal 
grove. 

Tlie cottago-ours at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crown’d with her pail the tripping milkmaid 
sings ; 

The whistling ploughman stalks aflcld ; and, 
hark ! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous wagon 
rings; 

Through rustling corn the hare astonish’d 
springs ; 

Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy 
hour; 

The partridge bursts away on whirripg 
wings; 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d 
bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial 
tower. 

Beattie, — Bom 1735, Died 1803. 


990.— LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 

O ye wild groves, O whore is now your 
bloom ? — 

(The Muse interprets thus his tender 
thought :) 

Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy 
gloom, 

Of late so grateful in the hour of drought ? 

Why do tl^e birds, that song and rapture 
brought . 

To all your bowers, ,their mansions now for- 
sake? 

Ah ! why has flolde ohanee this ruin wrought ? 

For now the storm howls mournful through 
the brake. 

And the dehd foliage flira in many a shapeless 
flake. 


[Si3c?rH PBBton.— > 


Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and 
cool. 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty 
crown'd ? 

Ah! see, the unsightly slime, and sluggudi 
pool, 

Have all the solitary vale embrown’d ; 

Fled each fair form, and mute each melting 
sound. 

The raven croaks forlpm on naked spray. 

And hark : the river, bursting every mound, 
Down the vole thunders, and with wasteful 
sway 

Uproots the grove, and rolls the shatter’d 
rocks away. 

Yet such the destiny of all on earth : 

So flourishes and fades majestic man. 

Fair is the bud his vernal mom brings forth, 
And fostering gales a wliile the nursling fan. 

O smile, ye heavens, serene ; ye mildews wan, 
Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy 
prime, 

Nor lessen of his life the little span. 

Borne on the swift, though silent wings of 
Time, 

Old ago comes on apace to ravage all the 
clime. 

And bo it so. Let those deplore their doom 
Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn ; 
But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 
Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they 
mourn. 

Shall Spring to those sad scenes no more 
return ? 

Is yonder wave the Sun’s eternal bed ? 

Soon shall the Orient with now lustre burn. 
And Spring shall BOon« her vital influence 
shed, 

Again attune the grove, again adorn the 
mead. 

Shall I bo loft forgotten in the dust. 

When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive P 
Shall Nature’s voice, to man alone .unjust. 

Bid him, though doom’d to perish, hope to 
live ? 

Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 

No : Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet 
arrive. 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through the eternal year of Love’s 
triumphant reign. 

Beattie. — Bom 1735, Died 1803. 


991 . — ^RETIREMENT. 

When in the crimson cloud of even 
The lingering light deoa3rB, 

And Hesjjer on the froot of heaven 
His glittering gem displays ; 
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Deep in the silent rale, imseen, 

Beside a lidling stream^ ^ 

A pensiye youth, of placid mien, ^ 
Indulged this tender theme. 

Te cliffs, in hoary grandeur piled 
High o*er the glimmering dale ; 

Ye woods, along whose windings wild 
Murmurs the solemn gale : 

Where Melancholy strays forlorn, 

And Woo retires to weep. 

What time the wan mooz^'s yellow horn 
Gleams on the western deep : 

To you, ye wastes, whoso artless charms 
Ne'er iew Ambition's eye, 

'Scaped a tumultuous world's alarms, 

To your retreats I fly. 

Deep in your most sequester'd bower 
Let mo at last recline, 

Where Solitude, mild, modest power. 
Leans on her ivied shrine. 

How shall I woo thee, matehle&s fair V 
Thy heavenly smile how win ? 

Thy smile that smooths the brow of Caro, 
And stills the storm within. 

O wilt thou to thy favourite grove 
Thine ardent votary bring, 

And bless his hours, and bid them move 
Serene, on silent wing ? 

Oft let Bcmcmbrance soothe his mind 
With dreams of former days. 

When in the lap of Peace reclined 
He framed his infant lays ; 

When Fancy roved at largo, nor Caro 
Nor cold Distrust alarm'd, 

Nor Envy, with malignant glare. 

His simple youth had liarm’d. 

'Twas then, O Solitude ! to thee 
His early vows wore paid. 

From heart sincere, and warm, and free. 
Devoted to the shade. 

Ah, why did Fate his steps decoy 
In stormy paths to roam, 

Kemoto from all congoni^ joy ! — 

O take the wanderer homo. 

Thy shades, thy silenoc now be mine, 
j Thy charms iny only theme ; 

^ My haunt the hollow cliff, whoso pine 
Waves o'er the gloomy stream. 

Whence the scared owl on pinions gray 
Breaks from the rustling boughs. 

And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose. 

O, while to thee the woodland pours 
Its wildly warbling song, 

And balmy from the bank of flowers 
The zephyr' breathes along ; 

Let no rude sound invade from far, 

No vagrant foot be nigh, 

No ray from Grandeur's gilded car 
Fbush on the startled^^^e. 


But if some pilgrim through the glade 
Thy hallow'd bowers explore, 

O guard from harm his hoary head, 

And listen to his loro ; 

For he of joys divine shall tell, 

That wean from earthly wo, 

And triumph o’er the mighty spell 
That chains his heart below. 

For me, no more the path invites 
Ambition loves to tread ; 

No more I climb those toilsome heights, 
By guileful Hope misled ; 

Leaps my fond flattering heart no more 
To Mirth's enlivening strain ; 

For present pleasure soon is o’er, 

And all the past is vain.” 

Beattie, — Born 1735, Died 1803. 


092 .— THE HERMIT. 

At the close of the day, when tho hamlet is 
still. 

And mortals tho sweets of forgetfulness 
l)rove, 

When nought but tho torrent is hoard on the 
hill, 

And nought but tho nightingale's song in the 
grove : 

'Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 
While his harp rung symi)honious, a hermit 
began : 

No more with himself or with nature at war, 
He thought as a sago, though ho felt as a 
man. 

“Aht why, all abandon’d to darkness and 
wo. 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring bluall return, and a lover bestow, 
And sorrow no longer thy bosom iiithral : 

But, if pity inspire* thee, renew tho sad lay. 
Mourn, swootost comploiner, man calls thee 
to mourn ; 

O soothe him, wlioso pleasures like thine pass 
away ; 

Pull quickly they pass — ^but they never 
return. 

Now gliding remote on tho verge of the sky, 
Tho moon half extinguish'd her orescent dis- 
plays : 

But lately I mark’d, when majestic on high 
She shone, and the planets were lost in her 
blaze. 

Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness 
pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour 
again ; 

But man’s faded glory what change shall 
renew ? , • 

Ah fool I to exult in a glory so vain ! 
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'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no 
more ; 

1 mourn, bnt, ye woodlands, 1 monm not for 
yon; 

For mom' is approaching, your charms to 
restore, 

Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering 
with dew : 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. • 

But when shall spring visit the monldering 
urn ! 

O when shall it dawn on the night of the 
grave ! 

’Twas thus, by the glare of false science be- 
tray’d, 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to 
blind ; 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade 
onward to shade, 

Destruction before mo, and sorrow behind. 

* O pity, great Father of Light,* then I 
cried, 

‘Thy creature, who fain would not wander 
from thee ; 

Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : 

From doubt and from darkness thou only 
canst free ! * 

And darkness and doubt are now dying away. 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 

So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 

See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph 
descending. 

And Nature all glowing in Eden’s first 
bloom ! 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses 
are blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 

Beattie, — Bom 1735, Died 1803. 


993 . — ODE TO PEACE. 

Peace, heaven-descended maid ! whose 
powerful voice 

From ancient darkness call’d the morn. 

Of jarring elements composed the noise ; 

When Chaos, from his old dominion tom. 

With all his bellowing throng, 

Far, for was hurl’d the void abyss along ; 

And aU the bright angelic choir 
' To loftiest raptures tune the heavenly 
lyre. 

Pour’d in loud symphony the impetuous 
strain ; 

And every fiery orb and planet sung. 

And wide through night’s dark desolate 
domain 

Bebounding long and deep the lays triumphant 
rung. 


Oh, whither art thou fled, Saturnian 
reign ? 

Boll round again, majestic Years ! 

To break fell Tyranny’s corroding chain. 
From Woo’s wan cheek to wipe the bitter 
tears. 

Ye Years, again roll round ! 

Hark, from afar what loud tumultuous 
sound. 

While echoes sweep the winding vales, 
Swells full along the plains, and loads the 
gfales ! 

Murder deep-roused, with the wild whirl- 
wind’s haste 

And roar of f^mpest, from her cavern 
springs ; 

Her tangled serpents girds around her 
waist, 

SmUos ghastly stem, and shakos her gore- 
distilling wings. 

Fierce up the yielding skies 
The shouts redoubling rise : 

Earth shudders at the dreadful sound, 

And all is listening, trembling round. 
Torrents, that from yon promontory’s 
head 

Dash’d furious down in desperate cascade. 
Hoard from afar amid the lonely night, 

That oft have led the wanderer right. 

Are silent at the noise. 

The mighty ocean’s more majestic voice, 
Drown’d in superior din, is hoard no 
more ; 

The surge in silence swoops aloi^ the foamy 
shore. 

The bloody banner streaming in the air. 
Seen on yon sky-mix’ d mountain’s brow, 

The mingling multitudes, the madding car, 
Pouring impetuous on the x>lain below, 
War’s dreadful lord proclaim. 

Bursts out by frequent fits the expansive 
flame. 

Whirl’d in tempestuous eddies flies 
The surging smoko o’er all the darken’d 
skies. 

The cheerful face of heaven no more is 
seen. 

Fades the mom’s vivid blush to deadly 
pale : 

The bat flits transient o’er the dusky 
green, 

Night’s shrieking birds along the sullen 
twilight sail. 

Involved in firo-streak’d gloom the car 
comes on. 

The mangled steeds grim Terror guides. 

His forehead writhed tb a relentless frown, 
Aloft the angry Power of Battles rides : 
Grasp’d in his mighty hand 
A mace tremendous desolates the land ; 
Thunders the turret down the steep, 

The mounttdn shrinks before its. wasteful 
sweep ; • 
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Chill horror the dissolvingr limbs invades, 
Smit by the blasting lightning of his 
eyes ; 

* A bloated paleness beauty’s bloom o’er- 
spreads, 

Fades every flowery field, and every verdure 
dies. 

How startled Frenzy stares, 

Bristling her ragged hairs ! 

Bovenge the gory fragment gnaws ; 

See, with her griping vulture-claws 
Imprinted deep, she rends the opening 
wound ! 

Hatred her torch blue-streaming tosses 
round ; * 

The shrieks of agony and clang of arms 
Bo-echo to tlie fierce alarms 
Her trump terrific blows. 

Disparting from behind, the clouds disclose 
Of kingly gesture a gigantic form. 

That with his scourge sublime directs the 
whirling storm. 

Ambition, outside fair ! within more foul 
Tliau folios t fiend from Tartarus sprung, 

In caverns hatch'd, whore tlie fierce torrents 
roll 

Of Phlcgethon, the burning banks along. 
Yon naked waste survey : 

Where late was hoard the flute’s mellifluous 
lay; 

Wliero late the rosy-boaom’d Hours 
In loose array danced lightly o’er the 
flowers ; 

Whore late the shepherd told his tender 
tale ; 

And, waked by the soft-murmuring breeze 
of morn, 

' The voice of cheerful labour fill’d the dale ; 

And dove-eyed Plenty smiled, and waved her 
liberal horn. 

Yon ruins sable from the wasting flame 
But mark the once resplendent dome ; 

The frequent corse obstructs the sullen 
stream. 

And ghosts glare horrid from the sylvan 
gloom. 

How sadly silent all ! 

Save where outstretch’d beneath yon 
hanging wall 

Pale Famine moans with feeble breath. 

And Torture yells, and grinds her bloody 
teeth — 

Though vain the muse, and every melting 
lay. 

To touch thy heart, unconscious of remorse ! 
Know, monster, know, thy hour is on the 
way, 

I see, 1 see the Years begin their mighty 
course. 

I What scenes of glory rise 
Before my dazzled eyes ! 

Young Z^hyrs wave their wanton wings, 

I And melody celestial tings : 


• • 

Along the lilied lawn the nymphs advance, * 
Flash’d with love’s bloom, and ranger the 
sprightly dance : 

The gladsome shepherds on the mountain- 
side. 

Array’d in all their rural pride. 

Exalt the festive note. 

Inviting Echo from her inmost grot— 

But ah I the landscape glows with fainter 
light. 

It darkens, swims, and flies for ever from 
my sight. 

IHusions vain ! Can sacred Peace reside, 
Whore sordid gold the breast alarms, 

Whore cruelty iiiflamos the eye of Pride, 

And Grandeur wantons in spft Pleasure’s 
arms P 

Ambition ! these are thine ; 

Those from the soul erase the form divine ; 
These quench the animating fire 
That warms the bosom with sublime desire. 
Thence the relentless heart forgets to feel, 
Hate rides tremendous on the o’orwholming 
brow, 

And midnight Bancour grasps the cruel 
steel. 

Blaze the funereal flames, and sound the 
shrieks of Woo. 

From Albion fled, thy once beloved retreat, 
What region brightens in thy smile, 

Creative Poaco, and underneath thy feet 
Sees sullen flowers adorn the rugged soil ? 

In bleak Siberia blows, 

Waked by thy gonial breath, the balmy 
rose ? 

Waved over by thy magic wand, 

Docs life - inform foil Libya’s burning 
sand? 

Or does some isle thy parting flight detain. 
Where roves tho Indian through primov^ 
shades. 

Haunts the pure pleasures of tho woodland 
reign, 

And led by Beason’s ray the path of Nature 
treads ? 

On Cuba’s utmost steep, 

Far leaning o’er the deep, 

Tho Goddess’ pensive form was seen. 

Her robe of Nature’s varied green 
Waved on the gale ; grief dimm’d her 
radiant eyes, 

Her swelling bosom heaved with boding 
sighs : 

She eyed the main ; whore, gaining on the 
view, 

Emerging from tho ethereal blue, i 
’Midst tho dread pomp of war 
Gleam’d the Iberian streamer from afar. 

She saw ; and, on refulgent pinions borne, 

Slow wing’d her way sublime, and mingled 
with the mom. , * 

Beattie. — Bom 1735, Vied 1803. 
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994.--SONG TO DAVID. 

O thon, that sitt’at upon a throne, 

With harp of high, inajestio tone. 

To praise the King of kings : 

And voice of heaven, ascending swell, 
Which, while its deeper notes excel, 
Clear as a clarion rings : 

To bless each valley, grove, and coast. 
And charm the cherubs to the post 
Of gratitude in throngs ; 

To keep the days on Zion’s mount. 

And send the year to his account, 

With dances and with songs : 

O servant of God’s holiest charge, 

The minister of praise at large, 

Which thou mayst now receive ; 

Krom thy blest mansion hail and hear. 
From topmost eminence appear 
To this the wreath I weave. 

Great, valiant, pious, good, and clean. 
Sublime, contemplative, serene. 

Strong, constant, pleasant, wise ! 
Bright effluence of exceeding grace ; 
Best man ! the swiftness and the race. 
The peril and the prize ! 

Great — from the lustre of his crown, 
From SamueFs horn, and God’s ronownj 
Which is the people’s voice ; 

For all the host, from rear to van, 
Applauded and embraced the man — 
The man of God’s own choice. 

Valiant — ^tho word, and up he rose ; 
The fight — ^he triumph’d o’er the foes 
Whom God’s just laws abhor ; 

And, arm’d in g^ant faith, he took 
Against the boaster, from the brook, 
Tlie weapons of the war. 

Pious — ^magnificent and grand, 

’Twas ho the famous temple plann’d 
(The seraph in his soul) ; 

Foremost to give the Lord his dues. 
Foremost to bless the welcome news. 
And foremost to condole. 

Good — from Jehudah’s genuine vein. 
From God’s best nature, good in grain. 
His aspect and his heart : 

To pity, to forgive, to save. 

Witness Kn-gedi’s conscious cave, 

And Shimoi’s blunted dart. 

Clean — ^if perpetual prayer be pure, 
And love, which could itself inure 
To fasting and to fear — 

Clean in his gestures, hands, and feet, 
To smite the lyre, tho dance complete. 
To play the sword and spear. ' 

Sublime — ^invention ever young, 

Of vast conception, towering tongrue^ 

To God the eternsl theme ; 


Notes from yon exaltations caught, 

Unrivall’d royalty of thought. 

O’er moaner strams supreme. 

Contemplative— on God to fix 
His musings, and above tho six 
The Sabbath-day he blest ; 

’Twas then liis thoughts self-conquest pruned, 
And heavenly melancholy tuned, 

To bless and bear the rest. 

Serene — ^to sow the seeds of peace, 
Bemembering when he watch’d the fleece. 
How sweetly Kidron purl’d — 

To further knowledge, silence vice, 

And plant porpetiftl paradise, 

When God had calm’d the world. 

Strong — ^in tho Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that lie 
In sempiternal night ; 

And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as tho lion and the bear 
To his undaunted might. 

Constant — ^in love to God, the Truth, 

Age, manhood, infancy, and youth — 

To Jonathan his friend' 

Constant, beyond the verge of death ; 

And Ziba and Mephibosheth, 

His endless fame attend. ^ 

Pleasant — and various as tho year ; 

Man, soul, and angel without peer, 

Priest, champion, sage, and boy ; 

In armoin*, or in ophod clod. 

His pomp, his piety was glad ; 

Majestic was his'joy. 

Wise — in recovery from his fall, 

Whence rose his eminence o’er all. 

Of all tho most reviled ; 

Tlie light of Israel in his ways, 

Wise are his precepts, prayer, and praise. 
And counsel to his child. 

His muse, bright angel of his verse, 

Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce. 

For all tho pangs that rage ; 

Blest light, still gaining on tho gloom, 

Tho more than Michal of his bloom. 

The Abishag of his age. 

He sang of God — ^tho mighty sourcu 
Of all things — ^the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends ; 

From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 

Angels — their ministry and meed, 

Which to and fro with blessings speed, 

Or vdth their oittems wait ; 

Where Michael, with his millions, bows, 
Where dwells the seiaph and his spouse. 

The oherab and hen^inate. 
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Of man — ^the semblanco and effect 
Of God and love — ^the saint elect 
For infinite applause — 

To rule the land, and briny broad, 

To be laborious in his laud. 

And heroes in his cause. 

The world — ^the clustering spheres he made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 

P^e, champaign, grove, and hill ; 

The multitudinous abyss, 

Whore secrecy remains in bliss. 

And wisdom hides her skill. 

Trees, plants, and flowers — of virtuons root ; 
Gem yielding blossom, yielding fruit. 

Choice gums and preciouif balm ; 

Bless ye the nosegay in the vale, 

And with the sweetness of the gale 
Enrich the thankful psalm. 

Of fowl — o^en every beak and wing 
Which cheer the winter, hail the spring. 

That live in peace, or prey ; 

They that make music, or that mock. 

The quail, the bravo domestic cook, 

The raven, swan, and jay. 

Of fishes — every size and shape. 

Which nature frames of light escape, 
Pevouring man to shun : 

The shells are in the wealthy deep, 

The shoals upon the surface leap. 

And love the glancing sun. 

Of beasts — ^the beaver plods his task ; 

While the sleek tigers roll and bask, 

Nor yet the shades arouse ; 

Her cave the mining couciy scoops ; 

Where o*er the mead the mountain stoops, 
The kids exult and browse. 

Of ^ms — their virtue and their price, 
Which, hid in earth from man’s device. 

Their darts of lustre sheath ; 

The jasper of the master’s stamp. 

The topaz blazing like a lamp. 

Among the mines beneath. 

Blest was the tenderness he felt. 

When to liis graceful harp he knelt, 

And did for audience call i 
When Satan with his hand he quell’d, 

And in serene suspense he held 
The frantic throes of Saul. 

His furious foes no more malign’d 
As he such melody divined. 

And sense and soul detain’d ; 

Now striking strong, now soothing soft, 

He sent the godly sounds alpft. 

Or m delight refrain’d. 

When up to heaven his thoughts he piled, 
From fervent lips fair Michal smiled, 

As blush to blush she stood ; 

And chose herself the queen, and gave 
Her utmost from her heart — so brave, 
And plays his hynma so good.” 


The pillars of the Lord are seven. 

Which stand from earth to topmost heaven ; 

His wisdom drew the plan ; 

His Word accomplish’d the design, . 

From brightest gem to deepest mllie. 

From Christ enthroned to man. 

Alpha, the cause of causes, first 
In station, fountain, whence the burst 
Of light and blaze of day ; 

Whence bold attempt, and brave advance, 
Have motion, life, and ordinance. 

And heaven itself its stay. 

Gamma supports the glorious arch 
On which angelic legions march, 

And is with sapphires paved ; 

Thence the fleet clouds ore sent adrift, 

And thence the painted folds that lift 
The crimson veil, are waved. 

Eta with living sculpturo breathes. 

With verdant carvings, flowery wreaths 
Of never- wasting bloom ; 

In strong relief his goodly base 
All instruments of labour grace, 

The trowel, spado, and loom. 

Next Theta stands to the supreme — 

Who form’d in number, sign, and scheme. 
The illustrious lights that are ; 

And one address’d his safiron robe. 

And one, clad in a silver globe, 

Held rule with every star. 

Iota ’s tuned to choral hymns 
Of those that fly, while he that swims 
In thankful safety lurks ; 

And foot, and chapitre, and niche. 

The various histories enrich 
Of God’s recorded works. 

Sigma prei^ents the social droves 
With him that solitary roves. 

And man of all the chief ; 

Fair on whoso face, and stately frame. 

Did God impress his hallow’d name, 

For ocular belief. 

Omega ! greatest and the best. 

Stands sacred to the day of rest. 

For gratitude and thought ; 

Which bless’d the world upon his pole. 

And gave the universe his goal. 

And closed th’ infernal draught. 

O David, scholar of the Lord ! 

Such is thy science, whence reward, 

And infinite degree ; 

O strength, O sweetness, lasting ripe ! 

God’s harp thy symbol, and thy type 
The lion and the bee t 

There is but One who ne’er rebell’d^ 

But One by passion unimpdl’d, 

By pleasures unentioed ; 

He from himself his semblanjoe senj;. 

Grand object of his own content, 

And saw Ihe God in Christ 
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Tell them, I Am, Jehovah said 
To Moses ; while earth heard in dread, 

And, smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around. 

All nature, without voice or sound, 

Beplied, O Lord, Thou Art. 

Thou art — to give and to confirm. 

For each his talent and his term ; 

All flesh thy bounties share : 

Thou shalt not call thy brother fool ; 

The porches of the Christian school 
Are meekness, peace, and prayer. 

Open and naked of offence, 

Man ’s made of mercy, soid, and sense : 

God arm'd the snail and wilk ; 

Be good to him that pulls thy plough ; 

Duo food and care, due rest ^low 
For her that yields thee milk. 

Bise up before the hoary head, 

And God’s benign commandment dread. 
Which says thou shalt not die : 

“ Not os I will, but as thou wilt," 

Pray’d He, whoso consoienoo know no gfuilt ; 
With whose bless* d pattern vie. 

Use all thy passions ! — ^lovo is thine, 

And joy and jealousy divine ; 

Thine hope’s eternal fort. 

And care thy leisure to disturb. 

With fear concupisconoe to curb. 

And rapture to transport. 

Act simply, as occasion asks ; 

Put mellow wine in season'd casks ; 

Till not with ass and bull : 

Bemombcr thy baptismal bond ; 

Keep from commixtures foul and fond. 

Nor work thy flax with wool. 

Distribute ; pay the Lord his tithe. 

And make the widow’s heart-strings blithe ; 

Kesort with those that weep : 

As you from all and each expect. 

For all and each thy love direct, 

And render as you reap. 

The slander and its bearer spurn. 

And propagating praise sojourn 
To make thy w^come last ; 

Turn from old Adam to the New : 

By hope futurity pursue : 

Look upwards to the past. 

Control thine eye, salute success. 

Honour the wiser, happier bless. 

And for thy neighbour feel ; 

Grutoh not of mammon and his leaven, 
Work emulation up to heaven 
By knowledge and by zeal. 

O David, highest in the list 
Of worthies, on God’s ways insist, 

The genuine word repeat ! 

Vain are iiho documents of men, 

And vain the flourish of the pen 
That keeps the fool's conceit. 


Praise above all — ^for praise prevails ; 

Heap up the measure, load the scales. 

And good to goodness add : 

The generous soul her Saviour aids. 

But peevish obloquy degrades ; 

The Lord is great and glad. 

For Adoration all the ranks 
Of angels yield eternal thanks. 

And David in the midst I 
With God’s good poor, which, last and least 
In man’s esteem, thou to thy feast, 

O blessed bridegroom, bidst. 

For Adoration seasons change, 

And order, truth, and beauty range. 

Adjust, attract, and fill : 

The grass the polyanthus chocks ; 

And polish’d porphyry reflects, 

By the descending rill. 

Bich almonds colour to the prime 
For Adoration ; tendrils climb. 

And fruit-trees pledge their gems ; 

And Ivis, with her gorgeous vest. 

Builds for her eggs her cunning nest. 

And beU-flowors bow their stems. 

With vinous syrup cedars spout ; 

From rooks pure honey gushing out. 

For Adoration springs : 

All scones of painting crowd the map 
Of nature ; to the mermaid’s pap 
The scalM infant clings. 

The spotted ounce and playsome cubs 
Bun rustling ’mongst the flowering shrubs. 
And lizards feed the moss ; 

For Adoration boasts embark. 

While waves upholding Halcyon’s ark 
No longer roar and toss. 

While Israel sits beneath his fig. 

With coral root and amber sprig 
The wean’d adventurer sports ; 

Whore to the palm the jasmine cleaves. 

For Adoration ’mong the leaves 
The gale his peace reports. 

Increasing days their reign exalt. 

Nor in the pink and mottled vault 
The opposing spirits tilt ; 

And by the coasting reader spied. 

The silvorlings and elusions glide 
For AdoraHon gUt. 

For Adoration ripening canes. 

And cocoa’s purest milk detains 
The western pilgrim’s staff ; 

Where rain in clasping boughs enclosed, 
And vines with pranges disposed, 

Embower the social laugh. 

Now labour his reward receives. 

For Adoration counts his sheaves 
To peace, her bounteous prince ; 

The nect’rino his strong tint imbibes, 

And apples of ten thousand tribes, 

And quick peouliaa quince. 
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Tho wealthy crops of whitening rice 
’Mongst thyino woods and groves of spice, 
For Adoration grow ; * 

And, marshall’d in the fenoM land, 

The peaches and pomegranates stand, 
Where wild carnations blow. 

The laurels with the winter strive ; 

The croons burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-clad earth : 

For Adoration myrtles stay 
To keep the garden from dismay. 

And bless the sight from dearth. 

The pheasant shows his pompous neck ; 
And ermine, jealous of a speck. 

With fear eludes oifence : 

The sable, with his glossy pride, 

For Adoration is descried, 

Where frosts the wave condense. 

The chcorful holly, pensive yew. 

And holy thorn, their trim renew ; 

The S(iuiiTol hoards his nuts : 

All creatures batten o’er their stores. 

And careful nature all her doors 
For Adoration shuts. 

For Adoration, David’s Psalms 
Lift up the heart to deeds of alms ; 

And ho, who kneels and chants. 

Prevails his passions to control. 

Finds meat and medicine to the soul. 
Which for translation pants. 

For Adoration, beyond match, 

The scholar bulfinch aims to catch 
The soft flute’s ivory touch ; 

And, careless, on tho hazel spray 
The daring redbreast keeps nt bay 
Tho damsel’s greedy clutch. 

For Adoration, in tho skies, 

Tho Lord’s philosopher espies 
Tho dog, tho ram, and rose ; 

The planet’s ring, Orion’s sword ; 

Nor is his greatness less adored 
In the vile worm that glows. 

For Adoration, on tho strings 

Tho western breezes work their wings. 

The captive ear to soothe — 

Hark ! ’tis a voice — ^how still, and small — 
That makes the cataracts to fall, 

Or bids the sea be smooth ! 

For Adoration, incense comes 
From bezoar, and Arabian gums. 

And from the civet’s fur : 

But as for prayer, or e’er it faints. 

Far bettor is the breath of saints 
Than galbanum or myrrh. 

For Adoration, from the down 
Of damsons to tho anana’s crown, 

God sends to tempt the taste ; 

And while the luscious zest Invites 
The sense, that in the ejeene delights. 
Commands desire be chaste. 


For Adoration, all tho paths 
Of grace are open, all the baths 
Of purity refresh ; 

And ail the rays of glory beam 
To deck tho man of God’s esteem. 

Who triumphs o’er tho flesh. 

For Adoration, in the dome 
Of Christ, the sparrows find a home ; 

And on his olives perch : 

Tho swallow also dwells with thee, 

O man of God’s humility, 

Within his Saviour’s Church. 

Sweet is tho dew that falls betimes, 

And drops upon tho leafy limes ; 

Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air : 

Sweet is the lily’s silver boll, 

And sweet the wakeful tapers smell 
That watch for early prayer. 

Sweet tho young nurse, with love intense, 
Which smiles o’er sleeping innocence ; 

Sweet when the lost arrive : 

Sweet the musician’s ardour beats, 

While his vague mind ’s in quest of sweets, 
Tho choicest flowers to hive. 

Sweeter, in all the strains of love, 

Tho language of thy turtle-dove. 

Pair’d to thy swelling chord ; 

Sweeter, with every grace endued, 

Tho glory of thy gratitude, 

Kespirod unto tho Lord. 

Strong is tho horse upon his speed ; 

Strong in pursuit tho rapid glodo, 

Which makes at once his game : 

Strong the tall ostrich on the ground ; 
Strong through tho turbulent profound 
Shoots Xiphias to his aim. 

Strong is tho lion — like a coal 
His eyeball — like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against tho foes : 

Strong the gier-oaglc on his sail, 

Strong against tide tho enormous whale 
Emerges as ho goes. 

But stronger still in earth and air, 

And in the sea the man of prayer. 

And far beneath the tide : 

And in the seat to faith assign’d. 

Where ask is have, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 

Beauteous the fleet before tho gale ; 
Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 

Bank’d arms, and erested heads ; 
Beauteous the garden’s umbrage mild, 
Walk, water, meditated wild, . 

And all the bloomy beds. 

Beauteous the moon full on the lawn ; 

And beauteous when the veil ’a withdrawn. 
The virgin to her spouse : 

Beauteous tho temple,^ deck’d and fill’d, 
When to the heaven of heavens they build 
Their heart-directed vows. 
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Beauteous, yea beauteous more than these, 
The Shephord King upon his knees, 

For his momentous trust ; 

With wish of infinite conceit. 

For man, beast, mute, the small and groat, 
And prostrate dust to dust. 

PreoiouB the bounteous widow’s mite ; 

And precious, for extreme delight, 

The largess from the churl : 

Precious the ruby’s blushing blaze. 

And alba’s blest imperial rays. 

And pure cerulean pearl. 

Precious the penitential tear ; 

And precious is the sigh sincere, 

Acceptable to God : 

And precious ore the winning flowers, 

In gladsome Israel’s feast of bowers. 

Bound on the hallow’d sod. 

More precious that diviner part 
Of David, e’en the Lord’s own heart, 

Great, beautiful, and new : 

In all things whore it was intent. 

In all extremes, in each event. 

Proof — answering true to true. 

Glorious the sun in mid career ; 

Glorious the assembled fires appear ; 

Glorious the comet’s train : 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 

Glorious the Almighty’s stretch’ d-out arm. 
Glorious the enraptured main : 

Glorious the northeim lights astream ; 
Glorious the song, when God ’s the theme ; 

Glorious the thunder’s roar : ‘ 

Glorious hosannah from the don ; 

Glorious the catholic amen ; 

Glorious the martyr’s gore : 

Glorious — ^more glorious is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down. 

By meekness call’d thy Son ; 

Thou that stupendous truth believed, 

And now the matchless deed ’s achieved. 
Determined, Dared, and Done. 

Christopher Smevrt. — Bom 1722, Died 1770. 


995.— FROM A TRIP TO CAMBRIDGE, 
OR THE GRATEFUL PAIR, 

Sure such a wretch as I was never bom, 

By all the world deserted and forlorn : 

This bitter-sweet, this honey-gall to prove, 
And all the oil and vinegar of love ; 

Pride, love, and reason, will not let mo rest, 
But make a devilish bustle in my breast. 

To wed with Fizgig, pride, pride, pride denies, 
Put on a Spanish pa^emk, reason cries ; 

But tender, gentle love, with every wish 
complies. 


Pride, love, and reason, fight till they ore 
cloy’d, 

And each by • each in* mutual wounds 
destroy’d. 

Thus when a barber and a collier fight. 

The barber beats the luckless collier — ^white ; 
The dusty collier heaves his ponderous sack, 
And, big with vengeance, beats the barber- 
block. 

In comes the brick-dust man, with grime 
o’erspread, 

And beats the collier and the barber — ^red ; 
Black, red, and white, in various clouds are 

tOBS’d, 

And in the dust they raise the combatants ore 
lost. 

Christopher Smart — Bom 1722, Died 1770. 


996. — ODE. 

Imperial bird, who wont to soar 
High o’er the rolling cloud, 

Where Hyperborean mountains hoar 
Their heads in ether shroud ; — 

Thou servant of almighty Jove, 

Who, free and swift as thought, couldst rove 
To the bleak north’s oxtromest goal ;— 
Thou, who magnanimous couldst boar 
The sovereign thunderer’s arms in air. 

And shake thy native polo ! 

O, cruel fate ! what barbarous hand. 

What more than Gothic ire, 

At some fierce tyrant’s dread command, 

To check thy daring fire 
Has placed thee in this servile cell, 

Where discipline and dulnoss dwell, 

Where genius ne’er was soon to roam ; 
Where every selfish soul’s at rest, 

Nor ever quits the carnal breast, 

But lurks and sneaks at homo ! 

Though dimm’d thine eye, and dipt thy wing, 
So grov’ling ! once so great ; 

The grief-inspired Muse shall sing 
In tenderest lays thy fate. 

What time by thee scholastic pride 
Takes his precise pedantic stride, 

Nor on thy mis’ry casts a care, 

The stream of love ne’er from his heart 
Flows out, to act fair pity’s port ; 

But stinks, and stagnates there. 

Tet useful still, hold to the throng — 

Hold the reflecting glass, — 

That not untutor’d at thy wrong 
The passenger may pass ! 

Thou type of wit and sense confined, 

Cramp’d by th’ oppressors of the mind, 

^^o study downward on the ground ; 
Type of the f of Greece and Rome ; 

While more than mathematic gloom 
Envdopa all around. 

J Christopher Smart, — Boni 1722, Died 1770. 
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997.— A NIGHT SCENE. 

Silver Phoebe spreads ^ 

A light, reposing on the quiet lake, 

Save where the snowy rival of her hue, 

The gliding swan, behind him leaves a trail 
In luminous vibration. Lo ! an isle 
Swells on the surface. Marble structures 
there 

New gloss of beauty borrow from the moon 
To dopk the shore. Now silence gently yields 
To measured strokes of oars. The orange 
groves, 

n rich profusion round the fertile verge, 
import to fanning breezes fresh perfumes 
Exhaustless, visiting the scene with sweets, 
Which soften oven Briarcus ; but the eon 
Of Gobryas, heavy with devouring care, 
Uncharm’d, unheeding sits. 

Richard Qlovcr. — Bom 1712, Died 1785. 


998.— THE ARMIES AT SALAMIS. 

O sun ! thou o’er Athenian towers, 

The citadel and lancs in ruin huge, 

Dost, rising now, illuminate a scene 
More new, more wondrous to thy piercing 
eye 

Than ever time disclosed. Phaleron’s wave 
Presents three thousand barks in pendants 
rich ; 

Spectators, clustering like Hymcttian bees; 
Hang on the burden’d shrouds, the bending 
yards, 

The reeling masts ; the whole Cecropian 
strand. 

Far as Elousis, seat of mystic rites, 

Is throng’d with millions, male and female 
race. 

Of Asia and of Libya, rank’d on foot. 

On horses, camels, cars. iEgaleos tall. 

Half down his long declivity, where spreads 
A mossy level, on a throne of gold, 

Displays the king, environ’d by his court, 

In oriental pomp ; the hill behind 
By warriors cover’d, like some trophy huge. 
Ascends in varied arms and banners clad ; 
Below the monarch’s feet th’ immortal guard. 
Line under line, erect their gaudy spears ; 

The arrangement, shelving downward to the 
beach. 

Is edged by chosen horse. With blazing steel 
Of Attic arms encircled, from the deep 
Psyttalia lifts her surface to the sight. 

Like Ariadn e’s heaven-bespangling crown, 

A wreath of stars ; beyond, in dread array. 
The Grecian fleet , four hundred galleys, fill 
The Salaminian Straits ; barbarian prows 
In two divisions point to either mouth 
Six hundred brazen beaks of tower-like ships. 
Unwieldy b ulks ; the gently-swelling soil 
Of Salamia, rich island, bounds the view. 


Along her silver-sanded verge array’d. 

The men-at-arms exalt their naval spears. 

Of length terrific. All the tender sex. 

Bank’d by Timothea, from a green ascent. 
Look down in beauteous order on their 
sires. 

Their husbands, lovers, brothers, sons, pre- 
pared 

To mount the rolling dock. The younger 
dames 

In bridal robes arc clad ; the matrons sage, 

In solemn raiment, worn on sacred days ; 

But white in vesture, like their maiden 
breasts, 

Wliero Zephyr plays, uplifting with his 
breath 

The loosely waving folds, a chosen lino 
Of Attic graces in the front is placed ; 

From each fair head the tresses fall, en- 
twined 

With newly-gather’d fioworots ; chaplets gay 
The snowy hand sustains ; the native curls, 
O’ershoding half, augment their powerful 
charms ; 

While Venus, temper’d by Minerva, fills 
Their eyes with ardour, pointing every glance , 
To animate, not soften. From on high 
Her largo controlling orbs Timothea rolls, 
Surpassing all in stature, not unlike 
In majesty of shape the wife of Jove, , 

Presiding o’er the empyreal fair. 

Richanl Glover, — Bom 1712, Died 1785. 


999.— ADMIRAL HOSIER’S GHOST. 

As near Porto-Bollo lying 
On the gently swelling flood. 

At midnight with streamers flying, 

Our triumphant navy rode : 

Ihero while Vomon sat all-glorious 
From the Spaniards’ late defeat ; 

And his crows, with shouts victorious, 
Drank success to England’s fleet : 

On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 

Hideous yells and shrieks were heard; 
Then, each heart with fear confounding, 
A sad troop of ghosts appear’d, 

All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 

Wliich for winding-sheets they wore. 
And with looks by sorrow clouded, 
Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleam’d the moon’s wan lustre^ 
When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands was soon to muster. 
Rising from their wat’ry grave : 

O’er the glimm’ring wave he hied him, 
Whore the Burford rear’d her soil. 
With three thousand ghosts beside him, 
And in groans did Yemon hail. 


Bobbbt Dodsley.] 


SONG— THE PARTING KISS. 


[Sixth Febxod. — 


Aftor this proud foe subduing^. 

When your patriot friends you 8ee> 
Think on vengoanoe for my ruin, 

And for England shamed in me.** 

Richard Qlover, — Bom 1712, Died 1785 


“ Heed, O hoed, our fatal story, 

I am Hosier’s iigurod ghost, 

You, who now have purchased glory 
At this place where 1 'was lost ; 

Though in Porto-Bello’s ruin 

You now triumph free from fears. 

When you think on our undoing, 

You will mix your joy with tears. 

See those mournful spectres, sweeping 
Ghastly o’or this hated wave, 

Whoso wan chocks are stain’d with wooping ; 

These were English captains brave % 

Mark those numbers pale and horrid. 

Those wore once my sailors bold, 

Lo ! oach hangs his drooping forehead. 

While his ^smal tale is told. 

I, by twenty sail attended, 

Did the Spanish town affright : 

Nothing then its wealth dofonded 
But my orders not to fight : 

O ! that in this rolling ocean 
I hod cast them with disdain. 

And obey’d my heart’s warm motion. 

To have quell’d the pride of Spain. 

For resistance I could fear none. 

But with twenty ships had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

* Hast achieved with six alone. 

Then the Bastimoutos never 
Hod our foul dishonour seen. 

Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. 

Thus, like thee, proud Spain dismaying. 

And her galleons leading home, 

Though condemn’d for disobeying, 

I hod met a traitor’s doom ; 

To have fall’n, my country crying 
He has play’d an English port. 

Had been better far than dying 
Of a grieved and broken heart. 

Unrepining at thy glory. 

Thy successful arms we hail ; 

But remember our sad story, 

And let Hosier’s wrongs prevail. 

Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

Think what thousands fell in vain. 

Wasted with disease and anguish. 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

Hence, with all my train attending 
From their oozy tombs below. 

Through the hoary foam ascending, 

Here I feed my constant woe : 

Hero the Bastimentos viewing. 

Wo recall our shameful doom. 

And our plaintive cries renewing, 

Wander through the midnight gloom. 

O’er these waves for ever mourning 
Shall wo roam deprived of rest. 

If to Britain’s shores returning, 

You neglect my just request. 


looo.— SONG— tHE PABTINQ KISS. 

One kind wish before we part, 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu : 

Though we sever, my fond heart. 

Till wo moot, shall pant for you. 

Yet, yet weep not so, my love. 

Lot me kiss that falling tear ; 

Though my body must remove. 

All my soul will still be hero. 

All my soul, and all my heart, 

And every wish shall pant for you ; 

One kind kiss, then, ere wo part. 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu. 

Robert Dodsleij. — Bom 1703, Died 1764. 


looi.— SONG. 

Man *B a poor deluded bubble, 

Wand’ring in a mist of lies, 

Seeing false, or seeing double ; 

Who would trust to such weak eyes ? 

Yet presuming on his senses. 

On ho goes, most wondrous wise ; 
Doubts of truth, believes pretences ; 

Lost in error, lives and dies. 

Jiohert Dodsley. — Bom 1703, Died 1764. 


1002.— TO MRS. BISHOP. 

WITH A PRESENT OP A KNIFE. 

“ A knife,” dear girl, cuts love,” they say I 
Mere modish love, perhaps it may — 

— For any tool, of any kind. 

Can separate what was never join’d. 

The knife, that cuts our love in two, 

Will have much tougher work to do ; ^ 

Must cut your softness, truth, and spirit, 
Down to the vulgar size of merit ; 

To level yours, with modem taste, 

Must cut a world of sense to waste ; 

And from your single beauty’s store. 

Clip, what would dizen out a score. 

That self-same blade from me must sever 
Sensation, judgment, sight, for ever : 
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EPIGBAH. 


[Samuel Bishop. 


AH momory of endearments past, 

All hope of comforts lon^ to last ; — 

All that makes fourteen years with you,* 

A summer — and a short one too ; — 

All that affection feels and fears, 

When hours without you seem like years. 

Till that be done (and I’d as soon 
Believe this knife will chip the moon). 

Accept my present, undeterr’d, 

And leave their proverbs to the herd. 

If ill a kiss — delicious treat ! — 

Your lips acknowledi^e the receipt, 

Love, fond of such substantial fare, 

And proud to play the glutton th(*rc, 

All thoughts of cutting will <lisdaiu. 

Save only — “ cut and come again.” 

Hmnucl liiahop, — Born 1731, Died 1795. 


1003 .— TO THE SAME. 

ON THE ANNIVERSARY OP HER WEDPTNO- 
DAY, WHICH WAS ALSO HER BIRTU-DAY, 
WITH A RING. 

t 

** Tlioo, Mary, with this ring T wed ” — 

So, fourteen years ago, I said. 

Behold another ring 1 — “ for what ? ” 

“ To wed thee o’er again ? ” — ^Why not ? 

With that first ring I married youth, ^ 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth ; 

Taste long admired, sense long revered, 

And all my Molly then appear’d. 

If she, by merit since disclosed, 

Prove twi('o the woman I supposed, 

I plead that double merit now. 

To justify a double vow. 

Hero then to>day (with faith as sure, 

With ardour as intense, as pure, 

As when, amidst the rites divine, 

I took thy troth, and plighted mine). 

To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 
A token and a pledge I bring : 

With this I wed, till death us part, 

Thy riper virtues to my heart ; 

Those virtues, which before untried. 

The wife has added to the bride : 

Those virtues, whose progressive claim, 
Endearing wedlock’s very name, 

My soul enjoys, my song approves, 

For conscience’ sake, as well as love’s. 

And why ? — ^They show me every hour 
Honour’s high thought, Affection’s power, 
Discretion’s deed, sound Judgment’s sentence, 
And teach me all things — ^but repentance. 

Bishop, — Bom 1731, Died 1795. 


1004 .— EPIGRAM. 

QUOD PETIS, HKJ BST. 

No plate had John and Joan to hoard. 
Plain folk, in humble plight ; 

One only tankard crown’d their board, 

And that was fill’d each night ; — 

Along whoso inner bottom sketch’d, 

In pride of chubby grace. 

Some rude engravor’s hand had etch'd 
A baby Angel’s face. 

John swallow’d first a moderate suj) ; 

But Joan was not like John ; 

For when her lips once touch’d the cup. 
She swill’d, till all was gone. 

John often urged her to drink fair ; 

But she ne'er ehangod a jot ; 

She loved to see the Angel there, 

And therefore drain'd the pot. 

When .Tohu found all remonstrance vain, 
Another card ho play'd ; 

And where tlie Angel stood so jdain. 

Ho got a Devil i)ortray'd. — 

Joan saw the horns, Joan saw the tail, 

Yet Joan as stoutly (iuatl”d ; 

And over, when she seized her ale, 

She clear’d it at a draught. — 

John stared, with wonder petrified ; 

His hair stood on liis ])atc : 

And “ why dost guzzle now,” ho cried, 

“ At this enormous rate ? ” — 

” Oh ! John,” she said, “ am I to blame ?’ 

I can’t in conscience stop : 

For sure ’iwould bo a burning shame. 

To leave the Devil a drop ! ” 

Samuel Bishop. — Born 1731, Died 1795. 


1005 .— EPIGRAM. 

8PLENDEAT USU. 

See ! stretch’d on nature's couch of grass, 
The foot-soro traveller lies ! 

Vast troasares lot the groat amass ; 

A loathom pouch and burning-glass 
For all his wants suffice. 

For him the sun its power displays 
In either hemisphere ; 

Pours on Virginia’s coast its blazo. 

Tobacco for his pipe to raise ; 

And shines to light it^here ! • 

Samuel Bishop. — Bom 1731 Died 1795. 


Sakubii Bishop.] 


EPiaEAM. 


[Sixth Vxbjod-— 


1006 .— EPIGRAM. 

QVOCUHQUB MODO BSM. 

A veteran gambler, in a temi>eBt caught, 

Onoe in his life a church’s shelter sought ; 
Whore many a hint, pathetically grave. 

On life’s precarious lot, the preacher gave. 
The sermon ended, and the storm all spent. 
Home trudged old Cog-dio^ reasoning as Jie 
wont ; 

“Strict truth,” quoth he, “this reverend 
sage declared ; 

I feel conviction — and will be prepared — 

Nor e’er henceforth, since life thus steals 
away. 

Give cre^t for a bet, beyond a day ! ” 

Samuel Bishop. — Bom 1731, Died 1795. 


1007 ,— SONNET. 

As when, to one, who long hath watch’d the 
mom 

Advancing, slow forewarns th’ approach of 
day 

(What time the young and flow’ry-kirtled 
May 

Decks the green hedge, and dewy grass 
unshorn 

With cowslips pale, and many a whitening 
thorn) ; 

And now the sun comes forth, with level 
ray 

GUdiiig the high-wood top, and moimtain 
gray; 

And, as ho climbs, the meadows ’gins 
adorn ; 

The rivers glisten to the dancing beam, 

Th’ awaken’d birds begin their amorous 
strain. 

And hiU and vale with joy and fragrance 
teem; 

Such is the sight of thee ; thy wish’d return 

To eyes, like mine, that long have waked to 
mourn, 

That long have watch’d for light, and wept 
in vain ! 

John BampfylUe, — Bom 1754, Died 1796. 


1008 .— SONNET. 

TO THE REDBREAST. 

When that the fields put on their gay 
attire, 

Thou silent sitt’st near brake or river’s brim, 

WhUst the gay thrush sings loud from covc^ 
dim ; 

But when pale Winter lights the social 
fire, ‘ 

And meads with slimC are sprent and ways 
with mire, 


Thou charm’«t us with thy soft and solemn 
hymn, 

From becttlement, or bam, or hay-stack 
trim; 

And now not seldom tunest, as if for hire. 

Thy thrilling pipe to me', waiting to catch 

The pittance due to thy well- warbled Song : 

Sweet bird, sing on! for oft near lonely 
hatch, 

like thee, myself have pleased the rustic 
throng. 

And oft for entrance ’noath the peaceful 
thatch, 

FuU many a talc have told and ditty long. 
John Bampfyldc. — Bom 1754, IXed 1796. 


I 009 .--SONNET. 

ON A WET SUMMER. 

All ye, who far from town, in rural hall^ 
Like me, were wont to dwell near pleasant 
field. 

Enjoying all the sunny day did yield. 

With mo the change lament, in irksome 
thrall. 

By rains incessant held ; for now no call 
From early swain invites my hand to wield 
The scythe ; in parlour dim I sit conceal’d, 
And mark the lessening sand from hour-glass 
fall; 

Or ’neath my window view the wistful train 
Of dripping poultry, whom the vino’s broad 
leaves 

Shelter no more. — Mute is the mournful 
plain, 

Silent the swallow sits beneath the thatch. 
And vacant hind hangs i)ensive o’er his 
hatch, 

Counting the^ frequent drop from reeded caves. 
John Bampfyldc. — Bom 1754, Died 1796. 


loio.— SONNET. 

Cold is the senseless heart that never strove 
With the mild tumult of a real fiame; 

Bugged the breast that beauty cannot tame. 

Nor youth’s enlivening graces teach to 
love 

The pathless vale, the long forsaken 
grove, 

The rocky cave that bears the fair one’s 
name. 

With ivy mantled o’er — For empty fame. 

Let him amidst the rabble toil, or rove 
In search of plunder far to western clime. 

Give me to waste the hours in amorous 
play 

With Delia, beauteous maid, and build the 
rhyme 



Ffom 1727 to 1780.] 


[Sir W. J 0 NB 8 * 


TETEASTIO-FROM THE PERSIAN. 


Praising her flowing hair, her snowy arms, 
And all that prodigality of charms 

Form’d to enslaye my heart and grace 
my lay. 

Jolm Bamipfylde. — Bom 1754, Died 1796. 


loii.— AN ODE, IN IMITATION OF 

AXiO.^EjIJ s. 

What constitutes a state P 
Not high-raised battlement or labour’d 
mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crown’d ; 

Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies 
ride ; 

Not atarr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to 
pride. 

No : men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den. 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare 
maintain. 

Prevent the long-aim’d blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the 
chain : 

These constitute a state, 

And sovereign Law, that state’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes date 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill; 

Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend Discretion like a vapour sinks. 

And e’en the all-dazzling Crown 
Hides .his faint rays, and at her bidding 
shrinks. 

Such was this heaven-loved isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore ! 

No more shall Freedom smile ? 

Shall Britons languish, and bo men no more ? 

Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards, which decorate the 
brave, * 

’Tis folly to dedino. 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

Sir W. Jones. — Bom 1746, Died 1794. 


1012 .— A PERSIAN SONG OP HAFIZ, 

Sweet maid, if thou would’ st charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold ; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Booara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Stalknarcand. 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby- flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say : 

Toll them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosollay. 

O ! when these fair perfidious maids, 

Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 

Their dear destructive charms display. 

Each glance my tender breast invades, 

And robs my wounded soul of rest. 

As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow : 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs. 

Now lustre to those charms impart ? 

Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 

Where nature spreads her richest dyes. 
Require the borrow’d gloss of art ? 

Speak not of fate : ah ! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine. 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom : 

’Tis all a oloud, ’tis all a dream ; 

To love and joy^thy thoughts confine. 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power. 

That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 

For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy ! 

But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) : 

While music charms the ravish’d ear ; 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 

Bo gay, and scorn the frowns of. age. 

What cruel answer have I hoard ? 

And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay. 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
like orient pearls at random strung : 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 

But oh ! far sweeter, if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung \ 

Sir TT. Jones. — Bom 1746, Died 1794. 

1013 .— TETEASTIC. 

FBOIC THE PERSIAN. 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st while all ' around thee 
smiled ; 

So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep. 
Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee 
weep. 

Sir W. Jones.— Bom 1746, Died 1794. 


Fukcib Fawkes.] 


THE BEOWN JUG. 


[Sixth Period. — 


1014.— THE BROWN JUG. 

Dear Torn, this brown jug that now foams 
with mild alo 

(In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the 
vale), 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old soul, 

As o’er drank a bottle, or fathom’d a bowl ; 

In bousing about *twas his praise to excel. 

And among jolly topers ho bore off the bell.* 

It chanced as in dog-days he sat at his ease, 

In his flower-woven arbour, as gay as yo^ 
please, 

With a friend and a pipe puffing sorrows 
away, 

And with honest old stingo was soaking his 
clay, 

Ills broabh-doors of life on a sudden were 
shut, 

And ho died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 

His body when long in the ground it had lain. 

And time into clay had resolved it again, 

A potter found out in its coverts so snug. 

And with part of fat Toby he form’d this 
brown jug ; 

Now sacred to friendship, and ;aiirtli, and 
mild ale. 

So here’s to my lovely sweet Nan of the 
vale ! 

Francis Fawkes.^JBom 1721, Died 1777.- 


1015.— ODE TO SOLITUDE. 

O Solitude, romantic maid ! 

Whether by nodding towors you tread, 
Or haunt the desert’s trackless gloom. 
Or hovor o’er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes’ clifted side. 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide, 

Or starting from your half-year’s sloop, 
From Hocla view the thawing deep. 

Or, at the purple dawn* of day, 
Tadmor’s marble wastes survey. 

You, recluse, again, I woo. 

And again yoxa steps pursue. 

Plumed Conceit himself surveying. 
Folly with her shadow playing, 
Purse-proud, elbowing Insolence, 
Bloated empiric, puff’d Pretence, 

Noise that through a trumpet speaks. 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks, 
Intrusion with a fopling’s face 
(Ignorant of time and place), 

Sparks of flxo Dissension blowing, 
Ductile, court-bred Flattop, bowing. 
Restraint’s stiff neck^ Grimace’s leer, 
Squint-eyed Censure’s artful sneer. 
Ambition’s buskins, steep’d in blo^. 
Fly thy presence, Solitu^. 


Sage Reflection, bent with years, 
Conscious Virtue void of fears, 

Muffiod Silence, wood-nymph shy. 
Meditation’s piercing eye, 

Halcyon Peace on moss reclined. 
Retrospect that scans the mind, 

Wrapt earth-gazing Reverie, 

Blushing artless Modesty, 

Health that snuffs the morning air, 
Full-eyed Truth with bosom bare, 
Inspiration, Nature’s child. 

Seek the solitary wild. 

You, with the tragic muse retired, 

The wise Euripides inspired ; 

You taught the sadly-pleasing air 
That Athens saved from ruins bare. 

You gave the Goan’s tears to flow. 

And unlock’d the springs of woo ; 

You penn’d what exiled Naso thought, 
And pour’d the melancholy note. 

With Petrarch o’er Vaucluso you stray’d, 
When death snatch’d his long-loved maid 
You taught the rocks her loss to mourn. 
Ye strew'd with flowers her virgin urn. 
And late in Hagley you were seen, 

With bloodshot eyes, and sombre mien ; 
Hymen his yellow vestment tore, 

And Dirge a wreath of cypress wore. 

But chief your own the solemn lay 
That wept Narcissa young and gay ; 
Darkness clapp’d her sable wing, 

While you touch’d the mournful string ; 
Anguish left the pathless wild, 

Grim-faced Melancholy smiled, 

Drowsy Midnight ceased to yawn, 

The starry host put back the dawn ; 

Aside their harps even scraiffis flung 
To hear thy sweet Complaint, O Young I 
When all nature *s hush’d asleep, 

Nor Love nor Guilt their vigils keep. 

Soft you leave your cavern’d den. 

And wander o’er the works of men ; 

But when Phosphor brings the daAvn 
By her dappled coursers drawn, 

Again you to the wild retreat 
And the early huntsman meet, 

Whore, as you pensive pace along, 

You catch the distant shepherd’s song. 

Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 

Or the rising primrose view. 

Devotion lends her heaven-plumed wings. 
You mount, and nature with you sings. 
But when mid-day fervours glow. 

To upland airy shades you go. 

Where never sunburnt woodman came, 
Nor sportsman chased the timid game ; 
And there beneath an oak reclined. 

With drowsy waterfalls behind. 

You siidc to rest, 

Till the tuneful bird of night. 

From the neighbouring poplar’s height, 
Wake you with her solemn strain, 

And teach pleased Echo to complain. 

With you roses brighter bloom, 

Sweeter every sW^t perfume ; 



From 1727 to 1780.] 


THE WISH. 


[Jahks Mbebxck. 


Purer every fountain flows, 

Stronger ©very wildling grows. 
liOt those toil for gold who ploaso, * 

Or for fame ronounce thoir oaso. 

What is fame ? an empty bubble. 

Gold ? a transient shining troublo. 

Lot them for their country bleed. 

What was Sidney’s, Baleigh’s meed ? 

Man ’s not worth a moment’s pain, 

Base, ungrateful, flckle, vain. 

Then let me, sequester'd fair, 

To your sibyl grot repair ; 

On yon hanging cliff it stands, 

Scoop’d by nature’s salvage hands, 

Bo.'^om’d in the gloomy shade 
Of cypress not with ago decay’d. 

Where the owl still>hooting sits, 

Where the bat incessant flits, 

'rhore in loftier strains I’ll sing 
Whence the clianging seasons Rjiring ; 

Tell how storms deform the skies. 

Whence the waves subside and rise ; 

Trace the comet’s blazing tail. 

Weigh the planets in a scale ; 

Bend, groat God, before thy shrine, — 

The bournless macroeobm ’s thine. * * 

Dr, Grarujer. — Bom 1721, Died 1766. 


ioi6.— THE CHAMELEON. 

* Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 

With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the bhvde has been, 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Bejiuming from his finish’d tour, 

Grown ton times pert or than before ; 
Whatever word you chance to drop. 

The travel!’ d fool your mouth will stop : 
“ Sir, if my judgment you’ll allow — 

I’ve seen — and sure I ought to know.” 
So bogs you’d pay a duo submission, 

And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast, 

As o'er Arabia’s wilds they pass’d. 

And on thoir way, in friendly chat, 

Now talk’d of this, and then of that ; 
Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter, 
Of the Chameleon’s form and nature. 

A stranger animal,” cries one, 

** Sure never lived beneath the sun : 

A lizard’s body lean and long, 

A fish’s hood, a serpent’s tongue. 

Its foot with triple claw disjoin’d ; 

And what a length of toil behind ! 

How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ? ” 

Hold there,” the other quick replies, 

* ’Tis green, 1 saw Hi with these eyes, 


As late with open mouth it lay, 

And warm’d it in the sunny ray ; 

Stretch’d at its ease the beast I view d. 
And saw it eat the air for food.*’ 

I’ve seen it, sir, as well as you, 

And must again affirm it blue ; 

At leisure I the boast survey’d 
Extended in the cooling shade.” 

** 'Tis green, ’tis green, sir, I assure 

ye.” 

“ Green ! ” cries the other in a fury ; 

“ Why, sir, d’ye think I’ve lost my eyes ? ” 
“’Twero no groat loss,” the friend replies; 
“ For if they always serve you thus, 

You’ll find them, but of little use.” 

So high at last the contest rose, 

From words they almost come to blowfl : 
When luckily came by a third ; 

To him the question they referr’d ; 

And begg’d he’d toll them, if ho know, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
“Sirs,” cries the umpire, “cease your 
pother ; 

The creature *s neither one nor t’other. 

I caught the animal last night. 

And view’il it o’er by candle-light ; 

I mark’d it well, *twas black as jot — 

You stare — ^but, sirs. I’ve got it yet. 

And can produce it.” — “ Pray, sir, do ; 

I’ll lay my life the thing is blue.” 

“ And ril bo sworn, that when yoii’vo sc^n 
The reptile, y<»u’ll pronounce him givcm.” 

“ Well, then, at once to ease the doubt,” 
Beplies the man, “ 1*11 turn him out ; 

And when before your eyes I’ve set him, 

If you don’t find him black. I’ll eat him.” 

He said ; and full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo I — ’twas white. 
Both stared ; the man look’d wondrous 
wise — 

“ My children,” the Chameleon cries 
(Then first the creature found a tongue), 

“ You all are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you ; 

Nor wonder if you find that none 
I’refers your eye-sight to his own.” 

James Merrick. — Bom 1720, Died 1769. 


1017.— THE WISH. ^ 

How short is life’s unceitaiii space '. 

Alas ! hpw quickly done 1 
How swift the wild precarious chase ! 
And yet how difficult the race ! 

How very hard to run ! 

Youth stops at first its wilful ears 
To wisdom’s prudent voice ; 

Till now arrived to riper years, 
Experienced age^ worn out wiHi cores, 
^pents its earlier choice. 



JOBK Scott.] 


THE TEMPESTUOUS EVENING. 


[Sixth Pxbiod. — 


What though its prospoots now appear 
So pleasing and refined P 
Yet groundless hope, and anxious fear. 
By turns the busy moments share, 

And prey upon the mind. 

Since then false joys our fancy cheat 
With hopes of real bliss ; 

Ye guardian powers that rule my fate, 
The only wish that I create 
Is all comprised in this : — 

May I, through life’s uncertain tide, 

Be still from pain exempt ! 

May all my wants be still supplied, 

My state too low t’ admit of pride, 

And yet above contempt ! 

But should your providence divine 
A greater bliss intend ; 

May all those blessings you design 
(If e’er those blessings shall bo mine). 

Be centred in a friend i 

James Merrick, — Bom 1720, Died 1769. 


loi8.— THE TEMPESTUOUS EVENING. 

There’s grandeur in this sounding storm. 
That drives the hurrying clouds along 
That on each other seem to throng, 

And mix in many a varied form ; 

While, bursting now and then between. 

The moon’s dim misty orb is soon, 

And casts faint glimpses on the green. 

Beneath the blast the forests bend, 

And thick the branchy ruin lies. 

And wide the shower of foliage flies ; 

The lake’s block waves in tumult blend, 
Revolving o’er and o’er and o’er. 

And foaming on the rooky shore, 

Whose oaverns echo to their roar. 

The sight sublime enrapts my thought. 

And swift along the past it strays. 

And much of strange event surveys. 

What history’s faithful tongue has taught. 
Or fancy form’d, whose plastic skill 
The page with fabled change can fill 
Of ill to good, or good to ill. 

But can my soul the scene enjoy, 

That rends another’s breast with pain P 
O hapless he, who, near the main, 

Now sees its billowy rage destroy ! 

Beholds the foundering bark descend. 

Nor knows but what its fate may end 
The moments of his dearest friend ! 

John Scott, — Bom 1730, Died 1783. 


1OZ9.--0DE ON HEARING THE DRUM. 

I hate that drum’s disoordoat sound. 
Parading round, and round, and round : 


To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields. 

To sell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace, and glitt’ring arms ; 

And when ambition’s voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall, in foreign lands. 

I hate that drum’s discordant sound. 
Parading round, and round, and round : 

To me it talks of ravaged plains. 

And burning towns, and ruin’d swains. 

And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 

And widows* tears, and orphans’ moans ; 
And all that misery’s hand bestows. 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. 

John ScoiL—Bom 1730, med 1783. 


1020.— ODE ON PRIVATEERING. 

How custom steels the human breast 
To deeds that nature’s thoughts detest ! 
How custom consecrates to fame 
What reason else would give to shame ! 

Fair spring supplica the favouring gale. 

The naval i)lunderer spreads his sail. 

And ploughing wide the wat’ry way. 
Explores with anxious eyes his prey. 

The man he never saw before. 

The man who him no quarrel boro. 

Ho meets, and avarice prompts the fight ; 
And rage enjoys the dreadful sight 
Of docks with streaming crimson .dyed, « 
And wretches struggling in the tide, 

Or ’midst th’ explosion’s horrid glare. 
Dispersed with quivering limbs in air. 

The merchant now on foreign shores 
His captured wealth in vain deplores ; 

Quits his fair homo, O mournful change ! 
For the dark prison’s scanty range ; 

By plenty’s hand so lately fed, 

Depends on casual alma for bread ; 

And with a father’s anguish torn. 

Sees his poor offspring left forlorn. 

And yet, such man’s misjudging mind. 

For aU this injury to his kind, 

The prosperous robber’s native plain 
Shall bid him welcome home again ; ' 

His name the. song of every street. 

His acts the theme of all we meet. 

And oft the artist’s skill shall place 
To public view his pictured face ! 

If glory thus be earn’d, for me 
My object glory ne’er shall bo ; 

No, first in Cambria’s loneliest dale 
Be mine to hear the shepherd’s tale ! 

No, first on Scotia’s bleakest hiU 
Be mine the stubborn soil to tiU ! 

Remote from wealth, to dwell alone, 

And die, to guilty praise unknown ! 

John 8cott.T-Bom 1730, Died 1783. 



From 17^7 io X780.J 


THE FEBESIDE. 


[NATHANiBii Cotton. 


1031. — SONG, 

KADE EXTEMPORE BT A GENTLEMAN, OCCA- 
SIONED BY A FLY DRINKING OUT OF HIS 
CUP OF ALE. 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Drink with mo, and drink as I ; 

Freely welcome to my cup, 

Oould’st thou sip and sip it up. 

Make the most of life you may, 

Life is short, and wears away. 

Both alike ore mine and thino, 
Hasteniniir quick to thoir decline : 
Thine* s a summer, mine no more. 
Though repeated to threescore ; , 
Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 
Will appear as short as one. 

William OMys. — Bom 1696, Died 1761. 


ID22.— SO#G.— MAT-EVE, OE KATE OF 
ABEBDEBN. 

The silver moon’s enamour’d beam, 

Steals softly through the night, 

To wanton wij;h the winding stream, 

And kiss reflected light. 

To beds of state go, balmy sleep 
(*Tis where you’ve seldom been). 

May’s vigil while the shepherds keep 
With Kate of Aberdeen. 

Upon the green the virgins wait, 

In rosy chaplets gay, 

Till mom unbars her golden gate, 

Ad gives the promised May. 

Meminks 1 hear the maids declare, 

The promised May, when seen, 

Not half so fragrant, half so fair, 

As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabor’s boldest notes, 

We’ll rouse the nodding grove ; 

The nested birds shall raise their throats. 
And hail the maid I love. 

And see — the matin lark mistakes. 

He quits the tufted green : 

Fond bird ! ’tis not the morning breaks, 
’Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 

* Now lightsome o’er the level mead, 

Where midnight fairies rove, 

Like them the jocund dance we’ll load. 

Or tune the reed to love : 

For see, the rosy May draws nigh ; 

She (^ms a virgin queen ; 

And hark ! the happy sheidieida oiy, 

’Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 

John Cwimngh(m.-^Born 1729, Died, 1773. 


1023.— CONTENT, A FASTORAL; 

O’er moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, 
and bare. 

As wilder’d and wearied I roam, 

A gentle young shepherdess sees my despair. 
And leads me o’er lawns to her home. 

Yellow sheaves from rich Ceres her cottage 
had crowned, 

Green rushes were strow’d on her floor. 

Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly 
round, 

And deck’d the sod seats at her door. 

Wo sat ourselves down to a cooling repast, 
Fresh fruits, and she cull’d me the best ; 
While thrown from my guard by some glances 
she cast, 

Love slily stole into my breast ! 

I told my soft wishes ; she sweetly replied 
(Ye virgins, her voice was divine !), 

I’ve rich ones rejected, and groat ones 
denied. 

But take me fond shepherd — I’m thino. 

Her air was so modest, her aspect so meek, 

So simple, yet sweet were her charms ! 

I kiss’d the ripe roses that glow’d on her 
cheek, 

And lock’d the loved maid in my arms. 

Now jocund together we tend a few sheep. 
And if, by yon prattler, the stream, 
Beelincd on her bosom, I sink into sleep, 

Her image still softens my dream. 

Together we range o’er the slow-rising hills, . 

Delighted with pastoral views, 

Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet 
distils, 

And point out new themes for my muse. 

To pomp or proud titles she ne’er did aspire, 
The damsel’s of humble descent ; 

The cottager Fence is well-known for her 
sire. 

And shepherds have named her Content. 
John Cv/nni 7 ighoim,~^Born 1729, Died 1773. 


1024.— THE FIRESIDE. 

Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd. 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud. 
In folly’s maze advance ; 

Though singularity and pride 
Be called our choice, we’ll step aside, 
Nor join the giddy dance.' 

From the gay world we’ll oft retire 
To our own f^ily and fire. 

Where love our hours emplqypK 
No noisy neighbour enters here ; 

Nor intermeddling stranger near, 

To sxKxil our heartfelt joys. 



Christofheii Anstey.] 


A PUBLIC BREAKFAST. 


[Sixth PkxsLOW 


If polld happiness we prize, 

W ithin our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam ; 

Tlie world has nothing to bestow ; 

From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut— our home. 

Of rest was Noah’s dove bereft, 

When with impatient wing she left 
That safe retreat, the ark ; 

Giving her vain excursion o’er, 

The disappointed bird once more 
Explored the sacred bark. 

Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
Wo, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know. 

That marriage, rightly understood. 

Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comforts bring ; 

If tutored right, they’ll prove a spring 
Whence pleasures over rise : 

We’ll form their minds, with studious care, 
To all that’s manly, good, and fair. 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 

They’ll joy our youth, support our age. 

And crown our hoary hairs : 

They’ll grow in virtue every day ; 

And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrow’d joys, they’re all our own. 
While to the world wo live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : 

Monarchs ! we envy not.your state ; 

Wo look with pity on the great. 

And bless our humbler lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed ; 

But then how little do wo need ! 

For nature’s calls are few : 

In this the art of living lies. 

To want no more than may suffice, 

And make that little do. 

We’ll therefore relish with content 
Whate’er kind Providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 

For, if our stock bo very small, 

’Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resigned when ills betide, 

Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleased with favours given ; 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom’s part ; 

This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We’ll ask no long protracted treat, 

Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o’er, 

Grateful from table we’ll arise, 

Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes 
The relics of our store. 


Thus, hand in hand, througli life we’ll go ; 

Its chequered paths of joy and we 

With cautious steps wo’ll tread; 

Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead : 

While conscience, like a faithful friend, 

Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer 6 ur dying breath ; 

Shall, when all other comforts goaso, 

Like a kind angel, whisper i)enco. 

And smooth the bed of death. 

IT.jihaniel Cotton, — Bom 1721, Died 1788. 


1025 .— A PUBLIC BBEAKFAST. 

« 

What blessings attend, my dear mother, all 
those 

Who to crouds of admirers their persons 
expose ! 

Do the gods such a noble ambition inspire ; 

Or gods do we moke of each ardAt desire ? 

O generous passion ! ’tis yours to afford 
The splendid assembly, the plentiful board ; 
To thee do I owe such a breakfast this mom. 
As I ne’er saw before, since the hour I was 
bom; 

'Twas you made my Lord Rifggamaffenn come 
here. 

Who they say has been lately created a Peer ; 
And to-day with extreme complaisance and 
respect ask’d 

AU the people at Bath to a general breakfast. 

You’ve heard of my Lady Bunbutter, no 
doubt, 

How she loves an assembly, fandango, A rout ; 
No lady in London is half so expert ^ 

At a snug private party, her friends to divert ; 
But they say that of late she’s grown sick 
of the town. 

And often to Bath condescends to come down. 
Her Ladyship’s favourite house is the Bear : 
Her chariot, and servants, and horses are there ; 
My Lady declares that retiring is good. 

As all with a separate maintenance should ; 
For when you have put out the conjugal fire, 
’Tis time for all sensible folk to retire ; 

If Hymen no longer his fingers will scorch. 
Little Cupid for others con whip in his torch. 
So pert is he grown, since the custom began 
To be married and parted as quick as you can. 

Now my Lord had the honour of coming 
down post, 

To pay his respects to so famous a toast ; 

In hopes he her Ladyship’s favour might win. 
By playing the part of a host at an inn. 

I’m sure he ’s a person of great resolution, 
Tho’ delicate nerves, and a weak consti- 
tution ; * 



FroKt 1727 to 1780.] 


A PUBLIC BREAKFAST. 


[Chbibtophbr Anstby. 


For hfi oarried us all to a place cross the 
river, 

And vow’d that the rooms were too hot for 
his liver ; 

He said ' it would greatly our pleasure pro- 
mote. 

If we all for Spring-Gardens set out in a 
boat : 

I never as yet could his reason explain, 

Why we all sallied forth in the wind and the 
rain ; 

For Burp such confusion was never yet 
known : 

Here a cap and a hat, there a cardinal 
blown ; 

While his Lordship, embroider’d, and pow- 
der’d all o’er, ^ 

Was bowing, and handing the ladies a-shore ; 

How the Misses did huddle and scuddle, and 
run, 

One- woiild think to be wot must bo very good 
fun ; 

For by waggling their tails, they all seem’d 
to take pains 

To moisten their pinions like ducks when it 
rains j 

And ’twas pretty to see how, like birds of a 
feather, 

The people of quality flock’d all together ; 

All pressing, addressing, caressing, and fond. 

Just the same as those animals are in a 
pond. 

You’ve road all their names in the nows I 
suppose, 

But, for fear you have not, toko the list as it 
goes ; — 

There was Lady Grease wristcr. 

And Madam Van-Twister, 

Her Ladyship’s sister. 

Lord Cram, and Lord Vulter, 

Sir Brandish O’Culter, 

With Marshal Carouzer, 

And Old Lady Mouzer ; 

And the great Hanoverian Baron Pons- 
mowzer ; 

Besides many others, who all in the rain 
went, 

On purpose to honcgir this grand entertain- 
ment. 

The company made a most brilliant appear- 
ance. 

And ate bread and butter with great perse- 
verance ; 

All the chocolate, too, that my Lord set 
before ’em, 

The ladies dispatch’d with the utmost de- 
corum. 

Soft musical numbers were heard all around. 

The horns and the clarions echoing sound : — 
Sweet were the strains, as od’rous gales 
that blow 

O’er fragrant banks where pinks and roses 
grow. 

ilie Peer was quite ravish’d, while dose to 
his side 

Sat Lady Bunbutter, 19 beantiful pride I 


Oft turning his eyes, he with rapture sur- 
vey’d 

All .the powerful charms she so nobly dis- 
play’d. 

As when at the feast of the great Alexander, 
Timotheus, the musical son of Thersander, 
Breath’d heavenly measures : — 

The prince was in pain, 

And could not contain, ' 

While Thais was sitting beside him ; 

But, before all his peers, 

Was for shaking the spheres. 

Such goods the kind gods did provide him. 

Grew bolder and bolder, 

And cock’d up his shoulder, 

Like the son of groat Jupiter Ammon, 

Till at longtli quite opprest, 

He sunk on her breast, 

And lay there as dead as a salmon. 

O had I a voice that was stronger than 
steel, 

With twice fifty tongues to express what I 
feel, 

And as many good mouths, yet I never could 
utter 

All the speeches my Lord made to Lady Bun- 
butter ! 

So polite all the time, that ho ne’er touch’d 
a bit, 

While she ate up his rolls and applauded his 
wit ; 

For they toll mo that men of true tasto, when 
they treat, 

Should talk a groat deal, but they never 
should oat ; 

And if that bo the fashion, I never will give 
Any grand entertainment as long as I live : 

For I’m of opinion ’tis proper to choar 
The stomach and bowels, as well as the oar. 
Nor me did the charming concerto of Abel 
Regale like the breakfast I saw on the table : 

I freely will own I the muffins proferr’d 
To all the genteel conversation I heard, 

E’en tho’ I’d the honour of sitting between 
My Lady Stuff-damask, and Peggy Moreen, 
Who both flow to Batli in the London 
machine. 

Cries Peggy, “ This place is enchantingly 
pretty ; 

We never can see such a thing in tho city : 

You may spend all your life-time in Cateaton 
street, 

And never so civil a gentleman meet ; 

You may talk what you please, you may 
search London through. 

You may go to Carlisle’s, and to Almanac s 
too. 

And I’ll give you my head if you find such a 
host. 

For coffee, tea, chocolate, butter, and toast : 
How he welcomes at once all the world and 
his wife. 

And how oivU to folk he ne’er saw in his 
life I 

50 . 



Mes. Theale.] 


THE THREE WARNINGS. 


[Sixth Fbetoh. 


These horns,” cries my Lady, bo tickle one’s 
ear, 

Lard ! what would I give that Sir Simon was 
here ! 

To the next public breakfast Sir Simon shall 

fifo, 

For I find here ore folks one may Tonturo to 
know ; 

Sir Simon would gladly his Lordship attend, 
And my Lord would be pleased with* so 
ohoarful a friend.” 

So when we had wasted more bread at a 
breakfast 

Than the poor of our parish haYC ate for this . 
week past, 

I saw, all at once, a prodigious groat throng 
Come bustling, and rustling, and jostling 
along; 

For his Lordship was pleased that the com- 
pany now 

To my Lady Hunbutter should curt’sey and 
bow ; 

And my Lady was pleased, too, and seem’d 
vastly proud 

At* once to receive all the thanks of a croud ; 
And when, like Chaldeans, we aU had ador'd 
This beautiful image set up b3’’ my Lord, 

Some few insignificant folk went away, 

Just to follow th’ employments and calls of 
the day ; 

But those who know better their time how to 
spend. 

The fiddling and dancing all chose to attend. 
Miss Clunch and Sir Toby perform’d a Co- 
tillon, 

Just the same as our Susan and Bob the 
postillion ; 

All the while her mamma was expressing her 

joy, 

That her daughter the morning so well could 
employ. 

— ^Now why should the muse, my dear 
mother, relate 

The misfortunes that fall to the lot of the 
great ! 

As homeward wo came — ’tis with sorrow 
you’ll hear 

What a dreadful disaster attended the peer : 
For whether some envious god had dooreed 
That a Naiad should long to ennoble her 
breed ; 

Or whether his Lordship was charm’d to 
behold 

His face in the stream, like Narcissus of old ; 
In handing old Lady Bumfidget and daughter, 

' This obsequious Lord tumbled into the water ; 
But a nymph of the fiood brought him safe to 
the boat, 

'And I loft aU the ladies a’oleoning his 
coat. — 

Thus the feast was condladed, as far as I 
hear, 

To the great satisfaction of all that were 
there. 


O may he £pve breakfasts as long as he stays. 
For I ne’er ate a better in all my bom days. 
In haste I oonoludo, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

Christopher Anstey, — Bom 1724, Died 1805. 


1026 .— THE three WARNINGS. 

The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground ; 

’Twas therefore said by ancient sage^, 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages, 

When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 

This gfreat affection, to believe, 

Whidi all confess, but few perceive, 

If old assertions can't prevail, 

Be pleased to hear a modern talo. 

When sports went round, and all were gay. 
On neighbour Dodson’s wedding-day, 

Death called aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room, 

And looking grave — You must,” says ho, 

“ Quit your sweet bride, and come with me.” 
“ With you ! and quit my Susan’s aide ? 

With you ! ” the hapless husband cried ; 

<< Young as I am, ’tis monstrous hard ! 
Besides, in truth, I’m not prepared ; 

My thoughts on other matters go ; 

This is roy wedding-day, you know.” 

What more- he urged I have not heard, 

His reasons coidd not well bo stronger ; 

So death the poor delinquent spared, 

And loft to live a little longer. 

Yet calling up a serious look. 

His hour-glass trembled while he spoke — 

“ Neighbour,” he said, farewell ! no more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour : 

And farther, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name, 

To give you time for preparation. 

And fit yon for your future station, 

Three several warnings you shall have, 
Before you’re summoned to the grave ; 
Willing for once I’ll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 

In hopes you’ll have no more to say ; 

But, when I call again this way, 

Well pleased the world will leave.” 

To these conditions both consented, 

And parted perfectly contented.' 

What next the 'hero of our tale befell, 

How long hq lived, how wise, how well, 

How roundly he pursued his oourso, 

And smoked his pipe, and stroked his horaq 
The willing muse shall tell : 

He chaffered, then ho bought and sold, 

Nor once perceived his growing old, 

Nor thought of Death as near ; 

His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 
Many his gains, his children few, 



From 1737 to 1780.] 


THE BBGGAB. 


[TnouAs Moss. 


He pass’d his hours in peace. 

But while he view’d his wealth increase, 
While thus aloner life’s dusty road 
The beaten track content he trod, 

Old Time, whoso haste no mortal spares, 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares. 

Brought on his eightieth year. 

And now, one night, in musing mood, 

As all alone ho sate. 

The unwelcome messenger of Fate 
Once more before him stood. 

Half-killod with anger and surprise, 

“ So soon returned ! ” Old Dodson cries. 

“ So soon d’ye call it P *’ Death replies ; 

“ Surely, my friend, you’re but in jest ! 

Since I was hero before 
’Tis six-and-thirty years at least, 

And you are now fourscore.” 

“ So much the worse,” the clown rejoined ; 
“ To spare the aged would be kind : 

However, see your search be legal j 
And your autliority — is ’t regal ? 

Else you are come on a fool’s errand. 

With but a secretary’s warrant. 

Beside, you promised me Three Warnings, 
Which I have looked for nights and mornings ; 
But for that loss of time and case, 

I can recover llamagos.” 

“ I know,” cries Death, “ that at the best 
I seldom am a welcome guest ; 

But don’t bo captious, friend, at least ; 

I little thought you’d still be able 
To stump about your farm and stable : 

Your years have run to a great length ; 

I wish you joy, though, of your Strength ! ” 

Hold,” says the farmer, “ not so fast ! 

I have been lame those four years iiast.” 

“And no great wonder,” Death replies : 

“ However, you still keep your eyes ; 

And sure to see one’s loves and friends, 

For legs and arms would make amends.” 

“ Perhaps,” says Dodson, “ so it might, 

But latterly I’ve lost my sight.” 

“ This is a shocking tale, ’tis true ; 

But still there’s comfort left for you : 

Each strives your sadness to amuse ; 

I warrant you hear all the news.” 

“ There’s none,” cries he ; “ and if there 
were, 

I’m grown so deaf, I could not hear.” 

“ Nay, then,” the spectre stern rejoined, 

“ These are unjustifiable yearnings ; 

If you are lame, and deaf, and blind, 

You’ve had your Three sufficient Warn- 
ings; 

So come along, no more we’ll part ; ” 

He said, and touched him with his dart. 

And now Old Dodson, turning pale, 

Yields to his fate — so ends my tale. 

Mrs. Thrale. — Bom 1740. Died 1822. 


1027 .—THE BEOGAB. 

Pity the sorrows of a poof old man ! 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door. 

Whoso days are dwindled to the shortest span. 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless yonr 
store. 

These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen’d 
years ; 

And many a furrow in my grief -worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a stream of tears. 

Yon house, erected on the rising ground. 

With tempting aspect drew mo from my 
road. 

For plenty there a residence has found. 

And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

(Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! ) 

Here craving for a morsel of their bread, 

A pampered mrmial forced me from the door, 

To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 

Oh ! take mo to your hospitable dome, 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the 
cold ! 

Short is my passage to the friendly tomb. 

For I am poor and miserably old. 

Should I reveal the source of every ^ef. 

If soft humanity e’er touched your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind . 
relief. 

And tears of pity could not bo repress’d. 

Heaven sends misfortunes — ^why should wo 
• repine V 

’Tis Heaven has brought mo to the state 
you see : 

And your condition may bo soon like mine. 

The child of sorrow and of misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot. 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hail’d the 
mom ; 

But ah ! oppression forced me from my rot ; 

My cattle died, and blighted was my com. 

My daughter — once the comfort of my age ! 

Lured by a villain from her native lioiiie, 

Is cast, abandoned, on the world’s wild stage, 
And doomed in scanty i^overty to roam. 

My tender wifb — sweet soother of my caro ! 
Struck with sad anguish at the stem 
decree, 

Fell — ^lingering fell, a victim to despair, 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door. 

Whose da^s are dwindled to the shortest span, 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your 
store. * • 

Thomas Moss.'-^About 1798. 
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THE BUSH. ABOON TRAQUAIB. 


[Sixth Period. — 


1028.— THE BUSH ABOON TBAQUAIB. 

Hoar me, yo nymphs, and every swain, 

I’ll tell how Foggy grieves me ; 

Though, thus I languish, thus oomplain, 

Alas I she ne’er believes me. 

My vows and sighs, like silent air. 

Unheeded never move her ; 

At the bonny bush aboon Traquoir, 

^Twas there I first did love her. 

That day she smiled, and made mo glad, 

No maid seem’d over kinder ; 

I thought myself the luckiest lad, 

So sweetly there to find her. 

1 tried to soothe my amorous fiame 
In words that 1 thought tender ; 

If more there pass’d, I’m not to blame, 

I meant not to offend her. 

Yet now she scornful flees the plain, 

The fields wo then frequented ; 

If o’er we meet, she shows ^sdain. 

She looks as- ne’er acquainted. 

The bonny bush bloom’d fair in May, 

Its sweets I’ll aye remember ; 

But now her frowns make it decay. 

It fades as in December. 

Yo rural powers, who hear my strains. 

Why thus should Peggy grieve mo ? 

Oh ! make her partner in my poms. 

Then let her smiles relieve mo. 

If not, my love will turn despair. 

My passion no more tender, 

I’ll leave the bush aboon Traquair, 

To lonely wilds I’ll wander, 

Wm» Crawfu^d, — Born 1700 (?), Died 1750,(?). 


1029.--TWEEDSIDE. 

What beauties does Flora disclose ! 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed ! 

Yet Mary’s, still sweeter than those, 

Both nature and fancy exceed. 

Nor daisy, nor sweet-blushing rose. 

Not all the gay flowers of the field, 

Not Tweed gliding gently through those, 
Such beauty and pleasure does yield. 

The warblers are heard in the grove, 

The linnet, the lark, and the thrush. 

The blackbird, and sweet-cooing dove. 
With music enchant every bush. 

Como, let us go forth to the mead, 

Let us see how the primroses spring ; 

We’ll lodge in some village on Tweed, 
And love while the feather’d folks sing. 

How does my love pass the long 'day P 
Does Mary not tend a few sheep P 

Do they never carelessly stray, 

While happUy she lies asleep P 


Tweed’s murmurs should lull her to rest ; 

Kind nature indulging my bliss. 

To relieve the soft pains of my breast, 

I’d steal an ambrosial kiss. 

’Tie she does the virgins excel. 

No beauty with her may compare : 

Love’s graces around her do dwell ; 

She’s fairest where thousands are fair. 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks stray. 

Oh ! tell me at noon where they feed ; 
Shall I seek them on smooth- winding Tay 
Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed ? 

Wm. Crawfurd. — Bom 1700 (?), Died 1750 (?). 


1030.— ON MRS. A. H., AT A CONCERT. 

Look where my dear Hamilla smiles, 
Hamilla I heavenly charmer ; 

See how with all their arts and wiles 
The Loves and Graces arm her. 

A blush dwells glowing on her checks. 

Fair seats of youthful pleasures : 

There Love in smiling language speaks. 
There spreads his rosy treasures. 

O fairest maid, I own thy power, 

I gaze, I sigh, and languish, 

* Yet ever, ever will adore, 

And triumph in my anguish. 

But ease, O charmer, ease my care. 

And let my torments move thee ; 

As thou art fairest of the fair, 

So I the dearest love thee. 

Wm. Craxvfiwd. — Born 1700 (?), Died 1750 (?). 


1031.— VERSES WRITTEN WHEN ALONE 
IN AN INN AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

Twenty lost years have stolen their hours 
away. 

Since in this inn, oven in this room, I lay : 

How changed ! what then was rapture, fire, 
and air. 

Seems now sad silence all and blank despair 1 

Is it that youth paints every view too bright, 

And, life advancing, fancy fades her light ? 

Ah, no ! — ^nor yet is day so far declined, 

Nor con time’s creeping coldness reach the 
mind. 

’Tis that I miss the inspirer of that youth ; 

Her, whose soft smile was love, whose soul 
was truth. 

Her, from whose pain I never wish’d relief. 

And for whose pleasure I could smile at 
grief. 

Prospects that, view’d with her, inspired 
before, 

Now seen without her can ddight no more. 
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[G11.BEBT West. 


Death snatch’d my joys, by cutting off her 
share, 

But left her griefs to multiply my care. 

Pensive and cold this room in each changed 
part 

I view, and, shock’d, from ev’ry object start : 
There hung the watch that, beating hours 
from day. 

Told its sweet owner’s lessoning life away. 
There her dear diamond taught the sash my 
name ; 

’Tis gone ! frail imago of love, life, and fame. 
That glass she dress’d at, keeps her form no 
more; 

Not one dear footstep tunes th’ unconscious 
floor. 

There sat she — ^yot those chairs no sense 
retain. 

And busy recollection smarts in vain. 

Sullen and dim, what faded scenes are here ! 

I wonder, and retract a starting tear, 

Gaze in attentive doubt — with anguish swell. 
And o’er and o’er on each weigh’d object 
dwell. 

Then to the window rush, gay views invite. 
And tempt idea to permit delight. 

But unimpressive, all in sorrow drown’d. 

One void forgetful desert glooms around. 

Oh life ! — deceitful lure of lost desires I 
How short thy period, yet how fierce thy 
fires ! 

Scarce can a passion start (we change so 
fast), 

Ere now lights strike us, and the old are 
gast. 

Schemes • following schemes, so long life’s 
taste explore, 

That CTO wo learn to live, we live no more. 
Who then can think — yet sigh, to part with 
breath, 

Or shun the healing hand of friendly death ? 
Guilt, penitence, and wrongs, and pain, and 
strife, 

Form the whole heap’d amount, thou flatterer, 
life I 

Is it for this, that toss’ d ’twixt hope and fear. 
Peace, by new shipwrecks, numbers each 
new year ? 

Oh take mo, death ! indulge desired repose. 
And draw thy silent curtain round my woes. 

Yet hold — one tender pang revokes that 
pray’r, 

Still there remains one claim to tax my care. 
Gone though she is, she left her soul behind. 
In four dear transcripts of her copied mind. 
They chain me down to life, new task supply, 
And leave me not at leisure yet to die \ 

Busied for them I yet forego release. 

And teach my wearied heart to wait for 
peace. 

But when their day breaks broad, I welcome 
night. 

Smile at discharge from care, and shut out 
light. 

AdTon HilL’^Bom 1685, Died 1750. 


1032.— ALLEGORICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
VBRTU. 

So on ho passed, till he comen hath 
To a small river, that full slow did glide, 

As it unoath mote find its wat’ry path 
For stones and rubbish, that did choak 
its tide. 

So lay the mouldering piles on every side, 
Scorn’d there a goodly city once had been, 
Albeit now fallen wore her royal pride, 

Yet mote her ancient greatness still be 
seen. 

Still from her ruins i)roved the world’s im- 
perial queen. 

For the rich spoil of all the continents. 

The boast of art and nature there vras 
brought, 

Corinthian brass, Egyptian nionnnients. 
With hieroglyphic sculptures all inwrought, 
And Parian marbles, by Greek artists 
taught 

To counterfeit the forms of heroes old. 

And sot before the eye of sober thought 
Lyenrgus, Homer, and Alcides bold. 

All these and many more that may not hero 
be told. 

There in the middest of a ruin’d pile. 

That seem’d a theatre of circuit vast, 

Where thousands might bo seated, ho ore- 
while 

Discover’d hath an uncouth trophy placed ; 
Seem’d a huge heap of stone together cast 
In nice disorder and wild symmetry. 

Urns, broken friezes, statues half defaced. 
And pedestals with antique imagery 
Emboss’d, and pillars huge of costly porphyry. 

Aloft on this strange basis was ypight 
With girlonds gay adorn’d a golden chair, 

In which aye smiling with self<brcd delight, 
In careless pi'idc reclin’d a lady fair, 

And to soft music lent her idle ear ; 

The which with pleasure so did her enthral. 
That for aught else she had but little 
care. 

For wealth, or fame, or honour fominal, 

Or gentle love, solo king of pleasures natural. 

Als by her side in richest robes array’d. 

An eunuch sate, of visage pale and dead 
Unseemly paramour for royal maid ! 

Yet him she courted oft and honour’d. 

And oft would by her place in princely 
sted, 

Though from the dregs of earth he springen 
were. 

And oft with regal crowns she deck’d his 
head, 

And oft, to soothe her vain and foolish 
ear. 

She bade him the , great names of mighty 
Kesars bear. 


r 
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Thereto herself a pompous title bore, 

For she was vain of her great ancestry, 

But vainer still of that prodigious store 
Of oris and learning, which she vaunts to 
lie 

In the rich archives of her treasury. 

These she to strangers oftentimes would 
show, 

With grave demean and solemn vanity, 

Then proudly claim as to her merit due, 

The venerable praise and title of Vortu. * 

Verth she was yclept, and hold her court 
With outward shows of pomp and 
majesty. 

To which natholoss few others did resort, 
But men of base and vulgar industry. 

Or such perdy as of them cozen’d bo, 

Mimes, fiddlers, pipers, eunuchs squeaking 
fine, 

Painters and builders, sons of masonry, 
Who well coidd measure with the rule and 
lino, 

And all the orders five right craftily define. 

But other skill of cunning architect. 

How to contrive the house for dwelling 
best. 

With self-sufficient scorn they wont neg- 
lect. 

As corresponding with their purpose 
least ; 

And heroin bo they copied of the rest. 

Who aye protending love of science fair, 
And generous xjurposo to adorn the breast 
With liberal arts, to Vortii’s court repair, 
Tet nought but tunes and names and coins 
away do bear. 

* ^ V • 

For long, to visit her once-honour*d seat 
The studious sons of learning have for- 
bore : 

Who whilom thither ran with pilgrim feet. 
Her venerable reliqucs to adore. 

And load their bosom 'ivith the sacred 
store, y 

Whereof the world large treasure yet 
enjoys. 

But sithenco she declined from wisdom’s 
loro, 

They loft her to display her pompous 
toys 

To virtuosi vain and wonder-gaping boys. 

Qilbert West — Bom 1706, Died 1755. 


1033.— SONG— THE BLIND BOY. 

O say ! what is that thing call’d light) 
‘V^ioh 1 must ne’er enjoy P 
What are the blessing of ihe sight ? 
O your poor blind boy ! 


You talk of wond’rous things you see. 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how con ho 
Or make it day or night P 

My day or night myself I make, 

Whene’er I sleep or play ; 

And could I ever keep awake. 

With me ’twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hoar 
You mourn my hapless woe ; 

But sure with patience I can boar 
A loss 1 ne’er can know. 

Then lot not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy ; 

Whilst thus I sing, 1 am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 

Colley Cibber, — Bom 1671, Died 1757. 


1034.— THE HAPPY MABBIAGE. 

How blest has my time been ! what joys have 
I known, 

Since wedlock’s soft bondage made Jessy my 
own ! 

So joyful my heart is, so easy my chain. 

That freedom is tasteless, and roving a pain. 

Through walks grown with woodbines, as 
often we stray. 

Around us our boys and girls frolic and 
play : 

How pleasing their sport is ! the wanton ones 
see, 

And borrow their looks from my Jessy and 
mo. 

To try her sweet temper, ofttimos am 1 seen, 

In revels all day with the nymphs on the 
green ; 

Though painful my absence, my doubts she 
begi^es, 

And meets me at night with complacence and 
smiles. 

What though on her cheeks the rose loses its 
hue, 

Her wit and good humour bloom all the year 
through ; 

Time still, as he flies, adds increase to her 
truth, 

And gives to her mind what ho steals from 
her youth. 

Ye shepherds so gay, who make love to 
ensnare. 

And cheat, with false vows, the too credulous 
fair; 

In search of true pleasure, how vainly you 
roam ! 

To hold it for life, you must find it at home. 
Edward 1712, Died 1757. 
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1035.— SAIiLY IN OUE ALLEY. 

Of all tho girls that aro so smart, 

There's none like pretty Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

There is no lady in the land, 

Is half so sweet as Sully : 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage- nets, 

And through the streets does cry 'em 

Her mother she sells laces long, 

To such os please to buy 'em : 

But sure sueli folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sully I 

She is tho darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our ulley. 

When she is by, I leave my work 
(I love her so sincerely), 

My master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely : 

But let him bang his belly full. 

I’ll bear it all for Sally ; 

She is tho darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all tho days that’s in tho week, 

I dearly love but one day ; 

And that's tho day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday ; 

For then I’m dressM all in my best. 

To walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling of iny heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church, 

And often am I blamed. 

Because I leave him in the lurch, 

As soon as text is namo<l : 

I leave the church in sermon time. 

And slink away to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Henry Covrey, — Died 1743 . 


1036. — FROM “A MONODY TO THE 
MEMORY OP HIS WIFE.” 

# # # Where'er I turn my eyes, 

Some sad memento of my loss appears ; 
t fly the fated house — suppress my sighs, 
Resolved to dry my unavailing tears : 

But, ah ! in vain — no change of time or 
place 

The memory can efface 
Of all that sweetness, that enchanting aif , 
^ow lost ; and nought remains but anguish 
and despair. 


Where were the delegates of Heaven, oh 
where 1 • 

Appointed virtue's children safe to keep ! 
Had innocence or virtue been their ooroi 
She liad not died, nor hod I lived to w^p : 
Moved by my tears, and by her patience 
moved. 

To see her force tho endearing smile, 

My sorrows to beguile. 

When torture’s keenest ra« c she proved ; 

Sure they had warded that untimely doi't. 
Which broke her thread of life, and rent a 
husband's heart. 

How shall T e’er forget that dreadful hour. 
When, fooling death's resistless power. 

My hand she press’d wet with her falling 
tears. 

And thus, in falt'ring accents, spoke her 
fears : 

‘‘Ah, my loved lord, tho transient scene is 
o'er, 

And we must part (alas !) to meet no more 1 
Butj oh \ if e’er thy Emma’s name was dear, 

If o’er thy vows have charm’d my ravish’d 
ear, 

If from my lov’d embrace my heart to gain. 
Proud friends havo frown’d, and fortune 
t^miled in vain ; 

If it lias boon my solo endeavour still 
To act in aU obsequious to thy will ; 

To watch thy very smiles, thy wish to know, 
Then only truly blest when thou wert so : 

If I havo doated with that fond excess, 

Nor love could add, nor fortune moke it 
less ; 

If this I've done, and more — oh, then bo kind 
'fo the dear lovely babe I leave behind ! 

When time my onoe-loved memory shall 
efface, 

Some happier maid may take thy Emma’s 
place. 

With envious eyes thy partial fondness see, 
And hate it for the love thou boro to me : 

My dearest Shaw, forgive a woman's fears, 

But one word more (I cannot bear thy tears) : 

Promise and I will trust thy faithful 

vow 

(Oft havo I tried, and ever found thee true) 

That to some distant spot thou wilt remove 
This fatal pledge of hapless Emma’s love, 
Where safe thy blandishments it may par- 
take. 

And, oh ! bo tender for its mother’s sake 
Wilt thou? 

I know thou wilt — sod silence speaks assent ; 
And in that pleasing hope thy Emma dies 
content.” 

I, who with more than manly strength have 
boro 

The various ills imposed by cruel fate, 
Sustain the firmness of my soul no more — 
But sink beneath the weight ; 

Just Heaven (I cried), from memory's earliest 
day 
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No comfort has thj wretched suppliant 
known, 

Misfortune still with unrelenting sway 
Has claim’d me for her own. 

But O ^in pity to my grief, restore 

This only source of bliss ; 1 ask — I ask no 
more — 

Vain hope — ^th* irrevocable doom is past, 

Even now she looks — she sighs her last- 

Vainly I strive to stay her fleeting breath, • 
And with rebellious heart protest against her 
death. 

* * * * « , 

Perhaps kind Heaven in mercy dealt the 
blow, 

Some saving truth thy roving soul to 
teach; 

To wean thy heart from grovelling views 
below, 

And point out bliss beyond misfortune’s 
reach ; 

To show that all the flattering schemes of 

joy, 

Which towering hope so fondly builds in 
air, 

One fatal moment can destroy, ^ 

And plunge th’ exulting maniac in despair. 
Then, O ! with pious fortitude sustain 
Thy present loss — ^haply, thy future gain ; 

Nor lot thy Emma die in vain ; 

Time shall administer its wonted balm. 

And hush this storm of grief to no unpleasing 
calm. 

Thus the poo^ bird, by some disastrous fate 
Caught ana imprison’d in a lonely cage, 
Tom from its native fields, and dearer mate. 
Flutters a while and spends its little rage : 
But, finding all its efforts weak and vain. 

No more it pants and rages for the plain ; 
Moping a while, in sullen mood 

Droops the sweet mourner — ^but, ore long, 
Prunes its light wings, and pecks its food, 

And meditates the song : 

Serenely sorrowing, breathes its piteous case. 
And with its plaintive worblings saddens 
all the place. 


Forgive me, Heaven — ^yet — ^yet the tears will 
flow. 

To think how soon my scene of bliss is 
past I 

My budding joys just promising to blow. 

All nipt and wither’d by one envious 
blast ! 

My hours, that laughing wont to fleet away. 
Move heavily cdong ; 

Where’s now the sprightly jest, the 
jocund song ? 

Time creeps unconscious of delight : 

How shall I cheat the tedious day ? 

And O > t he joyless night ! 


Where shall I rest my weary head P 

How shall 1 find repose on a sad widow’d 
bedP 

* * « * * 

Sickness and sorrow hovering round my bed, 
Who now with anxious haste shall bring 
relief, 

With lenient hand support my drooping head. 
Assuage my pains and mitigate my grief P 
Should worldly business call away, 

Who now shall in my absence fondly 
mourn, 

Count every minute of the loit’ring day. 
Impatient for my quick return P 
Should aught my bosom discompose, 

Who now with sweet complacent air 
Shall smooth the rugged brow of care. 

And soften all my woes ? 

Too faithful memory Cease, O cease 

How shall I e’er regain my peace P 
(O to forget her 1) — ^but how vain each art, 
Whilst every virtue lives imprinted on my 
heart. 

And thou, my little cherub, left behind. 

To hear a father’s plaints, to share his 

WOOS, 

When reason’s dawn informs thy infant 
mind. 

And thy sweet lisping tongue shall ask the 
cause. 

How oft with sorrow shall mine eyes run o’er. 
When twining round my knees I trace 
Thy mother’s smile upon thy face ? 

How oft to my full heart shalt thou restore 
Sad memory of my joys — ah ! now no more ! 
By blessings once enjoy’d now more dis- 
tress’d, 

More beggar by the riches once possess’d. 

My little darling ! dearer to mo grown 

By all the tears thou’st caused — (O strange 
to hear !) 

Bought with a life yet dearer than thy own. 
Thy cradle purchased with thy mother’s 
bier \ 

Who now shall seek, with fond delight, 
Thy infant stops to guide aright ! 

She who with doating eyes would gaze 
On nil thy libtlo artless ways, 

• By all thy soft endearments blest, 

And clasp thee oft with transport to her 
breast, 

Alas ! is gone — yet shalt thou prove 
A father’s dearest tend’ rest love ; 

And O, sweet senseless smiler (envied state 1), 
As yet unconscious of thy hapless fate, 

When years thy judgment shall mature, 
And reason shows those ills it cannot cure, 
Wilt thou, a father's iprief to assuage, 

For virtue prove the phoenix of the earth 
(Like her, thy mother died to give thee birth), 
And be the comfort of my age P 
When sick and languishing 1 lie, 

Wilt thou my Emma’s wonted care supply ? 
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And oft as to thy Hfit’ning ear 
Thy mother’s virtues and hor fato I tell, 

Say, wilt thou drop the tender tear, 
Whilst on the mournful theme I dwell ? 

Then, fondly stealing to thy father’s side, 
Whene’er thou soest the soft distress. 
Which I would vainly seek to hide, 

Say, wilt thou strive to make it loss ? 

To soothe my sorrows all thy cares employ, 
And in my cup of gn^ief infuse one drop of 
joy? 

Cuthhert SImlw. — lio^'n 1738, Died 1771. 


1037.— HUNTING SONG, 

The sun from the east tips the mountains 
with gold ; 

The meadows all spangled with dew-drops 
behold ! 

Hear! the lark’s early matin proclaims the 
new day, 

And the horn’s cheerful summons rebukes our 
delay. 

CHOKUS. 

With the sports of the field there’s no 
pleasure can vie, 

While jocund wo follow the hounds in full 
cry. 

Let the drudge of the town make riches his 
sport ; 

The slave of the state hunt the smiles of a 
court : 

No care and ambition our pastime annoy, 

But innocence still gives a zest to our joy. 

With the sports, &c. 

Mankind are all hunters in various degree ; 

The iniest hunts a living — ^the lawyer a foe. 

The doctor a patient — the courtier a place, 

Though often, like us, he’s flung out in the 
chase. 

With the sports, Ac. 

The cit hunts a plumb — while the soldier 
hunts fame, 

The poet a dinner — ^the patriot a name ; 

And the practised coquette, though she seems 
to refuse. 

In spite of her airs, still hor lover pursues. 

With the sports, Ac. 

Let the bold and the busy hunt glory and 
wealth ; 

All the blessing wo ask is tho blessing of 
health. 

With hound and with horn through the wood- 
lands to roam, 

And, when tired abroad, find contentment at 
homo. 

* With the sports, Ac. 

• Paul Wliitehead^^Bom 1710, Died 1774. 


1038.— THE SA1L0B*S FAREWELL. 

The topsails shiver in the wind, 

Tho ship she casts to sea ; 

But yet my jioul, my heart, my mind^ 

Are,' Mary, moor’d by thee : 

h’or though thy sailor’s bound afar. 

Still love shall be his leading stai;. 

Should landmen flal^er when we’re sailed, 

O doubt their artful tales ; 

No giUlant sailor ever fail’d, 

If Cupid fill’d Ilia sails : 

Thou art the compass of my soul. 

Which steers my heart from pole to pole. 

Sirens in ev’ry port we meet. 

More fell than rocks and waves ; 

But sailors of the British fleet 
Are lovers, and not slaves : 

No foes our courage shall subdue, 

Although we’ve left our hearts with you. 

These are our cares ; but if you’re kind. 
We’ll s";orn tho dashing main, 

Tho rocks, tho billows, and tho wind, 

Tho powers of Franco and Si>uin. 

Now Britain’s glory rests with you, 

Our sails aro full — sweet girls, udieu 1 

Edward TUompHon , — Born 1738, Died 1786. 


1039— SONG. 

Behold upon tho swelling wave. 

With streaming pendants gay. 

Our gallant ship invites the brav 
While glory loads tho way ; 

And a cruising wo will go. 

Whene’er Monsieur comes in view. 

From India richly fraught, 

To gain tho prize we’re firm and true, 

And fire as quick as thought. 

With hearts of oak wo ply each gun, 

Nor fear the least dismay ; 

We either take, or sink, or burn. 

Or make them run away. 

The lovely maids of Britain’s isle 
We sailors ne’er despise ; 

Our courage rises with each smile, 

For them we take each prize. 

The wind sets fair, the vessel’s trim, 

Then lot us boldly go ; 

Old Neptune guides ns while wo swim. 

To check the haughty foe. 

United let each Briton join, 

Courageously advance. 

We’ll bi^e every vain design. 

And check the pride of France. 

Edward Thompson.— Bom 1738, Died 1786. 
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1040 .— -SONG. 

Loose every sail to the breeze, 

The eourso of my vessel improve ; 

I’ve done with the toils of the seas. 

Ye sailors, I’m bound to my love. 

Since Emma is true as she’s fair, 

My griefs I fliD{;r all to the wind : 

’Tis a i>lGasm^ return for my care, 

My mistress is constant and kind. 

My sails are all fill’d to my dear ; 

What tropic bird swifter can move P 

Who, , cruel, shall hold his career 

That returns to the nest of his love ! 

Hoist every sail to the breeze, 

Come, shipmates, and join in the song* ; 

Lot’s drink, while the ship cuts the seas. 
To the gale that may drive her along. 

Edward 2'hompson . — Horn 1738, Died 1786. 


1041 .— FROM HIS “INVOCATION TO 
MELANCHOLY.” 

* * « * * 

Child of the i)otent spell and nimble eye, 
Young Fancy, oft in rainbow vest array’d, 
Points t<j new scones that in succession pass 
Across the wondrous mirror that she boars, 
And bids th>' nnsated soul and wand’ring eye 
A wider range o’er all her prospects take ; 

TjO, at her call. New Zealand’s wastes arise ! 
Casting their shiulows far along the main, 
Whoso brows, cloud-capp’d in joyless majesty. 
No human foot hath trod since time began ; 
Here doath-liko silence over-brooding dwells. 
Save when the watching sailor startled hears, 
Far from his native land at darksome night, ■ 
The shrill-toned petrel, or the penguin’s 
voice, 

That skim their trackless flight on lonely 
wing. 

Through the bleak regions of a nameless 
main : 

Here danger stalks, and drin Is with glutted 
ear 

The wearied sailor’s moan, -and fruitless sigh. 
Who, as ho slowly cuts his daring way, 
Affrighted drops his axe, and stops awhile, 

To hear the jarring echoes lengthen’d din. 
That fling from pathless ohifs their sullen 
sound : 

Oft here the fiend his grisly visage shows, 

His limbs, of giant form, in vesture clad 
Of drear collected ice and stiffexi’d snow, 

The some he wroro a thousand years ago, 

That thwarts the sunbeam, and endures the 
day. 

’Tis thus, by Fanoy shown, thou kenn’st 
entranced 

Long tangled woods, and* ever stagnant lakes, 


That know no zephyr pure, or temperate 
gale. 

By baneful Tigris banks« where, oft they say, 
As late in sullen march for prey he prowls. 
The tawny lion sees his shadow’d form. 

At sUent midnight by the moon’s pale gleam, 
On the broad surface of the dark deep wave •, 
Here, parcli’d at mid-day, oft the passenger 
Invokes with lingering hope the tardy breeze. 
And oft with silent anguish thinks in vain 
On Europe’s milder p,ir and silver springs. 

Thou, unappall’d, canst view astounding 
fear 

With ghastly visions wild, and train un- 
bloBs’d 

Of ashy fiends, at dead of murky night, 

Who catch the fleeting soul, and slowly pace, 
With visage dimly seen, and beckoning hand, 
Of shadowy forms, that, ever on the wing, 

Flit by the tedious couch of wan despair. 
Mothinks I hear him, with impatient tongue, 
The lagging minutes chide, whilst sad he 
sits 

And notes their secret lapse with shaking 
head. 

See, see, with tearless glance they mark his 
fall. 

And close his beamless eye, who, trembling, 
meets 

A late repentance, and an early grave. 

With thine and elfin Fancy’s dreams well 
pleased, 

Safe in the lowly vale of letter’d ease, 

From all the dull buffoonery of life, 

Thy sacred influence grateful may I own ; 

Nor till old ago shall lead me to my tomb, 
Quit thee and all thy charms with many a 
tear. 

On Omolo, or cold Soracto’s top. 

Singing defiance to the throat’ning storm, 
Thus the lone bird, in winter’s rudest hour, 
Hid in some cavern, shrouds its rufiled 
plumes. 

And through the long, long night, regardless 
hears 

The wild wind’s keenest blast and dashing 
rain. 

Heiirij Headley, — Bom 1766, Died 1788. 


1042 .— SONNET TO VALCLUSA. 

What though, Yalclusa, the fond bard be 
fled, 

That woo’d his fair in thy sequester’d bowers, 

Long loved her living, long bemoan’d her 
dead. 

And hung her visionary shrine with flowers ! 

What though no more ho teach thy shades to 
mourn 

The hapless chances that to love belong. 

As erst when drooping o’er her turf forlorn, 

He charm’d wild Echo with his plaintive 
song. 
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Tet still, enamour’d of the tender tale, 
tale Passion haunts thy grove’s romantic 
gloom, 

ITet stiU soft inusio breathes in every gale, 
Still undeoay’d the fairy garlands bloom, * 

Still heavenly incense fills each fragnuat vale, 
StiU Petrarch’s Genius weeps o’er Laura’s 
tomb. 

Thomas Russell, — Born 1762, Died 1788. 


1043.— SONNET, SUPPOSED TO BE 
WRITTEN AT LEMNOS. 

On this lone isle, whoso rugged rocks affright 
The cautious ten revolving years 

Great Paeon’s son, unwonted erst to tears, 
Wept o’er liia wound : alike each rolling light 
Of heaven he watch’d, and blamed its linger- 
ing flight : 

By day the sea-mew, screaming round his 
caye. 

Drove slumber from his eyes, the chiding 
wave, 

And sisMigo bowlings chased his dreams by 
^ night. 

Hope still was his ; in each low breeze that 
sigh’d 

Through hi:^ rude grot, ho heard a coming 
oar : 0 

In each white cloud a coming sail ho spied ; 
Nor seldom listen’d to the fancied roar 
Of GJta’s torrents, or the hoarser tide 
That parts famed Trachis from th’ Euboic 
shore. 

Thomas Russell. — Born 1762, Died 1788. 


1044.— ODE TO MANKIND. 

Is there, or do the schoolmen dream- 
Is there on earth a power supreme, 

The delegate of heaven, 

To whom an uncontroU’d command, 

In every realm or sea and land. 

By special grace is given ? 

Then say, what signs this god proclaim P 
Dwells ho amidst the diamond’s flame, 

A throne his hallow’d shrine P 
The borrow’d pomp, the arm’d array, 
Want, fear, and impotence, betray 
Strange proofs of power divine ! 

If service due from human kind. 

To men in slothful case reclined, 

Can form a sov’reign’s claim : 

Hail, monarchs ! ye, whom heaven ordains, 
Our toils unshared, to share our gains, 

Ye idiots, blind oi^ lame ! 


Superior virtue, wisdom, might. 

Create and mark the ruler’s right, 

So reason must conclude t 
Then thine it is, to whom belong 
The wise, the virtuous, and the strong, 
Thrice sacred multitude .' 

In thee, vast All ! are these contain’d, 

Por thee are those, thy parts ordain’d, 

So nature's systems roll : 

The sceptre 's thine, if such there be ; 

If none there is, then thou art free, 

Great monarch ! mighty whole ! 

Let the proud tyrant rest his cause 
On faith, prescription, force, or laws, 

An host’s or senate’s voice ! 

His voice affirms thy stronger due. 

Who for the many made tho few. 

And gave tho species choice. 

Unsanctified by thy command, 

Unown’d by thee, the sceptred hand 
The trembling slave may bind ; 

But loose from nature’s moral ties, 

The oath by force imposed belies 
The unassenting mind. 

Thy will ’s thy rule, thy good its end ; 

You i)unish only to defend 
What parent nature gave : 

And ho who dares her gifts invade. 

By nature’s oldest law is made 
Thy victim or thy slave. 

Thus reason founds tho just degree 
On universal liberty, 

Not private rights resign’d : 

Through various nature’s wide extent, 

No private beings o’er were meant 
To hurt tho general kind. 

Thee justice guides, thee right maintains, 
Th’ oppressor’s wrongs, tho pilf’ror’s gains, 
Thy injured weal impair. 

Thy warmest passions soon subside, 

Nor partial envy, hate, nor pride, 

Thy temper’d counsels share. 

Each instance of thy vengeful rage. 
Collected from each ctlimo and age, 

Though malice swell the sum, 

Would seem a spotless scanty scroll, 
Compared with Marius’ bloody roll. 

Or Sylla’s hipx>odromoi 

But thine has been imputed blame, 

The unworthy few assume thy name. 

The rabble weak and loud ; 

Or those who on thy ruins feast, 

Tho lord, tho lawyer, and the priest ; 

A more ignoble crowd. 

Avails it thee, if one devours. 

Or lesser spoilers share his powers, 

While both thy clokn oppose ? 

Monsters who wore thy sillied crown. 
Tyrants who pull’d those monsters down, 
Alike to thee weire foes. 


Alxx. Boss.] 


WOO’D, AND MABBIED, AND A’. 


[Sixth Pbaiod.- 


Far other shone fair Freedom’s band, 

Far other was th* immortal stand, 

When Hamx)den fought for thee : 

They snatch’d from rapine’s gripe thy spoils, 
The fruits and prize of glorious toils, 

Of arts and industry. 

On thee yet foams the preacher’s rage, 

On thee fierce frowns th’ historian’s page, 

A false apostate train : 

Tears stream adown the martyr’s tomb ; 
Unpitied in their harder doom, 

Thy thousands strow the plain. 

These had no charms to please the sense. 

No graceful port, no eloquence, 

To win the Muse’s throng : 

Unknown, unsung, unmark’d they lie 
But Caosar’s fate o’ercasts the sky. 

And Nature mourns his wrong. 

Thy foes, a frontless baud, invade ; 

Thy friends afford a timid aid, 

And yield uj) half the right. 

E’en Loeke Vjcams forth a mingled ray, 
Afraid to xiour the flood of day 
On man’s too feeble sight. 

Hence are the motley systems framed. 

Of right transferr’d, of power reclaim’d ; 

Distinctions weak and vain. 

Wise nature mocks the wrangling herd ; 

For unroclaim’d, and untransf err’d, 

Her powers and rights remain. 

While law the royal agent moves, 

The instrument thy choice approves, 

Wo bow through him to you. 

But change, or cease the insx^iring choice. 
The sov’reign sinks a private voice, 

Alike in one, or few ! 

Shall then the wretch, whose dastard heart 
Shrinks at a tyrant’s nobler part, 

And only dares betray. 

With reptile wiles, alas ! prevail. 

Where force, and rage, and priestcraft fail. 
To pilfer power away ? 

O ! shall the bought, and buying tribe. 

The slaves who take, and deal the bribe, 

A people’s claims opjoy P 
So Indian murd'rors hope to gain 
The powers and virtues of the slain, 

Of wretches they destroy. 

“ Avert it, Heaven ! you love the brave. 
You hate the treach’rous, willing slave, 
The self-devoted head ; 

Nor shall an hireling’s voice convey 
That sacred prize to lawless sway. 

For which a nation bled.” 

Vain prayer, the coward's weak resource ! 
Directing reason, active force, 

Propitious heavofl bestows. 

But ne’er shall flame the t mnd’ring sky, 
To aid the trembling herd that fly 
Before their weaker foes. 


In names there dwell no magic charms, 

Tho British virtues, British arms 
Unloosed our fathers’ band : 

Say, Greece and Bomo ! if these should fail, 
What names, what ancestors avail, 

To save a sinking land ? 

Far, for from us such ills shall bo, 

Mankind shall boast one nation free, 

One monarch truly great ; 

Whose title speaks* a people’s choice, 
Whoso sovoroigrn will a popple’s voice. 
Whoso strength a prosp’rous state. 

ICarl Nugent. — Bom 1709, Died 1788. 


1045 .— WOO’D, AND MARRIED, AND A*. 

The brido cam’ out o* the byre, 

And, O, as she dightod her checks I 

Sirs, I’m to bo married the night, 

And have neither blankets nor sheets ; 

Have neither blankets nor sheets, 

Nor scarce a coverlet too ; 

Tho brido that has a* thing to borrow, 

Has e’en right mnokle ado. 

Woo’d, and married, and a’. 

Married, and woo’d, and a’ ! 

And was she nao very wool off, 

That was woo’d, and married, and a* ? 

Out spake tho bride’s father, 

As ho cam’ in frae tho plough : 

O, hand your tongue, my dochter, 

And ye’se get gear enough ; 

The stirk stands i’ tho tether. 

And our braw bawsint yade. 

Will carry ye hamo your corn — 

What wad ye be at, ye jade ? 

Out spake tho bride’s mither. 

What deil needs a’ this pride ? 

I had nae a plack in my pouch 
That night I was a brido ; 

My gown was linsy-woolsy, 

And ne’er a sark ava ; 

And yo hao ribbons and buskins, 

Mac than one or twa. 


Out spake tho bride’s brither. 

As he cam’ in wi’ the kyo : 

Poor Willie wad ne’er hao ta’on yo. 

Had he kent yo as wool as I ; 

For ye’re baith proud and saucy, 

And no for a poor man’s wife ; 

Gin I canna got a better, 

I’se ne’er tak ane i’ my life. 

* • * # 

Alex. Ross. — Bom 1698, Died 1784. 
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1046.— MARY'S DREAM. 

The moon had climb'd the highest hill 
Which rises o'er the source of Dee, 

And from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver ligVf on tower and tree ; 
When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea, 
When, soft and low, a voice was heard. 
Saying, ** Mary, weep no more for me ! " 

She from her pillow gently raised 

Her head, to ask who there might bo, 
And saw young Sandy shivering stand. 
With visage pale, and hollow ee. 

“ O Mary dear, cold is my clay ; 

It lies beneath a stormy sea. 

Far, far from thee I sleep in death ; 

So, Mary, weep no more for mo ! 

Three stormy nights and stormy days 
Wo toss’ d upon the raging main ; 

And long we strove our bark to save. 

But all our striving was in vain. 

Even then, when horror chill’d my blood. 
My heart was fill’d with love for thee : 
The storm is past, and I at rest ; 

So, Mary, weep no more for mo ! 

O maiden dear, thyself prepare ; 

We soon shall meet upon that shore. 
Whore love is free from doubt and care. 
And thou and I shall part no more I ” 
Loud crow’d the cock, the shadow Hod, 

No more of Sandy could she see ; 

But soft the passing spirit said, 

“ Sweot Mary, weep no more for mo ! " 

Alex. Ross. — Born 1G98, JJied 1784. 


1047.— AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

When the sheep are in tho fauld, and the kye 
at hame. 

And a’ tho warld to sleep are gone ; 

The woes o’ my heart fa’ in showers frao my 
ec, 

When my gudeman lies sound by me. 

Young Jamie loo’d mo weel, and socht me for 
his bride ; 

But saving a croun, he had nocthing else 
beside ; 

To mak that croun a pund, young Jamie gaed 

• to sea ; 

And the croun and tho pund were baith for 
me. 

He hodna been awa a week but only twa. 

When my mother she fell sick, and the cow 
was stown awa ; 

My father brak his arm, and young Jamie at 
the sea, 

And auld Robin Gray, cam’ o-courtin* me. 


My father couldna work, and my mother 
couldna spin ; 

I toiled day and nicht, but their bread I 
couldna win ; 

Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and, wi* 
tears in his ee. 

Said, “ Jennie, for their sakes. Oh, marry 
mo ! ” 

My heart it said nay, for I look’d for Jamie 
back ; 

But tho wind it blow high, and tho ship it 
was a wreck ; 

The ship it was a wreck — why didna Jamie 
dee ? 

Or why do I live to say, Wao ’s me ? 

My father argued sair : my mother didna 
speak ; 

But she lookit in my face till my heart was 
like to break ; 

Soe they gied him my hand, though my heart 
was in tho sea ; 

And auld Robin Gray was gudeman to mo. 

I hadna been a wife a week but only four. 

When, sitting sue mournfully at tho door, 

1 saw my Jamie’s wraith, for I couldna tliink 
it ho, 

Till ho said, “I’m come back for to marry 
thee.” 

Oh, sair did wo greet, and mucklo did wo 
say ; 

We took but ao kiss, and wo toro ourselves 
away ; 

I wish I were dead! but I’m no like to 
deo ; 

And why do I live to say, Wae ’s mo ? 

I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin ; 

I daurna think on Jamie, for that wad bo a 
sin ; 

But I’ll do my best a gudo wife to bo. 

For auld Robin Gray is kind unto me. 

Lad]/ Anne Barnard. — Born 1750, Vied 1825. 


1048.— THE FLOWERS OF THE 
FOREST. 

I’ve heard the lilting at our yowo-milking, 

Lasses a-lilting before tho dawn of day ; 

But now they are moaning on ilka greon 
loaning — 

The Flowers of tho Forest aro a* wedo 
away. 

At buchts, in tho morning, nae blythe lads 
are scorning, 

The lassos aro lonely, and dowie, and wao ; 

Nao daiBn*, nae gabbin’, but sighing and 
. sabbing. 

Ilk one lifts her legion and hies her away. 



THE FLOWEBS OF THE FOBEST. 
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In hslarst, at the shearing, nae youths now are 
jeering. 

The bandsters are lyart, and rankled, and 
gray; 

At fair, or at preaching, nae wooing, nao 
fleeching— 

The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede 
away. 

At e'en, at the gloaming, nae swankies are 
roaming, 

*Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogle to 

play ; 

But ilk ane' sits dreorie, lamenting her 
dearie — 

The Mowers of the Forest are a’ wede 
away. 

Dole and woe for the order, sent our lads to 
the Border ! 

The English, for ance, by guile wan the 
day; 

The Flowers of the Forest, that foucht^ aye 
the foremost, 

The prime o* our land, are cauld in the 
clay. 

We hear nae mair lilting at our yowe- 
milking, 

Women and bairns are heartless and woe ; 

Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning — 

The Flowers of the Forest are a* wede 
away. 

Miss Jane JJlliot, — About 1740. 


1049 . — THE FLOWERS OF THE 
FOREST. 

IVe seen the smiling 
Of Fortune beguiling ; 

I’ve felt all its favours, and found its decay ; 
Sweet was its blessing, 

Kind its caressing ; 

But now 'tis fled — fled far away. 

I’ve seen the forest 
Adorned the foremost 

With flowers of the fairest most pleasant*and 

gay; 

Soe bonnie was their blooming I 
Their scent the air perfuming ! . 

But now they are wither’d and weedeu away. 

I've seen the morning 
With gold the hills adorning, 

And loud tempest storming before the mid- 
day. 

I've seen Tweed's' silver streams, 

Shining in the sunny beams. 

Grow dmmly and dark, as he row'd on his 
way. 


Oh, fickle Fortune, 

Why this cruel sporting ? 

Oh, why still perplex us, poor sons of a day ? 
Nae mair your smiles con cheer me, 

Nae mair your frowns can fear me ; 

For the Flowers of the Forest ore a' wede 
away. 

Mrs. Coclcbum. — Bom 1679, Died 1749. 


1050 .— TULLOCHGORUM. 

Come gie's a song, Montgomery cried. 
And lay your disputes all aside ; 

What signifies 't for folks to chido 

For what 's been done before them ? ‘ 

Lot Whig and Tory all agree, 

Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 

Let Wliig and Tory all agree 
To drop their Whigmegmorum. 

Lot Whig and Tory all agree 
To spend this night with mirth and glee, 
And cheerfu’ sing alang wi’ mo 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 

O, Tullochgorum ’s my delight ; 

It gars us a’ in ane unite ; 

And ony sumph that keeps up spite, 

In conscience 1 abhor him. 

Blithe and merry wo *s be a’, 

Blithe and merry, blithe and merry. 

Blithe and merry we 's bo a*, 

And mak’ a cheerfii’ quorum. 

Blithe and merry wo’s bo a*, 

As lang as wo hae breath to draw, 

And dance, till we be like to fa', 

The reel of Tullochgorum. 

There need na be soe great a phrase 
Wi’ dringing dull Italian lays ; 

I wadna gie our ain strathspeys 
For half a hundred score o' ’em. 

They’re douff and dowio at the best, 

Douff and dowie, douff and dowie, 

They’re douff and dowie at the best, 

Wi’ a* their variorums. 

They’re douff and dowie at the best, 

Their allegros, and a* the rest, 

They canna please a Highland taste. 
Compared wi* Tullochgorum. 

Let warldly minds themselves oppress 
Wi* fear of wont, and double cess, 

And sullen sots themselves distress 

Wi* keeping up decorum. 

Shall we sae sour and sulky sit. 

Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 

Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
like auld Philosophorum ? 

Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 

Wi* neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit. 

And canna rise to shako a fit 
At the reel of Tullochgorum P 



BRAID GLAITH. 
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May choicest blessings still attend 
jfiiach honest'hearted open friend ; 

And calm and quiet be his end, 

And a’ that’s good watch o’er him ! 
May peace and plenty be his lot, 

Peace and plenty, peace and plenty. 

May peace ahd plenty bo his lot. 

And dainties, a great store o’ ’em ! 

‘ May peace and plenty be his lot, 
Unstain’d by any vicious blot ; 

And may he never want a groat, 

That’s fond of Tullochgorum. 

But for the discontented fool, 

Who wants to be oppression’s tool. 

May envy gnaw his rotten soul, 

And discontent dffVour him ! 

May dool and sorrow be his chance, 

Dool and sorrow, dool and sorrow, 

May dool and sorrow bo his chance, 

And nano say, Wao’s me for ’im ! 

May dool and sorrow bo his chancO) 

And a’ the ills that como frao Franco, 
Whate’er he be that winna dance 
The reel of Tullochgorum ! 

John Skinner, — Born 1721, Died 1807. 


1051 .— AMYNTA. 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep- 
hook, 

And all the gay haunts of my youth I 
forsook ; 

No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove ; 

For ambition, I said, would soon cure me of 
love. 

Oh, what had my youth with ambition to 
do? 

Wliy loft I Amynta? Wliy broke I my 
vow? 

Oh, give me my sheep, and my sheep-hook 
restore, 

And I’ll wander from love and Amynta no 
more. 

Through regions remote in vain do I rove, 

And bid the wide ocean secure me from 
love ! 

Oh, fool ! to imagine that aught could 
subdue 

A love SO well-founded, a passion so true ! 

Alas ! ’tis too late at thy fate to repine ; 

Poor shepherd, Amynta can never be thine : 
tears are all fruitless, thy wishes ore 
vain, 

The moments neglected return not again, 

8vr Qilh^ Elliot, — Died 1777. 
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1052 .— BRAID CLAITH. * 

Ye wha are fain to hoe your name 
Wrote i’ the bonnie book o’ fame. 

Let merit nae pretension claim 
To laurell’d wreath. 

But hap ye weel, baith back and wamOy 
In guid braid claith. 

Ho that some ells o’ this may fa*, 

And slao-black hat on x>ow like snaw, 

Bids bauld to bear the groo awa, 

Wi’ a’ this graith, 

Wlien beinly clad wi* shell fu’ braw 
O’ guid braid claith. > 

Whtesuoks for him wha has iiae fcck o’t ! 
For he's a gowk they’re sure to geek at j 
A chiel that ne’er will bo rosyieckit 
While he draws breath, 

Till his four quarters are bodoekit 
Wi’ guid braid claith. 

On Sabbath-days the barber spark, 

When he has done wi’ scrapin’ work, 

Wi’ siller broachie in his sark, 

Gangs trigly, faith ! 

Or to the Meadows, or the Park, 

In guid braid claith. 

Wool might ye trow, to see them there, 
That they to shave yoiir haffits bare, 

Or curl and sleek a pickle hair. 

Would be right laith, 

When pacin’ wi’ a gawsy air 
In guid braid claith. 

If ony mettled siirrah green 
For favour froo a lady’s eon. 

He maimna care for bein’ seen 
Before ho sheath 
His body in a scabbard clean 
O’ guid braid claith. 

For, gin ho como wi’ coat threadbare, 

A fog for him she winna care. 

But crook her bonny mou fou sair, 

And scauld him baith : 

Wooers should aye their travel spare. 
Without braid claith. 

Braid claith lends fouk an unca hcozo ; 
Mhks mony kail-worms butierfleGS ; 

Gies mony a doctor his degrees, 

For little skaith : 

In short, you may be what you please, 

Wi’ guid braid claith. 

For though ye had as wise a snout on, 

As Shakspere or Sir Isaac Newton, 

Your judgment fonk would hae a doubt on, 
I’ll tak my aith, 

Till they could see ye wi’ a suit on 
O’ guid braid claith. 

Robert Fergusson,—Bom 1751, Died 177A* 
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Whan gloamin grey out owro the welkin 
keeks ; 

Whan Batio ca’s his owscn to the byre ; 

Whan Thrasher John, sair dung, his barn- 
door stocks, 

An* lusty lasses at the dightin* tire ; 

What bangs fu’ leal the e'enin’s coming 
cauld. 

An* gars snaw-tappit Winter freeze in 
vain ; 

Gars dowie mortals look baith blithe an* 
bauld. 

Nor fiey*d wi* a’ the poortith o* the plain; 

Begin, my Muse ! and chaunt in hamcly 
strain. 

Frae the big stack, wool winnow't on the hill, 

Wi* divots thoekit frae tlie wcot an* drift ; 

Sods, x>nats, and heathery turfs the chimloy 
fill, 

An’ gar their thickening smeok salute the 
lift. 

The gndeman, new come hamo, is blithe to 
find, 

Whan he out owre the hallan fiings his een, 

That ilka turn is handled to his mind ; 

That a* his honsio looks sae cosh an* clean ; 

For cleanly house lo*os ho, though e*er sae 
mean. 

Wcol kens the gudewife, that the ploughs 
require 

A hoartsome meltith, and rofreshin* synd 

O* nappy liquor, owre a bleezin* fire : 

Sair wark an’ poortith downa wool bo join’d. 

Wi* butter’d bannocks now the girdle reeks ; 

I* the far nook the bowie briskly reams ; 

The readied kail stands by the chimloy cheeks, 

An* haud the* riggin’ het wi’ welcome 
streams, 

Whilk than the daintiest kitchen nicer 
seems. 

Frae this, lat gentler gabs a lesson leor : 

Wad they to labouring lend an oident hand, 

They’d rax fell strung upo’ the simplest faro. 

Nor find their stamaoks over at a stand. 

Fu’ hale an’ liealthy wad they pass the day ; 

At night, in calmest slumbers dose fu’ 
sound ; 

Nor doctor need their weary life to spao, * 

Nor dregs their noddle and their sense 
confound. 

Till death slip slecly on, an* gie the hindmost 
wound. 

On siokon food has mony a doughty deed 

By Calodonia*s ancestors been done ; 

By this did mony a wight fu' weirlike bleed 

In brulzies frae the dawn to set o’ sun. 

Twas this that braced their gaxdies stiff an’ 
Strang ; 

That bent the deadly yew in anoient days ; 

Xaid Denmark’s daring sons on yird along ; 


Garr’d Scotish thristles bang the Boman 
bays; . . 

For near our crest their .heads they dought 
na raise. 

The couthy cracks begin whan supper’s owre ; 
The cheering bicker gars them glibly gash 

O’ Simmer’s showery blinks, an* Winter's 
sour, 

Whase floods did erst their mailin’ s produce 
hash. 

’Bout kirk an’ market eke their tales gae on ; 
How Jock woo’d Jenny hero to be his 
bride; 

An’ there, how Marion, for a bastard son, 

Upo’ the cutty-stool was forced to ride ; 

The waofu’ scauld o’ our Mess John to 
bide. 

The fient a cheep ’s among the baimios now ; 
ror%’ their anger’s wi’ their hunger gone : 

Ay maun the childor, wi* a fastin’ mou, 
Grumble an’ greet, an* mak an unco maen. 

In ranglos round, before the ingle ’s low, 

Frae gudame’s mouth auld world tales they 
hear, 

O* warlocks loupin round the wirrikow : 

O’ ghaists, that win in glen an kirkyard 
drear, 

Whilk touzics a’ their tap, an’ gars them 
shako wi* fear ! 

For wool she trows, that fiends an* fairies be 
Sent frae the deil to fleetoh us to our ill ; 

That ky hae tint their milk wi* evil oe ; 

An* com been scowdor’d on the glowin’ 
kiln. 

O mock nao this, my friends I but rather 
mourn, 

Ye in life’s bra west spring wi* reason clear ; 

Wi’ eild our idle fancies a’ return. 

And dim our dolefu’ days wi’ baimly fear ; 
The mind *s ay cradled whan the grave is 
near. 

Yet Thrift, indiistrions, bides her latest days, 
Though Age her sair-dow’d front wi’ runcles 
wave ; 

Yet frae the russet lap the spindle plays ; 

Her e’enin stent reels she as weel's the 
lave. 

On some feast-day, the wee things buskit 
braw, 

Shall heeso her heart up wi’ a silent joy, 

Fu* cadgio tliat her head was up an’ saw 
Her ain spun deedin’ on a darlin’ oy ; 
Careless though death shou’d mak the feast 
her foy. 

In its auld lerroch yet the deas remains, 
Where the gudemon aft streeks him at hii^ 
ease ; 

A worm and canny lean for weary banes 
O’ labourers doylt upo’ the wintry leas. 

Bound him will baudrins an’ the ot^e come» 
To wag their tail, and oast a thonkfu* ee. 

To him wha kin^y flii|gs them mony a cram 
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O* kebbuok whang'd, an' dainty fadge to 
pne; 

Thii^ a* ^he boon they orave, an’ a' the fee. 

» 

Frae him the lads their mornin* counsel tak : 

• Whdt stacks ho wants to thrash; what 

^ • rigs to till ; 

How big a biru maun he on bassie's bock. 

For meal an’ mu’ ter to the thirlin’ miU. 

Niest, the gudewife her hirelin’ damsels bids 
Glowr through the byre, an’ see the hawkics 
bound; 

Tak tent, ca«e Crummy tak her wonted tids. 
An’ oa’ the laiglen’s treasure on the 
ground ; 

'Whilk spills a kebbuck nice, or yellow 
pound. 

Then a* the house for sloop begin to green, 
Their joints to slack frae industry a while ; 

The leaden god fa’s heavy on their e’en, 

An’ haiilins steeks them frae their doily 
toil : 

The cruizy, too. can only blink and bleer ; 

The reistit ingle ’a done the moist it dow ; 

Tacksman an’ cottar eke to bed maun steer, 
Upo* the cod to door their drumly pow, 

Till wauken’d by the dawnin’ s ruddy glow. 

Peace to the husbandman, an* a’ his tribe, 
Whose care foils a’ our wants frae year to 
year ! 

Lang may his sock and cou’ter turn the gloyb, 
An* banks o* com bend down wi’ laded 
ear ! 

May Scotia’s simmers ay look gay an* green ; 
Her yellow ha’rsts frae-scowry blasts de- 
creed ! 

May a’ her tenants sit fu’ snug an’ bien, 

Frae the hard grip o* oils, aUd poortith 
freed; 

An* a lang lasting train o’ peacefu’ hours 
succeed ! 

Robert b'crgiisson. — JJon? 1751, Died 1774. 


lor^.— TO THE TBON-KIBK BELL. 

Wanwordy, crazy, dinsome thing. 

As e’er was framed to jow or ring I 
What gor’d them sic ili steeple hing, 

They ken themsel ; 

But weel wat 1, they couldna bring 
Waur sounds frae hell. 

• * * « • 

Fleece-merchants may look bauld, I trow, 
Bih* a* Aidd Reekie’s ohilder now 
Mann stap thSir lugs wi^t eats o* woo, 

Thy souiiIMPiMmg, 

Akd ke^ It f^ gaun through aud through 
Wi’ iarrin’ ^waag. 


Your noisy tongue, there’s nae abidin’t^ 

Like scauldin’ wife’s, there is nae guidin’ti 
When I’m ’bout ony business eident, 

It’s sair to thole ; 

To deave mo, then, ye tak a pride in’t, 

Wi* senseless knoll. 

Oh ! were I provost o’ the town, 

I swear by a* the powers aboon, 

I’d bring ye wi’ a reoslo down ; 

Nor should you think 
(Soe sair I’d crack and clour your crown) 

Again to clink. 

For, when I’ve toom’d the mcikle cap. 

And fain wald fa’ owre in a nap, 

Troth, I could doze as sound ’s a tap, / 

Wero’t no for thee. 

That gios the tiiher weary chap 
To wauken mo. 

I dreamt ae night T saw Auld Nick : 

Quo* he — “ This bell o’ mine’s a trick, 

A Avily piece o* i)olitio, 

A cunnin’ snare, 

To trap fouk in a cloven stick, 

Ere they’re aware. 

As long’s my dautit bell hings there, 

A* body at the kirk will skair ; 

Quo* they, if he that preaches there 
like it can wound. 

We downa care a single hair 
For joyfu* sound.” 

If magistrates wi* mo would ’groo, 

For aye tonguo-taokit should you bo ; 

Nor flog wi* anti-melody 

Sic honest fouk. 

Whose lugs were never made to droo 
Thy dolefu’ shock. 

But far frae thee the bailies dwell, 

Or they would scanner at your knell ; 

Qie the foul thief his riven bell, 

And then, I trow, 

The byword bauds, The diel himael 
Has got his duo.** 

Robert Fergiisson, — Born 1751, Died 177A \ 


I05S.— A SUNDAY IN EDINBUSaH. I 

On Sunday, here, an alter’d scene 
O’ men and manners meets our een. 

Ane wad maist trow, some people ohofle 
To change their faces wi’ their olo’es, 

And fain wad gar ilk neibour thirls 
They thirst for gnidnoss as for drink ; 

But there ’s an unco dearth o’ grace. 

That has nae mansion but the face. 

And never can obtain a part 
In benmost comer o’ the heart. 

Why shonld religion mak ns sad, * 

If good fme ’a to be had ^ * 



[Sixth Pebiod.< 


CABEIiJilSS CONIBNT. 


" 3ohk Byrom.] 

Ka ; rather gleefu’ tnm your face, 

Fofsake hypocrisy, grimace ; 

And never hae it understood 
You flag mankind froe being good. 

In afternoon, a’ brawly buskit. 

The joes and lasses loe to frisk it. 

Some tak a great delight to place 
The modest bon-grace owre the face ; 
Though you may see, if so inclined. 

The turning o* the leg behind. 

Now, Comely-Garden and the Pork 
Befresh them, after forenoon* s work : 
Newhaven, Leith, or Cononmills, 

Supply them in their Sunday* s gills ; 

Where writers aften sx>eud their pence, 

To stock their heads wi* drink and sense. 

While danderin cits delight to stray 
To Castlehill or public way, 

! Where they noe other purpose mean. 

Than that fool cause o’ being seen, 

Let me to Arthur’s Scat pursue, 

Where bonnio pastures moot the view. 

And mony a wild-lom scone accrao.s. 
Befitting Willie Shakspero’s muse. 

If Fancy there would join the throng. 

The desert rocks and hills omang. 

To echoes we should lilt and play. 

And gie to mirth the live-lang day. 

^ Or should some canker’d biting shower 
The day and a* her sweets deflower, 

To Holyrood-house lot me stray. 

And gie to musing a* the day ; 

Lamenting what auld Scotland knew, 

Bein days for ever frao her view. 

O Hamilton, for bhame ! the Muse 
Would pay to thee her couthy vows. 

Gin yo wad tent the humble strain, 

And gie’s our dignity again ! . 

For oh, wae ’s mo ! the thistle springs 
In domicile o’ ''nciont kings, 

Without a patriot to regret 
Our palace and our ancient state. 

Mohert Fergusson, — Bom 1751, Died 1771. 


1056.— CARELESS CONTENT. 

I am content, I do not care, 

Wag as it will the world for me ; 

When fuss and fret was all my fare. 

It got no ground as I could see : 

So wh^n away my caring went, 

I counted <}OBt, and was content. 

« 

With more of thanks and less of thought, 
I strive to make my matters meet ; 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physic and food in sour and sweet : 

To take what passes in good part. 

And keej^ the hiccups from the heart. 

With good and gentle-humour’d hearts, 

, I choose to ol^t whefe’er 1 come, 


Whate’er the subject be that starts ; 

But if I get among the glum, 

I hold my tongue to tell the truth. 

And keep my breath to cool my broth. 

For chance or change of peace or paiu. 

For fortune’s favour or her frown, 

For lock or glut, for loss or gain, 

I never dodge, nor up nor down : 

But swing what way the ship shall swim. 

Or tack about with eqi^al trim. 

I suit not where I shall not speed. 

Nor trace the turn of every tide ; 

If simple sense will not succeed, 

I make no bustling, but abide : 

For shining wealth, or scaring woe, 

I force no friend, 1 fear no foe. 

Of ups and downs, of ins and outs. 

Of they’re i* the wrong, and we’re i’ the right, 
I shun the rancours and the routs ; 

And wishing well to every wight, 

Whatever turn the matter takes, 

I deem it all but ducks and drakes. 

With whom I feast 1 do not fawn, 

Nor if the folks should flout me, faint ; 

If wonted welcome be withdrawn, 

I cook no kind of a oomplaiut : 

With none disposed to disagree, 

Bui like them best who best like me. 

Not that I rate myself the rule 

How all my betters should behave ; 

But fame shall And mo no man’s fool, 

Nor to a set of men a slave ; 

I love a friendship free and frank, 

And hat? to hang upon a hank. 

Fond of a true and trusty tie, 

I never loose where’er I link ; 

Though if a business budges by, 

I talk thereon just as 1 think ; 

My word, my work, my heart, my hand. 

Still on a side together stand. 

If names or notions make a noise. 

Whatever hap the question hath. 

The point impartially I poise. 

And read or write, but without wrath ; 

For should I bum, or break my braiu'^, 

Pray, who will pay me for my imins ? 

I love my neighbour as myself. 

Myself like him too, by his leave ; 

Nor to his pleasure, power, or pelf. 

Came I to crouch, as I conceive : 

Dame Nature doubtless has design'd 
A man the monarch of his mind. 

Now taste and try this temper, sirs. 

Mood it and brood it in your breast ; 

Or if ye ween, for worldly stirs. 

That man does right to mar his rest. 

Let me be deft, and debonair, 

I am content, I do not care. 

John Pyronk—Bom 1691, Died 1763 


Frwn 1727 to 1780.] 


A PASTOBAX. 


[John Btboh. 


1057.— A PASTOBAL. 

My time, O ye Musea, was happily spent, 

When Phoobe went with mo wherever 1 went ; 

Ten tfionsand sweet pleasures I felt in my 
breast : 

Sure never fond shepherd like Colin was 
blest I 

But now sheds grone, and has left me behind, 

What a marvellous change on a sudden 1 
find ! 

When things were as fine as could possibly 
be, 

I thought 'twas the Spring : but alas ! it was 
she. 

With such a companion to tend . a few 
sheep. 

To rise up and play, or to lie down and 
sleep 

I was so good-humour'd, so cheerful and gay. 

My heart was as light as a feather all day ; 

But now I so cross and so peevish am grown. 

So strangely uneasy, as never was known. 

My fair one is gone, and my joys are all 
drown’d, 

And piyjicart — I am sure it weighs more than 
‘ a pound. 

Tlio fountain that wont to run sweetljr 
along, 

And dan(!o to soft murmurs the pebbles 
among ; 

Thou know’st, little Cupid, if Phoebe was 
there, 

’Twas pleasure to look at, ’twas music to 
hear ; 

But now she is absent, I walk by its side. 

And still, as it murmurs, do nothing but 
chide ; 

Must you bo so cliecrf ul, while I go in pain ? 

I Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me 
I comphiin. 

My lambkins around me would oftentimes 
play, 

And Phoebe and I wore as joyful as they ; 

How pleasant their sporting, how happy their 
time. 

When Spring, Love, and Beauty wore all in 
their prime ; 

But now, in their frolics when by nio they 
pass, 

I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass ; 

Be still, then, 1 cry, for it makes mo quite 
mad, 

To see you so merry while I am so sad. 

My d6g t'vras ever well pleased to see 

Come wagging his tail to my fair one and 
me; 

And Phoebe was pleased too, and to my dog 
said, 

*‘ Come hither, poor feUowj*' and {Mitted his 


But now, when ho *8 fawnix^, I >)^th a souv 
look 

Cry ** Sirrah ! ” and give him a blo^ with my 
crook : 

And I'll give him another ; for why Should 
not Tray 

Be 08 dull os his master, when Phoebe ’s 
away ? 

AVhon walking with Phoobe, what sights 
have 1 seen, 

How fair was the flower, how fresh was the 
green ! 

What a lovely appearance the trees and the 
shade. 

The corn fields and hedges, and everything 
made ! 

But now she has left me, though all are still 
there, 

They none of them now so delightful appear ; 

'Twas nought but the magic, T find, of her 
eyes, 

Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 

Sweet music went with ns both all the wood 
through, 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale 
too; 

Winds over us whisper'd, flocks by us did 
bleat, 

And chirp ! went the grasshopper under, our 

feet. 

But now she is absent, though still they 
sing on, 

The woods are but lonely, the melody *s gone : 

Her voice in the oonco^, as now I have 
found, • 

Gave everything else its agreeable sound. 

Hose, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 

And where is the violet’s beautiful blue P 

Does ought of its sweetness the blossom be- 
guile? 

That meadow, those daisies, why do they not 
smile ? 

Ah ! rivals, I sec what it was that you drest. 

And made yourselves fine for — a x>lace in her 
breast : 

You put on your colours to pleasure her eye. 

To bo pluck’d by her hand, on her bosom to 
die. 

How slowly Time creeps till my Phoobe 
return ! 

While amidst the soft zephyr’s cool breezes I 
bum: 

Mothinks, if 1 knew whereabouts he would 
tread, 

I could breathe on his wings^ and ’twould 
melt down the lead. 

Ply swifter, ye minutes, bring hither xny dear, 

And rest bo much longer for ’t when she is 
here. 

Ah Cohn ! old Time ia fuH of delay, 

Nor will bodge one foot faater for all i^oa 
eaxLst say, . . 5X • 



Doddbidoe.] 


THE GOSPEL. 


[Sixth Pbbzoo.^ 


Will no pitying power, that hears me com* 
plain, 

Or cure my disquiet, or soften my pain P 

To be cured, thou must, Colin, thy passion 
remove ; 

But what swain is so silly to live without 
love \ 

No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 

For ne'er was poor shepherd so sadly for- 
lorn. 

Ah ! what shall I do P I shall die with de- 
spair ; 

Take heed, all ye swains, how ye part with 
your fair. 

John Byrom,—Bom 1691, Died 1763. 


,058 .--THB gospel. 

Mark the soft-fallin" snow. 

And the diffusive rain ; 

To heaven, from whence it fell. 

It turns not bock again ; 

But waters earth 
Through every pore, 

And calls forth all 
Its secret store. 

Arrayed in beauteous green, 

The hills and valloys shine, 

And man and beast are fed 
By providence divine ; 

The harvest bows 
Its golden ears, 

The copious seed 
Of future years. 

“So,** saith the God of grace, 

My gospel shall descend, 

Almighty to effect 
The purpose 1 intend ; 

Melons of souls 
Shfdl feel its power, 

And bear it down 
To millions more. 

Joy shall begin your march. 

And peace protect your ways, 

While all tho mountains round 
Echo melodious praise ; 

Tho vocal groves 
Shall sing tho God, 

And every tree 
Consenting nod.** 

Doddridge, — Bom 1702 , Died 1751 . 


1059.— EVENING HYMN. 

Interval of grateful shade, 
Welcome to my yreary head ! 
Welcome slumber to mine eyes, 
Tired with glaring vanities 1 


My great Master still allows 
Nee^ul periods of repose : 

By my heavenly Father blest, 

Thus I give my powers to rest ; 

Heavenly Father ! gracious name ! 

Night and day his love the same ; 

Far be each suspicious thought. 

Every anxious care forgot : 

Thou, my ever bounteous God, 

Crown* st my days with various good : 

Thy kind eye, that cannot sleep, 

These defenceless hours shall keep ; 

Blest vicissitude to me ! 

Day and night I*m still with thee. 

WTiat though downy slumbers flee, 

Strangers to my couch and ino ? 

Sleepless, well I know to rest, 

Lodged within my Father’s breast. 

While the empress of the night 
Scatters mild her silver light ; 

While the vivid planets stray 
Various through their mystic way ; 

While the stars unnumber’d roll 
Bound the ever-constant pole ; 

Far above these spangled skies. 

All my soul to God shall rise ; 

Midst the silence of the night, 

Mingling with those angels bright, 

Whose harmonious voices raise 
Ceaseless love and ceaseless praise. 

Through the throng his gentle ear 
Shall my tuneless accents hear ; 

From on high shall ho impart 
Secret comfort to my heart. 

He, in those soronest hours, 

Guides my intellectual powers, 

And his Spirit doth difluso, 

Sweeter far than midnight dews, 

Lifting all my thoughts above 
On the wings of faith and lo^j^. 

Blest alternative to me, 

Thus to sleep or wake with *19160 ! 

What if death my sloop invade ? 

Should I be of death afraid ? 

Whilst encircled by thine arm, 

Death may strike, but cannot harm. 

What if beams of opening day 
Shine around my breathless clay ? 

Brighter visions from on high 
Shall regale my mental eye. 

Tender friends awhile may mourn 
Me from their embraces tom ; 

Dearer, better friends I have 
In the realms boyond tho grave. 

See the guardian angels nigh 
Wait to waft my so^ on high ! 

See the golden gates display’d ! 

See tho crown to grace my head ! 

See a flood of saored Ught, 

Which no more shall yield to night \ 
Transitory world, farewell ! 

Jesus calls with him to dwell. 

With thy heavenly presence blest, 

Death is life, dnd labour rest. 

; ! 



From 1727 to 1780.] 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


[Doddridgs. 


Welcome sleep or death to me, 

Still seoare, for still with Thee. 

Doddridge, — Bom 1702, Died 1751. 


io 6 o.-tTO-MORROW, lord, IS THINE. 

To-morrow, Lord, is thino, 

Lodged in thy sov’ reign hand ; 

And if its sun arise and shine. 

It shines by thy command. 

The present moment flic.s, 

And bears our life away : 

Oh, make thy servants truly wise. 

That they may live to-day ! 

Since on this winged hour 
Eternity is liung, 

Awake, by iliine almighty i)Ow'r, 

The aged and the young. 

“ One thing” demands onr care : 

Xy\i, bd it still pursued , 

Lost, slighted once, the season fair 
Shonhl never be renew’d ! 

DuddnLljc.^Bfrni 170‘J, Died 1751. 


io6 1 . — ON RECOVERY FROM 
SICKNESS. 

My God, thy service well demands 
The remnant of my days ; 

Why was this fleeting breatli renew’d. 
But to renew thy praise ? 

Thino arms of everlasting lovo 
Did this weak frame sustain. 

When life was hovering o’er the grave. 
And nature sunk wdlh pain. 

Thou, when the pains of death wore felt, 
Didst chase the fears of hell ; 

And teach iny pale anil quivering lips 
Thy matchless grace to tell. 

Calmly I bow’d my fainting head 
On thy dear faithful breast ; 

Pleased to obey my Father’s call 
To his eternal rest. 

Into thy hands, my Saviour God, 

Did I my soul resign, 

In firm dependence on that truth 
Which made solvation mine. 

Back from the borders of the grave 
At thy command I come ; 

Nor would I urge a speedier flight 
To xny celestial home. 


Where thou determin’st mine abode, 

There would I choose to be ; ' 

For in thy presence death is life, 

And earth is heaven with thee. 

Doddridge. — Bom 1702, Died 1751. 


1062.— PREPARING TO MEET GOD. 

Ho comes ; thy God, O Israel, comes ; 
Prepare thy God to moot : 

Meet liim in battle’s force array’d. 

Or humbled at his feet. 

He form’d the mountains by his strength. 
He makes the winds to blow ; 

And all the secret tboiiglits of man 
Must his Creator know. 

lie shades the morning's op'iiiiig rays, 

And shakes the solid world. 

And stars and angels from their seats 
Are by his thunder hurl’d. 

Eternal Sovereign of the skies, 

And shall thino Israel dare 

In mad robellioii to arise, 

And tempt th’ unequal war ? 

Lo, nations tremble at thy frown, 

And faint beneath thy rod : 

Crush’d by its gentlest moverncut down. 
They fall, tremendous God. 

Avert the terrors of thy wrath, 

And let thy mercy shine ; 

While humble penitence and prayer 
Approve us truly thine . 

Doddridge, — Bom 1702, Died 1751. 


1063.—A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

Hail, progeny divine / 

Hail, Virgin’s wondrous Son, 

Who, for that humble shrine, 

Didst quit the Almighty’s throne ! 
The infant Lord 
Our voices sing, 

And be the King 
Of grace adored. 

Ye princes, disappear, 

And boast your crowns no more,. 
Lay down your sceptres here. 

And in the dust adore : 

Whei;e Jesus dwells, 

The manger bare 
In lustre fax 
Your pomp excels. 



Obabub WjbsiiET.] 


COME, O THOir TBAVBLLEB. 


["Sixth Period.* 


With Bethlehem’s shepherds mild 
The angels bow their head. 

And round the sacred child 
Their guardian wings they spread ; 

They knew that where 
Their Sovereign lies, 

In low disguise, 

Heaven’s court is there. 

Thither, my soul, repair. 

And earthly homage pay 
To thy Bedeomer fair, 

/ As on his natal day : 

1 kiss thy feet ; 

And, Lord, would be 
A child like thee, 

Whom thus I greet. 

Doildridtjc, — Uoinv 1702, Died 1751. 


io64.-^OME, O thou TRAVELLER. 

PART I. 

Como, O thou Traveller unknown, 

Whom siill I hold, but eaimot soo ! 

My company before is gone. 

And I am loft uloiio with thee : 

With thee all night I mean to stay, 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell ihoo who I nm ; 

My misery and sin declare ; 

Thyself hast call’d mo by my name, 

Look on thy hiinds, and road it there : 
But who, I ask ihc’o, who art Thou ? 

Toll mo thy name, and toll mo ixow. 


’Tis Love ! ’tis Love ! thou diedst for me : 

I hear thy whisper in my heart 1 
The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
Pure, universal love thou art : 

To me, to all, thy bowels move, 

Thy Nature and thy Name is Love. 

My pray’r hath power with God : the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive ; 

Through faith I see thee face to face : 

I see thee face Ao face, and live ! 

In vain I have not wept and strove ; 

Thy Nature and thy Name is Love. 

I know thee, Saviour, who thou art, 

Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend : 

Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 

But stay and love mo to the end ; 

Thy mercies never shall remove ; 

Thy Nature and thy Name is Love. 

The Sun of Righteousness on mo 

Hath rose, with healing in his wings : 
Wither’d my nature’s strength, from thee 
My Hoiil its life and succour brings ; 

My help is all laid up above ; 

Thy Nature and thy Name is Love. 

Contented now upon my thigh 

I halt, till life’s short journey end • 

All helplessness, all weakness, I 
On thco alone for strength depend ; 

Nor have I power from thee to move ; 

Thy Nature and thy Name is Love. 

Lame as I am, I take the prey ; 

TToll, earth, and sin, with ea->e o’ercomo ; 
I leap for joy, pursue my way, 

And, as a bounding hart, fly home ; 
Through all eternity to i>rov(* 


In vain thou stmgirlest to get free, 

I never will unloose my hold ! 

Art thou the Man tliat died for mo ? 

1’ho Boerct of thy love unfold : 

Wrestling, T will not let thee go. 

Till I thy Name, thy Nature know 

Wilt thou not yet to mo reveal 
Thy new, unutterable Name ? 

Toll mo, I still beseech thee, loll : 

To know it now, rcRolvod I am : 
Wrestling, I will not lot thee go. 

Till I thy Name, thy Nature know. 

What though my shrinking flesh complain, 
And murmur to contend so long P 
I rise superior to my pain : 

When I am weak, then I am strong ! 
And when my all of strength shall fail, 

I shall with the God-Man prevail. 

FART II. 

Yield to me now, for I am weak ; 

But confident in self-despair : 

Speak to my heart, in blessings speak : 

Bo conquer'd by my instant pray'r : 
Speak, or thou never hence shalt move. 
And tell me if thy Name is Love. 


Thy Nature and thy Name is Lom*. 

Charles irc\s7ry . — Born 1708, Dud 1788. 


1065.—WEARY OF WANDERING. 

Weary of wand’ring from my God, 

And now made willing to return, 

I hear, and bow mo to the rod ; 

For thee, not without hope, I mourn ; 

I have an Advocate above, 

A Friend before the throne of Love. 

O Jesus, full of truth and grace, 

More full of grace than I of sin ; 

Yet once again I seek thy face. 

Open thine arms, and take mo in ; 

And freely my backslidings heal, 

And love the faithless sinner still. 

Thou know’st the way to bring mo back. 
My fallen spirit to restore ; 

O ! for thy truth and mercy’s sake, 
Forgive, and bid me sin no more ; 

The ruins of my soul repair. 

And make my heart a House of pray’r. 



From 1727 to X780.j 


FBOM THE OILMAN. 


[John Wssxar, 


The stone to flesh agaan convert ; 

The veil of sin again remove : 

Sprinkle thy blood upon my heart, 

And molt it by thy dying love; 

This rebel heart by love subdue, 

And make it soft, and make it new. 

Give to mine eyes refreshing tears. 

And kindle my relentings now ; 

Fill my whole soul with filial fears ; 

To thy sweet yoke my spirit bow ; 

Bend by thy grace, O bend or break, 

The iron sinew in my neck ! 

Ah ! give me. Lord, the tender heart, 

That trembles at th* approach of sin : 

A godly fear of sin impart ; 

Implant, and root it deep within ; 

That I may dread thy gracious power, 

And never dare t’ offend thee more. 

Charles Wesley. — Bom 1708, IHed 1788. 


io66^JESU, LOVER OP MY SOUL. 

Jesu, liover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly, 

While the nearer waters roll, 

While the tempest still is high : 

Hide mo, O my Saviour, hide. 

Till the storm of life bo past ; 

' Safe into the haven guide, 

0 receive my soul at last ! 

Other refuge have I none. 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee ; 

Leave, ah ! leave mo not alone, 

Still support and comfort mo : 

All my trust on thee is stay’d ; 

All my help from thee I bring ; 

Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing. 

Thou, Q Christ, art all I want ; 

More than all in thee I find : 

Raise the fallen, cheer the famt, 

, Heal the sick, and lead the blind : 

Just and holy is thy Name ; 

1 am all unrighteousness : 

False and full of sin I am ; 

Thou art full of truth and grace. 

jPleiftcous grace with thee is found, 

Grace to cover all my sin ; 

Let the healing streams abound, 

Make and keep me xmro within : 

Thou of Ufe the fountain art ; 

Freely let me take of thee ; 

Spring thou up within my heart, 

Rise to all eternity. 

Charles Wesley. -^Borfi 1708, Died 1788. 


1067.— FROM TEBSTEEGE. 

Thon hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whoso depth nnfathom’d, no man knows, 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 

Inly I sigh for thy repose : 

My heart is pain’d, nor con it bo 
At rest, till it finds rest in thee. 

Thy secret voice invites mo still 

The sweetness of thy yoke to prove ; 

And fain I would ; but though my will 
Seems fix’d, yet wide my passions rove ; 
Yet hindrances strew all the way ; 

I aim at thco, yet from thee stray. 

*Tis mercy all, that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in thoo , 

Yet while I seek, but find thee not, 

No peace my wand’ring soul shall seo ; 

O when shall all my wanderings end. 

And all my steps to thoo- ward tend I 

Is there a thing beneath the sun 

That strives with thco my heart to share ? 
Ah, tear it thence, and reign alone. 

The Lord of every motion there ! 

Then shall my heart from earth bo freo, 
When it hath found repose in thee. 

O hide tills self from mo, that I 

No more, but Christ in mo, may live ; 

]My vile affections crucify, 

Nor let one darling lust survive ! 

In all things nothing may I seo, 

Nothing desire or seek, but thee i 

O IjOvo, thy sovereign aid impart, 

To save mo from low-thoughted care ; 
Chase this self-will through all my heart, 
Through all its latent mazes there : 

]\take mo thy duteous child, that I 
Ceaseless may, “ Abba, Father,” cry ! 

Ah no ! ne’er will I backward turn ; 

Thine wholly, thine alone, I am ; 

Thrice happy ho who views with scorn 
Earth’s toys, for tlieo his constant flame Z 
O help, that I may never move 
From tho blest footsteps of thy love. 

Each moment draw from oarth away 
My heart, that lowly waits thy cull ; 
Speak to my inmost soul, and say, 

“ I am thy Lovo, thy God, thy All I ” 

To fool thy power, to hear thy voice, 

To taste thy love, be all my choice. 

John Wesley. — Bom 1703, Died 1791. 


1068.--FBOM THE GEBMAN. . 

I tliirst, thou wounded Lamb of God, 
To wash me in thy deansing blood ; 

To dwell within thy wounds : then pain 
Is sweet, and life or death is gain. 



Jo^ WB8I.BT,] FROM COUNT ZINZENDOEP. bK™ Fbbiod.— 


Take xny poor heart, and let it be 
‘Pot ever closed to all but thee ! 

Seal thoa my breast, and let me wear 
That pledge of love for ever there ! 

How blest are they who still abide 
Close shelter'd in tliy bleeding side ! 

Who life and strength from thence derive, 
And by thee move, and in thee live. 

What are our works but sin and death, 

TUI thou thy quick' ning spirit breathe ? 
Thou giv’st the power thy grace to move : 

O wondrous grace ! O boundless love ! 

How can it bo, thou heavenly King, 

That thou shoiildst us to glory bring ? 
Make slaves the partners of thy throne, 
Deek’d with a never-fading crown ? 

Hence our hearts melt ; our eyes o'erflow ; 
Our words are lost ; nor will we know, 

Nor will wo think of aught beside, 

“ My Lord, my Love is cruoifiod." 

Ah, Lord ! enlarge our scanty thought, 

To know the wonders thou hast wrought ; 
Unloose our stammering tongues, to tell 
Thy love immense, unsearchable. 

First-born of many brethren Thou ! 

To thee, lo ! all our souls wo bow ; 

To thee our hearts and hands wo give : 
Thine may we die, thine may we live t 

John Wvslcij, — Born 1703, Died 1791. 


1069.— FROM COUNT ZINZENDORF. 

Jesus, thy Blood and Righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious di*ess : 

’Midst darning worlds, in these array’d. 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 

Bold shall I stand in thy great day ; 

For who aught to my charge shall lay ? 
Fully absolved through these I am. 

From sin and fear, from guilt and shame. 

The holy, meek, unspotted Lamb, 

Wlio from the Father's bosom came, 

Who died for me, oven mo t’ atone. 

Now for my Lord and God I own. 

Lord, I believe thy precious blood, 

Which, at the mercy-scat of God, 

For ever doth for sinners plead. 

For me, even for my soul, was shed. 

Lord, 1 believe, were sinners more 
Than sands upon the ocean shore. 

Thou hast for all a ransom paid. 

For all a full atonement made. 

When from the dust of death I rise. 

To olaim my mansion in the skies, 

Even then, — this diaH be all my plea, 
Jeaua hath Uved, hath died for me. 


Thus Abraham, the Friend of God, 

Thus all heaven’s armies bought with bloody 
Saviour of sinners Thee proclaim ; 

Sinners, of whom the chief 1 am. 

Jesus, be endless praise to thee, 

Whoso boundless mercy hath for me. 

For me, and all thy hands have made. 

An everlasting ransom paid. 

Ah ! give to all thy servants, Lord, 

With power to speak thy gracious word ; 
That all, who to thy wounds will flee, 

May find eternal life in thee. 

Thou God of power, thou God of love, 
lict the whole world thy mercy prove ! 

Now lot thy word o'er all prevail ; 

Now take the spoils of death and hell. 

John Wesleij, — Born 1703, Died 1791* 


1070.— FROM SCHEFFLER. 

Thee will I love, my strength, my tower ; 

Tliee will I love, my joy, my crown ; 

Thee will I love, with all my power, 

In all thy works, and thee alone : 

Thee will I love, till the pure fire 
Fills my whole soul with chaste desire. 

j Ah, why did I so late thee know, 

I Thee, lovelier than the sous of men ! 
j Ah, why did I no sooner go 
j To thee, the only ease in pain I 
; Ashamed I sigh, and inly mourn, 

I That I so late to ihco did turn. 

I In darkness willingly I stray’d ; 

; I sought thee, yet from thee I roved ; 

; Far wide my wand’ ring thoughts were spread; 
I Thy creatures more than thee I loved : 

• And now if more at length I see, 

I ’Tis through thy light, and comes from thee. 

! I thank thee, uncreated Sun, 
i That thy bright beams on me have shined ; 
I thank thee, who hast overthrown 

My foes, and heal'd my Wounded mind; 

I thank thee, whose onliv^ing voice 
Bids my freed heart in thee rejoice. 

Uphold me in the doubtful race, 

Nor suffer me again to stray ; 

Strengthen my feet with steady pace 
StiU to press forward in thy way ; 

My Bonl and fio^h, O Lord of might, 

Fill, satiate, with thy heavenly light. 

Give to mine eyes refreshing tears ; 

Give to my heart chaste, hallow’d fires ; 
Give to my soul, with filial fears, ^ 

The love tl;at all heaven’s host inspires ; 
That all my powers, with all their might. 

In thy sole glory may imite. 



f 


From 1727 to 1780 .] 


DEATHLESS PRINCIPLE, ARISE! 


[A. Tofladt- 


Thep will I lovo, my joy, my crown, 

Thee will I love, my Lord, my God ; 

Thee will I love, beneath thy frown, 

Or smile, — thy sceptre, or thy rod : 

What though my flesh and heart decay. 

Thee shall 1 love in endless day ! 

John Wesley. — Bom 1703, Died 1701. 


1071.--FROM THE GERMAN. 

O Thou, to whoso all-searching sight 
The darkness shineth as the light, 

Search, prove my heart ; it pants for thee ; 
O burst those bonds, and set it free ! 

Wash out its stains, refine its dross, 

Nail my affections to the cross ; 

Hallow each thought ; let all within 
Be "clean, as thou, my Lord, art clean ! 

If in this darksome w'ild I stray, 

Bo thou my Light, bo thou my \Vay; 

No foes, no violence I fear, 

No fraud, while thou, my God, art near. 

WhenVising floods my soul o’erflow, 

When sinks my heart in waves of woe, 
Jesus, thy timely aid impart. 

And raise my head, and cheer my heart. 

Saviour, where’er thy steps I see, 
Dauntless, untired, I follow thee ! 

O lot thy hand support me still, 

And lead mo to tliy holy hill ! 

If rough and thorny be the way. 

My strength proportion to my' day ; 

Till toil, and grief, and pain shall cease, 
Where all is calm, and joy, and peace. 

John Wesley. — Bom 1703, Died 1791. 


1072.— LOVE DIVINE, ALL LOVE 
EXCELLING. 

- Lovo divine, all lovo excelling, 

Joy of heaven to earth come down ; 

Fix in us thy humble dwelling, 

An thy faithful mercies crown ; 

Jesus, Thou art all compassion ! 

Fare unbounded love Thou art ; 

Visit us with thy salvation. 

Enter every trembling heart. 

Breathe, oh, breathe thy loving Spirit 
Into every troubled breast $ 

Let us all in Thee inherit, 

Let us find the- promised rest ; 

Take away the love of sinning, 

^pha and Omega be ; 

End of faith, as its beginning. 

Set our he^s at liberty. 


Come, almighty to deliver, 

Let us all thy life receive ; 

Suddenly return, and never, 

Never more thy temples leave ; 

Thee we would be always blessing. 

Servo Thee as thy hosts above ; 

Pray and praise Thee without ceasing. 
Glory in thy precious love. 

Finish then thy new creation. 

Pure, unspotted may wo bo ; 

Let us see thy great salvation 
Perfectly restored by Thoo : 

Changed from glory into glory. 

Till in heaven we take our place ! 

Till we cast our crowns before Thee, 

Lost in wonder, love, and i»raise. 

A. Tojplady. — Bom 1740, Died 1778. 


1073.— DEATHLESS PRINCIPLE, ARISE ! 

Deathless princijde, arise ! 

Soar, thou native of the skies ! 

Pearl of price, by Jesus bought, 

To his glorious likeness wrought, 

Go, to shine before his throne — 

Deck his mediatorial crown ! 

Go, his triumphs to adorn — 

Made for God, to God return ! 

Lo, He beckons from on high ! 

Fearless to his presence fly — 

Thine the merit of his blood, 

Thine the righteousness of God ! 

Angels, joyful to attend, 

Hovering, round thy pillow bend ; 

Wait to catch the signal given. 

And escort thee quick to heaven ! 

Is thy earthly house distrest, 

Willing to retain its guest ? 

’Tis not thou, but it, must die — 

I’ly, celestial tenant, fly. 

Burst thy shackles— ^rop thy clay — 

Sweetly breathe thyself away — 

Singing, to thy crown remove — 

Swift of wing, and fired with lovo ! 

Shudder not to pass the stream, 

Venture all thy care on Him ; 

Him — whoso dying lovo and power 
Still’d its tossing, hush’d its roar : 

Safe is the expanded wave, 

Gentle as a summer’s eve ; 

Not one object of his care 
Ever suffer’d shipwreck there ! 

See the haven full in view ! * 

Lovo divine shall bear thee through s 
Trust to that propitious gale. 

Weigh thy anchor, spread thy sail ! 

Saints in glory pmect made 
Wait thy passage through the shade : 

Ardent for thy coming o’er. 

See, they throng the blissful shore ! 



Mount, their transports to improve — 
Join the longing choir above — 

Swiftly to their wish be given — 

Kindle higher joy in heaven ! — 

Such the prospects that arise 
To the dying Christian's eyes I 
Such the glorious vista. Faith 
Opens through the shades of death ! 

A. Toplady, — Bom 1740, Died 1778. 


1074 .— BOCK OP AGES, CLEFT FOE ME. 

Bock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Keep me ever near to Thee ! 

Lot the water and the blood 
From thy wounded side which flow’d, 

Bo of sin the double cure, 

Cloanse mo from its guilt and pow’r ! 

Not the labour of my hands 
Can fulfil thy law’s demands ; 

Could my zeal no respite know 
Could my tears for over How, — 

All for sin could not atone ; 

Thou must save, and Thou alono ! 

Nothing in my hand I bring, 

Simply to thy cross I cling ; 

Naked, come to Thoe for dross ; 

Helpless, look to Thee for grace ; 
Loprous, to tho Fountain fly ; 

Wash mo, Saviour, or I tUe ! 

Wliilo I draw this fleeting breath, — 
When my eyes shall close in death, — 
When I soar to worlds unknown, — 

Soo Thoo on thy judgment throne, — 
Bock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee ! 

A. Ttqyhifhj. — Bom 1740, Died 1778, 


ib 75 .— COME, HOLY SPIBIT, COME. 

Come, Holy Spirit, come, 

Let thy bright beams arise ; 

Piapel all sorrows from our minds, 

All darkness from our eyes. 


Convince ua of our sin, 

Then lead to Jesus’ blood ; 

And, to onr wond'ring view reveal 
The boundless love of God ! 

Bevive our drooping faith, 

Our unbelief remove, 

And kindle in our hearts the flame 
Of never-dying love. 

'Tis thine to cleanse the heart, 

To sanctify the soul. 

To pour fresh life in every port. 

And new create the whole. 

Dwell, therefore, in our hearts. 

Our minds from bondage free. 

Then shall wo know, and praise, and love, 
The Father, Son, and Thee ! 

Hart. — Bom , Died 


) 76 .-~BE wise to bun THY BACE. 

Bo wise to run thy race. 

And cast off ev’ry load ; 

Strive to bo rich in works of groco, 

Bo rich towards thy God. 

If profit be thy scope. 

Diffuse thine ^ms about ; 

The worldling prospers laying up, 

The Christian, laying out ! 

Botnrns will not bo scant, 

With honour in the highest ; 

For who relievos his brother’s want, 
Bestows his alms on Christ. 

Give gladly to the poor — 

'Tis lending to the Lord ; — 

In secret to increase thy store. 

And hide in hcav’n thy hoard. 

There thou mayst fear no thief. 

No rankling rust, nor moth ; 

Thy treasure and thy heart are safe,-— 
Where one is, will be both. 

Hart. — Bom , Died 



THE SEVENTH PERIOD, 

FROM 1780 TILL THE PRESENT TIME. 


T he great varioty and abundance of the literature of thia period might, in some measure, 
have been predicted from the progress made daring the previous thirty or forty years, 
in which, as Johnson said, almost every man had come to write and to express himself cor- 
rectly, and the number of readers had been multiplied a thousand-fold. The increase in 
national wealth and population naturally led, in a country like Groat Britain, to the improve- 
ment of literature and the arts, and accordingly we find that a more popular and general style 
of composition began to supplant the conventionol stifFness and classic restraint imposed upon 
former authors. The human intellect and imagination wore sent abroad on wider sarvoys, 
and with more ambitious views. To excite a great mass of hearers, the public orator finds it 
necessary to appeal to tho stronger passions and universal sympathies of his audionoo ; and in 
writing for a largo number of readers, an author must adopt similar means, or fail of sucooss. 
Henco ifbsoiuns natural that as society advanced, tho character of our literature should become 
assimilated to it, and partake of the onward movement, tho popular feeling, and rising energy 
of tho nation. There were, however, some groat publio events and acqidental oircumstancos 
which assisted in bringing about a change. The American war, by exciting the eloquence of 
Chatham and Burke, awakened the spirit of the nation. The enthusiasm w{ir continued by 
tho poet Cowpor, who sympathized keenly with his follow-men, and had a warm love of his 
native country. Cowpor wrote from no system ; ho had not read a poet for sovonbocn years ; 
but he drew tho distinguishing features of English life and scenery with such graphio 
power and beauty, that tho more poetry of art and fashion, aud the stock images of de- 
scriptive verso, could not but appear moan, afiected, and common-place. Warton's “ History of 
Poetry,” and Percy’s “ Reliques,” threw bock tho imagination to tho bolder and freer ora 
of our national literature, and the German drama, with all its horrors and oxtravnganco, 
was soinetliing bettor than mere delineations of manners or incidental satire. 'J’hc French 
Bevolution came next, and seemed to break down all artificial distinotions. Talent and 
virtue only were to bo regarded, and the spirit of man was to enter on a now course of free 
and glorious action. This dream passed away ; but ic had sunk deep into some ardent minds, 
and its fruits were soon in bold speculations on tho hopes and destiny of man, in the strong 
colourings of nature and passion, and in the free and flexible movements of tho native genius 
of our poetry. Since then, every department of literature has been cultivated with success. 
In fiction, the name of Scott is inferior only to that of Shakspeare ; in criticism, a new ora 
may be dated from tho establishment of the Edinburgh Boviow ; and in historical composition, if 
we have no Humo or Gibbon, we have the results of far more valuable and diligent lesoaroh. 
Truth and nature have been more truly and devoutly worshipped, and real excellence more 
highly prized. It has been feared by some that the principle of utility, which is recognised as 
one of the features of tho present age, and the progress of mechanical knowledge, would be 
fatal to the higher efforts of imagination, and diminish tho territories of tho poet. This seems 
a groundless fear. It did not damp tho ardour of Scott or Byron, and it has not prevented the 
poetry of Wordsworth from gradually working its way into public favour. If we have not the 
chivalry and romance of the Elizabethan age, we have the ever-living passions of human nature, 
and the wide theatre of the world, now acouratoly known and disoriminated, as a field for the 
exercise of genius. We have the benefit of all past knowledge and literature to exalt our stan- 
dard of imitation and taste, and a more sure reward in the encouragement and applause of a 
populous and enlightened nation. “ The literature of England,’* says Shelley, hsM arisen, as 
it wore, from a new birth. In spite of the low-thoughted envy which would undervalue oon- 
temporary merit, our own will be a memorable age in intellectual achievements, and we live 
among such philosophers and poets as surpass, beyond comparison, any who have appeared 
since the last nationid struggle for civil and xdigious liberty. The most unfailing herald, oomp 
panion, and follower of the awakening of a great people to work a beneficial change in opinion 
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[Seventh Febiod. — 


or institution, is pootry. At such periods there ' is an acoumulation of the power of oom- 
unnieatingr and receiving intense and impassioned conceptions respecting man and nature. The | 
persons in whom this power resides, may often, as far as regards many portions of their nature, ! 
have little apparent correspondence with that spirit of good of which they are the ministers. 

But even whUst they deny and adjure, they are yet compeUed to serve the power which is seated 
on the throne of their own soul. It is impossible to read the compositions of the most 
celebrated writers of the present day without being startled with the electric life which bums 
within their words. They measure the circumference and sound the depths of human nature ^ 
with a comprehensive and all-penetrating spirit, and they are themselves perhaps the most 
sincerely astonished at its manifestations, for it is less their spirit than the spirit of the age. 
Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration; the mirrors of the gigantic 
shadows which futurity casts upon the present ; the words which express what they understand 
not ; the trumpets which sing to battle, and feel not what they inspire ; the influence which 
is moved not, but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.”— Cham- 
bers’ ‘*Cyo. Eng. Lit.,” vol, ii. p. 256. What dear household names we have is this period ! 
Cowper, in all his breathings of homo, and happiness, and liberty ; Dibdin, with his famous 
Sea-songs ; James Qrahame, with his quiet and peaceful Sabbath Mom and Eve ; Edwin Ather- 
stone, with his gorgeous Fall of Nineveh, which will be ore long acknowledged one of the 
greatest poems over written. Then Sir Walter Scott, with the story of Abbotsford, and 
Keats in his exquisite beauty, and Hebor in his saintly Hymns. We have Leigh Hunt, in all 
his spring-like and quaint beauty — God bless thee, Leigh Hunt, thou hast cast many a bright 
ray of sunshine on the gloomy path of this world. We have Macaulay and Lockhart ; we have tho 
quiet Bernard Barton and sweet William and Mary Howitt, and Eliza Cook and T. K. Hervey, 

D. M. Moir and Thomas Aird, who will stand as one of Scotland’s Neatest bards yet. We 
have tho exquisite poems of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and the poems of Keble and Wordsworth,, 
-—we mean the Archdeacon of Westminster, and of Archbishop Trench, so quaint, so thought- 
ful, so precious. Wo have Dean Alford, so fresh with beauty and truth, and which perhaps 
may last, great, and learned, and acute, and profound as' his New Testament is, which may 
last longer than even it. Monsell and Mrs. Alexander, Lyte, Horatius Bouar, Alexander Smith, 

Dr. Ne^e, Arnold, William Kennedy, Charles Swain, Owen Meredith, and, domestic, yet great 
and grand, W. C. Bennett. We have all these in their beauty and their truth. Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, belong to this period ; Shelley, Byron, all are ours. And were we to take 
the names in history, and metaphysics, and divinity, and political economy, and tho drama, we 
should find the age great and glorious, notwithstanding its many faults and shortcomings. 
Dobell, P. J. Bailey, Catherine Winkworth, all add to the list in whom the people of our isle 
may well glory, and thank God. 
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WIIiUAM COWJPBB. 

“William Cowper, the most popular poet 
of his generation, and the best of the English 
letter-writers, was bom at Berkhamstead, 
where his father was rector. Of noble family 
on both sides, he was appointed, after a few 
years spent at the law, with Thurlow for his 
fellow-student, to a clerkship in the House of 
Lords; but having to appear before that 
august body, he was overcome by nervous 
tenor and attempted suicide. The appoint- 
ment was of course given up, and after he had 
been some time at St. Albans under medical 
treatment, he retired to that seclusion which 
ho never afterwards left. He went first to 
Huntingdon, where his brother resided. There 
he formed an acquaintance with a clergyman 
of the nAme of Unwin, and became a member 
of his family. On Mr. Unwin’s death, he con- 
tinued to reside with his widow, and now the 


names of Mary Unwin and William Cowpe^ 
are indissolubly joined in tho story of Cowper’ s 
life as well as in his writings. On the advice 
of John Newton, a man remarkable in many 
ways, and then curate at Olney, the Unwins 
and Cowper removed to that town. 1 Hero ho 
engaged, at Newton’s suggestion, ifi writing 
hymns ; but his melancholy gaining ground, 
. he was for two years laid aside. On his re- 
covery in 1775, he took to gardening, to hore- 
koeping, and to poetry. This last became his 
favourite employment. In 1782, when he 
was past fifty, he published his first volume, 
oontaining ‘ Table Talk,’ ‘ The Progress of 
Error,’ ‘ Conversation,’ ‘ Expostulation,’ 
‘ Hope,’ * Charity,’ etc., all of them marked 
by an earnest tone, and oontaining several 
protests against the infidelity'^ which the 
school of Voltaire was then seeking to make 
popular. The sale wad slow, both from the 
themes of which it tr^ts aqd from a certain 


JE^ow 1780 io 1866.] 
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want of melody that impaired the yersifica- 
tion; but the book was warmly praised by 
Johnson, then near his end, and by Franklin. 
Lady Austen, a widow who had come tb reside 
in that neighbourhood, now made the ac- 
quaintance of Oowper, told him the story of 
John Gilpin, whoso feats of horsemanship he 
was to immortalize, and advised him to try 
his hand at blank verse. This advice 
produced the ‘ Task * and in the same 
volume appeared * Tirocinium, * ‘ John Gilpin,’ 
published two years before, and the *Sofa.* 
‘ The Task,’ says Southey, ‘ is one of the best 
didactic poems in our language ; ’ ‘a glorious 
poem,’ as Bums calls it ; ‘at once descriptive, 
moral, and satirical ; ’ and its success was 
instant and decided. After the publication of 
this volume Cowpor entered upon the more 
arduous work of the translation of Homer, 
setting himself forty lines a day. At length 
the forty thousand versos wore completed, 
and in 1791 ho published the whole by sub- 
scription in two volumes quarto ; * the best 
version of the great poet,’ as both Southey 
and Wilson think. Meanwhile the friendship 
with Lady Austen had boon dissolved, and 
Cowper had removed to Weston, about a 
mUe f^m Olney. Here he had for a time the 
society of his cousin, Lady Hoskoth, and of 
the Throckmortons, the owners of Weston. 
But his malady returned, and was aggravated 
by the illness of Mrs. Unwin. Hoping that 
both might be relieved by a change of scene, 
ho removed again into Norfolk, whore his 
friend Hayley was settled. There, in 1796, 
Mrs. Unwin died ; and after her death the 
poet lingered on for throe years under the 
same dark shadow of despondency, occasionally 
writing, and listening with interest to all that 
was read to him, but without permanent relief. 
His last piece, ‘ The Castaway,’ which shows 
no decay of mental power, though ho was then 
in his seventieth year, is amongst the most 
touching poems in any language. 

“ Oowper’ B personal history is one of the most 
affecting in literature. He had the richest 
wit and humour, yet a large part of his life 
was spent in sadness. Of an eminently hum- 
ble and confiding spirit, he lived in dread of 
eternal condemnation. He wrote pieces which 
have given consolation to all classes of Chris- 
tians, yet he himself took no comfort from 
them ; he oven regarded them as aggrava- 
tions of his guilt. Happily all this has now 
passed away. He bequeathed an inexhausti- 
ble treasure to mankind, and ho now knows 
the blessedness ho has so touchingly described. 

“The qualities which give Cowper a high 
place in our poesy it is not difficult to define. 
For humour and quiet satire ; for appreciation 
of natural beauty and domestic life ; for 
strong good sense and devout piety ; for public 
spirit and occasional sublimity; for gentle 
and noble sentiment; for fine descriptive 
powers employed with skill on outward scenes 
anjd on oharacter ; tow ease and colloquial free- 


dom of style ; and for the strength and har- 
mony of his later versification espedally, be 
has rarely been equalled t and for these 
qualities combined he hfts never been ' sur- 
passed. , 

“ And it is this combination that most excites 
admiration. His satire is often keen but never 
personal. Ho is earnestly religions, but his 
religion never blunts his sensibilities to the 
glories of nature ; nor does it ever, though 
eminently spiritual, unfit him to appreciate 
the sacredness of htunan rights or the fault of 
wrong-doing. Ho has evidently been poUshed 
by intercourse with the world, but he has pre- 
served a very unworldly doGpree of purity and 
simplicity. Never was i^oet more lon^y or 
sad, and yet by none has domestic hap- 
piness been more impressively described. 
With the ripeness and decision of age, he has 
the sportiveness and susceptibility of youth. 
Nor is it easy to decide whether wo are at- 
tracted most by the oxcellenoe of each quality 
or by the softness and harmony of the whole. 

“ No one of these qualities, however, nor the 
combination of thorn all, is sufficient to explain 
the healthy infitionco ho exerted on English 
poetry or the love with which ho is now re- 
garded. He is practically the founder of the 
modern school of poets — an honour he owes 
ohiefiy to his reality and naturalness. It is 
this excellonce which gives attracilvonosH* to 
all ho has written. Pope’s poems are, at 
least, as finished as the best of Cowper’ s, and 
more finished than most of his earlier pieces. 
Young is often apparently as religious, some- 
times as merry and certainly as witty. Thom- 
son’s pictures of nature have greater variety 
and more ideal beauty than Cowper’ s. But 
Pope’s poetry is art, Cowper’ s nature. Young’s 
religion and mirth seem to belong to two 
different men. From every line Cowper has 
written, the very man beams forth, always 
natural, consistent, and unaffected ; while his 
descriptions of nature excite sensations rather 
than ideas, and the poet lives and moves in 
every scene. In short, his poetry has the 
polish and vigour of the eighteenth century, 
the warmth and feeling of the seventeenth, 
with a naturalness and a reality all his own. 
And this last, the naturalness and a realty of 
a loving, gentle, devout heart, is the secret of 
his strength.” — Dr. Angus’s “Handbook of 
Eng. Lit/’ pp. 234-237. See Allibone’s “ Crit. 
Diet. Eng. Lit.”; Shaw’s “Hist. Eng. lit.”; 
Gilfillan’s ed. of Cowper’s Poems; Grim- 
shawe’s “ Life of Oowper ” ; Southey’s “ life 
and Works of Cowper.” 


, WILLIAM HAYLEY. 

WilliLi Hayley, bom 1745, died 1820, at 
one time a popular poet, tiie friend and 
biographer of Oowpjsr, was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He wrote “Triumphs ^ 
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Tomper,” ** Triumphs of Music," poetical 
episUos, odoB, osmys, &o. His works in 1785 
oocupiod six Tolumos.-— See Shaw’s “Hist. 
Eng. Lit." ; Beeton’s “ Biot. Univ. Biog." ; 
AUibone’s “ Crit. Biot. Eng. Lit." ; Southey’s 
“ Life and Correspondence" ; “ Loud. Month. 
Bov.," oiii. 267 ; ov. 1 ; “ Blackwood’s Mag." 
xiv. 184, 303; “Memoris of tho Life and 
Writings of Hayley," written by hiirselt, 
and edited by John Johnson, LL.B., 1823, 
2 vols. 4to. 


BR. EEASUMS BARWIN. 

Br. Erasmus Barwin, “ an ingenious, philo- 
saphicol, though fanciful poet,’’ says Chambers 
in one of his best articles, “was bom at 
Elston, near Newark, in 1731. Having 
passed with credit throngh a course of educa- 
tion at St. John’s college, Cambridge, he ap- 
plied himself to tho study of physic, and took 
his degree of bachelor in modicino at Edin- 
burgh in 1755. He then commenced practice 
in Nottingham, but meeting with little encour- 
agement, he removed to Lichfield, where he i 
long continued a successful and distinguished ! 
physician. In 1757 Br. Barwin married an 
accompUahed lady of Lichfield, Mias Mary 
Howard, by whom ho had five children, two 
of whom cUod in infancy. Tho lady herself 
died in 1770 ; and after her decease Barwin 
seems to have commenced his botanical and 
literary pursuits. Ho was at first afraid that 
the reputation of a poet would injure him in 
his profession ; but being firmly established in 
the latter oapaoity, he at length ventured on ! 
publication. At this time he live^ in a 
pioturosquo villa in the neighbourhood of i 
Lichfiold, furnished with a grotto and fountain, | 
and here he began the formation of a botanic j 
garden. Tho spot he has described as ‘adapted i 
to love-scenes, and as being thence a proper 
residence for the modem goddess of botany.’ 
In 1781 appeared the first part of Barwin’s 
‘Botanic Garden,* a poem in glitteriag and 
polished heroic verse, designed to describe, 
adorn, and allegorize tho Linnman system of 
botany. Tho Bosioracian doctrine of gnomes, 
sylphs, nymphs, and salamanders, was adopted 
by the poet, as ‘ affording a proper machinery 
for a botanic poem, as it is probable they 
were originally the names of hieroglyphic 
figures representing the elements.’ Tho novelty 
and ingenuity of Barwin’s attempt attracted 
much attenidon and rendered him highly 
popular. In the same year the poet was 
called to attend an aged gentleman, Colonel 
Saohevell Pole, of Badboume Hall, near Berby . 
An intimaQy was thus formed with Mrs. Pole, 
wd the ooloneil dying, the poetioakphysician 
in a few months afterwards, in 1781, married 
the fair widow, who poaseimed a jointure of 
<£600 per annum. Barwin was now rdeased 
from all pmdential fears and restraints as to 


the cultivation of his poetical talents, and he 
wont on adding to his floral gallery. In 1789 
appeared the second part of his poem, con- 
taining the ‘Loves of the Plants.’ Ovid 
having, he said, transmuted men, women, and 
even gods and goddesses into trees and flowers, 
ho had undertaken, by similar art, to restore 
some of them to their original animality, after 
having remained prisoners so long in their 
respective vogotabjia mansions 

‘ From giant oaks, that wave their branches 
dark, 

To the dwarf moss that clings upon their bark. 
What beaux and beauties crowd tho gaudy 
groves, 

And woo and win their vegetable loves. 

Hpw snowdrops cold, and blue-eyed harebells 
blend 

Their tender tears, as o’er the streonf^ they 
bond ; 

Tho love-sick violet, and the primrose pale, 
Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the 


With secret sighs the virgin lily droops, 

And jealous cowslips hong their tawny cups. 
How the young rose, in beauty’s damask pride. 
Brinks the warm blushes of his bashfpJL bride ; 
With honied lips enamour’d woodbines meet, 
Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses 
sweet ! 

Stay thy soft murmuring waters, gentle rill ; 
Hush, whispering winds ; ye rustling loaves 
be still ; 

Best, silver butterflies, your quivering wings ; 
Alight, yo beetles, from your airy rings ; 

Yo pointed moths, your gold-eyed plumage furl. 
Bow your wide horns, your spiral trunks 
uncurl ; , 

Glitter, yo glow-worms, on your mossy bods ; 
Besceufl, ye spiders, on your lengthen’d 
threads ; 

Slide hero, yo homed snails, vdth varnish’d 
shells ; 

Yo boo-nymphs, listen in your waxen cells ! ’ 

This is exquisitely melodious verse, and in- 
genious subtle fancy. A few passages have 
moral sentiment and hnman interest united to 
tho same powers of vivid painting and ex- 
pression : — 

‘ Boll on, yo stars ! exult in yonthfol prime, 
Mark with bright carves the printless steps 
of Time ; 

Near and more near your beamy oars approach. 
And lessening orbs on lessoning orbs enoroaoh ; 
Flowers of the sky ! ye, too, to ago must 
yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field ! 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall 
rush, 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crash. 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark cento fall. 
And death, and pight, and chaos mingle all ! 
Till o’er the wreck; emerging from the storm. 
Immortal nature Itfts her ohaugefnl form, 
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Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of 
flame. 

And soars and shines, another and the same ! ’ 

In another part of the poem, after desoribing 
the cassia plant, ‘cinotured with gold,’ and 
borne on by the current to the coasts of Nor- 
way with its ‘ infant loves,’ or seeds, the 
po^, in hi&.aanal strain of forced similitade, 
digresses, in the following happy and vigorous 
linos, to * Moses concealed on the Nile,’ and 
the ^veiy of the Africans : — 

* So the sad mother at the noon of night, 

From bloody Memphis stole her silent flight ; 
Wrapp’d her door babe beneath her folded vest. 
And clasp’d the treasure to her throbbing 

breast ; 

With soothing whispers hush'd its feeble cry. 
Press’d the soft kiss, and breathed the secret 
sigh. 

With dauntless steps she seeks the winding 
shore. 

Hears unappoll’d the glimmering torrents 
roar ; 

With paper flags a floating cradle weaves. 

And hides the smiling boy in lotus leaves ; 
Gives her white bosom to his eager lips. 

The salib tears mingling with the milk ho sips. 
Waits on the reod-crown’d brink with pious 
guile. 

And trusts the scaly monsters of the Nile. 
Erowhile majestic from his lone abode, 
Ambassador of heaven, the prophet trod ; 
Wrench’d the red scourge from proud op- 
pression’s hands, 

And broke, cursed slavery ! thy iron bands. 
Hark ! heard ye not t^t piercing cry. 
Which shook the waves and rent the sky ? 
E’en now, e’on now, on yonder western shores 
Weeps pale despair, and writhing angroish 
roars ; 

E’on now in Afrio’s groves with hideous yell. 
Fierce slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of 
hell; 

From vale to vale the gathering cries rebound. 
And sable nations tremble at the sound ! 

Ye bands of senators ! whoso suffrage sways 
Britannia’s realms, whom either Ind obeys ; 
Who right the iigurod and reward the brave, 
Stretch your strong arm, for ye have power 
to save ! 

Throned in the vaulted heart, his dread resort. 
Inexorable conscience holds his court ; 

With still small voice the plots of guilt alarms, 
Bares his mask'd brow, his lifted hand 
disarms ; 

But wrapp’d in night with terrors all his own. 
He speaks in thunder when the deed is done. 
Hear him, ye senates ! h^ this ^th sublime, 

* He who allows oppression shares the crime ! ’ ’ 

“The material images of Darwin are often 
less happy than the above, being both ex- 
travagant and gross, and group^ together 
withii^ any visible connexion or dependence 
one on the Other. Hehas suoh a throng of 


startling metaphors and descriptions, the 
latter drawn out to an excessive length and 
tiresome minuteness, that nothing is left to 
the reader’s imagination, and the whole passes 
like a glittering pageant before the eye, ex- 
citing wonder, but without touching the heart 
or feelings. As the poet was then pMt fifty, 
the exuberance of his fancy, and his peculiar 
choice of subjects, arc the more remarkable. 
A third port of the * Botanic Garden* was 
added in 1792. Darwin next published his 
‘ Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life,’ 
part of which ho had written many years 
previously. This is a curious and original 
physiological treatise, evinoing an inquiring 
and attentive study of natui^ phenomena. 
Dr. Thomas Brown, Professor Dugald Stewart, 
Paley, and others, have, however, successfully 
combated the positions of Darwin, particularly 
his theory which refers instinct to sensation. 
In 1801 our author came forward with an- 
other philosophical disquisition, entitled 
‘ Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agrioulture 
and Gardening.’ Ho also wrote a short 
treatise on * Female Education,’ intended for 
the instruction and assistance of part of his 
own family. This was Darwin’s last publica- 
tion. Ho had always boon a remarkably 
temperate man. Indeed, bo totally abstained 
from all fermented and spirituous liquors, and 
in his Botanic Garden he compares their ofleofi^ 
to that of the Promethean fire. He was, how- 
ever, subject to inflammation as well as gout, 
and a sudden attack carried him off in his 
Hovonty-first year, on the 18th of April, 1 802. 
Shortly after his death was published a poem, 
‘The Temple of Nature,’ which he had 
ready for the press, the preface to the work 
being dated only three montha before his 
death. The ‘ Temple of Nature * aimed, 
like the Botanic Gordon, to amuse by bringing 
distinctly to the imagination the beautiful and 
sublime images of the operations of nature. 
It is more metaphysical than its predecessor^ 
and more inverted in stylo and diction. 

“ The poetical reputation of Darwin was as 
bright and transient as the plants and flowers 
which formed the subject of his verse. Oow- 
per praised his ' song ’ for its rich ombellish- 
monts, and said it was as ‘ strong’ as it was 
* learned and swoot.’ ' There is a fashion in 
poetry,’ observes Sit Walter Scott, ‘which, 
without increasing or diminishing the real 
value of the materials moulded upon it, does 
wonders in facilitating its currency while it 
has novelty, and is often found to impede its 
reception when the mode has passed away.* 
This has been the fate of Darwin. Besides 
his coterie at Lichfield, the poet of ' Flora* had 
considerable inflnenoe on the poetical taste 
of his own day. He may be traced in the 
‘Pleasures of Hope ’ of Campb^ and in otW 
young poets of that time. The attempt to 
unite science with the inspirailionB of the 
Muse 'was in its^ am attractive boveliy, and 
he supported it with various and high powers. 
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commaiid of fancy, of poetical language, 
dazyiing metaphors, and sonorous versifica- 
tion, was well seconded by bis onrious and 
mnltifarious knowledge. The effect of the 
whole, however, was artificial, and destitute 
of any strong or continuous interest. The 
Bosiorucian machinery of Pope was united to 
the delineation of human passions and pur- 
suits, and became the auxiliary of wit and 
satire; but who can sympathize with the 
loves and metamorphoses of the plants ? Dar- 
win hod no sentiment or pathos, except in 
very brief episodical passagos, and even his 
eloquent and splendid versification, for want 
of variety of cadence, becomes monotonous 
and fatiguing. There is no repose, no cessa- 
tion from the glare of his bold images, his 
compound epithets, and high-toned melody. 
He had attained to rare perfection in the 
mechanism of poetry, but wanted those im- 
pulses of soul and sense, and that guiding 
taste, which were required to give it vitality, 
and direct it to its true objects.” — Chambers* 
“ Cyo. Eng. Lit.’* vol. ii. pp. 270, 271. See 
AUibone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” ; Donald- 
son’s “ Agrioult. Biog.” ; “ Memoirs of Dar- 
win’s Life,” by Anna Seward, Lond. 1804, 
8vo. ; “ Edin. Rev.” iv. 230. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. ♦ 

“Mrs. Charlotte Smith was the daughter 
of Mr, Turner, of Stoke House, in Surrey, 
and was born on the 4th of May, 1749. 
She was remarkable for precocity of 
talents, and for a lively, playful humour, 
that showed itself in conversation and 
in compositions both in prose and verse. 
Being early deprived of her mother, she was 
carelessly though expensively educated, and 
introduced into society at a very early age. 
f Her father having decided on a second mar- 
riage, the friends of the young and admired 
poetess endeavoured to establish her in life, 
and she was induced to accept the hand of 
Mr. Smith, the son and partner of a rich West- 
India merchant. The husband was twenty- 
one years of age, and his wife fifteen ! This 
rash union was productive of mutual discon- 
tent and misery. Mr. Smith was careless 
and extravagant, business was neglected, and 
his father dying, left a will so complicated 
and voluminous that no tw’o lawyers under- 
stood it in the same sense. Lawsuits and 
embarrassments were therefore the portion of 
this xH-starred pair for all their i^ter-Hves. 
Mr. Smith was ultimately forced to sell the 
greater part of his property, after he hod been 
thrown into prison, and his faithful wife had 
idiared with him the misery and discomfort 
of his confinement. A numerous family also 
gathered around theip, to add to their so- 
heitade and diflhnilties. In 1782 Mrs. Smith 


published a volume of sonnetd, irregular in 
structure, but marked by poetical feeling and 
expression. They wore favourably reeved 
by the public, and at length through 

no less than eleven editions, besides being 
trandated into French and Italian. After 
an unhappy union of twenty-three years, Mrs. 
Smith separated from her husband, and, 
taking a cottage near Chichester, applied her- 
self to her literary occupations with cheerful 
assiduity, supplying to her children the duties 
of both parents. In eight months she com- 
pleted her novel of * EmmeUno,’ published in 
1788. In the f oUowin g year appeared another 
novel from her pen, entitled * Ethelinde ’ ; and 
in 1791 a third, under the name of * Celestina.’ 

She imbibed the opinions of the French Re- 
volution, and embodied them in a romance 
entitled ‘ Desmond.’ This work arrayed 
against her many of her friends and readers, 
but she regained the public favour by her tale, 
the * Old Manor House,’ which is the best 
of her novels. Part of this work was written 
at Eartham, the residence of Hayley, during 
the period of Oowper’s visit to that poetical 
retreat. ‘It was delightful,’ says Hayley^ 

* to hear her road what she had just written, 
for she read, as she wrote, with simplicity 
and grace.’ Cowper was also astonished at 
the rapidity and excellence of her composition, 
Mrs. Smith continued her literary labours 
amidst private and family distr^s. She 
wrote a valuable little compendium for 
children, under the title of * Conversations * ; 

‘ A History of British Birds * ; a descriptive 
poem on * Beachy Head,’ Ac. The delays in 
the settlement of her property, which had been 
an endless source of vexation and anxiety to 
one possessing all the susceptibility and ardour 
of the poetical temperament, wore adjusted 
by a compromise ; but Mrs. Smith had sunk 
into ill-health. She died at Tilford, near 
Famham, on the 28th of October, 1806. The 
poetry of Mrs. Smith is elegant and senti- 
ment^, and generally of a pathetic cast. She 
wrote as if * melancholy had marked her for 
her own.’ The keen satire and observatioii 
evinced in her novels do not appear in her 
verse, but the same powers of description are 
displayed. Her sketches of Englif^ scenery 
are true and pleasing. * But while we allow,* 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘high praise to the 
sweet and sad effusions of Mrs. Smith’s muse, 
we cannot admit that by these alone she could 
ever have risen to the height of eminence 
which we are disposed to c^im for her as 
authoress of her prose narratives.” — Cham- : 

bers* *' Cyo. Eng. IJt.” pp. 273, 274. 


MISS SUSAHNA BliAHlSE. 

“ Miag Susanna , Blamire was bom at 
Caxdew Hall, near Carlisle, and remained there 
from tihe date of her birth <(1747) till she waa 
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twenty years of age, when she aooompanied 
her sister — who had married Colonel Graham, 
of Duohray, Perthshire — ^to Scotland, and opn- 
tinned there some years. She became en- 
amoured of Scottish music and poetry, and 
thus qualified herself for writing such sweet 
lyrics as * The Nabob ’ and * What ails this 
heart o’ mine ?’ On her return to Cumber- 
land, she wrote several pieees illustrative of 
Cumbrian manners. She died unmarried in 
1794. Her poetical pieces, some of which had 
been floating through the country in the form 
of popular songs, were collected by Mr. Pa- 
trick Maxwell, and published in 1842.” — 
Gjlfillan’s ” Less-Known Brit. Poets,” vol. iii. 
pp. 290, 291. See AUibone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit,” ; Chambers’ ” Cyo. Eng. Lit.” 


ANNA LETITIA BAEBAXTLD. 

Anna Letitkb Barbauld, bom 1743, died 
1825, daughter of a schoolmaster in Leicester- 
shire, named Aikin, and wife of Eochemont 
Barbauld, a Frenchman by .extraction, and 
minister of a dissenting congregation at Pal- 
grave, in Suffolk. A little before her mar- 
riage stfo published ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ 
and soon after ‘ Hymns in Prose for Children.’ 
Mr. Barbauld became a minister of a church 
at Newington in 1802, wluch brought 
Mrs. Barbauld into greater connexion with 
the literary circles of the day. Her style is 
simple and graceful, adorned by much ex- 
quisite fancy and imagery. Her most valued 
contributions have been her sacred pieces. 
That on * The Death of the Bighteous ’ is one 
of the gems of English sacred poetry. — 
See Shaw’s Hist. Eng. Lit.” ; Beeton’s 
“ Diet. Univ. Biog.” ; Allibone’s ” Crit. Diet. 
Eng. Lit.” ; ” Lon. Monthly Bev.” 1785 ; Bos- 
well’s ” Life of Johnson.” 


MISS ANNA SEWAED. 

** Miss Anna Seward, born 1747, died 1809, 
known as the ‘ Swan of lichfleld,’ daughter 
of a canon in the cathedral of that city, 
wrote ‘ Sonnets,’ and a poetical novel, called 
‘Louisa.* Her poems were bequeathed to 
Walter Scott for publication, but they are 
now utterly forgotten.” — Shaw’s “ Hist. 
Eng. lit.” See Chambers* ” Cyo. Eng. Lit.” 


MBS. HUNTEB. 

” Mrs. Hunter, bom 1742, died 1821, was the 
wife of the eminent surgeon, and sister of Eve- 
rard Home. She wrote verses and songs which 
were extensively read in their day, and some of 
whichHaydnhas ‘ married toimmortal’*muBic.” 
— ^Dr. Anj^s’s ** Handbook Eng. lit.” p. 266. 


See Chambers’ “ Cyo. Eng. lit.” ; Allibone’s 
“Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.”; “Edin. Bev.” i. 
421-426; “Blackwood’s Mag.” xH. 409. 


MBS, AMELIA OPIE. 

“ Mrs. Amelia Opie, bom 1769, ^ed 1853, 
She was the wife of an artist, herself a 
novelist, and friend of most of the literary 
celebrities of her age. She wrote a volume of 
miscellaneouB poems, published in 1802.”— Dr. 
Angpis’s “ Handbook Eng. Lit.” p. 266. See 
Chambers’ “ Cyo. Eng. lit.” 


MBS. OBANT. 

“Mrs. Grant, widow of the minister of 
Laggan, in Invomess-Hhire, was bom in 
1754, and died in 1838. She was the author 
of several able and interesting prose works. 
Sho wrote ‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ 
giving a description of Highland scenery and 
manners, with which she was conversant 
from her residence in the country ; also 
‘ Memoirs of an American lady ’ (1810), and 
‘ Essays on the Superstitions of the High- 
landers,* which appeared in 1811. The 
writings of this lady display a lively and 
observant fancy, and considerable powers of 
landscape painting. They first drew attention 
to the more striking and romantic features of 
the Scottish Highlands, afterwards so fertile 
a theme for the ‘genius of Scott.” — Cham- 
bers’ “Cyo. Eng. Lit.” vol. ii. p. 279. 
See AUibone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” 


MBS. TIGHE. 

“ Mrs. Mary Tigho, born 1774, died 1810, was 
the daughter of the Bov. William Blatchford, 
of the county of Wicklow, Ireland. Her 
history seems to be but little known to the 
public, as I have tried in vain to find some 
account of her life ; but her early death, which 

took place at Woodstock, near Kilkenny, 
March 24th, 1810, after six years of protracted 
suffering, has been commemorated by Moore, 
in a very beautiful lyric. 

“ Mrs. Tighe is' chiefly known by her poem 
of ‘ Psyche,* in six cantos, written in the Spen- 
serian stanza, founded on the classic fable of 
Apuleius, of the loves of Cupid and Psyche, or 
the allegory of Love and the Soul (ipvxoh 
Many of the pictures in this, the chief pro- 
duction of her muse, are conceived in the true 
spirit of poetry, while over ^e whole compo- 
sition is spread the richest glow of purified 
passion. It is a poem, however, to be read as 
a whole, and cannot wril be appreciated by any 
detached passages. A luxurious, <faeainy sweet- 
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AMU perrades the descriptions^ and gives them 
a pecymlijEir charm, while the ^eganoe of the 
-easy-flowing language attests ^e complete 
power of the poet over her theme. Some of 
her minor pieces also axe exceedingly bean- 
tifnl ; and the lines ‘ On Iteoeiving a Branch 
of Mezereon* are soarcelyexoeeded, for beauty 
and pathos, by anything of the kind in the 
language.*' — Cleveland’s ‘‘Eng. Lit. 19th 
Cent/* 


BOBEET BLOOMFIELD. 

“ Robert Bloomfield, born 1766, died 1823, 
was a farmer’s boy, and became, through the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Grafton, a goveriimont 
clerk, with a somewhat unhappy lot in both po- 
sitions. Ho wrote ‘ The Farmer’s Boy * (1798), 
‘Rural Tales’ (1810), ‘Wild Flowers,* and other 
pieces, volumes of cheerful description of rural 
life, with much moral feeling and smoothness of 
versification : his great fault is his want of 
passion ; his great excellence, the truth and 
reality of his delineations. Some of his lines, 
those, for example, on the ‘ Soldier’s Home,’ 
Wilson thinks oqu^ to Burns.” — Dr. Angus’s 
“ Handbook Eng. Lit.’* p. 266. See Allibono’s 
“ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” ; Drake’s “ Literary 
Hours”; “ Blackwood’s Mag.” 1822. 


JOHN LEYDEN. 

“John Leyden, a distinguished oriental 
scholar as well as a poet, was a native of 
Denholm, Roxburghshire. Ho was the son of 
humble parents; but the ardent borderer 
fought his yay to learning and celebrity. His 
parents, seeing his desire for instruction, de- 
termined to educate him for the Church, and 
he was entered of Edinburgh College in 1790, 
in the fifteenth year of Us ago. He made 
rapid progress, was on excellent Latin and 
Q^k scholar, and acquired also the French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German, besides study- 
ing the Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. Ho 
became no moan proficient in mathematics 
and vazdous branches of science. Indeed, 
every difficulty seemed to vanish before his 
commanding talents, hie retentive memory, 
and robust application. His college vaca- 
tions were spent at home ; and as his father’s 
cottage afforded him little opportunity for 
quiet and seclusion, he looked out for accom- 
modations abroad. ‘In a wild recess,’ says 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘ in the don or glen which 
gives name to the village of Draholm, he con- 
trived a sort of furnace for the purpose of 
such chemical experiments as he was adequate 
to performing. But his chief place of re- 
tinuent 'was the small parish church, a 
glomy and ancient bidding, generally 
believed in the neighbourhood to be haunted. 
-To this chosen^ place of study, usually 


looked dazing week days, I^den made 
entrance by means of a window, re^ there 
for many hours in the day, and deposited his 
books and specimens in a retired pew. It was 
a well-chosen spot of seclusion, for the kirk 
(excepting during divine service) is rather a 
{dace of terror to the Scottish rustic, and that 
of Cavers was rendered more so by many a 
tale of ghosts and witchcraft of which it was 
the supposed scene, and to which Leyden, 
partly to indulge his humour, and porUy to 
secure his retirement, contrived to make some 
modem additions. The nature of his abstruse 
studies, some specimens of natural history, as 
toads and adders, left exposed in their spirit- 
vials, and one or two practical jests played 
off upon the more curious of the peasantry, 
rendered his gloomy haunt not only venerated 
by the wise, but feared by the simple of the 
parish.’ From this singular and romantic 
study, Leyden sallied forth, with his curious 
and various stories, to astonish his college 
associatoB. He already numbered among his 
friends the most distinguished literary and 
scientific men of Edinburgh. On the expira- 
tion of his college studies, Leyden accepted 
the situation of tutor to the sons of Mr. 
Campbell of Fairfield, whom ho acermpanied 
to the university of St. Andrews. There ho 
pursued his own researches connected with 
oriental learning, and in 1799 published a sketch 
of the ‘Disooveries and Settlements of the 
Europeans in Northern and Western Africa.’ 

Ho wrote also various copies of versos and 
translations from the northern and oriental 
languages, which ho published in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine. In 1800 Leyden was or- 
dained for the church. He continued, how- 
ever, to study and compose, and contributed 
to Lewis’s Tales of Wonder and Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Sootish Border. So ardent 
was ho in assisting the editor of the Mins- 
trelsy, that he on one occasion walked between 
forty and fifty mUes, and back again, for the 
solo purpose of visiting an old person who 
possessed an ancient historical ballad. His 
next publication was a new edition of ‘ The 
Complaynt of Scotland,’ an anoient work 
written about 1548, which Leyden enriohod 
with a preliminary dissertation, notes, and a 
glossary. He also undertook the management, 
for one year, of the Soots’ Magazine. His 
strong desire to visit foreign countries induced 
his friends to apply to government for some 
appointment for him connected with the learn- 
ing and languages of the East. The only situa- 
tion which they could procure was -^at of 
surgeon’s assistant ; and in five or six months, 
by incredible labour, Leyden qualified himself, 
and obtained his diploma. ‘ The sudden 
change of his profession,’ says Scott, ‘ gave 
great amusement to some of his friends.* • In I 

December, 1802, Leyden was summoned to \ 
join the Christmas fleet of Indiomen, in oon- | 
sequence of his appointment as assistant- 
surgeon on the, Matos establishment. He | 
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finiehed his poem, *The Soenea of Infanoy,* 
deBoriptiYe of hie Ba;tiYe vale, and left Scot- 
land for ever. After his arival at Madras, 
the health of Leyden gave way, and he was 
obliged to remove to I^inoe of Wales Island. 
He resided there for some time, visiting Su- 
matra and the Malayan peninsula, and amass- 
ing the ourious information conoeming the 
language, literature, and descent of the Indo- 
Chinese Mbes, which afterwards enabled him 
to lay a moat valuable dissertation before the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta. Leyden quitted 
Prince of Wales Island, and was appointed a 
professor in the Beng^ college. This was I 
■soon exchanged for a more lucrative appoint- 
. ment, namely, that of a judge in Ccdoutta. 
His spore time was, as usual, devoted to 
orient^ manuscripts and antiquities. ‘ 1 may 
die in the attempt,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ but 
if I die without surpassing Sir William Jones 
a hundredfold in oriental learning, let never a 
tear for me profane the eye of a borderer.’ 
The possibility of an early death in a distant 
land often crossed the mind of the ambitious 
student. In his ‘ Scenes of Infancy ’ he ex- 
presses his anticipation of such an event in a 
passage of groat melody and pathos. 

• 

* The silver moon at midnight cold and still. 
Looks, sad and silent, o’er yon western hill ; 
While large and pale the ghostly structures 
grow. 

Bear’d on the confines of the world below. 

Is that dull sound the hum of Teviot’s stream ? 
Is that blue light the moon’s, or tomb-fire’s 
gleam ? 

By which a mouldering pile is faintly seen, 

The old deserted church of Hazeldean, 

Where slept my fathers in their natal clay, 

Till Teviot’s waters roll'd their bones away ? 
Their feeble voices from the stream they 
raise — 

^ Bash youth ! unmindful of thy early days, 
Why didst thou quit the peasant’s simple 
lot? 

Why didst thou leave the i)easant’s turf-built 
cot. 

The ancient graves where all thy fathers lie. 
And Teviot’s stream that long has murmur’d 
by? 

And we— -when death so long has closed our 
eyes. 

How wilt thou bid us from the dust arise. 

And bear our mouldering bones across the 
main, 

F^m vales that know our lives devoid of 
* stainP 

Bash youth I beware, thy home-bred virtues 
save. 

And sweetly sleep in thy paternal grave.’ ’ 

In 1811 Leyden accompanied the governor- 
general to Java. * His spirit of romantio 
adventure,’ says Scott, ' M him literally to 
mdi upon dea& ; for, with another volunteer 
who attended the eipedirion, he threw himself 


into the surf, in order to be the first Briton of 
the expedition who shoidd set foot upon Java. 
When the success of the weli-conoerted move^ 
ments of the invaders had given them posses* 
Sion of tho town of Batavia, Leyden displayed 
the same ill-omened precipitation, in his haste 
to examine a library, or rather a warehouse of 
books, in which many Indian manuscripts of 
value were said to be deposited. A library in 
a Dutch settlement was not, as might have 
been expected, in the best order ; the apart- 
ment had not been regularly ventUatod, and 
either from this circumstance, or aLready 
affected by the fatal sickness peculiar to Ba- 
tavia, Leyden, when he left the place, had a 
fit of shivering, and declared the atmosphere 
was enough to give any mortal a fever. The 
presage was too just: ho took his bod, and 
died in three days (August 28, 1811), on the 
eve of the battle which gave Java to the 
British empire.’ Tho Poetical Bemains of 
Leyden were published in 1819, with a Memoir 
of his Life, by the Bev. James Morton. Sir 
John Malcolm and Sir Walter Scott both 
honoured his memory with notices of his life 
and genius. Tho Great Minstrel has also 
alludod to his untimely death in his ‘ Lord of 
the Isles.’ 

‘ Scorba’s Isle, whoso tortured shore 
Stills rings to Oorriovrockin’s roar. 

And lonely Colonsay ; . 

Scones sung by him who sings no more. 
His bright and brief career is o’er, 

And mute Ids tuneful strains ; 
Quonoh’d is his lamp of varied loro, 

That lovod the light of song to pour : 

A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s oold remains.’ 

The allusion hero is to a ballad by Leyden, 
entitled ‘ Tho Mermaid,’ tho soone of which is 
laid at Corriovreokin, and which was published 
with another, ‘The Gout of Kooldar,’ in tho 
Border Minstrelsy. His longest poem is his 
‘ Scenes of Infancy,’ descriptive of his native 
vale of Toviot. His versification is soft and 
musical ; ho is an elegant rather than a forcible 
poet. Ks ballad strains are greatly superior 
to his * Scenes of Infonoy.’ Sir W^ter Scott 
has praised the opening of ‘ Tho Mermaid,’ as 
exhibiting a power of numbers which, for 
mere melody of sound, has seldom been ex- 
celled in English poetry.” — Chambers’ “Cyo. 
Eng. Lit,” vol. ii. pp. 288, 289. 


CHABLES DIBDIN. 

Charles Dibdin, bom at Southampton, 
1745, died 1814, an EngUsh actor, dramatist, 
and distinguished sea-song writer, was edu- 
cated at Winebester, and originally intended 
for the Ohimsh ; but going to London at the 
early age of sixteen,' he prodaoed an opera 
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balled ** The Shepherd’s Artifice,” which was 
brought out at Covent Garden. In 1778 he 
was appointed musical manager at Covent 
Garden. Subsequently he built the ” Circus,” 
afterwards called the ” Surrey; ” and in 1788 
published his ” Musical Tour.” In the follow- 
ing year he gave his entertainment called 
“The Whim of the Moment,” of which he 
was sole author, composer, and perfcxrmer. 
In this piece he sang his ballad of “Poor 
Jack,” which completely won the ear of the 
public ; and from that time, his reputation as 
a balladist was established. He wrote no 
fewer than nine hundred songs, according to 
some ; and twelve hundred, according to others. 
Whichever number is correct does not much 
signify, as a soil so prolific must have pro- 
duced many weeds. Many of his lyrics, how- 
ever, have groat merit. They have solaced 
the seaman during long voyages, sustained 
him in the storm, and inspired him in battle ; 
and they have been quoted to restore the mu- 
tinous to order and discipline. In 1805 he 
retired from public Ufe, and received a govern- 
ment pension of J8200 per annum. “Poor 
Tom Bowling ” was written upon a brother of 
his, who had been the captain of an East 
Indiaman, and was twenty-nine years older 
than the author. Thomas, a son of Charles, 
was long connected with the London stage as 
an actor and dramatist. He wrote and adapted 
a vast number' of pieces ; but none of them 
are distinguished by much original merit. Ho 
also wrote a work of amusing “Kominis- 
cences.” Died in Pentonville, 1841. — See 
Shaw’s ” Hist. Eng. Lit.” ; Allibonc’s ”Crit. 
Diet. Eng. Lit.” ; “ Dibdin’s Life.” 


WILLIAM GIFFORD. 

William Gififbrd, bom at Ashburton, Devon- 
shire, 1756, died 1826, a modem English 
writer, was the son of poor parents, and was 
left an orphan before he had reached his 
thirteenth year. Ho was apprenticed to the 
sea ; but, disliking that ocenpation, was put 
to shoomaking, at which employment he con- 
tinued till ho was twenty years of age. By 
that time he had displayed some indications of 
genius, when a Mr. Oookesloy, a surgeon of 
Ashburton, sent him to Oxford. After leaving 
college, he made the tour of Europe, as the 
travelling companion of Lord Belgrave ; and, 
on his return to England, settled in London 
as a literary man. In 1794 he published his 
“ Baviad,” a poetical satire, which annihilated 
the Della Crusca school of poets, of which 
Mrs. Piozzi formed a leading member. In the 
following year his ‘‘ Maviad ” appeared, and 
exposed the low state to which dramatic au- 
thorship had then fallen. In 1797 he became 
the editor of the Attti*Jaoobin,” established 
by Mr, Conning and oilier genth^en, and got 


entangled in a quarrel with Dr. Wolcot, to 
whom, as “ Peter Pindar,” he wrote a poetical 
epistle. In 1802 he published his translation 
of Juvenal, whioh Sir Walter Scott says “ is 
the best version over made of a classical 
author.” In 1804 his edition of Massinger 
appeared, and, in 1816, that of Ben Jonson. 
Subsequently, editions both of Ford and 
Shirley were published, but not entirely 
edited by him, his death having taken place 
before he had completed them. In 1809 ho 
became the editor of the London “ Quarterly 
Review ; ” and it is in this capacity that he is 
best known. As a critic, he has been much cen- 
sured for his severity, with whioh he mingled 
no inconsiderable degree of injustice. “ Ho 
was a man with whom I had no literary sym- 
pathies,” says Southey ; “ perhaps there was 
nothing upon which wo agreed, except groat 
political questions. , . . He had a heart 

full of kindness for all living creatures, except 
authors; them ho regarded as a fishmonger 
regards cols ; or as Isaak Walton did worms, 
slugs, and frogs. I always protested against 
the indulgence of that spirit in his ‘ Review.’ ” 
Scott says ho was good “ as a commentator ; ” 
but, as a critic, the “ fault of extreme severity 
went through his critical labours ; and, in 
general, he flagellated with so little pity, that 
people lost their sense of tho criminal’s guilt 
in dislike of tho savage pleasure which tho 
executioner seemed to take in inflicting punish- 
ment. He hold tho editorship of tho ** Review ” 
till 1824.-- See Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.” ; 
Allibone’s “ Grit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” ; Chambers’ 
“Cyc. Eng. Lit.” 


GEORGE CANNING. 

“ Tho Right Honourable George Canning, 
bom 1770, died 1827, was, on the paternal 
side, of Irish extraction. His father came to 
London, entered himself of the Middle Temple, 
and was called to the bar. Meeting with little 
practice, ho abandoned the law for literature^ 
but being unable to maintain himself in this- 
new vocation, became a wine-merchant, in 
which capacity he failed, and died of a broken 
heart. His mother became an actress, and 
married an actor. Ho also dying, she was 
now married to a Mr. Hunn, a linen-draper of 
Exeter, and lived long enough to see her son 
attain tho eminence to which his distinguished 
abilities entitled him. George was educated 
first at Hyde Abbey School, Winchester, then 
at Eton, and then at Oxford, where he was 
recognized as a high-dlass man. Ho then en- 
tered Lmcoln’s Inn, to follow the law as a 
profession, but, being introduced by Mr. Htt 
to the House of Commons, he abandoned the 
bar, and devoted himself wholly to the study 
of polities. This was in 1793. In 1796 ho 
was appointed Undbr-Secretazy of State, and 
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in 1800 received a fortune of ^100,000 by his 
marriage with Joanna, the daughter of General 
Scott. In 1804 he was appointed treasurer 
of the navy; and in 1807, a year after the 
death of Pitt, he was appointed, for the second 
time, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
In 1809 ho fought a duel with Lord Castle- 
reagh ; and in 1812 became member for Liver- 
pool, which again elected him in 1814, 1818, 
and 1820. In 1816 ho became president of 
the Board of Control, and in 1822 was named 
Govomor-Genoral of India, and was about to 
embark for that country, when Lord Castle- 
reagh, then Marquis of Londonderr 3 % com- 
mitted suicide. This circumstance led to Mr. 
Canning’s relinquishing his appointment, and 
again accepting that of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. In 1827 ho bccamo Promior, 
the great object of a long and arduous poli- 
tical life. The last time ho spoke in Parlia- 
ment was on the 29th of June, 1827. Born 
in London; died at the villa of tho Duke 
of Devonshire, Chiswick. — Mr. Canning had 
groat oratorical ability, with considerable 
poetical power, and much brilliancy of wit. 
Ho was a firm supporter of the cause of 
Catholic emancipation, and tho main pro- 
moter of tho indopeiidence of Greece.” — 
Beoton*9 " Diet. Univ. Biog.” — See Maunder; 
AlUbono’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.” 


THOMAS JAMES MATHIAS. 

“ Another satirical poem, which attracted 
much attention in literary circles at tho time 
of its publication, was ‘ The Pursuits of 
Literature,* in four parts, tho first of which 
appeared in 1794. Though published anony- 
mously, this work was written by Mr. 
Thomas James Mathias, a distinguished 
scholar, who died at Naples in 1835. Mr. 
Mathias was some time treasurer of the 
household to her Majesty Queen Charlotte. 
Ho took his degree of B. A. in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1774. Besides the ‘Pursuits 
of Literature,* Mr. Mathias was author 
of some * Runic Odes, imitated from the 
Norse Tongue,* ‘The Imperial Epistle from 
Kien-Long to George III.’ (1794), ‘ The Shade 
of Alexander Pope,* a satirical poem (1798), 
and various other light, evanescent pieces on 
the topics of the day. Mr. Mathias also 
wrote some Latin odes, and translated into 
Italian several English poems. He wrote 
Italian with elegance and purity, and it has 
been said that no Englishman, since the days 
of Milton, has cultivated that language with 
so much success. The ‘Pursuits of Literar 
ture* contains some pointed satire on the 
author’s poetical contemporaries, and is en- 
riched with a vast variety of notes, in which 
there is a great display of learning. George 
Steevena said the poem was merely ‘ a peg to 


hang the notes on.* The want of true poetical 
genius to vivify this mass of erudition has 
been fatal to Mr. Mathias. His works appear 
to be utterly forgotten.” — Chambers’ *‘Cyo. 
Eng. Lit.,” vol. ii. pp. 296, 297. 


JOHN WOLCOT. 

Rev. John Wolcott, usually styled “ Peter 
Pindar,” bom at Dodbrooko, Devonshire, 
about 1738, died in London, 1819, an 
eminent English burlesque poet, who was 
educated for the profession of medicine, and, 
in 1767, became physician to Sir William 
Trelawney, governor of Jamaica. Ho sub- 
sequently returned to England, and entered 
into orders ; but after having been dis- 
appointed of a valuable living in tho island 
of Jamaica, set up in practice as a physician 
in Cornwall. Having discovered tho self- 
taught artist Opio at Truro, ho repaired with 
him to London, and there distinguished him- 
self as a writer of burlesque poetrj'. His 
productions principally consisted of odes and 
satires directed against George III., Pitt, and 
tho leading men of tho time. A complete 
edition of his works, in 4 vols., was published 
in 1816. — See Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.” ; 
Chambers* ‘‘ Cyc. Eng. lit.” 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 

William Blake, bom 1757, died 1828. He 
attracted great attention, as an engraver and 
author, by the eccentricity of his genius. His 
“ Gates of Paradise ” ; ” America, a Pro- 
phecy ” ; ‘‘ Illustrated Edition, of Young’s 

‘ Night Thoughts * ” ; ” Illustrations of Blair’s 
* Grave ’ ” ; ” Songs of Innocence and Ex- 
perience ” ; “ Vision of tho Daughters of 

Albion ** ; ” Illustrations of Dante,” are full 
of quaint and exquisite, and sometimes sub- 
lime, beauty. Charles Lamb says : ‘‘ Blake 
is a real name, I assure yon ; and a most ex- 
traordinary man he is, if ho is still living. 
He is the Blake whose wild designs accompany 
a splendid edition of Blair’s ‘Grave.* He 
paints in water-colours marvellous strange 
pictures — visions of his brain — ^which he 
asserts he has scon. They have great merit. 
I must look upon him as one of the most ex- 
traordinary persons of the age.” Pilkingten, 
in his “ Dictionary of Painters,” writes ; ‘‘ Full 
of feeling and delicacy, and looked on with 
wonder and respect by tho world.” Bbr* 
Jameson speaks in equ^ly glowing terms : — 
Tho most original, and, in truth, the only 
new and original version of tho soripthre idea 
of Angels which I have met with, is that of 
William Blake, a poet-painter. Somewhat 
mad, as we ore told, if indeed his madimss 
were not rather ‘the’tdesoope of truth,*— a 
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twt of poetical dairroyaaoe, bxiOgingr tbe 
nearer to him than to others/' 
What can bo more exquisite quaint and 
l^utiful thtn seveitJ, one in particular, of 
the poems we hare quoted. — See AUibone’a 
•* Crit. Diet. Eng. lit.” ; ** Sacred and Le- 
gendary Art,” by Mr. Jameson. 


JAMES GBAHAME. < 

James Grahame, the author of the * Sab- i 
bath,* was the son of a respectable attorney i 
in Glasgow, and was bom in that city, on 
the 22nd of April, 17G5. He was educated 
at the excellent public schools of that city, 
and hod a very early and strong desire to enter 
the clerical profession ; but it was the long- 
cherished wish of his father that he should be 
bred to his own calling. Accordingly, our poet 
saoriheed his own wishes to those of his parent, 
and studied the law. Many irksome years — , 
the best years of his life — were wasted in this, 
to him most uncongenial pursuit, and it was 
finally abandoned. For many years, however, 
he toilod on in it, and, from a sense of what ho 
owed to his family, ho gave to it all the at- 
tention of which a mind devoted to higher 
purposes was capable. 

** In 1804 ho published anonymously his 
poem of * The Sabbath.’ llo hod kept from 
oil his friends, and even from his wife, who 
was posaoBBod of a fine literary taste, all 
knowledge of what he hod boon engaged in, 
and laid a copy of his poem on his parlour 
table, os soon as it appeared. Mrs. Grahame 
was led by curiosity to examine it, and, while 
doing BO, ho was walking up and down the 
room, awaiting some remark from her. At 
length she burst into enthusiastic admiration 
of the performance, and, well knowing her 
husband’s weak side, very naturally added — 

* Ah, James, if you could produce a poem like 
this 1 ’ Longer concealment was impossible ; 
and Mrs. Grahame, justly proud of her hus- 
band’s genius, no longer checked its bent. 

“ * The Sabbath ’ was warmly received 
throughout Scotland. It came from the 
heart ; and it spoke to the heart of the 
nation. Grahame’s vocation was now con- 
firmed ; and, in the following two years, daring 
the long recess of the Scottish courts, ho re- 
tired with his family to a cottage at Kirkhill, 
on^ the classic banks of the Esk, and gave 
himself up to 

* Calm contemplation and poetic ease.* 

He now determined to abandon the law, 
and zealously prepared himself for the ministry. 
This had been his early, his constant wish. His 
appearance, voice, manner, as well as his 
talents and his piety, were all in keeping with 
that oalling. He was ordained id 1809, and 
iKxm after settled with his family at Shipton, 
in Gloueestershire. This year he published 


his * British Georgies,* a didactic agricultural 
poem. His health had long been delicate, and 
he was induced, in 1811, to go to E^bnrgh 
for a change of air and for m^oal advice. But 
‘it was apparent to aU that his days on earth 
could not be long. He had a natural desire 
of breathing his last in his own native* city, 
and Mrs. Grahame ^t out with him, on the 
11th of September, for Glasgow. He was 
barely able to reach the place, and died there 
on the 14th of September, 1811, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, most sincerely and 
deeply lamented by a largo circle of friends. 

“ Of the character of Grahame’s poetry, 
there is now scarcely but one opinion. Its 
great charms are its elevated moral tone, and 
it^ easy, simple, and unaffected description. 
His ‘Sabbath* will always hold its place 
among those poems which are, and deserve to 
bo, in the hands of the people. He exhibits 
great tenderness of sentiment, which runs 
through all his writings, and sometimes 
deepens into true pathos. We do not know 
any poetry, indeed, that lots us in so directly 
to the heart of the writer, and produces so 
full and pleasing a conviction that* it is dictated 
by the genuine feelings whioh it aims at com- 
municating to the reader. If there fbe less 
fire and elevation than in the strains of some 
of his contemporaries, there is more truth and 
tenderness than is commonly found along with 
those qualities.** — Cleveland’s “ Eng. Lit. 
19th Cent.” 


GEOBGE CBABBE. 

“ George Crabbo, bom 1754, died 1832. If 
Cowpor be rightly denominated the poet of 
the domestic hearth, George Crabbe is emi- 
nently the poet of the passions in humble 
life. In his long career he is the link connect- 
ing the age of Johnson and Burke with that 
of Walter Scott and Byron ; and his admirable 
works, while retaining in their form much of 
the correctness and severity of the past ago, 
exhibit in their subjects and treatment that 
intensity of human interest and that selection 
of real passion which constitute the distin- 
guishing oharaoteristio of the writers who 
appeared at the beginning of the present 
century. He was bom at the little seaport- 
town of Aldborough, in Suffolk, where his 
father was an humble fisherman, and per- 
formed the duties of salt-master, or receiver of 
the oustoma duties on salt; and his child- 
hood was miserable through bodily weakness 
and the sight of continual dissensions between 
his parents. After a dreamy and studious 
childhood, during whioh his thirst for know- 
ledge was encouraged by his father, a man of 
violent passions but of oonsideTable intel- 
lectual development for ono in his humble 
position, young Crabbe was apprenticed to a 
surgeon and apotheoaxy, and first exeroised 
hia profession in his native town. Pas- 
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sionatdy fond of literatnre and botany, bin 
success m business was so small that be de- 
termined to seek bis fortnne m London, where 
be amyed with only abont JB8 m bis pocket, 
and several unfinished poems, which he pub- 
lished, but which were coldly received After 
some stay in London he found himself reduced 
to despair, and even threatened with a pnson 
for some small debts ho had contracted , and 
after vainly applying for assistance to various 
persons connected with Aldborough, he ad- 
dressed a manly and afieetmg letter to hd- 
mund Burke, who immediately admitted him 
to his house and friendship From this mo- 
ment his fortune changed, he was assisted, 
both with money and advice, m brmging out 
his poem of Ihe Library,’ was induced to 
enter the Church, and was promised the 
powerful mfluence of Lord Chancellor Ihurlow 
He became domestic chaplain to ihe Duke of 
Butland, and lived home time at the magnifi- 
cent seat of Beauvoir, but this dependent 
position seems to have been ocoompamed with 
circumstances distasteful to Orabbe s manly 
character It, however, enabled him to marry 
a young lady to whom ho had been long 
attached, and he f>oon after changed the 
splendi^ rehtra lit of Beauvoii for the humbler 
but more independent existence of a parish 
pnest From this xiciiod till his death, at the 
great age of bovonty eight, lus life was pas-ed 
in the const int oxeiciho of his pastoial duties 
in various y inshes and m the cultivation of 
literature and his favounte science of botany 
“In his fust poem, ‘The Library, it was 
evident that Ci ibbo had not yet hit upon 
the true vein of his pcculi^ir and powerful 
genius It was not till the appcaiance of 
The Village m 1783 that he struck out that 
path in which he had neither predecessor nor 
rival i ho m xnu < npt of this poem was sub- 
mitted to Johnson who gave liis advico and 
asMstanco in the collection and revision of the 
style Iho succesb of * The Village * was veiy 
gieat, for it xvas the fiist attempt to paint tho 
manuois and existence of the labouring class 
without drcssuig thorn np in tho artificial 
colours of fiction Ciabbe allowed about 
fourteen years to pass before he again ap- 
peared before the public During tho interval 
he was busied with his professional duties, and 
enjoying the happmess of domestic life, which 
no man was ever more capable of appreciatmg 
he, however, does not appear to have relaxed 
his habit of compobition His next work was 
‘The Parish Register,* in which tho public 
saw the gradual ripening of his vigorous and 
original genius and this was followed, at 
comparatively short intervals, by ‘The Bo- 
rough,* ‘Talcs in Verbe,’ and ‘Tales of the 
Hall ’ These, with the striking but pomficd 
poems, written m a different measure, entitled 
‘ Sir Eustace Gray,* and ‘ The Hall of Justice,* 
make up Crabbe’s large and valuable oontn- 
bution to the poetical hteraturo of his oountiy 
Almost all these workajuce constmoted upon a 
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peonlior and geueroQsr rfmilaar plfiik Crabhe 
starts with some descnptioii, as of the Village, 
the Panidt Church, the Boronghr— just such a 
deserted seaport-town as his oatiTe Ald- 
borough — ^from which he naturally proceeds to 
deduce a senes of separate episodes, usually of 
middle and hnmble life, appropriate to the 
leading idea 1 hnq, m ‘ The Parish Register* 
wo have some of tho most remarkable births, 
mamage<4, and deaths that are supposed to 
take place m a year amid a rural population , 
m the ‘ Borough,* the lives and adventures of 
tho most prominent characters that figure on 
tho narrow btago of a small proMucial town 
Tho ‘ Tales * are a scries of storica, some 
pathetic and some humorons, each complete in 
itself , and m tho ‘ Tales of tho Hail,* two 
brothers whose paths in hfe have separated 
them from boyhood, moot in their old age, 
and recount their respective experiences ‘ Sir 
Eustace Gioy is the story of a madman 
related with temfio energy and picturoaque- 
nobs by himselt , and n the ‘ Hall of Justice * 
a gipsy criminal narrates a still more dreadful 
story of cximo and retribution With the 
exception of tho two last poems, written m a 
peculiar rhymed short lined stan/a, Orabbe’s 
poems arc in the oliRsical ten syllabled heroic 
verse and the contrast is strange between tho 
neat Pope like regularity of the metro, and 
tho deep passion, tho mtonso reality, and the 
quaint humour of the scenes which ho displays 
Ho thoroughly know and profoundly an^ysod 
tho hearts of men tho virtues, tho vices, the 
weakness and the heroism of tho poor ho has 
anatomized with a stern but not unloving 
hand No poet has more subtly traced the 
motives nvhich regulate human conduct, and 
his descriptions of nature are marked by tho 
same unequalled power of rendering interest- 
ing, by tho sheer foicc of truth and exactness, 
the most unattractive features of tho external 
woild Tho village tyrant, tho poacher, the 
smugglei tho miserly old maid tho pauper, 
and tho criminal, aio diawn with tho same 
gloomy but vivid foico ns that with which 
Crabbe p unts tho squalid htiocts of tho fish- 
ing town, or tho fen, tho quay ind tho heath 
Tho more unattractive the subjee t the more 
mastcily is tho pamting, whether that subject 
be man or nature Crabbe is generally accused 
of giving a gloomy and unfavourable view of 
human life , but his pathos, when he is pa- 
thetic, roaches tho extreme hmit which sensi- 
bihty will bear, and in such talcs as Phoebe 
Dawson, I'^dword Shore tho Parting Hdtol*, 
the intensity of the efioct produced by Crabbe 
IS directly propoitioncd to the simplioity of 
tho means by which the oftoct is attained. 
In painting the agomos of remorse, the wan- 
dering reason of sorrow or of onme, ho is a 
master , and tho story of ‘ Peter Gnmea * 
might be cited as an unequalled example of 
the sublime m common life None of tho great 
Flemish masters have snrpassed Crabbe m 
minuteness as well as m force of delineation, 
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and like them his delineatioii is often most 
imprescdTO when its subjeot is most vile and 
even repnlsive.”— Shaw's Hist. Eng. Lit./’ 
pp. 398-400. See AUibone's **Crit. Diet. 
Eng. Lit.” 


SAMUEL BOGEBS. 

Samuel Bogers, born at Newington Green, 
near London, 1763, died 1855, an eminent 
English poet, was the son of a London banker, 
in whose house of business he was placed, after 
haying received an efficient private educa- 
tion. From his earliest years he had a pre- 
election for pootryl and at the age of twenty- 
three produced his first volume of versos, under 
the title of *‘An Ode to SuperMtition, and 
other Poems.” Between the appearance of his 
first publication and that of his second, “ The 
Pleasures of Memory,” which was given to the 
world in 1792, ho travelled upon the Continent 
and in Scotland. Six years later ho brought 
out another volume, after which he remained 
silent daring fourteen years ; for he added 
nothing to his poctioal works until the year 
1812, when ho published a fragment entitled 
** Columbus.” During this interval, however, 
he had retired from active participation in the 
affairs of the bank, and had given himself to 
the cultivation of the friendship of the cele- 
brities of his time. ** * The house of Bogers,’ 
in St. James's Place, became a little paradise 
of the beautiful, where, amid pictures and 
other objects of art, collected with care and 
arranged with skill, the happy owner nestled 
in fastidious ease, and kept. up among his 
contemporaries a character in which something 
of the Horacr* was blended with something 
of the Meemnas.” 

Jaquelino ” was put forth in 1814 ; “ Hu- 
man Life” in 1819; and in 1822, the poet, 
then sixty years of age, produced the first port 
of his ** Italy.” The complete edition of this 
latter poem was not published until 1836, 
when it appeared in a magnificent form, having 
been illustrated under his own direction, by 
Stothard, Tamer, and Prout, at a cost of 
JBIG, 000. Up to his ninety-first year he wrote 
an occasionid piece, composed, like all his 
works, with laborious slowness, and polished 
line by lino into elegance. That Bogers was 
a shrewd observer and brilliant talker, besides 
a poet, is evinced by the publication of his 
** Table Talk,” which appeared after his death. 

We have in his works a classic and graceful 
beauty,” says an eminent critic, no slovenly 
or obscure lines ; fine cabinet pictures of soft 
and mellow lustre, and, occasionally, trains of 
thought and association that awoken or recall 
tender heroio feelings.” He had been in the 
habit of taking constant exercise till within a 
short time before his death, and was at last 
only prevented from appearing in public by an 
aoqddent with which he met in the streets. 
Orton in his ** Excelsior ” days, “ Who has ever 


read the works of this noble-hearted poet, 
without their having produced a grateful and 
refreshing influence, or without their flercer 
passions being softened and calmly elevated ? 
— ^None, surely ! 

“ Who has not felt that a loving brother is 
conversing with him when perusing his 
* Pleasures of Memory ; ’ or that a chaste son 
of nature, with a clas&ically-moulded mind, is 
their guide through * Italy ’ P 

” He has not written much, certainly, when 
we survey his long life ; — but we feel that a 
deeply pure and noble, an unostentatiously- 
Irind and loving spirit, has dictated every 
line with which he has blessed the world. 

“This poet's kindness and sympathy of 
heart are so deeply felt in his writings, as 
they have been displayed in his life. He has 
not attempted a flight into any wild imagi- 
native regions, but he has sought, and success- 
fully, to throw flowers of beauty over the 
rugged paths of man, and the ruins o’er which 
the Past has stalked and shattered with his 
destructive heel ! ” — See Beeton's “ Univ. 
Biog.” ; Maunder ; Chambers’ “ Cyo. Eng. 
Lit.” ; Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.” 


WILLIAM WOBDSWOBTH. 

“William Wordsworth was born on the 
7th of April, 1770, at Cockermouth, in Cum- 
berland. His parents were of the middle 
class, and designed him for the Church ; but 
poetry and new prospects turned him into 
another path. His pursuit through life was 
poetry, and his profession that of stamp- 
distributor for the Government, in the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. He made 
his first appearance as a poet in 1793, by the 
publication of a tliiu quarto volume, entitled 
* An Evening Walk ; an Epistle in Verse, ad- 
dressed to a Young Lady.’ In the same year 
he published ‘ Descriptive Sketches in Verse, 
taken during a Pedestrian Tour among the 
Alps,’ of which Coleridge thus writes in his 
‘ Biographia Literaria : ' — ‘ During the last of 
my residence at Cambridge, 1794, I became 
acquainted with Mr. Wordsworth’s first publi- 
cation, entitled “ Descriptive Sketches;” 
and seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an 
original poetic genius above the literary 
horizon more evidently announced.’ Two 
years after, the two poets, then personally 
unknown to each other, were brought together, 
at Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire. Coleridge 
was then in his twenty-fourth, and Words- 
worth in his twenty-sixth year. A congeniality 
of pursuit soon ripened into intimacy, and, in 
September, 1798, accompanied by Miss Words- 
worth, they made a tour in Germany. 

“Wordsworth’s next publication was the 
first volume of his ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ published 
just after he had left for the Continent, by 
Joseph Cottle, of Brist^ who purchased the 
copyright for thirty guineas. But it proved 
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a great failure, and Cottle was a loser by the 
bargain. The critics were very severe upon 
it. Jeffroy in the * Edinburgh,' Byron in his 

* English Bards and Scotch ]^viower8,' and 
James Smith in his ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ and 
others of less note in the literary world, all 
fired their shafts of reason and ridicule at 
him. Mady years, therefore, elapsed before 
Mr. Wordsworth again appeared as a poet. 
But ho was not idle ; for in the same year that 
witnessed the failure of hi^ * Lyrical Ballads,' 
he wrote his ‘ Peter Bell,* though ho kept it 
by him many years before he published it. 

“Wordsworth married, in the year 1803, 
Miss Mary Hutchinson, of Penrith, and settled 
among his beloved lakes — first at Grasmere, 
and afterward at Rydal Mount. Southey's 
subsequent retirement to the same beautiful 
country, and Coleridge’s visits to his brother 
poets, originated the name of the ‘Lake 
School of Poetry,’ by which the opponents of 
their principles and the critics of the * Edin- 
burgh Review ’ distinguished the three poets, 
whose names are so intimately connected. In 
1807, ho put forth two volumes of his poems, 
and in the autumn of 1814 appeared, in quarto 
form, the celebrated ' Excursion.’ It consists 
of skctc];^os of life and iiianners among the 
mountains, intermingled with moral and de- 
votional reflections. It is merely a part of a 
larger poem, which was to be entitled The 
Recluse,' and to be prefaced by a minor one, 
delineating the growth of the author's mind, 
published since his death under the name of 
‘ The Prelude.' ‘ The Recluse * was to bo 
' divided into throe i)arts — the ‘ Excursion * 
forms the second of these ; the first book of 
the first part is extant in manuscript, but the 
rest of the work was never completed. 

“ No sooner did the 'Excursion’ appear, than 
the critics wore down upon it with a vongoauco. 
' This will never do,’ was the memorable open- 
ing of the article in the * Edinburgh ' A few 
thought it ' would do,' and praised it ; but 
while it was still dividing the critics, ‘ Peter 
Bell ’ appeared, to throw among them yet 
greater differences of opinion. The deriders 
of the poet laughed still louder than before ; 
while his admirers believed, or affected to be- 
lieve, that it added to the author’s fame. 
Another publication the next year — ‘ The 
White Doe of Rylstono ’ — was even more 
severely handled by one party, while, with 

* the school,’ it found still greater favour than 
anything that he had written. In 1820, he 
published his noble series of ' Sonnets to the 
River Duddon,’ which contain some of his 
finest poetry. Two years after appeared his 

* Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ which were composed 
at the same time that Southey was writing his 
‘ History of the Church.’ 

. “ In 1831 he visited Scotland, and, on his 

way to the Lakes, had an affecting interview 
— ^the last he ever had — ^with Sir Walter, who 
was rapidly failing, and was about to set off 
for an Italuni blime. The evening of the 22nd 


September was a very ead one in his antique 
library. Lockhart was there, and Allan, the 
historical painter. Wordsworth was also 
feeble in he^th, and sat with a green shade 
over his eyes, and bent shoulders, between his 
daughter and Sir Walter. The conversation 
was melancholy, and Sir Walter remarked 
that Smollett and Fielding had both been 
driven abroad by declining health, and had 
never returned. Next morning ho loft Abbots- 
ford, and his guests retired with sorrowful 
hearts. Wordsworth has preserved a memento 
of his ovm feelings in a beautiful sonnet. In 

1833 he visited Staffa and Iona, ^'he year 

1834 was a sort of era in his life, by the 
publication of his complete works in four 
volumes. His friends, however, now began to 
fall around him. That year poor Coleridge bade 
adieu to his weary life. This must have 
touched many a chord of association in Words- 
worth’s heart. In 1836, his wife’s sister, and 
his constant friend and companion, died, and 
blow followed blow in fatal succossion. 

“ As if to console him for the loss of so 
many that were dear to his heart, worldly 
honours began to be heaped upon him. In 
1835, ' Blackwood's Magazine ’ came out 
strongly in his defence. In 1839, amid the 
acclamations of the students, lie received the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law from Oxford 
University. In 1842 he received a pension 
of J6300 a year, with permission to resign his 
office of stamp-distributor in favour of his 
son. Next year he was appointed to the 
laureateship loft vacant by the melancholy 
death of Southey. After this ho lived a quiet 
and dignified life at Rydal, evincing litilo 
apparent sympathy with the arduous duties 
and activities of the ovory-day world — a world 
which ho left, calmly and peacefully, at a good 
old age, on the 23rd of April, 1850. 

“ No author in the English language has so 
divided the critics as William Wordsworth. 
A few place him in the first class of our poets; 
while the large majority, certainly, of readers 
see nothing in his poetry that can fairly give 
him such a rank. Gladly would I add my 
humble testimony in unison with that of his 
ardent admirers, if I honestly could ; but, 
whether right or wrong, I cannot. I cheer- 
fully grant that his style is simple and often 
vigorous ; that his versification is smooth and 
easy; that his blank verse is manly and 
idiomatic; that he shows great power of 
minute and faithful description ; and that, 
throughout his poetry, may be found senti- 
ments of pure morality and deep wisdom, such 
as must ever q^ert a happy moral influenoe. 
And yet he never moves me ; there is no 
passion in him ; there seems to be a want of 
naturalness in most that he has written ; he 
never warms me to admiration, or melts me 
to tenderness. Southey himself has, to my 
mind, well expressed the real fault of both 
his mystical brethren ' Both Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, powerfully as they cau write, 
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profoundly as they tunudly think, have 
been 'betrayed into the same fault — ^that of 
making thinge easy of comprehension in them* 
selves, difficult to be comprehended by thoir 
way of stating them. Instead of going to the 
natural springs for water, they seem to like 
the labour of digging wells.’ 

** The following estimate of his character, 
from a recent critic, seems to me very just :- 7 - 
*His devotion to external nature had the 
power and persuasiveness of a passion; his 
perception of its most minute beauties was 
exquisitely fine ; and his portraitures, both of 
landscapes and figures, wore so distinctly out* 
lined as to impress them on the mind almost 
as vividly and deeply as the sight of them 
could have done. But ho was defective in the 
stronger passions, and hence, in spite of the 
minuteness of his portraitures of character, 
he failed to produce real human beings capable 
of stirring the blood; and what was even 
more serious, ho himself was incapacitated 
from feeling a genial and warm sympathy in 
the straggles of modern man, on whom he 
rather looked as from a distant height with 
the commiseration of some loftier nature. 
From the oharaotoristics enumerated arose the 
great faults of his works. His landscape 
paintings are often much too minute. He 
dwells too tediously on every small object and 
detail, and from his over-intense appreciation 
of them, which magnifies their importance, 
rejects ^1 extrinsic ornaments, and occa- 
sionally, though exceptionally, adopts a style 
bare and meagre, and ovou x»hrasGS tainted 
with moan associations. Hence all his per- 
sonages -—being without reality — fail to 
attract ; and oven liis strong domestic af- 
fections, and his love for everything pure and 
simple, do not give a sufficient human inter- 
est to his poems. His prolixity and tedious- 
ness are aggravated by a want of artistic skill 
in construction ; and it is owing to this that 
ho is most perfect in the sonnet, which ren- 
ders the development of these faults an im- 
possibility, while it gives free play to his 
naturally pure, tasteful, and lofty diction. 
His imagination was majestic; his fancy lively 
and sparkling ; and ho had a refined and Attic 
humour, which, however, he seldom oollod into 
exorcise/ — Cleveland’s “ Eng. Lit. 19th 
Cent.” 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

“ Samuel Taylor Coleridge, bora 1772, died 
1834 , ' the most imaginative o4 modem poets,’ 
was the son of the ]^v. John Coleridge, vicar 
of Ottezy, and was bom at that place in the 
year 1772. Losing his father in early life, he 
obtained, by the kindness of a friend, a pre- 
sentation to Christ Church Hospital, l^ndon. 
*I enjoyed/ he says, ‘the inestimable ad- 
vantage of a very sensible, though at the same 
time a vexy severe master, the Rev. James 


Bowyer, who early moulded my taste to tho 
preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer 
and Theocritus to Virgil, and again of Virgil 
to Ovid, &Q.* He made extraordinary ad- 
vances in scholarship, and amassed a vast 
variety of miscellaneous knowledge, but in 
that random, desultory manner which through 
life prevented him from acoompltihing what 
his groat abilities qualified him for achieving. 
His reputation at Christ Church promised a 
brilliant caroor at Cambridge, which university 
he entered in 1790, in his nineteenth yeax. In 
1794 he became acquainted with tho poet 
Southey, then a* student at Boliol College, 
Oxford, and a warm friendship soon ripened 
between them ; and at Bristol they formed 
tho resolution, along with a third poet, Lovell, 
of founding what they ternjed a Pantisocrasy, 
or a republic of pure freedom, on tho banks 
of tho Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania. In 1795 
tho three poets married three sisters, the 
Misses Fricker, of Bristol, and thus the whole 
pantisocratic scheme was upset. 

“ After his marriage, Coleridge settled at 
Clovedon, near Bristol, and projected many 
plans of industrious occupation in the fields 
of literature; but he soon became tired of 
this retreat, and removed to Bristol, where he 
vras materially aided in hia designs of publica- 
tion by that most generous and sympathising* 
publisher, Joseph Cottle. He first started a 
weekly political paper, called tho ‘ Watchman,* 
most of which he wrote himself ; but from his 
indolent irregularity, tho work stopped at the 
tenth number. Failing in this, he retired, in 
tho latter part of 1706, to a cottage in Nether 
Stowoy, in Somersetshire, on the grounds of 
his friend and benefactor, Mr. Poolo, and near 
I Mr. Wordsworth. Ho was at this time in tho 
habit of contributing verses to ono of the 
London papers, as a means of subsistonco ; 
and it was while residing here that the greater 
part of his poems were composed, though 
many were not published till later : these were 
his * Lyrical Ballads,’ ‘ Christabol,’ tho ‘ An- 
cient Mariuer,’ and his tragedy of ‘ Remorse.’ 

“In 1798 he was enabled, through the 
munificence of Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, to 
travel in Germany, and to study at some of 
its famed universities. Ho was very indus- 
trious in the study of tho literature and 
philosophy of that country, and may bo con- 
sidered as the introducer of Gorman philosophy 
to the notice of British scholars. After his 
return from Germany, Coleridge settled with 
his family at Keswick, in Cumberland, near 
tho ‘ Lakes,’ in which region Wonlsworth and 
Sonthey resided, and hence the appellation of 
‘ Lake Foots,’ given to these three individuals. 
In the meantime, his habit of opium-eating, 
into which he had been sedaoed from its ap- 
parent medicinal effects, bad gained tremen- • 
donsly. upon him, .and had undermined his 
health. There is no poxtioii of literary history 
more sad than that which reveals the tyran- 
nical power which that dreadful habit had 
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over him, and his repeated bat Tain atooggles 
to overcome it. It made him its victim^ and 
held him, bound hand and foot, with a giant's 
strength. In oonsequenco of his enfeebled 
health, he went to Malth in 1804, and returned 
in 1806. fVom this period till about 1816, 
he led a sort of wandering life, sometimes 
with one friend and sometimes with another, 
and much of the time separated from his 
family, supporting himself by lecturing, pub- 
lishing, and writing for the London papers. 
The great defect in his charaoter was the want 
of resoluteness of will. He saw that his pemi- 
cious habit was destro^dng his own happiness, 
and that of those dearest to him, entangling 
him in meanness, deceit, and dishonesty, and 
yet he had not the strength of will to break it 
off. 

“ In 1816 he placed himself under the care 
of Mr. Gillmun, a physmian in Highgato, 
London, and with his generous ‘ family he re- 
sided till his death. Most of his prose works 
he published between the years 1817 and 1825 
— ^the two * Lay iSermons,* the * Biographia 
Literaria,* the ‘ Friend,' in three volumes, and 
the * Aids to Befloction,’ and the * Constitution 
of the Church and State.' After his death, 
which toqjc place on the 25th of July, 1834, 
collections were made of his * Table Talk,' and 
other * Literary Itemains.' 

“ Few men have exerted a greater influenoc 
upon the thinking mind of the ninotoenth 
century than Samuel Taylor Coleridge, whether 
we regard his poetry or his prose writings. He 
wrote, however, for. the scholastic few rather 
than for the reading many. Honco he has 
never become what may be called a popular 
writer, and never will bo. But if ho exerted 
not BO great an influence upon the popular 
mind directly, ho did indirectly .through those 
who have studied and admired his works, and 
have themselves popularized his own recondite 
conceptions. His * Aids to Beflection in the 
Formation of a Manly Character* is a book 
full of wisdom, of sound Christian morality, 
and of the most just observations on life and 
duty; and from his ‘Series of Essays — ^the 
Friend,' might bo culled gems of rich, and 
beautiful, and profound thought that would 
make a volume of priceless worth. His poetry 
unites groat vividness of fancy to a lofty 
elevation of moral feeling and unsurpassed 
melody and versification ; but then much of 
it must be said to bo obscure. He himself, 
in fact, admits this, when he says, in a later 
edition of one of his poems, that where he 
appears uninteUigible, ‘the deficiency is in 
the reader.’ Still, there is enough that is 
clear left to delight, instruct, and exalt the 
mind ; and few authors have left to the 
world, both in prose and poetry, so mnoh 
deUcious and invigorating food on which the 
worn spirit may feed with pleasure and profit, 
and gain renewed strength for the conflicts of 
the world, as this i^oBophio poet and poetic 
philoeophw» • 


“ In conversation, Coleridge pariaonlarly 
shone. Here, probably, he never' had his 
equal, so that he gained the title of the 
* Great Conversationalist.’ * It is deeply to 
be regretted,’ says an admiring critic, ' that 
his noble genius was, to a great extent, 
frittered away in conversation, which he 
could pour forth, unpremeditatedly, for 
hours, in uninterrupted streams of vivid, 
dazzling, original thinking.’ ' Did you ever 
hear me preach P * said Coleridge to Lamb, 
‘I never hoard you do anything else,’ was 
his friend’s reply. Certainly through this 
medium ho watered with his instructions a 
largo circle of disoiploship ; but what trea- 
sures of thought has the world lost by his 
unwillingness to moke his pen the mouthpiooe 
of his mind ! ” — Cleveland’s “ Eng. Lit. 19th 
Cent." See AUibono’s " Crit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit." ; GilfiUan’s " Literary Gallery." 


ROBEBT SOUTHEY. 

Robert Southey, bom at Bristol, 1774^ 
died * at Keswick, Cumberland, 1843; an 
eminent English poet and gouoral writer, was 
the son of a lineiidraper at Bristol, and was 
sent to Westminster School in 1788, from 
which establishment he was dismissed four* 
years afterwards, in consequence of having 
written a sarcastic attack upon the system of 
corporal punishment pursu^ in the school. 
Ho was, however, entered of Baliol College, 
Oxford, it being intended that ho should tako 
holy orders. For this pursuit ho himself had 
little sympathy ; indeed, ho was quite un- 
qualified for it, being then a soeptio both in 
politics’ and religiom At Oxford he declared 
that ho learned only two things — to row and 
to swim ; but, even while there, that literary 
industry, which is almost without a parallel, 
became a habit with him. About a year after 
leaving Oxford, ho made the acquaintance of 
Coleridge, and the two poets married on the 
samo day two sisters. After supporting him- 
self for a short time by lecturing on history, 
in Bristol, ho sold his poem, entitled “ Joan 
of Arc,” to Cottle, the Bristol bookseller, for 
fifty guineas. His maternal uncle, the Rev. 
Mr. Hill, chaplain of the British factory at 
Lisbon, at whose expense Southey had been 
kept at Oxford, visited England shortly after 
his nephew’s first appearance as a poet, and 
endeavoured to induce him to enter the 
Church : but although Southey had by this 
time become reconciled to her doctrines, he 
steadily refused to take orders. On his unble’s 
return to Lisbon, Southey acoompanied, and 
remained in Spain and Portugal during six 
months. In 1796 he produced “ Letters from 
Spain and Portugal ; " and in the following 
year entered himself - as a student of the law 
at Gray’s Inn. He wrote to his publisher, 
“ 1 advance with suflScient rapidity in BhufiE- 
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•ioneaiid ‘Madoo.’ I hope to finish my poem 
and begin my praotiee in about two years." 
At the end of this time the poem was com- 
pleted, but the law was given up as imprac- 
ticable. After a second visit to Lisbon, he 
obtained, upon his return to England, an 
appointment as private secretary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland ; but 
in six months the poet relinquished what ho 
called "a foolish office and a good salary." 
This was in 1801, and with this year dates 
his entrance upon literature as a profession. 
He obtained sufficient employment from the 
booksellers, and after making several success- 
ful appearances as an author, he, in 1804, 
settled at Greta HaU, near Keswick, Cum- 
berland, whore the remaining years of his life 
were passed. In 1807 he received a pension 
from the Government; in 1813 he succeeded 
Mr. Pye as poet laureate ; and under the 
ministry of Sir Robert Feel, a second pension 
of J8300 per annum was bestowed upon him. 
He was at the same time ofl[ered a baronetcy 
by Sir Robert ; but this Southey declined, 
because too poor to support the dignity. He 
lost his first wife in 1837, and two years later 
was united to Miss Caroline Bowles,' the 
poetess. He was the author of more than one 
hundred volumes of poetry, history, travels, 
Ac. ; and, moreover, produced one hundred 
and twenty-six papers of various lengths, 
upon history, biography, politics, and general 
literature. The principal efforts of his life of 
unwearied industry were, " Joan of Arc " ; 

Madoo " ; “ Thalaba, the Pestroyer " ; The 
Curse of Kehama," poems : the lives of Nelson, 
Bunyan, John Wesley, Kirke White, prefixed 
to his “ Remains ; " the History of the 
Peninsular War, of Brazil, and of Portugal; 
" Sir Thomas More ; or. Colloquies upon the 
Church "The Doctor ” ; and essays moral 
and political. His " Life and Correspondence," 
edited by his son, were published in 1850. His 
son-in-law, the Rev. J. Wood Warter, also 
gave to the public his commonplace books. — 
See Shaw's " Hist. Eng. Lit." ; Chambers' 
"Cyc. Eng. Lit."; “Life of Southey," by 
Warter. 


CHARLES LAMB. 

Charles Lamb, bom in London, 1774 ; died 
at Edmonton, 1834 ; a distinguished English 
essayist and humorist, was the son of a clerk 
to Mr. Salt, a bencher of the Inner Temple, in 
which legal stronghold he first saw the light. 
He was sent at an early age to Christ’s Hos- 
Xdtal, where Coleridge was his schoolfellow. 
Reared in the very heart of the metropolis, he 
throughout life evinced a strong perception of 
the splendour, squalidness, excitement, and 
oddities of the great world of London. “ I 
often shed tears," he said, “in tne motley 
Strand, for fulness of joy at so much life." 
An impediment in Ids' speech prevented his 


gaining an exhibition at the university, and, 
in 1792, he become a clerk in the India House, 
a post he retained during thirty-three years. 
With the exception of one terrible circum- 
stance, his life was very uneventfulb In 1796 
his sister, worn out by constant toil at her 
needle, took her mother's life in an uncon- 
trollable fit of frenzy. He first appeared as 
an author in a small book of poems, published 
iu conjunction with Coleridge and Lloyd. Al- 
though this was Bovoroly handled by the 
“Anti- Jacobin,” Lamb was not deterred from 
authorship ; for, some time afterwords, he 
produced a drama, entitled “ John Woodvill." 
His delightful “ Essays of Elia," upon wliich 
his fame mainly rests, were first printed iu 
the " London Magazine." Ho was highly 
esteemed by a large intellectual circle, among 
which may be named his life-long friend 
Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Southey, Rogers, and 
Talfourd. The last gentleman published 
“Lamb’s Letters," and “Final Memorials," 
in 1848 ; and those who would fully appreciate 
his captivating essays, and morsels of auto- 
biography scattered through his writings, 
should consult these tributes to a genial and 
estimable man. His complete works include 
two volumes of verse, the " Essays of Elia," 
and “ Specimens of English Dramatic Poets 
who lived about the time of Shakspere." The 
“Farewell to Tobacco," “Essay on Roast 
Pig,’* “Christ’s Hospital Thirty Years Ago," 
and the “Old Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn," 
may bo mentioned as reprosontative bits of 
his refined, quaint, easy humour. In one of 
his last essays of “ Elia," he records his 
feelings on being released from drudgery at 
the India House, in a delightful manner. The 
paper is called “ The Superannuated Man ; " 
and the event happened in 1825. His death 
was the consequence of what was at first 
thought but a slight accident. For quaint, 
geni^, and unconventional humour, Lamb 
has, perhaps, never been excelled — See Shaw’s 
“ Hist. Eng. Lit." ; Professor Spalding ; 
Beeton’s “ Diet. Univ. Biog." ; Chambers* 
“ Cyc. Eng. Lit." 


WILLIAM SOTHEBY. 

William Sotheby, bom in London, 1757 ; 
died 1833 ; an English writer, who, after 
serving as an officer in the 10th Dragoons, 
retired to his estate near Southampton, where, 
as well as in London at a subsequent period, he 
devoted his leisure to literature. He produced 
some tragedies and poems, and translated 
Wioland’s “ Oberon," the “ Georgies " of 

VirgO, and Homer’s “ Biad " and “ Odys- 

___ »» 


W TT.T.TAM LISLE BOWLES. 

- William liala Bowlaii, bom 1762, died 
1850, the aon of tbo Bev. William Thomaa 
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Bowlest Tioar of KingVSattoii, Northampton- 
flhire, was bom at l^at place on the* 25th of 
September, 1762. In 1766 he was placed on 
the Wykeham foundation at Winchester, under 
Dr. Joseph Warton. Naturally a timid, diffi- 
dent boy, he ever expressed a grateful obliga- 
tipn to the kind encourgement he received 
from that eminent man, who sympathized very 
cordially with any manifestations of poetic 
talents. During his* last year at Winchester, 
he was at the head of the school, and in con- 
sequence* of this distinction he was elected, in 
1781, a scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
In 1783 ho gained the chancellor's prize for 
Latin verse, the subject being Calpe Ohsessa^ 
‘^The Siege of Gibraltar.* In 1789 ho pub- 
lished twenty of his beautiful sonnets, which 
were followed in the same year by ‘ Verses to 
John Howard, on his State of the Prisons and 
Lazarettos,* and in 1790 by *Tho Grave of 
Howard.* These and other poetical works 
wore collected in 1796, and so well were they 
received, that repeated editions were pub- 
lished. 

“ In 1797 ho was married to Magdalen, 
daughter of the Kov. Charles Wake, pre- 
bendary of Westminster. She died some years 
before hjm, leaving no children. Having en- 
tered- the ministry, he obtained the vicarage 
of Bromhill in 1804, which was his constant 
residence for nearly a quarter of a century. 
In the latter part of his life ho resided at 
Salisbury, whore ho died on the 7th of April, 
1850. 

It would bo difficult to enumerate all of 
Mr. Bowles’s publications : but the following 
are his principal poems. * The Battle of tho 
Nile,* published in 1799 ; ‘ The Sorrows of 
Switzerland,* in 1801 ; *■ Tlio Spirit of Dis- 
covery, or Conquest of Ocean,* in 1805 ; ‘ The 
Missionary of tho Andes,* in 1815 ; ‘ The 
Grave of tho Last Saxon,* in 1822 ; ‘ St. John 
in Patmos,* in 1832. His last poetical com- 
positions were contained in a volume published 
in 1837, entitled * Scones and Shadows of 
Days Departed, a Narrative ; accompanied 
by Pooms of Youth, and somo other poems of 
Melancholy and Fancy, in tho Journey of Life 
from Youth to Age.* He also printed several 
editions of a pleasing little volume of simple 
poetry, entitled ‘ The Village Verse-Book,’ 
written to excite in the youthful mind the 
first feelings of religion and humanity, from 
familiar rural objects. 

“ In 1807, Mr. Bowles edited ‘ Tho Works 
of Alexander Pope, in Verso and Prose,* in 
ten volumes; and in this labour (it would 
seem not of love) ho displayed, as editor, what 
is rather a singular phenomenon in the literary 
world, prepossessions adverse to the claims 
and merits of his author. He laid down this 
proposition as a universal truth, Hhat all 
images drawn from what is beautiful or sub- 
lime in the works of nature, are more beautiful 
and sublime than an^ images drawn from aH; 
and that thqy are therefore, per se, more 


poetical.’ The truth of this dogma was of 
course warmly disputed," and Campbell, Byron, 
and others entered into the contest in behalf 
of Pope. The latter, doubtless, had the 
better of tho argument : a pyramid may 
raise as strong emotions in the breast as the 
mountain ; and, as Byron said, a ship in the 
wind, with all sails set, is a more poetical 
object than ‘ a hog in the wind,’ though the 
hog is all nature, and tho ship all art. 

“ Mr. Bowles is probably more indebted for 
his fame to his Sonnets than to any of his other 
writings. Of these, Mr. Hallam, in an ad- 
dress recently delivered at tho anniversary of 
tho Boyal Society of Literature, thus speaks : 
‘The Sonnets of Bowles may be reckoned 
among the first fruits of a new era in poetry. 
They came in an ago when a commoiiplooe 
facility in rhyming on tho one hand, and an 
almost uonsonsical affectation in a now school 
on tho other, had lowered tho standard So 
much, that critical judges spoke of English 
poetry as of something nearly extinct, and 
disdained to road what they were sure to 
disapprove. In these sonnets there was ob- 
served a grace of expression, a musicol versi- 
fication, and especially an air of melancholy 
tenderness, so congenial to tho poetical tom- 
porameut, which still, after sixty years of a 
more propitious period than that whioh im- 
mediately preceded their publication, preserves 
for their author a highly respcetablo position 
among our poets.* ** — Cleveland’s “ JEng. lit. 
19 tb Cent.** See Allibone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit.** ; Chambers* “ Cyc, Eng. Lit.** 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. ' 

Walter Savage Landor, bom 1775, died 
1864. His father was a gentleman of good 
family and wealthy circumstances residing in 
Warwickshire. Tho son entered Rugby at an 
early ago, and thence proceeded to Trinity 
College, Oxford, like many others who have 
taken important literary positions, he left the 
university without a degree ; and though in- 
tended at first for tho army, and afterwards 
for the bar, he declined both professions, and 
throw himself into literature, with tho assist- 
ance oi a liberal allowance from his father. 
In 1795 his first work— a volume of poems — 
appeared, followed corly in tho present century 
by a translation into Latin of *• Gobir,* one of 
his own English poems. Landor had no small ^ 
facility in classical composition, and he ap-* 
peared to have the power of transporting 
himself into the times and sentiments of 
Greece and Rome. This is still more dearly 
seen in tho * Heroic Idylls * (1820), in Latin 
verse ; and the reproduction of Greek thought 
in * The Hellenics * is one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts of its kind. At the death 
of his father, the poet found himseR in pos- 
session of an extensive estate, but longing for 
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a life of greater freedom and less monotony than 
tiiat of an English ooun'^ry gentleman, he sold 
his patrimony, and took up hia abode on the 
continent, where he resided during the rest 
of his life, with occasional visits to his native 
country. The republican spirit which led him 
to take part as a volunteer in the Spanish 
rising of 1808 continued to burn fiercely to 
the last. He even went so far as to defend 
tyrannicide, and boldly offered a pension to 
the widow of any one who would murder a 
despot. Between 1820 and 1830 he was en- 
gaged upon his greatest work, * Imaginary 
Conversations of literary Men and States- 
men.’ This was followed in 1831 by ‘ Poems,’ 

* Letters by a Conservative,* * Satire on Sa- 
tirists * (1836), ‘ Fentamoron and Pentalogue * 
(1837), and a long series in prose and poetry, 
of which the chief are the * Hellenics,* en- 
larged and completed, ‘ Dry Sticks Fagoted,’ 
and ‘The Last Fruit off an old Tree.* He 
resided towards the close of his life at Bath ; 
but some four or five years before his death a 
libel on a lady, for which ho was. condemned 
to pay heavy damages, drove him again from 
his country, and he retired to his Italian 
homo near Florence, and there in serene old 
age ‘ the Nestor of English poets,* one of the 
last literary links with the age of the French 
Bepublic, passed quietly away. He died on 
the 17th of September, 1804, an exile from 
his country, misunderstood, from the very 
individuality of his genius, by the majority of 
his countrymen, but highly appreciated by 
those who could rightly estimate the works 
he has loft behind him. 

“It has been well said of the author of 
‘ Imaginary Conversations,* that no writer 
presents ‘a.^ remarkable an instance of the 
strength and weakness of the human understand- 
ing.* Landor was a man of refined tastes and 
cultured mind. A gentleman by birth, every 
lino of his writings gives proofs of the learned 
and polished intellect. But unhappily his 
great powers wore marred by the hoedlessncss 
and rashness of his disposition, strong, pas- 
sions, and an unrestrained will. There is no 
regard for the thoughts and feelings of others. 
He, therefore, is too fond of paradox and 
unfounded assertion. His opinion must bo 
received, because it is his ; he runs against 
every one else, and believes what no one else 
bdievoB, and scouts those ideas which have 
received universal assent. Thus, Napoleon 
Buonaparte was a man of no genius ; Alficri 
* the greatest man that Europe has seen ; Pitt 
was a poor creature, and Fox a charlatan. It 
was this unhappy inconsistency, paradox, and 
vrilfnlness, which prevented his writings ob- 
taining that position which was their due. 
His stylo is nervous and graceful. In the 

* Imaginary Conversations’ the tones and 
manners of the age or individual are well 
rendered, and the whole work is evidently that 
of a man deeply in earnest, yet wanting in that 
gentleness, oonsideratoness, .and prudence. 


which are required in a really valuable pro- 
duction.’’— Slew’s “Hist. Eng. lit.,” pp. 
459, 460. 


THOMAS MOOEE. 

Thomas Moore, bom at Dublin, 1789 ; died 
1852, a oelebratod poet, was the son of a 
small tradesman dt Dublin, and after receiving 
some education at a school in the same city, 
was entered of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1794. Ho had already commenced rhyme- 
making, and had inserted two poems in a 
Dublin Magazine. His collegiate career was 
somewhat distinguished ; but being of the 
Eoman Catholic faith, ho was not permitted 
to take honours. About 1799 he wont to 
London, a.nd entered himself of the Middle 
Temple, with the view of adopting the law as 
his profession. In 1801 ho produced the 
“ Odes of Anacreon,” which he had composed 
while at college, and in the following year the 
“ Poetical Works of the late Thomas Little,” 
a collection of lyrics in imitation of Catullus. 
He now began to bo introduced to the fashion- 
able circle in which, throughout his after-life, 
ho sought to move. Through the in^uonce of 
Lord Moira he was, in the following year, 
appointed to a post nt Bermuda ; but finding, 
on his arrival, that the situation was dis- 
tasteful to him, heroturiiod almost immediately. 
Ho pursued his homeward journey throughout 
the United States, and visited Now York, 
Virginia, Boston, Niagara, and Quebec. Soon 
after his arrival in England, ho put forth his 
“Odes and Epistles,** which being severely 
criticised by Jeflfroy, led to the “bloodless 
duel” between hiinnolf and that gentleman, 
satirized by Byrori in his “ English Bards 
and Scotch Eeviewers.” At this period he 
was much courted by the noble and the 
fashionable, and was a constant guest at 
Holland and Lansdown Houses. lie hod a 
sweet voice, and being a good musician, was 
in the habit of singing the melodies of bis 
native land with much success at aristocratic 
reunions. This fact led to his engaging him- 
self to write a series of Irish inelodies, the 
accompaniments to which were to bo adapted 
from Irish airs by Sir John Stevenson. This 
task was not completed until 1834. Of a 
similar ohoractor were his “ National Airs ” 
and “ Sacred Songs.** In 1812, his friend 
Mr. Perry, editor of the “Morning Chronicle,” 
negotiate on his behalf with the Messrs. 
Longman the sale of a quarto volume of 
poems, for which Moore was to receive 3,000 
guineas. Five years afterwards, this poem 
appeared under the title of “ Ijolla Eookh,” 
and was immediately highly successful. This 
brilliant composition was something quite 
new to the public, who were captivated with 
its rich oolouring, its melody, and its oriental 
spirit. The “Fudge Family in Paris” was 
Mb next work, and tvas the result of a visit 
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to the French capital, made in company with 
Mr. Bogm. He soon afterwards learned that 
his depnty at Bermuda, after keeping back 
from him Ihe proper receipts of his office, 
had made free with the proceeds of a ship 
and cargo deposited in his hands.” For 
this, Doctors* Commons made a claim upon 
him to the amount of j 66,000. The poet’s 
friends proffered assistance; but he honour- 
ably resolved to pay off the claitn out of the 
earnings of his pen. The remaining years 
of his life may bo described as an untiring 
pursuit of poetry, prose, and fashionable 
society. As Byron said, he dearly loved a 
lord, and was never so happy as when he was 
in the presence of a noble. The simple enu- 
meration of his chief productions will show, 
however, that ho did not trifle with or neglect 
the magnificent gifts with which nature had 
endowed him. During the subsequent twenty 
years he laboured incessantly, and gave to the 
world, among others, ”Tho Loves of the 
Angels,” a poem; “ The Epicurean,” a prose- 
poetical romance; ” Fables of the Holy Al- 
liance;” “Memoirs of Captain Bock;” “The 
Summer FtHo ; ” ” The Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ; ” The History of Ireland; ” and 
“ The Tiife of Sheridan.” Some time pre- 
viously to the year 1821, Lord Byron entrusted 
Moore with his manuscript autobiography, 
which was to bo iiubhshod for Moore’s benefit, 
but not until after Byron’s death. In 1821 
Moore sold the MS. to Murray, and engaged 
to edit it for the sum of 2,000 guineas. In 
1821! Byron died, but Lady Byron, deeming 
that the publication of the autobiography 
was calculated to injure the character of her 
husband and his family, offered to repay to Mr. 
Murray the sum ho had advanced to Moore. 
This the poet would not accede to ; but, after 
some altercation, Moore himself repaid the 
sum he had ol>tainod from the publisher, and 
the MS. was burnt. Ho, however, wrote a “Life 
of Byron” for the Messrs. Longman for alike 
sum. As a poet, he displayed grace, pathos, 
tenderness, and a luxuriant unagination ; his 
melody was tender and flowing, but it was 
deficient in power and naturalness. His 
hterary merits obtained for him, in 1835, a 
pension of .£300 per annum. The “Irish 
Melodies ” and “ Lalla Bookh ” have passed 
through many editions, and are still ex- 
ceedingly popular. During the last years of 
his life, Moore was engaged in completing a 
collected edition of his poetical works, which 
was published after his death. His character 
was vain, but kindly, and many proofs of his 
goodness of heart appear in the “Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Thomas Moore,” 
edited by Earl Bussell in 1855. — Shaw’s 
“Hist. Eng. lit.”; Dr. Angus’s “Handbook 
of Eng. lit.” ; E^l Bussell’s “ Memoirs of 
Moore ; ’’^Chambers’s “ Cyo« Eng. lit.;” Fro- 
fc)Caov Spalding. 


JOHN HOOKOAM FBEBE. 

John Hookham fVere, bom 1769, died 1846, 
a friend of Canning, .whom he assisted in the 
paper called “The Anti- Jacobin,*’ was Ohargd 
d’ Affaires in Spain with Gener^ Moore, and 
afterwards Besidont at Malta, where he died, 
aged 77. Ho was the author of the onoe 
celebrated satiric poem, published in 1817, 
entitled “Prospectus and Specimen of Sn 
intended National Work by William and 
Bobert Whistlocraft, Ac.” It was written in 
“ oUava rima,” and was a clever burlesque of 
romantic writings, with hero and there a 
touch of real poetry. It was the model on 
which Byron wrote his “Beppo.” He was 
also the author of the “ War Song of Brun- 
nonbnrg,” published by Ellis as a fourteontb 
century production, but reaUy written by the 
author when at school at Eton, during the 
great discussion on the “ Bowloy Poems,” by 
Chattorton. Frero, also, made on admirable 
translation into English verso of the “ Achar- 
nians,” “Knights,” “ Birds,” and “Frogs” 
of Ariatoplmnos, which was printed at Midta. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. - 

Thomas Campbell, born at Glasgow 1777, 
died at Boulogne 1811, one of the most 
chaste of modern poets, was the youngest of 
a family consisting of eleven sons and daugh- 
ters. After passing through tho University 
of Glasgow, in which ho excelled os a Greek 
scholar, ho wont to Edinburgh, where, in , 
1799, ho published his “ Pleasures of Hope,” 
which Byron, who ought to bo a judge, pro- 
nounced to bo “ one of tho most beautiful 
didactic poems in the language.” It, how- 
ever, has some of tho faults of a juvenile 
performance, notwithstanding the splendour 
of its diction, and tho fervour with which it 
is throughout imbued. The iirodts arising 
from this performance enabled him to visit 
the Continent. During this tour he had a 
view from a distance ot the battle of 
Hohonlindcn, which ho afterwards celebrated 
in his epic poem of that name. On his re- 
turn to Edinburgh he continued to write, but 
in 1803 removed to London, where ho began 
to pursue literature as a profession. In 1806 
ho received from the Fox Ministry a pension 
of M200 a year, which he enjoyed for life. 
In 1809 he published his “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” wMoh Lord Jeffrey pronounced 
“ a polished and pathetic poem in the old 
style of English pathos and poetry.” It is 
unquestionably superior to the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” in purity of diction, and in every 
other quality its equal. In 1820 he beoame 
the editor of tho “ New Monthly MagaEine,” 
which post he held till 1880. In 1824 ap- 
peared his Theodorio,” a poem of great 
sweetness, though deficient in power. In 
1831 he eatabUshed the “Metropolitan Maga- 
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sine,” which he mana^d only a short time. 
In 1842 he published his ” Pilgrim of 
Glencoo,” which did not raise his poetical 
character above the point it already had at- 
tained. Daring ]i^s intervals of repose from 
severer duties, ho occasionally produced smaller 
effusions, which, from their strength and 
beauty, have long kept possession of the 
popular mind. His lyrics are, perhaps, the 
noblest bursts of poetical feeling, fervour, 
and enthusiasm, that have ever flashed from 
any poet. Campbell, also, wrote several 
prose biographies and other works. He was 
eleoted twice to the Lord Rectorship of 
Glasgow University, and took an active part 
in forming the London University, now Uni- 
versity College, which ho indeed claimed the 
merit of* originating. His body rests in 
Westminster Abbey, where, near the centre 
of the Poet's Corner, there is a marble statue 
of him by Marshall. — Shaw's “Hist. Eng. 
Lit.” ; Dr. Angus's “ Handbook” ; Beoton's 
“Diet. Univ. Biog.” ; Allibono’s “Crit. Diet. 
Eng. Lit.” 


MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis, bom in London, 
1775, died at sea 1818, an English novelist, 
was the son of a wealthy man, who was 
Deputy Soorotary-at-War. After studying at 
Christchurch, ho went to Germany, where ho 
became acquainted with Gbthe, and imbibed 
a taste for the mysterious and the tragic. The 
best-known of his romances is the “ Monk,*' 
first published in 1794, a work charged with 
horrors and libertinism of spirit. Ho was, 
novortholess, u kind and charitable man, as 
was evidenced by his treatment of the slaves 
upon the Jamaica estates ho inherited from 
his father. Ho was a fluent versifier, and his 
“ Alonzo the Bravo ” is still found to contain 
interest. In 1812 ho produced a drama 
entitled “ Timour the Tartar," and subse- 
quently a work called “ Residence in the 
West Indies,” since reprinted in Murray’s 
Home and' Colonial Library. 


WALTER SCOTT. 

Walter Scott was bom in Edinburgh in 
1771, died 18.12. His mother was daughter 
of Dr. Rutherford, Professor of Medicine in 
the University of that city. By both sides 
he was connected with those ancient Border 
families whose deeds and ohoracters his 
genius was to make immortal. A weakly 
oonstitntion, and a lameness which he con- 
tracted in early life, induced his friends to 
send him into country, and his boyhood 
was spent near ICelso, witMn reach of many 
of the scenes which he has enshrined in his 
writings. YThenbut thirteen years of age he 
read Percy's “Reliques,” and that work 


acted upon his fancy as Spenser’s “Fairy 
Queen” acted upon the fancy of Cowley, 
exciting an intense love for poetry, and es- 
pecially for poetry of the ballad form. At 
the High School of Edinburgh, and at the 
University, he gained no great character for 
scholarship, being averse to Greek, addicted 
to athletic sports, and fond of miscellaneous 
reading. He acquired, however, a taste for 
German literature, which was then beginning, 
under the patronage of Henry Maokenzie, 
the author of tho “Man of Feeling,” to 
attract attention. Afterwards, among his 
first literary productions, he published, in 
1796, translations of Burger’s “ Lonore ” and 
“The Wild Huntsman." At Gilslond he 
became acquainted with Miss Carpenter, 
whom ho married. Tho young couple retired 
from Edinburgh to reside at Lasswade, and 
Scott’s life was henceforth ono of severe 
study. In 1799 appeared his translation of 
“ Gotz of the Iron Hand," and the same 
year he obtained tho appointment of Sheriff- 
substitute of Selkirkshire, worth about JBSOO 
a year. Scott now made some of his raids^ 
as he called them, into tho districts of Liddes- 
dale and Annandalo, in continuation of a 
plan ho had already formed for qollecting 
Border ballads. In 1802 tho result appeared 
in tho publication of the “ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border."' In the care with which 
this work was compiled, containing, as it did, 
some forty pieces never before published, and 
in the wide and picturesque learning with 
which tho whole was illustrated, might have 
been seen the germs of that taste for romantic 
poetry, as well as for antiquarian lore, 
which was soon to make him, in those fields, 
the first man of his country or ago. He next 
edited tho romance of “ Sir Tristram,” which 
ho supposed to have boon written by Thomas 
the Rhymer, who flourished about 1280. 
This talo he illustrated with a commentary, 
and completed by adding a number of linos in 
imitation of the original. He now changed 
his residence to Ashostiol on tho Tweed, and 
in 1805 published “Tho Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” the first of those works which 
were to exorcise such influence on our later 
literature. The success of this volume was 
immense, and it suggested to Scott that 
poetry was his calling rather than the bar. — 
Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.” ; Dr. Angus’s 
“ Handbook *’ ; Chambers’s “ Cyc. Eng. Lit.” ? 
Maunder's “ Biog. Diet." ; Beoton's “ Diet. 
Univ. Biog.” ; “ life of Sir Walter Scott,” by 
J. G. Lockart ; Washington Irving’s Sketch 
of his Yisit to Abbotsford. 


GEORGE GORDON, IDRD BYRON. 

“ George Gordon, Lord Byron, was bom is 
London in 1788, and was the son of an 
unprincipled profligate and of a Scottish 
heiiesB of ancient and iUnstrious extraction. 
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l)at of a temper so passionate and uncon- 
trolled, that it reached, in its capricious 
alternations of fondness and violence, very 
nearly to the limit of insanity. Her dowry 
was speedily dissipated by her worthless 
husband; and the lady, with her boy, was 
obliged to retire , to Aberdeen, where they 
lived for several years in very straitened circum- 
stances. The future poet inherited from his 
motlier a susceptibility almost morbid, which 
such a kind of early training must have still 
further aggravated. His personal beauty was 
remarkable ; but that fatality that seemed to 
poison in him all the good gifts of fortune and 
nature, in giving him * a head that sculptors 
loved to model,* afflicted him with a slight 
malformation in one of his feet, which was 
over a source of pain arid mortification to his 
vanity. Ho was about eleven years old when 
the death of his grand-uncle, a strange, eccen- 
tric, and misanthropic recluse, made him heir- 
presumptive to tlio baronial title of one 
of the most ancient cU'istocratic houses in 
England — a house which had figured in our 
history from the time of the Crusades, and 
had boon for several generations notorious 
for the vices, and even crimes, of its reprasen- 
tativort.* With the title ho inherited largo, 
though embarrassed estates, and the noble 
picturosciuo residence of Newstoad Abbey, 
near Nottingham. This sudden change in the 
J)oy's prospo(5ts of course relieved both mother 
and child from the pressure of almost sordid 
poverty; and ho was sent first to Harrow 
School, and afterwards to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. At school he distinguished him- 
self by his moody and passionate character, 
and by the romantic intensity of his youthful 
friendships. Precocious in everything, he had 
already felt with morbid violence the senti- 
ment of love. At college he became no- 
torious for the irregularities of his conduct, 
for his contempt of academical discipline, and 
for his friendship with several young men of 
splendid talents but sceptical principles. Ho 
was a greedy, though desultory reader, and 
his imagination appears to have been es- 
pecially attracted to Oriental history and 
travels. 

It was while at Cambridge that Byron 
made his first literary attempt in the publica- 
tion of a small volume of fugitive poems, 
-entitled * Hours of Idleness, by Lord Byron, 
a Minor.* This collection, though in no re- 
spect inferior to the youthful essays of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred young men, was 
seized upon and most severely criticised in the 
* Edinburgh Review,* a literary journal then 
just commencing that career of brilliant 
innovation which rendered it so formidable. 
The judgment of the reviewer as to the total 
want of value in the poems was perfectly 
just; but the unfairness consisted in so 
powerful a journal invidiously going out of 
its way to attack such a very humble produc- 
tion as a volume of f^ble and pretentions 


commonplaces written 'by a young lord. The 
criticism, however, threw Byron into a frenzy 
of rage. Ho instantly sot about taking his 
revenge in the satire ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,* in which ho involved in 
one common storm of inveotivo not only his 
enemies of the ‘Edinburgh Review,* but 
almost all the literary men of the day— Walter 
Scott, Moore, and a thousand others, from 
whom ho had received no provocation what- 
ever. Ho soon became ashamed of his 
unreasoning and indiscriminate violence ; 
tried, but vainly, to suppress the poem ; and 
became indeed, in after-life, the friend and 
sincere admirer of many of those whom he 
had lampooned in this burst of youthful re- 
taliation. Though written in tlio classioaly 
declamatory, and regular st 3 do of Gifford, 
himself an imitator of Pope, the ‘ English 
Bards * shows a fervour and power of expres- 
sion which enables us to see in it, dimly, the 
earnest of Byron’s intense and fiery genius, 
which was afterwards to exhibit itself under 
such different literary forms. 

“ Byroii now wont abroad to travel, and 
visiting eountrios then little frequented, and 
almost unknown to bJugUsh society, ho filled 
his mind with the picturesque life and scenery 
of Greece, Turkey, and the East; and ac- 
cumulated those stories of character and 
description which ho poured forth with such 
royal splendour in his poems. The two first 
cantos of ‘ Childe Harold * absolutely took the 
public by storm, and carried the enthusiasm 
for Byron’s poetry to a pitch of frenzy of which 
we have now no idea, and at once placed him 
at the summit of social and literary popu- 
larity. These were followed in rapid and 
splendid succcsHlon by those romantic talcs, 
written somewhat upon the i>lan which Scott’s 
poems had rendered ho fasliionablo, the 
‘Giaour,’ ‘Bride of Abydos,* ‘Corsair,* ‘Lara.* 
As Scott hod drawn his materials from feudal 
and Scottish life, Byron broke up new ground 
in describing the manners, scenery, and wild 
passions of the East and of Greece — a region as 
picturesque as that of his rival, as well known 
to him by experience, and as new and fresh to 
the public he addressed. Returning to Eng- 
land in the full blaze of his dawning fame, the 
poet became the lion of the day. His life 
was passed in fashionable frivolities, and be 
drained, with feverish avidity, the intoxicating 
cup of fame. Ho at this period married Miss 
Milbanko, a lady of considerable expectations $ 
but the union was an unhappy one, and 
domestic disagreements were ombitterod by 
improvidence and debt. In about a year. 
Lady Byron, by the advice of her family, and 
of many distinguished lawyers who were con- 
sulted on the subject, suddenly quitted her 
husband ; and the reasons for t&^ng this step 
will ever remain a mystery. The scan^ of 
the separation deeply wounded the poet, who 
to the end of his lifd asserted that he never 
knew the real motive of the divorce; and 
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the society of the fashionable world, passing 
with its usual caprice from exaggerated 
idolatry to as exaggerated hostility, pursued 
its former darling with a furious howl of re- 
probation. Ho again loft England ; and from 
thenceforth his life was passed uninterruptedly 
on tho Continent, in Switzerland, in Greece, 
and at Home, THsa, Kavenna, and Venice, 
where ho solaced his embittered spirit with 
misanthropical attacks upon all that his 
countrymen held sacred, and gradually pluhgcd 
deeper and deeper into a slough of sensuality 
and vice. While at Genova ho j^roduced tho 
third canto of ‘ Childe Harold,* ‘ Tho Prisoner 
of Ohillon,’ ‘ Manfred,* and * Tho Lament of 
Tasso.* Between 1818 and 1821 he was prin- 
cipally residing at Venice and Kavenna ; and 
at this period ho wrote ‘ Mazoppa,* tho five 
first cantos of ‘ Don Juan,* and most of his 
tragedies, us ‘ Marino Faliero,’ ‘ Sardanapa- 
luR,* ‘ Tho Two Foscari,* ‘ Werner,* ‘ Cain,* 
and * Tho Deformed Transformed,* in many of 
which tho influence of Shelley’s literary 
manner and philosophical tenots is moro or 
loss traceable; and hero, too, ho torminated 
‘Don Juan,* at least as far as it over was 
c'.omplotcd. Tho doop profligacy of his i>rivato 
life in Italy, which hod undermined his oon- 
stitutiou as well as degraded his genius, was 
in some measure rodoomed by an illegitimate, 
though not ignoblo connoxion with tho young 
Countess Guicoioli, a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl, united by a marriago of family 
interest with a man old enough to be her 
grandfather. In 1823, Byron, who had deeply 
sympathized with revolutionary ett'orts in 
Italy, and was wearied with tho companion- 
ship t)f Leigh Hunt and others who surroiiiulod 
him, dotormiiiod to devote his fortune and his 
influence in :tia of tho Greeks, then struggling 
for their indopoiidonoo. Ho arrived at Mis- 
Rolonghi at tho beginning of 1824 ; and after 
giving striking indications of his practical 
talents, as well as of his ardour and self- 
sacrifleo, ho succumbod under tho marsh fever 
•of that unhealthy region, rondorod still moro 
delotorious by tho oxcosscs which had ruined 
liis constitution. Ho died, amid tho lamenta- 
tions of tho Greek patriots, whoso bonofactor 
ho had boon, and luiiid tho universal sorrow 
of civilized Europe, on tho 19th of Ai>ril, 
1824, at tho early ago of thirty-six. 

“ Tho plan of ‘ Childo Harold,’ though well 
adapted for the purpose of introducing de- 
Boriptivo and meditative passages, and carrying 
the reader through widely-distaiit scenes, is 
not very probable or ingenious. It is a scries 
of gloomy but intensely poetical monologues, 
pat into tho mouth of a jaded and misan- 
thropic voluptuary, who takes refuge from 
his disenchantment of pleasure in the con- 
templation of the lovely or historical 
socnoa of travel. Tho first canto principally 
doseribos Portugal and Spain, and contains 
' many powerful pictures of the great battles 
vrhi«^b rendered memorable the struggle 


between those oppressed nationalities, aided 
by England, against the colossal power of 
Napoleon. Thus we have tho tremendous 
combat of Talavcra, and scenes of Spanish 
life and manners, as tho bull-fight. The second 
canto carries the wanderer to Greece, Albania, 
and tho iEgoan Archipelago ; and hero Byron 
gave tho first earnest of his unequalled genius 
in reproducing tho scenery and the wild life of 
those picturesque Regions. In tho third canto, 
which is perhaps the finest and intensost in 
feeling of them all, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and tho Khino give splendid opportunities, not 
only for pictures of nature of consummate 
beauty, but of incidental reflections on 
Napoleon, Voltaire, Hoiisseau, and the great 
men whoso glory has thrown a new magic 
over those enchanting scenes. This canto 
also contains tho magnificent description of 
tho Battle of Waterloo, and bitter and melan- 
choly but sublime musings on the vanity of 
military fame. In tho fourth canto the reader 
is borne successively over the fairest and 
most touching scenes of Italy — ^Venice, Fer- 
rara, Florence, Home, and Kavenna ; and not 
only tho immortal do^, but the great monu- 
ments of painting and sculpture arc described 
with an intensity of feeling that hsjd never 
before been seen in poetry. The poem is 
written in tho nine-lined or Spenserian stanza ; 
and in the beginning of tho first caTito the 
poet makes an effort to give something of the 
quaint and archaic character of the ‘Fairy 
Queen,’ by adopting old words, as Spenser had 
done before him ; but lie very si)eedily, and 
with good taste, throws off tho usoloss and 
embarrassing restraint. In intensity of feeling, 
in richness and harmony of expression, and 
in an imposing tone of gloomy, scopliciil, and 
iiiisauthropic reflection, ‘Childo Harold* 
stands alone in our literature ; and the free- 
dom and vigour of tho flow, both as regards 
the images and tho language, make it one of 
the most impressive works in literature. 

“Tho romantic tales of Byron are so 
numerous that it will be impossible to examine 
them in detail. They are all marked by si- 
milar peculiarities of thought and treatment, 
though they may differ in the kind and degree 
of their respective excellences. ‘ The Giaour,’ 
‘The Siege of Corinth,* ‘Mazoppa,’ ‘Parisina,’ 
‘ Tho Prisoner of Chillon,* and ‘ The Bride of 
Abydos,* are written in that somewhat irre- 
gular and flowing versification which Scott 
brought into fashion ; while ‘ The Corsair,’ 

* Lara,* and ‘ Tho Island,’ are in the regular 
English rhymed heroic measure. It is difficult 
to decide which of those metrical forms Byron 
uses with greater vigour and effect. In ‘ The 
Giaour,* ‘ Siege of Corinth,* * The Bride * and 

* Corsair,* the scene is laid in Greece or the 
Greek Archipelago ; and piotnresque contrasts 
between tho Christian and Mussulman, as well 
as the dramatic scenery, manners, and costume 
of those regions, axe powerfully sot before 
ike reader. These poems have in general a 
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frag^eutaiy olukraoter: thoy oro muido up of 
imposing^ uud iutousely intorosting momeuts of 
passion and action. Neither in these nor in 
any of his works docs Byron show the least 
power of delineating variety of character. 
There are but two personages in all his poems 
— man in whom unbridled passions have 
desolated the heart, and left it hard and im- 
• penetrable as the congealed lavarstream, or 
only capable of launching its concealed fires 
at moments of strong emotion; a man con- 
temptuous of his kind, whom he rules by the 
very force of that contempt, sceptical and 
despairing, yet fooling the softer emotions 
with an intensity i)roportioned to the rarity 
with which ho yields to them. The woman is 
tlie woman of the Kast — sensual, devoted, and 
loving, but loving with the unreasoning attach- 
ment of the lower animals. Those elements of 
character, meagro and unnatural as they are, 
are, however, set before us with sucli consum- 
mate force and intensity, and are framed, so 
to say, in such brilliant and pictiires<iuo sur- 
roundings, that the reader, and particularly 
the young and inexperienced reader, invariably 
loses sight of their contradictions ; and there 
is a time when all of us have thought tho 
sombre, scowling, mysterious heroes of Byron 
tiro very *idoal of all that is noble and ad- 
mirable. Nothing can exceed tho skill with 
which the most j)jcturosque light and shade is 
thrown upon the features of these lionibraiidt- 
liko or rather Tintorotto-liko sketches. In all 
those poems we meet with inimitable doscrip* 
tions, tender, animated, or profound, which 
harmonize with tho tone of the dramatis per- 
sona) i thus tho famous comparison of enslaved 
Greece to a corpse, in the ‘ Giaour,* the night- 
scene and tho battle-scene in the ‘ Corsair ’ 
nn<l ‘ Lara,* tho eve of tho storming of the 
city in tho ‘ Siege of Corinth,* and tlie fiery 
energy of tho attack in tho same poom, tho 
exqiiisito opening lines in ‘ Parisina,* besides 
a multitude of others, might bo adduced to 
prove Byron* s extraordinary genius in com- 
muiiicatiug to his pictures the individuality 
and tho colouring of his own feelings and clia- 
racter — proceeding, in this respect, in a manner 
precisely opposed to Walter Scott, whoso 
scenes are, as it wore, reflected in a mirror, and 
take no colouring from the poet's own indi- 
viduality. If Scott’s picturesque faculty be 
like that of tho pure surface of a lake, or the 
colourless plane of a mirror, that of Byron 
resembles those tinted glasses which convey 
to a landscape viewed through them the yellow 
gleam of a Cuyp, or the sombre gloom of a 
Zurbaran. * Lara ’ is undoubtedly tho sequel 
of the ‘ Corsair,’ the returned Spanish noble 
of mysterious adventures is no other than 
Conrad of the preceding poem, and tho dis- 
gmsed page is Gulnare. Tho * Siege of Co- 
rinth’ is remarkable for the extraordinary 
variety and force of its descriptions-— a va- 
rielgr greater than' will generally be found in 
Byron’s tales. ^Parisiziib’ derives its chief 


interest from the deep pathos with which the 
author has invested a painful and even repul- 
sive story; and in the ‘Prisoner of Chillon’ 
the hopeless tone of sorrow and unopmplainmg 
suffering which runs through the whole gives 
it a strong hold upon the reader’s feelings. 
* Mazeppa,’ though founded upon the adven- 
tures of an historical person, is singularly and 
almost ludicrously at varionco with the real 
character of the hero. Tho powerfully- written 
episode of tho gallop of the wild steed, with 
the victim lashed on his bock, makes tho 
reader forget all incemgruliios. 

“ In ‘ Beppo ’ and tho ‘ Vision of Judgment ’ 
Byron has ventured upon the gay, airy, and 
satirical. The former of those poems is a 
little episode of Venetian intrigue narrated in 
singularly easy verso, and exliibiting a minute 
knowledge of tho details of Italian manners 
and society. It is not perhaps over moral, 
but it is exquisitely playful and sparkling. 
Tho ‘ Vision * is a most sovoro attack upon 
Southey, in which Byron vigorously repels tho 
accusations brought by his antagonist against 
tho alleged immorality of his poems, and 
carries the war into the enemy’s country, 
showing lip with uiimorciftil bitterness tho 
contrast between Southey's former extrorao 
liberalism and his then rabid devotion to 
Court principles, and parodying tho very poor 
and pretentious verses which Southey, as T'oet 
Laureate, composed as a sort of apotheosis of 
George III. Though somewhat ferocious and 
truculent, the satire is brilliant, and contains 
many inctiircsiiuo and oven beautiful passages, 
and was certainly, under tho circumstancos of 
‘ provocation, a fair and allowable attack. Tho 
‘ Island,’ in four cantos, is a striking incident 
extracted from tho narrative of the famous 
mutiny, of tho Bounty, when Captain Bligh 
and his officers wore cast off by his rebellious 
crow in an open boat, and tho mutineers, 
under tho command of Christian, csf ablislicd 
themselves in half-savage lilb on ritcaini’s 
Island, whore their descendants were recently 
living. Among tho le.ss commonly read of 
Byron’s longer poems 1 may men t ion the ‘ Ago 
of Bronze,’ a vehement satirical declamation ; 
tho * Curse of Minerva,’ directed against the 
spoliation of tho frieze of .the Parthenon by 
Lord Elgin, in which tho description of sunset, 
forming tho opening of the poem, is inexpres- 
sibly beautiful ; the ‘ Lament of Tasso,* and 
the ‘ Prophecy of Dante,’ the latter written in 
the difficult terza rima, tho first attempt, I 
believe, of any English poet to emidoy that 
measure. The ‘ Dream ’ is in some respects 
the most complete and touching of Byron’s 
minor works. It is tho narrative, in tho form 
of a vision, of his early love-sorrow for Mary 
Chaworth. There is hardly, in the whole 
range of literature, so tender, so lofty, and so 
condensed a life-^ama aa that narrated in 
these verses. Picture after picture is softly 
shadowed forth, aU pprvad^ by the same 
mournful glow, and ‘the doom of the two 
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creatures ’ is sot before us in all its hopeless 
misery. 

“ The dramatic works of Byron are in many 
respects the precise opposite of what might a 
priori have been expected from the peculiar 
character of his genius. In form they are 
cold, severe, lofty, partaking far more of the 
manner of Alflori than of that of Shakspeare. 
Artful involution of intrigue they have not, 
but though singularly destitute of powjcrful 
passion, they are full of intense sentiment. 
The finest of them is * Manfred,’ which, how- 
ever, is not so much a drama as a dramatic 
poem, in some degree resembling ‘ Faust,’ by 
which indeed it was suggested. It consists 
not of action represented in dialogue, but of 
a series of sublime soliloquies, in wliich the 
mysterious hero describes nature, and pours 
forth his despair and liis self-pity. The scene 
with which it opens has a strong resemblaneo 
to the first monologue of Gu3thc’8 hero ; and 
the invocation of the Witch of the Alps, the 
meditation of Manfred on the Jungfrau, the 
description of the ruins of the Coliseum, arc 
singularly grand and touching as detached 
passages, but have no dramatic cohesion. 
In this work, as well as in ‘ Cain,' wo see the 
full expression of Byron’s sceptical spirit, 
and the tone of half melancholy, half mocking 
misanthropy which colours so much of his 
writiugs, and which was in him partly sincere 
and partly put on for effect ; for Byron was 
far from that i)rofound conviction in his anti- 
religious doctriiios which glows so fervently 
through every page written by his friend 
Shelley, who uncpicstionably exerted a very 
poworftil infiueucc upon Byron at one part of 
his career. The more exclusively historical 
pieces — ‘ Marino Fulicro,’ * The Two Foscari * 
— arc derived from Venetian annals ; but 
neither in the one nor in tlio other has Byron 
clothed the events with that living and intense 
reality which the subjects would have received, 
I will not say from Shakspeare, but even from 
Rowe or Otway. There is in these dramas a 
complete failure in variety of character ; and 
the interest is concentrated on the obstinate 
harping of the principal personages upon one 
topic — thoir own wrongs and humiliations. 
This is iudood at times impressive, and, aided 
by Byron’s magnificent powers of expression, 
gives us noble occasional tirades; but it is 
OBsentiolly undramatic, for it is inconsisteut 
with that play and mutual action and reaction 
of one character or passion upon ahothor, in 
which dramatic interest essentially consists. 
In ‘ Sardanapalus,’ the remoteness of the 
epoch chosen, and our total ignorance of the 
interior life of those times, remove the piece 
into the region of fiction. But the character 
of Myrrha, though beautiful, is an ana- 
chronism and on impossibility ; and the an- 
tithetio contrast between the effeminacy and 
sudden heroism in Sardanapalus belongs 
rather to the satire or to the moral disquisi- 
tion than to tragedy. * Werner.,' a piece of 


domestic interest, is bodily borrowed, as for 
as regards its incidents, and even much of its 
dialogruc, from the Hungarian’s Story in Miss 
Loe’s ‘Canterbury Tsdes.’ It still retains 
possession of the stage, because, like ‘ Sarda- 
napalus,’ it gives a good opportunity for the 
display of stage decoration and declamation ; 
but Byron’s share in its composition extends 
little further than the cutting up of Miss 
Lee’s prose into tolerably regi^r but often 
very indifferent lines. 

“‘Don Juan' is the longest, the most 
singular, and in some respects the most 
characteristic of Byron’s poems. It is, 
indeed, one of tho most remarkable and sig- 
nificant productions of tho ago of revolution 
and scepticism which almost immediately 
preceded its appearance. It is written in 
octavos, a kind of versification borrowed from 
tho Italians, and particularly from the half 
serious half comic writers who followed in 
tho wake of Ariosto. The outline of tho 
story is tho old Spanish legend of Don Juan 
do Teiiorio, upon which have been founded so 
many dramatic works; among tho rest tho 
‘Fostin de Pierre,* of Molioro, and the im- 
mortal opera of Mozart. Tho fundamental 
idea of tho atheist and voluptuarv enabled 
Byron to carry his hero through various ad- 
ventures, serious and comic, to exhibit his 
unrivalled power of description, and left him 
unfettered by any necessities of time and 
place. Byron’s Don Juan is a young Spanish 
hidalgo, whose education is described with 
strong satiric power, intermingled with fre- 
qnent and bitter personal allusions to 
those against whom the author has a grudge ; 
and being detected in a scandalous intrigue 
with a married woman, ho is obliged to leave 
Spain. Ho embarks on board a ship which is 
wrecked in fho Greek Archipelago, all hands 
perishing after incredible sufferings in an open 
boat, and is thrown exhausted and almost 
dying on one of the smaller Cyclades. Here 
ho is cherished and sheltered by Haidee, a 
lovely Greek girl, the half-savage daughter of 
Lambro, the master of tho isle, now absent 
on a piratical expedition. Haidee and Juan 
are married, and in the midst of the wedding 
festivities Lambro returns, Juan is over- 
powered, wounded, and put on board the 
pirate’s vessel to be carried to Constantinople, 
and Haidee soon afterwards dies of grief and 
despair. Juan is exposed for sale in the 
slave-market at Stamboul, attracts the notice 
of the favourite Sultana, who buys him and 
introduces him in the disguise of an odalisque 
into the seraglio ; but Juan refuses the love 
of Gulbeyaz, and afterwards escapes from 
Constantinople in company with Smith, on 
Englishman whom he has encountered in 
slavery. The hero is then made to arrive at 
the siege of Ismail by the Russian army 
under Souvaroff ; the horrible details of the 
storming and oaptuie of the city are borrowed 
from official and hiatorioal Bouroea, and repro- 
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duced with the same fidelity as the pictures of 
the shipwreck from Admiral Byron’s narrative 
of his own calamities. Juan distinguishes 
himself in the assault, and is selected to carry 
the bulletin of victory to the Empress 
Catherine. The Court of St. Petersburg is 
then described, and Juan becomes the favour- 
ite and lover of the Northern Semiramis ; but 
his health giving way, he is sent on a diplo- 
matic mission to England. Hero the author 
gives us a very minute and sarcastic account 
of English aristocratic society, and in the 
midst of what promises to turn out an amus- 
ing though not over moral adventure the 
narrative abruptly breaks off. ‘ Don Juan,’ in 
the imperfect state in which it was left, con- 
sists of sixteen cantos, and there is no reason 
why it should not have been indefinitely ex- 
tended. It was the author's intention to 
bring his hero’s adventur(?s to a regular termi- 
nation, but so desultory a scries of incidents 
have no real coherency. The merit of this 
extraordinary poem is iho richness of ideas, 
thoughts, and images, which form an absolute 
plethora of witty allusion and sarcastic re- 
flection ; and above all the constant ijassagc 
from the loftiest and tendcrost tone of poetry 
to the piost familiar and mocking style. 
These transitions are incessant, and the arti- 
fice of such sudden change of sentiment which 
at first daz/.les and enchants the reader, ulti- 
mately wearies him. The tone of morality 
is throughout very low and selfish, even 
materialistic ; everything in turn is made the 
subject of a sneer, and the brilliant but 
desolating lightning of Byron’s sarcasm blasts 
alike the weeds of hypocrisy and cant, and 
the flowers of faith and tho holiest affections. 
This Mcphistophelcs-liko tone is rendered 
more effective by perpetual contrast with tho 
warmest outbursts of feeling and tho most 
admirable descriptions of nature : the air of 
superiority wliich is implied in the very nature 
of sarcasm renders ‘ Don Juan * peculiarly 
dangerous, as it is peculiarly fascinating, to 
young roaclcrs. In spite of much superficial flip- 
pancy, this poem contains an immense mass 
of profound and melancholy satire, and in a 
very large number of serious passages Byron 
has shown a power, ijicturcsquenoss, and pathos 
vrhich in other works may indeed be paralleled, 
but cannot bo surpassed.” — Shaw’s “Hist. 
Eng. Lit.,” pp. 435 to 444. See Allibono’s 
“Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.”; “ Edin.Rev.,” xxvii., 
27 ; “ Quarterly Rev.,” xii., 172 ; Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Letters” to Mr.Morritt, May 12,1812, 
to Lord Byron, July 3 and 16, 1812 ; Lock- 
hart’s “ Life of Scott ” ; Macaulay in “ Edin. 
Rev.,” June, 1831, in his “ Crit. and Histor. 
Essays,” 1854, vol. i., 345, 347, 348 ; “ Con- I 
versations of Lord Byron,” by Thomas Med- j 
win ; “ The Last Days of Byron,” by Major 
Wm. Parry ; “ Lord Byron and some of his 
Contemporaries,” by Leigh Hunt; “Conver-' 
Bationa on Religion with Lord Byron and 
O&era,” by James Kennedy, M.D., 1880; 


“ Conversations with Lord Byron,” by Lady 
Blessington, 1836 ; “ life of Byron,” by 
John Galt, 1837 ; “ Life of Lord Byron,” by 
Armstrong, 1846 ; “ Recollections of the Last 
Days of Byron and Shelley,” by E. J. Tre- 
lawnoy, 1858 ; Moir’s “ Sketches of Poet. 
Lit. of the Past Half Cent.” ; Alison’s “Hist.' 
of Europe,” 1815-52, chap. v. ; Nowstoad 
Abbey in Washington Irving’s “ Crayon Mis- 
celianios” ; “Quar. Rev.,” vols. vii., x., xi., 
xix., xxvii., xxxviii. ; Articles of Lord Jeffrey 
in “Edin. Rev.,” vols. ix., xix., xxi., xxiii, 
xxvii., xxviii., xxix., xxxv., xxxvi,, xxxviii. ; 
Articles in “North American Rev.,” vols. v., 
xiii., 227, 450, xxi., xxxi., xxxvi., lx. ; Moore’s 
“ Life of Byron.” 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

“ Tho life of this poet, who was born in 
1792, and died in 1822,’’ 'says Dr. Angus, “is 
not unlike Byron’s. 'J’hero was u similar title 
to wealth and honours, the same boylioud of 
fierce passion, an unhappy iroining, an early 
manhood of blighted domestic life — blighted 
by Ills own folly and crime, a spirit of atheistic 
revolt against all religious and social claims ; 
though this last was greatly diminished to- 
wards the close of his course, after his mar- 
riage with tho daugliter of William Godwin, 
and might have been diminished much more, 
had his life not terminated prematurely by 
drowning when ho was but thirty years old. 

“ From earliest years ho showed poetic 
tastes, and wdicn only oightccii ho produced 
tho atheistical poem of ‘ C^uocn Mab,’ written 
in tho rhythm of Southey’s ‘ Thalaba,’ and 
containing i)assagos of groat melody and 
beauty. 'I’lio fault of this i^oem, besides its 
sceptical notes, mere repetitions of tlio sneers 
of Voltaire and others, is tho vaguonoss of tho 
meaning. His next i)ieco was * Ala.stor, or 
tlio spirit of Solitude,’ intended to sketch tho 
sufferings of a genius like his own ; he thirsts 
for a friend who shall understand and sympa- 
thize with him, and, blighted by disappoint- 
ment, sinks into an untimely grave. Tho 
doscriptions of scenery in this poem are sin- 
gularly rich and beautiful : tho whole is 
ivritten in blank vcr.so. ‘ Tho Revolt of 
Islam,’ written while the poet resided at 
Marlow, has the same peculiarities of thought 
and stylo as ^ Alastor,’ though with less 
human interest and more energy. ‘ Hellas ’ 
and * Tho Witch of Atlas * belong more or 
less to tho same class as ‘ Queen Mab : ’ all 
contain attacks on kingcraft, priestcraft, re- 
ligion, and marriage, with airy pictures, 
scenes, and beings of the utmost indistinct- 
ness and unearthly splendour. In Italy ho 
wrote his ‘ Adonais,’ an elegy on the doath of 
Keats, a touching monument over tho grave 
of his friend. Here, also, he composed the 
* Prometheus Unbound,’ a classic dxuma, and 
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In th& following year, 18 J 9, ‘The Conci,* a 
one of the ilnost of tho poet's produo- 
"tions, a tale that reminds tho reader of the 
dramas of Otway. His odes on ‘ The Skylark* 
and ‘ Tho Cloud ’ are more x^oetical and perfect 
than any other of his pieces. * The Sensitive 
Plant ' is a good specimen of tho beauty and 
graoofulnoRS of his vorhidcation, of tho fanoi-- 
fulness of his imagery, and of tho profound- 
ness of his meaning, which now seems within 
our grasp and again eludes it.” — “ Handbook 
Eng. Lit.,** pp. 253, 254. 


JOHN KEATS. 

“ John Keats, born in Moorfiolds, London, 
179(), (lied 1821, was apprenticed io a surgeon 
in his fiftoemth year. During his apprentice- 
ship ho dovofod most of Ids time to poetry, 
and in 1817 ho piiblLshod a volume of juvenile 
pooms. This was followed, in 1818, by his 
long i)oom ‘ Endymion,’ which was soveroly 
oonsurod by tho ‘ (.Juartorly Review,’ an attack 
which has boon somewhat erroneously de- 
scribed as tho cause of his death. It is pro* 
bablo that it gave a rude shock to Keats’s 
highly Honsitivo nature, and to a physical 
condition much weakened by tho attention 
which ho liad bestowed upon a dying brother. 
Hut ho had a constitutional toiidonoy to con- 
sumption, which would mo.st likely have dovo- 
loXiod itself under any circumstances. Ho went 
for tho rcoovory of his health to Romo, whore 
ho died on tho 2lth of February, 1821. In 
tho iirovious year ho had publis-hod another 
volume of poems, ‘Lamia,* ‘Isabella,* Ac., in 
which was included tho fragment of his re- 
markable poem entitled ‘ Hyperion.’ 

It was the misforiuno of Jvonts to be 
either oxlravagaiitly ]jrai.scd or uinnoreifully 
oondoiiiucd. This arose on tho one hand from 
tho extreme jiartiality of friendship, and on 
the other from rcsontnient of that friendship, 
conno(’tt*d ns it was with party politics and 
with i)eciiliar views of society That which 
is most rcmiarkablo in his works is tho W'on- 
derfiil profusion of figurative language, often 
oxcinisitely boantiful and luxuriant, but some- 
times purely fantastical and far-fetched. Tho 
peculiarity of Shelley’s stylo, to which wo may 
give the name of incantation, Keats carries 
to extravagance — one word, one image, one 
rhyme suggests another, till wo quite lose 
sight of tho original idea, which is smothered 
in its own sweet luxuriance, like a bco stifled 
in honey. Shakspearo and his school, upon 
whoso manner Keats undoubtedly endeavoured 
to form his stylo c^f writing, have, it is true, 
this iicculiarity of Language ; but in Ihoin tho 
images never run awny with the thought— tho 
guiding master-idea is over present. Tliose 
poets never throw tho reins on their Pegasus, 
oven when soaring to ‘ tho brightest heaven 
of invention.* 'With them the images are 


produced by a force acting ah intra ; like wild 
flowers springing from the very richness of 
the ground. In Keats the force acts ab extra ; 
tho flowers are forcilily fixed in the earth, as 
in tho garden of a child, who cannot wait till 
they grow there of themselves. Keats deserves 
high praise for one very peculiar and original 
merit : ho has treated tho classical mythology 
in a way absolutely now, representing the 
Pagan deities not' as mere abstractions of art, 
nor as mere creatures of pojmlar belief, but 
giving them passions and affections like our 
own, highly purified and idealized, however, 
and in exquisite accordance with the lovely 
scenery of ancient Greece and Italy, and with 
tho golden atmosphere of primeval existence. 
This treatment of a subject, which ordinary 
readers would consider hopelessly worn and 
threadbare, is certainly not Homeric, nor is it 
Miltonic, nor is it in tho manner of any of the 
gi'oat poets who have employed the mythological 
imagery of anti(|uity ; but it is productive of 
very exquisite ploimure, and mu^t, therefore, 
be ill accordance with true principles of art. 
Ill ‘ ITyxicrion.* in the ‘ < »do to Pan,’ in tho 
verses on a ‘ Grocinn Urn,* wo find a noble 
:ind airy strain of beautiful cl.assio imagery, 
combined with a i)crcoption of iiaiival loveli- 
ness so luxuriant, so riidi, so delicate, that tho 
rosy dawn of Greek i>ooiry seems combined 
with all that is most tenderly iionsivo in tho 
calm sunset twilight of romance Such of 
Keats's poems as are founded on more modem 
subjects — ‘ Tho Eve of St. Agnes,* for example, 
or ‘ Tho Pot of Basil,* a beautiful anecdote 
versified from Boccacio — arc, to our taste, 
inferior to those of his productions in which 
tho scenery and personages are mytliologiciil. 
It would seem as if .the severity of ancient 
art, which in fho last-mentioned works acted 
as an involuntary check iqion a too luxuriant 
fancy, deserted him when ho loft tho antique 
world ; and tho absence of true, deep, intense 
Xmssion (his prevailing defect) becomes neces- 
sarily more painfully apparent, as well as the 
discordant mingling of the prottinosses of mo- 
dem i>octry with the diroctiioss and unaffected 
simplicity of Chaucer and Boccacio. But 
Keats wa.s a true poet. If wo consider his 
extreme youth and delicate health, his solitary 
and interesting self-instruction the severity 
of the attacks mode upon him by hostile and 
X>owerful critics, and above all the original 
richness and picturesquonoss of his concep- 
tions and imagery, even when they run to 
waste, ho appears to bo one of the greatest of 
tho young poets — resembling the Milton of 
* Lycidas,’ or tho Spenser of the * Tears of the 
Muses.’ ** — Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit.,” pp. 45C, 
457. 

• 

BISHOP HEBER. 

“ Reginald Heber, tho son of tho Rev. 
Reginald Heber, wibs born at Malpos, in 
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Chcshiro, on the 21st of April, 1783. His 
youth was distinguished by a precocity of 
talent, docility of temper, a love of reading, 
and a veneration for religion. Tlie eagerness, 
indeed, with which ho read the Bible in liia 
early years, and tlio accuracy with which ho 
remembered it, were quite remarkable. After 
completing the usual course of elementary in- 
struction, he entered the University of Oxford 
ill 1800. In the first year ho gained the Uni- 
versity prize for Latin verso, and in 1803 ho 
wrote his poem of * Palestine,’ which was 
received with distinguished applause. His 
acadeinical career was brilliant from its com- 
mcncc-ineut to its close. Aftpr taking his 
dogroG, and gaining the University prize for 
the best English prose essay, ho sot out, in 
1805. on a continental tour. He returned the 
following year, and in 1807 ‘ took orders,* and 
was setilod in Hodnet, in Shropshire, where 
for many years he di.schax*ged the duties of 
liis large parish with the most exemplary 
assiduity. 

“ III 1 8U0 he married, and in the same year 
publishoil a series of hymns, ‘ ai>proi>riato for 
Sundays and princiiial liolidays of the ycai*.’ 
In 1812, lio commenced a * Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ and published a volume of ‘ Poems and 
Translations,’ the translations being chiefly 
from Pindar. After being advanced to two 
or three ocelcsiastieal proferments, in 1822 
he receivetl the oifor of tho bishoi»rio of Cal- 
cutta, made vaijant by tho death of Dr. Mid- 
dleton. Never, it is believed, did any man 
accept .an office from a higher .sense of duty. 
He was in the possession of affluonec — ^had 
tho fairest prospects before him — and had 
recently built at Hodnet a parsonage-house, 
combining every comfort with elegance and 
beauty. But his exalted piety considered this 
call as a call from Ilcavoii, from which lie 
might not shrink, and ho resolutely detcr- 
inixiod to obey tho summons. Accordingly, in 
]82.>, ho einl«irkod for Iinlia, whore ho arrived 
in safety, ‘ with a field before him that might 
challenge tho labours of an apostle, and, wo 
will venture to say, with as much of the spirit 
of an apostle in him as has rested on any man 
in these latter days.’ Indeed, he was pecu- 
liarly well qnaliticd to fill this high and 
responsible station, as well by his amiable and 
conciliatory temper as by his talcuts, learning, 
and zeal in tho cause of Christiianity. He cn- 
terod with great earnestness upon his duties, 
aud had already made many long journeys 
through his extensive field of labour, when he 
was suddenly cut otF by an apoplectic fit, 
which seized him while bathing, at Trichino- 
I poly, on the 3rd of April, 1826. 

“ Besides the works of Bishop Hober al- 
ready mentioned, there were published, after 
his death, * Parish Sermons at Hodnet,’ in 
two volumes, and a * Narrative of a Journey 
through the Upper Provinces of India, from 
CalcuMa to Bombay,* in two volumes.” — 
Cleveland’s Eng. Lit. i9th Cent.,” pp. 180, 181. 


CHARLES WOLFE. 

Charles Wolfe, the youngest " feon of 
Theobald Wolfe, Rsq., was bom in Dublin 
on tho 14tli of December, 1791. As a 
youth, he showed great precocity of talent, 
united to a most amiable disposition. After 
tho usual preparatory studios, in which ho 
distinguished himself, he entered tho Uni- 
versity of Dublin in 1809. He immediately 
attained a high rank for his classical attain- 
ments, and for his tmo iioetio tiilent ; and the 
first year of his college cour.so ho obtained a 
prize for a poem upon ‘ Jugnrtha in Pidson.* 
Before lie left tho University, ho wrote a 
number of pieces of poetry that wore tnily 
beautiful, but especially that one on which his 
fame chiefly rests, tlie ‘ Lines on the Burial of 
! Sir John Moore.’ 

“In 1814', he took his bachelor’s degree, 
and entered at once upon tho study of divinity. 
Tn 1817, lie was ordained us cimito of the 
church of Ballyolog, in Tyrone, and afterwards 
of Dononghmove. Hi« irost conscientious and 
iiiees.'aant attention to his liutios in a wild and 
scattered j)arish soon made inroads ui?on his 
health, and lie was advhu'd to go to tho south 
of France as tho most likely inciiiis to avert 
the threatened malady — eonsuniption. Ho 
remained but little more than a month at 
Bordeaux, and returned homo, aiv])eaTing to 
have been benefited by tho voyage. But tho 
fond hopes of Ins friends were soon to bo 
blasted — tho fatal disease had taken too 
strong a hold upon its victim — and, after a 
jirotractcd illness, accomimniod with much 
suffering, which ho boro with gi'oat Christian 
fortitude and patience, he cxyiired on tho 2lBt 
of February, 1823, in the thirtj’^-.sccond year 
of Ilia ago.” — Clevcland’B “Eng. Lit. 19th 
Cent.,” pp. 131, 132. 


HERBERT KNOWLES. 

“ Herbert Knowles, born 1 798, died 1817, 
a native of Canterbury, produced, when a 
youth of eighteen, several fine religious 
stanzas, which, being published in tho ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ soon obtained general circula- 
tion and celebrity : they have much of tho 
steady faith and devotional camostness of 
Cowpor.” — Chambers’s “ Cyc. Eng. Lit.,” 
vol. ii. p. 411, 


ROBERT POLLOK. 

“ Robert Pollok, a Scotch poet, who was 
educated for tho Church, but produced, beforo 
bo had attained his 2Cth year, a very xomark- 
ablo poem, entitled ‘ The Course of Time.* 
Upon tho recommendation of Professor Wilson, 
Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, published 
the work, which attracted the most unqualified 
admiration in the religious world. It speedily 
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van through sovoral editions ; having in the 
year 1857 attained its twenty-first. The young 
poet's oonstitution was frail, and was under- 
mined by his intense application. He was 
preparing to start for Italy, but died at 
Southampton, 1S27 ; bom in Kenfrewshire, 
1791).” — Bcetori’s Diet. Univ. Biog.’* See 
Chambers’s “ Cyo. Eng. Lit.," vol. ii. p. 412. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

James Montgomery, born at Irvine, Ayr- 
shire, 1771 ; died at Sheffield, 1854 ; an Eng- 
lish poet, was the son of a Moravian preacher, 
and was sent to bo educated at the settlement 
of that sect at Fulnock, near Leeds. There 
he was distinguished for his indolence and 
melancholy ; and, although poetry and fiction 
were forbidden, ho contrived to road, clati- 
destiucly, “ Robinson Crusoe ’* and Oowper’s 
poems. His inattention to his studios caused ; 
him to bo placed by the scjhool authorities 
with a shopkoopor, from whom, in 1789, ho 
ran away. A few months afterwards, ho sent 
a volume of poems to a Loudon bookseller, 
and followed it himself to the groat motro- 
polis. The poems were declined, but the 
young poet obtained a situation in the pub- 
lisher's office. Ill 1 791 ho wrote a tale, his 
first prose iiroduotion, for the “Bee," an 
Edinburgh periodical, and soon afterwards 
published a novel, which was declined, because 
the hero gave utterance occasionally to a 
strong expression. The young author was 
greatly hurt at this, for ho was of a dcoi»ly 
religious cast of mind, and imagined ho had 
only done tliat which was right in imitating 
Fielding and Smollett. Ho returned to a 
situation for some time, and at length entered 
the service of Mr. Gales, a printer and book- 
seller at Sheffield, who permitted him to 
write i^olitieal articles for the ** Sheffield 
Register," a xiapor conducted on what was 
then called revolutionary' principles. A war- 
rant being issued for the apprehension of 
Gales, he fled to America, and Montgomery 
started a paper on “ peace and reform " prin- 
ciples, called the “ Sheffield Iris," and >vas 
soon afterwards indicted for producing some 
doggrel verses, which had been brought to his 
printing-office to bo printed. For this he was 
fined JS20, and sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. On another occasion, for pub- 
Ushing an account of a riot at Sheffield, he 
was fined JS30, and was imprisoned for six 
months. His subsequout career was com- 
paratively uneventful. In 1806 he produced 
“The Wanderer in Switzerland," which 
quickly ran through throe editions, and was 
subsequently followed by other and better 
works of the same nature, the chief of which 
were — “The West Indies," “The World be- 
fore the Flood," and “ Greenland,’’ a poem 
desoriptlvo of the establishment of the Mo- 


ravians in that desolate regiqn, which sect he 
had again joinol. In 1823 he produced 
“Original Hymns for Public, Private, and 
Social Devotion." In 1825 he resigned the 
editorship of the “ Sheffield Iris ; " where- 
upon he was entertained at a public dinner 
by his fellow townsmen. His interesting 
“History of Missionary Enterprise in the 
South Seas” was produced in 1830. Five 
years later he was offered the chair of rhe- 
toric in the University of Edinburgh, which 
ho declined. Sir Robert Peel about the same 
time bestowed upon him a pension of .6150. 
In 1836 ho left the house of his old employer, 
Gales, where ho had lived during forty years, 
for a more convenient abode. He delivered 
several courses of lectures upon “ The British 
Poets " at Newcastle-on-Tyno and other 
places, during some years ; but, in 1841, he 
visited his native country on a missionary 
tour. His last effort was a lecture “ On some 
Passages of English Poetry but little known 
Orton writes of James Montgomery : — “ A 
universally beloved poet of the Goldsmith 
genus. His patriotic and philanthropic prin- 
ciples cast a halo around his name and illume 
his works. His poems against slavery are 
the breathings of a noble and free-born soul. 
There are many passages in ‘ Thd West 
Indies ’ of surpassing loveliness, and which 
have often brought tears to our eyes. In 
his ‘Greenland,’ thd descriptions of nature 
in that dime arc often magnificent. The 
mountainous icebergs swim distinctly and 
flash their light before our mental sight, and 
there is an icy clearness and freshness about 
the whole. The wondrous superstitions of 
that ignorant country' are finely and graphi- 
cally told, and we feel, whilst perusing this fine 
poem (even though it be in summer), a cold 
but bracing atmosphere envoloi>ing us, so 
strong is its cflect on the imagination. But 
as ho is beloved by every child who knows 
his works (and who does not?) as woU as 
* childrou of an older growth,’ wo will only 
add our blessings, and bid him adieu." — 
“ Excelsior," p. 61. See Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. 
Lit,” ; Dr. Angus’s “ Handbook " ; Gilfillan’s 
“ Gallery Lit. Portraits ” ; Chambers’s “ Cyc. 
Eng. Lit.” 


THE HON. WILLIAM R. SPENCER. 

“ The Hon. William Robert Spencer, bom 
1770, died 1834, published occasional poems 
of that description named vers de soci6t(^y whose 
highest object is to gild the social hour. They 
wore exaggerated in compliment and adulation, 
and wittily parodied in the ‘Rejected Ad- 
dresses.’ As a companion, Mr, Spencer was 
much prized by the brilliant circles of the 
metropolis ; but falling into pecuniary diffi- 
culties, ho removed to Paris, where he died. 
His poems were collected and published in 
1835. Sir Walter Spott, who knew and 
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esteemed Spencer, quotes the following 
* fine linos * from one of his poems, as 
expressive of his own feelings amidst the 
wreck and desolation of his fortunes at 
Abbotsford : — , . 

The shade of youthful hope is there, 

That linger’d long, and latest died ; 
Ambition all dissolved to air, 

With phantom honours by his side. 

What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 

They once were Friendship, Truth, and 
Love ! 

Oh ! die to thought, to memory die, 

Since lifeless to my heart ye prove ! ” 

—Chambers’s “Cyo. Eng. Lit.,” vol. ii. pp. 
420-21. 


JAMES HENEY LEIGH HUNT. 

James Henry Leigh Hunt, bom at South- 
gate, Middlo»ox, 1784 ; died 1850 ; an English 
poet, essayist, and critic, was the son of a 
West Indian gentleman, who was resident in 
America when the War of Independence burst 
forth. Being a stanch royalist, he was com- 
pelled td seek refuge in England, where ho 
entered into orders, and afterwards became 
tutor to Mr. Leigh, nephew to the Duke of 
Chandos. Leigh Hunt was educated with 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Bamos, at Christ’s 
Hospital, London, which ho left at fifteen. 
Ho had already written verses, which were 
published under the title of “Juvenilia; or, a 
Collection of Poems written between the Ages 
of Twelve and Sixteen.” After leaving school, 
he first became assistant to his brother 
Stephen, an attorney and afterwards obtained 
a. clerkship in the War-ofiico. In 1805, his 
brother John started “ The News,” and for 
this paper Leigh wrote reviews of books and 
theatrical criticisms. Those last were com- 
posed in a more elegant stylo than had boon 
the case with such literary performances 
hitherto ; and, in 1807, he edited them, 
and published the scries, under the title of 
“Critical Essays on the Performers of the 
London Theatres.” A year afterwards, he 
resigned his situation in the War-office, to 
undertake the joint editorship of the “Exa- 
miner ” newspaper, which ho and his brother 
John had established. The bold political 
strictures of this print caused its proprietors 
to undergo three Government prosecutions. 
The first was in 1810, for an attack on the 
regency ; this was, however, abandoned. But 
next year, the Hunts were again tried by Lord 
EUenborough, for alleged seditious sentiments 
expressed in an article on military flogging. 
On this occasion, the • emarkablo defence of 
Lord (then Mr.) Brougham greatly contributed 
to their acquittal by the jury. A third article, 
in which the Prinoe-Begent was severely ori- | 
tidsed, and called “ an of fifty,” led 
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to their being condemned to two years’ im- 
prisonment, with a fine of J6500 each. This 
sentence caused Hunt to become very popular, 
and to receive the sympathy of Byron, . Lamb, 
Keats, Shelley, and Moore. While in prison he 
wrote “ The Descent of Liberty, a Masquo,” 
“ The Story of Bimini,” and “ The Feast of 
the Poets ; ” and, on his release, Keats ad- 
dressed to him his fine sonnet, “ Written on 
the Day that Mr. Leigh Hunt loft Prison.” 
His next literary labour was “ Foliage ; or, 
Pgems Original and translated from the Greek 
of Homer, Theocritus, &c.” In 1818, he 
commenced a small periodical after the model 
of Addison’s “ Spectator,” &c., called “ In- 
dicator.” In 1823, the “ Quarterly Koview ” 
attacks on the “ Cockney school ” of iiocts, 
to which ho belonged, elicited fro;n his pen a 
satire against Mr. Giilbrd, its editor, called 
“ Ultra Crepidarius.” His fortunes were at 
this period at a very low ebb, and ho was in- 
duced to accept the kind invitation of Shelley 
to go to Italy, \vhei*o himself and Lord liyron 
then wore. But Shelley mooting his death 
almost as soon as Hunt had reached Italy, he, 
for some time, resided w'ith Lord Byron, 
leaving his house, liowevor, with feelings less 
friendly than ho had entered it. In 1828, 
after his return to England, ho published 
“ Lord Byron and somo of his Contemporaries, 
with liccolloctions of the Author’s Life and 
his Visit to Italy,” a book which contained 
severe criticims of Lord Byron’s personal 
character, but which, at a later period, Hunt 
admitted were of too harsh a naiiirc. Daring 
the subsequent ten years, ho edited the 
“ Companion,” a sequel to the “ Indicator ; ” 
wrote “ Captain Sword and Captain Pen,** 
contributed to the magazines and review.^, and 
published a play — “The Legend of Florence.” 
In addition to these, he superintended tho 
publication of tho dramatic works of * Wy- 
j cherly, I’arquhar, and Congreve ; wrote “ The 
Palfrey ; a Love Story of Old Times ;** pro- 
duced a volume of Selections, called “ One 
Hundred Romances of Real Life ; ” and wrote 
a second novel of a moro ambitious nature 
than tho first, under tho title of “ Sir Ralph 
Esher; or, Mcmoir.s of a Gentleman of the 
Court of Charles II.” Loading, henceforth, 
tho uneventful life of a studious man of 
letters, tho record of his career is nothing 
; more than a catalogue of the names of his 
; literary productions, with tho dates of their 
I publication. Firstly, there are his essays and 
criticisms on poets and poetry. Of these the 
chief are “Imagination and Fancy,” “Wit 
and Humour,” “ Men, Women, and Books,’' 
“A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla,” and 
“ A Book for tho Comer.” Among his genial, 
chatty, antiquarian sketches, wo have “ The 
Town : its Remarkable Characters and 
Events,” and “ The Old Court Suburb ; or. 
Memorials of Kensington, Regal, Criticsd, and 
Anecdotal.” “ Stories from the Italian Poets, 
with lives,” and the dramatic works 
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Shoridan, were of similar character with his 
former eclitionw of Congrovo, &o. His last 
efforts wore his Autobiography, in 3 vols., 
published in 1853, and “ The Religion of the 
Heart : n Manual of Faith and Duty.” He 
boeamo the rcoipiont, in 184Y, of a pension of 
<4^1100 pez annum from the Crown. He died in 
1859. 


JOHN CLARE. 

J ohn Clare, born at Helpstono, Northampton- 
shlro, 1793; the son of a farm-labourer, who 
was early sent to work in the fields. When 
he became able to read ho xiurchascd a few 
books, and, by degroos, initiated himself into 
composition in verso. In 18X8 lie prodiicod a 
“ Sonnet to the Sotting Sun,” whicJi attracted 
the notice of a booksollorat Stamford, and led 
to the xiublicatioii of a small volume entitled 
“Poems descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery,** 
which was favourably received. Ife subse- 
quently produficd the “ Village Minstrel, and 
other l^oonm ; ** and, in 183(1, the “ Rural 
Muse.** Those are all pleasing olfusions, but 
exhibiting neither strength nor much 
originality. 


JAMES SMITH. 

James Smith, bom 1775, died 1839, known 
best in connexion with liis brother Horace, 
wrote clever parodies and criticisms ii> the 
“ Picnic,** the “ London Review,** and the 
“ Monthly Mirror.** In the last appeared 
those imitations, from hi.s own and brother’s 
hand, which wore published in 1813 as “ The 
Rojoctod . Addresses ; ’* one of tluj most suc- 
oessful and popular work.s that has ever a]), 
poared. James wrote the imitations of 
Wordsworth, Cobbett, Southey, Coleridge, and 
Crab be ; .Horace, those of Scott, Moore, 
Monk Lewis, Fitzgerald, and Dr. Johnson. 


HORACE SMITH. 

Horace Smith, bora 1779, died 1849, was a 
more voluminous writer than his brother. Ho 
was the author of several novels and verses, 
“ Bramblotye House,** 182G, was in imitation 
of Scott’s historloal novels. Besides this ho 
wrote “Tor Hill,’* “ Walter Colyton,’* “The 
Moneyed Man,** “ The Merchant,*' and several 
others. His best performance is the “ Addres.s 
to the Mummy,” some parts of whioh exhibit 
the finest sensibility and on exquisite poetic 
taste. 


PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON. 

Professor John WUson, born at Paisley 
1785, died at Edinburgh 1854, an eminent 
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Scotch poet and essayist, who received . his 
education at Oxford. After taking his degrees 
in arts, ho quitted the University, and retired I 
to the beautiful estate of Ellery, on Lake 
Windermere. He had spent some portion of 
the year in Edinburgh, and there made the 
acquaintance of Sir Ayalter Scott, who si>oko 
of him in a letter as “ an eccentric genius.” 
After putting forth some minor lyrical at- 
i temijts, ho, in 1812, published “ The Isle of 
Patmoa,” which was w’dl received. His 
X>rox>osse8sions, both political and literary, led 
him to attach himself to the little band of 
young Tcrios, with Scott at their head, who 
i caiiaod “ Blackwood's Magazine ” to be 
j started as an outlet of Scottish Toryism. In 
I 1816 Wilson produced “The City of the 
' Plague ; ” in 1820 ho was nominated to the 
i chair of moral philosophy in tho University of 
j Edinburgh. Ho next published “ Lights and 
j Shadows of Scottish Life,” and the “Trials of 
I Margaret Lyndsay,” political articles, and 
literary criticisms. In 1835 ho began his 
colchrated “ Noctes Ambrosianoj,” under tho 
name of Chnstophor North. In tho interval 
(1836-46) ho wrote, as a pendant to tho 
“ Noctes,” his “ Dios Boroales,’* but these 
mot with’ loss success. In 1855 a collected 
edition of his work.s was commenced. — See 
Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. Lit,” ; Dr. Angus’s 
“ Handbook Eng. Lit. ” ; Professor Sx)alding; 
Gilfillan’s “ Gal. of Lit. Port.” 


1 J. H. WIFPEN. 

“J. H. Wiffon, born near Woburu 1792, 
died 1856, an English x>f'Ct and translator, 
wlio was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and for sonio years followed the 
X>rofessic)n of schoolmaster. His earliest 
oiforts in literature were some i)oems con- 
tributed to the Rev. M. PaiTy’a “ History of 
Woburn,’* and a volume of verse, entitled 
“Aonian Hours.” In .1819 he received the 
appointment of private secretary to the' Duke 
of Bedford. As a tran.slatoi*, ho x>^<)daced 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivored,” and the 
poems of Garcilas^ de la Vega, As an 
original writer, ho published “ Historical 
Memoirs of tho House of Russell.’’ — Beoton’s 
“Diet. Univ. Biog.** 


FELICIA HEMANS. 

“Felicia Homans, born 1793, died 1835. 
Female authorship in England is of com- 
paratively modern date. After tho period 
when the maiden queen condescended to figure 
as a little occidental luminary in x>oetry, a 
single star or two glitters in the sky of the 
17th century ; they begin to assemble in 
greater numbers in 'the 18th ; and in the con- 
elusion of that oentuicy the commencement 
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of the present the literature of Engpland 
presents the names of many females, in all 
departments of knowledge, of pre-eminent or 
of respectable merit. Wo regret that we are 
forced to confine our selection to the name 
that has been universally ncknowlodged to 
stand nt the head of our English poctc^>&os. 

“ Mrs. Ilemans, originally Miss Felicia 
Dorothea Browne, was the daughter of a 
merchant, a native of Ireland, and horn in 
Liverpool, in September, 1703. The failure of 
her father in trade caused tlie retirement of 
the family into Wales, and the childhood of 
the poetess was spent among the inspiring 
scenery of Jlcnbighshire. From a child she 
was a versifier, and produced her first imbJica- 
tion at the agcj of fifteen. At that of eighteen 
she was married to Cai>tain ITomans. The 
union was unhappy; her hiidiand six 3’^ears 
afterwards, for his health, wont to Ital 3 % and, 
nithont aji 3 ' formal deed of separation, “thoy 
never met again.” Mrs. Ilemans continued 
in lier AVoldi seclusion, the exertions of lior 
I'on, the edueation of her ehildron, aiitl the 
ilnties of religion and heiiovolenoo. furnishing 
hf»r with ample omphwnient. She died in 
Dublin, during a visit to her brother, Major 
Browilb, in 183.A. Ihir tleathbed was an 
atTooting scene of Christian fortitude, resigna- 
tion, aii<l hope. 

“ Mrs. Ilemans, like several modern writers, 
is most poi>ular in her minor iiooms. T)elieacy 
of feeling, warmth of afi’oetion and dt'volion, 
depth of symtiathy witli nature, ami harmony 
and brilliancy of language, are the features of 
these charming little jiieecs. Her larger works 
have the same characteristio.s, but boeoino 
languid and fatiguing from ilicir very unifor- 
mity of sweotnoss. Her translations from 
moilern languages, and her (*hivalrio poems, 
exhibit groat s]>irit and splendour of associa- 
tion ami imagery. Over her whole }>ootry, in 
the phrase of Sir AV. Scott, there is too much 
flower for the fruit. Her Bt 3 lo has been 
pcouliarly popular in America, and much of 
the later American poetry is moulded on it. 
The larger works of Mrs. Hemuns are ‘ The 
Sceptic ; * ‘ The ATespers of Palermo ’ (a 
tragedy) ; ‘ I'ho Forest Sanctuary ; ’ ‘ Reconls 
of Woman.* ** — Scrymgoonr’s “ Poetry and 
Poets of Britain,” pp. 4C7, 468. See S. C. 
HaH’s “ Book of Gems.’* 


BERNAKD BARTON. 

Bernard Barton, bom 178 1, died 1849, was 
a member of the Society of Friends, and the 
amount of attention which ho attracted is 
perhaps mainly owing to tho then unusual 
phenomenon which he presented of a Quaker 
poet — ^tho title, indeed, by which ho came to 
commonly known. Ho published a volume 
of ** Metrical Effusions ** in 1812 ; Napoleon, 
and other Poems,” *1822 ; “ Poetio Vigils,” 


1824 ; “ Devotional Verses,” 1826. Numerous 
other pieces appeared separately, and in 
magazines. 


L. E. LANDON. 

“L. E. Landon, born 1802, died 1838 — our *. 
English Sappho. Her mind was a golden um 
filled with luseiously- scon tod rose-leaves, but, 
alas ! tho breath of life was not iliero. Her 
heart was a crushed rosu-leaf, 3 ’ot giving ff>rth 
from that bruising tho riehoht fragrance of 
pensive Poes 3 '. 

She lived in tho world as in a hme gloomy 
cavern, and scarcely saw through iiiS twilight 
the flower-* that bloomtid aroiiml ; her imagi- 
nation (and she was all imagi nation) feasting 
only on those entwined by tho dewy lingers of 
IMemory and Fancy, tho tearful clows of twi- 
light lay thick upon Ihem, and she sickened 
and died through excess of fragrance ; for, 
however delicious the breath of flowers, it is 
alas ! also true, that, in 1 t)o great a pvf^fusion, 
it is poisonous, aiul bi'ars on its i)inioiis tho 
angel of <leath ! 

“ tlion, did li, E. L. breathe her last; 

and bitter tears of lo\o f(»ll fast and w'atcrod 
the flowers o'er her early grave ! 

Jiiko Sa 3 )pho, slio sang of i)assioiiato love ; 
like Siipi)ho, she paved tho way to, and dropped 
into, an untimely and tragical grave ! ” — 
Orton’s “ Excelsior,” ])p. 41, 42. Soo D. M. 
Moir’s * Poetical literature of tho Past Half 
Century;” S. C, Hall’s “Book of Gems.” 


JOANNA BAILIJE. 

•Ioanna Baillie, born at Both well, near 
(i].asgow, 1762, died J851, the daughter of a 
I’resbytcrian clergyman, live<l the greater part 
of her lifo at Hampstead. Slie wrote various 
pla 3 ’.s, of which lier tivjgedy of “ Jhj Mont- 
fori” is perhaps tho fine -it. 


AVILLTAM KNOX. 

“William Knox, a young i»oot of oonfddor- 
ablo talent, who died in Edinburgh in 1825, 
aged thirty-six, was author of ‘ The Lonely 
Hearth,* ‘Songs of Israel,* ‘The Harp of 
Zion,’ ^c. Sir AValtor Scott thus mentions 
Knox in his diary : — ‘ His father was a re- 
spcetablo yeoman, and ho himself, succeeding 
to good farms under tho Duke of Bucclouch, 
became too soon his own master, and plunged 
into dissipation and ruin. His talent then 
showed itM‘lf in a fine strain of pensive poetry.* 
Knox spent his later years in Edinburgh, 
under his father’s roof, and, amidst all his 
errors, was ever admirably faithful to the 
domestic afTections-— a kind and respectful son, 
and an attached brother. Ho experienced on 
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veveral ocoasions Bnbstantial proofs of that 
generosity of Scott towards his less fortunato 
brethren, which mif^ht have redeemed his in- 
finite superiority in Envy’s own bosom. It 
was also remarkable of Knox that, from tho 
force of early impressions of piety, he was 
able, in the very midst of the most deplorable 
^ disKi])aiion, to command his mind at intervals 
to tho composition of verses olive with sacred 
fire, and breathing of Scriptural simplicity and 
tenderness.*’ — Chambers* “ Cyc. Eng. Lit.,'* 
vol. ii. p. 453. 


THOMAS PEINGLE. 

Thomas Pringle, bom at Elaiklaw, Teviot- 
dalo, 1789, died 1834, a Scotch poet and 
writer of travels, was the son of a farmer, and 
educa^. ed at tho Grammar-school of Kelso and 
the T .livorsity of Edinburgh. After publishing 
sevc d minor cfTtisions, ho started tho ** Edin- 
burg* L Monthly Magazine,” having among his 
coadjutors Lockhart, Dr. Ilrowster, Hogg, and 
Wibion. Pringlo, experiencing some pecuniary 
ombarrassmonts, separated from the periodicfil, 
and in 18120 went out with his brothers to 
tho Cni)o of Good Hope. Through the in- 
fluence of Scott and others, he obtained tho 
post of librarian to tho Govommont at Capo 
Town. Ho also sot up an academy, and 
started a newspaper, when his print, “Tho 
South- African Journal,” having boon declared 
by tho governor to contain a libol upon him, 
Pringlo foil under tho ban of tho Govornincnt 
authorities, and in time bocamo ruined in his 
prospects. In 1820 ho rotnniod to London. 
Tho romaining years of his life wore spent as 
a working literary man. His chief works 
wore “ A Narrativ o of a ItoHidonco in South 
Africa,” “ An Account of English Settlers in 
Albany, South Africa,” and several small 
oollections of poems. His pootry is fluent and 
pleasing. 


EOBEET MONTGOMEEY. 

Eobort Montgomery, born 1808, died 1855, 
a popular preacher at Percy Chapel, Charlotte 
Street, Bedford Square. His poems passed 
through numerous editions ; but they aro 
stilted and unnatural in expression. Thoir 
religions subjects, and tho clover pufling which 
they rooeivod, contributed to thoir success. 
Tho chief of them were the “ Omnipresence 
of tho Deity,” “Satan,” “Luther,” “ Mea- 
siali,” and “ Oxford.” Ho is perhaps best 
known by tho scathing criticism which he 
I’oceivod in tho celebrated essay by Maoaulay. 


THOMAS HOOD. 

“Thomas Hood, bom 1798, died 1842, 
Poor Hood ! who does not honour thy name, 


thou man of the most opposite qualities, wit 
and pathos, yet brightly excellent in each ! 

“ Whoever knows thy works loves thee 
deeply, and pities thy unfortuncate lot. How 
could the World let its most loving and feeling 
son die in such utter poverty ? 

“ Hood’s poems of wit aro the drollest, and 
his poems of sympathy on behalf of his suffer- 
ing and forgotten fcllow-creaturos are tho 
most deeply touohing, yea, harrowing, in thoir 
noble earnestness, over written. 

“ Who, knowing even his woll-kno'wn * Song 
of the Shirt * and ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ can over 
cease to deluge his name with endearing 
epithets P Our tears flow, and wo become 
all heart ! 

“ Lot tho present ago do that justice to his 
memory which may partly atone for his 
sorrows and neglect when living ! 

“The world should never bo without a 
Hood, to sing the son*ows of tho wretched 
and forlorn, and appeal to thoir more fortunato 
brethren in thoir behalf i ” — Orton’s “ Ex- 
celsior,” p. 55. Sec Allibono’s “ Crit. Diet. 
Eng. Lit.” ; S. C. Hall’s “ Book of Gems ; 
Booton’s “ Diet. ITniv. Biog. ; ” D. M. Moir’s 
“ Poetical Literature of tho Past Half -Cen- 
tury.” 


THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

“ Ho was, next to Moore, tho most succoss- 
ful song-writer of our age. His most nttrac- 
tivo lyrics turned on tho distresses of the 
victims of tho affections in elegant life ; but 
his muse had also her airy and cheerful strain, 
and ho composed a surprising number of light 
dramas, some of which show a likelihood of 
maintaining their ground on tho stage. Ho 
was born in 1797, the son of an eminent and 
wealthy solicitor, near Bath. Destined for 
tho church, he studied for some time at Oxford, 
but could not settle to so sober a profession, 
and ultimately came to depend chiefly on Hto- 
rntiiro for support. His latter years were 
marked by misfortunes. 

“ This amiable poet died of jaundice in 1839. 
His songs contain tho pathos of a section of 
our social system ; but they arc more calculated 
to attract attention by thoir refined and happy 
diction, than to melt us by thoir feeling. 
Several of them, as ‘ She wore a wreath of 
roses,’ ‘ Oh no, wo never mention her,’ and ‘Wo 
met— ’twas in a crowd,* attained to an extra- 
ordinary popularity. Of his livelier ditties, 
‘ I’d be a butterfly * was tho most felicitous i 
it expresses tho Horatian philosophy in terms 
exceeding even Horace in gaiety.” — Chambers’ 
“ Cyc. Eng. Lit.,** vol. ii. p. 471. 


HAETLEY COLEEIDGE. 

“ Hartley Coleridge, bom 1796, died 1849, 
the eldest son of Samueli Coleridge, produced 
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some excellont poems, and from 1820 to 1831 
was a contributor to ‘ Blaokwood*s Magazine/ 
He also wrote some excellent biographies of 
* The Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire.* 
He lived mostly in the neighbourhood of the 
lakes Grasmere aud Bydal. pleasing himself, 
rather than pleasing others, by the indulgence 
of an unfortunate propensity to intemperance, 
which he had contracted at college, and which 
never left him through life.** — Beeton*s “ Diet. 
Univ. Biog.** See Allibone*s “Crit. Diet. Eng. 
Lit.** 


N. T. CARKTNGTON. 

The subject of our present paper was bom 
at Plymouth, in 1777, of respectable parent- 
age. Nothing remarkable occurred in his life 
until ho reached his sixteenth year, when ho 
was apprenticed to Mr. Thomas Foot, a mea* 
surer : the pursuits of his profession, however, 
were unsuitable to his literary predilections. 
The love of t)oetry, as embodied in the beauti- 
ful creations of God, had taken possession of 
his soul, and when once under the dominion 
of that delightful passion, wo fool a growing 
dislike^ to noiso and bustle ; it leads its vo- 
taries to the contemplation of Nature in all 
her loveliness and grandeur ; it leads them to 
meditate amid her solitary haunts and quiet 
seclusions; every flower is rich with a thousand 
memories, every shrub with a thousand as- 
sociations. Literature stamps an everlasting 
cliarm and an everlasting truth' on those 
scenes which rise in simple majesty around 
us. 

In the dockyard there could b.o little that 
was congenial ; its noiso was little suited to 
the spirit that had learned to love the crea- 
tions of poet and of painter. He might, 
indeed, have dreamt of beautiful things while 
at his labours ; he might have depicted the 
blusliing scenery of nature, colouring it witli 
the golden and purido tints of his fancy ; ho 
might have listened to the sweet music of 
heaven * and earth ; but ever and anon the 
truth would come that he was far from these, 
and they for from him. 

Each day, as it glided by, boro with its 
fading glories the entreaties of our poet for 
a change of situation : it was in vain he 
asked; the boon was refused. After some 
three years of hope and fear he ran away. | 
He had no sooner done this, than ho felt the | 
effects of his own rashness, for not having i 
courage to return homo, he seemed an out- 
cast and an exHo. In this emergency he ! 
entered on ** shipboard,** and soon ^ter was 
present at the victory off Cape St. Vincent, 
on the 14th of February, 1797. Having 
written some verses on the occasion, the first 
he ever penned, they met the eye of his cap- 
tain, who appreciated their merits, and became 
deeply interested in their author. Having 
learned his story, he promised to send him to 


his parents immediately on their arrival in 
England. The youthful bard soon obtained 
I forgiveness, and was once more reinstated in 
I the home of infancy. He was now allowed to 
I chooso his own profession; and ere very long 
became a public schoolmaster. 

Seven years after this, we find him removed 
to Maidstone, in Kent. In 1805 he married, 
and continued to pursue his avocation with 
success until 1809, when he returned to 
Plymouth, at the earnest request of some 
friends, who wore anxious to place their sons 
under his care ; ho remained hero till within 
six months of his death : his duties allowed 
him little or no recreation. In 1820 he pro- 
duced his “Banks of Tamar,** wliich was well 
received ; and four years afterwards he pub- 
lished “ Dartmoor,** with still greater success. 
Friends now gathered round him, and oven 
royalty itself smiled. He coiitiiiuod from 
^ this time to write ocoasional pieces for maga- 
I zines until disabled by sickness. In 1830 
I ho relinquished his school and removed to 
Bath, where ho died a few months afterwards. 
His burial-place seems suited to his character : 
it lies in the secluded village of Combehay, 
somewhat more than three miles from his 
latest residence, “deep sunk’* in a romantic 
and sequestered vale. 

Our author’s finest poem is, unquestion- 
ably, “Dartmoor.” It is marked by much 
truth and beauty, and its strain is lively and 
joyous ; there are a few melancholy notes, a 
few pensive touches; its versification is in 
general harmonious, and it.s description 
j strong and characteristic ; its imagery correct, 
j and its associations pleasant ; its episodes are 
i full of sweetness ;* it scents of the gorso and 
I broom which grow on our heaths, and sounds 
I with the murmuring of brooks and the dashing 
! of the rushing torrent. 

j And who is there amongst us who feels 
! not the power of local sympathy ? How 
I beautiful and bright those hills up which we 
J toiled in childhood! how tliick they stand 
! with sweet associations! how lovely those 
I woodbine lanes along which our feet used to 
I stray, and what romembraucoa entwino their 
j green hedge-rows and shady trees ! The very 
wild-fiowors that trembled in the evening 
breeze seemed more exquisite than others. 
How quiet and calm the village wo wore ao- 
customod to visit, with its straw-roofed 
cottages, low porches, and latticed panes, 
with its ancient church and ivied parsonage ! 
There seems to be a deeper shade in those . 
yews that skirted the ohuroh-yard, and a more ^ 
softened repose breathed over the lonely graves.* 
And thus we ever cling to those streams, and 
walks, and flowers, and trees, and peaceful 
huts, and Elizabethan mansions we gazed on 
in bygone years; memory adorns them with 
a more than rainbow beauty. 

The sky of Italy may be bright and 
sunny, but the sky which mantled over the 
place of our birth, aud which witnessed our 
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yoatMol sports, seems to us more aunuj aud 
more bright. Other lands may be graced 
with the narcissus and the orange-blossom, 
and may be breathed on by gentle winds and 
balmy gales, and there may be silvery 
whisperings in their woods; but that nook 
whioli beheld us laughing in the joyanee ef 
childhood seems to bo graced with sweeter 
flowers and breathed on by more softened 
gales ; and from out its woods comes a more 
silvery music. Other countries may be docked 
with high-crested mountains and deep dark • 
lakes reflecting in their still waters the mag- ‘ 
nificont sunset and sunrise and the resplendent 
glory of the starry host ; but there is a retreat 
which yields to us thoughts more stirring | 
and feelings more throbbing than any of 
these. 

There aro times when the soft and volup- 
tuous please not, when wo seek the solitary 
region ; tjio storn features of nature are then 
more suited to the soul ; wo love its severer 
beauties ; the voioo of waters amid the solem- 
nity of seeming desolation is proper music, 
none other is desirable. The singing of the 
birds harmonizes not, the cooing of the dove ' 
is unwelcome ; the whispering of trees, hum I 
of boos, and tinglinga of the shoo]i-boll belong ' 
not to creation in its wilder domains. The j 
silvery chime of the chapel-boll would be j 
ungrateful ; nothing but the torrent’s hoarse j 
and dashing sounds are in accordance. In 
such a spot, all solitary and alone, sublime 
thoughts will often pass over the spirit, and 
shako it as with a storm ; a mightier power 
is disclosed, a more tremendous energy; the 
busy world is shut out, the transient affairs 
of mortals shrink into littleness^ the immortal 
stands divestc*d oi its oorthlinoss ; wo fool, as 
it wej'o, a now being. With the vast sky 
above, and the wide waste below, the mind 
puts on its highest and loftiest atiribuios. — 
See Allibone’s “ Orit. Diet. Eng. Lit. D. M. 
Moir’s “ Poetical Lit. of the Past Half- 
Century.” 


WILLIAM BECKFORD. 

“ William Bcckford, born 1770, died near 
Bath, 18 14, the only legitimate son of Alder- 
man Bcckford, who, in the time of George III., 
was twice mayor of London. He is known by 
his great woidth, \iluch enabled him to erect 
the magnifioont structure called Ponthill ; and 
by his being the author of ‘ Vathok,’ and 
several other works. This work is an Arabian 
talc, which was composed at one sitting. 
‘ It took me,* said he, * throe days and two 
nights of hard labour. I never took off my 
clothes the whole time.’ It is a work of great 
genius, and, according to Byron, for correct- 
ness of costume, beauty of description, and 
power of imaipnation, the most eastern and 


sublime tale of all European imitations.* ~ 
B6eton*3 ** Diet. Univ. Biog.** See Allibone’s 
Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.** 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 

“John Gibson Lockhart, born at Cambus- 
nethan, Scotland, 1791, died at Abbotsford 
1854, a modem English writer, author of the 
‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott,* and other Vcduable 
contributions to literature, w.as the son of a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, and was educated at (-Jlasgow Univorsaity, 
and afterwards at Balliol College, Oxford. 
After a short sojourn in Germany, he went to 
Edinburgh in 1816, intending to practise the 
law at the Scottish bar. Ho soon, however, 
bocamo a prominent member of a small band 
of Scotch writers, whose chief was Wilson. 
In 1817, on the establi-shment of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,* Lockhart was one of its principal 
writers. The Ti^ryism of the new periodical, 
and of its writers, caused both to become 
chxiocial favourites with Sir Walter Scott, 
whoso political views wore of tlio same nature. 
Lockhart, in a short time, bec’ame an irtimate 
friend of the groat novelist, who advanced his 
interests on every occasion. In 1820 ho 
married Sophia, eh lest daughter of Scott, and 
went to ro'sido at Ahbot'iford. During tho 
Mieeo(*ding live years lie worked with* great 
industry and succoss in literature. He pro- 
duced, among others, ‘Vahu'ius, a Roman 
story ; * ‘ Adam Blair, a story of Scottish 
Lifo ; * ‘ Tho Life of Burns ; * * d’ho Life of 
Napoleon ; * ard publi'^hcd his translations of 
tlio Spanish BallajK. In 1826 ho becamo 
cslitor of the • Quarterly Review,' and retained 
tho appointment until 1853. In biography 
tuni biographical sketches he was particularly 
excellent, as is attested by his ‘ Lifo of Scott,’ 
and the smaller ]uoco, entitled ‘ Theodore 
Hook.* ITis health becoming delicate, ho re- 
signed tho editorship of tho ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,’ and wont to Romo in 1853 ; but, after 
; a short slay, lie took up his residence in 
Scotland.” — ^Bcoton’s “Diet. Univ. Biog.** 


T. K. HERVEY. 

T. K. Hervey was born in Manchester, in 
1804. After receiving his education at Oxford 
and Cambridge, bo devoted some time to legal 
studies ; but soon abamlonod Coke and Black- 
stono for tho more congenial pursuit of letters. 
Ho published “ Australia, and other Poems ; ** 
“ Tlie Poetical Sketch-Book ; ** “ Illustrations 
of Modem Sculpture;** “Tho English He- 
licon;** “Tho Book of Christmas.** The 
genius of T. K* Hervey, for he has genius at 
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once pathetic and refin^, is not nnalliod to 
that of Pringrie and Watts, but with a dash of 
Thomas M 9 ore. He writes nniformly, with 
taste and elaboration, polishing the oareloss 
and rejecting the crude ; and had he addressed 
himself more earnestly and unreservedly to 
the task of composition, I have little doubt, 
from several specimens ho has occasionally 
exhibited, that he might have occupied a 
higher and more distinguished place in our 
poetical literature than ho can be said to have 
attained. His “Australia,” and several of 
his lyrics, were juvenile pledges of future ex- 
.cellonco which maturity can scarcely bo said 
to have fully rodeomod. — See Moir’s *• Poet. 
Lit. of the Past Half-Century ; ” Alii bone’s 
“Crit. Hict. Eng. Lit.;” “British Critic,” 
Aug. 1824; “Literary Gazette,” 1829, p. 
360 ; Dr. Hawks’s (Now York) “ Cliurch 
Eccord ; '* “ Blackwood’s Mag.,” xvii. 98, 99 ; 
xix. 88, 89 ; “ Men of the Time,” 1856. 


and identily became known beyond a limited 
circle. Among the friends who had been at- 
tracted to her by her genins, in the earlier 
part of her career, were the poets Sonthey and 
Bowles ; the former of whom became her 
husband in 1839. At the date of the mar- 
riage, Southey had been a widower two years, 
his former wife having been virtually dead to 
him for many more. On his death, Mrs, 
Southey was left with moans insuffioieut, in 
her state of health, to provide the ordinary 
comforts of life ; but was placed on the Civil 
List for a pension of i^200 a year. Tho prin- 
cipal of Mrs. Southey’s works are ‘ Ellen 
Fitz- Arthur : a Poem ; ’ ‘ Tho Widow’s Tale, 
and other Poems ; ’ ‘ Solitary T I ours,’ prose 
and verso ; ‘ Chapters on C?hnrcljyards ; * 

‘ Tales of the Factories ; ’ and ‘ Robin Hood, 
a Fragment, by tho late Robert Southey and 
Carol] no Bowles : with other Poems.* ” — 
Bccton’s “ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 


RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

“ Right ITon. John Wilson Croker, born in 
Galway ,• Ireland, 1780 ; died at Hampton, 
1857 ; was educated for tho bar, and, in 1800, 
was entered a student at Lincoln’s Inu. He 
devoted much of liis time, however, to litera- 
ture and politics, displaying in tho latter field 
strong Tory tendencies. In 1807 he became 
Member of Parliament for Downpatrick, in 
Ireland, and in 1800 Secretary to thb Ad- 
miralty. This post ho held for twenty yeax’s, 
during which ho sat as Member in tho Ilouse 
for various boroughs. Meanwhile he was 
almost continually engaged with his pen, and 
was a rc.'wly and versatile writer. His most 
extensive production is an edition of ‘Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson,* which Macaulay 
criticised with gre.at severity in tho ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review.* Ho wrote, besides, ‘ Stories 
from tho History of England,* and edited 
‘ Tho Suffolk Papers,* ‘ Walpole’s Letters to 
Lord Hertford,’ and several other works.” — 
Beetop’s “ Diet, of Univ. Biog.” I 


MRS. SOUTHEY. 

“Mrs. Southey, born 1787, died 1854, a 
popular poetess, and wife of the Poet-Laureate, 
was the only child of Captain Charles Bowles, 
of Buckland, near Lymington. Her earliest 
production was tho ‘ Birthday.* But for more 
than twenty years, the writings of Caroline 
Bowles were published anonymously, and it 
was not until after the publication of ‘ Ellen 
Ktz-Arthur/ and several of the pathetic 
novelettes which she had contributed to 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ under the title, of 
‘Chapters on Churchyards,’ that her name 


ELIZABETH BROWNING. 

“ Elizabeth Browning, origiiirilly Miss Bar- 
rett, wife of tho poet ; born in liondon, date 
unknown ; died at Florence, in 1861 ; gave 
early indxcatioTis of genius, and was odiiiuited 
with tho utmost care. At the ago of hovou- 
tocn sho published ‘ An Essay of IMind, with 
other Poems;’ and in 1838 appeared her 
‘ Seraphim,* which was Bnccoodcsd by ‘ The 
Romaimt of the Page,* ‘ Tho Drama of Exile,’ 
‘ Lsabel’s Child,’ ‘ Casa Gnidi Windows,’ and 
several midcellaueons pieces, all of which 
occupy a high place in our poetical literature. 
Besides these original works, slio had trans- 
lated tho ‘ Prometheus Bound,’ of yEsidiylii.s, 
and contributed a scries of p.ajiei's to the 
London ‘ Athcnfcum ’ on tho G'riM.‘k-(’liristian 
poets. In 185G nppeai*ed her ^ Anror.'i Jjoigh,* 
which has many admirers.” — Beeton’s “ J^iot. 
Univ. Biog.” 


DAVID MACBETH MOIR. 

“ David Macbeth Moir,born at Musselburgh, 
1798 ; died 1851 ; a modoiTi poet and prose 
writer, who was educated for and practised 
the medical profession. He mode his first 
appearance as an author in 1812, by publish- 
ing a small volume of poems. He next wrote 
for some local magazines and journals, and, 
at the commencement of ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ he became a contributor to its pages, 
and remained so until his death. For the 
same magazine ho also wrote ' The Auto- 
biography of Mansie Wauch.* In 1831 he 
published the * Outlines of the Ancient 
History of Medicine,’ and, in the same year, 
exerted himself energetically while the cholera 
raged in Musselburgh, whenre he practised his 
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pTofession, and nubsequenily publisliecl a 
pamphlet entitled * Practical Obaervations on 
Ma^gnont Cholera/ In 1851 he delivered a 
course of lectures upon the * Poetical Litera- 
ture of the Past Century/ at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution. As a poet, he was 
tender and pathetic, rather than forcible and 
original. His poetical works were collected 
in 1852, and to them was prefixed his life. 
Dr. Moir was a graceful essayist, and a com^ | 
potent man of science, ainl was, moreover, a 
kin«l and excellent man.” — ^Beeton’s “ Diet. 
TJniv. Biog.” 


GEORGE CROLY. 

“ George Croly was born in Ireland toward ' 
the close of the lust century, and was educated I 
in Trinity Oollogo, Dublin, where ho took his 
regular Muster’s degree, and was ordained 
* deacon and priest ’ in Ireland. After this 
ho wont to J^iigland to settle, and was recom- 
mended by liord Brougham (though differing 
much from him in public views) to the living 
of St. Stephen’s church, Walbrook, London, 
where ho still continues, discharging his duties 
with assiduity, and with u true seal for the 
cause of the truth and the gospel. Ho is an 
independent thinker and writer, and prefers 
freedom of thought and sx^coch to preferment 
in * the church/ 

**Fow authors of the ninetconth century, 
who have TOittcn so much, have written so 
well as Dr. Croly. His prose style is clear, 
rich, idiomatic, and at times eloquent ; while 
as n poet ho has many great and shining 
qualities — ‘ a rich command of language, 
whether for the tender or the serious, an car 
finely attuned to musical oxxirossion, a fertile 
and lucid conceptive power, and an intellect 
at once subtle and masnulino. Hundreds of 
copies of versos from his indefatigable pen, 
some of them of surpassing excellence, lie 
I scattered about — rich bouquets of unowned 
flowers — throughout the wide, unbounded 
fields of periodical literature.* 

** The following, I believe, is a full list of 
Dr. Croly ’s works. While they are so highly 
creditable to the learning and talents of their 
author, they give evidence of an astonishing 
industry tliat could accomplish so much, inde- 
pendent of his parochial duties. Tueolo- 
oiCAXt : ‘ Divine Providence ; or, Throe Cycles 
of Revelation ;* * A New Interpretation of the 
Apocalypse;’ ‘The True Idea of Baptism;’ 
'Sermons Preached at St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook;’ 'Sermons on Important Subjects;* 
'Speeches on the Papal Aggression;’ Pam- 
phlets on ' Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister,’ and on the 'Proposed Admission of 
Jews into Parliament.’ Political and Mis- 
cellaneous : ' The Politieal Life of Edmund 
Burke;’ ' The Personid History of George IV.;’ 
'Historical Essays on Luther, Ao. ;’ ' Sala- 
thiel’ (the Wondering Jew), 3 vols. ; ' Maxston; 


or, the Soldier and Statesman, 3 vols. ; ‘ Cha- 
racter of Curran’s Eloquence and Politics.’ 
Poetical • ‘ Paris in 1815, and other Poems ;’ 
' Catiline, a Tragedy, with other Poems ; ’ 
' The Angel of the World,* an Arabian, and 
' Sebastian,’ a Spanish tale ; ’ ‘ Poems Illus- 
rative of Gems from the Antique ;* ‘ Scenes 
from Scripture,’ and a vast bo<iy of miscel- 
laneous poetry scattered through the periodical 
literature of the day*/’ — Cleveland’s “Eng. 
Lit. 10 th Cent. See Gilfillan’s “ Gallery of 
Literary Portraits ; ” Allibone’s “ Diet. Eng. 
Lit.” 


LORD MACAULAY. 

“ Lord Macaulay, born October 25, 1800, died 
1850. He was the son of Zachury Macaulay, an 
ardent philanthropist and one of tlie earliest 
opponents of the slave trade. Educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which College 
he became a Follow, and called to the bar ac 
Lincoln’s Inn, ho suddenly achieved a literary 
rex>utation by an article on Milton, in the 
! * Edinburgh Review,* in 1825. This was the 
first of a long series of brilliant literary and 
historical essays which ho contributed to the 
same periodical. Ho entered Parliament in 
1830, and was almost immediately acknow- 
I lodged to be one of the first orators in the 
i Houso. He went to India in 1834 as a 
! Member of the Council in Calcutta and as 
President of the Law Commission. Soon after 
' his return ho was elected by the city of Edin- 
burgh as their rei^rescntativo in I’arliamont 
(1840), and bcoamo succcs-sivoly Secretary at 
War and Paymaster of the Forces. He lost 
his election in 1847,* in conscciuence of 
• opposing the religious prejudices of his con 
I stituonts, and from this time he devoted all his 
powers to the undivided cultivation of letters. 
Although ho sat in Parliament again from 
1852 to 185G, ho took little part in the debates 
of the Houso. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1857. 

Macaulay is distinguished as a Poet, an 
Essayist, and an Historian. His ' Lay£) of 
Ancient Rome* are the best known of his 
poems ; but the linos which he wrote upon 
his defeat at Edinburgh in 1847, and in which 
ho turns for consolation ta literature, are, in 
our judgment, the finest of all his poetical 
pieces. His Essays and his History will, in 
virtno of their inimitable style, always give 
Macaulay a high place among English classics. 
His style has been well characterized by a 
friendly bnt discerning critic ; — 'It was 
eminently his own, but his own not by strange 
words, or strange collocation of words, by 
phrases of perpetual' ocourrence, or the 
straining after original and striking terms of 
expression. Its ohoracteristios were vigour 
and animation, oopioosness, dearness, above 
all sound English, now a rare excellence. 
The vigour and life were nnabating ; perhaps 
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in that oonsoioua strength which coat no English poet, who was an iron-merchant at 

exertion he did not always gauge and measure Sheffield, and became famous as a writer of 

the force of his own woids. Those who ‘Rhymes* against the Com Laws. Theira 

studied the progress of his writing might first appeared in a local paper, after their 

perhaps see ‘^at the full stream, though it author had settled at Sheffield, and produoed 
never stagnated, might at first overflow its a powerful olFcct upon till who ree^ them, 

banks ; in later days it ran with a more direct. When they ro-appeared in a single volume, in 

undivided torrent. His copiousness had conjunction with ‘ The Banter,* ho no longer 
nothing tumid, diffuse, Asiatic ; no ornament sung in comparative obscurity, but commanded* 
for the sake of ornament. As to its clear- a wide circle of admirers. In 1834 a collected 

ness, one may read a sentence of Macaulay edition of his works was published. His 

twice to judge of its full force, never to com- effusions have procured for him the right of 

prohend its meaning. His English was pure, being emphatically the bard of Yorkshire, as 

both in idiom and in words, pure to fasti- he is certainly, like Crabbo, the poet of the 

diousness ; not that he discarded, or did not poor and of the Corn Law struggle, before that 

make free use of, the plainest and most homely ended in the triumphal achievement of the 

terms (he had a sovereign contempt for what aspirations of his muse.** — ^Beoton’s ** Diet, 

is called the dignity of history, which would Univ. Biog.** 

keep itself above the vulgar tongue), but every 

word must be genuine English, nothing that 

approached real vulgarity, nothing that had ROBERT BURNS 

not the stamp of popular use, or the authority 

of sound English writers, nothing unfamiliar Robert Burns was the greatest poet that 
to the common ear.* Scotland ever produced ; bom at Alloway, near 

‘'Macaulay’s Essays are philosophical and Ayr, in 1759; died 1796. Ho received a 

historical disquisitions, embracing a vast common school education. His chief advonoea 

range of subjects ; but the larger number and in general knowledge ho owed to the booka 

the most important relate to English History. he read, among which he mentions as fa- 

These Essays, however, wore only preparatory vourites the “ Spectator,** the works of Pope, 

to his great work on the ‘ History of Eng- and the poems of Allan Ramsay ; among un- 
land,* which he had intended to write from printed books wore tho songs and ballads, 

the accession of James II. to tho time immo- mostly of unknown authorship, which then 

diately preceding tho French Revolution. But circulated through that part of Scotland, and 

of this subject he lived to eomplote only a somo of which wore collected by Percy and by 

portion. The two first volumes, published in Scott. A little later Burns’ reading booame 

1849, contain the reign of James II. and the more extensive, and to his list of favourites 

Revolution of 1688 ; two more, which ap- wore added Thomson, Shenstone, Sterne, and 

peared in 1865, bring down the reign of Henry Mackenzie. When sixteen years of 

William HI. to the peace of Byswickin 1697; age ho fell in love, and his feelings, as ho tells 

while a fifth, published in 1861, after the us, at once burst into a song. His first 

author’s death, nearly completes the history volnmo of poetry was issued, in 1786, from the 

of that roign. Macaulay, in a Review of Sir provincial press of Kilmarnock : it bccamo 

James Mackintosh’s ‘ History of the Revolu- immediately popular, and has over since 

tion,’ observed that ‘ a History of England, exorcised the grefttest influence on the mind 

written throughout in this manner, would be and taste of Scotland. 

tho most fascinating book in the language. His “Tam O’Shanter” was deemed by 
It would be more in request at tTie circulating Burns himself to bo his best piece, and in this 

libraries than the last novel,* Tho unox- judgment Campbell, Wilson, and Montgomery 

ampled pop^ority of Macaulay’s own History concur. The combination it exhibits of the 

verified the prediction. In a still earlier , terrible and the ludicrous is very charac- 

Eswy ho had remarked that we had good teristic. His “ Bruce’s Address,” “ A 

historical romances and good historical essays, Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “ The Mountain 

but no good histories;’ and it cannot be Daisy,” “Tho Mousio’s Nest,” and his lyrio 

denied that he has, to a great extent, attained to “ Mary in Heaven ” are equally charac- 

his ideal of a perfeot history, which he defines teristic, though in a very different strain ; as 

to be ‘ a componnd of poetry and philosophy, are “ Mary Morrison ” and “ Ao fond Kiss,” 

impressing general rules on the mind by a -—“a poem that contains,” says Soott,. “tl^ 

vivid representation of particular characters essenoe of a thonsand love- tales.” Indeed, 

and incidents.’ ’’—Shaw’s “ Hist. Eng. lit.” nothing is more remarkable in Boms than his 

range of subjects, and the appropriatenesB, 

- - - - - both of language and of feeling, with whioh 

he treats them. Romontio Iwdsoape, the 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT. superstitions of the oonntry, the delights of 

good fellowship, the aspirations of ambition, 
*'£bj8nez6r Elliott, bom near Rotherham, the passion of love — all are treated with a 
fhribhize, 1781, died nearHamsleyt 1849, an mastef hand, while he diq^aars to as 
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ooo&sioii reqtdres, the pathos of Stemo or of 
Eiohardsoii) the humour of Smolletti the de- * 
BoriptiYe power of Thomson, and the sarcasm 
of Pope or of Churchill : though all are too 
often disfigured with irreyerence and licen- 
tiousness. His songs, howeyer, are the main 
foundation of his popularity : of these he has 
written upwards of two hundred with great 
geniality and power. The common Scottish 
dialect was neyer used with more freshness er 
grace than by Mm. The success of his poetry 
induced him to tahe the farm of Ellisland, 
near Dumfries, where he married Ms ** bonny 
Jean/* and united the functions of exciseman 
with those of a farmer. Ho entered upon his 
new occupation at Whitsuntide, 1788. The 
farming proved a bod speculation. In 1791 
he relinquished it, and removed to Dumfries, 
subsisting entirely upon his income in the 
Excise, which yielded J£70 a year. In this 
ofiico, a dangerous one to men of his ten- 
dencies, intemperance graduallly gained upon 
him ; disappointment and self-reproach em- 
bittered his Hfo ; want threatened him ; and 
in his thirty-seventh year ho sank into an . 
untimely grave. A more mournful Mstory 
tho records of our literature do not supply. 

It must be added thai: in his poems are sad 
proofs that ho quarrelled with the moral 
teaching of Presbyterianism, os well as with 
what he deemed its narrowness and doctrines. 
Hia youth and early manhood, Ms simplicity 
and genius, it is impossible to contemplate 
without admiration ; but his closing years 
were darkened by neglect, and, alas I by low 
habits unworthy of his fame. His letters, 
published in Dr. Currie's **Lifo of Burns,” I 
must be read by all who would understand his 
character, though they give a loss favourable 
impression of Ms naturalness and simplicity 
than Ms poems. — ^See Shaw’s ** Hist. Eng. 
lit. Dr. Angus’s ** Handbook.” 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 

Alexander Wilson, a distinguished 
naturalist, was also a Scottish poet*. He 
was a native of Paisley, and born July 6tii, 
1766. He was brought up to tho trade of a 
weaver, but afterwards preferred that of a 
pedlar, selling muslin and other wsures. In 
1789 he added to his other commodities a 
prospectus of a volume of poems, trusting, as 
he said, — 

< If the pedlar should foil to be favour’d 
with sale. 

Then I hope you’ll encourage the poet.* 

He did not eucceed in either character ; and 
after publishing his poems he returned to the 
loom. In 1792 he issued anonymously his 
best poem, * Watty and Meg,” wMoh was at 
first attributed to Bums. A foolish personal 
•atiie, and a not very wise admiration of the 


principles of equality disseminated at the time 
of the French Revolution, drove Wilson to 
America in the year 1794. There he was once 
more a weaver and a pedlar, and afterwards a 
schoolmaster. A love of ornithology gained 
upon him, and he wandered over America, 
collecting specimens of birds. In 1808 ap- 
peared his first volume of the ‘American 
Ornithology,’ and he continued collecting and 
publishing, traversing swamps and forests in 
quest of rare birds, and undergoing tho greatest 
privations and fatigues, till he h^ committed 
an eighth volume to the press. He sank under 
his severe labours on the 23rd of August, 1813, 
and was interred with public honours at Phila- 
delphia. In tho ‘ Ornithology ’ of Wilson we 
see the fancy and descriptive powers of the 
poet. The following extract is part of Ms 
account of the bald eagle, and is extremely 
vivid and striking : — 

“ ‘ Tho celebrated cataract of Niagara is a 
noted place of resort for tho bald eagle, as well 
on account of the fish procured there, as for 
the numerous carcases of squirrels, door, bears, 
and various other animals, that, in their at- 
tempts to cross the river above the falls, have 
been dragged into tho current, and preci- 
pitated down that tremendous gulf, where, 
among the rocks that bound the rapids below, 
they furnish a rich repast for tho vulture, the 
raven, and the bald eagle, tho subject of the 
present account. He has been long known to 
naturalists, being oommon to both continents, 
and occasionally met with from a very high 
northern latitude to the borders of the torrid 
zone, but chiefly in the vicinity of the sea, 
and along th4 shores and cliffs of our lakes 
and largo rivers. Formed by nature for 
braving the severest cold, feeding equally 
on the produce of the sea and of the land, 
possessing powers of flight capable of out- 
stripping even the tempests themselves, 
unawed by anything but man, and, from the 
I ethereal heights to which he soars, looking 
I abroad at one glance on an immeasurable ex- 
I pause of forests, fields, lakes, and ocean deep 
I below Mm, he appears indifferent to the little 
localitieB of change of seasons, as in a few 
minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the lower to the higher regions of the 
' atmosphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from 
thence descend at wiU to tho torrid or the 
arctic regions of the earth. He is, therefore, 
found at all seasons in the countries he in- 
habits ; bnt prefers such places as have been 
mentioned above, from tho groat partiality he 
has for fish. 

** * In procuring these, he displays, in a very 
sing^olar manner, the genius and enei^ of 
his oharaoter, which is fierce, contemplative, 
daring, and tyrannical ; attributes not exerted 
but on particular occasions, but when put 
forth, overpowering Ml opjj^sition. , Elevated 
on the high dead Umb of some gigantic tree 
that commands a wide view^ of the neighbour- 
ing shore and ocean, he seems oalmty to ooni> 
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template the motiona of the various feathered 
trib^ that pursue their busy avocations 
below; the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing 
the air ; the busy tringm coursing along the 
sands; trains of ducks streaming over the 
surface ; silent and watchful cranes intent 
and wading; clamorous crows; and all the 
winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty 
of this vast liquid magazine of nature. High 
over all those hovers one whose action in<* 
stantly arrests his whole attention. By his 
wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension 
in air, ho knows him to bo the fish-hawk, 
settling over some devoted victim of the deep. 
His eye kindles at the sight, and balancing 
himself with half-opened wings on the branch, 
ho watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
arrow from heaven, descends the distant 
object of his attention, the roar of his wings 
reaching the ear os it disappears in the deep, 
making the surges foam around. At this 
moment the eager looks of the eagle are all 
ardour ; and, levelling his neck for flight, he 
sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, strug- 
gling with his prey, and mounting in the air 
with screams of exultation. Those are the 
signal for our hero, who, launching into the 
air, instantly gives chase, and soon g^ins on 
the fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost to 
mount above the other, displaying in these 
rencontres the most elegant and sublime aerial 
evolutions. The unencumbered eagle rapidly 
advances, and is just on the point of reaching 
his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execration, the 
latter drops his fish : the eagle, poising him- 
self for a moment, as if to take a more certain 
aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in 
his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears 
his ill-gotten booty silently away to the 
woods.* 

“ By way of preface, ‘ to invoke the cle- 
mency of the reader,* Wilson relates the 
following exquisite trait of simplicity and 
nature \— 

‘ In one of my late visits to a friend in 
the country, 1 found their youngest son, a fine 
boy of eight or nine years of age, who usually 
resides in town for his education, just return- 
ing from a ramble through the neighbouring 
woods and fields, where he had collected a 
large and very handsome bunch of wild 
flowers, of a great many different ooloura; 
and, presenting them to his mother, said. 
Look, my dear mamma, what beautiful 
flowers I have found growing on our place ! 
Why, all the woods ore full of them ! red, 
orange, and blue, and *moat every colour. 
Oh ! I can gatheryou a whole parcel of them, 
much handsomer than these, all growing in 
our woods! Shall I, mamma? Shall I go 
and bring you more P " The good wmnan re- 
ceived the bunch of flowers with a smile of 
affectionato complacency; and, after admiring 
for some time the Imutifal simplicity of 
nature, gave her wiUing dbnsent, and the 


little fellow went off on the wtog^ of eostaoy 
to execute his delightful commission. 

“ * The similarity of this little boy's en- 
thusiasm to my own struok me, and tho reader 
will need no explanations of mine to inake ^e 
application. Should my country reoeivo with 
the same gracious indulgence the spooimena 
which I here humbly present her ; should she 
express a desire for me to go and bring ber 
more, tho highest wishes of my ambition will 
be gratified ; for, in tho language of my little 
friend, onr whole woods are full of them, and 
I can collect hundreds more, much handsomer 
than these.* 

The ambition of tho poot-naturalist was 
amply gratified.” — Chambers' “ Cyo. Eng. 
lit.** vol. ii. p. 486-87. 


HECTOB MACNEILL. 

Hector Macneill was born in 1746, and died 
in 1818. Ho was brought up to a mercantile 
life, but was unsuocossful in most of his 
businosH affairs. In 1789 ho published a 
legendary poem, “ The Harp ; ** and in 1795 
his moral tale, '' Scotland's Skaith ; or, tho 
History o' Will and Joan,” Tho object of 
this latter production was to dei>ict the evils 
of intemperance. Ho wrote several Scottish 
lyrics. Tho latter years of tho poet were 
spent in comparative comfort in Edinburgh, 
whore ho enjoyed tho refined and literary 
society of tho Scottish capital till an advanced 
age. — See Chambers' “ Cyc. Eng. lit," 


BOBEBT TANNAHILL. 

*'Bobert Tannahill, a lyrical poet of a 
snperior order, whoso songs rival all but the 
best of Bums's' in popularity, was born in 
Paisley on tho 3rd of June, 1774. His edu- 
cation was limited, but he was a diligent 
reader and student. Ho was early s&nt to 
the loom, weaving being tho staple trade of 
Paisley, and continued to follow his occupation 
in his native town until his twenty-sixth year, 
when, with one of his younger brothers, he 
removed to Lancashire. Thero he continued 
two years, when the declining state of his 
father’s health induced him to return. He 
arrived in time to reoeivo the dying blessing * 
of his parent, and a short time afterwards 
we find him writing to a friend — * My brother 
Hugh and I are all that now remain at home, 
with our old mother, bending under age and 
frailty ; and but seven years back, uiue of us 
used to sit at dinner together.’ Hugh 
married, and the poet was left alone with his 
widowed mother. On this occasion he adopted 
a resolution which he has expressed in the i 
foUowiiig lines * 
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THB FILIAL VOW. 

IVby heaves my mother oft the doep« 
drawn sig^h ? 

Why starts the big tear ghstenmg in her 
eye ® 

Why oft retire to hide her bursting 
grief? 

Why seeks she not, nor seems to iVish 
relief? 

*Tis for my father, monldonng with the 
dead, 

My brother, in bold manhood, lowly laid , 
And for the pams which age is doom d 
to bear, 

She heaves the deep diawn sigh, and 
drops the sooret teai 

Yea, partly these her gloomy thoughts 
employ, 

But mostly this o’erolouds her every joy , 
She grioves to think she may be burden- 
some. 

Now feeble, old, and tottering to the 
tomb 

0 hear me, Heaven ' and record my 
vow 

Its non performance let thy wrath 
pursue * 

1 swear, of what thy piovidcnce may 
give. 

My mother shall her due maintenance 
have 

’Twas hors to guide mo through life’s 
onily day. 

To point out virtue’s paths, and load the 

wav ‘ 

Now, while her powers in fngi 1 1 inguor 
sleep, 

'Tis mine to hand her down life s rugged 
steep , 

With all her little weaknesses to bear, 
Attontiv o, kmd, to soothe her every care 
*Tib Nature bids, and truest pleasure 
flows 

From loBseiung on aged parent’s woes 

“ The filial piety of Tonnahill is strdicingly 
appaiont fiom this effusion, but the inferiority 
of the lines to any of his Scottish songs 
shows how little at home he was in Enghsh 
His mother outhved him thirteen years 
Though Tannahill had ocoasionally composed 
verses from a very early ago, it was not till 
after this time that he attained to anything 
beyond mediocrity Becoming acquainted 
with Mr B A Smith, a mnsioal composer, 
the poet applied himself sedulously to lyrical 
composition, aided by the encouragement and 
the musical taste of his fnend Smith set 
some of his songs to ongmal and appropriate 
airs, and in 1807 tiie poet venturi on the 
pubhoation of a volume of poems and songs, 
^ wbioh the first impression, ooiisi<d:ing of 
800 copies, were sold m a few weeks It is 
xdatedthat inascflitasywalkon one occasion 

I » u.jft 


his musmgs were intermpted by the voice of 
a country girl m an adjoining field smgmg by 
herself a song of his own — 

< We’ll meet beside the dusky glen, on 
yon bumsidc — ’ 

and ho used to say he was more pleased at 
this evidence of his popularity, than at any 
tribute which hod ever been paid him He 
afterwards contributed some songs to Mr 
George Thomson s ‘ Select Melodies,’ and 
exerted himself to procure Insh airs, of which 
ho was very fond Whilst delighting all classes 
of his countrymen with his native songs, the 
poet fell into a state of morbid despondenej , 
aggravated by bodily weakness, and a ten- 
dency to consumption He had prepared a 
now edition of his poems for the press, and 
sent the manuscript to Mr Constable, the 
publisher , but it was rotumed by that gentle- 
man, m ponsequonce of his having more now 
works on hand than ho could undertake that 
season This disappointment preyed on the 
spirits of the sensitive poet, and his me 
lanoholy became deep and habitual He 
burned all his manuscripts, and sank into a 
state of mental derangement Boturning 
from a visit to Glasgow on the 17th of 
1810, the unhappy poet letirod to rest but 
‘ suspicion having been excited, in about an 
hour afterwards it w is discovered that ho ha 1 
stolen out unpercoivod Sooroh was made in 
every direction, and by the dawn of tJie 
morning the coat of the poet was discovered 
lying at the side of the tunnel of a uoigh 
bounng brook, pointing out but too suiely 
whore his body was to bo found * lannahill 
was a modest and temperate man, devoted to 
his kmdred and friends, and of unblemished 
purity and correctness of conduct His lament 
able death arose fiom no want or irregularity, 
but was solely caused by that morbid disease 
of the mind which at length overthrow Ins 
reason The poems of this ill starred son of 
gemus are greatly inferior to his songs Ihey 
have all a commonplace artificial ohoractoi 
His lyrics, on the other hand, are nch and 
original both in description and sentiment 
His diction is copious and luxuriant, par 
tioularly m descnbmg natural objec'-B and the 
peculiar features of the Scottish indscape 
His simphoity is natural and unaffected , and 
though he appears to have possessed a deeper 
sympathy with nature than with the workings 
of human feeling, or even the passion of lo\ e, 
ho IB often tender and pathetio His ‘ Gloomy 
Winter’s now awa’ ’ is a beautiful concentra- 
tion of tenderness and m^ody ’’--Chambera* 

Cyo Eng Xit,” vol u. pp. 490-91 

BICHABB GALL 

Bichard Gall, bom 1776, died 1800 Ho 
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was conteinporazy with Tannaliill, and poa- was author of some amosiiiff songs, which are 
sessed a kindred taste of song writing. still very popular. * Anld Qndeman^ ye’re a 

Draohen Carle/ ‘Jenny’s Bawbee,’ Jenny 

Dang the Weaver/ Ao., display oonsideiable 

comic humour, and coarse but oharaoteristio 
JOHN MAYNE painting. The higher qualities of simple 

rustic grace and elegance he seems never to 
** John Mayne, author of the ‘ Siller Gun,’ have attempted. In 1803 Sir Alexander col- 
‘ Glasgow,’ and other poems, was a native of lected his fugitive pieces, and published them 
Dumfries; bom in .the year 1761, and died under the title of ‘ Songs chiefly in the Scottish 
in London in 1836. He was brought up to Dialect.’ In 1810 he published a Scottish 
the printing business, and whilst apprentice Dialogue, in the style of Fergusson, called 
in the * Dumfries Journal ’ office, in 1777, in ’ Edinburgh, or the Ancient Boy^ty ; a Sketch 
his sixteenth year, he published the germ of of Manners, by Simon Gray.’ This sketch is 


his * Siller Gun ’ in a quarto page of twelve 
stanzas. The subject of the poem is an* an- 
cient custom in Dumfries, called ‘Shooting 
for the Siller Gun,’ the gun being a small 
silver tube presented by James VI. to the in- 
corporated trades as a prize to the best 
marksman. This poem Mr. Mayne continued 
to enlarge and improve up to the time of his 
death. The twelve stanzas expanded in two 
years to two cantos ; in another year (1780) 
the poem was published — enlarged to three 
cantos — in ‘ Bnddiman’s Magazine ; * and in 
1808 it was published in London in four cantos. 
This edition was scon by Sir Walter Scott, 
who said (in one of his notes to the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake ’) ‘ that it surpassed the efforts of 
Fergusson, and came near to those of Burns.’ 
In 1836> the * Siller Gun ’ was again reprinted 
with the addition of a fifth canto. Mr. Mayne 
was author of a short poem on ‘Hallo- 
ween,* printed in ‘Kuddiman’s Magazine’ in 
1780 ; and in 1781 ho published at Glasgow 
his fine ballad of ‘ Logan Braes,’ which Bums 
had soon, and two lines of which he copied 
into his ‘ Logan Water.’ The ‘ Siller Gun ’ is 
humorous and descriptive, and is happy in 
both. The author is a shrewd and lively 
observer, full of glee, and also of gentle and 
affectionate recollections of his native town 
and all its people and pastimes. The ballad 
of ‘ Logan Braes ’ is a simple and beautiful 
lyric, superior to the more elaborate version 
of Bums. Though long resident in London 
(as proprietor of the ‘ Star ’ newspaper), Mr. 
Mayne retained his Scottish enthusiasm to 
the last ; and to those who, like ourselves, 
recollect him in advanced life, stopping in the 
midst of his duties, as a public journalist, to 
trace some remembrance of his native Dum- 
fries and the banks of the Nith, or to hum 
over some mral or pastoral song which he had 
heard forty or fifty years before, his name, as 
well as his poetry, recalls the strength and 
permanency of early feelings and associations.” 
— Chambers’ ‘^Cyc. Eng. lit.” vol. ii. pp.492- 
93. 


SIB ALEXANDEB BOSWELL. 

“ Sir Alexander Boswell, bom 1775, died 
1822, the eldest son of'Johnson’s biographer, 


greatly overcharged. Sir Alexander was itn 
ardent lover of our early literature, and re- 
printed several works at his private printing- 
press at Auchinlock. When politics ran high, 
he unfortunately wrote some personal satires, 
for one of which he received a challenge from 
Mr. Stuart, of Dimearn. The parties mot at 
Auehtertool, in Fifeshire: conscious of his 
error. Sir Alexander resolved not to fire at his 
opponent ; but Mr. Stuart’s shot took effect, 
and the unfortunate baronet fell. Ho died 
from the wound on the following day, the 26th 
of March, 1822. Ho had been elevated to the 
baronetcy only the year previous.”-— Cham- 
bers’ ‘* Cyc. Eng. Lit.” vol. ii, p. 494. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

“ Allan Cunningham, bom 1785, died 1842. 
This poet, novelist, and miscellaneous writer, 
was born of comparatively humble parentage 
in Dumfries-shire. Ho began life as a stone- 
mason ; but his early literary ability was such 
that, being introduced to Cromek, the editor 
of * Bemains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song,* 
and undertaking to procure contributions to 
that work, ho sent to the Editor, as genuine 
remains, compositions of his own. Cromek 
had slighted some original pieces shown to 
him as the production of Cunningham, and in 
retaliation, the young poet presented him with 
fabricated * antiques.’ These form the bulk 
of Cromok’s collection. The cheat was long 
unsuspected ; but the suspicious sagacity of 
the Ettrick Shepherd and others, especially 
Professor Wilson (see ‘Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ Deo., 1819), ultimately demonstrated 
the imposition, much to the reputation of the 
real author. 

“Mr. Cunningham repaired, in 1810, to 
London, and obtaining an appointment of 
trust in the sculptor Chautrey’s studio, he 
settled himself here for life. In this oongenial 
position of comfort and independence, he. 
possessed opportunities for the employment 
of his^active pen, and fer intercourse with 
men of kindred genius. His warm heart, hu 
honest, upright, and independent charaoter, 
attracted the i^ectioc&te esteem and respect 
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of all who enjoyed his acquaintance. He died 
in London in 1842. 

His larger works are, the ‘ Maid of Elvar/ 
a species of opio in Spenserian stanzas, illns- 
tratire of Bumfries-shire in days of yore; 
and * Sir Marmoduke Maxwell,* a wild 
tumultuous collection of Border superstitions. 
His reputation rests chiefly on his smaller 
pieces, which are airy, natural, and intensely 
Scotch ; vigorous and oven splendid in their 
higher moods, affectingly pathetic in their 
softer strains. His novels, * PaulJones,’ &o. , are 
full of glittering description, and exaggerated 
and unnatural character.** — Scrymgeour’s 
“ Poetry and Poets of Britain,” p. 436. See 
AUibone’s* “ Grit. Diet. Eng. Lit. ;** D. M. 
Moir’s “ Poetical Literature of the Past Half- 
Century ; ** S. C. Hall's “ Book of Gems.” 


JAMES HOGG. 

James Hogg, bom in Ettriok Vale, Selkirk- 
shire, 1770, died 1835, known better as the 
^‘Ettrick Shepherd.” His school was the 
mountain's side, whore he kept the cattle and 
sheep. His education was scanty; but a 
quick and retentive memory, great natural 
gifts, and a One appreciation of the wondrous 
scones around him, called up the slumbering 
muse, and in 1801 ho published a small 
volume of songs. **Tho Mountain Bard” 
followed in 1807. Soon afterwards he loft 
his occupation and resided at Edinburgh, 
supporting himself entirely by his x^en. The 
“keen's Wake” (1813) brought him into 
very favourable notice. It was followed by 
^'Mador of the Moor,” “Winter Evening 
Tales,” Ac. Hogg’s chief delight was in 
legendary tales and folk lore. Eoucy, rather 
than the description of life and manners, is 
the prevailing character of the poet’s writings. 
A modem critic says — “ Ho wanted art to 
construct a fable, and taste to give due effect 
to his imagery and conceptions. But there 
are few poets who impress us so much with 
the idea of direct inspiration, and that pbotry 
is indeed an art * unteochable and untaught.* ’* 
■—See Shaw’s “Hist. Eng. Lit.;” Beetou'a 
“Diet. Univ. Biog.;** Maunder; Chambers* 
“Cyo. Eng. Lit.’* 


WILLIAM TENNANT. 

“ William Tennant, bom at Eastor-An- 
Vtmthor, Fife, 1785; died 1848 ; a Sootoh poet, 
who studied for a short time at the University 
of St. Andrews. He was so unfortunate as 
to lose the use bf his feet while still young. 
Unaided, he taught himself German, Por- 
tuguese, Hebrew, Syxiao, Chaldaio, and other 
languages. After spending many years as a 
schobliDaster and dasaicid teaser, he, in 


1835, received the appointment of professor o 
Oriental languages in the University of St 
Andrewi^. He wrote three dramas, exhibiting 
considerable poetical power ; the well-known 
poem of * Anster Fair,* ' Tho Life of Allan 
Bamsay,* and other works.** — ^Beeton’s “Diet. 
Univ. Biog.** See D. M. Moir’s “ Poetical 
Literature of the Post Half-Century .*' 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 

“ William Motherwell, bom 1798, died 1835, 
poet and journalist ; when a youth, obtained a 
situation in the sheriff clerk’s office at Paisley, 
where he continued for many years. In 1827 
he published an interesting and pleasing col- 
lection of ballads, entitled * Minstrelsy, . An- 
cient and Modern ; * and was afterwards 
successively editor of the ‘ Paisley Magazine,* 
‘ Paisley Advertiser,’ and the ‘ Glasgow 
Courier.’ In 1833 was published a collected 
edition of his own poems, some of which 
possess a pathos and an intensity of feeling 
seldom equalled. These qualities are strikingly 
exhibited in his ‘ Jeanio Morrison,* and ‘My 
held is like to rend, Willie,' an address by a 
dying girl to her lover ; while his success in 
imitating the old mystic ballad is well exempll- 
fiod in the ‘ Ettin Lang of Sillorwood,* ‘ Hol- 
bert the Grim,’ and other pieces. Some years 
after his death, a monument to his memory 
was erected by Bubscrix)tlon in the necropolis 
of his native city, Glasgow.” — ^Beeton’s “Biot. 
Univ. Biog,” See Chambers’s “ Cyc. Eng. 
lit.” 


ROBERT NICOLL. 

“ Robert Nicoll, born in Perthshire, 1814 ; 
died 1837 ; a Scotch poet, tho son of parents 
in humble circumstances, and whose efforts at 
self -education were pursued under tho most 
disadvantageous oircumstanoes. At the age 
of twenty-one ho produced a small volume of 
poems, which became exceedingly popular, and 
passed through several editions. He shortly 
afterwards obtained tho post of editor of the 
‘ Leeds Times,’ which, under his control, was 
more than trixded in its circulation. His prose 
writings consisted, for the most part, of poli- 
tical articles contributed to the before-men« 
tioned print, and were marked by strongly 
liberal sentiments and a clear, energetic style. 
His health, which had always been frail, and 
was probably shattered by his youthful 
studios, gave way after he had been engaged 
upon his editorial duties about a year ; and 
ho removed to Edinburgh, where he died 
almost as soon as he had reached manhood,** 
— ^Beeton's “ Biot. Univ. Biog.” 

i ■ — 
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BOBEBT GlLFlliliAN. 

Bobert GilfiUan, a native of Dunfermline, 
has written songs marked by much gentle and 
kindly feeling, and a smooth flow of versiflca- 
tion, which makes them eminently snitable for 
being set to music. — See Chambers* “Cyc. 
Eng. Lit.,’* vol. ii. 


WILLI A \I LAIDLAW. 

“William Laidlaw is son of the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s master at Blackhouse. All who 
have read Ijockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ know 
how closely Mr. Laidlaw was connected with 
the illustrious baronet of Abbotsford, lie 
was his companion in some of his early wan- 
derings, his friend and land-steward in ad- 
vanced years, his amanuensis in the com- 
position of some of his novels, and ho was 
one of the few who watched over his last sad 
and painful moments. ‘ Lucy’s Flittin’ ’ is 
deservedly popular for its unaffected tender- 
ness and simplicity. In printing the song, 
Hogg added the last four linos to ‘ complete 
the story.’ ” — Chambers* “ Cyc. Eng. Lit.,” 
vol. ii. p. 507. 


JAMES HISLOP. 

“ James Ilislop was botn of humble parents 
in the parish of Kirkconnel, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sanquhar, near the source of the 
Nith, in July, 1798. Ho was em]»loyod as a 
shephord-boy in the vicinity of Airsmoss, 
where, at the gravestone of a party of slain 
Covenanters, he composed the striking poem, 
‘The Camcroniau’s Dream.’ Ho afterwards 
became a teacher, and his poetical effusions 
having attracted the favourable notice of Lord 
Jeffrey, and other eminent literary characters, 
ho was, through their influence, appointed 
schoolmaster, first on board the Doris, and 
subsequently the Tweed man-of-war. Ho died 
on the 4th December, 1827, from fever caught 
by sleeping one night in the open air upon the 
island of St. Jago. His compositions display 
an elegant rather than a vigof ous imagination, 
much chasteness of thought, and a pure but 
ardent love of nature.” — Chambers’ “ Cyc. 
Eng. lit.,” vol. ii. p. 508. 


WILLIAM ^rrOUN. 

“ William Ay toun, author of ‘ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,’ wem a member of the 
Edinburgh bar, but never, we believe, devoted 
himeelf to any extent to the severer duties of 
bis profession. He was long, however, one ci 
the standing wits of the Parliament House, 
as the law courts of Edinburgh are locally 


denominated. He snooeeded Mj. Hoir as 
Professor of Literature and Belles Lettres in 
the university of Edinburgh, where big lec- 
tures — ^full of pith, energy, and distinguished 
by fine literary tosto — were in great vogue. 
iSrofessor Ay toun was for some years one of 
the chief contributors to ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,* and few numbers appeared .from which 
his hand was absent. At the time of the 
railway mania he flung off a series of papers, 
— the first entitled, ‘ How wo got up the Glen 
Mutchkin Bailway,’ doscriptivo of the doings 
in the Capol Court of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
papers which for broad, vigorous liumour, and 
felicitous setting Lirth of genuine Scotch cha- 
racter, are almost unrivalled. Under the nom 
de g'ucrrc of Augustus Dunshnnnor — then first 
adopted — the professor frequently contributed 
pieces of off-hand onticdsni on books and men 
to ‘ Blackwood,’ taking especial delight in 
showing up what ho eoiiecivos to bo the weak 
points of the Manchester school ; and, hu- 
morous though the general tone of tho papers 
bo, hesitating not to dasli headlong at piles 
of statistics intended to prop up the ft! Ion 
‘ cauBo of protection. Aytoun’s politics, as 
may bo inferred from his solo work published 
in an iTidoi)ondont form, ilio ‘Lays of the 
Scottish ( Waliers,’ were high Tory, or, rather, 
they amonni to a sort of fiootic and th(5orotioal 
J:u*obitism, which fimls vent in eiithusiastio 
laudation of tho Marcinis of Montrose and the 
Viscount Dnndoo, ns models of Scottish 
heroes. Tho ballads in question aro strongly 
tingod by dcop national fooling, and remind 
tho render of Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient 
Borne;’ and, from tho more picturesque naturo 
of tho subject, arc, perhaps, even still moro 
highly coloured. ‘ Edinburgh after Floddcn,* 
the ‘ Death of Montrose,* and the ‘ Battle of 
Killiecrankio,’ aro strains which Scotchmen 
will not willingly lot die. Professor Aytoun 
married one of tho daughters of Professor 
Wilson, otherwise Christopher North.”— 
“ Men of the Time.” See Alhbono’s “ Crit. 
Diet. Eng. lit.” , 


HENBY HABT MILMAN. 

“ We aro surprised that this x>o 0 t is not 
more universally known by his countrymen ? 

“ There is an orienoy of coif 'r about Ua 
imagination that dyes every objo^Vapon which 
it falls with the richest tints. Or it may be 
compared to tho richly-stained window of 
some dim cathedral, which throws on every 
spot or figure over which tho light passing 
through it falls, a most heavenly and saintly 
glory. 

“His * Fall of Jerusalem’ haa a fresh 
breezy 0*^^ delightfalneas about it, 

joined wnh a vigoroua action, that carries ua 
on a bold, rapid atroam to its oonolnaion. 

“ Hia other poems show great command of ' 
powerful and yet claasioal language, a chaste 
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eleganoo of thought, a profusion of glowing 
imagery, and a vigorous manly spirit that do 
him honour both as a man and a Christian 
minister.’* — ** Excelsior,” p. 50. 


SYDNEY YENDYS. 

Borne has been the subject of many a song 
of triumph and many a note of woo *in her 
youth, when she sat upon the seven hills like 
a new-fledged eagle, sunning herself in the 
eye of heaven ; in her full maturity, when she 
waved her wings above the universe, and went 
forth oonquering and to conquer ; in the 
autumn of her splendour, when the clouds 
began to close — ^whon the long-bafiled waves, 
with steady march, rolled on to cover her; 
and when, her energies exhausted, her power 
paralyzed, she tottered on her base, and fell 
from the foremost place in the firmament, 
like Lucifer the morning stof. Macaulay 
sings — 

‘ Hail to the Grand Asylum, 

Hail to the hill-tops seven ! 

Hail to the fire that burns for aye, 

And the shield that fell from Heaven ! * 

He tells us of the dauntless courage and the 
high resolve, the love of country and the love 
of homo, the affection that burnt like a Voatal- 


and resolute ; and in the shadow of the build- 
ings that encircled their illustrious forefathers, 
upon the soil where the Csesars trod, and be- 
neath the firmament that canopied the Cmsars’ 
kingdCm, they swear that Borne shall- yet be 
free. 

Vittorio Santo goes forth as a Missionary 
of Freedom ; devotes himself to the task of 
rousing up his couptrymon, and inciting them 
to shake off the Austrian yoke. And, depend 
upon it, before a man surrenders himself thus 
unreservedly to a noble cause, he must count 
the cost. No holiday game will life be to him, 
no gentle transit down the stream of Time — 
no pleasant dwelling with the eyes and smiles 
of happy children round him — no joyful 
greeting of kinsfolk — no tranquil resting 
at the close of life among his old familiar 
scenes — no peaceful gathering of his ashes to 
his fathers when his day is done. Ho must 
up and arm himself for a conflict such as few 
can stand. He must * bear all things, believe 
. all things, hope all things, endure all things.’ 
His must be the forty years’ sojourn in the 
I wilderness, to catch at last, porohance, but a 
I glimpse of the promised land afar off. He 
i must be content to * sit in the gate and be the 
I heathen’s jest, silent and solf-poBses.‘:ed.’ He 
I must count upon the curses of the world, the 
I flippancy, the carelessness, the cold contempt 
! of those he would arouse ; the deadly sickness 
! of a bleeding heart, a baffled hope, an enter- 


flame in a Homan’s heart and the blood that prise abortive. He must be ‘ all things to all 

ran like fire along a Homan’s veins ; how the men he must till the barren soil, that yields 

mystic horseman fought in the battle by the as harvest naught but thorns and briars ; he 

Lake Begillus, and how good Horatius kept must see the flame of enthusiasm leap up and 

the bridge in the brave days of old. We hear then die out in darkness, like a midnight 

from Bulwer how Bienzi ruled and how ho rocket from a sinking ship ; he must expect 

fought and how he feU, and how all Rome itself to find his passionate appeals fall dead — ^pro- 

was the funeral pile of the last of the Roman fitloss as dew upon the desert ; he must lead 

Tribunes. Byron, in verses as magnificent on the forlorn hope and perish in the breach ; 

and melanoholy as the ruins he colobrates, ho must be the scapegoat doomed to boar the 

gives ns the last act of the mighty drama, the labour and the toil, ‘ the fastings, the foot- 

diadem dashed down, the sceptre snapped, the i wanderings,* the fearful weight of thought and 

* royalty in ruins : ’ while Shelley, with a * oare and anxious expectation. 

spirit as ethereal as the moonlight, wanders " The world considers such a character a 

among the shattered battlements and fallen fool. Who, say they, but a madman would 

fanes, and touches with his sad and solemn sacrifice ease, comfort, respectability, for the 

beauty, like flowers upon a warrior’s grave, sake of following the phantom of a dis- 

the hoary vestiges of the Imperial City. And tempered brain ; a visionary good which never 

now we have another poet discoursing upon the can be grasped. The world has set up images 

same theme, but sti^ing a different string. of clay and fallen down and worshipped them, 

* Up for the Cross and Freedom I ’ The eye and the smoke of ten thousand sacrifices has 

is not for ever closed in death, the soul is not gone up like a frowning cloud, and hangs 

for ever departed : it is there yet — ^it lives — between earth and heaven, shutting out the 

it breathes. The sun ye thought had looked blessed light. And when one rises who will 

his last upon you from the weeping west shall only bow before the sacred presence of the 

gather up his glories once again, and. flash Truth ; one with deep vision to detect the 

with all the splendour of his prime. Ye counterfeit, and a loud prophot-voice to give 

thought that Liberty was lost, the toy of his spirit utterance, — ^when he smites down 

fools, the sport of fiends, the fancy-haunting the idol, and standing on its reeking ruins, 

dream of shackled men : but lo ! a beacon- bids its blinded votaries shake their fetters 

fire in the distance ; it spreads &om mount to off — ^he has to undergo Vittorio Santo’s perils 

mount, ttom height to height, and the red and to share Vittorio Santo’s doom. 

flame flings a lustre on the midnight heavens, ** But to the Poem, which is a record of the 

aad.lSghts up on the earth faces B^, but stern Missionary of Freedom as he pursues, his 
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arduona task. We meet him in various dis- 
guisea, and ezeroiaing hia influence upon dif- I 
ferent natures — ^now smiting upon the ‘ cold, \. 
proud, rooky heart' of the worldling, now I 
flashing out his thoughts like lightning upon | 
the caroleas crowd : teaching the minstrels in 
their own souls* language the noblest theme 
that can inspire their song ; and evoking from 
the depths of woman’s gentle nature that 
mild but spiritual splendour which is the 
crowning glory of a great cause, like the 
orescent on the brow of night. Time would 
fail us were wo to expatiate upon each several 
scene; we must therefore content ourselves 
with presenting one or two extracts and 
introducing a few comments. 

“ The opening of the poem strikes us as 
being very powerfully conceived. The sun is 
setting and his last streaks of glory are light- 
ing up the heavens, the ‘ purple heavens ’ of 
Borne. They touch with all their sad and 
solemn beauty the cramped and fettered limbs 
of her who once was mistress of the world. | 
They flit among the towers and battlements 
which flash the splendour back no more ; but ! 
receive the sunshine shudderingly, and with a I 
fearful air, like a prisoner through the grated , 
window ^of his cell: and still the bright , 
beams come and go as they were wont to do, * 
and seem to wonder why they meet not with . 
the olden welcome. Upon an ancient battle- I 
field a band of youths and maidens meet; ‘ 
they sing and dance although their land is a \ 
desolation and themselves but slaves : — ^they • 
dance upon the spot where their great fathers I 
fought and bled to bind another chaplet round I 
the laurelled brows of what was then their ! 
Country, The Missionary approaches, dis- 
guised as a monk, and bids them stop, they 
dance upon a grave — ^the grave that holds his 
Mother ! They yield to his solicitations and 
withdraw a space : he follows and begs them 
to forgive his vehemence, and bids them listen 
how ho loved his Mother : — 

* She loved me, nursed me, 

And fed my soul with light. Morning 
and Even, 

Praying, I sent that soul into her eyes. 

And knew what heaven was though 1 was 
a child. 

I grew in stature and she grew in good- 
ness. 

I was a grave child ; looking on her taught 
me 

To love the beautiful : and 1 had thoughts 

Of Paradise, when other men have hardly 

Look'd out of doors on earth. (Alas ! alas ! 

That 1 have also leaxn’d to look on 
earth 

lYhen other men see Heaven.) 1 toil’d, 
but ever, 

As I became more holy, she seem’d holier ; 

Even as when climbing mountain-tops, 
the sky 

Grows ampler, higher,* purer as ye rise.’ 


“And then ho tells them how strange 
robbers seized her, bound her, while he and' 
all her other children denied her in her agony ; 
counted out the gold that bought her pangs ; 
and when she lifted up her shackled hands 
and prayed forgiveness for them-— struck heir ! 
The wcllnigh quenched but still existing spirit 
of his auditors is roused by this tale of vio- 
lence, and with execrations they attempt to 
kill him, when ho bids them stand off, for they 
ore partners in the wrongs and sharers in the 
unhallowed gain; that his Mother is their 
Mother ; — * 

Her name is Home. Look ronnd. 
And see those features which the sun 
himself 

Can hardly leave for fondness. Look 
upon 

Her mountain bosom, where the very sky 
Beholds with passion : and with the last 
proud 

Imperial sorrow of dejected empire, 

She wraps the puri^lo round her outraged 
breast. 

And oven in fetters cannot bo a slave.’ 

“And then he launches into a long and 
eloquent harangue : ho drosses up the past in 
all its anciont pomp, as sunset streaming 
through stained windows lights up the dust- 
dimmed statues of ancestral rulers : ho shows 
them their present state, a life in death — a 
mockery of existence — ‘a broken mirror, 
which the glass in every fragment multiplies :* 
and looking forward, with a prophet’s vision 
he evokes the phantoms of the future, the 
glories nebulous as yet, but destined to become 
the stars of earth — ^tho fixed and flashing 
diadems upon the brow of Time. Then by his 
Country’s wrongs, — 

' By her eternal youth. 

And coetemal utterloss dishonour, 

Her toils, her stripes, her agonies, her 
scars — 

And her undying beauty — 

By her long agony and bloody sweat. 

Her passion of a thousand years, her 
glory, 

Her pride, her shame, her worlds subdued 
and lost, 

He swears She shall be free I ’ 

Alas ! the heartless slaves have stolen away 
one by one, and when the poor enthusiast 
looks to And an answering echo to hia great 
appeal, he is alone with the grass and the 
ruins and the broad blue sky and the soft 
wind of heaven. And yet not quite alone t 
for one of the band of revellers, a Bomaa 
maiden, has been attracted, spdl-bonnd by 
the woi^s that have fallen, like flakes of fire 
from a burst bombshell, from Yittorio Santo’s 
tongue : and now she timidly approaches him 
and asks if there be no office in the great work 
which Home’s daughters can fill — ^no services 
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whioh they can render to their common 
mother. A mi^rhty Ghang:e has passed upon 
her spirit in these few brief moments: the 
missionary, all unoonsoioos, held the master- 
key of her affections, and now she is his in life 
and death. 

* Alas ! the love of women, it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thinj? ; 

All that they have upon that die is 
thrown.* 

She knoWs he has entered upon a perilous | 
enterprise-— that ho canries his life in his hand ; 
but she will surrender fortune, fame, friends, 
everything, to bo his follower, to execute his 
orders, and to live within the shadow of his 
presence. But what can she do ? What part 
in the drama can she sustain ? Woman can- 
not grasp an abstract idea. This Romo, this 
Country, this impersonation of the frowning 
ruins which she saw around but bewildered her : 
she wanted to observe some glance of * human 
nature in the idol's eyes’ — some touch of 
human feeling in the Queen they strove to 
reinstate — some symbol of humanity upon the 
banners of the host. It was Romo she loved 
X>ersonifiod in Romo’s deliverer ; it was Santo’s 
wild and witching words that woke the music 
from her heart-strings, and so she strives to 
do his will, to prove herself not unworthy of 
her loader. And nobly does she execute her 
mission : Vittorio is imprisoned by a libertine 
young lord, Francesca purchases his freedom 
at the price of herself, and ‘ in her superb high 
loveliness, whose every look enhanced the 
ransom,’ bogs — 

‘ Another maiden hour for prayer and 
tears. 

Francesca wore a poniard. She is now 

A maid for ever.’ 

" The poet has displayed a very high degree 
of talent in the conception of this character. 
The labyrinthine mazes of passion are de- 
veloped with a master hand. The dazzling, 
blinding rush of fresh thoughts and feelings 
evoked mysteriously, like the fabled well- 
spring of Helicon, from the heart of the young 
Italian girl : the moments of doubt, suspense, 
hesitation : the conflict between fear and love 
— ^ihe fear of offending, of being cast off as 
useless, of being but a drag upon the chariot- 
wheels of the emancipator : the love which 
has dawned suddenly upon her like an Oriental 
sunrise, and which she knows cannot perish 
but with her existence— the love which would 
be contented with the humblest post in his 
great enterprise : the set determination to do 
the wishes of her master— and the woman’s 
weakness asking for some tangible reality, 
some symbol of the divinity she is to serve — 
some star to twinkle with a human radiance 
on what, to her, would else be but one broad 
and blinding blue — ^the still, intense oom- 
munings with her own i^irit when she learns 
that he is doomed to die by * the greatest 


libertine in Milan ’ — the shudderings of soul 
as she contemplates her scheme for his libera- 
tion, and her last act of glorions self-forget- 
fulness, when she accomplishes her object, and 
baffling the base hopes of the tyrant, dies ; 
and in dying shows the greatness of a woman’s 
heart, the unsullied lustre of a woman’s love. 
There is to us something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in this portrait) so pure, so exalted, yet so 
true to nature ; something which appeals to 
oup best feelings, and nobly vindicates the 
noble origin of our common humanity. And 
it is not merely a fine idea of the poet, a 
beautiful creation of the fancy with a rain- 
bow’s brilliancy and a rainbow’s unsubstantial 
life : it is the personification of a great fact, 
a special instance of the love which lies about 
us like the grass upon the meadows. True, 
the sacrifices woman has to make now are not 
what they ^ore then ; but though the light 
has come down from the monntains to the 
valleys — ^no more a beacon but a household 
fire— it still exists. Ten thousand silent wit- 
nesses are standing ronnd ns of the fact, more 
eloquent in their silence. There are sacrifices 
offered up every day within our ken as noblo 
as the Roman girl’s, and the more we con- 
template and admire them the better will our 
lives become. We cannot bear the vulgar hand 
which rudely tears away the veil that liides so 
many sacred scenes ; but we give honour to 
tho man who shows ns Woman in her noblo 
nature, her generous devotion of herself to 
others ; for wo fool ho gives an impulse to our 
spirit, subdues our miserable solfishnoss, in- 
spires us with a hopeful and a healthy spirit, 
lightens our burden in this lingering life- 
journey, and lifts us nearer Heaven ! 

‘ Thou little child. 

Thy mother’s joy, thy father’s hope — 
thou bright. 

Pure dwelling where two fond hearts keep 
their gladness — 

Thou little potentate of love, who comost 

With solemn sweet dominion to tho old, 

Who see thee in thy merry tanoios 
charged 

With tho grave embassage of that door 
past. 

When they were young like thee — thou 
vindication 

Of God — ^thou living witness against all 
men 

Who have been babes — thou everlasting 
promise 

Which no man keeps — ^thou portrait of 
our nature, 

Which in despair and pride we scorn and 
worship— 

Thou household-god, whom no iconodast 

Hath broken ! ’ 

That strain falls on ns *like a snow-flake 
on a fevered lip t Childhood gleams onus once 
i^ain — ^those early days when we were inno- 
cent and happy, when earth with its flowers 
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and Bnnsbine seemed a Paradise which would 
neyer pass away — when the moon and the 
stars were a mystery, and we believed thiit 
God was up, far away in the great blue 
heaven — ^when wo felt as secure in the domestic 
circle, as Adam did within the * cherubim-de- 
fended battlements * of Eden. Childhood ! 
Before the serpent drew its trail across our 
path and dimmed the lustre which it takes a 
life-long labour to regain — ^before we tasted of 
the Trees of life and Knowledge and found 
them dust and ashes in our mouth — ‘Trees 
of death and madness.’ An immeasurable 
gfulf divides ns from that blessed time — we 
lubve passed from out that dreamdand where 
we were supremely happy in our ignorance — 
we have plunged into the fiery furnace of the 
world, and taken part in its toils and tlirob- 
bings, and restless heaving passions. We 
have felt the fever-strife of existence — the 
elements which constitute at once the blessing 
and the bane of manhood. Many a hard lesson 
have we learned, many an agonizing thought 
has maddened our brain, and many a wild 
woe has swept across our heart-strings and 
struck out harsh discord. Love has looked 
upon us with her heavenly eyes, like a fairy 
from a fountain, and then died away in bub- 
bling music, leaving us longing to follow her, 
but not knowing whither. Fame, Fortune, 
all the wreckers’ lights the world hangs out 
to tempt poor mortals to destruction on its reefs 
and shoals, have met us. Death has thrown his 
shadow on our path, and muflled in his mantle 
those we called our own. And then in some 
still moment — some hour when we are sitting 
silently over our lonely fireside, the ghosts^of 
our early days appear like ‘ gleams of a re- 
moter world ’ — old thoughts, old feelings, old 
associations, come to life again — ^then, gazing 
on the laughing landscape wo have left for 
ever, the golden sunrise which has gathered 
to a burning heat, the fresh young com-blode 
which has matured through many a storm and 
sunbeam till it bows beneath the weight of its 
own age and longs for the sickle ; — who has 
not sometimes wished he was a child again ? 
Sometimes the wish steals on us when the 
white-robed past confronts the sin-stained 
present, and aggravates its hue by contrast ; 
but life was breathed into the frame of each 
that he might answer a purpose, and we must 
ever Onwa^ ! Knowledge is power, though 
it be stamped into the spirit with a burning 
brand : and he acts nobly who girds himsefi 
up for action. There may be tears for him, 
and throbbings of the he^, and passionate 
sod voices from the past ; there may be soli- 
. tude and silence — ^the solitude of a being 
friendless in a peopled world: but let him 
pass on with a res^ved but stricken spirit, 
bdieving that the path he treads is that of 
duty and the goal is Gpd ; and he shaA 6nd 
that knowledge, purified by faith, is better 
than unconamous innocence : his shall be the 
ozystal calmness of the enmnt that has 


passed the rapid and the precipice, and gone 
to rest in some sequestered spot, the mirror 
of the Heaven that hangs above it. 

“ Let us glance for a moment at the closing 
scene. The Monk has fulfiUed his mission, 
the task which was appointed hiija, he has 
accomplished : and now prisoned, condemned, 
sentenced to die on the morrow, he knows his 
hour has come. ‘ A number of his partisans 
are gathered in the dungeon to bid him fare- 
well, to hear his parting words, to listen to 
the last instructions of their leader Cre he 
passes from them for over, and leaves them 
to carry on the cause alone. It is a solemn 
and a critical moment. He is standing in the 
shadow of death and on the brink of the un- 
seen world : the stormy past lies behind him 
like the dashing ocean in the wake of the 
bark that nears the haven. He has stemmed 
the flood and grappled with the fury of the 
whirlwind. Ho has lived among the strife of 
elements, the war of deadly passions. Ho had 
to kindle tho first fooble watch-fire, and fan 
its faint and sickly fiomo ; ho had to soek 
materials to work upon, and then to mould 
thorn to his purpose ; ho hod to teach tho 
I ignorant, to stimulate the faint-hearted, to 
cheer tho wavering, to check tho undisciplined 
ardour of the ovor-zoalous — and all alono. 
But now his voice is softened, and a calm-liko 
sunset rests upon his noble features. 

‘ Lot us brighten 

This lost best hour with thoughts that, 
shining through 

To-morrow’s tears, shall set in our worst 
cloud 

Tho bow of promise,’ 

“ He puts away from him now the sound of 
war, tho shock of arms, tho noise of hosts, 
the banners and the blazoned ensigns ; and 
ho endeavours to instil into tho minds of his 
followers a knowledge of their higher duty, 
of a more difficult but nobler task which may 
be thoirs. Ho bids them — 

' Learn a prophet’s duty ; 

For this cause is he bom, and for this 
cause, 

.For this cause comes he to the world,—* 
to hear 

Witness.* 

“ Truly, as his audience thought, ’tis ahard 
sa 3 ring — Who shall hear it ? It is comparatively 
easy when the commander says, ‘ Up and at 
them,’ to charge down the hill upon the enemy, 
Ifice tho Life Guards at Waterloo ; but it is a 
gpreater and a hundred-fold more difficult tausk 
to stand as those Guards stood for seven mortiU 
hours upon tho eminence without stirving 
a step or firing a shot. It is a gallant thing 
to fight with the free and the brave ind^enee 
of our country, our shrines, our hearth-stones, 
and our fathers* sepulchres— -action animates 
and prevents the spirits drooping ; companions 
in arms, though th^ be few, incite us on ; we 
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flinsr feiur, doubt, inesolution to the winds — 
and death is indifferent to us, for we know 
that glory deoks the hero’s bier if it does not 
bind his brow. But to hear witness ! 

‘ Speak, speak thy message ; 

The world nma post for thee. The good 
by nature, 

The bad by fate ; — whom the avenging 
gods 

Having condemn’d have first demented. 

. Know 

By virtue of that madness they are 
thine. 

Lay-brothers working where the sanctity 

Of thine high office comes not. Savage 
friends 

Who, scattering in their wrath thy beacon, 
light 

The fire that clears the wilderness. Un- 
conscious 

Disciples, writing up the martyr’s title 

In Hebrew, Greek, and Latin on his 
cross. 

Love him who loves thee ; his sweet love 
hath bought 

A place in Heaven. But love him more 
who hates, 

For he dares hell to serve thee. Fray for 
him 

Who hears thee gladly; it shall be 
remember’d 

On high. But, martyr ! count thy debt 
the greater 

To the reviler ; he hath bought thy 
triumph 

With his own soul. In all thy toils forgot 
not 

That whoso shoddeth his life’s blood for 
thee 

Is a good lover ; but thy great apostle, 

Thy ministering spirit, thy spell-bound, 

World-working giant, thy head hiero- 
phant 

And everlasting high priest, is that 
sinner 

Who sheds thine own.’ 


xanka— -to have the harrowing conviction 
burned in upon the soul that we must go on 
now alone — go along the path we have chosen, 
and forego all the pleasures on which we 
counted to render existence endurable — ^these, 
these things try the temper and the tone of 
spirit — ^these constitute a frightful and a fiery 
ordeal at which human nature shudders. And 
yet all this must frequently be undergone for 
the cause of ^ruth. The alternative is a 
terrible one, and many waver ; but such have 
not the elements of real greatness in them, 
the qualities which constitute one who must 
bear Witpipss. The world has its laws and 
customs, its usages and ordinances; and 
woe to the man who sets himself in opposition 
to these. The world has its idols, its creed, 
its rule of faith — woe to the man who rises 
and declaresrits worship blasphemy — ^its creed 
a falsehood — ^its rule of faith a damnable de- 
lusion. Woe! truly; but unutterable woo 
would it bo if these men did not rise up ever 
and anon, to smite the lazy blood into the 
cheeks of humanity ; to exorcise the demon 
that directs the rabid multitude ; to breathe 
a holier feeling through a land defaced by 
blood and crime. They are the pioneers of 
Freedom, the vanguard of the hosts of Truth. 
And their fate is to be reviled and ridiculed-^ 
blasphemed and buffetted — tortured body 
and soul with all the ingenuity of cruelty. 
Well— -so it is, and so it will be : they have 
counted the cost ; their death-smile is the calm 
of conquest ; and— 

‘ They flee far 
To a sunnier strand : 

And follow Love’s folding star 
To the evening land.’ 

Vittorio Santo is one of these — and now 
his last hour has come. Ho has to take a 
final look at that cause which he has watched 
alone from its cradle : which he has reared 
amid ten thousand obstacles, and guided 
through ten thousand dangers : he is leaving 
it in the hands of his followers, and with all 
the solemnity of sorrow, with all the majesty 
of a man sublime in suifering and crowned 
with the diadem of death, he endeavours to 
form their minds, to instil into them those 
great principles which have regulated his own 
career. He gives them a glimpse of the higher 
mysteries, and strives to stimulate their souls 
to pierce the mist which hides them from the 
common kou. He labours to communicate to 
them that strong, calm, deep, earnest feeling 
which is an ark of refuge to a persecuted cause, 
and still on every cloud that either frowns or 
falls imprints the bow of promise. Thus 
having spoken words of comfort and assurance 
to the companions of his toil, having done 
everything in his power for the promotion of 
the enterprise— with )>eaoe upon his brow, he 
passes from them like the orb of day into the 
chambers of the West s and then — * the night 
cometh ; * — ^but it is a * night' of stars.’ The 


** To hear witness ! what a world of mean- 
ing lies hidden in these few words I how many 
of the grandest elements of human nature it 
requires to mould a character like this ! Every 
man values the honest hearty good word of 
his neighbours; and there ore associations 
gathered round the heart of each of us which 
it is impossible to eiface. To bo estranged 
from those we have lived with and loved from 
infancy— to pass from under the shadow of 
the faith that has fostered us — ^to look upon 
old sights, old haunts, familiar scenes, and 
find they are but fiends to mock us with a 
memory of what once was — ^to see contempt 
and scorn assume the place where love was 
wont to reign — ^to know that the affections we 
prized more than life are changed to worm- 
wood— to watdi our tried and trusted friends 
d^berately range themselves in the foemen’s 
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greater laminary baa aet. yet bis * apostle 
lights ’ have oaugbt tbe mantle tbat fell from 
bim as be ascended, and ere tbe mnsket^sbots 
of the minions of the tyrant have passed 
through bis body, there is a band of twenty 
thousand insurgents at the gates— led on by 
a woman ! 

* Yes ! Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.’ 

You may place what barriers yo will in the 
way of Truth and liberty — ^yo cannot atop 
them- You may bum and slay and torture 
their votorios ; you may drive them into the 
mountains ; you may scatter their ashes to the 
winds and waters : — ^from grave and guillotine 
and gory block proceeds on influence that 
passes like electric fluid through the hearts of 
men and mocks your mad endeavour. 

‘ Truth is the equal sun, 

Bipening no less the hemlock than the 
vine. 

Truth is the flash that turns aside no 
more 

From castle than from cot. Truth is a 
spear 

Thrown Jjy the blind. Truth is a Ne- 
mesis 

Which leadeth her belovM by the hand 

Through aU things ; giving him no task 
to break 

A bruised reed, but bidding him stand 
firm 

Though she crush worlds.’ 

** Truth is the hidden treasure which a 
baffled and bewildered universe has been en- 
gaged in seeking for six thousand years. 
What is Truth f* ’Tis a question which has 
been often asked : by the broken heart and 
the bleeding breast ; by the dauntless spirit 
and the undimmed eye. It has been asked in 
the full triumph of faith, when the light of 
eternity illuminated the world-mysteries; it 
has gone up to heaven with the stifled sob 
from the stricken spirit ; it has been uttered 
to the silent forest by the lonely anchorite ; 
it has been proclaimed in the majesty of hope, 
in the agony of despair, in the ghastly 
eloquence of death. Truth stands ever in 
still, silent beauty, like a star which reeks not 
of the clouds which come and go, and make 
wild warfare in the heavens. These shall pass 
away — ^the strife of tongrues shall cease — ^the 
vain possessions and pursuits of earth shall 
vanish from their votaries — ^tho workmen on 
the walls and battlements of this vast Babel- 
tower shall be arrested in their labour like 
the moon at Ajalon — ^the incubus shall be re- 
moved from the bosom of humanity, and the 
emancipated universe shall recognize their 
victim and their Conqu6ror-ii~the solution of 
this world-enigma— the Everlasting Truth. 
But then the end oometh. Meanwhile there 
must be agony and team and death ; there 


must be the faggot and the fire ; thelre must 
be hollow-heartedness and mo^ry : for 
battle must be waged Between the true and 
false till time shall be no more. There will 
be— 

* Dim echolngs — 

Not of the truth, but witnessing the 
truth — 

Like the resounding thunder of the rock 

Which the sea passes— rushing thoughts 
like heralds, 

Yoices which seem to clear the way for 
greatness, 

Cry advent in the soul, like the far 
shoutings 

That say a monarch comes. These must 
eo by, 

And then the man who can ouiwatch this 
vigil 

Sees the apocalypse.’ 

‘‘ There is a hearty purpose and a solemn 
earnestness in ‘ The Bomau ’ which wo think 
is calculated to teach an admirable lesson to, 
and produce a powerful effect upon, tho minds 
of the present ago. Never perhaps was it 
more necessary to inculcate independent 
thought and self-reliance ; never more re- 
quisite to guard individuals against losing 
their identity in the mass ; never more need- 
ful to fix tho image of ’Pruth in tho hcai*t, and 
tend it day and night as tho virgins watched 
the fire of Vesta. Our poet shows us tho 
dignity of man — tho power ho can exercise, 
tho active power of kindling great thoughts 
in his fellow-men — rousing them up from 
their lethargic sleep — snapping the fetters 
which cramp their spiritual freedom, and 
bidding them pursno the path which God has 
placed before them, and along which duty 
guides them — porodvonture to a grave. Ho 
shows us also Man’s passive power — tho 
nobler of tho two, and by far the more dif- 
ficult to practise — tho power which can impel 
tho soul right onward, like an arrow to its 
mark ; which yields not to the sun-smile of 
fortune nor to tho pitiless pollings of the 
tempest-cloud : tho power from which the 
shafts of scorn fall off with deadened point ; 
which walks unscathed through the fiery 
furnace of a nation’s mockery ; and gazes 
with an unblenched eye upon tho ghastliest 
insignia of death. Ho shows ua Pity bonding 
with unutterable tenderness ; Love sacrificing 
self at the altar of its divinity ; Besolution stem 
as fate, sheathing the spirit as in a panoply 
of steel ; Hope, baffled, bleeding, but like the 
dolphin, beautiful in death ; Faith lifting its 
flashing eyes to Heaven, and speaking forth 
the words of inspiration. He takes ua by the 
Band and conducts us reverently among the 
ruins of the past — ^he leads ns within the 
oircle of its magio presence, ai&d bids us look 
and wonder. 

**We must conclude as we commenced. 
What went ye out forto see? *The moral of 
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all hnniaa toloa ’ — ^the melanoholy monament 
and memento of mortal grandeur and mortal 
vanity — ^the City of the dead, who erat was 
Queen of Nations — ^the Time-swept, but Time- 
conquering, Capitol — ^Imperial Borne. 

* All through the lorn 
Vaonity winds came and went, but atirr*d 
Only the flowers of yesterday. Upstood 
The hoar unoonsoious walls, bisson and 
bare, 

like an old man, deaf, blind, and grey, in 
whom 

The years of old stand in the sun, and 
murmur 

Of childhood and the dead. From 
parapets 

Where the sky refts, from broken niches 
—each 

More than an Olympus, — for gods dwelt 
in them, — 

Below, from senatorial haunts and seats 
Imperial, where the ever-passing fates 
Wore out the stone, strange hermit birds 
croak’d forth 

Sorrowful sounds, hko watchers on the 
heights 

Crying the hours of ruin. When the 
clouds 

Dress’d every myrtle on the walls in 
mourning. 

With calm prerogative the eternal pile 
Impassive shone with the unearthly light 
Of immortality. When conquering suns 
Triumph’d in jubilant earth, it stood out 
dark 

With thoughts of ages : like some mighty 
captive 

Upon his deathbed in a Christian land. 

And lying, through the chant of Psalm 
and Creed, 

Unshriven and stern, with peace upon his 
brow. 

And on his lips strange gods.’ 

Ashes to ashes — dust to dust: wo will 
not disturb the majestic repose, nor break the 
silence which broods above the princely se- 
pulohre ; but we will be— 

* Like some village children 
Who found a dead king on a battle-field. 
And with dooorous oare and reverent pity 
Composed the lordly ruin, and sat down 
Graver without tears.’ ” 

—Lester’s “ Criticisms,** 3rd edit., pp. 440- 
463. 


P. J. BAILEY. 

P. J. Bailey, bom 1816, a member of the 
bar, son of the proprietor of the ** Nottingham 
Mercury,'* is the author of “ Festns,’* “ The 
Angel World,*’ and The Mystic.*’ Few 
poems upon their first appearance have ex- 
cited BO much attention as ** Festus.*’ Bailey 
W.VI but about twenty years of age whm this 


poem was finished. The second edition, pub- 
lished in 1842, was much enlarged, and in 
later editions it has been still farther aug- 
mented, to about three times its original length. 
It contains many exquisite passages of genuine 
poetry, and is one of the most remarkable 
books of the present century. 


BBYAN WALLER PROCTER. 

“ Bryan Waller Procter, born about 1790, 
a modem English poet, generally known under 
the pseudonym of Barry Cornwall. He was 
educated for the legal profession, and, during 
many years, held an important appointment 
as one of tho commissioners of lunacy. His 
first volume of poems was produced in 1819, 
under the title of ‘ Dramatic Scones, and other 
Poems.* His * English Songs,’ Memoir and 
Essay prefixed to an edition of Shakspore, 
‘ Maroion Colonna,* and others, evinced, in 
their author, the possession of a graceful and 
refined order of mind. Some of hia songs 
became popular ; and one of his tragedies 
(that entitled ‘ Mirandola ’) which was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden Theatre, was highly 
successful. A collection of some charming 
essays and tales in prose by him was pub- 
lished in America.” — ^Beeton’s ” Diet. Univ. 
Biog.” 


CHARLES SWAIN. 

“ Charles Swain, bom at Manchester, 1803, 
a modern English writer, known as the * Man- 
chester Poet,’ was educated for commercial 
pursuits; but after spending fourteen years 
in the office of his uncle, the proprietor of 
large dye-works, he abandoned commerce to 
acquire tho art of engraving, which he after- 
wards practised as a profession. His first 
essay in poetry was made in 1828, at which 
time ho produced a collection of lyrics, upon 
subjects of history and imagination. His 
later works were, ‘Beauties of tho Mind,* 
‘ Dx^burgh Abbey, an Elegy upon the Death 
of Sir Walter Scott,’ ‘ English Melodies,* 
‘ Dramatic Chapters,’ and ‘ Rhymes for Child- 
hood.* To evince their respect for l»im his 
fellow-townsmen presented him with a testi- 
moniaL”— Beeton’s “Diet. Univ. Biog.” 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 

“ Alfred Tennyson, bom 1810. He received 
the ‘ Laurel * after the death of Wordsworth 
in 1850. He first appeared as a poet under 
his own name in 1830, in his twentieth year. 
A second volume M poems was issued in 1833, 
and in 1842 he re-appeared with two volumes 
of ‘Poems,’ many ol which were his early 
pieces altered and retouched. TTiif other 
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works wre, ' The Princess, a Medley/ 1847 ; 

* In Memoriam,* 1850 (the latter a series of 
beautiful elegiao poems on the death of his 
young friend Arthur Hallam, son of the his- 
torian) ; ‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington/ 1852; and ‘Maud, and other 
Poems,* 1855. The popularity of Mr. Tenny- 
son has been steadily on the increase, and ho 
has a band of devoted worshippers. His 
chief defect is obscurity of expression, with a 
certain mannerism. The characteristics of 
his poeti^ lie rather in its external dress of 
imagery and language, than in any bias to- 
wards a particular line of thought or subject. 
His pieces might be classed, in the manner of 
Mr. Wordsworth, into Poems of the Affections; 
Poems of the Fancy ; Studies from dassical 
Statuary and Gothic Bomance, Ac. Many of 
them, from the apparent unintelligibility of 
their external shape, have been supposed to 
bear an esoteric moaning. The ‘JMneesB,’ 
especially, apparently a Gothic romance in a 
drawing-room dress, has been supposed to 
£gure forth not merely the position which 
women and their education hold in the scale 
of modem civilization, but to indicate also 
the roBults of modem science on the relations, 
affeotions. and employments of society. The 
verse of Mr. Tennyson is a composite melody, 
it has great power and large compass ; 
original, yet delightfully mingled with the 
notes of other poets. His mind is richly 
stored with objects which he invests some- 
times with the sunny mists of Coleridge, 
sometimes with the amiable simplicity of 
Wordsworth, or the palpable distinctness of 
Hood. His late works reflect the thought and 
contemplation of the age.** — Scrymgeour*B 
“ Poetry and Poets of Britain,” p. 503-4. 

Orton says of Tennyson : — ” Not exactly 
cypress, but a wreath of weeping wiUow, 
should encircle his name. He is enamoured 
with ideal beauty and purity of soul, and he 
sings the praises of holy and exalted friend- 
ship more than the warmer passion of Love. 
He may be characterized as an elevated phi- 
losopher with a poet’s expression, which a 
delicate perception of the beautiful and true 
has given him. 

“ His harp is not strung with strings whose 
wild, loud notes shall first awaken, and then 
petrify the snoring World, but with silken, 
silvery, gossamer chords, whoso fairy melody 
is hei^ only by the delicate spiritual ear. 

“Tet keeps he perhaps too close to the 
shores of Time, and darra not, or will not, " 
soil the mighty oceans of mind, and bring us, ■ 
l^e golden fruit, from beyond their distant 
shores sublime and inspiriting ideas of Fu- 
turity. He keeps his wings too closely furled, 
when we consider his poetical powers ! 

” May Time give him courage and bear him 
happiness ; — root up the willow which paints, 
with its thousand drooping and nerveless 
arms, to the cold earth, and transplant the 
Poplw, which ever points, with its one firm. 


.giant finger, to the bright, glorious, and 
joy-inspiring Heavens!’* — “Excelsior,” p. 
23. 

So classical, so full of refined . beanly, ' 
breathing all the spirit of loveliness. How 
exquisite his <£none — “ Dear Mother Ida, 
hearken, ere I die.” How the plaintive 
language breaks on the air in delicious ac- 
cents ! We think we see the gentle CEnone 
and the three fair deities of Olympus, with 
the sunbeam darting through the vine-leaves, 
and the olive upon their * finely-chisellod ’ 
forms, BO moulded to perfect symmetry. She 
recals all the tenderness of her love — “ Dear 
Mother Ida, hearken, ere I die ! ” The sylvan 
shades, and the clear streams, and the grassy 
meads, and the flowery bonks, and the modest 
violet, and the golden crocus, seem to echo in 
softest whispers to the melancholy prayer-— 

“ Dear Mother Ida, hearken, ere I die.” And 
the rippling of the waters, and the light blue 
of heaven, and the fleecy clouds, and the ricli 
perfumes of rose and hyacinths, re-echo in 
tones of deep, still witchery — “ Dear Mother 
Ida, hearken, ere I die.” The dulcet cadence 
floats over the dark waves of ocean; and 
faithful GCnone, with her clustering hair and 
serene countenance, lifts her dewy eye to the 
broad canopy of midnoon, and once more 
throbs out— “ Dear Mother Ida, hearken, ere 
I die!” 


THOMAS AIRD. 

“ Thomas Aird, bom at Bowden, Boxburgh- 
shire, 1802, an original poet of considerable 
power, a contributor to periodical literature, 
and author of the ‘ Old Bachelor in the Old 
Scottish Village,* ‘ Religious Characteristics,* 
and ‘ The Devil’s Dream,’ a poem pronounced 
‘ a wonderful piece of weird, supernatural ima- 
gination.’ Ho was editor of tho * Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal,* the ‘ Dumfries Herald,* and 
of an edition of the poems of Dr. Moir, the 
‘ Delta * of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.* **— 
Beeton’s “ Diet. Univ. Biog.” See Allibone’a 
“ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit.*’ 


• EDWIN ATHEBSTONE. 

Edwin Atherstono, a truly groat poet. He 
has published “ Tho Last Days of Hercula- 
neum,” “Abradates and Panthea,” “The 
Fall of Nineveh,” and other works. His 
productions display “ power and vigour, 
splendid diction, and truly pootio feeling*” 


ALABIO A. WATTS. 

“ Alaric Alexander Watts, bom in London, . 
1799, a modem English poetical writer/ who, 
in early life, became the literacy assietuit to 
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Orabbe, the writer of the* * Teohnologfical 
Dictionary/ and having put forth a amall 
oollection of poome in 1822, which obtained 
some succees, he was appointed editor of the 
‘ Leeds Intelligencer,* and subsequently of the 
‘ Manchester Courier.’ In 1825 he commenced 
the publication of the ' Literary Souvenir,’ 
which was continued as an annual until 183G. 
This work contained contributions by Camp- 
bell, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and was 
illustrated by Turner, Leslie, Koborts, and 
other eminent artists, the engravings being 
executed by Heath, assisted by the best en- 
gravers of the day. He also attempted to 
establish a fine-art journal, called * The 
, Poetical Album ; * but it ceased to appear 
after the second year. In 1833 ho commenced 
the ‘United Service Gazette,* of which he 
remained the editor until 1843. He was 
subsequently connected with the ‘ Standard ’ 
and other newspapers. A collected edition of 
his poetical pieces appeared in 1851, with the 
title of ‘ Lyrics of the Heart,* and two years 
subsequently, he received a pension of .£100 
I>or annum from the Government.** — ^Beeton’s 
“ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 


LORD HOUGHTON. 

“ Lord Houghton, bom 1809, a modem 
English politician, poet, and prose writer. A 
few years after concluding his university 
career at Cambridge, ho was elected Member 
of Parliament for Pontefract, and distinguished 
himself therein as a zealous 8Ui)porter of all 
quosUons relative to popular education and 
complete religious equality. His literary 
efforis were various in kind and of an excellent 
character. As a poet, ho produced ‘ Poems 
of Many Years,* * Memorials of Many Scenes,’ 
‘ Poems, Legendary and Historical,* and ‘ Palm 
Leaves.’ His ‘ Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains of John Keats * was an appreciative 
and delightful commemoration of deported 
genius. Ho was understood to have been the 
writer of several interesting articles in the 
‘ Westminster Review.* Ho published several 
of his speeches, delivered from his place in the 
House of Commons, and wrote a number of 
political pamphlets, the most important of 
which wore ‘ Thoughts on Party Politics,* 
‘Real Union of England and Ireland,’ and 
‘ The Events of 1848.* ** — ^Beeton’s “ Diet. 
Univ. Biog.** 


ELIZA COOK. 

Eliza Cook, born 1817, the daughter of a 
tradesman in the borough of ^nthwark, 
London, gained oonsidorablo reputation, when 
in her twentieth year, as a poetical contributor 
to some of the higher class of London pe- 
riodicals-*-'* The New Monthly Magazine,” 
"The Metropolitan,” " The Idtezaxy Gazette,*’ 


Ac. Ill 1840 a volume of her poems was 
published in London, and was reproduced in 
Now York, in 1844, under the title of " Meloia, 
and other Poems.” Many editions of her 
poems have sinee been published in England 
and America. “ The Old Arm Chair,** “ The 
Old Farm Gate,” “Home in the Heart,” 
“The Last Good-bye,” and “ I miss thee, my 
Mother!” ore known and loved by thousands, 
both old and young. In September, 1849, 
appeared the fifst number of “ Eliza Cook’s 
Journal.” Professor Cleveland says : “ The 
characteristics of her poetry are great free- 
dom, ease, and heartiness of sentiment and 
expression ; and she makes you feel at once 
that her whole heart is in all she writes ; that 
she gives full utterance to the depths of her 
soul — a soul that is in sympathy with all that 
is pure and true.” — Cleveland’s “ Eng. Lit. 
19th Cent.” See Allibone’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. 
lit.” 


WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT.. 

“ William Howitt, bom at Heanor, Derby- 
shire, 1795, a living English litterateur^ the 
son of a member of the Society of. Friends, 
who educated him and his five brothers in the 
principles of Quakerism. Although he had 
boon sent to several schools kept by Quakers, 
his education was almost entirely owing to 
his own perseverance. Up to his twenty- 
eighth year, when ho married and commenced 
with his wife a career of literature, his time 
had been spent in acquiring mathematical and 
scientific knowledge, in studying the classical 
authors, and in mastering the German, 
French, and Italian tongues. His studios 
were varied by rambles in the country, 
shooting, and fishing ; and these again led 
him to obtain an amount of information 
relative to English rural life and nature, 
which was afterwards reproduced in his works. 
The lady who became his wife was, like him- 
self, a member of the Society of Friends, and 
strongly imbued with literary tastes. In 1823, 
the first year of their marriage, they published 
together a volume of poems, entitled, ‘The 
Forest Minstrel,* and followed it up by con- 
tributions to the ' Amulet,* ‘ Literary Sou- 
venir,* and other annuals then in vogne. 
These contributions, with some original pieces, 
were collected and published, m 1827, under 
the title of 'The Desolation of Eyam,’'Ac. 

' The Book of the Seasons,’ ' Popular History 
of Priestcraft,* ‘ Tales of the Pantika ; or, Tra- 
ditions of the most Ancient Times,* 'Rural Life 
of England,* ' Colonization and Christianity,’ 
and several other works, were produced by 
him during the ten following years. In 1839 
and snooeedix^ he wrote his ‘Boy’s 

Country Book,’ and 'Visits to Remarkable 
Places.* In 1840 he went to Germany for the 
purpose Of eduoating his children, and his 
gqjoum there led to the prodaetion of the 
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* Bural and Domestlo life of Germany,’ 

* German Experiences,’ Ac. In 1847 and the 
four following years he published his ^ Homes 
and Haunts of the most eminent English 
Poets,’ * The Hall and Hamlet; or, Scones and 
Characters of Country life,’ * The Year-Book 
of the Country,’ and a novel, * Madame Dor- 
rington of the Dene.* In 1846 he contributed 
to the * People’s Journal,’ and afterwards 
become part proprietor of it ; but a quarrel 
between himself and his partner led him to 
establish a rival publication — ‘ Howitt’s 
Journal,* which, hdwover, like its predecessor, 
was subsequently unsuccessful. In 1852 he, 
with his two sons and Mr. B. H. Horne, sailed 
for Australia, where ho, for some time, worked 
as a * digger.’ He also visited Tasmania, 
Sydney, &c., and communicated his observa- 
tions in a number of letters to the ‘ Times ’ 
newspaper, which ho afterwards collected and 
published, with some new matter, under the 
title of ’ Land, Labour, and Gold,’ in 1855.” 


“ Mary Botham Howitt, born at Uttoxoier, j 
Staffordshire, about 1804, an English au- 
thoross, ^vifo of the above, came of a family j 
of Quaker-i, and commenced her literary 
career, shortly after her marriage, with a 
volume of poems, called * The Forest Minstrel.’ 
After having published several volumes of 
graceful poetry, and a number of books for 
the young, she, on visiting Germany with h«»r 
husband, proceeded to acquire the Swedish 
and Danish languages, with a view of 
translating the novels of Miss Bremer and 
the tales of Hans C. Andersen. The trons- j 
lations of Miss Bremer’s works were pub- ! 
lihhed between 1814 and 1852 ; and the 
‘ Improvisatore,’ a reproduction in English of j 
Andersen’s novel, in 1857. Besides being an 
industrious contributor to the periodicals, she { 
wrote a volume of * Ballads, and other Poems ; ’ i 
* Sketches of Natural History in Verso ; ’ 
two novels, called ‘ The Heir of Wast-Way- ! 
land,* and ’Wood Leighton;’ and translate , 
’ Ennemoser’s History of Magic ’ for Bohn’s | 
‘ Scientific library.’ The valuable work en- 
titled ’ Literature and Bomonco of Northern 
Europe,’ published as the joint production of 
herself and husband, is almost entirely her 
work.” — Beeton’s “ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 

’’There can be no surer proof of the 
genuineness of the poetical power possessed 
by Mary Howitt, than the fact that her fine 
pieces over recur again and again to the J 
memories of all imaginative readers. This ( 
can be only owing to their feminine tender- I 
ness, their earnest tone, their gentle mnsio, ! 
and their simple but genuine nature.”— 
Moir’s ’’Sketches of Poet Lit. of the Fast 
Half Cent.” 

Christopher North, in his “Nootes Am- 
UtosiaiiSB,” says: — ’’Her language is chaste 
and her feeling fender and pure, and 


her observation of nature accurate and in* 
tense.” 

’’Sweet Mary Howitt! her name brings 
magio with it, let us see it when and where 
wo will ! It is one crowded with pleasant 
associations ; telling of wisdom learned by 
the wayside and under the hedgerows ; 
breathing i^erfumes — the perfumes of balls 
and routs — of violets and wild flowers ; lead- 
ing the mind to pure and pleasant thought- 
fulness.” — ‘‘ Now Monthly Slag.” See !lS)W- , 
ton’s “ Female Poets of Great Britain ; ” 
Allibono’s “ Crit. Diet. Eng. Lit. ; ” Mrs. S. 
0. Hall; Allan Cunningham’s ”Biog. and 
Crit. Hist, of Lit. of Last Fifty Years.” 


BEV. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 

Bev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and late Vicar of St. Paucras, poet 
and popular author, was born at Pontonville, 
London, August, 1707. Ilia mother died 
whon ho was but three years old ; and his 
father, having married again, went to the 
West Indies to edit a public journal there, 
where he also died, leaving his only son. A 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital was 
eventually obtained for him, where, under 
the late Dr. Trollope, by whom lie was most 
kindly treated, ho received a superior classical 
education. In 1817 ho entered the University 
of Cambridge, having previously published his 
” Widow of Nain,” which was speedily fol- 
lowed by the ” Outlaw of Taurus,” and “ Irad 
and Adah, a Tale of the Flood,” his first work 
passing through six editions within a very 
short period. Ho was ordained, in 1823, first 
curate of St. Michoers, Cornhill, London ; 
and afterwards, in 1835, by the special favour 
of Sir Bobort Peel, appointed to bo Viear of 
St. Bride’s. In 1843, through the same in- 
fluence, ho became a Canon of St. Paul’s; 
and, in 1846, Vicar of St. Paucras. Ho had 
previously held the Lectureship of St. Mar- 
garet, Lothbury ; but resigned it in 1849* 
With the exception ’of his poems, of which a 
collected edition was published in 1836, hia 
edition of Cowper, and his translation of 
Sophocles, his later writings are oxolusively 
religious, consisting chiefly of Sermona— 
’’The Domestic Liturgy and Family Chap- 
lain,” “ The Sabbath Companion,” &o. They 
display a fine tone of thought, solid erudition^ 
and the purest taste. 


WINTHBOP MACKWOBTH FBAED. 

Wlnthrop Maokworth Fraed, bom 1802, 
died 1839, son of Mr. Sergeant Praed^ entered 
the House of Commons, and became ^retangy 
of the Board of ControL ffia early life and 
writinga gave promise of fotnre eminence. 
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mile at Eton, he etartod “ The Etonian,” 
and was one of the chief oontributora to 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine.” His poems, 
which have been recently published in a 
collected form, are some of the most remark- 
able which have api>eared in modem times. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 

Coventry Patmore, an English poet, was 
bom at Woodford, in Essex, 23rd July, 
1823. His father was in his day a well-known 
literary celebrity, and in 1846 Mr. Coventry 
Patmore became an Assistant Librarian to 
the British Museum, which office ho continues 
to hold. Ho has published three volumes, of 
which the second, the “ Angel in the House,” 
is a poem of undoubted merit : but the third, 
“Paithful for over,” has been severely 
oriticisod. * Ho is understood to bo a con- 
tributor to the ” Edinburgh Review.” 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Alexander Smith, a poet, was bom on 31st 
of December, 1830, at Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. 
His early intention was to qualify himself for 
the ministry, but circumstances of various 
kinds prevented him from oiitoriiig on tho 
preparatory studios. Wliile following the 
business of a loce-pattorn designer in (llas- 
gow, ho began to write versos, and sent some 
extracts from his first sustained poem to tho 
Rev. Oooi’go Giltlllau, of Duiideo, thon under- 
stood to bo one of tho writers for tho “Critic,” 
who iiiscrtod thorn in that journal. His “ Life 
Drama ” was afterwards publisliod, and, 
although Boveroly criticised, was admitted on 
all hands to contain linos of the highest 
poetical merit. In 1854 Mr. Smith was 
oleoted to the soorctaryahip of tho Edinburgh 
University. His “Life Drama” and “City 
Poems ” oro his principal works. 


THE VERY REV. HENRY ALFORD, D.D. 

Tho Very Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., Doan 
of Canterbury, a poet and Biblical critic, was 
bom in London in 1810, and educatod at 
Bminstor Grammar School, and Trinity 
CoUoge, Cambridge. Ho has published 
aevoi^ pootio productions, which have been 
well rocoivod, has hold several University 
appointments, and various preferments 
in the Church. His editions of the Grook 
New Testament have been oarefuUy prepared. 
He is also the author of several papers, con- 
tributed to serials and other periodical pub- 
lications, and his work entiil^ “ Tho Poets 
of Greece ” exhibits aa intimate and correct 
knowledge of the language. Ho has published 


many volumea of aermons, and oritioal 
memoirs on matters pertaining to ancient 
history. Owing to his eminent talents as 
a preachor, he was appointed, by Lord 
Palmerston, Dean of Canterbury, in 1857. 


ABCHbiSHOP TRENCH. 

Archbishop Trench, a' scholar, poet, and 
divine, was bom at Dublin in September, 
1807, and graduated at Cambridge in 1829, 
after which lie spent some years in travelling 
J abroad. While holding the inoufnbency of 
< Oardridgo, Hants, he published, in 1838, two 
volumes of poems. Tlieso, having been woU 
received by the public, were followed by 
“ Gonoveva,” “ Elegiac Poems,” which also 
elicited favourable notices. In 1841 he be- 
came Curate to the present Bishop of Oxford, 
at Alverstoke, and afterwards Rector of 
Itchinstoke. Ho was also Hulsoan Looturer 
at Cambridge, and in 1847 ho was appointed 
to the important office of Theological ^ofossor 
in King’s College, London. On tho death of 
Dr. Buokland, which caused a vacanoy in tho 
Deanery of Westminster, ho was nominated to 
that office, since which ho has boon {ireferred 
to tho Arohbishoprio of Dublin. His sermons 
are considered eloquent and impressive. 
Those preached at the special services for the 
working classes, delivered at Westminster 
Abbey, have been attended by very crowded 
congrog^itioiis. Ho has published several 
works on theological subjects ; among these 
are “ Notes on tho Parables,” “ Notes on the 
Miracles,” “ The Sermon on the Mount,” &c. ; 
and his lectures on the “ English Language ” 
and on tho “ Study of Words ” have hod a 
largo circulation. 


GERALD MASSEY. 

Gerald Massey, an English poet, was born 
May, 1828, near Tring, in Herts. His parents 
were so stooped in poverty that the children 
received scarcely any education. When only 
eight years old, Gerald was sent to work in a 
neighbouring silk mill; but the mill being 
burned down, the boy took to straw plaiting. 
Ho had learned to road at a penny school ; 
and, when fifteen, went up to London as an 
errand boy, and spent all his spare time in 
reading and writing. When out of a situa- 
tion, ho has gone without a meal to purchase 
a book. His first appearance in print was in 
a provincial paper; he published a small 
collection of his verses in his native town, 
and daring the political excitement of 1848 
edited a cheap paper called the “ Spirit of 
Freedom.” Hie writing waa^ so bold and 
vigorous, that his political manifestations cost 
him five mtuatione in eleven months. He waa 
a warn advocate of the co-operative eystem. 
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and thus was introdiaoed to the Key. Charles 
Kingsley and others who were promoting that 
movement. Still oontihning to write, his 
name began to be known; and in 1858 
Cbristabel took the publio completely by 
sarpiise. Sive editions of the work were 
published in two years ; his pecuniary ciroum- 
stanoes improved in proportion to his fame 
as a poet ; and in 1855 ho removed to Edin- 
burgh, where in 1856 he issued ** Croigcrook 
Castle,” in his own estimation his best work. 
A collected edition of his poems has lately been 
pOblishod. 


CHARLES MACEAY. 

Charles Mackay, a poet and joumaUst, 
was bom at Perth, in 1814. He is a de- 
scendant of an honourable Highland family, 
the Mackay 8 of Strathnover. Having received 
the rudiments of his education in Loudon, ho 
was in 1827 sent to a school at Brussels, and 
he remained in Belgium and Germany for 
some years. On his return to this country ho 
abandoued hia intention of entering the East 
India Service, for which ho had been originally 
intended by his uncle, (teneral Mackay, and 
dovoted*hiinsel£ to literature. In 1835, after 
the publication of a small volume of poems 
which attracted the notice of Mr, John Black, 
ho became connected with the ** Morning 
Chronicle,” While employed in his arduous 
studios as sub-editor of a daily paper, Mr. 
Mackay published two poetical works, “ The 
Hope of the World,” and “The Salaniandriiie,” 
a third edition of which, illustrated by Gilbert, 
ax>peared in 1856 ; within the same period he 
xniblishod three works in prose, viz,, **Tho 
Thames and its Tributaries,” ‘^Popular 
Delusions,” and *‘Longbeard, Lord of Lon- 
don, a Romance,” In 1844 he removed from 
liondon to Glasgow, to succeed the late Mr. 
Weir as editor of the ** Argus,” then a lead- 
ing liberal journal in the West of Scotland. 
During his residence in Scotland he produced 
” The Legends of the Isles, and other Poems,” 
** A Series of Twelve Letters to Lord Morpeth 
on the Education of the People,” and a 
volume entitled “ The Scenery and Poetry of 
the English Lakes : a Summer Ramble.” He 
also published “Voices from the Crowd,” 
which contained the spirit-stirring song 
“ The Good Time Coming.” It was while Mr. 
Mackay remained in Scotland that he received 
from the University of Glasgow the honorary 
degree of LL.D. In 1847 he returned to the 
metropolis, where he succeeded to the political 
editorship of the “ Illustrated London News.” 
He published, in 1848, his “ Town Lyrics ; ” 
in 1850, ** Egeria, or the Spirit of Nature ; and 
other Poems,” to which was prefixed '*An 
Inquiry into the alleged Anti-poetioal 
Tendencies of the present Age.” In 1851 he 
edited for the Percy Society, with Notes and 
an Intzoduotion, an important antiquarian 


work, entitled “ A Cffileotion of Songs and 
Ballai^ relative to the London ’Ptetioes and 
Trades, and to the Aflairs of London 
generally, daring the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
and Sixteenth Centuries.” He also edited 
‘^A Book of English Songs,” and “A Book 
of Scottish Songs,* with Notes and Obserra* 
tions.” In 1856 Dr. Mackay- published the 
“ Lump of Gold,” and in the following year 
“ Under. Green Leaves,” two poetical works 
abounding with verses of the utmost melodjrf 
rich with the choicest EngHsh epithets and 
phrases. After the publication of these works 
Dr. Mookay made a tour to America, where 
he delivered lectures upon “ Poetry and Song,” 
receiving everywhere a cordial and onthuaiasHo 
reception; his poetry and songs, owing per- 
haps to the higher standard of education in 
the Northern States, being well known and 
appreciated among our TrauKatlantio cousins. 
After his return to this country ho published 
his *'Lifo and Liberty in America,” which 
is characterized in the AihcncL'ivni as a bright, 
fresh, and hopeful book ; worthy of an 
author whoso songs are oftenost hoard on 
tho Atlantic. Ho also edited a Christmas 
book, entitled ** The Homo Affections as 
portrayed by tho Poets.” Dr. Mackay lately 
published a narrative poem, entitled “ A 
Man’s Heart,” and has just edited “A 
Collection of tho Jacobite Ballads of Scot- 
land.” He has been ac^.tivoly engaged in 
journalism, and was connected with tho 
“ London Review.” Like all the great song- 
writers, Dr. Mackay is a musician, and the 
composer of all tho melodies imblished with 
many of his songs. He possesses in a high 
degree the rare faculty of a true lyric poet, 
that of working his words and music up into 
harmony and unison with tho feelings they 
express. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Ho was the eldest son of Dr. Arnold, the 
well-known and highly-esteemed Master of 
Rugby School, and was born at Laleham, 
1822. He won tho Newdegate prize for 
English verse at Oxford in 1843, and became 
a follow of Oriel College in 1845. He was 
elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford in 1857. 
He has taken an active part in the promotion 
of middle-class education, and has contributed 
largely to the periodical literature of the day.” 
— Beoton’s “ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 


WILLIAM COX BENNETT. 

“ He was bom at Greenwich in 1820, and, 
as a modem English song- writer, his poems of 
childhood and other home snbjeets have 
deservedly attained celebrity. His first volume 
of *Poems* was published 1847 ; * War So ngs, 
1857 ; * Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance and 
other Poems,' 1858; *Soiiga by a Song- 
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^writer/ and *Baby May and other Poems 
Oh Infants/ both in 1859. His verses have 
a largo nnmber of readers as well in America 
as in England, and he is now a oontribntor to 
the Weekly JHepatch newspaper.*’ — Beeton’s 
Diet. XJniv. Biog.** 


ROBEET BROWNING. 

“ Robert Browning is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modem English poets. He was 
bom near London in 1819. In 1836 he 
published * Paracelsus,’ which was favourably 
received ; and in 1837 produced ‘ StrafPord,’ a 
tragedy, in whioh Mr, Maoready, the actor, 
personated the hero. His other works tiro 
^ ^ Sordello,’ * Pippa Passes,* ‘ The Blot in the 

Scutcheon,’ * King Victor and King Charles,’ 

* Dramatic Lyrics,* * Return of the Druses,’ 

* Colombo’s Birth-diiy,’ ‘ Dramatic Romances,’ 
Ac. Of all his writings, perliaps his ‘ Pippa 
Passes ’ and * The Blot in the Scutcheon ’ 
are the best. His latest work, ‘The Ring 
and the Book,’ appeared in 1868.” — ^Beeton’s 
“ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 

Criticising the “ Ring and the Book,” the 
Athenoeum, in one of its numbers published in 
1869, on the publication of the last volume, 
thus spoke of it 

** At lost, the opua magnum of our generation 
lies before the world — the ‘ ring is rounded ’ ; 
and we are left in doubt whioh to admire 
most, the supremely precious gold of the 
material or the wondrous beauty of the work- 
manship. The fascination of the work is still 
so strong upon us, our eyes are still so spell- 
bound by the immortal features of Pompilia 
(whioh shine through the troubled mists of 
the stoiy with almost insufferable beauty), 
that we fool it difficult to write calmly and 
without exaggeration ; yet we must record at 
once our conviction, not merely that ‘The 
Ring and the Book * is beyond all parallel the 
supremost poetical achievement of our time, 
but that it is the most precious and profound 
spiritual treasure that England has produced 
since the days of Shakspeare. Its intellec- 
tual greatness is os nothing compared with 
its transcendent spiritual teaching. Day 
after day it grows into the soul of the reader, 
until all the outlines of thought are brightened 
and every mystery of the world becomes more 
and more softened into human emotion. Once 
and for ever must critics dismiss the old stale 
chitrge that Browning is a mere intellectual 
giant, difficult of comprehension, hard of as- 
similation. This great book is difficult of 
oomprehennon, ia hard of assimilation; not 
beoause it is obscure — every fibre of the 
thought is dear os day ; not because it is in* 
td)eotual,-<-and it is intellectual in the highest 
sense, — ^but because the capacity to compre- 
hend such a book most be spiritual ; beoause, 
although a child’s brain might grasp the 
.general features of the picture, only a purified 

[ ^ 


nature could absorb and feel its profonndest 
meanings. The man who tosses it aside 
cause it is ‘ difficult ’ is simply adopting a 
subterfuge to hide his moral littleness, not 
his menW incapacity. It would be nnssife to 
predict anything concerning a production so 
many-sided ; but we quite believe that its true 
public lies outside the literary circle, that men 
of inferior capacity will grow by the aid of it, 
and that feeble women, once fairly initiated 
into the mystery, will cling to it as a succour 
passing all succour save that which is purely 
religious. Is it not here that we find the 
supremacy of Shakspeare’s greatness P Shaks- 
peare, so far as we have been able to observe, 
places the basis of his strange power on his 
appeal to the draff of humanity. Ho is the 
delight of men and women by no means 
brilliant, by no means subtle ; while he holds 
with equal sway the sympathies of the most 
endowed. A small intelleot may reach to the 
heart of Shakspearean power ; not so a small 
nature. The key to the mystery is spiritual. 
Since Shakspeare we have had many poets— 
poets, we mean, offering a distinct addition 
to the fabric of human thought and language. 
We have had Milton, with his stately and 
crystal speech, his special disposition to 
spiritualize polemics, his profound iind silent 
contemplation of heavenly processions. We 
have had Dryden, with his nervous filter- 
ings of English diction ; and we have had the 
so-called Puritan singers, with their sweetly 
English fancies touched with formal charity, 
like wild flowers sprinkled with holy water. 
In latter days, we have been wealthy indeed. 
Wordsworth has consecrated Nature, given 
the hills a new silence, shown in simple lines 
the solemnity of deep woods and the sweet- 
ness of running brooks. Keats and Shelley 
caught up the solemn consecration, and 
uttered it with a human passion and an 
ecstatic emotion that were themselves a 
revelation. Byron has made his Epimethean 
and somewhat discordant moan. Numberless 
minor men, moreover, have brightened old 
outlines of thought and made elear what 
before was dim with the mystery of the 
original prophet. In our own time, Carlyle 
— a poet in his savage way — ^has driven some 
new and splendid truths (and as many errors) 
into the heart of the people. But it is doubt- 
ful, very doubtful, if any of the writers we 
have named — still less any of the writers we 
have not named— stands on so distinct and 
perfect a ground of vantage as to be al- 
together safe as a human guide and helper. 
The student of Wordsworth, for example, is 
in danger of being hopelessly narrowed and 
dwarfed, unless he toms elsewhere for 
qualities quite un- Wordsworthian ; and tho 
same is true of the students of Milton and of 
Shelley. Of Shakspeare alone (but perhapi^ 
to a oertaLu extent, of Bums) would it be 
safe to say, ‘Communion with his soul is 
ample in itself ; his thought must freshen, can 
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never cramp, ie ever many-sided and full of 
the free air of the' world/ This, then, is 
supremely Bignifioant, that Shakspeare-^ un- 
like the Greek dramatists, unlike the Biblical 
poets, unlike all English singers save Chauoer 
only — ^had no speoitJ teaching whatever Ho 
was too human for special teaching. He 
touched all the chords of human life ; and life, 
BO far from containing any universal lesson, 
is only a special teaching for each individual 
—a sibylline riddle, by which each man may 
educate himself after his own fashion/* 


JOHN KEBLE, M.A. 

“ John Keble, M. A., a highly popular writer 
of sacred poetry, for many years vicar of 
Hursley, in Hampshire. Soon after taking 
his B.A. degree ho was chosen fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford ; and from 1831 to 1841 was 
professor of poetry at his university. His 
chief works are the * Christian Year,* of which 
thousands of copies have been sold, and 
* Lyra innocentinm.* Bom 1792 ; died 1866/* 
— Beeton’s “ Diet. Univ. Biog.** 


HON. CABOLINE ELIZABETH SABAH 
NORTON. 

*• This modern English poetess was one of 
the three daughters of Thomas Sheridan, son 
of the celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
She was bom in 1808. Her father dying 
while she was still very yonng, her care 
devolved upon her mother, who gave her a 
high education. At the age of nineteen she 
became the wife of the Hon. George Chappie 
Norton, tho barrister and police-magistrate, a 
union which proved an unhappy one. In 
1829 she commenced her career of authorship 
by publishing anonymously the ‘ Sorrows of 
Itosalie,* a tale, and other poems. In the 
following year she achieved tho greatest 
success as a poetess, with tho production of 
her ‘ Undying One,* and other poems, which 
the Quarterly Review declared to be worthy 
of Lord Byron. The * Child of the Islands,’ 
*Aunt Carry’s Ballads for Children,’ and 
* Stuart of Dunleath,* a novel, wore her sub- 
sequent works. In 1854 her warm sympathies 
with the social wrongs of her sex found ex- 
pression in a work entitled * English Laws for 
Women in the 19th Century.’ This work was 
privately printed ; but a very large circulation 
was obto^ed for a later effort of the same 
ohoracter, which was named * A Letter to the 
Queen on Lord Chancellor Cranworth’a Mar- 
riage and Divorce Bill.* In 1862 she publish^ 
a. poem entitled * The Lady of Garaye,* which 
met with considerable public favour.’*— 
Beeton’a “ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 

” Alexander Smith, a modern Scotch poet, 
was bom in 1830, and died Jan. 5, 1867. He was 
intended for the ministry ; but oiroumstanoes 
having conspized to prevent his entering upon 
the necessary oonrso of study, he was put to 
the biiainosB of a loco-designer in Glasgow ; 
while following which, he devoted his leisure 
to the composition of verses. Having for- 
warded some extracts from his * Life Drama ’ 
to the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, that 
gentleman was bo highly pleased with tho 
youthful poet’s effusions as to obtain a place 
for them in the columns of the Critic, He 
aubsequonily produced ‘ City Poems * and 
‘Edwin of Doira,” and throe volumes of prose, 
entitled * Dreamthorp,’ ‘ A Summer in Skye,* 
and ‘Alfred Hagart’s Household*; ho also 
edited an edition of tho works of Burns. In 
1854 ho was appointed secretary to tho Edin- 
burgh University.” — Bceton’s “Diet. Univ. 
Biog.” 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 

“ The present Archbishop of Dublin is best 
known as a modern English philologer. Ho 
was born in 1807, and after completing his 
studies at tho University of Cambridge, entered 
into orders, and became a country curate. 
His earliest efforts in literature were as a 
poet, in imitation of tho chaste stylo of 
Wordsworth. After obtaining some prefer- 
ment in tho Church, ho became in 1846 a 
select preacher at tho University of Cambridge, 
and in 1856, after tho doath of Dr. Buckland, 
was appointed Dean of Westminster. In 
1864 ho succeeded Dr. Whatoly as Archbishoi) 
of Dublin. His most important works were, 
‘ Notes on tho Miracles,* ‘ Proverbs and their 
Lessons,* ‘ Synonyms of tho New Testament,* 
and * The Study of Words/ ” — ^Beotou’s 
“ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 


ERNEST JONES. 

“ Ernest Jones was educated in Germany, 
and having kept his terms as a law-student of 
tho Middle Temple, was called to the bar in 
1844. In tho following year he joined the 
Chartist movement, and soon booamo one of 
the iitost conspioQOua and aetive leaders of the 
party; remaining so imtil Chartism expired 
in 1858. During this period ho edited the 
People ' 9 Paper and other Chartist periodicals. 
In 1848 he was tried for making a sedltiotiB 
speech, and condemned to two years* im- 
prisonment. Ho stood for Halifax in 1847, 
fynd Nottingham in 1853 and 1867, without 
success. In January, 1869, when it was su^ 
posed that Mr. Hugh Birley would lose his 
■eat for Manchester, through b^g a govern- 
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e at contractor at the time of his eleotioni 
. Jonee was chosen by ballot to fill the 
mqpeoted yaoanoy against Mr. Milner Gibsofi, 
bttt died a few ^ys after. He was an honest 
politioian, for he refused a large fortune rather 
than give up his principles. He wrote the 
^Bevolt of Hindoatan/ ‘The Battle Day/ 
and other poems. He was bom about 1820.*’ 
— -Beeton’s “ Diet. Unly. Biog.” 


CHABLES KINGSLEY. 

“ The Bey. Charles Kingsley, a distinguished 
modem noyelist and essayist. At fourteen 
years of age he became the pupil of the Bey. 
Derwent Coleridge, son of the poet : he after- 
wards went to Cambridge Uniyersity, where 
he distinguished himself both in olassios and 
mathematics. Ho was at first intended for 
the law, but the church was afterwards 
chosen. In 1842 ho was appointed curate of 
Eversloy, in Hampshire ; two years later he 
succeeded to the same Hying. He married, 
about the same time, a daughter of Mr. 
Grenfell, who represented Truro and Great 
Marlow in Parliament for many years, and 
whose other daughter became the wife of 
the eminent historian Mr. J. A. Proude. His 
first acknowledged contributions to literature 
were a volume of ‘Village Sermons/ and 
‘ The Saint’s Tragedy,* a drama in verse, pub- 
lished in 1848. ' Alton Locke, Tailor and 

Poet/ was his third essay, and, from its 
first appearance, it commanded the greatest 
attention. The bold and eoruest views of its 
author—* the Chivrtist clergyman,’ as he was 
called— sank deeply into the public mind. This 
novel has been several times reprinted ; its 
treatment of social and political qncstiona 
remaining as fresh and valuable as when the 
book first oaine before the pnblio A second 
novel, — ‘ Yeast, a Problem,* was first pub- 
lished in * Fraser’s Magaiiine,’ and afterwards 
reprinted in 1851 : this is a philosophical 
rather than a poHtioal novel. His subsequent 
works were ‘ Hypatia ; or. New Foes with an 
old Face,’ a beautiful descriptive fiction, 
illustrating the times of the early Christian 
bhuroh in the East ; * Westward Ho I or, the 
Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh 


in the Beign of Queen Elisabeth I ’ and * Two 
Years Ago.’ These novels, by their great 
exoellenoe, have placed their anthor among the 
foremost of recent writers. Mr. Kingsley 
also produced a volnme for juvenile rea^g, 
called ‘ The Heroes,’ in which the deeds of 
some great chiefs of the Grecian mythology 
axe narrated in a captivating manner* 
Among the more important of his religions 
writings may be enumerated, ‘ The Message 
of the Church to Labouring Men,’ ‘ Sermons 
on National Subjects, preached in a Village 
Church,’ and ‘ Sermons for the Times ; ’ idl 
of these being inspired by a pure, generous, 
and enlightened Christian feeling. He ex- 
pounded mental philosophy in his * Phaeton ; 
or. Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers,’ and 
his ‘ Alexandria and her Schools ; ’ while, for 
natural philosophy and the observation of 
nature, he contributed his ‘ Glaucus ; or, the 
Wonders of the Shore.’ He likewise wrote 
for Fraser's Magazine^ the North British 
RcviPW, and the Bncyclopcedia Britanmca, 
His last works of importance are ‘ The 
Koman and the Teuton,’ lectures delivered at 
Cambridge in 18C4 ; and a novel entitled 
‘ Heraward the Wake ; or, the Last of the 
English.’ A bold, iudepeudeut, and earnest 
thinker, Mr. Kingsley, in every one of his 
popular and excellent work , contributed to 
elevating the tone of modern society, and to 
giving it a more enlarged and refined appreci- 
ation of the good, beautiful, and true, whether 
in art or nature. He succeeded Sir James 
Stephen as professor of modern history in tbo 
j University of Cambridge, in 1859. Born at 
Holne Vicarage, DovonsUiro, 1819.” — Bcoton’s 
“ Diet. Univ. Biog.” 


HENEY KINGSLEY. 

“ Henry Kingsley, brother of the preceding, 
was educated at King’s College, London, and 
at Oxford. In 1852 he wont to Australia, 
from which he returned in 1858. Ho contri- 
buted to ‘Fraser’s* and ‘Macmillan’s* 
magazines ; ‘ Bavenshoo/ * Geoffry Hamlyn,’ 
and * The Hillyars and the Burtons,’ being the 
best known of his productions. Bom 1830.”-^ 
Boeton’s “ Diot. Univ. Biog.” 
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1077 — THE CHABACTER OF CHATHAM 

A Patnots, alas ' tho few that have boen 
foilnd 

Whoro most they flounsh, upon English 
ground, 

Tho country s nood have scantily supplied , 
And tho last left tho bcono when Chatham 
died 

B Not so tho virtuo still adorns our ago, 
Though tho chief actor diod upon tlio stago 
In him Demosihonos was hcaid again , 

Liberty ftiught him her Athonian strain , 

Sho clothed him with authority and awo, 
Spoke from his bps, and m his looks gave 
law 

His speech, his foim, hia at iiou full of gr 100 , 
And all his country beaming in his face. 

He stood as some luimit iblc hand 
Would btnvo to make a Paul or Tully ht md 
No sycophant or si ive that dared oppose 
Her sacred cause, but trembled wh( n he ros 
And every venal stickler for the yoke. 

Felt himself crush d at tho first word ho 
spoke 

Coupn — B)ni 1731, Died 1800 


1078 — THE GREENLAND 
MIfeSIONARIhS 

That sound bespeaks salvation on her w ay, 
The trumpet of a life restoring day , 

’Tis heard where England s eastern glory 
shines. 

And in tho gulfs of her Cornubian mines 
And still it spreads See Germany send forth 
Her sons to pour it on tho farthest north , 
Fired with a real peculiar, they defy 
The rage and ngour of a polar sky, 

And plant successfully sweet Sharon’s rose 
On icy plains and in eternal snows 

Oh bless’d withm the enclosure of your 
rocks, 

Nor herds have ye to boast, nor bleatii^ 
flocks , 

No fertilizing streams your Adds divide. 

That show reversed the yiUas on their ; 


No groves have ^o, no cheerful sound of 
bird. 

Or voice of turtle in your land is heard , 

Nor grateful eglantine regales tho snioU 
Of those that walk at evening where ye 
dwell , 

But Winter, arm d with terrors here un- 
known, 

Sits absolute on his unshaken throi c 
Piles up hirt stores amidHt tho fio/uii waste 
And bids the mountiuns he has built stand 
fist , 

Beckons the legions of his storms away 
1 rom happier scones to make your lands a 
prey, 

Proclaims tho soil a conquest ho has won, 

And scums to share it with tho distant sun 
Yet Truth is yours, lomoto, uiuiiviod isle ' 
And Pc 1 C o, the gonmno oftspnng of her smile ; 
riio pndo of lottc 1 d igpioraiico that binds 
In chains of eirox our accomplish d mind*-, 

1 hat decks with all the splendour uf tho true, 
A false religion, is unknowm to you 
Nature indeed vouchsafes for our delight 
The sweet vicissitudes of day and night , 

Soft airs and gem il moisture feed and cheer 
Field, iiuit, and flowci, anil cvciy creature 
hcio 

Bui bri-, liter beam 4 than his who fixes the 
bkics 

Have risen at length on >our admiring eyes, 
That shoot into your ci iikcst c ivcs tho day 
Prom which our nicer ox»iics turn away. 

Covptt — Bom 1731, Died 1800 . 


1079 — CRURAL SOUNDS 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading 
wood 

Of ancient growth, make music not unlike * 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 

And loll the spirit while they fill the mind, 
Uxmumber'd branches waving m the blast. 
And all theix leaves fast fluttering aU at onoe. 
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Kor less oomposuro waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the deft rock, and chiming as they 
fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themsolvos at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of thoir silent course. 
Nature inanimate displays sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human oar. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and 
one 

The livelong night; nor theso alone whoso 
notes 

Nioe-fingor’d art must emulate in vain. 

But cawing rooks, aud kites that swim sub- 
lime 

In stilbrepcatod circles, screaming loud, 

'Phe jay, tlio pie, and oven the boding owl 
Tliat hails thu rising moon, have charms for 
mo. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh. 
Yet hoard in scones where peace for over 
reigns, 

And only there, please highly for thoir sake. 

Cou’per. — Bom 1731, Died IS^X). 


1080 .— FROM “ CONVERSATION.** 

The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, 
III contact inconvenient, nose to nose. 

As if the gnomon on his neighbour's phiz. 
Touch’d with a magnet, had attracted his. 

His whisper'd theme, dilated and at large, 
Proves after all a wind gun's airy charge — 

An extract of his diary — no more — 

A tasteless journal of the day before. 

Ho walk'd abroad, o’ertakeu in the rain. 

Call’d on a friend, drank tea, stopt homo 
again ; 

Resumed his xmrposo, hod a world of talk 
With one ho stumbled on, and lost his walk ; 

I interrupt him with a sudden bow, 

Adieu, dear sir, lest you should lose it now. 

A graver coxcomb wo may sometimes see, 
Quite as absurd, though not so light as ho : 

A fallow brain behind a serious mask, 

An oracle within au empty cask. 

The solemn fop, significant and budge ; 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge ; 

Ho says but little, and that little said, 

Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
His wit invites yon by his looks to come, 

But when you Imock, it never is at homo : 

'Tis like a parcel sent you by the stage, 

Some handsome present, as your hopes pre- 
sage; 

’Tis heavy, bulky, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend’s fidelity of love ; 


I 

But when unpack'd, your disappointment > 
groans 

To find it stuff'd with brickbats, earth, and 
stones. 

Some men employ their health — an i]^ly 
trick — 

In making known how oft they have been 

sick, ! 

And give us in recitals of disease 
A doctor's trouble, but without the foes ; 

Relate how many wc^^ks they kept thoir bod, 

How on emetic or cathartic sped ; 

Nothing is slightly touch'd, much less forgot? ; 
Nose, oars, and eyes seem present on the 
spot. 

Now the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 
Victorious seem'd, and now the doctor’s skill ; 

And now — ^alas ! for unforesoen mishaps ! 

They put on a damp nightcap, and relapse ; 

They thought they must have died, they were 
so bad, 

Their peevish hoarcra almo'^t wish they had. 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch. 

You always do too littlo or too much : 

Yon speak with life, in hopes to entertain. 

Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 

You fall at once into a lower key, 

That's worse, the drone-pipe of a humble boo. 

The southern sash admits too strong 'a light ; 

You rise and drop the curtain — now ’tis 
night. 

Ho shakes with cold — you stir the fire, and 
strive 

To make a blaze — that’s roasting him alive. 

Servo him with venison, and ho chooses fish ; 

"With solo — ^that’s just tho sort ho would not 
wish. 

Ho bakes what ho at first profess'd to loathe, 

And in duo time feeds heartily on both ; 

Yet still o'ercloudcd with a constant frown. 

Ho does not swallow, but ho guli)a it down. 

Your liox>o to xdcaso him vain on every plan, 
Himself should ^york that wonder, if ho can. 

Alas ! Ins efforts doable his distress. 

Ho likes yours littlo and his own still less ; 

Thus always teasing others, always teased. 

His only pleasure is to be displeased. 

I i^ity bashful men, who feel tho pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 

And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of ncoillcss shame and self-imposed disgrace. 

Our sensibilities are so acute, 

Tho fear of being silent makes ns muto* 

Wo sometimes think wo could a speech pro- 
duce 

Much to the purposo, if our tongues wero 
loose ; 

But bemg tried, it dies upon the lip, 

Faint as a chicken's note that has the pip ; 

Our wasted oil unprofitably bums, 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral urns. 

Cowper,—JBom 1731, Died 1800. 
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ON HIS MOTHHB’S PICTURE. 
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loSi . -ON THE RECEIPT OP HIS 
MOTHER'S PICTURE. 


Oh that those lips had language ! life has 
pass'd 

With mo but roughly since I hoard thee last. 
Those lips arc thincs — thy own 8wce1> smiles I 
soo, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced mo ; 
Voico only fails, else, how distinct tliey say, 
**6rieTe not, my child, chase all thy fears 
away ! ** 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest bo the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) hero shines on me still the 
same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guost, though unexpected hero ! 
Wlio bidd'st me honour, with an artless song 
Affoctionaio, a mother lost so long. 

1 will ol»ey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her oivn : 

And while that face renews my lilial grief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief ; 
Shall steep mo in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learn' d that thou wast 
dead? 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shod ? 
ITovorM thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch oven then, life’s journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest mo, though unseen, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 

I heard the boll toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that boro thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and Vept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? It was. Whore thou art 
gone, 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting sound shall imss my lips no 
more ! 

Tliy maidens grieved themselves at my con- 
cern, 

Oft giive mo promise of a quick return : 

What ardently I wish'd I long believed. 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived; 

By disappointment every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. • 

Thus many a sad to-morrow camo and went. 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learn’d at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less doi^lored thee, ne’er forgot, 
'V^cro once wo dwelt our name is heard no 
more, 

Children not thine have trod my nnrsery door ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Brew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our 
^ own. • 


Short-lived possession ! but the record fair, 
That methory keeps of all thy ‘kindness 
there, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know mo safe and warmly 
laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ore I loft my home, 

The biscuit or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my chocks bestow'd 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and 
glow’d : 

All this, and more endearing still tlian all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no 
fall, 

Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and 
breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes ; 

All this, still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes mo gliwl to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincoro, 

Not scorn’d in heaven, though little noticed 
hero. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the 
hours, 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued 
flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin 
(And thou wast happier than myself the 
while, 

Would softly speak, and stroke my head and 
smile), 

Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish thexn 
here P 

I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to bo desired, perhaps I might. 

But no — what hero wo call our life is such, 

So little to bo loved, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to con^rain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s 
coast 

(The storms all weather’d and the ecoon 
cross’d). 

Shoots into port at somo well-haven’d isle, 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasona 
smile. 

There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, funning light her streamcra 

pay; 

So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reach’d 
the shore 

Wliere tempests never beat nor billows 
roar ; ” 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since, has anchor’d at thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always ciB- 
treas’d— 
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Me hbwlingr winds drive devious, tempest- 
toss* d, 

Sails ript, seams opening^ wide, and compass 
lost ; 

And day by day some current's thwarting 
force 

Sets me more distant from a prosperous 
course. 

But oh the thought, that thou art safe, and 
he ! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to mo. 
My boost is not that 1 deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth. 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 

And now, farewell — Time unrevokod has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 
By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again ; 
To have renew’d the joys 'that once were 
mine, 

’W^ithout the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free. 
And I can view this mimio show of thee, 

Time has but half Huoceoded in hia theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe mo left. 

Cowpcr»‘^Jiom 1731, Died 1800. 


io8j2.— TO MABY (MBS. UNWIN). 

The twentieth year is well nigh i>ast 
Since first our sky was overcast ; 

Ah, would that this might bo our last I 

My Mary ! 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I 800 thee daily weaker grow ; 

*Twas my distress that bronght thoo low. 

My Mary ! 

Thy noodles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust disused, and shine no more. 

My Mary ! 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind ofilco for mo still, 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will. 

My Maiy ! 

But well thou play’dst tho housewife’s part. 
And all thy threads, with magic art. 

Have wound themselves about this heart. 

My Mary ! 

Thy indiatinot expressions seem 
Like language utter'd in a dream ; 

Yet me they charm, whato’er the theme, 

My Mary ! 

Thy ailver locks, once auburn bright, 

Ar# still more lovdy in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

MyMazyl 


For, could I view nor them nor thee, 

What sight worth seeing could I see ? 

The sun would rise in vain for me. 

My Mazy! 

Partakers of thy sad decline. 

Thy hands their little force resign ; 

Yet gently press’d, press gently mine. 

My Mazy! 

Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st, 

Tliat now at every atop thou mov’st 
Ujdiold by two ; yet still thou lov’st, 

My Mazy! 

And still to love, though press’d with ill. 

In wintry age to feel no chill, 

With me is to bo lovely still, 

" My Mary ! 

But ah ! by constant hoed I know. 

How oft the sadness that I show, 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 

My Mary ! 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resoniblanco of tho past, 

Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 

My Mary ! 

Cowjper, — Bo^'n 1731, Died 1800. 


1083.--ENGLISH LIBEBTY. 

Wo love 

The king who loves tho law, respects his 
bounds, 

And reigns content within thorn ; him wo 
servo 

■ Freely and with delight, who loaves us free : 
But recollecting still that he is man, 

We trust him not too far. King though he 
be, 

And king in England too, ho may be weak, 
And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 

May exercise amiss his proper powers, 

Or coYot more than freemen choose to grant ; 
Beyond that mark is .treason. Ho is ours 
To administer, to guard, to adorn tho state. 
But not to warp or change it. We are his 
/ To servo him nobly in the common cause, 

True to the death, but not to bo his slaves. 
Mark now tho difference, ye that boast your 
lovo 

Of kings, between your loyalty and ours. 

Wo lovo tho man, the paltry pageant you ; 

We tho chief patron of the commonwealth. 
You tho regardless author of its woes ; 

We for tho sake of liberty, a king. 

You chains and bondage for a tyrant’s sake; 
Our love is principle, and has its root 
In reason, is judirious, manly, free ; 

Tours, a blind inatinct, crouches to the rod. 
And licks the foot that tzeada it in the dust 
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Were kiogiJiip as true treasure &8 it seems, 
Sterling, and worthy of a wise man’s wish, 

I would not be a king to be beloved 
Causeless, and daub’d with undisceming 
praise. 

Whore love is more attachment to the throtio, 
Not to the man who fills it as he ought. 

’Tis liberty alone that gives the fiowcr 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 

And we are ^eods without it. All constraint. 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil ; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science, blinds 
The eyesight of discovery, and begets 
In those that sufier it a sordid mind. 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
To bo the tenant of man's noble form. 

Thee therefore still, blameworthy as thou 
art, 

With all thy loss of emi>iro, and though 
squeezed 

By public exigence, till annual food 
Fails for the craving hunger of the state. 

Thee I account still happy, and the chief 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free. 

My native nook of earth ! thy clime is rude. 
Replete with vapours, and disposes much 
All heart!) to sadnc.ss, and none more than 
mine : 

Thine unadultorato manners are less soft 
And plausible than social life requires. 

And thou hast need of discipline and art 
To give thoo what politer Franco receives 
From nature's bounty — that humane address 
And sweetness, without which no pleasure is 
In converse, either starved by cohl reserve, 

Or flush'd with fierce dispute, a senseless 
brawl. 

Yet being free, I love tlico : for the sake 
Of that one feature can bo well content, 
Disgraced as thou hast been, poor as thou 
art, 

To seek no sublunary rest beside. 

But once enslaved, farewell ! I could endure 
Chains nowhere i^ationtly ; and chains at 
! homo. 

Where I am free by birthright, not at all. 
Then what were left of roughness in the groin 
Of British natures, wanting its excuse 
That it belongs to freemen, would disgust 
And shock me. I should then with double 
pain 

Feel ail the rigour of thy fickle clime ; 

And, if I must bowaH the blessing lost, 

For which our Hampdens and onr Sidneys 
bled, 

I would at least bewail it under skies 
Milder, among a people less austere ; 

In scenes which, having never known mo 
free, 

Would not reproach mo for the loss I felt. 

Do I forebode impossible events. 

And tremble at vain dreams P Heaven grant 
I may ! 

Bat the age of virtnons j^litics is past, 

And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 


Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sinoevb, 
And we too wise to tnist them. He that 
takes 

Deep in his soft credulity the stomp 
Design'd by loud deoloimers on the part 
Of liberty, themselves the slaves of lust, 
Incurs derision for his easy faith, 

And lack of knowledge, and with cause 
enough : 

For when was public virtue to bo found 
Where private was not ? Can ho love the 
whole 

Who loves no port ? Ho bo a nation’s 
friend, , ' . 

Who is in truth the friend of no man there P 
Can ho be strenuous in his conntry's cause 
i Who slights the charities, for whoso dear 
sake 

That country, if at all, must bo beloved ? 

'Tis theroforo sober and good men are 
sad 

For England's glory, seeing it wax pale 
And sickly, while her champions wear their 
hearts 

So loose to private duty, that no brain. 
Healthful and nndisturb'd by factious fumofi, 
Can dream thorn trusty to the general weal. 
Such wore they not of oltl, whoso temper'd 
blades 

Dispersed the shackles of usurp'd control. 

And hew’d thorn link from link ; then Albion's 
sons 

Were sons indeed ; they felt a filial heart 
Beat high within them at a mother’s wrongs ; 
And, shining each in his domestic sphere, 
Shone brighter still, once call'd to public 
view. 

’Tis therefore many, wlio.so scfiuester'd lot 
Forbids their interiercnco, looking on, 
Anticipate perforce some diro event ; 

And, seeing the old castle of tho state, 

Tliat promised once more firmness, so assail'd 
That all its tempest-beaten turrets shako. 
Stand motionless expectants of its fall. 

All has its dato below ; tho fatal Itour 
Was register’d in heaven ere time began. 

We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Dio too : the deep foundations that wo lay. 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace 
remains. 

We build with what wo deem eternal rook : 

A distant age asks whore tho fabric stood : 
And in the dust, sifted and search'd in vain, 
Tho uhdiscoverablo secret sleeps. 

Cowper.’-^Bym 1731, Died 18oo. 


1084.— THE WINTER EVENING. 

Hark! ’tia tho twanging horn o’er yonder 
bridge. 

That with its wearisome bnt needftd length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which tho Moon 
Sees her unwxinkled face refleoted bright ; — 
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He oomos, the herald of a noisy* world, 

With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and 
frozen looks ; 

Nows from all nations lamb’ring at his bock. 
True to his charge, the closo-pock’d load 
behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 

And, having dropp’d th’ expected bag, pass 
on. 

He whistk s as ho goes, light-hearted wretch. 
Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indiff’ront whether grief or joy. 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that trickled down tlio writer’s 
chocks 

Fast as the iioriods from his fluent qnill, 

Or oharged with am’rous higl.s of absent 
swains, 

O” nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 
But O th* important budget ! usher’d in 
With such heart-shaking music, who can say 
What are its tidings ? have our troops 
awaked P 

Or do they still, as if with opium dmgg’d, 
Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 
Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewoll’d turban with a smile of peace, 

Or do wo grind her still ? The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply. 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit. 

And the loud laugh — I long to know thorn 
all; 

I bum to sot th* imprison’d wranglers free. 
And give them voice and utt' ranee once 
again. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters 
. fast, 

'Lot fall the curtains, wliool the sofa round. 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing um 
Throws np a steamy column, and the cups 
That oheor but not iiiobriato, wait on oacli. 

So let us welcopno i>oacoful ov’ning in. 

Not such his ov’ning, who with shining faro 
Sweats ill the crowded theatre, and squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both 
his sides, 

Outsoolds the ranting actor on the stage : 

Nor his, who patient stands till his feet throb, 
And his hood thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of iKiwriots, bursting with heroic rago. 

Or plaoomeu, all tranquilUiy and smiles. 

This folio of four pages, happy work ! 

Which not oven critics criticise ; that holds 
Inquisitive Attention, while I road, 

Fast bound in chains of silenoo, which the 
fair, 

Though eloquent thomsolvos, yet fear to 
break ; 

What is it, but a map of busy life. 

Its fluctuations, and its vast oonoems ?' 

Hove mns the mountainous aaod craggy ridge 
That tempts Axnbitioii. On the sunuiiit see 


The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; 
He^limbs, ho pants, he grasps them ! At his 
heels. 

Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends. 

And with a dext’rous jerk soon twists him 
down. 

And wins them, but to lose them in his turn. 
Hero rills of oily eloquence in soft 
Meanders lubricate t$o course they take ; 

The modest speaker is ashamed and grieved 
T’ engross a moment’s notice ; and yet begs. 
Bogs a propitious car for his poor thoughts, 
However trivial all that ho conceives. 

Sweet baslifulness ! it claims at least this 
praise ; 

*1110 dearth of information and good sense, 
That it foretells us, always comes to ]>asH. 
Cat’racts of declamation thunder hero : 

There forests 3 f no meaning spread the page, 
In which all comprehension wanders lost ; 
While fields of pleasantry amuse us tiicro 
With merry descants on a nation’s woes. 

The rest appears a wilderness of strango 
But gay confusion ; roses for the chocks, 

And lilies for the brows of faded ago. 

Tooth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 
Houv’n, earth, and ocean, plunder’d of thoir 
sweets, ^ 

Neotareous essences, Olympian dews, 

Sermons, and city feasts, and fav’rite airs, 
Ethereal journeys, submarine exploits, 

And Kattorfolto, with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wond’ring for his bread. 
*Tis pleasant through tho loop-holes of 
retreat, 

To poop at such a world ; to see tho stir 
Of tho groat Babel, and not feci tho crowd ; 
To hoar tho roar she sends through all her 
gates 

At a safe distance, whore the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th’ uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting and surveying thus at ease 
Tho globe and its concerns, I scorn advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height. 
That lib ’rates and exempts me from thorn alL 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations ; I behold 
The tumult, and am still. Tho sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it roaches mo ; 

Grieves, but alarms mo not. I mourn the 
pride 

And av’rice, that make man a wolf to man, 
Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats. 
By which ho speaks tho langfuage of his heart. 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound. 

Ho travels and expatiates, os tho bee 
From fiow’r to flow’r, so he from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, policy, of oil 
Pay contributiou to tho store he gleans ; 

He sucks intelligence in ov’ry clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — a rioh repast for mo. 

He travels, and I too. 1 tread his dock* 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his wees, and share in his escai-es; 
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Whfto xuncy, hko the finger of a olook, 

Kuns c\*o great oixonit, and is still at homo. 

O Winter, ruler of th’ inverted year, 

Tliy scattered hair with sleet like ashes fill'd. 
Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy 
cheeks 

Fringed with a board made white with other 
snows 

Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp’d in 
clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding cor, indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slipp’ry way, 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art ! Thou hold’st the 
Sun 

A pris’ner in the yet undawning east, 
Short’ning his journey between mom and 
noon, 

And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west ; but kindl)' still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social oonverso and instructive ease, 

And gath’ring, at short notice, in one group. 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought, 

Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 

I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all ftie comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d Kctirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted ov’ning, know. 

No rattling wheels stop short before these 
gates ; 

No powder’d port, proficient in the art 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 
Till the street rings ; no stationary sf cuds 
Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the 
sound, 

Tlic silent circle fan themselves, and quake : 
But hero the needle plies its busy task. 

The pattern grows, the well-depicted llow’r. 
Wrought patiently into the snowy la^vn, 
Unfolds its bosom ; buds, and leaves, and 
sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 
Follow the nimble finger of the fair ; 

A wreath, that cannot fade, of flow’rs, that 
blow 

With most success when all besides decay. 
The poet’s or historian’s page by one 
Made vocal for th’ amusement of the rest ; 
The sprightly lyre, whoso treasure of sweet 
sounds 

The touch from many a trembling chord 
shakes out ; 

And the clear voice symphonious, yet distinct, 
And in the charming strife triumphant still ; 
Beguile the night, and sot a keener edge 
On female industry : the threaded steel 
Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds. 
The volume closed, the customary rites 
Of the last meal commence. A Roman meal ; 
Such as the mistress of the world once found 
Deheious, when her patriots of high note. 
Perhaps by moonlight, at their humble doors. 
And under an old oak’s domestio shade. 


Enjoy’d, spare feast ! a radish and an egg. 
Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull. 
Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 
Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth : 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 

Who deem religion frenzy, and the Qod, 

That made them, an intruder on their joys. 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 
A jarring note. Themes of a graver tone, 
Exciting oft oiir gratitude and love, 

While wo retrace with Mom’ry’a pointing 
wand, 

That calls the past to our exact review, 

The dangers we have ’scaped, the broken 
snare. 

The disappointed foe, doliv’rauco found 
Unlock’d for, life preserved, and peace re« 
stored, 

Fruits of omnipotent eternal love. 

“ O ov’nings worthy of tho gods ! ” exclaim’d 
The Sabine bard. O ov’nings I reply, 

More to bo prized and oovetod than yours, 

Ah more illumined, and with nobler truths. 
That I, and mine, and those wo love enjoy. 

Coirpcr, — Iforn 1731, Died 1800. 


1085.— WINTER EVENING IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

Como, Evening, once again, season of 
peace ; 

Keturu, sweet Evemng, and continue long ! 
Methinks 1 see thee in the streaky wont, 

With matron-stop slow-moving, while tho 
night 

Treads on thy sweeping train ! one liaud 
employ’d 

In lotting fall tho curtain of repose 
On bird and boast, the other charged for 
man 

With sweet oblivion of tho cares of day » 

Not sumptuously adorn’d, nor needing aid, 
Like homdly-featurod night, of clustering 
gems; 

A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 
Snllicos thee ; save that tho moon is thine 
No IcsH than hors : not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Rcsplondont less, but of an ampler round. 
Como then, and thou shalt find thy votary 
calm, 

Or make me so. Composure is thy gift ; 

And whether I devote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet’s toil; 

To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit ; 

Or twining silken threads round ivory reds. 
When they command whom man wtm born to 
please, 

1 slight thee not, but make theo woSoomo 

st^ 
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Just when our drawing-rooms begin to 
blaze 

With lightn, by clear reflection multiplied 
!From mtiny a mirror, in which ho of Gath, 
Gpliah, might have seen his giant bulk 
Whole without stooping, towering crest and 
all, 

My pleasures too begin. But me perhaps 
The glowing hearth may satisfy a while 
With faint illumination, that uplifts 
The shadows to the coiling, there by fits . 
Dancing unoouthly to the quivering flame. 

Not nndelightful is an hour to mo 
So spent in parlour twilight : such a gloom 
Suita well the thoughtful or unthinking mind, 
,The mind contemplative, with some new 
theme 

Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. 

yo who boast your more mercurial 
powers, 

That never felt a stupor, know no pause, 

Nor need one ; I am conscious, and confess 
Fearless a soul that does not always think. 

Mo oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 

Soothed with a waking dream of houses, 
towers, 

Trees, churches, and strange visages, ox- 
press’d 

In the rod cinders, while with poring eye 
1 gazed, myself creating what I saw. 

Nor loss amused have I quiescent watch'd 
Tlio sooty films that play upon the bars 
Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 
Ot' superstition, prophesying still, 

Though still deceived, some stranger’s near 
approach. 

'Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refresh’d. Meanwhile the 
face 

Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation, as tho man 
Wore task’d to his full strength, absorb’d and 
lost. 

Thus oft, reolined at ease, I lose an hour 
At evening, till at length tho freezing blast. 
That sweeps tho bolted shutter, summons 
home 

Tho recollected powers ; and snapping short 
Tho glassy threads with which the fancy 
weaves 

Her brittle toils, restores mo to myself. 

How calm is my recess ; and how the frost, 
Hoging abroad, and the rough wind, endear 
The sileiioe and the warmth enjoy’d within ! 

1 saw the woods and fields at closo of day, 

A variegated show ; the meadows green, 
Though faded; and the lands, whore lately 
waved 

The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 
Upturn’d so lately by the forceful share. 

I saw for off the weedy fallows smile 
With verdure not unprofitable, grazed 
By flooks, fast feeding, and seleo^g each 
His favourite herb i while all the leafless 
groves 


That skirt tho horizon wore a sable hue 
Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a change, a total choice S 
Which even now, though silently perform'd, 
And slowly, and by most unfelt, the face 
Of universal nature undergoes. 

Fast fulls a fleecy shower : the downy flakes 
Descending, and with never-ceasing lapse 
Softly alighting upon all below, 

AH.similato all objects. Earth receives 
Gladly the thickening mantle ; and the 
green 

And tender blade, that fear’d tho chilling 
blast, 

Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil. 

In such a world, so thorny, and where 
none 

JFinds happiness unblightod ; or, if found, 
Without Home thistly sorrow at its side. 

It seems tho part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against tho law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguish’d than ourselves ; that 
thus 

We may with patience bear onr moderate ills, 
And sympathize with others suffering more. 

Ill fares tho traveller now, and he that 
stalks 

In ponderous boots beside his rocking team. 
Tho wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By congregated loads adhering closo 
To tho clogg’d wheels ; and in its slugjgish 
pace 

Noiseless appears a moving hill of snow. 

The toiling steeds oxpawl the nostril wide, 
Wliile every breath, bj*’ respiration strong 
\ Forced downward, is consolidated soon 
Upon their jutting chests. Ho, form’d to 
bom* 

Tho iHdiing brunt of tho tempestuous night, 
Witli lialf-shut eyes, and pucker'd ciicoks, and 
tcetli 

Prosentod bare against the storm, plods on. 
Ojie hand secures his hat, save when with 
both 

He brandishes his pliant length of whip, 
Besounding oft, and never heard in vain. 

O happy — and in my account denied 
Tliat sensibility of pain with which 
Befinoment is endued — thrice happy thou ! 
Thy frame, robust and hardy, feels indeed 
The piercing cold, but feels it unimpair’d. 

The learned finger never need explore 
Thy vigorous pulse ; and the unhcalthful 
cast, 

That breathes the spleen, and searches every 
bone 

Of tho infirm, is wholesome air to thee. 

Thy days roll on exempt from household 
care ; 

Thy waggon is thy wife ; and the poor 
beasts 

That drag the dull companion to and fro, 
Thine helpless charge, dependent on thy 
care. 

Ahj treat them kindly; rode as thou ap^ 

Morest. 
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Yef show that thoa host mercy ! which the 
great 

With needless hurry whirl’d from place to 
place, 

Humane as they would seem, ilot always 
show. 

Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat. 
Such claim compa’^siou in a night like this, 
And have a friend in every feeling heart. 
Warm'd, while it lasts, by labour, all day 
long 

They brave the season, and yet find at ovo, 

HI clad, and fed but sparely, time to cool. 

The frugal housewife trembles while she 
lights 

Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing 
clear, 

But dying soon, like nil terrestrial joys. 

The few small embers left she nurses well ; 
And, while her infant race, with outspread 
hands 

And crowded knees, sit cowering o'er the 
sparks, 

Betiros, content to quake, so they bo warm'd. 
Tho man feels least, as, more inured than 
she 

To winter, and the currcTii in liis veins 
More brg^kly moved by liis mverer toil : 

Yet ho, too, finds his own distress in theirs. 
Tho taper soon extinguish’d, w'hi<*h I saw 
Dangled along at the c’old finger’s 4*nd 
Just when tho day decliui'd, and the brown 
loaf 

Lodged on tho shelf, luilf eaten without 
sauco 

Of savoury cheese, or butter, costlier still. 
Sleep scorns thoir only rofugo ; for, alas, 
Whoro penury is felt, the thought is chain'd, 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few ! 
With all this thrift they thrivo not. All tho 
care 

Ingenious parsimony takes, but just 
Saves tho small inventory, bod and stool. 
Skillet and old carved chest, from public 
sale. 

They live, and live without extorted alms 
From grudging hands ; but other boost have 
none 

To soothe their honest pride, that scorns to 
bog. 

Nor comfort else, but in thoir mutual love. 

I praise you much, ye meek and patient pair, 
For ye are worthy ; choosing rather for 
A diy but independent crust, hard earn’d. 

And eaten with a sigh, than to endure 
The rugged frowns and insolent rebuffs 
Of knaves in office, partial in the work 
Of distribution ; liberal of their aid 
To clamorous importunity in rags. 

Bat ofttimes de^ to suppliants who would 
Viush 

To wear a tatter’d garb, however coarse, 
Whom famine cannot reconcile to filth : 

These ask with painful shyness, and, refused 
Beoanse deserving, silently retire ! 

Bat be.ye of good oonrage ! Time itself 


Shall much befriend you. Time shall giro 
increase ; 

And all your niunerous progeny, well*tnur.'d, 

But helpless, in few years shall find their 
hands. 

And labour too. Meanwhile ye sludl not 
want 

What, conscious of your virtues, We can 
spare, 

Nor what a wealthier thau ourselves may send. 

I moan tho man who, when the distant poor 

Need help, denies them nothing but his name. 

Cowjper, — Bom 1731, Died 1800. 


io86.— OPENING OF THE SECOND BOOK 
OF “THE TASK.” 

0 for a lodge in some vast wildonuiss, 

Some botmciless contiguity of sluulc, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsucpesfiful or Huceessful war, 

Might never roach mo more. My ear is 
pain’d, 

My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth 
fill’d. 

There is no fiesh in man’s obdurate lioart 
It docs not fool for man ; ilie nat’rai bona 
Of brotherhood is sever’d as th(* fiax, 

That falls asunder nt tho touch of iiro. 

Ho finds his follow guilty of a skin 
Not colour’d like his own ; and having pL#7,rcr 
T' cnforco tho wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful lU’oy. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
JMako enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. * 
Thus man devotes his brother, and de-stirys ; 
And worse than all, and most to bo deplored 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains liim, and tasks him, and exacts his 
sweat 

With stripes, that Morey with a blacding 
heart 

Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a boap/*s 
Then wliat is man ? And what man, seeing 
this, 

And having human feelings, does not blimli, 
And hang his hood, to think himself a man ? 

1 would not have a slave to till my grouiul, 

To carry mo, 'to fan mo while 1 sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the TrCSMth 
That sinews bought and sold have evereiuni’d. 
No : dear as fre^om is, and in my heakf ^ 
Just estimation prized above all price, 

1 had much rather bo myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them m mm. 
We have no fdaves at home—Then why 
abroad ?. 

And they themaelveB, onee fenied c-';r the 
wave . 



COWFSB.] 


THE DIVEETING HISTOEY OP JOHN GILPIN, [Sevemth 


Tl&at parts ns, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their 
Inngs 

Eeoeivo our air, that moment they ore free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire; that, where Britain’s 
power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

Cowper . — Bom 1781, IHcd 1800. 


1087.— THE DIVEETING HISTOEY OF 
JOHN GILPIN. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear. 
Though wedded we have been • 

T^ese twice ton tedious years, yet wo 
No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding day, 

And wo will then repair 
Unto the Boll at Edmonton 
All in a choiso and pair. 

My sister, and my sister’s child, 

Myself and cluldron three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after wo. 

Ho soon replied, I do admire 
Of womankind but 0x10, 
xA.nd you ore she, my dearest dear ; 
Therefore it shall bo done. 

I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go. 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, That’s well said ; 

And for that wine is dear, 

Wo will bo furnish’d with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear. 

,7ohn Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife; 

O’eijoy’d was ho to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 
f$ho had a frug^ mind. 

*rhe morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allow’d 
To drive up to the door, lost all 
tihould say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the ohaiso was stay’d, 
Whbce they did all get in ; 

8U precious souls, and aB agog 
To dadi through thiok and thin* 


Smack went the whip, round went the 
wheels, 

Were never folk so glad ; 

The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Choapside were mod. 

John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane. 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reach’d had ho, 

His jonmey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, ho saw 
Three customers come in. 

So down ho came ; for loss of time, 
Although it gnrieved him sore. 

Yet loss of pence, full well he know, 

Would trouble him much more. 

’Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came down stairs, 

“ The wine is left behind I ” 

Good lock ! quoth he — ^yot bring it mo, 

My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise. 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling car, 

Through which tlio bolt ho drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Thou over all, that ho might bo 
Equipp’d from top to too. 

His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat. 
Ho manfully did throw. 

Now BOO him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones 
With caution and good hoed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his weU-shod feet. 

The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which gall’d him in his seat. 

So fair and softly, John he cried, 

But John ho cried in vom ; 

That trot booamo a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he musu 
Who cannot sit upright, , 

He grasp'd the mane with both his hands. 
And edee with all his might. 

His horse, which never in that sort 
Had handled been before. 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonto more and more. 
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JPVoja 1780 io 1 . 806 .] IHE DIVERTING HISTORT OP JOHN GII-FIN. 


^ Away went Gllpiii, neck or nonght ; 
Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt when he set out 
Of running such a rig. 

. The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 
^Tho bottles he hi^ slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer, strong.; 

So did he fly — which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flow to the gate. 
And thus accosted him : 


The dogs did bark, the children scream’d. 
Up flew the windows all; 

And every soul cried out, Well done ! 

As loud as he could bawl. 

• Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around ; 

Ho carries weight ! ho rides a race ! 

'Tis for a thousand pound ! 

And still, as fast as ho drew near, 

’Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open throw. 

• 

And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shatter’d at a blow. 


What nows? what nows ? your tidings toD- 
Toll me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Or why you come at all P 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 

And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise ho spoke : 

I came because your horse would come ; 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here— - 
They are upon the road. 

Tho calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Return'd him not a single word, 

But to tho house went in. 


Down ran the wine into tho rood. 

Most piteous to be seen, 

W^hioh made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 

But still ho seem’d to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle braced : 

For all might see tho bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols ho did play, 

Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

Stop, stop, John Gilpin! — Here’s the 
house — 

They all aloud did cry ; 

The dinn er waits, and we axe tired : 

Said Gilpin— ^So am I ! 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tany there ; 

For why ? his owner had a house 
Fufl ten mfles off, at.Ware. 


Whenco straight ho came with hat and wig; 
A wjg that flow’d behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each cotnoly in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus sliow’d his ready wit, 

My head is twice as big as yours, 

’They therefore needs must fit. 

But let me scrape tho dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Bo in a hungry case. 

Said John, It is my wedding day, 

And all tho world would stare 

If wifo should dino at Edmonton, 

And I should dino at Ware, 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

I am in haste to dino ; 

’Twas for your pleasure you oame here, 

You sha^ go back for mine. 

Ah, luckless speech and bootless boaster. 
For which ho paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as hie - 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And gallop’d off with all his ittight, 

As he had done before. 
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Away went. Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig : 

He lost them sooner than at first ; 
For why ?— they were too big. 


Now Mistress (Hlpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down, 

Into the oonntiy far away, 

She pull’d out half-a-orown ; 


And thus unto the youth she said, 

That drove them to the Bell, 

This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well. 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ! 

Whom in a trice ho tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 


But not performing what he meant. 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at his heels. 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scampering in the rear. 
They raised the hue and cry 


Stop thief! stop thief! a highwayman! 

Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that pass’d that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flow open in short space : 

The tollmen thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp'd till where ho had got up 
Ho did again get down. 


Now lot us sing long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live ho ; 

AoEid, when he next doth ride abroad, 
MAy I bo there to see ! 


CWjpcr.— Bom 1731, Died 1800. 


1088.— EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL. 


Dear Joseph — five-and-twenty years ago— 
Al^ how time escapes !-<- 'tis even so— 
With frequent intercourse, and always sweet, 
And idways friendly, we were wont to cheat 
A tedious houi>— and now we. never meet ! 

As some grave gentleinaii in Terence says. 


(’Twas therefore much the same in imcient 
days,) 

Good lack, we know not what to-morrow 
brings— 

Strange fluctuation of all human things ! 

True. Changes will befall, and £EaBnLds may 
part, 

But distance only cannot change the heart : 
And, were I call’d to prove th’ asaerilun true. 
One proof should sefve — a reference to. you. 

Whence comes it then, that in the wane of 
life, 

Though nothing haveocourr’d to kindle strife, 
We find the friends we fancied we had won, 
Though num’rotts once, reduced to few or 
none ? 

Can gold grow worthless, that has stood the 
touch ? 

No ; gold they seem’d, but they wore never 
such. 

Horatio’s servant once, with bow and 
cringe, 

Swinging^ the parlonr door upon its hinge, 

Dreading* a negative, and overaw’d 

Lost he should trespass, bogrgr'd to go abroad. 

“ Go, fellow ! — whither ? ” — turning short 
about — 

“Nay. Stay at homo — ^you’re always going 
out.” 

“ ’Tis but a step, sir, just at the siraot 's 
end.” 

“ For what ? ” — “ An please you, sir, to see a 
friend.” 

“A friend!” Horatio cried, and seem’d to 
start — 

“Yea, marry shalt thou, and with all xny 
heart. — 

And fetch my cloak ; for, though the night 
bo raw, 

I’ll BOO him too— the first I over saw.” 

I knew the man, and know his nature mild, 
And was his plaything often when a child ; 
But somewhat at that moment pinch’d him 
close, 

Else ho was seldom bitter or morose. 

Perhaps his confidence just then betray’d, 

His grief might prompt him with the speech 
he made ; 

Perhaps 'twas mere good-humour gave it 
birth, 

The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth. 
Howe’er it was, his liuiguage in my mind, 
Bespoke at least a man that Isnew mankind. 

But not to moralize too much and strain. 
To prove an evil, of which all complain, 

(1 hate long arguments verbosely spun,) 

One story more, dear Hill, and 1 have done^ 
Once on a time an emp’ror, a wise man, 

No matter where, in China, or Japan, 
Decreed, that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend, 
Convioted once riionld ever alter wear 
But half a coat, and show hie Imsom bare. 
The pnnishment importiilg thiOa no doubt. 
That all was naught and all found 

out. . 



From 1780 to 1860.] INSCRIPTION ON TSB TOMB OF COWFEB. {Wx. Hati^ey. 



O bappy Britain ! 'we hare not to 
Such and asrbitraxy meaBure here ; 

Else, could a law, like that which I relate, 
Once have the Banction of our triple state, 
Some few, that I have known in days of old. 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching 
cold; 

While you, my friend, whatever wind ehould 
blow, 

Might traverse England safely to and fro. 

An honest man, close-button*d to the chin. 
Broad cloth without, and a warm heart 
within. 

Cowper. — Bom 1731, Died 1800. 


1089.— TRIBUTE TO A MOTHER, ON 
HER DEATH. 

For mo who feel, whene’er I touch the lyre, 
My talents sink below my proud desire ; 

Who often doubt, and sometimes credit give, 
When friends assure mo that my verso will 
live ; 

Whom health, too tender for the bustling 
throng. 

Led into pensive shade and soothing song ; 
Whatever fortune my unpolished rhymes 
May meet in present or in future times, 

Let the blest art my grateful thoughts 
employ. 

Which soothes my sorrow and augments my 
joy; 

Whence lonely peace and social pleasure 
springs, 

And friendship dearer than the Smile of 
kings. 

While keener poets, querulously proud. 
Lament the ill of poesy aloud. 

And magnify with irritation’s zeal, 

Those common evils we too strongly feel. 

The envious comment and the subtle style 
Of speoioas slander, stabbing with a smile ; 
Frankly I wish to make her blessings known, 
And think those blessings for her ills atone ; 
Nor would my honest pride that praise forego. 
Which makes Malignity yet more my foe. 

If heartfelt pain e’er led me to accuse 
The do^rous gift of the aliuring Muse, 
’Twas in the moment when my verse im* 
press'd 

Some anzions feriings on a mother’s breast. 

O thou fond spirit, who with pride hast 

smiled. 

And frown’d with fear on thy pootio child. 
Pleased, yet alarm’d, when in his boyish time 
He sigh’d in numbers or he laugh’d in 
rhyme ; 

While thy kind cautions warn’d him to 
beware 

Of Psnuzy, the bard’s perpetual snare ; 
HarkiBg' ^ early temper of his soul, 

Csr s ics B of wealth, nor fit for base eontrol ! 


Thou tender saint, to whoni he owes much 
more 

Than ever child to parent owed before ; 

In life's first season, when the fetor's flame 
Shrunk to deformity his shrivel]^ frame, 

And turned each fairer image in his brain 
To blank oonfuaion and her crazy train, 

’Twas thine, with constant love, through lin- 
gering years, 

To bathe thy idiot orphan in tliy tears ; 

Day after day, and night succeeding night, 

To turn ineessant to the hideous sight, 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy view 
Departed reason might not dawn anew ; 
Though medicinal art, with pitying care, 
Could lend no aid to save thee from despair, 
Thy fond maternal heart adhered to hope and 
prayer ; 

Nor prayed in vain : thy> child from powers 
above 

Received the sense to feel and bless thy love. 

O might he thence receive the happy skill, 

And force proportioned to his ardent will, 
With truth's unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praise ! 
Nature, who deck’d thy form with beauty’s 
flowers, 

Exhausted on thy soul her finer powers ; 
Taught it with all her energy to feel 
Love’s molting softness, friendship’s fervid 
zeal, 

The generous purpose and the active thought, 
With charity’s diffusive spirit fraught. 

There all the best of mental gifts she placed, 
Vigour of judgment, purity of taste, 

Superior parts without their spleenful leaven, 
Kindness to earth and confidence in heaven. 
While my fond thoughts o’er all thy merits 
roll, 

Thy praise thus gushes from my filial soul ; 
Nor will the public with harsh rigour blame 
This my just homage to thy honoured name ; 
To please that publio, if to please be mine. 
Thy virtues train’d mo — ^let the praise be 
thine. 

WilUam Hayley, — Bom 1745, Died 1820* 


1090.— INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OP 
COWPER. 

! To who with warmth the public triumph feel 
I Of talents dignified by 'sacred zeal, 

Hero, to devotion’s bard devoutly jnst, 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper* s dust ! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 

‘ Banks with her dearest sons his favourite 
name. 

Sense, fancy, wit, snfilce not all to raise 
So dear a title to affection’s praise : 

His highest hononrs to the heart bdoog 
His virtues form’d the magio of his song. 

WilUam Ha/ytey.^]^arn X74$f^ XHed^lSiO. 
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ON THE TOMB OP’ MBS: tJNWIN. 
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1091.— ON THE TOMB OP MBS. UNWIN. 

Trnstinfi' in God with all her heart and mind, 
This woman proved magrnanimously kind ; 
Endured aMiction's desolating hail, 

And watch’d a poet through misfortune’s 
vale. 

Her spotless dust angelic guards defend ! 

It is the dust of Unwin, Cowper’s friend. 
That single title in itself is fame, 

Por all who read hia verse revere her natne. 

WilUoAn Hayley,—Born 1745, Died 1820. 


1092.— DESTRUCTION OP SENNA- 

CHBBIB’S ABMT, 

From Ashur’s vales when proud Sennacherib 
trod, 

Poured his swoln heart, defied the living 
God, 

Urged with incessant shouts hia glittering 
powers, 

And Judah shook through all her massy 
towers ; 

Bound her sad altars press the prostrate 
crowd. 

Hosts boat their breasts, and suppliant chief- 
tains bow’d ; 

Loud shrieks of matrons thrill’d the troubled 
air, 

And trembling virgins rent their scatter’d 
hair ; 

High in the midst the kneeling king adored, 

Spread the blaspheming scroll before the 
Lord, 

Boised liis pale hands, and breathed his 
pausing sighs, 

And fix’d on heaven hia dim imploring eyes. 

“Oh ! mighty God, amidst thy seraph throng 

Who sit’st sublime, the judge of right and 
wrong ; 

Tliine the wide earth, bright sun, and starry 
zone, 

That twinkling journey round thy golden 
throne ; 

Thine is the crystal source of life and light, 

And thine the realms of death’s eternal 
night. 

Oh! bond thine oar, thy gracious eye incline, 

Lo ! Ashur’s king blasphemes thy holy shrine. 

Insults our offerings, and derides our vows. 

Oh! strike the diadem from his impious 
brows, 

Tear from his murderous hand the bloody 
rod, 

And teach the trembling nations ‘Thou art 
GodI’” 

Sylphs! in what dread array with pennons 
brood, 

Onward ye floated o’er the ethereal road ; 

Called each dank steam the reeking marsh 
exhales, 

Contagious vapoon and voloanie gales ; 


Gave the soft south with poisonous breath to 
blow. 

And roll’d the dreadful whirlwind on the foe ! 

Hark ! o’er the camp the venom’d tempest 
sings, 

Man falls on man, on buckler buckler rings ; 

Groan answers groan, to anguish anguish 
yields, 

And death’s loud accents shake the tented 
fields ! 

High rears the fiend his grinning jaws, and 
wide 

Spans the pale nations with colossal stride. 

Waves his broad falchion with uplifted hand. 

And his vast shadow darkens all the land. 

Erasmus Varicin, — Born 1731,, Died' 1S02. 


1093.— THE BELGIAN LOVERS AND 
THE PLAGUE. 

Thus when the plague, upborne on Belgian 
air. 

Look’d through the mist, and ^hook his 
clotted hair. 

O’er shrinking nations steer’d malignant 
clouds, 

And rain’d destruction on the gaping crowds ; 

The beauteous A5glo felt the envenom’d 
dart, 

Slow roll’d her oyo and feebly throbb’d hcT 
heart ; 

Each fervid sigh seem’d shorter than the 
last. 

And starting friendship shunn’d her as she 
pass’d. 

With weak unsteady step the fainting maid 

Socks the cold garden’s solitary shade. 

Sinks on the pillowy moss her drooping head. 

And prints with lifeless limbs her leafy bed. 

On wings of love her plighted swain pursues, 

Shades her from ududs and shelters her from 
dews, 

Extends on tapering poles the canvass roof. 

Spreads o’er the straw-wove mat the flaxen 
woo# ; 

Sweet buds and blossoms on her bolster 
strews. 

And binds his kerchief round her aching 
brows ; 

Soothes with soft kiss, with tender accents 
charms. 

And clasps the bright infection in his arms. 

With pale and l^goid smiles the grateful 
fair 

Applauds his virtues and rewards his core ; 

Mourns with wet cheek her fair eompaxiiona 
fled. 

On timoTous step, or number’d with the 
dead ; 

Calls to her bosom all its soattered rays, 

Axkd poors on Thyrsis the ooDeoted bliuiei 
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Braves the chill night, caressing and caress’d, 
And folds her hero-lover to her breast. 

Less bold, Leandor, at the dusky hour, 

Eyed, as ho swam, the far love-lighted tower ; 
Breamed with struggling arms the tossing 
wave, 

And sunk benighted in the watery grave. 

Less bold, Tobias claim’d the nuptial bed, 
Where seven fond lovers by a fiend had bled ; 
And drove, instructed by his angel guide. 

The enamoured demon from the fatal bri<lo. 
Sylphs ! wliile your winnowing pinions fanned 
the air. 

And shod gay visions o’er the sleeping pair, 
Love round their couch effused his rosy 
bfoath, 

And with his keener arrows conquer’d death. 
Erasniiis Darwin. — Dorn 1731, Died 1802. 


I094.—BEATH OF ELIZA AT THE 
BATTLE OF MINBEN. 

So stood ^Hza on the wood-crown’d lioight, 
O’er Mindon’s plain, spectatress of the fight. 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hiU the rushing host pursued. 
And view’d his banner, or beUeved she view’d. 
Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker 
tread 

Fast by his hand one lisping boy she led ; 

And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 
Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 
While round her brows bright beams of 
Honour dart, 

And Love’s warm eddies circle round her 
heart. 

Near and more near the intrepid beauty 
press’d, 

Saw through the driving smoko his dancing 
erpst ; 

Saw on his helm, her virgin hands inwove, 
Bright stars of goLl, and mystic knots of 
love ; 

Hoard the exulting shout, *' They run ! they 
run!” 

“Great God!” she cried, “He’s safe! the 
battle ’s won ! ” 

A ball now hisses through the airy tides 
(Some fury wing’d it, and some demon 
guides !), 

Parts the fine locks her graceful head that 
deck, 

Wounds her fair' oar, and sinks into hor 
nook; 

The red stream, issuing from her azure veins, 
l>yes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains. 
“Ah me!” she cried, and rinking on the 
ground, 

Kiss’d her dear babes, regardless of the 
wound; * 


“ Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou vital um I 

Wait, gushing life, oh wait my love’s 
return ! ” 

Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams 
from far I 

'The angel pity shuns the walks of war I 

“ Oh spare, ye war-hounds, spare their tender 
ago; 

On me, on mo,” she cried, “ exhau.st your 
rage ! ” 

Then with weak arms her weeping babes 
caress’d, 

And, sighing, hid thorn in Ixcr blood-stain’d 
vest. 

Prom tent to tent th’ impatient warrior 
fiios, 

Fear in his heart and frenzy in his eyes ; 

Eliza’s name along the camp ho calls, 

“ Eliza” echoes through the oanvass walls ; 

Quick through the munn tiring gloom his foot- 
steps tread, 

O’er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 

Vault o’er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 

Lo ! dead Eliza weltering in her blood ! 

Soon hears his listening son the woloomo 
sounds. 

With open arras and si^arkling eye ho 
bounds : 

“Speak low,” lie cries, and gives his little 
hand, 

“ Eliza sleeps upon the dcw-oohl sand ; ” 

Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers 
press’ll, 

And tried with pouting li^xs her milklosa 
breast ; 

“Alas ! wo both with cold and hunger 
quake — 

Why do you weep ? — Mamma will soon 
awake.” 

“ She’ll wake no more ! ” the hai>Io3^ moumor 
cried, 

Upturn’d his eyes, and clasp’d his hands, and 
sigh’d ; 

Stretch’d on the ground, a while entranced ho 
lay, 

And press’d warm kisses on tlio lifeless clay ; 

And then uiisj^rung with wild convulsive 
start, 

And all the father kindled in his heart : 

” Oh heavens ! ” ho cried, “ iny first rash vow 
forgive ; 

These bind to earth, fur thc^c I pray to 
live ! ” 

Bound his chill babes ho wrapp’d his crimson 
vest. 

And clasp’d them sobbing to his aching 
breast. 

Erasmus Darwin. — Bom 1731, Died 1802. 


I09S.— PHILANTHEOPY— ME. HOWARD. 

And now, philanthropy ! thy raye divine 
Dart round the globe from Zembla tothelino 



)Ete4iKm Daswin.] 


FEBSUASION TO UOTHEBS. 


[SmRmi PtaiciD.- 


0*er «aoli dark prison plays tke cheering 
light, 

Like northern lustres o’er the vault of night. 
From realm to realm, with orosa or oreaoent 
crown’d, 

Where’er mankind and misery are found. 

O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of 
snow, 

Ihy Howard journeying seeks the house *of 
woo. 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 
Where anguish walls aloud, and fetters 
clank ; 

To oaves bestrew’d with many a mouldering 
bone, 

And cells whose echoes only learn to groan ; 
Where no kind bars a whispering friend 
disclose, 

No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows. 

He troods, unemulous of fame or wealth, 
Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health. 

With soft asRuasive eloquence expands 
Power’s rigid heart, o:^ opes his clenching 
hands ; 

Leads stem-eyed Justice to the dark domains, 
If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 

Or guides awaken’d mercy through the 
gloom, 

And shows the prison, sister to the tomb ! 
Gives to her baljos the self-devoted wife. 

To her fond husband liberty and life ! 

The spirits of the good, who bend from high 
Wide o’er those earthly scones their partial 
oye. 

When first array’d in Virtue’s puro.st robe, 
They saw her Howard traversing the globe ; 
Saw round his brows her sun-hke glory blaze 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays ; 

Mistook a mortal for an angel guest, 

And ask’d wliat seraph foot the earth im- 
press'd. 

Onward ho moves ! Disease and Death 
retire. 

And murmuring demons hate him and 

admire ! 

Erasmus Danvin. — Born 1731, Died 1802. 


1096.— PERSUASION TO MOTHERS TO 
SUCKLE THEIR OWN CHILDREN. 

Connubial Fair ! whom no fond transport 
worms 

To lull your infant in maternal arms ; 

Who, bleas’d in vain with tumid bosoms, 
hear 

His tender wailings with nnferiing ear ; 

The soothing kiss and milky rill deny 

To the sweet pouting lip and glistening 
eyeJ — 

Ahl what avaRs the cradle’s damask voof. 

The eider bolster, and embroider’d woof i 


Oft hears the gilded couch unpitied plains, 
And many a tear the tassel’d cushion stains ! 
No voice BO sweet attunes his cares to rest. 

So soft no pillow as his mother’s breast !— - 
Thus charm’d to sweet repose, when twilight 
hours 

Shed their soft influence on celestial bowers, 
The cherub Innocence, with smile divine, 
Shuts his white wm^s, and sleeps on beauty’s 
shrine. 

Erasmus Darwin. — Bom 1731, Died 1802. 


1097.— SONG TO MAT. 

Bom in yon blaze of orient sky, 

Sweet May ! ‘thy radiant form unfold 5 

UncloHO thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 

For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow. 

For thee descends the sunny shower ; 

The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 

Light graces deck’d in flowery wreaths 
And tiptoe joys their liands combine ; 

And Love his sweet contagion bretithes, 
And, laughing, dances round thy shrine. 

Warm with now life, the glittering throng 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, 

Delighted join their votive song, 

And hail thee Goddess of the Spring { 
Erubmus Darivin, — Born 1731, Died 1802. 


1098.— SONG TO ECHO. 

I. 

Sweet Echo ’ sleeps thy vocal shell, 

Where this high arch o’erhangs the dell ; 
While Tweed, with sun-refiecting streams, 
Choquors thy rooks with dancing beams ? 

II. 

Here may no clamours harsh intrude. 

No brawling hound or clarion rude ; 

Hero no foil beast of midnight prowl. 

And teach thy tortured olifla to howl. 

III. 

Bo thine to pour those vales along 
Some artless shepherd’s evening song ; 

While night’s sweet bird from yon high spray 
Responsive listens to his lay. 

IV. 

And if, like mo, some love-lorn maid 
Should sing her sorrows to thy shade, 

Oh \ sooth her breast, ye rocks around, 

With softest sympat^ of sound. 

Erasmus Dar¥ri/n*^Soim 1781, Died 1802. 



From 1780 to 1886.] BECOIiLl^CTIONS OF FKGLIBH SCENEBY. [CaA&Lom Shttk, 


io99.~ON the OEPABTDBE OF THE 
NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu ! 

Farewell soft minstrel of the early year ! 

Ah 1 'twill be long ero thou shalt sing anew. 
And pour thy musio on the night's dull ear. 
Whether on 'spring thy wandering flights 
await. 

Or whether silent in our groves you dwell, 
The pensive muse shall own thee for her 
mate, 

And still protect the song she loves so well. 
With cautious step the love-lorn youth shall 
glide 

Through the lone brake that shades thy 
mossy nest ; 

And shepherd girls from eyes profane shall 
hide 

The gentle bird who sings of pity best : 

For still thy voice shall soft affections move, 
And still be dear to sorrow and to love ! 

Cliarlottc Smith, — Bom 1749, Died 1806. 


I lOO.— WHITTEN AT THE CLOSE OP 
SPRING. 

The garlands fade that Spring so lately wove ; 
Each simple flower, which she had nursed in 
dew, 

Anomoiiies that spangled every grove, 

The primrose won, and harebell mildly 
blue. 

No more shall violets linger in the dell, 

Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 

Till Spring again shall call forth every bell, 
And dress with humid hands her wreaths 
again. 

Ah, poor humanity ! so frail, so fair, 

Are the fond visions of thy early day. 

Till tyrant passion and corrosive care 
Bid all fhy fairy colours fade away ! 

Another May new buds and flowers shall 
bring; 

Ah ! why has happiness no second Spring P 

Should the lone wanderer, fainting on his 
way, 

Best for a moment of the sultry hours, 

And, though his path through thorns and 
roughness lay. 

Pluck the wild rose or woodbine's g^ding 
flowers ; 

Weaving gay widths beneath some sheltering 
tree, 

The sense of sorrow he a while may lose ; 

So have I sought thy flowers, fair Poesy ! 

So charm’d my way with fiiend^p and the 
Muse. 

But darker now grows Hfe’s unhappy day, 
r Bark with new elonds bf evil yet to come ; 


Her peneil siokening Faaey throws away, 

Ai^ weary Hope reclines upon the tciub, 
And points my wishes to that tranquil shore, 
Where the pale spectre Core pursues no morel 
Charlotte Smith, — Bom 1749, Didd 1808. 


iioi.— BECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLISH 
SCENERY. ^ 

Haunts of my youth ! 
Scenes of fond day-dreams, 1 behold ye yet ! 
Where *twas so x>l6a'<^e'Ut by thy northern 
slopes, 

To climb the winding sheep-path, aided oft 
By scatter'd thorns, whoso sjliny branches 
bore 

Small woolly tufts, spoils of the vagrant 
lamb, 

There socking shelter from the noon-day sun : 
And pleasant, seated on the short soft turf, 

To look beneath upon the hollow way, 

While heavily upward moved the labouring 
wain, 

And stalking slowly by, the sturdy hind, 

To ease his panting team, stopp'd with a 
stone 

Tlio grating wheel. 

Advancing higher still. 
The prospect widens, and the village church 
But little o'er the lowly roofs around 
Rears its gray belfry and its simple vane ; 
Those lowly roofs of thatch are half ooneeal’d 
By the rude arms of trees, lovely in spring ; 
When on each bough the rosy tinctured 
bloom 

Sits thick, and promises autumnal plenty. 

For oven those orchards round tho Norman 
farms, 

Which, as their owners mark’d tho promised 
fruit. 

Console them, for tho vineyards of the south 
Surpass not those. 

Whorn woods of ash and beech. 
And partial copses fringe the green hill foot, 
Tho upland shepherd rears his modest homo ; 
There wanders by a little nameless stream 
That from the hill wells forth, bright now, 
and clear. 

Or after rain with chalky mixtigpe gray, 

But still refreshing in its shallow course 
The cottage garden ; most for use design’d. 
Yet not of beauty destitute. The vine 
Mantles the little casement ; 'yet the briar 
Drops fragrant dew among the July flowers ; 
And pansies ray'd, and freak'd, and mottl^ 
pinks, 

Grow among balm and rosemary and rue ; 
There honeysuckles flaunt, and roses blow 
Almost unoultured ; some with dark green 
leaves 

Contrast their flowers of pure unsullied 
white 




' Susanna Blamibe.] 


THE NABOB. 


[Sevekth Peeioi>.- 


OfclieTB like velvet robes of r^gal state 
Of richest crimson ; while, in thorny moss 
Enshrined and cradled, the most lovely wear 
The hues of yonthfiil beauty’s glowing cheek. 
With fond regret I recollect e’en now 
In spring and summer, what delight I felt 
Among these cottage gardens, and h^.w much 
Such artless nosegays, knotted with a rush 
By village housewife or her ruddy maid, 

Were welcome to mo ; soon and simply 
pleased. 

An early worshipper at nature's shrine, 

I loved her rudest scenes — ^warrens, and 
heaths, 

And yellow commons, and birch-shaded 
hollows, 

And hedgerows bordering unfrequented lanes, 
Bower’d with wild roses and the clasping 
woodbine. 

Charlotte Smith , — Bom 1740, Died 1806. 


Cut, out,” they cried, “ those aged elms, 
Lay low yon moumfu’ pine.” 

Na ! na ! our fathers* names grow there, 
Memorials o* langsync. 

To wean me froe these wacfu’ thoughts* 
They took me to the town ; 

But sair on ilka weel-kcnned face 
I miss’d the youthfu* bloom. 

At balls they point’d to a nymph 
Wham a' declared divine ; 

But sure her mother’s blushing cheeks 
Were fairer far langsyne ! 

In vain I sought in music’s sound 
To find that magic art, 

Which oft in Scotland’s ancient lays 
Has thrill’d through a’ my heart. 

The sang had mony an artfii’ turn ; 

My ear confess’d ’twas fine ; 

But miss’d the simple melody 
1 listen'd to langsyne.' , 


1102.— THE NABOB. 

When silent time, wi* lightly foot, 

Had trod on thirty years, 

I sought again my native land 
Wi’ mony hopes and fears. 

Wha kens gin the dear friends I loft 
May still continue mine P 
Or gin 1 e’er again shall taste 
The joys I loft langsyne I 

As 1 drew near my ancient pile, 

’ My heart beat a’ the way ; 

Ilk place X passed seemed yot to sytoak 
O’ some dear former day ; 

Those days that follow’d mo afar, 
Those happy days o* mine, 

Whilk made me think the present joys 
A’ naething to langsyne : 

The ivied tower now met mj’' eye, 
Where minstrels used to blaw ; 

Nae friend stepp'd forth wi' open hand, 
Nao wocl-kenn’d face I saw ; 

Till Donald tottered to the door, 

Wham I loft in his prime, 

And grat to see the lad retiim 
He boro about langsyne. 

A 

1 ran to ilka dear friend's room. 

As if to find them there, 

I knew where ilk and used to sit, 

And hang o'er mony a chair ; 

Till soft remembrance threv/ a veil 
Across thoFO een o* mine, 

I closed the door, and sobb’d aloud, 

To think on auld langsync ! 

Some pensy ohiols, a new sprung race, 
Wad next their welcome pay, 

Wha shudder’d at my Gothio wa’s, 

And wish'd my groves away. 


Ye sons to comrades o* my youth, 

Forgie an auld man’s spleen, 

Wha ’midst your gayest scenes still 
mourns 

The days ho once has soon. 

When time has pass’d and scasOhs fiod, 
Your hearts will foci like mine ; 

And aye the sang will maist delight 
That minds ye o’ langsyne ! 

Susanna Blamirc, — Bom 1747, Died 1764. 


1103.— WHAT AILS THIS HEABT O’ 
MINE? 

What ails this heart o’ mine ? 

What ails this watery 00 ? 

What gars mo a’ turn polo as death 
When I take leave o’ thee ? 

When thou art far awa’, 

Thou’lt dearer grow to mo ; 

But change o’ place and change o’ folk 
May gar thy fancy joe. 

When I gao out at e’en, 

Or walk at morning air, 
nk rustling bush will seem to say 
I used to meet thee there. 

Then I’ll sit down and cry. 

And Hvo oneath the tree. 

And when a loaf fa’s i* my lap, 

I’ll ca't a word frae thee. 

I 

I’ll hio mo to the bower 
That thou wi’ roses tied, 

And where wi’ mony a blushing bud 
I strove mys^ to hide, 
m doat on ilka spot 
Where 1 ha'e been wi’ thee ; 

And ca* to mind some kindly 'word 
By ilka bum and laree. ' . 

Susanna Blamire.'^Born 1747 « Died 1794 . 



Fr(nn 1780 to 1866.] 


HYMN TO CONTENT. 


[Anna L. Babbauld. 


1104 .— ODE TO SPBING. 

Sweet danghter of a rongh and stormy sire, 
Hoar Winter’s blooming ohild, delightful 
Spring ! 

Whoso unshorn locks with leaves 
And swelling buds are crown’d ; 

From the green islands of eternal youth 
(Crown’d with fresh blooms and over-springing 
shade). 

Turn, hither turn thy step, 

O thou, whose powerful voice 

. More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed 
Or Lydian flute, can soothe the madding 
winds, 

And through the stormy deep 
Breathe thy own tender calm. 

Thee, best beloved ! the virgin train await 
With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 
Thy blooming wilds among. 

And vales and dewy lawns. 

With untired foot ; and cull thy earliest sweets 
To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of him, the favour’d youth 
That {Prompts their whisper’d sigh. 

Unlock thy copious stores ; those tender 
showers 

That drop their swootnoss on the infant buds. 
And silent dews that swell 
The milky ear’s green stem, 

And feed the flowering osier’s early shoots ; 
And call those winds, which through the whis- 
pering boughs 

With worm and pleasant breath 
Salute the blowing flowers. 

Now lot mo sit beneath the whitening thorn. 
And mark thy spreading tints steal o’er the 
dale ; 

And watch with patient eye 
Thy fair unfolding charms. 

O nymph, approach ! while yet the temperate 
sun 

With bashful forehead, through the cool moist 

air 

Throws his young maiden beams, 

And with chaste kisses woos 

The earth’s fair bosom ; while the streaming 
veil 

Of lucid clouds, with kind and frequent shade, 
Protects thy modest blooms 
From his severer blaze. 

' Sweet is thy reign, but short : the red dog- 
star 

Shall Bcoroh thy tresses, and the mower’s 
scythe 

Thy greens, thy flowerets all, 

Bemorseless shall destroy. 


Boluotant shall I bid thee then farewell ; 

For O i not all that Autumn’^s lap comtains,' 

Nor Summer’s ruddiest fruits, 

Can aught for thee atone, 

Fair Spring! whose simplest promise more 
delights 

Then all their largest wealth, and through 
tho heart 

Each joy and now-born hope 
With softest ihfluouco breathes. 

Anna L. Barbauld, — Born 1743, Died 1825. » 


1105 .— TO A LADY, WITH SOME 
PAINTED FLOWERS. 

Flowers to the fair : to you these flowers 1 
bring. 

And strive to greet you with an earlier 
spring. 

Flowers swoot, and gay, and delicate like . 
you; 

Emblems of innooonco, and beauty too. 

With flowers tho Graces bind their yellow 
hair, 

And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear. 

Flowers, the solo luxury which nature knew, 

In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grow. 

To loftier forms are rougher tasks assign’d ; 

Tho sheltering oak resists the stormy wind. 

The tougher yew repels invading foes, 

And the tall pine for future navies grows : 

But this soft family to cares unknown, 

Wore bom for pleasure and delight alone. 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art. 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad tho 
heart. 

Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these ; 

Your best, your sweetest empire is — to 
please. 

Anna L, Barhomld, — Bom 1743, Died 1825. 


1106 .— HYMN TO CONTENT. 

O thou, the nymph with placid eye 1 
O seldom found, yet over nigh ! 

Receive my temperate vow : 

Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can o’er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth the unultcr’d brow. 

O come, in simple ve^ array’d, 

With all thy sober cheer display’d, . 

To bless my longing sight ; 

Thy mien composed, thy even pace. 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace. 
And chaste subdu^ delight. 

No more by varying passions beat, 

O gently gnide my pilgrim feet 
To find .thy hemit cell ; ^ ' 



AHiTa vt. Barbauld.] 


WASHING DAY. 


[SSVEBFTK BbrIOO. 


iTVliore in some pure and equal sky. 

Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest Tirtuos dwell. 

Simplioity in Attio Test, 

And Innooence with candid breast, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 

And Hope, who points to distant years. 

Fair opening through this vale of tears, 

A vista to the sky. 

There Health, through whose calm bosom 
glide 

The temperate joys in even-tide. 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 

And Patience there, thy sister meek, 

Presents her mUd unvarying cheek 
To meet the offer’d blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sago 
A tyrant master's wanton rage 
With settled smiles to wait : 

Inured to toil and bitter bread, 

He bow'd his meek submissive head, 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

But thou, oh nymph retired and coy i 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 
To tell thy tender tale ? 

The lowliest children of the ground. 

Moss-rose and violet, blossom round. 

And lily of the vole. 

0 say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power. 

And court thy gentle sway ? 

When autumn, friendly to the Muse, 

Shall thy own modest tints diffuse, 

And shod thy milder day. 

When eve, her dewy star beneath, 

Tby balmy spirit loves to breathe. 

And eery storm is laid ; 

If such an hour was o’er thy choice, 

Oft lot mo hear tliy soothing voice 
Low whispering through the shade. 

Anna L, Barhauld, — Born 1743, Died 1825. 


no7.-~WASHING DAY. 

The Muses are turn’d gossips ; they have lost 
The buskin’d step, and clear high-sounding 
phrase, 

Language of gods. Come, then, domestic 
Mueo, 

in slip)<shod measure loosely prattling on. 

Of farm or orchard, pleasant curds and cream, 
Or droning flies, or shoes lost in the mire 
By little whimpering boy, with rueful face — 
Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded washing 
day. 

Ye who beneath the yoke of wedlock Jbend, 
With bow'd soul, full well ye ken the day 


Which week, smooth sliding after week, 
brings on 

Too soon ; for to that day nor peace belongs. 
Nor comfort; ere the first gray streak of 
dawn, 

The red-arm'd washers come and chase 
repose. 

Nor pleasant smile, nor quaint device of 
mirth, 

Ere visited that day ;*the very cat, 

From the wot kitchen beared, and reeking 
hearth, 

Visits the parlour, an unwonted guest. 

The silent breakfast meal is soon despatch’d, 
Uninterrupted, save by anxious looks 
Oast at the louring sky, if sky should lour. 

From that last evil, oh preserve us, heavens ! 
For should the skies pour down, adieu to all 
Bemains of quiet ; then expect to hear 
Of sad disasters — dirt and gravel stains 
Hard to efface, and loaded linos at once 
Snapp’d short, and linen horse by dog thrown 
down, 

And all the potty miseries of life. 

Saints have boon calm while stretch'd upon 
the rack, 

And Montezuma smiled on burning coals ; 

But never yet did housewife notable 
Greet with a smile a rainy washing day. 

But grant the welkin fair, require not thou 
Who call'st thyself, perchance, the master 
there. 

Or study swept, or nicely dusted coat, 

Or usual 'tendance ; ask not, indiscreet. 

Thy stcokiugs mended, though the yawning 
rents 

I Gape wide as Erebus ; nor hoi)o to find 
I Some 6nug recess impervious. Should'st thou 
, try 

The ’custom’d garden walks, thine eye shall 
rue 

The budding fragrance of thy tender shrubs, 
Myrtle or rose, all crush'd beneath the 
weight 

Of ooarse-check'd apron, with impatient hand 
Twitch’d off when showers impend ; or 
crossing lines 

Shall mar thy musings, os the wet cold sheet 
Flaps in thy face abrupt. Woo to the friend 
Whoso evil stars have urged him forth to 
claim 

On such a day the hospitable rites ; 

Looks blank at best, and stinted courtesy 
Shall he receive ; vainly he feeds his hopes 
With dinner of roast chicken, savoury pie, 

Or tart or pudding ; pudding he nor ti^ 

That day shall eat ; nor, though the husband 
try — 

Mending what can’t be helped*— to kindle 
mirth 

From cheer deficient, shall his oonsort^s brow 
Clear up propitious ; the unlucky guest 
In silence dines, and early slinks away. 


L 



From 1780 to 1866.] 


[Anna. L. Barnaul; 


, PBAISB TO GOB. 


I well remember, when a child, the awe 
This day atrnok into me ; for then- the maids, 
r scarce knew why, looked cross, and droTe 
me from thorn ; 

Nor soft caress oonld I obtain, nor hope 
Usual indulgencies ; j^y or creams, 

Belique of costly suppers, and set by 
For me their petted one ; or butter’d toast, 
When butter was forbid ; or thrilling^ tale 
Of ghost, or witch, or murder. So I went 
And sheltered me beside the parlour fire ; 
There my dear grandmother, eldest of all 
forms, 

Tended the little ones, and watched from 
harm ; 

.Anxiously fond, though oft her spectacles 
With elfin canning hid, and oft the pins 
Prawn from her ravoll’d stocking might have 
soured 

One loss indulgent. 

At intervals my mother’s voice was hoard 
Urging despatch ; briskly the work went on, 
All hands employed to wash, to rinse, to 
wring. 

Or fold, and starch, and clap, and iron, and 
plait. 

Then wofQd I sit me down, and ponder much 
Why washings were ; sometimes through 
hoUow hole 

Of pipe amused wo blew, and sent aloft 
The floating bubbles ; little dreaming then 
To see, Montgolfier, thy silken ball 
Bide buoyant through the clouds, so near 
approach 

The sports of children and the toils of men. 

Earth, air, and sky, and ocean hath its 
bubbles, 

And verse is one of them — ^this most of all. 

Anna L. Barhauld, — Bom 1743, Died 1825. 


no8.— THE DEATH OF THE VIBTUOUS. 

Sweet is the scene when virtue dies ! 

When sinks a righteous soul to rest. 

How mildly beam the closing eyes. 

How gently heaves th’ expiring breast ! 

So fades a summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 

So gently shuts the eye of day, 

^ dies a wave along the shore. 

Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 

Fozm’d by some angel’s purple wing . 
Where is, O Grave t thy victory now ? 

And where, insidious Death ! thy sting ? 

Favewdl, oonfiicting joys and fears, ^ 

Where light and shade alternate dwell I 
How bright unchanging mom appears ; — 

Faxewdl, inconstant world, farewell I 


Its duty done, — as sinks the day, 

Light from its load the spirit flies ; 

While heaven and earth cosine to say 
Sweet is the scone when virtue dies ! ” 

Anna L, Barhatdd, — 1743, JDiod 1825. 




1109 *— “COME unto me.** 

Come, said Jesus* sacred voice — 

Come and make my paths your choice ! 

I will guide you to your home — 

Weary pilgrim, hither come ! 

Thou who, houseless, sole, forlorn. 

Long hast borne the proud world’s soom, 
Long hast roam’d the barren waste, 

Weaiy pilgrim, hither haste 1 

Ye who, toss’d on bods of pain. 

Seek for ease, but seek in vain — 

Vo whoso swollen and sleepless oyo!9 
Watch to see the morning rise — 

Ye by fiercer anguish tom, 

In strong remorse for guilt who mourn. 

Hero repose your heavy care — 

A wounded spirit who can bear ! 

Sizmor, come ! for here is found 
Balm that flows from every wound — 

Peace, that ever shall endure — 

Best eternal, sacred, sure. 

AnnaL. Barhauld. — Bom 174^ Died 1825. 


IIIO.--PBAISB TO GOD. 

Praise to God, immortal praise. 

For the love that crowns our days — 
Bounteous source of every joy, 

Let Thy praise our tongues employ ! 

For the blessings of the field, 

For the stores the gardens yield, 

For the vine’s exalted juice. 

For the generous olive’s use ; 

Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripen’d grain, 

Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse— « 

All that Spring, with bounteous han^' 
Scatters o'er the smiling land ; 

All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her rich o’erflowing stores : 

These to Thee, my God, wo owe— . 
Source whence all our blessings flow ! 
And for these my soul shall raise 
Grateful vows solemh praise. 
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' Yet Bhonld rising^ whirlwinds tear 
From its stem the riponingr ear — 

Shonld the fig-tree's blasted shoot 
Drop her green untimely fruit — 

Should the yine put forth no more, 

Kor the olive yield her store — 

Though the sickening flocks should fall, 

, And the herds desert the stall — 

Should Thine altered hand restrain 
The early and the latter rain, 

Blast each opening bud of joy. 

And the rising year destroy ; 

Yet to Thee my soul should raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 

And, when every blessing's flown, 

IjOvo Thee — for Thyself alone. 

Anna i. Barhauld, — Bom 1743, Died 1825. 


nil,— THE ANNIVERSARY. . 

Ah, lovely lichfield ! that so long hast shone 
In blended ohurms peculiarly thine own ; 
Stately, yet rural ; through thy choral day 
Though shady, ohoorful, and though quiet, 
g»y; 

How interesting, how loved, from year to 
year, 

How more than beauteous did thy scones 
appear ! 

Stm os the mild Spring chased the wintry 
gloom. 

Devolved her leaves, and waked her rich 
, perfume, 

Thou, with thy flolds and groves around thee 
spread, 

Lift'st, in nnlosoen’d grace, thy spiry head ; 
But many a loved inhabitant of thine 
Sleeps whore no vernal sun will over shine. 

Why fled ye all so fast, ye happy hours, 
That saw Honora's eyes adorn those bowers ? 
Those darling bowers, that much she loved to 
haU, 

The spires she callod “the Ladies of the 
Vale!” 

Fairest and best ! — Oh ! can I o'er forget 
To thy dear kindness my eternal debt P 
life's opening paths how tenderly it smoothed. 
The joys it heighten’d, and the pains it 
’ soothed P 

No, no I my heart its sacred memory boors. 
Bright 'mid the shadows of o'crwhelming 
years ; 

When ^mists of deprivation round me roll, 

'Tia the soft sunbeam of my clouded soul. 

Ah, dear Honora \ that remember'd day, • 
First on these eyes when shone thy early 
ray 1 

Scarce o*er my^ head twioo seven gay springs 
had gone, 

Scarce five o'er thy unconscious childhood 
flown. 


When, fair as their youhg flowers, thy infant 
frame 

To our glad wails a happy inmate came. 

0 summer morning of unrivall'd light I 
Fate wrapt thy rising in prophetic white ! 
Juno, the bright month, when nature joys to 

‘ wear 

The livery of the gay, consummate year, 

Gave that envermiled dayspring all her powers, 
Gemm'd the light leaves, and glow'd upon the 
flowers ; 

Bade her plumed nations hail the rosy ray 
With warbled orisons from every spray. 
Pnrpureal Tempo, not to thee belong 
More poignant fragrance or more jocund 
song. 

Thrice happy day! thy clear auspicious 
light 

Gave “ future years a tincture of thy white ; " 
Well may her strains thy votive hymn decree. 
Whoso sweetest pleasures found their source 
in thee; 

The purest, best that memory explores. 

Safe in the past’s inviolable stores. 

The ardent progress of thy shining hours 
Beheld me rove through Lichfield's verdant 
bowers, 

Thoughtless and gay, and volatile ai^ vain. 
Circled by nymphs and youths, a frolic train ; 
Though conscious that a little orphan child 
Had to my parents' guidance, kind and mild, 
Recent been summon'd, when disease and 
death 

Shod dark, stagnation o'er her mother’s breath. 
While eight sweet infants’ wailful cries de- 
plore 

What not the tears of innocence restore ; 

And while the husband mourn'd bis widow’d 
doom. 

And hung dospondont o'er the closing tomb, 
To us this loveliest scion he consign’d, 

Its beauty blossoming, its opening mind. 

His heartfelt loss hatl drawn my April tears, 
But childish, womanish, ambiguous years 
Find all their griefs as vanishing as keen ; 
Youth's rising sun soon ’gilds the showery 
scone. 

On the expected trust no thought I bent, 
Unknown the day, unheeded the event. 

One sister dear, from spleen, from falsehood 
free, 

Rose to tho verge of womanhood with me ; 
Gloom’d by no envy, by no discord jarr'd, 

Our pleasures blended, and our studios shared ; 
And when with day and waking thoughts they 
closed, 

On tho same couch pur agile limbs reposed. 
Amply in friendship by her virtues blest, 

1 gave to youthful gaiety the rest; 

ConsideTing not how near tho period drew, 
When that transplanted branch should meet 

our view. 

Whose intrilectual fruits were doom'd to rise. 
Food of the future’s heart-expandiiig joys; 
Bom to oons<de me when, by Fate severe, 

. The Muoh-Beloved shduld press a timelosa bier> 
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My fnendy my sister, from my* arms bo tom, 
Sickening and sixddiig on her bridal mom ; 
While ^jrmen, speediiig from this monmfol 
dome, 

Should drop his darken’d toroh upon her 
tomb. 

’Twaa eve ; the sun, in setting glory drest, 
Spro^ his gold skirts along the Crimson 
west; 

A Sunday’s eve ! Honora, bringiug thee, 
Friendship’s soft Sabbath long it rose to me, 
When on the wing of circling seasons borne, 
Annual I hailed its consecrated morn. 

In the kind interchange of mutual thought, 
Our home myself, and gentle sister sought ; 

Our pleasant homo, round which the ascending 
gale 

Breathes all the freshness of the sloping vole ; 
On her green verge the spacious walls arise. 
View her fair fields, and catch her balmy i 
sighs ; 

Sec her near hills the bounded prospect close, 
And her blue lake in glassy breadth repose. 
With arms entwined, and smiling as wo 
talk’d, 

To the maternal room wo careless walk’d, 
Where sat its honour’d mistress, and with 
smile 

Of love fcidulgcnt, from a floral pile 
The gayest glory of the summer bower 
Cull’d for the now-arrived — the human flower, 
A lovely infant-girl, who pensive stood 
Close to her knees, and charm’d us as wo 
view’d. 

O ! hast thou mark’d tlio summer’s budded 
rose, 

When ’mid the veiling moss its crimson 
glows ? 

So bloom’d the beauty of that fairy form, 

So her dark locks with golden tinges warm. 
Play’d round the timid curve of that white 
neck. 

And sweetly shatled half her blushing cheek. 

O ! hast thou seen the star of eve on high. 
Through the soft dubk of summer’s balmy 
sky 

Shed its green light, and in the glassy stream 
Eye the mild reflex of its trembling beam ? 

So look’d on us with tender, bashful gaze, 

The destined charmer of our youthful days ; 
Whose soul its native elevation join’d 
To the gay wildness of the infant mind ; 
Esteem and sacred confidence impress’d, 

While our fond arms the beauteous child 
caress’d. 

Anna 8eward,-^Bom 1747, Died 1809. 


O days too sweet, too bright to last, 

Are you indeed for ever past ? 

The fleeting shadows of delight, 

In memory I trace ; 

In fancy stop their rapid flight, 

And all the past roplooo : 

But, ah ! I wake to endless woes, 

And tears the fading visions close I 

Mrs. Hunter, — Dorn 1742, Died 1821. 


1 1 13 .— SONG. 

O tuneful voice ! T still deplore 
Those accents which, though hoard no more, 
Still vibrato on my heart ; 

In echo’s cave I long to dwell, 

And still would hoar the sad farewell, 

When wo were doom’d to port. 

Bright eyes, O that the task wore mine 
To guard the liquid fires that shine, 

And round 3 'onr orbits play ; 

To watch ihom with a vestal’ s care, 

And feed with smiles a light so fair, 

That it may ne'er decay ! 

Mrs. Hit nter, -—Dorn 1742, Died 1821. 


1 1 14 . — TO MY DAUGHTER, ON BEING 
SEPAEATED FEOM HER ON HER 
MARRIAGE. 

Dear to my heart as life’s warm stream 
Whioh animates this mortal clay, 

For thc»o I court the waking dream. 

And dock with smiles the future day ; 
And thus beguile the present pain 
With hopes that wo shall moot again. 

Yet, will it bo as when the past 

Twined every joy, nn<l car**, and thought, 
And o’er our minds one mantle cast 
Of kind affections finely wrought ? 

Ah no ! the groundless hope were vain. 

For so wo ne’er can meet agaiu ! 

May ho who claims thy tender heart 
Deserve its love, os I have done 1 
For, kind and gentle as thou art, 

If so beloved, thou’rt fairly won. 

Bright may the sacred torch remain. 

And cheer thee till we meet again ! 

Mrs. Hunter. — Bom 1742, Died 1821. 


1 1 12 .— SONG. 

The seasqzi comes when first we met. 
But you return no more 
Why cannot 1 the days forget, 
Whioh time can ne’er restore P 


1115 .— THE LOT OF THOUSANDS. 

When hope lies dead within the heart, 
By secret sorrow dose conceal’d, 
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We ebiiiik lent looks or words imx>art 
What must not be rereal’d. . 

’Tis hard to smile when one would weep ; 
To speak when one would silent be ; 

To wake when one should wish to sleep. 
And wake to agony. 

Yet Buoh the lot by thousands cost 
Who wander in this world of care, 

And bend beneath the bitter blast, 

To save them from despair. 

But nature waits her guests to greet, 
Whore disappointment cannot come ; 

And time guides with unerring feet 
The weary wanderers home. 

3frs. Hunter, — Horn 1742, Died 1821. 


Iii6.— THE ORPHAN BOY’S TALE. 

Stay, lady, stay, for mercy’s sake. 

And hear a helpless orphan’s tale. 

Ah ( sure my looks must pity wake, 

’Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 

Yet 1 was once a mother’s pride, 

And my brave father’s hope and joy ; 

But in the Nile’s proud fight he died. 

And 1 am now an ophan boy. 

Poor foolish child ! how pleased was I 
When nows of Nelson’s victory came, 

Along the crowded streets to fly. 

And see the lighted windows flame I 

To force me homo my mother sought. 

She could not boar to seo my joy ; 

For with my father's life ’twas bought, 

And made me a poor orphan boy. 

The people’s shouts were long and loud. 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears ; 

Rejoice ! rejoice ! ” still cried the crowd ; 
My mother answer’d with her tears. 

** Why are you crying thus,” said I, 

“ li^ile others laugh and shout with joy ? ” 

She kiss’d me — and With such a sigh ! 

She coird mo her poor orphan boy. 

What is an orphan boy P ” I cried, 

As in her face I look’d, and smiled ; 

My mother through her tears roplie^, 

** You’ll know too soon, ill-fated child !” 

And now they’ve toll'd my mother’s kneU, 
And I’m no more a parent’s joy ; 

O lady, I have loarn’d too well 
Wl^t *tis to bo an orphan boy ! 

Oh \ were I by your bounty fed ! 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide — 

Trust me, I mean- to earn my bread ; 

The sailor’s orphan boy has pride. 

Lady, you weep! — ah?— this to me? » 

You’ll give me clothing, foody en!ipk7.P . 


Lbok down, dear parents ! look, and sm 
T our happy, happy orphan boy ! 

Mrs. Opie.’^Bom 1769, Died 1853. 


1117.— A LAMENT. 

There was an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne’er my numerous failings see ; 

There was an ear that still imtired 
Could Hsten to kind praise of me. 

There was a heart Time only made 
For me with fonder feelings burn ; 

And which whene’er, alas ! I roved, 

StiU longed and pined for my return. 

There was a lip which always breathed 

E’en short farewells with tones of sadness ; 

There was a voice whose eager sound 

My welcome spoke with heartfelt gladness. 

There was a mind, whose vigorous powers 
On mine its fostering influence throw ; 

And called my humble talents forth,- 
TUI thence its dearest joys it drew. 

There was a love that oft for me 
With anxious fears would overflow ; 

And wept and pray for mo, and sought 
From future ills to guard — but now 

That eye is closed, and deaf that oar. 

That lip and voice are mute for over ! 

And cold that heart of faithful love, 

Which death alone from mine could sever ! 

And lost to mo that ardent mind. 

Which loved my varied tasks to see ; 

And, Oh i of aU the praise I gain’d. 

This was the dearest far to me. 

Now 1, nnloved, uncheer’d, alone, 

Life’s dreary wilderness must tread, 

Till He who loves the broken heart 
In mercy bids me join the dead. 

But, Father of the fatherless,” 

O ! Thou that hear’st the orphan’s cry, 

And dwellest with the contrite heart,” 

As well as in Thy place on high.” — 

0 Lord ! though like a faded leaf, 

That’s sever’d from its parent tree, 

1 struggle down life’s stormy tide, 

That awful tide which leads to Thee. — 

Still, Lord ! to thee the voice of praise 
Shall spring triumphant from my breast ; 

Sinoe, thbhgh I tread a weary wflky,' 

I trust that he I mourn is BUfigr i 

Mrs. 
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SONG. 

Go, jouth beloved, in distant gladee 

New friends, new hopes, new joys to find ! 

Yet sometimes deign, 'midst fairer maids^ 

To think on her thou leav'st behind. 

Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share, 
Must never be my happy lot ; 

But thou mayst grant this humble prayer, 
Forget me not ! forgot mo not ! 

Yet, should the thought of my distress 
Too painful to thy feelings be, 

Heed not the wish I now express. 

Nor ever deign to think on me : 

But oh ! if grief thy steps attend, 

If want, if sickness bo thy lot, 

And thou require a soothing friend. 

Forget mo not ! forget me not ! 

ilfrs. Opie. — Bom 1769, Died 1853. 


1 1 19 .— ON A SPRIG OF HEATH. 

Flower of the waste ! the hcath*fowl shuns 
For thee the* brake and tangled wood — 

To thy jgotccting shade she runs, 

Thy tender buds supply her food j 
Her young forsake her downy plumes. 

To rest upon thy opening blooms. 

Flower of the desert though thou art I 
The deer that range the mountain free, 

The graceful doe, the stately hart. 

Their food and shelter seek from thee ; 

The bee thy earliest blossom greets. 

And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 

Gem of the heath I whose modest bloom 
Sheds beauty o’er the lonely moor ; 

Tliough thou dispense no rich perfume, 

Nor yet with splendid tints allure, 

Both valour’s crest and beauty’s bower 
Oft hast thou deck’d, a favourite flower. 

Flower of the wild ! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain’s side, 

Not the gay hues of Iris’ bow, 

Nor garden’s artful varied pride, 

With all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 
like thee, the hardy mountaineer. 

Flower of his heart ! thy fragrance mild 
Of peace and freedom seem to breathe ; 

To pluck thy blossoms in the wild, 
i^d deck his bonnet with the wreath, 
Where dwelt of old his rustic sires. 

Is all his simple wish requires. 

Flower of his dear-loved native land ! 

Alas, when distant far more dear ! 

When he from some cold foreign strand. 
Looks homeward through the blinding tear. 
How must his aching heart deplore, 

That home and thee he sees no more ! 

Mrs, Qrant^Bom 1754, Died ISBB, 


1120.— THE HIGHLANB POOR. 

Where yonder ridgy mountains, bound the 
scone. 

The narrow opening glens that intervene 
Still shelter, in some lowly nook obscure, 

One poorer than the rest — where all are 
poor ; 

Some widowed matron, hopeless of relief, 

Who to her secret breast confines her grief ; 
Dejected sighs the wintry night away. 

And lonely muses all the summer day : 

Her gallant sons, who, smit with honour’s 
charms. 

Pursued the phantom Fame through war’s 
alarms. 

Return no more; stretch’d on Hindostan’s 
plain, 

Or sunk beneath the unfathomable main ; 

In vain her eyes the watery waste explore 
For heroes— fated to return no more ! 

Let others bless the morning’s reddening 
beam. 

Foe to her peace — it breaks the illusive 
dream 

That, in their prime of manly bloom oonfest, 
Restored tlio long-lost warriors to her breast ; 
And as they strove, with smiles of filial love. 
Their widowed parent’s anguish to remove, 
Through her small casement broke the in- 
trusive day. 

And chased the pleasing images away ! 

No time can e’er her banish’d joys restore, 
For ah I a heart once broken heals no more. 
The de^ beams that gleam from pity’s eye, 
The “ still small voice” of sacjrod sympathy, 
In vain the mourner’s sorrows would beguile. 
Or steal from weary wo one languid smile ; 
Yet what they can they do — the scanty 
store. 

So often open’d for tho wandering poor. 

To her each cottager complacent deals, 

While tho kind glance the melting heart 
reveals ; 

And still, when evening streaks the west with 
gold, 

The milky tribute from tho lowing fold 
With cheerful haste officious children bring, 
And every smiling flower that decks the 
spring : 

Ah ! little know the fond attentive train, 

That spring and flowerets smile for her in 
vain : 

Yet hence they learn to reverence modest woe. 
And of their little all a part bestow. 

Lot those to wealth and proud distinction 
born, 

With the cold glance of insolence and scorn 
Regard the suppliant wretch, and harshly 
grieve 

The deeding heart their bounty would relievo : 
For different these ; while from a boUnteouB 
heart 

With tho poor sufferer they divide a. x>art ; 
Humbly iiiey own that all they have is given 
A boon preoarioue from indnlgent- Heaven t 
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And the next blighted crop or frosty spring 
ThemselyeB to equal indigence may bring. 

Mra, Qra/nt.-^Bom 1754, IHed 1S88. 


XI2I.— THE MAEBIAGB OP CUPID AND 
PSYCHE ; PSYCHE’S BANISHMENT. 

—She rose, and all enchanted gazed 
On the rare beauties of the pleasant scene : 
Conspicuous far, a lofty palace blazed 
Upon a sloping bank of softest green ; 

A fairer edifice was never seen ; 

The hlgh-rang’d columns own no mortal 
hand, 

But seem a temple meet for Beauty’s 
queen ; 

like polished snow the marble pillars 
stand, • 

In graoo-attompor’d majesty, sublimely grand. 

Gently ascending from a silvery flood, 
Above the palace rose the shaded hill, 

The lofty eminence was crown’d with wood. 
And the rich lawns, adorn’d by nature’s 
skill, 

The passing breezes with their odours fill ; 
Here over-blooming groves of orange glow. 
And here all flowers, which from their 
loaves distil 

Ambrosial dew, in sweet succession blow. 
And trees of matchless size a fragrant shade 
bestow. 

Tlio sun looks glorious ’mid a sky serene, 
And bids blight lustre sparkle o’er the tide } 
The clear blue ocean at a distance seen, 
Bounds the gay landscape on the western 
side, 

Wliile closing round it with majestic pride, 
The lofty rooks mid citron groves arise ; 

** Sure some divinity must here reside,” 

As tranced in some bright vision, Psycho 
cries. 

And scarce believes the bliss, or trusts her 
charmed eyes. 

■When lo ! a voice divinely sweet she hears, 

' From unseen lips proceeds the heavenly 
sound : 

Psycho approach, dismiss thy timid fears, 
At length his bride thy longing spouse has 
found. 

And bids for theo immortal joys abound ; 
For thoe the palace rose at his command, 
Fo^ theo his love a bridal banquet crown’d; 
He bids attendant nymphs around thee 
stand. 

Prompt every wish to Berve<-*a fond obedient 
band.” 

Increasing wonder fill’d her ravish’d sonl. 
For now the pompous portals open’d wide, 


There, pausing oft, with timid foot she 
stolh 

Through halls high-domed, enrich’d with 
B^ptured pride. 

While gay saloons appear’d on either ’side, 
In splendid vista opening to her sight ; 

And all vdth precious gems so beautified, 
And furnish’d with such exquisite delight, 
That scarce the beams of heaven emit such 
lustre bright. 

The amethyst was there of violet hue 
And there the topaz shed its golden ray, 
The ohrysoboryl, and the sapphire blue 
As the clear azure of a sunny day. 

Or ^ho mild eyes where amorous glances 
play; 

The snow-white jasper, and the opal’s 
flame, 

The blushing ruby, and the agate gray, 

And there the gem which boars his luckless 
name 

Whoso death, by Pheobus mourn’d, insured 
him deathless fame. 

There the green emerald, there cornelians 
glow, 

And rich carbuncles pour eternal light, 
With all that India and Peru can show. 

Or Labrador can give so flaming bright 
To the charm’d mariner’s half-dazzlod 
sight : 

The coral-paved baths with diamonds blaze ; 
And all that can tho female heart delight 
Of fair attire, the last recess displays, 

And all that luxury can ask, her eye surveys. 

Now through the hall melodious music 
stole, 

And self-prepared the splendid banquet 
stands, 

Self -poured the nectar sparkles in tho bowl, 
Tho lute and viol, touch’d by unseen hands, 
Aid tho soft voices of tho choral bands ; 
O’er tho full board a brighter lustre beams 
Than Persia’s monarch at his feast com- 
mands : 

For sweet refreshment all invitixf^ seems 
To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial 
streams. 

But when mock eve hung out her dewy 
star, 

And gently veiled with gradual hand the 
sky, 

Lo ! tho bright folding doors retiring far, 
Display to Psycho’s captivated eye 
All that voluptuous ease could e’er 
supply 

To soothe the spirits in serene repose : 
Beneath the velvet’s purple canopy^ 
Divinely form’d a downy couch arose. 
While alabaster lamps a milky Hght disclose.- 

Once more she hears the hymeneal strain ; 
Fax other voices, now attune tho lay ; 
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The swelling Bonnds appxoaoh, awhile 
remain, 

And then retiring, faint disaolyed away ; 
The expiring lamps emit a feebler ray, ^ 

And soon in fragrant death extingmsVd 
lie : 

Then virgin terrors Psycho's soul dismay. 
When throngh th* obscuring gloom i^e 
nought can spy, 

But softly rustling sounds declare some being 
nigh. 

Oh, you for whom I write ! whoso hearts 
can melt 

At the soft thrilling voice whose power 
you prove, 

You know what charm, unutterably felt. 
Attends the unexpected voice of love : 
Above the lyre, the lute's soft notes above, 
With sweet enchantment to the soul it 
steals. 

And boars it to Elysium's happy grove ; 

You best can tell the rapture Psycho feels, 

When love's ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen 
seals. 

“ *Tis ho, *tis my deliverer ! deep imprest 
Upon my heart those sounds I well recall," 
The l^ushing maid exclaim'd, and on his 
breast 

A tear of trembling ecstasy let fall. 

But, ere the breezes of the morning coll 
Aurora from her purple, humid bod. 

Psycho in vain explores the vacant hall ; 
Her tender lover from her arms is fled, 

While sleep his downy wings had o'er her 
eyelids spread. 

« * * * * 

Illumined bright now shines the splendid 
dome. 

Melodious accents her arrival hail : 

But not the torch’s blaze can chase the 
gloom, 

And all the soothing powers of music fail ; 
Trembling she seeks her couch with horror 
pale, 

But first a lamp conceals in secret shade. 
While unknown terrors all her soul assail. 
Thus half their treacherous counsel is 
obey'd, 

For still her gentle soul abhors the murderous 
blade. 

And now with softest whispers of ddight, 
Love welcomes Psyche still more fondly 
dear; 

Not unobserv’d, though hid in deepest 
night, 

The sUent anguish of her secret fear. 

He thinks that tenderness excites the tear, 
By the late image of her parent’s grief. 

And half offended seeks in vain to cheer ; 
Yet, while, he speaks, her sorrows feel 
relief, 

Too soon more keen to sting from this sus- 
pension brief ! . 


Allow’d to settle on celestial eyes. 

Soft sleep, exulting, now exerts his sway, 
From Psyche’s anxious pillow gladly flies 
To veil those orbs, whose pure and lambent 
ray 

The powers of heaven submissively obey. 
Trembling and breathless then is^e softly 
rose, 

And seized the lamp, where it obsonrdy 
lay, 

With hand too rashly daring to disdose 
The sacred veil which hung mysterious o’er 
her WOOS. 

^wice, as with agitated step she wont, 

The lamp expiring shone with doubtful 
gleam. 

As though it warn'd her from her rash 
intent : 

And twice she paused, and on its trembling 
beam 

Gazed with suspended breath, while voices 
seem 

With murmuring sound along tho roof to 
sigh; 

As one just waking from a troublous dream. 
With palpitating heart and straining eye, 
Still fix'd with fear remains, still thinks the 
danger nigh. 

Oh, daring Muse ! wilt thou indeed essay 
To paint tho wonders which that lamp 
could show ? 

And const thou hope in living words to say 
Tho dazzling glories of that heavenly view P 
Ah \ well I ween, that if with pened true 
That splendid vision could be well express'd, 
The fearful awe imprudent Psycho knew 
Would seize with rapture every wondering 
breast. 

When Love's all-potent charms divinely stood 
confess’d. 

« All imperceptible to human touch, 

His wings display oolostial essence light ; ^ 
Tho clear effulgence of the blaze is sueb, 
Tho brilliant plumage shines so heavenly 
bright. 

That mortal eyes turn dazzled from tho 
Bight ; 

A youth h^ scorns, in manhood’s freshest 
years ; 

Bound his fair nock, as clinging with 
delight, 

Each golden curl resplendoutly appears. 

Or shades his darker brow, wMoh grace 
mf^estio wears ; 

Or o’er his guileless front the ringlets 
bright 

Their rays of sunny lustre seem to throw. 
That front than polished ivory more white ! 
His blooming cheeks with de^er blushes 
glow 

Than roses scatter’d o’er a bed of snow : 
WhUe on his lips, distUl’d in bsihny dews 
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(Those lips divine, that even in silence 
know 

The heart to tonoh), persuasion to infuse, 
Still hangs a rosy chann that never vainly 
sues. 

The friendly curtain of indulgent sleep 

IDisolosed not yet his eyes* resistless sway. 

But from their silky veil there seem’d to 
peep 

Some brilliant glances with a softened yay, 

Which o’er his features exquisitely play. 

And all his polish’d limbs suffuse with 
light. 

Thus through some narrow space the azure 
day, 

Sudden its cheerful rays diffusing bright, 
Wide darts its lucid beams, to gild the brow 
of night. 

His fatal arrows and celestial bow 

Beside the couch wore negligently thrown, 

Nor needs the god his dazzling arms to 
show 

His glorious birth ; such beauty round him 
shone 

As sure could spring from Beauty’s self 
alone ; 

The bloom which glow’d o’er all of soft 
desire 

Could well proclaim him Beauty’s cherish’d 
son : 

And Beauty’s self will oft those oharms 
admire, 

And steal his witcliing smile, his glance’s 
living fire. 


[Seventh Pbbiob.- 


No traces of those joys, alas, remain ! 

A desert solitude alone appears ; 

No verdant shade relieves the sandy plain. 

The wide-spread waste no gentle fountain 
cheers ; 

One barren face the dreary prospeot wears ; 

Nought through the vast horizon meets her 
eye 

To oalm the dismal tumult of her fears ; 

No trace of human habitation nigh : 

A sandy wild beneath, above a threatening 
sky. 

Mary Tighe. — Bom 1773, Died 1810. 


1122.— THE LILY. 

How withered, perish’d seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root ! 

Yot from the blight of wintry -storm. 

It hides secure the precious fruit. 

The careless eye can find no grace, 

No beauty in the scaly folds. 

Nor BOO within tho dark embrace ' 

What latent loveliness it holds. 

Yot in that bulb, those sapless scales, 

Tho lily wraps her silver vest. 

Till vernal suns and vernal gales 

Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 

Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
Tho undclighting slighted thing ; 

There in tho cold earth buried deep, 

In silence let it wait tho spring. 

Oh ! many a stormy night shall close 
In gloom upon tho barren earth. 

While still, in nndisturb’d repose. 

Uninjured lies tho future birth : 

And Ignorance with sceptic eye, 

Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view : 

Or mock her fond credulity, 

As her soft tears tho spot bedew. 

Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear ! 

The sun, the shower indeed shall come ; 

Tho promis’d verdant shoot appear. 

And nature bid her blossoms bloom. 

And thou, O virgin queen of spring ! 

Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed. 

Bursting thy green sheath’s silken string. 
Unveil thy charms and perfume shed ; 

Unfold thy robes of purest white. 

Unsullied from their darksome grave. 

And thy soft petals’ silvery light 
In the mild breeze unfetter^ wave. 

So Faith riiall seek the lowly di;utt ^ 

Where humble Sorrow loves to ]ie» 

And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 

And watch with patient, ciheesfiil eye; 


Spooohloss with awe, in transport strangely 
lost, 

Long Psycho stood with fix’d adoring eye ; 

Her limbs immovable, her senses toss'd 

Between amazement, fear, and ecstasy. 

She hangs enamour’d o’er tho deity. 

Till from her trembling hand extinguish’d 
falls 

Tho fatal lamp — ^ho starts — and suddenly 

Tremendous thunders echo through tho 
halls, 

YHiile min’s hideous crash bursts o’er th* 
affrighted walls. 

Dread horror seizes on her sinking heart, 

A mortal ohillnoss shudders at her breast, 

Her soul shrinks fainting from death’s icy 
dart. 

The groan scarce utter’d dies but half 
express’d, 

And down she sinks in deadly swoon 
oppress’d ; 

But when at length, awaking from her 
trance. 

The terrors of her fate stand all confess’d, 

In vain she casts around her timid glance ; 

The mdely frowning scenra her former joys 
enhfinoe. 
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And bear tbe long:, cold wintry night, 

And bear her own degraded doom ; 

And wait tUl Heaven's reviving light, , 
Eternal spring ! shall burst the gloom. 

Mary Tighe. — Bom 1773, Died 1810. 


1123.— THE FARMER’S LIFE. 

The farmer’s life displays in every part 
A moral lesson to the sensual heart. 

Though in the lap of plenty, thoughtful still, 
He looks beyond the present good or ill ; 

Kor estimates alone one blessing’s worth, 
From changeful seasons, or capricious earth ! 
But views the future with the present hours. 
And looks for failuroa as he looks for showers ; 
For casual as for certain want prepares, 

And round his yard the reeking haystack 
rears ; 

Or clover, blossom’d lovely to the sight. 

His team’s rich store through many a wintry 
night. 

What though abundance round liis dwelling 
spreads, 

Though ever moist his self-improving medds 
Supply his dairy with a copious flood, 

And seem to promise unexhausted foo<l ; 

That promise fails when buried deep in suow. 
And vegetative juices cease to flow. 

For this his plough turns up the destined 
lands, 

Whence stormy winter draws its full demands ; 
For this tho seed micutely small he sows, 
'Whence, sound and sweet, the hardy turnip 
grows. 

But how unlike to April’s closing days ! 

High climbs tho sun and darts lus powerful 
rays; 

Whitens tho fresh-drawn mould, and pierces 
through 

Tho oumbrous clods that tumble round tho 
plough. 

O'er heaven’s bright azure, hence with joyful 
eyes 

The farmer sees dark clouds assembling rise ; 
Borne o’er his fields a heavy torrent falls, 

And strikes the earth in hasty driving squalls. 

Right welcome down, ye precious drops,” 
ho cries ; 

But soon, too soon, the partial blessing files. 

Boy, bring the harrows, try how deep the 
rain 

Has forced its way.” He comes, but comes in 
yain ; 

l>iy dust beneath tho bubbling surface lurks. 
And mocks his pains the more the more he 
works. 

StiU, 'midst huge clods, he plunges on forlorn, 
That laugh his harrows and the showers to 
scorn 

E'en thus the living dod, the stubborn fool, . 
Bisslsts t^ stormy lectures* of the sohod. 


Till tried with gentler means, the dunce to 
please, 

His head imbibes right reason by degtoea ; 

As when from eve till moming*B wakeful 
hour, 

Light constant rain evinces secret power. 

And, ero tho day rosumea its wonted smiles, 
Frosonts a cheerful easy task for Giles. 

Down with a touch the mellow soil is laid. 
And yon tall crop next claims his timely aid ; 
Thither well- pleased he hies, assured to find 
Wild trackless haunts, and objects to his 
mind. 

Shut up from brood rank blades that dtoop 
below, 

Tho nodding wheat-ear forms a gnw’oful bow. 
With milky kernels starting full weigh’d 
down, 

Ero yet tho sun hath tinged its head with 
brown ; 

There thousands in a flock, for ever gay, 

Loud chirping sparrows welcome in the clay, 
And from the mazes of tho leafy thorn 
Drop one by one upon tho bending com. 

Giles with a polo assails their closo retreats, 
And round tho grass-grown dewy border 
beats, 

On either side completely overspread, 

Hero branches bond, there corn o’erstoops his 
head. 

Green covert hail! for through tho varying 
year , 

No hours so sweet, no scene to him so dear. 
Here Wisdom’s placid eye delighted sees 
His frequent intervals of lonely case, 

And with one ray his infant soul inspires, 
Just kindling there her novor-ilying fires. 
Whence solitude derives peculiar charms. 

And heaven-directed thought his bosom ^\rarms. 
Just whore tho porting bough’s light shadows 
play, 

Scarce in tho shade, nor in the scorching 
day. 

Stretch’d on tho turf ho lies, a peopled bod, 
Whore swarming insects creep around his 
head. 

The small dust-colour’d beetle climbs with 
pain 

O’er the smooth plantain leaf, a spaoioua 
plain ! 

Thence higher still, by countless steps con- 
voy’d. 

He gains the summit of a shivering blade, 

And flirts his filmy wings, and looks around, 
Exulting in his distance from the ground. 

Tho tender speckled moth here dancing seen, 
The vaulting grasshopper of glossy green. 

And all prolific Summer’s sporting train, 

Their little lives by various powers snatain. 
But what can unassisted vision do ? 

What but recoil whore moat it would pursue ; 
His patient gaze but finish with a sigh, 

When Music waking speaks the skylark nigh. 
Just storting from the com, he (diei^y sings, 
And trusts with coxisciouB pride his downy 
wings; 
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StUl loader breathes, and in the face of day 
Mounts up, and calls on Giles to mark his 
way. 

Close to his eyes his hat he instant bends, 

And forms a friendly telescope, that lends 
Just aid enough to doll the gla^ng light. 

And plcMso the wandering bird before his sight, 
That oft beneath a light cloud sweeps along. 
Lost for awhile, yet pours the varied song ; 
The eye still follows, and the cloud mores by. 
Again he stretches up the clear blue sky ; * 

His form, his motion, undiatiuguish’d quite, 
Save when he wheels direct from shade to 
light : 

E’en then the songster a mere speck became. 
Gliding like fancy’s bubbles in a dream, 

The gazer sees ; but yielding to repose, 
Unwittingly his jaded eyelids close. 

Delicious sloop ! From sleep who could for- 
bear, 

With guilt no more than Giles, and no more 
care ; 

Peace o’er his slumbers waves her guardian 
wing, 

Nor Conscience once disturbs him with a 
sting ; 

Ho wakes refresh'd from every trivial pain. 
And takes his pole, and brushes round again. 
Its dark green hue, its sicklier tints all 
fail, 

And ripening harvest rustles in the gale. 

A glorious sight, if glory dwells below, 

Where heaven’s mtu^conoo makes all things 
show, 

O’er every field and golden prospoot found, 
That glads the ploughman's Sunday morning's 
* round ; 

When on some eminence he takes his stand. 
To judge tho smiling produce of the land. 

Hero Vanity slinks back, her head to hide ; 
What is there hero to flatter human pride ? 
The towering fabric, or the dome's loud roar, 
And steadfast columns may astonish more. 
Where the charm’d gazer long delighted stays. 
Yet traced but to the orohitect the praise ; 
Whilst here the veriest clown that treads the 
sod. 

Without one scruplo gives the praise to God ; 
And twofold joys possess his raptured mind, 
From gratitude and admiration join'd. 

Here, 'midst the boldest triumphs of her 
worth, 

Nature herself invites the reapers forth ; 
Dares the keen sicldo from its twelvemonth’s 
rest, 

And gives that ardour which in ovoiy breast 
From infancy to age alike appears, 

When the first sheaf its plumy top uproars. 
No rake takes here what Heaven to all 
bestows — 

Children of want, for you the bounty flows I 
And every cottage from the plenteous store 
Beoeives a burden nightly at its door. 

Hark S where the- sweeping scythe now rips 
along s 

Each sturdy mower, emulous and strong. 


Whose writhing form meridian heat defl^. 
Bends o’er his work, and every sinew tries ; 
Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet. 

But spares the rising clover, short and sweet. 
Come Health! come JoDily! light-footed 
come ; 

Here hold yonr revels, and make this your 
home. 

Each heart awaits and hails you as its own : 
Each moisten'd brpw that scorns to wear* a 
frown ; 

The unpeopled dwelling mourns its tenants 
stray’d : 

E’en the domestic laughing dairymaid 
Hies to the field the genex^ toil to shore. 
Meanwhile tho farmer quits his elbow-chair, 
His cool brick floor, his pitcher, and his ease, 
And braves the sultry beams, and gladly sees 
His gates thrown open, and his team abroad, 
The ready group attendant on his word 
To turn the swath, tho quivering load to rear. 
Or ply tho busy rake tho land to clear. 
Summer's light garb itself now cumbrous 
grown, 

Each his thin doublet in the shade throws 
down : 

Where oft the mastiff skulks with half-shut 
eye, < 

And rouses at the stranger passing by ; 

While unrostrain'd the socisd converse flows, 
And every breast Love’s powerful impulse 
knows, 

And rival wits with more than nistio grace 
Confess the presence of a pretty face. 

Robert Bloomfield, — Bom 17C6, Died 1823. 


1124.— BANQUET OF AN ENGLISH 
SQUIBE. 

Then came the jovial day, no streaks of red 

O'er tho brood portal of the mom were 
spread, 

But one high-sailing mist of dazzling white, 

A screen of gossamer, a magic light, 

Doom’d instantly, by simplest shepherd's 
ken, 

To reign awhile, and bo exhaled at ten. 

O'er leaves, o'er blossoms, by his power 
restored, 

Forth came the conquering sun and look’d 
abroad ; 

Millions of dew-drops fell, yet millions hung, 

like words of transport trembling on the 
tongue, 

Too strong for utterance. Thus the infant 
boy, 

With rosebud cheeks, and features tuned to 
joy, 

Weeps while he struggles with restraint or 
pain; 

But change the scene, and make him laugh 
again, 

— ^ -- - 
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His heart zddndles, and his cheek appears 
A thonsand times more lovely through his 
tears. 

From the first glimpse of day, a busy scene 
Was that high-swelling lawn, that destined 
green, 

Which shodowlesB expanded far and wide, 
The mansion’s ornament, the hamlet’s pride ; 
To cheer, to order, to direct, contrive, 

Even old Sir Ambrose had been up at five ; 
There his whole household labour’d in his 
view — 

But light is labour where the task is new. 
Some wheeled the turf to build a grassy 
throne 

Bound a huge thorn tliat spread his boughs 
alone, 

Bough-lined and bold, as master of the place ; 
Five generations of the Higham race 
Had pluck’d his flowers, and still he hold his 
sway, 

Waved his white head, and felt the breath of 
May. 

Some from the greenhouse ranged exotics 
round, 

To bask in open day on English ground : 

And ’midst them in a lino of splendour drew 
Long wreaths and garlands gather’d in the 
dew. 

Some spread the snowy canvass, propp’d on 
high 

O’er sheltering tables with their whole supply; 
Some swung the biting scythe with merry face. 
And cropp’d the daisies for a dancing space ; 
Some roll’d the mouldy barrel in his might, 
From prison darkness into cheerful light. 

And fenced him round with cans ; and others 
boro 

The croaking hamper with its costly store ; 
Well cork’d, well flavour’d, and well tax’d, 
that came 

From Lusitanian mountains dear to fame, 
Whence Gama steer'd, and led the conquering 
way 

To eastern triumphs and the realms of day. 

A thousand minor tasks fill’d every hour. 

Till the sun gain’d the zenith of his power. 
When every path was thronged with old and 
young. 

And many a skylark in his strength upsprung 
To bid them welcome. Not a face was there 
But, for May-day at least, had banish’d core ; 
No cringing looks, no pauper tales to tell, 

.No timid glance — ^they know their host too 
well — 

Freedom was there, and joy in every eye : 
Such scenes were England’s boast in days 
gone by. 

Beneath the thorn was good Sir Ambrose 
found, 

His guests on ample crescent form’d around ; 
Nature’s own carpet spread the space between, 
"V^ere blithe domestioB plied in gold and 
green. 

The venerable ohaploin waved his wand. 

And silence follow’d as he stretch’d his hand: 


The deep carouse can never boast the bliss, 

The animation of a scene like this. 

At length the damask’d cloths were whisk’d 
away 

Like fluttering sails upon a summer’s day ; 

The hoy-day of enjoyment found repose ; 

The worthy baronet majestic rose. 

They view’d him, while his ale was filling 
round, 

The monarch of his own paternal ground. 

His cup was full, and where the blossoms 
bow’d 

Over his head. Sir Ambrose spoke aloud, 

Nor stopp’d a dainty form or phrase to cull. 

His heart elated, like his cup was full : — 

** Full be your hopes, and rich the crops that 
fall; 

Health to my neighbours, happiness to all.” 

Dull must that clown be, dull as winter’s 
sleet, 

Who would not instantly bo on liis foot : 

An echoing health to mingling shouts give 
place, 

“ Sir Ambrose Higham and his noble race ! ” 
liobert Bloimficld , — Born 1766, Died 1823. 


1125.— THE SOLDIEB’S HOME. 

My untried Muse fiiall no high tone assume, 
Nor strut in arms — farewell my cap and 
plumoKi 

Brief be my Verso, a task within my power ; 

I tell my feelings in one hapi)y hour : 

But what an hour was that ! when from the 
main 

I reach’d this lovely volley once again ! 

A glorious harvest fill’d my eager sight, 

Half shock’d, half waving in a flood of light ; 
On that poor cottage roof whore I was born, 
The sun look’d down as in life’s early morn. 

I gazed around, but not a soul appear’d ; 

I listen’d on the threshold, nothing heard ; 

I called my father thrice, but no one came ; 

It was not fear or grief that shook my frame, 
But an o’orpowering sense of peace and homo, 
Of toils gone by, perhaps of joys to come. 

The door invitingly stood open wide ; 

I shook my dust, and sot my staff aside. 

How sweet it was to breathe that cooler 
air. 

And take possession of my father’s chair I 
Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame. 
Appear’d the rough initials of my name, 

Cut forty years before ! The same old clock 
Struck the same bell, and gave my heart a 
shock 

1 never can forget. A short breeze sprung, 
And while a sigh was trembling on my 
t*7ngiie, 

Caught the oid dangling almanacs behind. 
And up they flew like liners in the wind ; 
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Then gently, singly, down, dom, down they 
went, 

And told of twenty years that I had spent 
Far from my native land. That instant 
camo 

A robin on the threshold ; though so tame, 

At first he look’d distrustful, almost shy. 

And cast on me his coal-black steadfast eye, 
And seem’d to say (past friendship to renew) 

** Ah ha ! old worn-out soldier, is it you ? ” 
Through the room ranged the imprison’d 
humble boo. 

And bomb’d, and bounced, and struggled to 
be free ; 

Dashing against the panes with sullen roar, 
That throw their diamond sunlight on the 
floor ; 

That floor, clean sanded, where my fancy 
stray’d, 

O’er undulating waves the broom had made ; 
Beminding me of those of hideous forms 
That met ns as wo pass’d the Capo of storms, 
Whore high and loud they break, and peace 
comes never ; 

They roll and foam, and roll and foam for 
ever. 

But hero was peace, that peace which homo 
can yield ; 

The grasshopper, the partridge in the field, 
And ticking clock, wore all at once become 
The substitute for clanon, fife, and drum. 
While thus I mused, still gazing, gazing 
still, 

On bods of mass that spread the window-sill, 
I deem’d no moss my eyes had over seen 
Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and 
green, 

And gness’d some infant hand had placed it 
there, 

And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare. 
Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose ; 
My heart felt cverrything but calm repose ; 

I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years, 
But rose at once, and Imrsted into tears ; 
Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again. 
And thought upon the pitst with shame and 
pain; 

I raved at war and all its horrid cost. 

And glory’s quagmire, whore the bravo are 
lost. 

On carnage, fire, and plunder long I mn^d. 
And cursed the murdering weapons 1 had 
used. 

Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard. 
One bespoke age, and one a child’s appear’d. 
In stepp’d my fathdr wltli oouvulsivo start. 
And in an instant clasp’d mo to his heart. 
Close by him stood a little blae-03'ed maid ; 
And stooping to tlie child, the old man said, 

** Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again. 
This is your uncle Charles, come home from 
Spain.” 

The ohild approach’d, and with her fingers 
light, 

Stroh^ my old eyes, almost deprived of 
, mghi. 


But why thus spin my tale — thus tedious be P 
Happy old soldier I what ’a the world to me i 

Itohert Bloornfield.^^Born 1766, Died 1823. 


1126.-.TO HIS WIFE. 

I rise, dear Mary, from the soundest rest, 

A wandering, way-worn, musing, singing 
guest. 

I claim the privilege of hill and plain ; 

Mino arc tho woods, and all that they con- 
tain ; 

Tho unpolluted gale, which sweeps the glade ; 
All tho cool blessings of the solemn shade ; 
Health, and tho flow of happiness sinoero ; 

Yet there *s one wish — ^I wish that thou wert 
hero ; 

Free from the trammels of domestic care, 
With mo these dear autumnal sweets to share ; 
To share my heart’s ungovernable joy. 

And keep the birthday of our poor lame boy. 
Ah ! that ’s a tonder string ! Yet since I find 
That scones like these can soothe the harass’d 
mind. 

Trust me, ’twould set thy jaded spirits free, 
To wander thus through voles and woods Avith 
mo. 

Tliou know’st how much I love to steal away 
From noise, from uproar, and tho blaze of 
day; 

With double transport would my heart re- 
bound 

To lead thee whore tho clustering nuts arc 
found ; 

No toilsome efforts would our task demand, 
For the brown treasure stoops to meet the 
hand. 

Bound tho tall hazel beds of moss appear 
In green swards nibbled by tho forest deer, 
Sun, and alternate shade ; while o’er onr 
heads 

The cawing rook his glossy pinions spreads ; 
Tho noisy jay, his wild woods dashing 
through ; 

Tho ring-dove’s chorus, and tho rustling 
bough ; 

The far-resounding gate ; the kite’s shrill 
scream ; 

The distant ploughman’s halloo to his team. 
This is tho chorus to my soul so dear ; 

It would delight thee too, wert thou but 
here : 

For wo might talk of homo, and muse o’er 
days 

Of sad distress, and Heaven’s mysterious 
ways ; 

Our chequer’d fortunes with a smile retrace, 
And build new hopes upon our infant race ; 
Pour our thanksgivings forth, and weep the 
while ; 

Or pray for blessini^' on our native isle. 
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But vain tho wish i Mary, thy sighs forbear, 
Nor grudge the pleasure wUch thou oonat not 
share; 

Make homo delightful, kindly wish for me, 
And I’ll leave l^s, and dales, and woods for 
thee. 

Bohert Bloomfield, — Bom 1766, Died 1823. 


1 127.— SONG FOR A HIGHLAND DROVER 
RETURNING FROM ENGLAND. 

Now fare-theo-well, England : no further FU 
roam ; 

But follow my shadow that points tho way 
home : 

Your gay southern shores shall not tempt me 
to stay ; 

For my Maggy’s at home, and my children at 
play ! 

*Tis this makes my bonnet sit light on my 
brow, 

Gives my sinews their strength and my bosom 
its glow. 

Farewell, mountaineers ! my com])anious, 
adieu ; 

Soon, many long miles when I’m severed from 
you, 

I shall miss your white horns on the brink of 
tho bum, 

And o’er tho rough heaths, whore you’ll never 
return ; 

But in bnive English pastures you cannot 
complain, 

While your drover speeds back to his Maggy 
again. 

O Tweed ! gentle Tweed, as I pass your green 
vales, 

More than life, more than love, my tired spirit 
inhales; 

There Scotland, my darling, lies full in my 
view, 

With her bare-footed lasses and mountains so 
blue ; 

To the mountains away my heart bounds like 
tho hind. 

For home is so sweet, and my Maggy so kind. 

As day after day I still follow my course, 

And in fancy trace bock every stream to its 
source, 

Hope cheers me up hills, where tho road lies 
before. 

O’er hiUs just as high, and o’er tracks of wild 
moor; 

Tho keen polar star nightly rising to view ; 

But Maggy’s my star, just as steady and true. 

O ghosts of my fathers ! 0 heroes, look 

down! 

Fix my wandering thoughts on your deeds of 
renown ; 


For the glory of Scotland rei^s warm in my 
breast, 1 

And fortitude grows both from toil and from | 
rest ; 

May your deeds and your worth be for ever - 
in view, 

And may Maggy bear sons not unworthy 
you. 

Love, why do you urge me, so weary and 
poor? 

I cannot step faster, I cannot do more : 

I’ve passed silver Tweed ; e’en tho Tay flows 
beliind ; 

Yet fatigue I’ll disdain ; — my reward I shall 
find ; 

Thou, sweet smile of innoct'uco, thou art my 
prize ; 

And tho joy that will sparkle in Maggy’s blue 
eyes. 

She’ll watch to tho southward ; — perhaps she 
will sigh, 

That tho way is so long, and the mountains 
so high ; 

Perhaps some huge rock in tho dusk she may 

SCO, 

And will say in her fondness, “ that surely is 
he!” 

Good wife, j'ou'ro deooivod : I’m still far from 
my home ; 

Go, sleep, my dear Maggy, — to-morrow 1*11 
come. 

Itohert BlomfieU,^Bom 17G6, Died 1823. 


1128.— LINES ADDRESSED TO MY 
CHILDREN. 

Genius of tho forest shades, 

Lond thy power, and loud thine car ; 

A stranger trod thy lonely glades, 

Amidst thy dark and bounding doer ; 

Inquiring childhood claims the verso, 

O lot them not in(iuiro in vain ; 

Be with mo while I thus rehearse 
Tho glories of thy sylvan reign. 

Thy dells by wintry currents worn, 

Secluded haunts, how dear to mo ! 

From all but nature’s converse borne, 

No ear to bear, no eye to see. 

Their honour’d leaves tho green oaks rear’d, 
And crown’d the upland’s graceful swell ; 

While answering through the vale was heard 
Each distant heifer’s tinkling bell. 

Hail, greenwood shades, that, stretching 
Defy e’en summer’s noontide power. 

When August in his burning car 
. Withholds the clouds, withholds the shower. 

The deeptoned low from either hill, 

Down hazel aisles and arches green 

(The herd’s rude tracks from rill to rill). 
Roar’d, echoing through the cmlomn scene. 
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Prom my charm'd heart the numbera aprung, 
Though birda had ceaaed the choral lay ; 

I pour'd wild raptures from my tongue, 

And gave delicious tears their way. 

Then, ^ker shadows seeking still, 

Where human foot had seldom strayed, 

I read aloud to every hill 

Sweet Emma's love, "the Nut-brown maid." 

Shaking his matted mane on high, 

The gazing colt would raiao his head, • 

Or timorous doe would rushing fly, 

And leave to mo her grassy bed ; 

Whore, as the assure sky appeared 

Through bowers of ever Varying form, 
'Midst the deep gloom methought I heard 
The daring progress of the storm. 

How would each sweeping ponderous bough 
Bosist, when straight the whirlwind cleaves, 
Dashing in strengthening eddies through 
A roaring wilderness of leaves F 
How would the prone descending shower 
Prom the green canopy rebound P 
How would the lowland torrents pour P 
How deep the pealing thunder sound ? 

But peace was there : no lightnings blazed ; 

No clouds obscured the face of heaven ; 
Down each green opening whilo I gazed, 

My thoughts to homo and you were given. 
O, tender minds ! in life's gay mom, 

Some clouds must dim your coming day ; 
Yet bootless, pride and falsehood scorn, 

And peace like this shall cheer your way. 

Now, at the dark wood's stately side, 

Well pleased 1 mot the sun again ; 

Hero fleeting fancy travell'd wide ; 

My seat was destined to the main. 

For many an oak lay stretoli'd at length, 
Whoso trunks (with bark no longer sheathed) 
Hod reach’d their full meridian strength 
Before your father's father breathed ! 

Perhaps they’ll many a conflict bravo 
And many a dreadful storm defy ; 

Then, groaning o’er the adverse wave, 

Bring home the flag of victory. 

Go, then, proud oahs, wo meet no more I 
Go, grace the scenes to mo denied. 

The white cliffs round my native shore. 

And the loud ocean’s swelling tide. 

" Genius of the forest shades,” 

Sweet from the heights of thy domain, 
When the gray evening shadow fades, 

To view the country's golden grain ; 

To view the gleaming village spire 

'Midst distant groves unknown to mo — 
Groves that, grown bright in borrow'd fire, 
Bow o’er the peopled vales to thee. 

Where was thy elfin train, that play 

Bound Wake's huge oak, their favourite 
tree, 

Dancing the twilight hours away ? 

Why were they not revealed to me P ' 
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Yet, smiling fairies left behind, 

Affection brought you all to view ; 

To love and tenderness resigned, 

My heart heaved many a sigh fer you. 

When morning still unclouded rose, 

Befresh'd with sleep and joyous dreams. 

Where fruitful fields with woodlands close, 

I traced the births of various streams. 

From beds of clay,. here 'creeping rills. 

Unseen to parent Ouse, would steal ; 

Or, gashing from the northward hills, 

Would glitter through Tove's winding dale. 

But ah ! ye cooling springs, farewell ! 

Herds, I no more your freedom share ; 

But long my grateful tongue shall tell 
What brought your gazing stranger thero. 

** Genius of the forest shades,” 

Lend thy power, and lend thine ear ; 

But dreams still lengthen thy long glades, 
And bring thy peace and silence hero. 

Robert Bloomfield, — Bom 1766, Died 1823. 


1129.— DYING IN A POBEIGN LAND. 

The silver moon at midnight cold and still. 
Looks, sad and silent, o'er yon western hill ; 
While large and pale the ghostly structures 
grow, 

Bear’d on the confines of the world below. 

Is that dull sound the hum of Teviot's 
stream ? 

Is that blue light the moon's, or tomb-fire's 
gleam P 

By which a mouldering pile is faintly seen, 
The old deserted church of Hczeldean, 

Whore slept my fathers in their natal clay, 
Till Teviot's waters rolled their bones away ? 
Their feeble voices from the stream they 
raise — 

“ Bash youth ! unmindful of thy early days, 
Why didst thou quit the peasant's simple 
lotP 

Why didst thou leave the peasant's turf -built 
cot, 

The ancient graves where all thy fathers lie. 
And Teviot’s stream that long has murmur'd 
by P 

And we — when death so long has closed our 
eyes. 

How wilt thou bid us from the dust arise. 
And bear our mouldering bones across the 
main. 

From vales that knew our lives devoid of 
stain ? 

Bash youth ! beware, thy home-bred virluos 
save. 

And sweetly sleep m thy paternal grave." 

John Lcydvn,-^JBom 1775, DtHf f SIX. 
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1130.— SONNET ON SABBATH MORN. 

With silent awe I hail the sacred mom, 

That scarcely wakes while all the fieldh ore 
stiQ; 

A soothinir calm on every breeze is borne, 

A graver murmur echoes from the hill, 

And softer sings the linnet from the thorn ; 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 

Hail, light serene ! hail, snored Sabbath morn ! 
The sky a placid yellow lustre throws ; 

The gales that lately sigh’d along the grove 
Have hushed thoir drowsy wings in dead 
repose ; 

The hovering rack of clouds forgets to move : 
So soft the day when the first mom arose ! 

John Leyden, — Bom 1775, Died 1811. 


1131.— ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD 
COIN. 

Slave of the dark and dirty mine 1 
What vanity has brought thee here ? 

How can!! love to ace thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear ? 
The tout-ropes flapping lone I hoar 
For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 

The jackal’s shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont to cheer. 

By Chorical’s dark wandering streams, 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams 
Of Teviot loved while still a child, 

Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 

Where loves of youth and friendships smiled, 
Uncursod by thee, vile yellow slave ! 

Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade ! 

The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime. 
That once so bright on fancy played, 

Revives no more in after-time. 

Far from my sacred natal clime, 

I haste to an untimely grave ; 

The daring thoughts that soar’d sublime 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 

Slave of the mine I thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear. 

A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widowed heart to cheer : 

Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 

That once were guiding stars to mine ; 

Her fond heart throbs with many a fear ! 

I oonnot bear to see thee shine. 

For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

T left a heart that loved me true ! 

1 cross* d the tedious ocean-wave. 

To roam in olimes unkihd and new. 


The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart ; the grave 
Dark and untimely met my view — 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 

Ha ! oom'st thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banished heart forlorn, 

Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death was bomo P 
From love, from friendship, country, tom. 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey ; 

Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn ! 

Go mix thee with thy kindred clay ! 

JohAi Leyden, — Bom 1775, Died 1811. 


1132.— THE MERMAID. 

On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the mountain bee ! 

How softly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea ! 

But softer floating o'er the deep, 

The Mermaid’s sweet sea-soothing lay, 

That charm’d the dancing waves to sloop. 
Before the bark of Colonsay. 

Aloft the purple pennons wave, 

As, parting gay from Crinan’s shore, 

From Morvon’s wars, the seamen bravo 
Thoir gallant chieftain homeward boro. 

In youth’s gay bloom, the bravo Mocphail 
Still blamed the lingering bark’s delay ; 

For her ho chid the flagging sail. 

The lovely maid of Colonsay. 

** And raise,” ho cried, “ the song of love. 
The maiden sung with tearful smile, 

When first, o’er Jura’s hills to rove, 

We loft afar the lonely isle ! ” 

“ When on this ring of ruby rod 

Shall die,” she said, “the crimson hue, 

Enow that thy favourite fair is dead, 

Or proves to thee and love untrue.” 

Now, lightly poised, the rising oar 
Disperses wide the foamy spray, 

And echoing far o’er Crinan’s shore, 
Resounds the song of Colonsay. 

« Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

Softly rustle through the soil ! 

Soothe to rest the furrowy seas, 

^ Before my love, sweet western gale ! 

Where the wave is ting^ with red, 

And the .russet sea-l^ves grow, . 

Mariners, with prudent dread, 

Shun the shelving reef s bdiW. 
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As yon pass throa^rli Jora’a sound, 
l^nd your course by Scarba’s shore ; 
Shun, O shun, the gulf profound, 

Where Corrievreokiu’s surges roar ! 

If from that unbottom’d deep, 

With wrinkled form and wreathed train, 
O’er the verge of Scarba’s steep, 

The^ sea-snake heave his snowy mane, 

TJnwarp, unwind his oozy coils. 

Sea-green sisters of the main, 

And in the gulf where ocean boils, 

The unwieldy wallowing monster chain. 

Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

Softly rustle through the sail ! 

Soothe to rest the furrow’d seas, 

Ikifore my love, sweet western gale ! ” 

Tl: IS all to soothe the chieftain’s wo, 
h’ar from the maid he loved so dear, 

Thu song arose, so soft and slow, 

He seem’d her parting sigh to hear. 

The lonely dock ho paces o’er. 

Impatient for the rising day, 

And still from Crinon’s moonlight shore, 

Ho turns his eyes to Colonsay. 

The moonbeams crisp the curling surge. 
That streaks with foam the ocean green ; 
While forward still the rowers urge 
Their course, a female form was seen. 

That sea-maid’s form, of i)oarly light, 

Was whiter than the downy spray, 

And round her bosom, heaving briglit. 

Her glossy yellow ringlets play. 

Borne on a foamy crested wave, 

She reached amain the bounding prow, 
Then clasping fast the chieftain bravo, 

She, plunging, sought the deep below. 

Ah ! long beside thy foign^d bier, 

The monks the prayer of death shall say, 
And long for thee, the fruitless tear, 

Shull weep the maid of Colonsay ! 

But downward like a powerless corse, 

The eddying waves the chieftain bear ; 

He only hoard the moaning hoarse 
Of waters murmuring in his ear. 

The murmurs sink by slow degrees, 

No more the waters round Um rave ; 
Lull’d by the musio of the seas. 

He lies within a coral cave. 

In dreamy mood-xeolinos he long, 

Nor dares his tranced eyes unclose, 

Till, warbling wild, the sea-maid’s song 
For in the orysW oavern rose. 

Soft as that harp’s unseen control. 

In morning dreams which lovers hear, 
Whose strains steal sweetly o’or the soul, 
But never roach the waldng oar. 
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As sunbeams through the tepid air. 

When clouds dissolve the dews unseen, 
Smile on the flowers that bloom more fair, 
And fields that glow with livelier green — 

So melting soft the music fell ; 

It seem’d to soothe the fluttering spray — 

“ Say, heard* st thou not those wild notes swell? 
Ah ! ’tia the song of Colonsay.” 

Like one that front a fearful dream 
Awakes, t-ho morning light to view, 

And joys to see the pnrplo beam, 

Yot fears to find the vision true, 

Ho heard that strain, so wildly sweet. 

Which bade his torpid languor fly ; 

He fear’d some spell had bound his feet. 

And hardly dared his limbs to try. 

“ This yellow sand, this sparry cave, 

Shall bend thy soul to beauty’s sway ; 
Can’st thou the maiden of the wave 
Compare to her of Colcnsay ? ” 

Boused by that voice of silver sound. 

From the i>aved floor ho lightly sprung, 
And glancing wild his eyes ai’ouiid 

Whore the fair nymph her tresses wrong, 

No form he saw of mortal mould ; 

It shone like ocean’s snowy foam ; 

Her ringlets waved in living gold; 

Her mirror crystal, pearl the comb. 

Her pearly comb the siren took, 

And careless bound her tresses wild ; 

Still o’er the mirror stole her look. 

As on the wondering youth she smiled. 

Like music from the greenwood tree, 

Again she raised the melting lay ; 

** Fair warrior, wilt thou dwell with me, 

And leave the maid of Colonsay ? 

Fair is the crystal hall for mo 

With rubles and with emeralds set ; 

And sweet the musio of the sea 

Shall sing, when we for love ore mot. 

How sweet to dance with gliding foot 
Along tho level tide so green, 

Bosponsivo to tho cadence sweet 

That breathes along the moonlight scene ! 

And soft the musio of the main 

Bings from tho motley tortoise-shell, 

While moonbeams o’er the watery plain 
Seem trembling in its fitful swell. 

How sweet,, when billows heave their head, 
And shake their snowy crests on high, 
Serene in Ocean’s sapphire-bed 

Beneath the tumbling surge to lie > 

To trace, with tranquil step, the deep, 

Where i>early drops of frozen dew 
In concave shells unconscious sleep, . 

Or shine with lustre, silvery blM ! 
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Then all the summer snn, from far, 

Pour throag:h the wave a softer ray ; 

While diamonds in a bowet of spar, 

At eve shoJH shed a brighter day. 

Nop stormy wind, nor wintry gale, 

That o’er the angry ocean sweep. 

Shall e’er our coral groves assail, 

Calm in the bosom of the deep. 

Through the green meads beneath the sea. 
Enamour’d we shall fondly stray — 

Then, gentle warrior, dwell with me. 

And leave the maid of Colon.say ! ” 

“ ^ough bright thy locks of glistening gold, 
. Pair maiden of the foamy main I 
Thy life-blood is the water cold, 

While mine beats high in eveiy vein : 

If I, beneath thy sparry cave, 

Should in thy snowy arms recline, 
Inconstant as the restless wave. 

My heart would grow as cold as thine.'’ 

As cygnet down, proud s well’d her breast, 
Her eye confess’d the iiearly tear : 

His hand she to lier bosom press’d, 

“ Is tli^ro no heart for rax:)turo liere ? 

Those limbs, sj^rung from the lucid sea, 

Docs no warm blood their currents fill, 

No heart-pulse riot, wihl and free, 

To joy, to love’s delicious thrill ? ” 

** Though all the splendour of the sen 
Around thy faultless beauty si line, 

That heart, that riots wild and free, 

Can hold no sympathy with mine. 

These sparkling eyes, so wild and gay, 

They swim hot in the light of love ; 

The beauteous maid of Colonsay, 

Her eyes are milder than the dove ! 

E’en now, within the lonely isle, 

Her eyes are dim with tears for mo ; 

And canst thou think that siren smile 
Can lure my soul to dwell with thee ? ” 

An oozy film her limbs o’erspread, 

Unfolds in length lier scaly train ; 

She toss’d in proud disdain her hood. 

And lash’d with webbed fin the main. 

Dwell here olono ! ” the Mermaid cried, 

“ And view far off the sca-n3rmph3 play 
The prison-wall, the azure tide, 

Shall bar thy steps from Colonsay. 

Whene’er, like ocean’s scaly brood, 

1 cleave with rapid fin the wave, 

Far from the daughter of the fiood, 

Conceal thee in this coral cave. 

I feel my former soul return. 

It kindles at thy cold dis^in ; 

And has a mortal dared to spurn 

A darter of the fooSny main! ” 

« 


She fled, around the ciystal eare 

The rolling waves resume their road ; 

On the brood portal idly rave, 

But enter not the nymph’s abode. 

And many a weary night went by» 

As in the lonely cave ho lay ; 

And many a sun roll’d through the sky* 

And pour’d its beams on Colonsay. • 

And 6ft beneath the silver moon 
Ho hoard afar the Mermaid sing ; 

And oft to many a meting tune, 

The shell-form’ d lyros of ocean ring. 

And wlion the moon went down the sky. 

Still rose, in dreams, his native plain. 

And oft he thonght his lovo was by, 

And charm’d' him with some tender strain ; 

And heart-sick, oft he waked to weep, 

When ceased that voice of silver sound. 
And thought to pliingo him in the deep 
That wall’d his crystal cavern round. 

But still the ring, of ruby rod, 

Betain’d its vivid crimson hue, 

And each despairing accent fled. 

To find his gentle lovo so true. 

When seven long lonely months wore gone, 
The Mermaid to liis cavern came, 

No more misshapen from the zone, 

But like a maid of mortal frame. 

“ O give to mo that ruby ring, 

That on thy finger glances gay, 

And thou slialt hear the Mermaid sing 
The song thou lovest of Colonsay.” 

“ This ruby ring, of crimson grain, 

Shall on thy finger glitter gay, 

If thou wilt bear mo through the main 
Again to visit Colonsay.” 

“ Except thou quit thy former love, 

Content to dwell for aye with me, 

Thy scorn my finny frames miglit move 
To tear thy limbs amid the sea.” 

“ Then bear mo swift along the main. 

The lonely isle again to see, 

And when I hero return again, 

I plight my faith to dwell with thee.” 

An oozy film her limbs o’orsproad, 

While slow unfolds her scaly train ; 

With gluey fangs her hands were clod ; 

She lash’d %vith webbed fin the main. 

Ho grasps the Mermaid’s scaly sidea. 

As with broad fin she oars her way 
Beneath the silent moon she glides, 

That sweetly sleeps on Colonsay. 

Proud swells her heart ! she deems at last 
To lure him with her silver tongue. 

And, as the shelving rooks she fkuBs’d, 

She raised her voice, and sweetly sung. 
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In softer, sweeter strains she sung, 

Slow gliding o’er the moonlight bay, 

When light to land the chieftain sprang, 

To ha^ the maid of Colonsay. 

O sad the Mermaid’s gay notes fell. 

And sadly sink remote at sea ! 

So sadly mourns the writhed shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea. 

And ever as the year returns. 

The charm-bound sailors know the day ; 

For sadly still the Mermaid mourns 
The lovely chief of Colonsay. 

John Leyden, — Bom 1775, I>ied 1811. 


IJ33.— TO lANTHE. 

Again, sweet siren, breathe again 
That deep, pathetic, powerful strain, 
Whose melting tones of tender woo 
Fall soft as evening’s summer dew. 

That bathos the pinks and harebells blue 
Which in the voles of Teviot blow. 

Such was the song that soothed to rest. 

Far in the Crreen Isle of the west. 

The Celtic warrior’s parted shade; 

Siioh are the lonely sounds that sweep 
O’er the blue bosom of the deep, 

When shipwreck’d mariners are laid. 

Ah 1 sure as Hindu legends toll. 

When music’s tones the bosom swell. 

The scenes, of former life return ; 

Ere, sunk beneath the morning star, 

Wo loft our parent climes afar, 

Immur’d in mortal forms to mourn. 

Or if, os ancient sagos ween, 

Departed spirits, half unseen. 

Can mingle with the mortal throng, 

’Tis when from heart to heart wo roll 
The deep-toned musio of the soul. 

That warbles in our Scottish song. 

I hoar, 1 hear, with awful dread. 

The plaintive musio of the dead t 
They leave the amber fields of day : 

Soft as the oadence of the wave, 

That murmurs round the mermaid’s grave. 
They mingle in the magio lay. 

« * • * 

Sweet sounds ! that oft have soothed to rest 
Tlie sorrows of my guileless breast, 

And charm’d away mine infant tears : 
Fond memory shall your strokia repeat. 
Like distant echoes, doubly sweet, 

That in the wild the traveller hoars. 

And thus the exil’d Scotian maid. 

By fond alluring love betray’d 

To visit Syria’s date-orown’d shore. 


In plaintivu strains that soothed despair, 
Did BothwoU’s banks that .bloom so fair,” 
And scones of early youth, deplore. 

Soft syren ! whoso enchanting strain 
Floats wildly round my raptur’d brain, 

I bid your pleasing haunts adieu ! 

Yet, fabling fancy oft shall lead 
My footsteps to the silver Tweed, 

Through scenos that I no more must view. 

John Leyden, — Bom 1775, Vied 1811. 


1134.— ODE TO THE EVENING STAB. 

How sweet thy modest light to view. 

Fair Star, to love and lovers dear ! 

While trembling on the falling dew. 

Like beauty shining through a tear. 

Or, hanging o’er that mirror-stream. 

To mark that image trembling there, 

Thou Bcom’st to smile with softer gleam. 

To see thy lovely face so fair. 

Though, blazing o’er the nrcli of night, 

The moon thy timid beams outshine, 

As far as thine each starry liglit ; — 

Her rays can never vie with thine. 

Thine are the soft enchanting hours, 

When twilight lingers on the plain, 

And whiRX)ors to the closing flowers 
That soon the sun will rise again. 

Thine is the breeze that, murmuring bland 
As music, wafts the lover’s sigh, 

And bids the yielding heart expand 
In love’s delicious ecstasy. 

Fair Star ! though I bo doom’d to prove 
That rapture’s tears are mixed with pain, 

Ah, still I feel ’tis sweet to love ! 

But sweeter to be loved again. 

John Leyden,^Bom 1775, Vied 1811. 


1135.— SCOTLAND. 

Land of my fathers I — ^though no mangrove 
here 

O’er thy blue streams her flexile branches rear; 
Nor Boidy palm her finger’d scions shoot ; 

Nor loseious g^uava wave her yellow fruit ; 
Nor golden apples glimmer from the tree ; — 
Land of dork heaths and mounta^s, thou art 
free ! 

Untainted 3ret, thy strew, fair Teviot ! mas, 
With unatoned blo^ of Qaanbrn’e sons: 
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No drooping riave, with spirit bow’d to toil, 
Grows, ihce the weed, self-rooPted to the soil, 
Nor cringing Tassal on these pansied meads 
Is bought and barter’d, as the flock ho feeds. 
Free as the lark that carols o’er his head, 

At dawn the healthy ploughman leaves his bed. 
Binds to the yoke his sturdy steers with care, 
Aiyi, whistling loud, directs the mining share : 
Free as his lord, the peasant treads the plain, 
And heaps his harvest on the groaning wain ; 
Proud of his laws, tenacious of his right. 

And vain^of Scotia’s old nneonquer’d might. 

John Leyden, — Born 1775, Died 1811. 


1136 .— THE TAB FOR ALL WEATHERS. 

I sail’d from the Downs in the “ Nancy,” 

My jib how she smack’d tlirough the breeze ! 
She’s a vessel as tight to my fancy 
As over sail’d on the salt seas. 

So adieu to the white cliffs of Britain, 

Our girls and onr dear native shore ! 

For if some hard rock wo should split on. 

Wo shall never see them any more. 

But sailbrs wore bom for all weathers, 

Great guns let it blow, high or low, 

Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 

And where the gale drives wo must go. 

"ViTien we enter’d the Straits of Gibraltar 
I verily thought she’d have sunk, 

For the wind began so for to alter, 

She yaw’d just as tho’ she was drunk. 

The squall tore the mainsail to shivers, 

Helm a- weather, tho hoarse boatswain cries; 
Brace tho foresail athwart, see she quivers, 
As through the rough tempest she flies. 

But sailors wore bom for all weathers, 

Great guns let it blow, high or low. 

Our doty keeps us to our tethers, 

And whore the gale drives we must go. 

Tho storm came on thicker and faster. 

As black just as pitch was the sky. 

When truly a doleful disaster 
Befol throe poor sailors and I. 

Ben Buntline, Sam Shroud, and Dick Handsoil, 
By a blast that came furious and hard. 

Just while wo wore furling the mainsail. 

Wore every soul swept from the yard. 

But sailors were bom for all weathers. 

Great guns let it blow, high or low, 

Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 

And where the gale drives we must go. 

Poor Ben, Sam, and Dick cried peccavi. 

As for 1, at the risk of my neck. 

While they sank down in peace to old Dtfvy, 
Caught a rope, and so landed on deck. 

Well, what woifld you haye P Wo were stranded. 
And out of a flne jolly crew 
Of three hundred that sail’d^ never landed 
But I and, I think, twenty-two. 


But sailors were bom for all weathers. 

Great guns let it blow, high or low, 

Our duty keeps us to onr tethers, 

And where the gale drives we must go'. 

Charles Dibdin,—Bom 1745, Died 1814. 


1137 .—SIR SIDNEY SMITH. ^ 

Gentlefolks, in my time, I’ve made many a 
rhyme, 

But the song L now trouble you with 

Lays some claim to applause, and you’ll 
grant it, because 

The subject’s Sir Sidney Smith, it is ; 

The subject’s Sir Sidney Smith. 

We all know Sir Sidney, a man of such kidney. 

He’d fight every foe lie could meet ; 

Give him one ship or two, and without more 
ado, 

He’d engage if ho met a whole fleet, ho 
would ; 

He’d engage if ho met a whole fleet. 

Thus ho took, every day, all that came in his 
way, 

Till fortune, that changeable elf. 

Order’d accidents so, that, while taking tho 
foe, 

Sir Sidney got taken himself, ho did ; 

Sir Sidney got taken himself. 

His captors, right glad of tho prize they now 
had, 

Rejected each offer wo bid, 

And swore ho should stay, lock’d up till 
doomsday, 

But he swore he’d bo bang’d if he did, ho 
did; 

But he swore he’d bo bang’d, if ho did. 

So Sir Sid got away, and his gaoler next day 

Cried " Sacr 6 , (liable, morbleu I 

Mon prisonnier ’scape, I ’avo got in von scrape, 

And I fear I must run away, t(X>, I must ; 

I fear I must run away too.” 

Charles Dibdin, — Bom 1745, Died 1814. 


1138 .— LOVE AND GLORY. 

Young Henry was as bravo a youth 
As ever graced a gallant story ; 

And Jane was fair as lovely truth, 

She sigh’d for Love, and he for Gloiy 1 

With her his faith he meant to plight, 
And told her many a gallant ato^ ; 
Till war, their coming joya to blight, 
Coll’d him away from Lo^e to Glory ! 
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Toang Henry mot the foe with pride ; 

Jane follow’d, fought I ah, hapless story I 
In man’s attire, by Henry's side, 

She died for Love, and he for Glory. 

Cha/rLca DihdUn, — Bom 1745, Died 1814. 


1 139.— NONGTONGPAW. 

John Bull for pastime took a prance. 

Some time ago, to peep at France ; 

To talk of sciences and arts, 

And knowledge gain’d in foreign part^. 
Monsieur, obsoquious, hoard him speak. 

And answer’d John in heathen Greek : 

To all ho ask’d, ’bout all be saw, 

*Twas, “ Monsieur, jo vouh n’eutonds pas.” 

John, to the Palais-Hoyal come. 

Its splendour almost struck him dumb. 

“ I say, whose house is that there hero ?” 

“ House ! Jo vous ii’ontonds pas, Monsieur.” 
What, Nongtongpaw again 1 ” cries John ; 
lliis fellow is some mighty Don : 

No doubt lie’s plenty for the maw, 

I’ll breakfast with this Nongtongpaw.’' 

John saw VorsailleH from Marly’s height. 

And cried, astonihh’d at the sight, 

“ Whoso toe estate is that there hero ?” 

“ State ! Jo vous n’ontonds pas. Monsieur.” 

His P what, the land and houses too P 
The fellow's richer than a Jew : 

On everything he lays his claw ! 

1 shoidd liko to dine with Nongtongpaw.” 

Next tripping came a courtly fair, 

John cried, ont^hantod with her air, 

“ What lovolj' wench is that there hero P” 

" Ventoh ! Jo vous n'onteiids pas, Monsieur.” 
“ What, he again P Upon my life ! 

A palace, lands, and thou a wife 
Sir Joshua might delight to draw : 

I should liko to sup with Nongtongpaw.” 

“ But hold ! whoso funeral’s that P” cries John. 
“ Je vous n’ontonds pas.” — “ What, is he gone P 
Wealth, fame, and beauty could nol save 
Poor Nongtongpaw then from the grave ! 

His race is run, his game is up, — 

I*d with him breakfast, dine and sup ; 

But since ho chooses to withdraw, 

Good night t’ ye, Mounseer Nongtongpaw !” 

Charles Dihdm. — Bom 1745, Died 1814. 


1 x 40 .— TOM BOWLING. 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
Tto darUng of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling. 
For death has broaohL*d him to. 


His form was of the manliest beauiy, 

His hea^ was kind and soft. 

Faithful, below, he did his duty. 

But now he’s gone aloft. 

Tom never from his word departed. 

His virtues were so rare, 

His friends wore many and true-hearted. 
His Poll was kind and fair : 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly, 

Ah, many’s the time and oft ! 

But mirth is turn'd to melancholy. 

For Tom is gone aloft. 

Yet Hhidl poor Tom tod pleasant w^eather. 
When He, who all commands. 

Shall give, to call life’s crow together. 

The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kings and tars dospatcho'S, 
In vain Tom’s life has doff’d. 

For, though his body’s under hatches. 

His sold is gone aloft. 

Charles Dihdin. — Bom 1745, Died 1814. 


1141 .— THE GRAVE OP ANNA, 

1 wish I was where Anna lies, 

For 1 am sick of lingering here ; 

And every hour affection cries, 

Go and partake her humble bier. 

I wish I could ! For when she died, 

I lost my oil ; and life has proved 

Since that sa<l hour a dreary void ; 

A waste unlovely and unloved. 

But who, when I am turn’d to clay. 

Shall duly to her grave ro})air, 

And pluck the ragged moss away, 

And weeds that have “no business there?” 

And who with pious hand shall bring 

The flowers she cherish’d, snow-drops cold. 

And violets that unheeded 8 i)ring 
To scatter o’er her hallow’d mould P 

And who, while memory loves to dwell 
Upon her name for ever dear, 

Shall feel his heart with passion swell, 

And pour the bitter, bitter tear P 

I did it ; and would fate allow. 

Should visit still, should still deplore-— 

But health and strength have left mo now. 
And I, alas ! can weep no more. 

Take then, sweet maid ! this simple strain. 
The last I offer at thy shrine ; 

Thy grave must then undock’d remain, 

And all thy memory fade with mine. 

And can thy soft perstiasive look,^ 

Thy voice that might with mtudo vie,. 

Thy air that every gaser took. 

Thy matchless eloquence of qyo ; 
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Thy spirits frolicsome as good> 
lliy courage by no ills dismay’d. 

Thy patience by no wrongs subdued, 

^y gay good-humour, con they fade ? ' 

I^erhaps — ^but sorrow dims my eye ; 

Cold turf which 1 no more must view. 

Dear name which 1 no more must sigh, 

A long, a last, a sad adieu ! 

William Gifford, — Bom 1756, Died 1826. 


1142.— GREENWICH HILL. 

Though clouds obscured the morning hour. 
And keen and eager blew the blast, 

And drizzling fell the clieorless shower, 

As, doubtful, to the skiif wo pass'd : 

All soon, propitious to our prayer, 

Gave promise of a brighter day ; 

The clouds dispersed in purer air, 

The blasts in zephyrs died away. 

So have wo, love, a day enjoy'd, 

On whicli wo both — and yet, who knows ?— 
May dwell with pleasure unalloy’d, 

And dread no thorn beneath the rose. 

How pleasant, from that dome-crown' d hill, 
To view the varied scene below, 

Woods, ships, and spires, and, lovelier still, 
The circling Thames majestic flow I 

How sweet, as indolently laid, 

We overhung that long-drawn dale. 

To watch the chequer’d light and shade 
That glanced upon the shifting soil ! 

And when the shadow's rapid growth 
Proclaim’d the noon-tide hour expired, 

And, though unwearied, “ nothing loath," 

We to our simple meal retired ; 

The sportive wile, the blameless jest, 

The careless mind's spontaneous flow, 

Gave to that simple meal a zest 
Which richer tables may not know. 

The babe that on the mother’s breast 
Has toy'd and wanton’d for awhile, 

And, sinking in unconscious rest, 

Lroks up to catch a parting smile ; 

Feels less assured than thou, dear nwd. 
When, ere thy ruby lips could part 
(As dose to mine thy cheek was laid). 

Thine eyes had open’d all thy heazt. 

Then, then I mark’d the chasten’d joy 
That lightly o’er thy features stole. 

From vows repaid (my sweet employ), 

'From truth, from innoc^oe of soul : 


While every word dropt on my ear 
So soft (and yet it seem’d to thrill). 

So sweet that ’twas a heavmi to hear. 

And e’en thy pause had musio still. 

And O ! how like a fairy dream 
To gaze in silence on the tide, 

While soft and warm the sunny gleam 
Slept on the glassy surface wide t 

And many a thought of fancy bred, 

Wild, soothing, tender, undofluod, 

Play'd lightly round the heart, and sheCi 
Delicious languor o'er the mind. 

So hours like moments wing'd their flig^-., 

Till now the boatmen on the shore, 
Impatient of the waning light, 

Recall'd us by the dashing oar. 

Well, Anna, many days like this 
I cannot, must not hope to share , 

For I have found an hour of bliss 
Still follow'd by an ago of care. 

Yet oft when memory intervenes — 

But you, dear maid, bo happy still, 

Nor e’er regret, midst fairer scones, 

The day wo pass'd on Greenwich Hill. 

William 0%fford,-^Bom 1756, Died 1826. 


1143.— TO A TUFT OP EARLY VIOLETS. 

Sweet flowers ! that from your humble beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rise, 

And trust your unprotected heads 
To cold Aquarius' watery skies ; 

Retire, retire ! these tepid airs 
Are not the gonial brood of May ; 

That Sun with light malignant glares, 

And flatters only to betray. 

Stem winter’s reign is not yet past — 

Lo ! while your buds prepare to blow. 

On icy pinions comes the blast. 

And nips your root, and lays you low. 

Alas, for such ungentle doom ! 

But I will shield you, and supply 

A kindlier soil on which to bloom, 

A nobler bed on which to die. 

Come then, ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your crest 

And drawn your balmiest sweets away ; 

O come, and grace my Anna’s breast. 

Ye droop, fond flowers I but, did ye Imow 
What worth, what goodness there reside, 

Your cups with livelieet tints would glow, 
And spread their leaves with ecihsoious 
pride; ^ 
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For there hae liberal natare join’d 
Her riohea to the stores of art. 

And added to the vigorous mind 
The soft, the sympathizing heart. 

Come then, ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 
And «1rawn your balmiest sweets away; 

O come, and grace my Anna’s breast. 

O ! I should think — that fragrant bed 
Might I but hope with you to share— 
Yea«3 of anxiety repaid 

By one short hour of transport there. 

bless’ d your lot, ye there shall live 
Your little day ; and when ye die, 

Sweet flowers ! the grateful Muse shall give 
A verso— the sorrowing maid a sigh. 

While I, alas f no tlistant date, 

Mix wfth the dust from whence I came, 
Without a friend to weep my fate. 

Without a stone to tell my name. 

William Qifford, — Bom 1756, Died 1826. 


1144.— THE FBIEND OF HUMANITY 
AND THE KNIFE-GKINDEB. 

Fbibkd of Humanity. 

Needy K.nife*grindor ! whither are you going ? 
Bough is your road, your wheel is out of 
order ; 

Bleak blows the blast — ^your hat has got a 
hole in’t. 

So have your breeches ! 

Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proud 
ohos, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
Bond, what hard work ’tis crying all day, 
** Knives and 

Scissors to grind O ! ’’ 

Tell me. Knife-grinder, how came you to 
grind knives P 

Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 

Was it the squire, or parson of the parish, 
to the attorney ? 

Was it the squire, for killing of his game P 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 
to roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit P 

(Have you not road the Bights of Man, by 
Tom Paine?) 

Drops of oompassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Bea^ to fall, as soon as yon have told your 
Pitifal story. 


Knxfe-Gbxndbb. 

Story ! God bless you 1 I have none to tell, 
sir;’ 

Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, ^ 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, 
wore 

Tom in a scuffle. 

Constables came up for to take mo into 
Custody ; they took* me before the justice ; 
Justice Oldmixon put mo in the parish- 

Stocks for a vagrant. 

I should be glad to drink your honour’ a health 
in 

A pot of beer, if you will give mo sixpence 5 
But for my part, 1 never love to meddle 
With politics, sir. 

Friend op Humanity. 

I give thoo sixpence ! 1 will see thee d - ; ■■■ d 
first—— 

Wretch whom no senso of wrongs can rouse 
to vengeance — 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast I 

George Canning* — Bom 1770, *Dicd 1827. 


1145.— SONG BY BOGEBO IN “THE 
EOVEBS.” 

Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 

I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
nivorsity of Gottingen. 

Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue. 
Which once my love sat knotting in — 

Alas, Matilda then was true ! 

At least I thought so at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
nivorsity of Gottingen. 

Barbs 1 4>arbB ! alas ! how swift yon flew, 
Her neat post-wagon trotting in ! 

Ye bore Matilda from my view; 

Forlorn I languish’d at the IJ- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
nivorsity of Gottin^n. 

This faded form ! this pallid hue ! 

This blood my veins is clotting in. 

My years are many — ^they were few ^ 

yhien first I enter’d at Ihe U« 

niversi^ cH €k>ttingexi, 
xdversity of Gottingen. 
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There first for thee my passion grew, 

Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingon ! 

Thou wast the dilughter of my Tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 

nivorSity of (Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu. 

That kings and priests are plotting in : 

Here doom’d to starve on water gru- 
el, never shall 1 see the U- 

nivorsityof Gottingen, 
niversityof Gottingen. 

George Canning. — Bom 1770, Divd 1827. 


1146 .— LINES ON THEtlEATH OF HIS 
ELDEST SON. 

Though short thy span, Gotl’s iinimpeach’d 
doorcos, 

Whicli made that shorten’d si)an one long 
disease ; 

Yet, merciful in chastening, gave tlioo scope 

For mild redeeming virtues, faith and hope, 

Meek resignation, pious charity ; 

And, since this world was not the world for 
thee, 

Far from thy path removed, witli partial 
care, 

Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure’s flowery 
snare ; 

Bade earth’s temptations pass thee harmless 

I'y. 

And fix’d on Heaven thine unreverted eye 1 

Oh ! mark’d from birth, and nurtured for the 
skies ! 

In yoiitli, with more than learning’s wisdom 
wise ! 

As sainted martyrs, patient to endure ! 

Simple as un wean’d infancy, and pure ! 

Pure from all stain (save that of human clay. 

Which Christ’s atoning blood hath wash’d 
away) ! 

By mprt^ sufferings now no more oppress’d, 

Mount, sinless i^pirit, to thy destined rest f 

While I — reversed our nature’s kindlier 
doom — 

Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 
George Canning.^Bom 1770, DieiL 1827. 


1147 .— THE PILGRIMS AND THE PEAS- 

A brace of sinners, for no good, 

Were order’d to the Virgin Mary’s shrine. 
Who at Loretto dwelt in wax, stone, wood. 
And in a onrl’d white wig look’d wondrous 
finel 


Fifty long miles had these sad rogues to 
travel. 

With something in their shoes muoh worse 
than gravel : 

In short, their toes so gentle to. amuse, 

The priest had order’d peas into their shoes. 

A nostrum famous in old popish times 
Fop purifying souls that stunk with crimes, 

A sort of apostolic salt, 

That popish parsons for its powers exalt, 
Fop keeping souls of sinners sweet, 

Just as our kitchen salt keeps meat. 

The knaves set off on the same day, 

Peas in their shoes, to go and pray j 

But very different was their speed, I wot ; 
One of the sinners galloi)’d on, 
light as a bullet from a gun ; 

The other limp’d as if lie had been shot. 

One sawtho Virgin, soon xtcccavi cried ; 

Had \iM soul white wiLsli’d all so clever, 
When homo again ho nimbly hied, 

Made fit with saints above to live for over. 

In coming bock, however, let mo say. 

Ho met his brother rogue about half-way, 
Hobbling with outstretch’d hams and l>cnding 
knees, 

Cursing the souls and bodies of the peas ; 

His eyes in tears, his chocks and brow in 
sweat, 

Deep sympathising with his groaning feet. 

“ How now ! ” the light- toed whitewash’d 
pilgrim broke, 

“ You lazy lubber ! ” 

“ Confound it ! ” cried the t’other, “ ’tis no 
joke; 

My feet, once hard as any rock, 

Are now as soft as blubber. 

Excuse mo. Virgin Mary, that I swear : 

As for Loretto, 1 shall not get there ; 

No ! to the devil my sinful soul nui.«t go, 

For hang me if I ha’n’t lost every too I 

But, brother sinner, do explain 
How ’tis that you are not in pain — 

What power hath work’d a wonder for 
your toes — 

Whilst I, just like a snail, am crawling, 

Now swearing, now on saints devoutly bawling. 
Whilst not a rascal comes to case my 
woes ? 

How is’t that you con like a greyhound go, 
Merry as if nought had hapt)on’(1, bum ye F” 
“Why,” cried the other, grinning, “you 
must know, 

That just before I ventured on my joomey, 
To walk a little more at easeir « 

I took the liberty to boil 

Dr- Woleot. — Bom 1738, Died 1819- 
fiS 
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1148.— DB. JOHNSON’S STYLE. * 

I own I like not Johnson’s turgid style. 

That gives an inch the importwoe of a mile, 
Oasts of manure a wagon-load around, 

To raise a simple daisy from the ground ; 
Uplifts the club of Hercules— for what P 
To crush a butterfly or brain a gnat ; 

Creates a whirlwind from the earth, to draw 
A goose’s feather or exalt a straw; 

Sets wheels on wheels in motion— such a 
clatter 

To force up one poor nipperkin of water ; 

Bids ocean labour with tremendous roar. 

To heave a cockle-shell upon the shore ; 

Alike in every theme his pompous art, 
Heaven’s awful thunder or a rambling cart ! 

Dr. TFoicoi.— Bom 1738, UiocZ 1819. 


1149 — advice to LANDSCAPE 
PAINTERS. 

Whate’or you wish in landscape to excel, 
London ’s the very place to mar it ; 

Believe the oracles I tell, 

There’s very little landscape in a garret. 
'Whate’er the flocks of fleas you keep, 

"I’is badly copying thorn for goats and sheep ; 
And if you’ll take the poet’s honest word, 

A bug must niake a miserable bird. 

A rushlight in a bottle’s nook, or stick, 

HI represents the glorious orb of morn ; 
Nay, though it were a candle with a wick, 
,’Twould be a roiwosontativo forlorn. 

I think, too, that a man would bo a fool, 

For trees, to copy legs of a joint stool ; 

Or even by them to ropro.sont a stump : 
Also by broomsticks — which, though well ho 
rig 

Each with an old fox-colour* d wig. 

Must make a very poor autumnal clump. 

You’ll say, “ Ydt such ones oft a person sees 
In many an artist’s trees ; 

And in some iMintinga we have all behold 
Green baize hath surely sat for a green field : 
Bolsters for mountains, hills, and wheateii 
mows ; 

Oats for ram-goats, and ours for bulls and 
cows.” 

All this, my lads, I freely grant ; 

But bettor things from you I want. 

As Shakspeare says (a bard I much approve), 
** List, list ! oh, ^t \ if thou dost painting 
love.” 

Claude painted in the open air ! 

Therefore to Wales at onoo repair, 

Whore scenes of true magnifleenee you’ll 
find; 


Besides this great advantage— ?if in debt, 
You’ll have with creditors no tete-M^te ; 

So leave the buU-dog bailifiE’s all behind ; 
Who, hunt you with what noise they may, 
Must hunt for needles in a stack of hay. 

Dr, TFolcof.— Bam 1738, Died 1819. 


1150.— THE APPLE DUMPLINGS AND 
A KING. 

Once on a time, a monarch, tired with 
whooping. 

Whipping and spurring, 

Happy in worrying 
A poor defenceleis harmless buck 
(The horse and rider wot as muck), 

From his high consequence and wisdom 
stooping. 

Enter’d through curiosity a cot. 

Where sat a poor old woman and her pot. 

The wrinkled, blear-eyed, good old granny, 
In this same cot, illumed by many a 
cranny, 

Had finish’d apple dumplings for her pot : 

In tempting row the naked dumplings lay, 
When lo ! the monarch, in his usual way. 
Like lightning spoke, “ What's this ? what’s 
this ? what, what ? ” 

Then taking up a dumpling in his hand. 

His eyes with admiration did expand ; 

And oft did majesty the dumpling grapple : 
he cried, 

“ ’Tis monstrous, monstrous hard, indeed ! 
What makes it, pray, so hard ? ** The damo 
replied, 

Low curtsying, “ Please your majesty, the 
apple.*’ 

Very astonishing indeed ! strange thing ! ” 
(Turning the dumpling round) rejoin’d the 
king. 

’Tis most extraordinary, then, all this is — 
It beats Pinette’s conjuring all to pieces : 
Strange I should never of a dumpling dream ! 
But, goody, tell mo where, where, where’s the 
seam ? ” 

“ Sir, there’s no seam,”- quoth she ; “ I never 
know 

That folks jdid apple dumplings sew.” 

“ No ! ” cried the staring monarch with a grin ; 
” How, how the devil got the apple in ? ” 

On which the damo the carious scheme re- 
veal’d 

By which the apple lay . so sly conceal’d, 

•Which made the Solomon of Britain start ; 
Who to the palace witii full spt^, repair’d, 
And queen and princesses se beauteous scared 
All with the wonders of ^ dnmpling art. 
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Thera did he labour one whole week to show 
The wisdom of an apple-dumpling maker ; 
And, lo ! so deep was majesty in dough, 

The palace seom*d<the lodging of a baker ! 

Dr. Wolcot. — Bom 1738, Died 1819. 


iiSi.— WHITBBEAD’S BBEWEEY 
VISITED BY THEIB MAJESTIES. 

Full of the art of browing beer, 

The monarch heard of Whitbread’s fame ; 
Quoth he unto the queen, “My dear, my 
dear, 

Whitbread hath got a marvellous gpreat 
name. 

Charly, we must, must, must see Whitbread 
brew — 

Bioh as us, Charly, richer than a Jew. 

Shame, shame wo have not yet his brewhouse 
seen ! ** 

Thus sweetly said the king unto the queen. 

Bed hot v^th novelty’s delightful rage. 

To Mister Whitbread forth he sent a page. 

To say that majesty proposed to view. 

With thirst of wondrous knowledge deep 
inflamed, 

His vats, and tubs, and hops, and hogsheads 
famed. 

And learn the noblo secret how to brew. 

Of such undroamt-of honour proud, 

Most rev’rontly the brewer bow’d ; 

So humbly (so the humble story goes). 

He touch’d e’en terra firma with his nose ; 

Then said unto the page, hight Billy Bamus, 

“ Happy are w'e that our great king should 
name us 

As worthy unto majesty to show 
How we poor Chiswell people brew.” 

Away sprung Billy Bamus quick as thought : 
To majesty the welcome tidings brought. 

How Whitbread staring stood l^e any 
stake, 

And trembled ; then the civil things he said ; 
On which the king did smile and nod his 
head ; 

For monarchs like to see their subjects 
quake ; 

'Such horrors unto kings most pleasant are, 
Proelfdming reverence and humility ; 

High thoughts, too, all these shaking fits 
declare. 

Of ku^ly grandeur and great capability ! 

People of worship, wealth, and birth, 

Xiook on the humbler sons of e%rth, 

Indeed in a most hnmbld lighl^ €k)d knows! 


High stations are like Dover's to we^ng,o3i£Eis, 
Where ships below appear like little sl^s. 
The people walldng on the strand like 
crows. 

Muse, sing the stir that happy Whitbread 
made : 

Poor gentleman ! most terribly afraid 
Ho should not charm enough his guests 
divine. 

Ho gave his maids new aprons, gowns, and 
smocks ; 

And lo 1 two hundred pounds wore spent in 
frocks, 

To make the apprentices and draymen fine : 
Busy as horses in a field of clover, 

Dogs, cats, and chairs, and stools, were 
tumbled over, 

Amidst the Whitbro^ rout of preparation. 

To treat the lofty ruler of the nation. 

Now moved king, queen, and princesses so 
grand, 

To visit tho first brewer in the land ; 

Who BomotimcK swills his beer and grinds his 
moat 

In a snug comer, christen’d Chiswell Street ;• 
But oftener, charm’d with fashionable air. 
Amidst the gaudy great of Portmon Square. ' 

Lord Aylesbury, and Denbigh’s lord also, 

His Grace the Duke of Montague likewise. 
With Lady Harcourt join’d the rareo show. 
And fix’d all Smithfield’s wond’ring eyes : 
For lo! a greater show ne’er graced those 
quarters. 

Since Mary roasted, just like crab.s, the 
martyrs. 

Thus was the brewhouse fill’d with gabbling 
noise, 

Whilst draymen, and the brewer’s boys, 
Devour’d the questions that the king did 
ask ; 

In different parties wore they storing scon, 
Wond’ring to think they saw a king and 
queen ! 

Behind a tub wore some, and some behind 
a cask. 

Some draymen forced themselves (a pretty 
luncheon) 

Into the mouth of many a gaping puncheon : 
And through the bung-hole wink’d with 
curious eye, 

To view and be assured what sort of things 
Wore princesses, and queens, and kings. 

For whoso most lofty station thousands 
sigh ! ' 

And lo ! of all the gaping puncheon clan, 

Few were the mouths that had not got a 
man; , 

Now majesty into a pump so deep 
Did with an opera-glass so oorioas peep : 
Examining with care each wondxons matter 
That bronght up water ! 

58 ♦ . 



Db. Wolcot.] 


WHITBBEAD’S BBBWBBY. 


Thus hay^ I seen a magpie in the etrcot, 

A ohattering bird we often meet, 

A bird for onrioaity well known, 

With head awry, 

And cunning eye, 

Poop knowingly into a marrow-bone. 

And now Hia curious majosty did stoop 
To count tho nails on every hoop ; 

And lo 1 no single thing came in his way. 
That, full of deep research, ho did not say, 
“WTiat’a this? hao hae? What*s tliat? 
What’s this? 

What’s that?” 

So quick tho words too, when he deign’d to 
speak, 

As if c^h syllable would break its nook. 

Thus, to the world of great whilst others 
crawl, 

Our sov’roign poops into the world of small : 
Thus microscopic geniuses explore 
Things that too oft the public scorn ; 

Yet swell of usofol knowledges tho store, 

By finding systems in a peppercorn. 

Now boasting Whitbread serious did declare. 
To make the majesty of England staro, 

That ho hod butts enough, ho knew, 

Placed sido by side, to roach to Kew ; 

On which tho king with wonder swiftly criod, 
“ What, if they reach to Kew, then, sido by 
sido. 

What would they do, what, what, placed 
ond to end ? ” 

To whom, with knitted calculating brow. 

The man of boor most solomnly did vow. 
Almost to Windsor that they >vould extend: 
On which the king, with wondering mien, 
Kopoated it unto tho wondering quoon ; 

On which, quick turning round Ills halter’d 
head, 

Tho brewer’s horso, with face astonish’d, 
neigh’d ; 

Tho brow'or’s dog, too, pour’d a note of 
thunder, 

Battled his chain, and wagg’d his tail for 
wonder. 

Now did the king for other beers inquire. 

For Calvert’s, Jordon’s, Throlo's entire ; 

And after talking of these different beers. 
Ask’d Whitbread if his porter equoll’d theirs. 

This was a puzzling disagreeing question, 
Grating like arsenic on Us host’s digestion ; 

A kind of question to tho Mon of Cask 
That oven Solomon himsolf would ask. 

Now majesty, alive to knowledge, took 
A very pretty memorandum-book. 

With gilded leaves of aases’-skin so white, 

And in it legibly began to write — 

Mxmobanduv. 

A chaxming place beneath the grates 
For roasting chestnuts or potates. 


Mew. 

*Tis hops that give a bitterness to beer. 

Hops grow in Kent, says Whitbread, and 
elsewhere. 

Qujere. 

Is there no cheaper stuff? whore doth it 
dwell ? 

Would not horse-sloes bittbr it as well ? 


To try it soon on our small boor — 
’Twill save us several pounds a year. 


To remember to forgot to ask 

Old Whitbread to my house ono day. 


Not to forgot to take of beer tho cask, 

Tho browor offer’d mo, away. 

Now, having pencill’d his remarks so shrewd, 
Sharp as tho point indood of a now pin, 

His majosty his watch most sagely view’d, 
And then put up his assos’-skln. 

To Whitbread now deign’d majesty to say, 
“Whitbread, are all your horses fond of 
hay ?” 

“Yes, please your majesty,” in humble notes 
Tho brewer answer’d — “Also, sire, of oats ; 
Another thing my horses, too, maintains, 

And that, an’t please your majosty, are 
grains.” 

“ Grains, grains I ” said majesty, “ to -fill 
their crops ? 

Grains, grains ! — that comes from hops — ^yos, 
hops, hops, hops ? ” 

Hero was the king, like hounds sometimes, at 
fault — 

“ Sire,” cried tho humble brewer, “ give me 
leave 

Your sacred majosty to undeceive ; 

Groms, sire, are never made from hops, but 
malt.” 

“ True,” said tho cautious monarch with a 
smile, 

“ From malt, malt, malt — meant malt all 
the while.” 

“Yes,” with the sweetest bow, rejoin’d the 
brewer, 

“An’t please your majesty, you did, I’m 
sure.” 

“ Yes,” answer’d majesty, with quick reply, ' 
“I did, I did, I did, I, I. I, I.” 

Now did the king admire the bell so fine, 

T^t daily asks Hie draymen all to dine ; 

On which the bell rung out (how very proper .7 
To show it was a beU, and had a clapper. 

Ati« 1 now before their eovereign’e curious 
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EFIGBAM ON SLEEP. 


I'OB. WOIiCOT. 


ParontB and children, fine fat hopeful ! 

All snufflizig, squinting, grunting in their i 
stye — 

Appear'd the brewer’s tribe of handsome 
pigs; 

On which the observant man who fills a 
throne, 

Declared the pigs were vastly like his own ; 

On which the brewer, swallow’d up in joys, 

Fear and astonishment in both his eyes, 

His soul brimful of sentiments so loyal, 

Exclaim’d, O heavens ! and con my swine 
Be deem’d by majesty so fine ? 

Heavens ! can my pigs compare, sire, with 
pigs royal ? ” 

To which the king asscntod with a nod ; 

On which tlio brewer bow’d, and said, “ Good 
God!” 

Then wink’d significant on Miss, 

Significant of wonder and of bliss, 

Wlio, bridling in her chin divine, 

Cross’d her fair hands, a dear old maid, 

And then her lowest curtsy made 

For such high honour done her father's 
swine. 

• 

Now did his majesty, so gracious, say 
To Mister Whitbread in his flying way, 

“ Whitbread, d’ye nick th* exciseman now 
and then ? 

Hae ? what ? Miss Whitbread ’s still a maid, a 
maid ? 

What, what’s the matter with the men ? 

D’ye hunt ? — ^liae, hunt ? No no, you are too 
old; 

You’ll be lord-mayor — ^lord-mayor one day ; j 
Yes, yes, I’ve heard so; yes, yes, so I’m told; I 
Don’t, don’t the fine for sheriff pay ; 

I’ll prick you every year, man, I declare ; 

Yes, Whitbread, yes, yes, you shall bo lord- 
mayor. 

Whitbread, d’ye keep a coach, or jtb one, 
pray ? 

Job, job, that’s cheapest ; yes, that’s best, 
that’s best. 

You put your liveries on the draymen — hae ? 
Hao, Wliitbroad! you have feather’d w'ell 
your neat. 

What, what’s the price now, hae, of oil your 
stock ? 

But, Whitbread, what’s o’clock, pray, what’s 
o’clock ? ” 

Now Whitbread inward said, ** May I be curst 
If 1 know what to answer first.” 

Then search’d his brains with ruminating 
eye; 

But ere the man of malt an answer found, 

Quick on his heel, lo, majesty tam’d round, 

' Skipp’d off, and balk’d the honour of reply. 

Dr. Wolcot-^Bdm 1738, Died 1819. 


I1S2.—LOBD GBBGOBY. 

“ Ah ope, Lord Gregory, thy door, 

A midnight wanderer sighs ; 

Hard rush the rains, the tempests roar, 
And lightnings cleave the skies.” 

“ Who comes with woe at this drear night, 
A pilgrim of the gloom P 

If she whoso love did once delight, 

My cot shall yield her room.” 

** Alas ! thou heard’ st a pilgrim mourn 
That once was prized by thoc ; 

Think of the ring by yonder burn 
Thou gav’st to love and mo. 

But shouldst thou not poor Marion know. 
I’ll turn my feet and part ; 

And think the storms that round mo blow, 
Far kinder than thy heart.” 

Dr, Wolcot, — Bor\h 1738, Died 1819. 


1153 .— MAY DAY. 

The daisies poop from every field. 

And violets sweet their odour yield ; 

The purple blossom paints the thorn. 

And streams reflect the blush of mom. 
Thou lads and lassos all, be gay, 

For ibis is nature’s holiday. 

Let lusty Labour drop his flail, 

Nor woodman’s hook a tree assail ; 

The ox shall cease his neck to bow, 

And Clodden yield to rest the plough. 

Then lads, &o. 

Behold the lurk in ether float, 

While rapture swells the li(|nid note I 
What warbles ho, with morry chcor ? 

“ Let Love and FJoaiuro rule the year J” 
Then lads, &o, 

Lo ! Sol looks down with radiant eye, 

And throws a smile around his sky ; 
Embracing hill, and valo, and stream, 

And warming nature with his beam. 

Then la<ls, &c. 

The insect tribes in myriads pour, 

And kiss with zeph>r every flower ; 

Shall these our icy hearts re]n*ovo, 

And tell us we arc foes to Love ? 

Then lads, Ac. 

Dr. Wolcot^Boi^ 1738, Died 1819. 


1154.— EPIGBAM ON SLEEP. 

Come, gentle sleep ! attend thy votary’s 
prayer, 

And, though death’s image, to my coudh 
repair ; 
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TO MT CANDL15. 


[SHTENTH PSBIOD. — 


* How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to 
lie, 

Ajid» without dying, O how sweet to die ! 

Dr. Woleot — Bom 1738, Died 1819. 


1155.— TO MY CANDLE. 

Thou lone oornpanion of the spoctred night ! 

1 wahe amid thy friendly watchfiil light, 

To steal a precions hour from lifeless sleep. 
Hark, the wild uproar of the winds ! and hark. 
Hell’s genius roams the regions of the dark, 
And swells the thundering horrors of the 
deep. 

From oloud to cloud the pale moon hurrying 
flies, 

Now blacken’d, and now flashing through 
the skies ; 

But all is silence hero beneath thy beam. 

I own I labour for the voice of praise — 

For who would sink in doll oblivion’s 
stream P 

Who would not Uvo in songs of distant days ? 

Thus while I wondering pause o’er Shaksporo’a 
page, 

I mark in visions of delight the sago, 

High o’er the wrecks of man, who stands 
, Bublinio ; 

A column in the melancholy waste 
(Its cities humbled and its glories past). 
Majestic ’mid the solitude of time. 

Yet now to madness lot mo yield the hour — 
Yes, let the tears of purest friendship shower ! 

I view, alas ! what ne’er should die — 

A form that wakes my deepest sigh — 

A form that fools of death the leaden sleep — 
Descending to the realms of shade, 

I view a palo-oyod panting maid ; 

I see the Virtuos o’er their favourite weep. 

Ah ! could the Muse's simple prayer 
Command the envied trump of fame. 
Oblivion should Eliza spare — 

A world should echo with her name. 

Art thou departing, too, my trembling friend ? 
Ah, draws thy little lustre to its end P 

Yos, on thy frame Fate too shall fix her 
seal — 

O let me pensive watch thy pale decay ; 

How fast that frame, so tender, wears away. 
How fast thy life the restless minutes steal ! 

How slender now, alas ! thy thread of fire ! 

Ah I falling — falling — ready to expire ! 

In vain thy struggles, all will soon bo o’er. 
At life thou anatohost with an eager leap ; 
Now round I see thy flame so feeble creep, 
Faint, lessening, quivering, glimmering, now 
no more I 


Thus shall the sons of soienoe sink away. 

And thus of beauty fade the fairest flower — 
For where's the giant who to Time rfliall say 
“ Destructive tyrant, I arrest thy power !” 

Dr. Wolcot^Bom 1738, Died 1819. 


1156.— SCOTLAND. 

How pleasant* came thy rushing, silver 
Tweed ! 

Upon my ear, when, after roaming long 
In southern pLiins, I’ve reach’d thy lovely 
bank ! 

How bright, ronown^d Sark ! thy little 
stream, 

Like ray of Cfolnmn’d light chasing a shower, 
Would cross my homeward path ; how sweet 
the sound. 

When I, to hoar the Doric tongue’s reply. 
Would ask thy well-known name ! 

And must I leave, 

Dear land, thy bonny braes, thy dalos^ 

Eooh haunted by its wizard stream, o’erhung 
With all the varied charms of bush and tree P 
And must I leave the friends of youthful 
years, 

And mould my heart anew, to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land, 

And learn to love the musio of strange 
tongues ! 

Yes, I may love the music of strange tongues. 
And mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land : 

But to my parched mouth’s roof cleave this 
tongue, 

My fancy fade into the yellow leaf, 

And this oft-pausing heart forgot to throb. 

If, Scotland ! thee and thine 1 e’er torgot. 

James Graliame, — Bom 1765, Died 1811. 


1157— A SPRING SABBATH WALK. 

Most earnest was his voice ! most mild bis 
look, 

As with raised hands he bless’d his parting 
flock. 

He is a faithful pastor of the poor ; 

Ho thinks not of himself ; his Master’s 
words, 

** Feed, food my sheep,” are ever at his heArt, 

The cross of Christ is aye before his eyes. 

Oh how I love with melted soul to leave 

The house of prayer, and wander in the 
ficads 

Alone t What though tho opening spring be 

ol^ I 
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A SUMMER SABBATH WALK. 


[James Geahavb. 


What though the lark, check’d in hia aixy 
path, 

Eke out Ha song, peroh’d on the fallovr clod, 
That still o’ertopa the' blade { What though 
no branch 

Have spread its foliage, save the willow wand, 
That dips its pale loaves in the swollen 
stream ! 

What though the clouds oft lower! their 
threats but end 

In sunny showers, that scarcely fill the folds 
Of mosS'Couch’d violet, or interrnpt 
The merle’s dulcet pipe — ^melodious bird 1 
He, hid behind the milk-white sloo-thom 
spray 

(Whose early flowers anticipate the loaf). 
Welcomes the time of buds, the infant year. 

Sweet is tho sunny nook to which my steps 
Have brought me, hardly conscious where I 
roam’d, 

Unheeding whore — so lovely, all around, 

The works of God, array’d in vernal smile I 
Oft at this season, musing I prolong 
My devious range, till, sunk from view, tho 
Rim 

Emblaze, with upward-slanting ray, tho 
breast 

And win^ unquivering of the wheeling lark, 
Descending vocal from her latest flight. 

While, disregardful of you lonely star — 

The harbinger of chill night’s glittering 
host — 

Sweet redbreast, Scotia’s Philomela, chants 
In desultory siraina his evening hymn. 

James Grahamc. — Horn 17G5, Died 1811. 


1158 .— A SUMMER SABBATH WALK. 

Delightful is this loneliness ; it calms 

My heart : pleasant tho cool beneath these 
elms 

That throw across the stream a moveless 
shade. 

Here natui'e in lier midnoon whisper speaks ; 

How peaceful every somid ! — tho ring-dove’s 
phiinf, 

Moan’d from tho forest’s gloomiest retreat. 

While every other woodland lay is mute, 

Save when the wren flits from her down-coved 
nest. 

And from the root-sprigs trills her ditty 
clear — 

The grasshopper’s oft-pausing chirp — the 
buzz, 

Angrily sHill, of moss-entangled bee, 

That soon as loosed booms with full twang 
away — % 

Tho sudden rushing of tho minnow shoal 

Scared from tho shallows by my passing 
tread. 

IHmpling the water glides, with here and 
thero 


A glossy fly, skimming in dirdets gay , 

The treacherous surface, while tho quick-eyed 
trout 

Watches his* time to spring ; or from above, 
Some feather’d dam, purveying ’mong tho 
boughs, 

Darts from her perch, and to her plumeless 
brood 

Boars off tho prize. Sad emblem of plan’s 
loti 

He, giddy insect, from his native loaf 
(Where safe and happily ho might have 
lurk'd) 

Elate upon ambition’s gaudy wings, 

Forgetful of his origin, and worse, • 
Unthinking of his end, flies to tho stream, 

And if frpm hostile vigilance he ’scape, 
Buoyant ho flutters but a little while. 

Mistakes the inverted imago of the sky 
For heaven itself, and, sinking, meets his 
fate. 

Now, lot mo trace tho stream up to its 
source 

Among the hills, its runnel by degrees 
Diminishing, the murmur turns a tinkle. 

Closer and closer still tho banks approach, 
Tangled so thick with pleaching bramble 
shoots. 

With brier and hazel branch, and hawthorn 
spray, 

That, fain to quit tho dingle, glad I mount 
Into tho open air : grateful the breeze 
That fans my throbbing temples 1 smiles the 
plain 

Spread wide below : how sweet tho placid 
view ! 

But, oh I more sweet tlio thought, heart- 
soothing thought, 

Tliat thousands and ton thousands of tho 
sons 

Of toil partake this day the common joy 
Of rest, of iMjaoe, of viewing hill and dale, 

Of breathing in the silence of tho wooils, 

And blessing liim who gave tho Sabbath-day. 
Yes I my heart flutters with a freer throb, 

To think that now tho townsman wanders 
forth 

Among tho fields and meadows, to enjoy . 

Tho coolness of the day’s decline, to see 
His children Bi)ort around, and simply pull 
The flower and weed promiscuous, as a boon 
Which proudly in his breast they smiling fix. 

Again 1 turn mo to the hill, and trace 
Tlio wizard stream, now scarce to bo dis- 
cern’d, 

Woodless its banks, but green with ferny 
leaves. 

And thinly strew’d with heath-bells up and 
down. 

Now, when the downward sun has left the 
glens, 

Each mountain’s rug^ged lineaments are traced 
Upon the adverse slope, where stalks gigantio 
The shepherd’s shadow thrown athwart the 
chasm, 

As on the topmost ridge he homeward hies. 
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AN AUTUMN SABBATH WALK. 


[Sotbnth Pbbzqd.-^ 


How deop the hush! tho torrent’s channel 
diy, 

Presents a stony steep, the echo’s haunt. 

But hark a plaintiYe sound floating along ! 
'Tis from yon heath-roof’d shieling; now it 
dies 

Away, now rises full ; it is the song 
Whioh He, who listens to the hallelujahs > 

Of choiring seraphim, delights to hoar ; 

It is tho music of the heart, the voice 
Of venerable age, of guileless youth. 

In kindly circle seated on tho ground 
Before their wicker door. Behold tho man ! 
The grandsiro and tho saint ; his silvery locks 
Beam in tho parting ray ; before him lies, 
Upon tho smooth-cropt sward, the open book. 
His comfort, stay, and ovor-new delight ; 
While heodloss at a side, tho lisping boy 
Pondlos tho lamb that nightly shores his 
couch. 

James Grahamc . — Bom 17G5, Bled 1811. 


H59.— AN AUTUMN SABBATH WALK. 

When liomoward bands thoir several ways 
diflporso, 

I lovo to linger in the narrow field 

Of rest, to wandor round from tomb to tomb. 

And think of somo who silont sloop below. 

Sad sighs tho wind that from those anoiont 
elms 

Shakos showers of IcaTCS upon tho wither’d 
grass : 

Tho soro and yellow wroaths, with eddying 
swoop, 

Fill up the furrows ’tween tho liillock’d 
graves. 

But list tliat moan ! ’tis tho poor blind man’s 
dog. 

His guide for many a day, now como to 
mourn 

.The master and tho friend— conjunction rare I 
A man, indeed, ho was of gontlo soul. 

Though brod to bnivo the deep : the lightning’s 
flash 

Hod dimm’d, not closed, his mild but sightless 
eyes. 

He was a welcome gnost through all his range 
(It was not wide) ; no dog would bay at him ; 
Children would run to moot him on his way. 
And load him to a sunny soat, and climb 
His knee, and wonder at his oft-told tales. 
Then would ho teach tho elfins how to plait 
Tho rushy cap and crown, or sedgy ship : 

And 1 have seen him lay his tremulous hand 
Upon their headjs, while silent moved his lips. 
Peace to thy spirit, that now looks on ino 
Perhaps with greater pity than I felt 
To see thee wandering darkling on thy way. 

But let me quit this melazkcholy spot. 

And roam where nature gives a parting smile. 
As yet tho bluo-boUs linger on tho sod 


That copse the gheepf old ring ; and in the 
woods 

A second blow of many flowers appears, 

Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no 
perfume. 

But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland 
wreath 

That circles Autumn’s brow. The ruddy 
haws 

Now clothe tho half-lcaf’d thorn ; tho bramble 
bends 

Beneath its jetty load ; the hasel hangs 

With auburn bunches, dipping in tho stream 

That sweeps along, and threatens to o’erfiow 

The loaf-strewn banks : oft, statue-like, 1 
gaze, 

In vacancy of thought, upon that stream, 

And chase, with dreaming eye, tho eddying 
foam, 

Or rowan’s cluster’d branch, or harvest sheaf, 

Borne rapidly adown tho dizzying flood. 

James Gmhame, — B6rn 1765, Bhd 1811. 


ii6o.— A WINTER SABBATH WALK. 

How dazzling white the snowy scone ! deep, 
deep 

Tho stillness of tho winter Sabbath day — 

Not even a foot-full hoard. Smooth aro tho 
fields, 

Each hollow pathway level with tho plain : 
Hid are tho bushes, save that hero and there 
Are seen tho tox>most shoots of biicr or 
broom. 

High-ridged tho whirled drift has almost 
reach’d 

The powder’d key-stono of the churohyard 
porch. 

Mute hangs tho hooded bell; tho tombs lie 
buried ; 

No step approaches to the house of prayer. 
The flickering fall is o’er : the clouds dis- 
perse. 

And show tho sun, hung o’er the welkin’s 
verge, 

Shooting a bright bnt ineffectual beam * 

On all the sparkling waste. Now is' tho time 
To visit m^tuTO in her grand attire. 

Though perilous tho mountainous ascent, 

A noble recompense tho danger brings. 

How beautiful tho plain stretch’d far below. 
Unvaried though it be, save by yon stream 
With azure windings, or the leafless wood ! 
But what tho beauty of tho phuu, compared 
To that sublimity which reigns enthroned, 
Holding joint rule with solitude divine. 

Among yon rocky fells that bid defiance 
To steps the most adventurously bold ? 

There silence dwells profound ; or if the cry 
Of high-poised eagle break at timos the 
hush, 

Tho manided echoes no.response return. 
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THE IMPRESSED SAILOR BOY. 


[Seventh Peeiod. — 


The rallyingr Kliout well-timed, and sadden j 
* change 

To sprightlier tnno, revive the flagging foot, 
And make it foci as if it tripp'd in air. 

When all nro tired, and all his. stock of 
reels 

The minstrel o- or and o’er again has run, 

The cheering flagon circles round ; meanwhile, 
A soften'd tune, and slower measure, flows 
Sweet from the strings, and stills the bois- 
terous joy. 

May be The Bonny Broom of Cowdonknowes 
(If simply play'd, though not wth master 
hand), 

Or Patio's Mill, or Bush aboon Traqnair, 
Inspire a tranquil gladness through the 
breast ; 

Or that most mournful strain, the sad lament 
For Floddeii-fiold, drives mirth from every 
face, 

And makes the firmest heart strive hard to 
^ curb 

The rising tear ; till, with unpausIng bow, 

The blithe strathspey springs up, reminding 
some 

Of nights when Gow's old arm (nor old the 
tale), 

Unceasing, save when reeking cans went 
round, 

Made heart and heel leap light as bounding 
roe. 

Alas ! no more shall we behold that look 
So venerable, yet so blent with mirth, 

And festive joy sedate ; that ancient garb 
Unvaried — tartan hose and bonnet blue ! 

No more shall beauty’s partial eye draw forth 
The full intoxication of his strain, 

Mellifluous, strong, exuberantly rich ! 

No more amid the pauses of the dance 
Shall he repeat those measures, that in days 
Of other years could soothe a falling prince, 
And light his visage with a transient siiiilo 
Of melancholy joy — liko autumn sun 
Gilding a sere tree with a passing beam ! 

Or iilay to sportivo children on tho green 
Dancing at gloaming hour ; or willing chcor. 
With strains unbouglit, tho shepherd’s bridal 
^ day! 

But light now failing, glimmering candles 
. shine 

In ready chandeliers of moulded clay 
Stuck round tho walls, displaying to tho view 
The coiling rich with cohwob-drapery hnng. 
Meanwhile, from mill and siniddy, field and 
bam. 

Fresh groups come hasCcuing in ; but of thorn 
fill, 

The miller bears the greo, as rafter high 
He leaps, and, lighting, shakes a dusty cloud 
all round. 

In harmless merriment, protracted long. 

The honrs glide by. At last, the stocking 
thrown, 

And duly every gossip rite perform'd, 

Youths, maids, and matrons, take their se^ral 
ways; 


While drouthy carles, waiting for the moon, 
Sit down again, and quaff till daylight dawn. 

James* Grahame, — Bom 1765, Died 1811.' 


1163.— THE IMPRESSED SAILOR BOY. 

Low in a glen, 

Down which a little stream had furrow’d 
deep, 

’Tween meeting birchen boughs, a shelvy 
channel, 

And brawling mingled with tho western tide ; 
Far up that stream, almost beyond tho roar 
Of storm-bulged breakers, foaming o’er the 
rocks 

With furious dash, a lowly dwelling lurk’d, 
Surrounded by a circlet of tho stream. 

Before tho wattled door, a greensward plat, 
With daisies gay, pastured a playful lamb ; 

A pebbly i>ath, deep worn, led up tho hill. 
Winding among tho trees, by wheel unr 
touch’d. 

Save when the winter fuel was brought 
home — „ 

One of tho poor man's yearly festivals. 

On every side it was a shelter’d spot, 

So high and suddenly the woody stoops 
I Arose. One only way, downward tho .stream. 
Just o’er the hollow, ’tween the meeting 
boughs, 

Tho distant wave was scon, with now and 
thou 

Tho glimpse of passing sail ; but when the 
breeze 

Crested tho distant wave, this little nook 
Was all so calm, that, on tho limberest spray, 
Tho sweet bird chanted motionless, tho leaves 
At times scarce fluttering.* Here dwelt a 
pair, 

Poor, humble, and content ; one son alone, 
Their William, happy lived at homo to bless 
Tbeir downward years ; ho, simple youth, 
With boyish fondness, fancied ho could love ' 
A seaman’s life, and with tho fishers sail’d, 

To try their ways far ’mong the western 
isles, 

Far as St. Kilda’.s rock-wall’d shore abrupt. 
O’er which ho saw ton thousand pinions wheel 
Confused, dimming the sky : those dreary 
shores 

Gladly ho left — ^lio hod a homeward heart : 

No more liis vrishes wander to the waves. 

But still he loves to cast a backward look. 
And tell of all he saw, of all ho loarn'd ; 

Of pillar’d Staffa, lone Iona’s isle, 

Where Scotland's kings are laid;. of Lewis, 
Skye, 

And of the mainland mountain-oirdod lochs ; 
And he would sing the rowers’ timing chant 
And chorus wild. . Once on a summer’s eve. 
When low the suu behind the Highland hflls 
Was almost set, he sioig that song to cheer 
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The aged folks ; upon the inverted quern 
The father sat ; the mother’s spindle hung 
Forgot, and b^kward twl’d the half-span 
thread ; 

Listening with partial, weHl^leasod look, she 
gazed 

Upon her son, and inly bless’d the Lord, 

T^t he was safe return’d. Sudden a noise 
Bursts rushing through the trees ; a glance of 
steel 

Dazzles the eye, and fierce the savage band 
Glare all around, then single out their prey. 

In vain the mother clasps her darling boy ; 

In vain the sire offers their little all : 

William is bound ; they follow to the shore, 
Implore, and weep, and pray ; knee-deep they 
stand, 

And view in mute despair the boat recede. 
James Qrahame. — Bom 1765, Died 1811. 


1164.— TO MY SON. 

'Twice has the sun commenced his annual 
rounef, 

Sinoe first thy footsteps totter’d o’er the 
ground ; 

Since first thy tongue was tuned to bless mine 
ear, ! 

By faltering out the name to fathers dear. « 
Oh ! nature’s language, with her looks com- 
bined. 

More precious far than periods thrice refined ! 
Oh ! sportive looks of love, devoid of guile, 

I prize you more than beauty’s magic smile ; 
Yes, in that face, unconscious of its charm, 

1 gaze with bliss unminglcd with alarm. 

Ah, no ! full oft a boding horror fiies 
Athwart my fancy, uttering fateful cries. • 
Almighty Power ! his harmless life defend, * 
And, if we part, ’gainst mo the mandate send. 

. And yet a wish will rise — would I might live, 
.Till. added yectrs his memory firmness give I 
For, oh ! it would a joy in death impart 
T^hink I still survived within his heart ; 

To think he’ll cast, midway the vale of years, 
A retrospective look bedimm’d with tears, 

And teU, regretful, how I look’d and spoke ; 
What walks 1 loved, where grow my favourite 
oak ; 

How gently I would lead him by the hand ; 
How gently use the accent of command ; 

What lore I taught him, roaming wood and 
wild, 

And how the man descended to the child ; 

How well 1 loved with him, on Sabbatlr 
mom. 

To hear the anthem of the vocal thorn, 

To teach religion, unallied to strife, 

trace to him the way, the truth, the life. 
But far and farther my view I bend, 

. And now I see a child thy steps attend ; 


To yonder ohurohyard-wail thou takest thy 
way, 

While round thee, pleased, thou see’st the 
infant play ; 

Then lifting him, while tears sufibse thine 
eyes, 

Pointing, thou tell’st him, There thy grand- 
sire lies. 

James Qraliame. — Bom 1765, Died 1811. 


1165.— TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 

Mild ofispriug of a dark and sullen sire ! 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first question’d 
Winter’s sway, 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thco on this bank he throw 
To mark his victory. 

In this low vole, the i)romiHo of tho year, 

Serene, thou openost to tho nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 

So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the 
storms 

Of chill adversity ; in some lono walk 
Of life she rears her head. 

Obscure and unobserved ; 

While every bleaching breeze that on her 
blows, 

Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 

H. Kirke JVliite.^Bom 1785, Died 1806. 


1166.— SONNET. 

What art thou, Mighty One ! and where thy 
seat ? 

Thou broodcst on the calm that cheers the 
lands. 

And thou dost bear within thine awful hands 
The rolling thunders and tho lightnings fleet ; 
Stem on thy dark-wrought car of cloud and 
wind. 

Thou guid’st the northern storm at night’s 
dead noon, 

Or, on the rod wing of the fierce monsoon, 
Disturb’st the sleeping giant of the Ind. 

In the drear silence of the polar span 

Dost thou repose ? or in the soUtude 
Of sultry tracts, where the lone caravan 

Hears nightly ^owl the tiger’s hungry 
brood? 
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Vain the oonfinos of his throne to 

trace, 

Who (flows throusph all the fields of boundless 
space. 

U, KirJce White. — Bom 1785, Died 1806. 


1167 .— THE STAB OF BETHLEHEM. 

When marshaird on the nightly plain, 

The glittering host bestnd the sky ; 

One star alone, of all the train, 

Oon fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 

Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem ; 

But one alone the Saviour speaks. 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. 

Once on the raging seas I rode, 

The storm was loud — the night was dark ; 

The ocean yawn’d — and rudely blow’d 
The wind that toss’d my foundering bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals froze, 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 

When suddenly a star arose. 

It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my light, my all. 

It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and dangers’ thrall, 
It led mo to the port of peace. 

Now safely moor’d — my perils o’er, 

I’ll sing, first in night's diadem. 

For over and for evermore. 

The Star — the Star of Bethlehem ! 

IL Kirke White.^Born 1785, Died 1S06. 


1168 .— A HYMN FOE FAMILY WOBSHIP. 

O Lord ! another day is flown, 

And wo, a lonely band. 

Are met once more before thy throne. 

To bless thy fostering hand. 

And wilt thou bond a li.itening ear . 

To praises low as ours ? 

Thou %vilt i for thou dost love to hoar 
The song which meekness pours. 

And, Jesus, thou thy smiles wilt deign, 

< As wo before thee pray ; 

'Tor thou didst bless the infant train. 

And wo ore less than they. 

O let thy grace perform its part,^ . 

And lot oontention cease ; 

And shed abroad in every heart 
Thine everlasting peace ! 


Thus ohasten’d, cleansed, entirely thine, 

A flock by Jesus led ; 

The Sun of Holiness shall shine 
In glory on our head. 

And thou wilt tlbi our wandering feet, 

And thou wilt bless our way ; 

Till worlds shall fade, and faith shall greet 
The dawn of lasting day. 

H. Kirke Whife.^Bom 1785, Died 1806. 


1169 .— THE CHEISTIAD. 

Thus for have I pursued my solemn theme, 
With self-rewarding toil; thus far have 
sung 

Of godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 
The lyre which I in early days have 
strung ; 

And now my spirits faint, and I have 
hung 

The shell, that solaced me in saddest hour, 
On the dark cypress ; and the strings 
which rung 

With Jesus’ praise, their harp^.ngs now 
are o’er. 

Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and ore 
heard no more. 

And must the harp of Judah sleep again P 
Shall 1 lio more reanimate the lay P 

Oh ! Thou who visitest the sons of men, 
Thou who dost listen when the humble 
pray. 

One little space prolong my mournful day; 

One little lapse suspend thy last decree ! 

1 am a youthful traveller in the way. 

And this slight boon would consecrate to 
thee, 

Ero I with Death shako hands, and smile that 
I am free. 

^ H. Kirke White. — Bom 1785, Died 1806. 


1 , 70 .— THE SHIPWBECKED SOLITABY’S 
SONG.— TO THE NIGHT. 

Thou, spirit of the spangled night ! 

I woo thee from the watch-tower high. 
Whore thou dost sit to guide the bark 
Of lonely mariner. 

The winds are whistling o’er the wolds. 

The distant main is moaning low ; 

Come, let ns sit and weave a song — 

A melancholy song ! 

Sweet is the scented gale of mom. 

And sweet the noontide’s fervid beam. 

But sweeter far the solemn oalm^ 

That marks thy mournful teign. 
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I've pass’d here many a lon^y year. 

And never human voice have heard ; 

Tve pass’d here many a lonely year 
A solitary man. 

And I have linger’d in the shade. 

From sultry noon’s hot beam ; and 1 
Have knelt before my wicker door, 

To sing my evening song. 

And I have hail’d the gray morn high 
On the blue mountain’s misty brow. 

And tried to tune my little reed 
To hymns of harmony. 

But never could I tune my reed, 

At mom, or noon, or eve, so sweet 
As when upon the ocean shore 
1 hail’d thy star-beam mild. 

The day-spring brings not joy to me, 

The moon it whispers not of peace I 
But oh ! when darkness robes the heavens, 
My woes are mix’d with joy. 

And then I talk, and often think 
Aiirial voices answer mo ; 

And oh ! I am not then alone — 

A Solitary man. 

And when the blustering winter winds 
Howl in the woods that clothe my cave, 

I lay me on my lonely mat. 

And pleasant are my dreams. 

And Fancy gives me back my wife ; 

And Fancy gives me back my child ; 

She gives me back my little homo, 

And all its placid joys. 

Then hateful is the morning hour 
That calls me from the dream of bliss, 

To find myself still lone, and hear 
The same dull sounds again. 

H. Kirke White.^Bom 1785, Died 1806. 


I 171 .— FROM CLIFTON GROVE. 

Lo ! in the west, fast fades the Ungering light, 

And day’s last vestige takes its silent flight. 

No more is heard the woodman’s measured 
stroke 

Which, with the dawn, from yonder dingle 
broke; 

No more, hoarse damonring o’er the uplifted 
head,' 

The crows assembling, seek their wind«rock’d 
bed. 

Still’d is the village hum — the woodland 
sounds 

Have ceased to echo o*e»the dewy grofonds. 


And general silence reigns, save when below, 
The murmuring Trent is scarcely heard to 
flow; 

And save when, swung by ’nighted rustic 
late. 

Oft, on its hinge, reboimds the jarring gate : 
Or, when the sheep-bell, in the distant vale, 
Breathes its wild music on the downy gale. 

Now, when the rustic wears the social smile. 
Released from day and its attendant toil. 

And draws his household rotmd their evening 
fire. 

And tells the oft-told tales that never tire : 

Or, where the town’s blue turrets dimly rise 
And manufacture taints the ambient skies, 

The palo mechanic leaves the labouring loom. 
The air-pent hold, the pestilential room, 

And rushes, out, impatient to begin 
The stated course of customary sin : 

Now, now, my solitary way I bend 
Whore solemn groves in awful state impend,. 
And cliffs, that boldly rise above the plain, 
Bespeak, blest Clifton ! thy sublime domain. 
Here, lonely wandering o’er the sylvan bower, 

I come to pass the meditative hour ; 

To bid awhile the strife of passion lieaso, 

And woo tho calms of solitudo and peace. 

And oh ! thou sacred i>ower, who roar'st on 
high 

’Phy leafy throne where waving poplars sigh ! 
Genius of woodland shades ! whose mild 
control 

Steals with resistless witchery to tho soul, 
Como with thy wonted ardour and inspire 
My glowing bosom with thy liallow’d fire. 

And thou, too, Fancy ! from thy starry sphere, 
Whore to the hymning orbs thou lend’st thine 
cor, 

Do thou descend, and bless my ravish'd sight, 
Voil’d in soft visions of serene delight. 

At thy command the gale that passes by 
Bears in its whispers mystic harmony. 

Thou wavest thy wand, and lo I what forms 
appear ! 

On tho dark cloud what giant shapes career I 
Tho ghosts of Ossian skim tho misty vale, 

And hosts of sylphids on tho moon-beam sail. 

This gloomy alcove, darkling to the sight, 
Where lueeting trees create eternal night ; 

Save when from yonder stream the sunny ray 
Reflected gives a dubious gleam of day ; 

Recalls endearing to my alter’d mind, 

Times, when beneath the boxen hedge redined 
1 wateh’d the lapwing to her clamorous 
brood ; 

Or lured the robin to its scatter’d food ; 

Or woke with song the woodland echo wild, 
And at each gay response delighted, smiled. 
How oft, when childhood threw its gbldcn 
. ray r 

Of gay romance o’er every happy day, 

Here would I run, a visionary Imy, 

When the hoarse tempest dmk the vaulted 
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And fanoy-led, beheld the Almighty’s form 
Sternly careering on the eddying storm ; 

^d heard, while awe congeal’d my inmost 
soul, 

His voice terrific in the thunders roll. 

With secret joy, I view’d with vivid glare, 

Hie volley’d lightnings cleave the sullen air ; 
And, as the warring winds around reviled, 
With awful pleasure big, — I heard and smiled, 
l^loved remembrance!' — Memory which en- 
dears 

This silent spot to my advancing years. 

Here dwells eternal peace, eternal rest, 

In shades like these to live, is to be blest, 
Whilo happiness evades the busy crowd, 

In rural coverts loves the maid to shroud. 

And thou, too, Inspiration, whoso wild flame 
Shoots with electric swiftness through the 
frame, 

Thou here dost love to sit, with up-tum’d 
oyo, 

And listen to the stream that murmurs by, 
u The woods that wave, the gray-owl’s silken 
flight, 

The mellow music of the listening night. 
Congenial calms more welcome to my breast 
Than maddening joy in dazzling lustre drost. 
To heaven my prayers, my daily prayers I 
raise, 

That ye may bless my unambitious days, 
Withdrawn, remote, from all the haunts of 
stxnfc 

May trace with me the lowly vale of life, 

And when her banner Death shall o’er me 
wave, 

May keep your peaceful vigils on ray grave. 
Now, as I rove, where wide the prospect 
grows, 

A livelier light upon my vision flows. 

No more above, th’ embracing bronchos 
moot ; 

No more the river gurgles at my feet. 

But seen deep down the cliff’s impending 
side 

Through hanging woods, now gleams its silver 
tide. 

Dim is my upland path,— across the Green 
Fantastic shadows fling, yet oft between 
The chequer’d glooms, the moon her chaste 
ray sheds, 

Where knots of bluo-bella droop theis graceful 
heads, 

And bods of violets blooming ’mid the trees. 
Load with waste fragrance the nocturnal 
•breeze. 

Say, why does man, while to his opening 
sight 

Each shrub presents a souroo of oliaste d^ht, 
And Nature bids for him her Measures flow. 
And gives to him alone his bliss to know. 
Why does he pant for Vice’s deadly charms ? 
Why clasp the siren Pleasure to his arms f 
And snok deep draughts of her voluptuous 
breath, 

Though fraught with ruin, infamy, and death ? 


Could he, who thus to vile enjoyments clings, 
Know what calm joy from purer souxeea 
springs. 

Could he but feel how sweet, how free from 
‘ strife, 

The harmless pleasures of a harmless life, 

No more his soul would pant for joys impure. 
The deadly chalice would no more allure, 

But the sweet potion he was wont to sip. 
Would turn to pojson on his conscious lip. 

Jf. KirU Wldte.’—Bom 1785, Died 1806. 


1172.— A HYMN. 

0 Lord, my God, in mercy turn ; 

In mercy hear a sinner mourn ! 

To Thee I call, to Thee I cry, 

Oh ! leave me, leave me not to die ! 

1 strove against Thee, Lord, I know ; 

I spum’d thy grace, I mock’d thy law ; 

The hour is past — the day ’s gone by. 

And 1 am loft alone to die. 

O pleasures past, what are ye now 
But tliorns about my bleeding brdW ? 
Spectres that hover round my brain, 

And aggravate and mock my 

For pleasure I have given my soul ; 

Now, Justice, let tliy thunders roll ! 

Now, Veugeanco, smile — and with a blow, 
Lay the rebellious ingxate low. 

Yet, Jesus, Jesus ! there I’ll cling; 

I’ll crowd beneath his sheltering wing ; 

I’ll clasp the cross ; and, holding there, 
Even me, oh bliss ! — ^liis wrath may spare. 

Kirke White,— Bom 1785, Died 1806. 


ii 73 ._THE parish WORKHOUSE AND 
APOTHECARY. 

Theirs is yon house that hold& the parish 
poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken 
door; 

There, whore the putrid 'vapours flagging, 
play. 

And the dull w^oel hums doleful through the 
day ; 

There children dwell who know no parents’ 
care; 

Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell 
there ; 

Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed. 

Forsaken wives and mothers never wed, 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears. 

And oripided age with more than oMldhood 
fears i 
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The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they! 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here, too, the sick their final doom receive, 
Iloro brought amid the scenes of grief, to 
grieve. 

Where the loud groans from some sad chamber 
fiow. 

Mix'd with the clambnrs of the crowd below ; 
Here sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 
And the cold cWities of man to man : 

Whose laws indeed for ruin’d ago provide. 
And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from 
pride; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a 
sigh. 

And pride imbitters what it can’t deny. 

Say ye, oppress’d by some fantastic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that baffles your ropopo ; 
Who press the downy couch, while slaves 
advatico 

With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 
Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease, 
To name the nameless over-new disease ; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints 
endure, 

Which real pain, and that alone, can cure ; 
How would yo bear in real pain to lie, 
Despised, neglected, left alone to dio f 
How would yo bear to draw your latest breatli 
Where all that’s wretched pave the way for 
death P 

Such is that room which one rude beam 
divides, 

And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 
Whore the vile bands that bind the thatch are 
seen, 

And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 
Save one dull pane, that, coarsely x^^^tch’d, 
gives way 

To the rudo tempest, yet excludes the day : 
Here, on a matted flock, with dust o’ersproad, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head; 
For him no hand the cordial cup apxilios, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 
No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 
Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

Bat soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the 
walls ; 

Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat. 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit. 
With looks unalter’d by these scenes of wo. 
With speed that, entering, speaks his haste 
to go; 

He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 

And carries fate and physio in his eye ; 

A potent quack, long versed in human ills. 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murderous hand a drowsy bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here. 

Ho wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 

In haste ho seeks the bed where misery lies. 
Impatience mark’d in bis averted eyes; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o’er, 
Without ipeply, he rushes on the door x 


His drooping patient, long inured to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonstrance voins 
Ho ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave.. 

Qcorge Crahbe, — Born 1754, Died 1832. 


1174 .— ISAAC ASHFORD, A NOBLE 
PEASANT. 

Next to those ladies, but in nought allied;^ 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

I Noble he was, contemning all ihingst mean, 
His truth unqnestion’d and his soul {^oreno 1 
Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isaac look'd dismay’d s 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was wTitten in his face ; 
Yet while the serious thought his soul approved^ 
Cheerful ho seem’d, and goiitlcness he loved; 
To bliss domestic he his heart resign’d, 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind: 
Wero others joyful, ho look’d smiling on, 

And gave allowanco where ho nccKlcd none ; 
Good ho refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh ; 
A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distrtjss’d ; 

(Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind 
To miss one fiivour whicjh their neighbours find) 
Yet far was ho from stoic-pride removed ; 

He felt humanely, and ho warmly loved : 

I mark’d his action, when Ills infant died. 

And his old neighbour for oflbnce was tried ; 
The still tears, stealing down that furrow’d 
cheek, 

Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can speak. 
If pride were his, ’iwas not their vulgar pride, 
Who, in their base contcini>t, the groat deride j 
Nor xirido in learning, though my clerk agreed, 
If fate should call him, Asliford might succeed ; 
Nor i>rido in rustic skill, although w'e know 
None his superior, and his equals few : 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was tho jealous xirido that shuns disgrace ; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain’d, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train’d;. 
Pride in the power that guards his country’s 
coast, 

And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 
Pride in a life that slander’s tongue defied. 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

Ho hod no party’s rage, no scot’ry’s whim; 
Christian and countryman was all with him ; 
True to his church ho came, no Sunday- 
shower 

Kept him at home in that important hour ; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect 
By the strong glare of their new light direct: 

On hox)e, in mine own sober light, 1 gaze. 
But should be blind and lose it in yonr blaze.*’ 
In times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it bis pride, his comfort to complain, 
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Isaao their wants would sootho, hia own would 
hide, 

And feel in that his comfort and his pride. 

At length he found, when seventy years were 
run, 

irlis strength departed and his labour done ; 
When, save his honest fame, he kept no more ; 
jBut lost his wife and saw his chUdren poor ; 
*Twas then a spark of — say not discontent; — 
Struck on 'his mind, and thus he gave it vent : 

Kind are your laws (’tis not to be denied) 
That in yon house for ruin’d ago provide. 

And they are just ; when young, we give you 
all. 

And then for comforts in our weakness call. 
Why then this ;[>roud reluctance to bo fed. 

To join your poor and cat the parish- bread ? 
But yet I linger, loath with him to food 
Who gains his plenty by the sons of need : 

Ho who, by contract, all your paupers took. 
And gauges stomachs with on anxious look : 
On some old master 1 could well depoinl ; 

Seo him with joy and thank him as a friend ; 
But ill on him who doles the day's sux)ply. 
And counts our chances who at night may die ; 
Yet help mo. Heaven ! and let mo not com- 
plain 

Of whut befalls me, but the fate sustain.” 
Such wore his thoughts, and so resign’d ho 
grew ; 

Daily he placed the workhouse in his view ! 
But came not there, for sudden was his fate. 
Ho dropt expiring at his cottage-gate. 

1 feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 

I seo no more thoso white locks thinly spread 
Bound -the bald polish of that honour’d head ; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight 
OompeU’d to kneel and tremble at the sight ; 
To fold his fingers all in dread the while, 

Till Mister Ashford soften'd to a smile ; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in 
prayer, 

Nor tho pure faith (to glvo it force) are 
there : . . . . 

But ho is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise good man contented to bo poor. 

George Crahhe . — Bom 1754, Died 1832. 


II75.».PH0GBE DAWSON. 

Two summers sinoe, I saw at Lauimas fair. 
The sweetest flower that over blossom'd there ; 
When Phoebe Dawson gaily cross’d the green, 
In haste to see and happy to bo seen ; 

Her air, her manners, all who saw admired. 
Courteous though ooy, and gentle though 
retired ; 

The joy of youth and health her eyes dis- 
played. 

And ease of heart her evei^ look conveyed ; 

A native akdl her &iih|fle robes express’d, 

Az with untutor’d elegaace she dress’d ; 


The lads around admired so fair a sight. 

And Pheebo felt, and f^t she gave, d^ight. 
Admirers soon of every age she gain’d. 

Her beauty won them and her worth retain’d; 
Envy itself could no contempt display. 

They wish’d her well, whom yet they wish’d 
away ; 

Correct in thought, she judged a servant’a 
place 

Preserved a rustle beauty from disgrace ; 

But yet on Sunday-ove, in freedom’s hour. 
With secret joy she felt that beauty’s power ; 
When some proud bliss upon tho heart would 
stool, 

That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel. 

At length, the youth ordain’d to move her 
breast, 

Before tho swains with bolder spirit press’d ; 
With looks loss timid made his passion 
known, 

And ploosod by manners, most unlike her own ; 
Loud though in love, and confident though 
young; 

Fierce in his air, and voluble of tongue ; 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, 
He eoTved tho squire, and brush’d tho coat he 
made ; 

Yet now, would Phfcbo her consent q^fford, 

Her slave alone, again he'd mount the board ; 
With her should years of growing lovo be 
spent, 

And growing wealth : — she sigh’d and look'd 
consent. 

Now, through tho lane, up liill, and cross 
tho green 

(Scon by but few and blushing to bo seen — 
Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid), 

Led by the lover, walk'd tho silent maid ; 

Slow through tho meadows roved they many 
a mile, 

Toy’d by each bank and trifled at each stylo ; 
Whore, as ho painted every blissful view, 

And highly colour’d what he strongly drew, 
The pensive damsel, ^>rone to tender fears, 
Dimm'd the false prospect with prophetio 
tears : 

Thus passed the allotted hours, till, lingering 
late, 

Tho lover loiter’d at the master’s gate ; 

There he pronounced adieu ! and yet would 
stay, 

Till chidden — soothed — intreated — forced 
away ! 

He would of coldness, though indulged, com- 
plain. 

And oft retire and oft return again ; 

W^hon, if his teasing vex'd her gentle mind. 
The grief assumed compell’d her to be kind ! 
For he would proof of plighted kindness crave. 
That she resented first, and then forgave. 

And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his presumption had required before : — 
Ah ! fly temptation, youth ; refrain ! 
, refrain ! 

Each yielding maid and each presuxili^r 
B wain i 
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AN ENGLISH FEN—GIPStES. 
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Lo! now with red rent oloah and bonnet 
blaok, 

An«1 tom green gown loose hanging at her 
book, 

One who on infant in her arms sustains, 

And seems in patience striving with her pains; 
Finoh’d are her looks, as one who pines for 
bread. 

Whose cores are growing and whoso hopes are 
fled; 

Pale her parch’d lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 
And tears unnoticed from their channels flow; 
Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 
Frets the meek soul, and then she’s calm again ; 
Her broken pitcher to the pool she takes. 

And every stop with cautious terror makes ; 
For not ^one that infant in her arms, 

Bnt nearer cause her anxious soul alarms ; 
With water burden’d then she picks her way, 
Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay ; 

Till, in mid-green, she trusts a place unsound. 
And deeply plunges in the adhesive ground ; 
Thence, but with pain, her slender foot she 
takes. 

While hope the mind as strength the frame 
forsakes ; 

For when so full the cup of sorrow grows, 

Add butia drop, it instantly o’erflows. 

And now her path but not her peace she 
gains, 

Safe from her task, biit shivering with her 
pains ; 

Her home she reaches, open leaves the door. 
And placing first her infant on the floor. 

She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits. 
And sobbing straggles with the rising fits ; 

In vain, they come, she feels th* inflating grief. 
That shuts the swelling bosom from relief ; 
That speaks in feeble cries a soul distress'd. 
Or the sad laugh that cannot be repress’d ; 
The neighbour-matron loaves her wheel, and 
flies * • 

With all the aid her poverty supplies ; 
Unfee’d, the calls of nature she obeys. 

Not led by profit, not allured by praise ; 

And waiting long, till these contentions cease. 
She speaks of comfort, and departs in peace. 
Friend of distress ! the mourner feels thy 
aid, 

She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 
But who this child of weakness, want, and 
care? 

’Tis Phoebe Dawson, pride of Lammas fair ; 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes. 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring Ues : 
Compassion first assail’d her gentle heart 
For all his suffering, all his bosom’s smart : 

** And then his prayers ! they would a savage 
move. 

And win the coldest of the sex to love.” 

But ah I too soon his looks success declared, 
Too late her loss the marriage*rite repair'd ; 
The fidthless ff atterer then his vows forgot, 

A captious tyrant or a noisy sot : 

If present, railing till he saw her pain'd ; 

If absent, spending what their labours gain'd; 


• I 

Till that fair form in want and sickness pined, 
And hope 'and comfort fled that gentle mind. 

Then fly temptation, youth; resist! 
refrain ! 

Nor let me preach for ever and in vain ! 
George Crabhe. — Bom 1754, Died 1832. 


1176 .— AN ENGLISH FEN— GIPSIES. 

On either side 

Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide. 

With dikes on either hand by ocean’s self 
supplied : 

Far on the right the distant sea is seen. 

And salt the springs that food the marsh 
between : 

Beneath an ancient bridge, the straiten'd 
flood 

Bolls through its sloping banks of slimy 
mud ; 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, 

That frets and hurries to the opposing side ; 

The rushes sharp that on the borders grow. 
Bend their brown flowerets to the stream 
below, 

Impure in all its course, in all its progress « 
slow: 

Here a grave Flora scarcely deigns to bloom, 
Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfume ; 
The few dull flowers' that o’er the place ore 
spread. 

Partake the nature of their fenny bod. 

Hero on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom. 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 
Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil 
harsh. 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound. 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 
Nor hedge nor tree conceals the glowing 
sun; 

Birds, save a watery tribe, the district shun, 
Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter wateM 
run. 

Again, the country was inclosed, a wide 
And sandy road has bonks on either side ; 
Whore, lo ! a hollow on the left appear’d, 

And there a gipsy tribe their tent had roar'd ; 
’Twas open spread to catch the morning sun. 
And they had now their early meal begun, 
When two brown boys just left their grassy 
seat, 

The early traveller with their prayers to 
greet; 

While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 

He saw their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve yeturs old, demure, f^eoM, edy, 
Prepared the force of early powers to tsiy ; 
Sudden a look of languor he desories. 

And well-feign’d apprehension in her eyes ; 
Train'd, bnt yet savage, in ha speakiiig faC 3 
He mark'd the features of her vagrant rooc, 
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When a light laugh and roguish leer express’d 
Hie Tice implanted in her youthful breast ; 
Forth from the tout her eider brother came, 
Who seem'd offended, yet forbore to blame 
The young designer, but oould only trace 
The looks of pity in the trayellor’s face. 
Within the father, who from fences nigh. 

Had brought the fuel for the Are's supply. 
Watch'd now the feeble blaze, and stood de- 
jected by ; 

On ragged rug, just borrow’d from the bed^ 
And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed, 

In dirty patchwork negligently dress'd, 
Boclined the wife, an infant at her breast ; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remain'd, 
Of vigour palsied, and of beauty stain'd ; 

Her bloodshot eyes on her unheeding male 
Were wrathful turn’d, and seem’d her wants 
to state. 

Cursing his tardy aid. Her mother tlioro 
With gipsy state engross'd the only chair ; 
Solemn and dull her look ; with such she 
stamls. 

And reads the milkmaid’s fortune in her 
hands, 

Tracing the linos of life; assumed through 
years. 

Each fontiiro now the steady falsehood wears ; 
With htird and savage eye she views the 
food. 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood. 
Last in the group, the worn-out grandsiro 
sits 

Neglected, lost, and living but by fits ; 
IJselesR, despised, his worthless labours done, 
And half protected by the vicious son, 

Who half-supports him, ho with heavy glance 
Views the young ruffians who around him 
dance, 

And, by the sadness in his face, appears 
To trace the progress of tlieir future years ; 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, 
deceit, 

Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ; 
What shame and grief, what punishment and 
pain, 

Sport of fierce passions, must each child 
sustain. 

Ere they like him approach thoir latter end. 
Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend ! 

Qeorge Crahhe, — Bom 1754, Died 1832. 


1177 .— THE DYING SAILOB. 

. Yes I there are real mourners. — I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claim’d. 
And to be useful as resign’d she aim'd : 
Neatly she dreai, nor vainly seem'd t’ expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But, when her weiuned parents sunk to sleep. 
She Bought her plaoe to meditate and weep: 


V — — 

'Phen to her mind was all the past display’d, 

That faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid : 

For then she thought on one regretted youth. 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth ; 

In every place she wander'd, where they'd 
boon. 

And sadly-sacrod hold the parting scene. 

Whore last for soa ho took his leave — that 
place 

With double interest would she nightly trace ; 

For long the courtship wa^, and he would say, 
Each time ho sail'd, — “ This once, and then 
the day 

Yet prudence tarried ; but. when last ho went, 

Ho drew from x>itying love a full consent. 

Happy ho sail'd, and great the caro she 
took, 

That ho should softly sleep, and smartly 
look ; 

White was hia better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the dock ; 

And every comfort men at soa can know. 

Was hors to buy, to make, and to bestow : 

For he to Greenland soil'd, and much she 
told. 

How ho should guard against the climate's 
cold. 

Yet saw not danger ; dangers he’d wiffistood, 

Nor could she trace the fever in his blood ; 

His messmates smiled at flushings on his 
check. 

And ho too smiled, but seldom would he 
speak ; 

For now ho found the danger, felt the pain. 

With grievous symptoms ho could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken'd, ns for homo ho sail’d, 

But quickly sank, and never more provail’d. ' 

Ho call’d Ids friend, and prefaced with a 
sigh 

A lover’s message — “ Thomas, I must die : , 

Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 

And gazing, go ! — if not, this trifle take, 

And say, till death I wore it for her sake ; 

Yes ! 1 must die — ^blow on, sweet breeze, 
blow on ! 

Give me one look, before my life be gone, 

Oh ! give me that, and let me not despair. 

One last fond look — and now repeat the 
prayer.” 

Ho had his wish, had more; I will not 
paint 

The lovers' meeting : beheld him faint,-— 

With tender fears, she took a nearer view. 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 

He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said. 

Yes ! I must die and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him ; tender thoughts, 
meantime, 

Were interchanged, and hopes and views 
sublime. * 

To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portioix of the dread away: 
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With him she pray*d, to him his Bible read, I 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching | 
head; 

She came with smiles the hour of pain to 
cheer ; 

Apart, she sigh'd ; alone, she shed the tear ; 
Then, os if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grayo. 

One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to 
think. 

Yet said not so— “ perhaps he will not sink 
A sudden brightness in his look appear'd, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; — 

She had boon reading in tlie book of prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his 
chair; 

Lively he soom’d, and spoko of all he knew, 

The friendly many, and the favourito few ; 

Nor one that day did ho to mind recall. 

But she has treasured, and she loves them all; 
When in her way she meets them, they api)oar 
Peculiar pooplo — death has mode them dear. 

He named his friend, but then his hand she 
prest. 

And fondly whisper'd, **Thoa must go to 
reat>’ 

*'I go,” ho said ; but, as ho spoke, she found • 
Ilis hand more cold, and fluttering was the 
sound ! 

Then gazed aflrighten’d; but she caught a 
last, 

A dying look of love, and all was past I 

She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved — an offering of her love ; 

For that she wrought, for that forsook her 
bed, 

Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 

She would have grieved, hod friend presumed 
to spare 

The least assistance — 'twas her proper care. 

Hero will she come, and on the grave will 
sit, 

Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 

But, if observer pass, will take her round. 

And careless seem, for she would not be 
I found ; 

I Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 

I While visions please her, and while woes 
destroy. 

Forbear, sweet maid ! nor be by fancy led. 

To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 
For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirit’s 
pain, 

In this sad conflict, will disturb thy brain ; 

All have their tasks and trials; thine are 
hmrd, 

But short the time, and glorious the reward ; 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties ^ve, 

Bega^ the dead, but, to the living, live 

Qeorge Crabbe,—Born 1754, Died 1882. j 


1 178 ,— REFLECTIONS. 

When all the fiercer passions cease 
(The glory and disgrace of youth); 
When the deluded soul in peace, 

Can listen to the voice of truth ; 

When we are taught in whom to tr 
And how to spare, to spend, to give 
(Our prudence kind, our pity just), 

’Tis then we rightly Icoru to live. 

Its weakness when the body fools ; 

Nor danger in contempt defies ; 

To reason when desire appeals, 

When on experience hope relies ; 

When every passing hour wo prize, 

Nor rashly on our follies spend. 

But use it, as it quickly flies, 

With sober aim to serious end ; 

When prudonco bounds our utmost views, 
And bids us wrath and wrong forgive ; 
When wo can calmly gain or lose : — 

’’Ks then we rightly learn to live. 

Yet thus, when wo our way discern, 

And can upon our care depend, 

To travel safely, when wo learn, 

Behold ! we'ro near our journey’s end ; 
Wo'vo trod the maze of error round. 

Long wandering in the winding glade % 
And, now the torch of truth is found, 

It only shows us whore wo stray’d ; 
Light for ourselves, what is it worth, 
When wo no more our way can choose P 
For others, when wo hold it forth, 

They, in their pride, the boon refuse. 

By long experience taught, wo now 
Can rightly judge of friends and foes, 
Can all the worth of those allow, 

And all their faults disoorn in those ; 
Relentless hatred, erring love, 

Wo can for sacred truth forego ; 

Wo can the warmest friend reprove, 

And bear to praise the fiercest foe : 

To what effect P Our friends are gone 
Beyond reproof, regard, or care ; 

And of our foes remains there one, 

The mild relenting thoughts to shore 
Now ’tis our boast that wo can quell 
The ivildest passions in thoir rage ; 

Can their destructive force repel, 

And their impetuous wrath assuage 9 
Ah ! Virtue, dost thou arm, when now 
This bold rebellious race are fled ; 

When all these tyrants rest, and thou 
Art warring with the mighty dead P 
Revenge, ambition, scorn and pride. 

And s^ng desire, and fierce disdain. 
The giant-brood by thee defied, 

Lo ! Time’s resistless strokes have slaizu 
Yet Time, who could that race subdue 
(O’erpowering strei^h, appeasing xage)i 
Loaves yet a persevering crew, 

To try the failing powers of age. 

Vex’d by the constant call of these, 

Virtue awhile for conquest tries ; 

But weary gro^ and fond of ease, 

She mf^es with them a oompromisei 
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Ararice himself die giyes to rest. 

But rules him with her strict commands, 

Bids Pity touch his torpid breast, 

And Justice hold his eager hands. 

Tet is there nothing men can do, 

When chilling age comes creeping on ? 

Cannot we yet some good pursue ? 

Are talents buried F genius gone ? 

If passions slumber in the breast, 

If follies from the heart be fled ; 

If laurels let us go in quest, 

And place them on the poet's head. 

Yes, we’ll redeem the wasted time. 

And to neglected studies flee ; 

We'll build again the lofty rhyme, 

Or lire. Philosophy, with thee ; 

For reasoning clear, for flight sublime. 
Eternal fame reward shall be ; 

And to what glorious heights we’ll climb, 
The admiring crowd sl^l envying see. 

Begin the song ! begin the theme ! — 

Alas ! and is Invention dead ? 

Dream wo no more the golden dream F 
Is Mom’ry with her treasures fled F 

Yes, 'tis too late, — ^now Reason guides 
The mind, solo judge in all debate ; 

And thus th* important point decides. 

For laurels, 'tis, alas ! too late. 

What is possess'd we may retain. 

But for now conquests strive in vain. 

Beware then, Ago, that what was won. 

If life’s past labours, studies, views, 

Bo lost not, now the labour’s done, 

When all thy part w, — ^not to lose ; 

Whon thou const toil or gain no more. 
Destroy not what was gain’d before. 

For, all that’s gain’d of all that’s good, 
When time shall his weak frame destroy 

(Their use then rightly understood), 

Shall man in happier state enjoy. 

Oh { argument for truth divine, 

For study's cares, for virtue's strife ; 

To know th’ enjoyment will be thine, 

In that renew’d, that endless life ! 

Qeorge Crahhe.'^Bom 1754, Died 1832. 


1179 .— THE WIPE’S FUNERAL. 

Then died, lamented, in the strength of life, 

A valued mother, and a faithful wife : 

Called not away, whon time had loosed each 
hold 

On the fond heart, and each desire grow oold ; 
But when, to all that knit us to our kind, 

She felt fast bound, as charity can bind 
Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care. 
The drooping spirit for its fate prepare ; 

And, each affection failing, leaves the heart 
Loosed from life's cham, and willing to 
depart ; — 

But all her ties the, strong invader broke, 

In all their strength, by one tremendous 
stroke! 


Sudden and swift the eager pest came on. 

And terror grew, till every hope was gone, 
Still those around appear'd for hope to seek : 
But view'd the sick, and were afraid to 
speak. 

Slowly they bore, with solemn step, the 
dead; 

Whon grief grew loud, and bitter tears were 
shed, 

My part began : a crowd drew near the place. 
Awe in each eye, alarm in every face ; 

So swift the iU, and of so fierce a kind, 

That fear with pity mingled in each mind ; 
Friends with the husband came, their griefs 
to blond ; 

For good-man Frankford was to all a friend. 
The last-bom boy they held above the bier ; 
He knew not grief, but cries express'd his 
fear; 

Each different age and sex reveal'd its pain. 
In now a louder, now a lower strain ! 

While the meek father, listening to their 
tones, 

Swell'd the full cadence of the grief by groans. 

The elder sister strove her pangs to hide, 
And soothing words to younger minds applied : 
“ Bo still, bo patient/' oft she strove to stay ! 
But fail'd as oft, and weeping turned away. 

Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dtig hiU, 
The village lads stood melancholy still ; 

And idle children, wandering to and fro, 

As najture guided, took the tone of woe. 
Arrived at homo, how then they gazed 
around. 

In every place— whore she — ^no more was 
found : — 

The seat at table she was wont to fill ; 

The fire-side chair, still set, but vacant still ; 
The garden- walks, a labour all her own ; 

The latticed bower, with trailing shrubs o'er- 
grown ; 

The Sunday pew she filled with all her race, — 
Each place of hers was now a sacred place : 
That, while it coiled up sorrows in the eyes, 
Pierced the full heart, and forced them still 
to rise. 

Oh sacred sorrow ! by whom souls are tried. 
Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide ; 

If thou art mine (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker, he has had a share P) 

Still let mo feel for what thy pangs are sent, 
And be my guide, and not my punishment ! 

Qeorge Crahbc, — Bom 1754, Died 1632. 


1180 .— FROM THE “ PLEASURES OF 
MEMORY." 

Twilight’s soft dews steal o'er the '^lage 
green, 

With magic tints to harmonise the sCteue. 
Stilled is the hum that through the hamlet 
broke, 

When round the rains of their ancient cdh 
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The peasants flock'd to hear the minstrel 

And games and carols closed the bnsy day. 
Her wheel at rest the matron thrills no more 
With treasured tales and legendary lore. 

All, all are fled ; nor mirth nor music flows 
To chase the dreamf of innocent repose. 

All, all are fled ; yet still I linger here ! 

What secret charms this silent spot endear P 
Mark yon old mansion frowning through 
the trees, 

Whose hollow turret woos the whistling 
breeze. 

That casement, arch’d with ivy’s brownest 
shade, 

First to theFo eyes the light of heaven con- 
vey’d. 

The mouldering gateway strews the grass- 
grown court, 

Once the calm scene of many a simple sport ; 
When nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew. 
See, through the fractured pediment re- 
veal’d. 

Where moss inlays the rudely sculptured 
shield. 

The martin’s old hereditary neat. 

Long may the ruin tpare its hallow’d guest I 

• # # * 

Childhood’s loved group revisits every scone, 
The tangled wood- walk and tho tufted green ! 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live ! 
Clothed with far softer hues than light can 
give. 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns 
below, 

To soothe and sweeten all the cares We know ; 
Whose glad suggestions still each vain alarm, 
When nature fades and life forgets to charm ; 
Thee would the Muse invoke ! — to thee belong 
The sage’s precept and the poet’s song. 

What soften’d views thy magic glass reveals, 
When o’er tho landscape Time’s meek twilight 
steals ! 

As when in ocean sinks tho orb of day. 

Long on tlie wave reflected lustres x>lay ; 

Thy temper’d gleams of happiness resign’d. 
Glance on tho darken’d mirror of tho mind. 
Tho school’s lone porch, with reverend mosses 
flniy, 

Just tells tho pensive pilgrim where it lay. 
Mute is tho bell that rung at peep of dawn. 
Quickening my truant feet across tho lawn : 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air, 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up sprinss, at every step, to claim a tear. 
Some little friendship formed and cherished 
here; 

And not tho lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantio dreams. 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy’s fagot — there we stood and gazed ; 
Gazed on her sun-burnt face with silent awe, 
Her tatter’d mantle and her hood of straw ; 
Her moving lips, her cauldron brimming o’er ; 
The drowi^f brood that on her back die bore. 


Imps in the ham with mousing owlets bred, 
From rifled roost at nightly revel led ; 

Whose dark eyes flash’d through locks of 
blackest shade, 

When in the breeze the distant watch-dog 
bayed : 

And heroes fled tho sibyl’s mutter’d ball, 
Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard wall. 
As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew, 
And traced tho lino of life with searching 
view. 

How throbb’d my fluttering pulse with hopes 
and fears, 

To learn tho colour of my future years ! 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flush'd my 
breast ; 

This truth once known — to bless is to bo 
blest ! 

Wo led the bending beggar on his way 
(Bare were his feet, his trossos silvor-gray), 
Hoothod the keen pangs his aged spirit felt. 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt : 

As in his scrip wo dropt our little store, 

And sigh’d to think that little was no more, 
Ho breathed his prayer, **Long may such 
goodness live I ” 

’Twas all ho gave — 'twas all ho had to give. 

» « • 

Survey tho globe, each ruder realm ox)>Ioro ; 
From Reason’s faintest ray to Newton soar. 
What different spheres to human bliss as- 
sign’d ! 

What slow gradations in tho scale of mind ! 
Yet mark in each these mystic wonders 
wrought ; 

Oh mark the sleoplesB energies of thought ! 

Th’ adventurous* boy that asks liis little 
shore, 

And hies from homo with many a gossip’s 
pray’r, 

Turns on the neighbouring hill, onco more to 
see 

Tho door abode of peace and privacy ; 

And as ho turns, tho thatch among the trees, 
Tho smoko’s blue wreaths ascending with the 
breeze, 

The village-common spotted white with sheep, 
The churchyard yews round which his fathers 
sleep ; 

All rouse Reflection’s sadly pleasing train, 
And oft he looks and woeps, and looks again. 

So, when tho mild Tupia dared explore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown 
before, 

And, with the sons of Science, woo’d the gale 
That, rising, swell'd their strange expanse of 
sail ; 

So, when he breathed his firm yet fond adieu, 
Borne from his leafy hut, his carved canoe, 
And all his soul best loved — such tears he 
shod, 

While each soft scene of summer-beauty fled. 
Long o’er the wave a wistful look he cast. 
Long watch’d the streaming signal from the 
mast; 
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twilight’s dewy tints deceived his eye, 
Abd fairy forests fringed the evening sky. 

So Scotia’s qiioen, as slowly dawned the 
day, 

Bose on her couch, and gazed her soul away. 
Her e3res had bless’d the beacon’s glimmering 
height, 

That faintly tipp’d the feathery surge with 
light; 

But now the mom with orient hues portifS.y’d 
Each castled cliff and brown monastic shade : 
All touch’d the talisman's resistless spring, 
And lo, what busy tribes wore instant on the 
wing ! 

Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts 
inspire, 

As summer-clouds flash forth electric fire. 

And hence this spot gives bock the joys of 
youth, 

Warm as the life, and with the mirror’s 
truth. 

Hence home-felt pleasure prompts the patriot’s 
sigh ; 

This makes him wish to live, and dare to 
die. 

For this young Foscari, whoso hapless fate 
Vonioe should blusli to hoar the Muse relate, 
When exile wore his blooming years away. 

To sorrow’s long soliloquies a prey, 

When reason, justice, vainly urged his cause, 
For this he roused her sanguinary laws ; 

Glad to return, though Hoi)o could grant no 
more, 

And chains and torture hail’d him to the 
shore. 

And hence the charm historic scenes im- 
part ; 

Hence Tiber awes, aud Avon molt-s tho heart. 
Aerial forms in Tempo's classic vale 
Glance through tho gloom and whisper in tho 
gale; 

In wild Vaucluso with lovo and Laura dwell. 
And watch and weep in Eloisa’s cell, 

*Twas over thus. Young Ammon, when ho 
sought 

Where Ilium stood, aud where Pelidos fought, 
Sat at tho holm himself. No meaner hand 
Steto’d through tho waves, and when ho 
struck the land, 

Such in his soul tho ardour to explore, 
Pelides-liko, ho loap'd tho first ashore. 

’iSvos ever thus. As now at Virgil’s tomb 
We bless tho shade, and bid the verdure 
bloom : 

So TuUy paused, amid tho wrecks of Time, 

On tho rude stone to trace tho truth sublime ; 
When at his feet in honour’d dust disclosed, 

. Th’ immortal sago of Syracuse reposed. 

And as ho long in sweet delusion hung 
Where once a Plato taught, a Pindar sung ; 
Who now but meets him musing, when he 
roves 

His ruined Tusoulan’s romantic groves ? 

Ip Borne’s great forum, who but hoars him 
roll 

His moral thunders o'er the subject soul P 


And hence that calm delight the portrait 
gives: 

We gaze on every feature till it lives ! . 

Still the fond lover sees the absent maid ; 

And the lost friend still lingers in his shiide ! 
Say why the pensive widow loves to weep, 
When on her knee she rocks her babe to sleep: 
Tremblingly still, she lifts bis veil to trace 
The father's features in his infant face. 

The hoary grondsire sipiles the hour away, 
Won by the raptures of a game at play ; 

He bends to meet each artless burst of joy. 
Forgets bis ago, and acts again the boy. 

What though tho iron school of war erase 
Each milder virtue, and each softer grace ; 
What though the fiend's torpedo-touch arrest 
Each gentler, finer impulse of tho breast ; 

Still shall this active principle preside, 

And wake the tear to Pity's self denied. 

Th’ intrepid Swiss, who guards a foreign 
shore, 

Condemned to climb his mountain-cliffs no 
more, 

If chance ho hoars the song so sweetly wild 
Which on those cliffs his infant liours be- 
guiled, 

Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him 
rise, 

And sinks a martyr to roi)ontant si^hs. 

Ask not if courts or camps dissolvo the 
charm ; 

Say why Vespasian loved his Sabine farm ? 
Why groat Navarro, when Fraiioo and freedom 
bled, 

Sought the lone limits of a forest-shod ? 

When Dioclosian’s solf-corrcctod mind 
Th’ imperial fascos of a world resign’d, 

Say why wo trace tho labours of his spado 
In calm Salona’s philosophic shade ? 

Say, when contentious Charles renounced a 
throne, 

To muse with monks unlettcr’d and unknown, 
Wliat from his soul the parting tribute drew ? 
What claimed tho sorrows of a last adieu P 
The still retreats that soothed his tranquil 
breast 

Ero grandeur dazzled, and its cares oppress’d. 
Undamp’d by time, tho generous Instinot 
glows 

Far as Angola’s sands, os Zcmbla's snows ; 
Glows in the tiger’s don, the serpent's nest 
On every form of varied life impress'd. 

The social tribes its choicest influence hail : 
And when the drum beats briskly in the gale. 
The war-worn coarser charges at the sound, 
And with young vigour wheels the pasture 
round. 

Oft has the aged tenant of the vale 
Lean’d on his staff to lengthen out the t^e ; 
Oft have his lips the grateful tribute 
breathed. 

From sire to son with pious zeal bequeathed. 
When o’er the blasted heath the day de- 
clined, 

And on the scathed oak .warred the winter- 
wind; 
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When not a distant taper’s twinkling ray 
Gleam’d o’er the furze to light him on his 
way; 

When not a sheep-bell soothed his listening 
ear. 

And the big rain-drops told the tempest hoar : 
Then did his horse the homeward track 
descry, 

The track that shunn’d his sad inquiring 
eye; 

And win each wavering purpose to relent, 
With warmth so mild, so gently violent, 

That his charm’d hand the careless rein re- 
sign’d, 

And doubts and terrors vanish’d from his 
mind. 

Becall the traveller, whose alter’d form 
Has borne the buffet of the mountain-storm ; 
And who wiU first his fond impatience meet ? 
His faithful dog’s already at his feet ! 

Yes, though the porter spurn him from the 
door, 

Though all that knew him know his face no 
more, 

His faithful dog shall tell his joy to each. 
With that mute eloquence which passes 
speech. 

And see, the master but returns to die ! 

Yet wh* shall bid the watchful servant fly ? 
The blasts of heaven, the drenching dews of 
earth, 

The wanton insults of unfeeling mirth, 

Those, when to guard Misfortune’s sacred 
grave. 

Will firm Fidelity exult to brave. 

Led by what chart, transports the timid 
dove 

The wreaths of conquest or the vows of love ? 
Say, through the clouds what compass points 
her flight ? 

Monarchs have gazed, and nations bless* d the 
sight. 

Pile rocks on rocks, bid woods and mountains 
rise, 

Eclipse her natfve shades, her native sides : 
’Tis vain ! through ether’s pathless wild she 
goes, 

And lights at last where all her cares repose. 

Sweet bird ! thy truth shall Harlem’s walls 
attest, 

And unborn ages consecrate thy nest. 

When, with the silent energy of grief, 

With looks that ask’d, yet dared not hope 
relief, 

Want with her babes round generous Valour 

. clung. 

To wring the slow surrender from his tongue, 
’Twas thine to animate her closing eye ; 

Alas ! ’twas thine perchance the first to die. 
Crush’d by her meagre hand when welcomed 
from the sky. 

Hark ! the bee winds her small but mellow 
horn 

Blithe to salute the sunny smile of mom. 

O’er thymy downs she bends her busy course, 
And many a stream allures her to its source. 


’Tis noon — ’Us night. Thnt e^re so finely' 
' wrought. 

Beyond the search of sense, the soot of 
thought, 

Now vainly asks the scenes she left behind ; 
Its orb BO full, its vision so confined.! , 

Who gruides the patient pilgrim to her cell f 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph 
swell P 

With oonsoious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of summer-scents, that charmed her as she 
flow ? 

Hail, Memory, hail ! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being’s glorious 
chain. 

* * * 

As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes us less deeply in its morning-hour, 

Thau when the shades of Time serenely fall 
On every broken arch and ivied wall ; 

The tender images wo love to trace 
Steal from each year a melancholy grace ! 

And as the sparks of social love expand, 

As the heart opens in a foreign laud ; 

And, with a brother’s warmth, a brother’s 
smile, 

The stranger greets each native of his isle ; 

So scones of life, when present and confest, 
Stamp but their ’bolder fuaturos on the breast ; 
Yet not an imago, when remotely view’d, 
However trivial, and however rude, 

But wins the heart, and wakes the social sigh, 
With every claim of close affinity ! 

* # « 

Hail, Memory, hail! in thy oxhaustloss 
mine 

From ago to ago unnumber’d treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey. 
And Place and 'fimo are subject to thy sway ! 
Thy ploasuros most wo fool when most alone ; 
The only pleasures wo can call our own. 
Lighter than air, Hope’s summer- visions die, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

If but a beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frost-work molts away! 

But can the wiloA of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her 
flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of 
rest, 

Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are 
blest ! 

Samuel Rogers, — Bom 1762, Died 1855. 


FROM “HUMAN LIFE.*' 

The lark has sung his carol in the sky, 

The bees have humm’d their noemtide 
luUaby ; 

Still in the vale the village bella ring round. 
Still in Llewellyn hall the jests resound ; 
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For now tho caudle-cup is drcling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their 
prayer, 

\ And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, tho sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years, and then these sounds 
I «h^l hail 

I *The day again, and gladness fill tho iraJo ; 

I " So soon the ohUd a youth, the youth a man, 

I Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 

Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sir- 
loin; 

The ale, now brow'd, in floods of amber 
shine ; 

And, basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 
'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 
x'Twas on her knees he sat so oft and 
smiled.” 

And soon again sliall musio swell tho 
breeze ; 

Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through tho 
trees 

Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns be 
sung. 

And violets scatter'd round; and old and 
young, 

In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the 
scone, 

'While, her dark eyes declining, by his side. 
Moves in her virgin veil tho gentle brido. 

And once, alas \ nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long block weeds are 
seen. 

And wooiiing hoard where only joy has been ; 
When, by his children borne, and from his 
door. 

Slowly deporting to return no more. 

He rests in holy earth with them that went 
before. 

And such is human life ; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 

Yet is tho talo, brief though it bo, as strango, 
As full, methinks, of wild and wond'rous 
change. 

As any that the wand'ring tribes require. 
Stretch'd in tho desert round their evening 
fire ; 

As any sung of old, in hall or bower, 

To minstrel-harps at midnight's witching 
hour! 

* * • 


What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 
Ho walks, he speaks. many a broken 
word 

His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are 
heard, 

And ever, ever to her lap he flies. 

When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet sur- 
prise. 

Lock'd in her arms, his arms across her flung 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue), 
As with soft accents round her neck be clings, 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she 
sings, 

How blest to feel tho beatings of his heart. 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kisa 
impart ; 

Watch o'er his slumbers like the brooding 
dove. 

And, if she can, exhaust a mother's love * 

But soon a nobler task demands her core. 
Apart she joins his little hands in prayer. 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there ! 

And now the volume on her knee has caught 
His wandering eye — now many a written 
thought 

Never to die, with many a lisping sweet, 

His moving, murmuring lips endeavour to 
repeat. 

Samuel Rogers, — Bom 1762, Dkd 1855. 


1182.— FKUM “THE VOYAGE OP 
COLUMBUS.” 

Tho sails wore furl'd ; with many a melt- 
ing close. 

Solemn and slow tho evening anthem rose, 

Boro to tho Virgin. 'Twas the hour of day, 

IVhen setting suns o'er summer seas display 

A path of glory, opening in tho west 

To golden chmes and islands of the blest ; 

And human voices, on the silent air, 

Went o’er the waves in songs of gladness 
there ! 

Chosen of men ! 'Twas thine, at noon of 
night, 

First from tho prow to hail the glimmering 
lignt 

(Emblem of Truth divine, whose secret ray 

Enters the soul and makes the darkness day !): 

“ Pedro ! Bodrigo ! there metbought it shone ! 

There — in the west; and now, Idas! 'tis 
gone ! — 

*Twas all a dream ! wo gaze and gaze in 
vain! 

But mark and speak not, there it comes 
again! 

It moves ! — what form unseen, what being 
there 

■With torch-like lustre fires the murky air ? 

His instincts, passions, say, how like our 
own! 

Oh ! when wOl day reveal a world mdenown P ” 


’ The day arrives, the moment wish'd and 
feared ; 

The child is bom, by many a pang endeared. 

And now tho mother's ear has oanght his cry ; 

Oh grant tho cherub to her asking eye ! 

He comes — she clasps him. To her bosom 
press'd, 

He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 

Her by her smile how soon tho stranger 
knows ! 

How soon by his the glad discovery shows ! 

As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy. 
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Long on the deep the mists of morning lay, 
Then rose, reveling as they roll’d away 
Half •circling hills, whoso everlasting woods 
Sweep with their sable skirts the diadowy 
floods: 

And say, when all, to holy transport given, 
Embraced and wept as at the gates of Heaven, 
When one and all of us, repentant, ran, 

And, on our faces, bloss’d the wondrous man ; 
Say, was I then deceived, or from the skies 
Burst on my ear seraphic harmonies ? 

** Glory to God ! *’ unnumbor’d voices sung, 
Glory to God ! ” the voles and mountains 
rung, 

* Voices that hail’d creation’s primal mom. 
And to the shepherds sung a Saviour born. 
Slowly, bareheaded, through the surf we 
boro 

The sacred cross, and, kneeling, kiss'd the 
shore. 

But what a scone was there ! Nymphs of 
romance, 

Youths graceful as the fawn, with eager 
glance, 

Spring from the glades, and down the alleys 
peep, 

Then headlong rush, bounding from steep to 
steep. 

And clap ^heir hands, exclaiming as they run, 
" Come and behold the children of the $un ! " 
When hark, a signal shot ! The voice, it 
came 

Over the sea in darkness and in flame ! 

They saw, they heard ; and up the highest 
hill. 

As in a picture, all at once were still ! 
Creatures so fair, in garments strangely 
wrought. 

From citadels, with Heaven’s own thunder 
fraught, 

Check’d their light footsteps — statue-like they 
stood 

As worshipp’d forms, the Genii of the Wood ! 
At length the spell dissolves ! The warrior’s 
lance 

Bings on the tortoise with wild dissonance ! 
And see, the regal plumes, the couch of state ! 
Still where it moves the wise in council wait ! 
See now borne forth the monstrous mask of 
gold, 

And ebon choir of many a serpent-fold ; 

These now exchanged for gifts that thrice 
surpass 

The wondrous ring, and lamp, and horse of 
brass. 

What long-drawn tube transports the gazer 
homo. 

Kindling with stars at noon th* ethereal 
dome ! 

’Tis here : and here circles of solid light 
Charm with another self the cheated sight ; 
As man to man another self disclose. 

That now with terror starts, with triumph 
glows ! 

Then Cora came, the yonngest of her race, 
And in her hands she hid her lovely face ; 


Yet oft by stealth a timid glance she cast, 
And now with playfid step th9b mirror pass’d, 
Koch bright reflection brighter than the last I 
And oft behind it flow, and oft before $ 

The more she search’d, pleased and perplex'd 
the more ! 

And look’d and laugh’d, and blush’d with 
quick surprise ! 

Her lips all mirth, all ecstasy fidr eyes I 
But soon the telescope attracts her view : 
And lo, her lover in his light canoo 
Booking, at noontide, on the silent sea, 

Before her lies ! It cannot, cannot be. 

Late as ho left the shore, she linger'd there, 
Till, less and less, he melted into air I 
Sigh after sigh steals from her gentle frame, 
And say — that murmur — was it not his 
name ? 

She turns, and thinks, and, lost in wild 
amaze. 

Gazes again, and could for over gaze ! 

Samuel Rogers, — Rom 1762, Died 1855^ 


1183 ,— GINEVEA. 

If thou should at ever come by oboico or 
chance 

To Modena, whore still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is prosorvod 
Bologna’s bucket (in its chain it hangs 
Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandine), 
Stop at a palace near the Beggio-gato, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 

And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 

Will long detain thee ; through their arch’d 
walks. 

Dim at noonday, discovering many a glimpse 
Of knights and dames, suoh as in old romance, 
And lovers, such os in heroic song, 

Perhaps the two, for gproves were their delight, 
That in the spring-time, as alone they sat, 
Venturing together on a tale of love, 

Bead only part that day. A summer sun 
Sets ere one half is seen ; but, ere then go, 
Enter the house — prithee, forget it not — 

And look awhile upon a picture there. 

’Tie of a lady in her earliest youth. 

The very last of that illustrious race, 

Done by Zampicri — ^but by whom I care not. 
He who observes it, ere ho passes on, 

Gazes his All, and comes and comes again. 
That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 

Her lips half-open, and her finger up. 

As though she said ** Beware ! ” Her vest of 
gold 

’Broider’d with flowers, and clasp’d from head 
to foot, 

An emerald-stone in every golden dasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer th^ alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her face. 
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So lovoly, yot so arch, so fall of mirth, 

Tho ovorflowin^ of an innocent heart-— ' 

It haunts mo stiU, though many a year has j 
fled, I 

Like some wild melody I I 

Alone it hangs ' 

Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 

An oaken-chest, Mf eaiieiL by the worm, 

But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture-stories from the life of 06rist ; 

A chest that came from Venice, and had hold 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 

That by the way — it may bo true or false — 
But don’t forget the picture ; and thou wilt not, 
When thou host heard the tide they told mo 
there. 

She was an only child ; from infancy 
Tho joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 

Her mother dying of tho gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remain’d to him P 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, | 

Still as she grow, for ever in his sight ; * 

And in her fifteenth year became a bride, J 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 

Her playmate from her birth, and her first 
love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dcfss, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 

Her pranks the favourite theme cf every 
tongue. 

But now tho day was come, tho day, fio hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for tho huidrodth 
time, 

Tho nurse, that ancient lady, preached do- 
cornm ; 

And, in tho lustre of her youth, slio gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francotco. 

Groat was tho joy ; but at the bridal foatt. 
When all sat down, tho bride was waning 
there. 

Nor was she to bo found ! Her father cr'od, 

“ ’Tis but to make a trial of our love ! ” 

And fill’d his glass to all; but his haild 
shook. 

And soon from guest to guest tho paiic 
spread. 

’Twos but that instant she hod loft Franoomo, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying stilt 
Her ivory-tooth imprinted on his finger. 

But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 

Nor from that hour could anything be guess’d 
But that she was not ! Weary of his lifo, 
Francesoo flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with tho Turk. 

Orsini lived ; and long mightst thou hav3 seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of some- 
thing, 

Something he oonld not find — ^ho know not 
what. 

When he was gone, tho house remained awhile 
Silent and tonantless — ^thon wont to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and ’twas 
said 


By one as young, as thoughtles as Ginevra, 
“Why not remove it from its larking place P” 
’Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton, 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald- 
stone, 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold ! 

All else had perished — save a nnptiid ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
“Ginevra.” There then had she found a 
grave ! 

WitMn that chest had she conceal’d herself. 
Fluttering with joy the happiest of the 
happy ; 

When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there, 
Fasten’d her down for over ! 

ItogerSi ^Bam 1762, Died 1855. 
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1184 .— THE SLEEPING BEa 7TY. 

Sleep on, and dream of lloavei^ ^ hilo — 
Tho* shut so close thy laughing umj 
T hy rosy lips still wear a smile #• 

And move, and breathe delicious sighs ! 

Ah, now soft blushes tinge her cheeks 
And mantle o’er her nook of snow : 

Ah, now she murmurs, now she speaks 
What most I wish — and fear to know ! 

She starts, she trembles, and she weeps ! 
Her fair hands folded on her breast : 

— ^And now, how like a saint she sleeps ! 

A seraph in the realms of rest ! 

Sleep on socuro I Above controul 
Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and thee : 
And may tho secret of thy soul 
Bomain witlnn its sanctuary ! 

Samuel Rogers, — Born 1762, Died 1855^ 


1185.— A WISH. 

Mine be a oot beside the hill ; 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear ; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill. 

With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her olay-bnilt nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet-gown and apron blue. 
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The yillaige-ohiirch among the treosj 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to Heaven. 

Samuel Rogers, — Bom 1762, Died 1855. 


ii86.— AN ITALIAN SONG. 

Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds and murmurs there ; 
Close by my cot she tolls her tale 
To every passing villager. 

The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 

And shells his nuts at liberty. 

In orange groves and myrtle bowers, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 

I charm the fairy-footed hours 
With my loved lute’s romantic sound ; 

Of crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 

The ballet danced in twilight glade, 

The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung In the silent greenwood tdiado: 

Those simple joys that never fail, 

Shall bind me to my native vale. 

Samuel Rogers. — Rorn 1762, Died 1855. 


1187.— TO THE BUTTERFLY. 

Child of the sun ! pursue thy rapturous 
fiight, 

Mingling with hoi* thou lov’st iu fields of 
light ; 

And, where the flowers of paradise unfold. 

Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of 
gold. 

There shall thy wings, rich as an evening 
sky, 

Expand and shut with silent ecstasy ! 

Yet wert thou once a worm, a thing that 
crept 

On the bore earth, then wrought a tomb and 
slept. 

And such is man ; soon from his cell of day 

To burst a seraph in the blaze of day. 

Samuel Rogers, — Bom 1762, Died 1855. 


iiSS.— ON A TEAR. 

Ok that the chemist’s magic art 
Could crystallise this sacred treasure ! 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure. 


The little brilliant, ere it fell, 

Its lustre caught f^m Chloe’s eye ; 

Then, trembling, loft its' coral CiU-— 

The spring of Sensibility! 

Sweet drop of pure and pearly light. 

In thee the rays of Virtue shine ; 

More calmly clear,, liozo mUdly briglit. 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 

Benign restorer of the soul ! 

Who ever fiiost to bring relief, 

When first wo feel the rude control 
Of Love or Pity, Joy or Grief. 

The sago’s and the poet’s theme, 

In every clime, in every age ; 

Thou charm’ st in Fancy’s idle dream, 

In Reason’s philosophic page. 

That very law whioh moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its souroo, 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the planets in their oourso. 

Samuel Rogers, — Rom 1762, Died 1865« 


1189.--LONDON, 1802. 

Milton ! thou shouldst bo living at this hour ; 
England hath need of tlico ; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters ; altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We ore selfish men ; 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Tliy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whoso sound was like the 
sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens — majc.stie, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself didst lay. 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1190.— THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH 
WITH US. 

The world is too muoli with us; lato and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, wo lay waste our 
powers ; 

Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon ! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And are np-gather’d now like slewing flowers; 

For this, for everything, we arc out of tone ; 



iroM^OKni.] ON KINO’S COLLBOE CHAPEL, CAHBBIOOE. [Setxmtk Pibiod.— 


It iborea na not. Great Gh>d ! I'd rather be 
A piman SQoklod in a creed ontwom : 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

WordawortJi,, — Bom 1770 , Died 1850 . 


1191.— OK KING'S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax not the royal saint with Tain expense, 

With ill-matoh’d aims the architect who 
plann'd. 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of whito*robed scholars only, this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence ! 

Give ail thou const ; high Heaven rejects tho 
lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more ; 

,So deem'd the man who fashioned for the 
sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 

Self-poised, and scoop'd into ten thousand 
colls. 

Where light and shade repose, whore music 
dwells 

lingering — and wandering on, as loath to 
die ; 

like thoughts whoso very sweetness yieldoth 
proof 

That they were bom for immortality. 

Wordsworth, — Born 1770 , Died 1850 . 


upg.-— LINES. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 

The child is father of the man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Wordsworth, — B<nii 1770 , Died 1850 . 


**93-— I-UCY. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise. 
And very tew t& love. 

A violet by a mossy stone. 

Half hidden from the eye ; 

Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining In the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to bo ; 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 

The difference to mo ! 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770 , Died 1850 . 


1194.— A PORTRAIT. 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleam’d upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and tho cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free. 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did moot 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, aixl smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller betwixt life and deatli ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With something of on angel light. 

Wordsicorth, — Bom 1770 , Died 1850 . 


1195.— TINTERN ABBEY. 

Five years have pass'd ; five summers, with 
the length 

Of five long winters ; and again I hear 
Those waters, rolling from their mountain 
springs 

With a sweet inland murmur. Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lefty ediffs. 
Which on a wild, secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with tho quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage ground, these orchard 
tufts, 

Which, at this season, with their unripe 
fruits. 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose them- 
selveB 




ifVoOT 1780 to 1806.] 


TINTEEK ABBEY. 


[WOBBSWO&TR. 


Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
The ^d green landseape. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little 
lines 

Of sportiye wood nm wild; those pastoral 
farms 

Green to the very door; and wreaths of 
smoke 

Sent up in silence from among the trees, 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some hermit's oave, where, by his fire, 
The hermit sits alone. 

. Though absent long. 

These forms of beauty have not been to me, 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration — feelings, too, 

Of unrememborM pleasure ; such, perhaps. 

As may have hod no trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremember’d acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor loss, 1 trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood 
In which the burtlien of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lighten'd ; that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame. 

And oven the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 

Wo see into the life of things: 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, ob ! how oft, 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft in spirit have I turned to theo, 

0 sylvan Wye !— thou wanderer through the 

woods — 

How often has my spirit tam’d to thee I 
And now, with gleams of half-extingoish’d 
thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While hero I stand, not only with the 
sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was 
when first 

1 came among these hills ; when, like a roe, 

I bounded o’er the mountainB, by the sides 


Of the deep xivera, and tbe lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than 
one . « 

Who sought the thing he loved. For natcure 
then 

(Tbe coarser pleasures of my boyish 
And their glad animal movements lol' gone 
by) 

To mo was all in all — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted mo like a passion ; the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to 
me 

An appetite ; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrow’d from the eye. That time is 
past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other 
gifts 

Have follow’d, for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant rocomx>euBo. For I have leam’d 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing often- 
times 

The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
l>owor 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A prcsoxico that disturbs mo with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whoso dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that wo behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 

Of eye and oar, both what they half create 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature, and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 
soul 

Of all my moral being. 

* Nor, perchance. 

If I were Hot thus taught, sho^d I the mote 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 

For thou art with me here, upon the bonks 
Of this fair river ; thon, my dearest friend. 

My dear, dear friend, and in thy voioe 1 
catch 

The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Qf thy wild eyes. Oh I yet a little wMle 



TO A HIGHLAND GIBL. 


[Sktjbnth Fbbiod. — 


WOaUBWOBSR.] 

Mayl behold in thee what I was onoo, 

My dear, dear sister ! And this prayer I make, 

' TTnn wiiig that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; *tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
* From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
YSTith lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues, 

Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish 
men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily lifcs 
Shall o’er prevail against ns, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore lot the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And lot the misty mountain winds bo froo 
To blow agtainst thee : and in after years, 
When those wild ocstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall bo a mansion for nil lovely forms, 

' Thy memory be as a dwolling-plaoo 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! 
then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Shoxdd be thy portion, with what healing 
thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember mo, 

And these my exhortations 1 Nor, perchance. 
If I should bo where I no more can hoar 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 
, gleams 

Of past existence, wilt thou thou forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
Wo stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of nature, hither came, 
Unwearied in that service : rather sny 
With warmer love, oh ! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, those steep woods and lofty olifFs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, wore to 
mo 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy 
sake. 

Wordsworth. — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1196.— TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

Sweet Highland girl ! a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower I 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And those gray rooks ; that household lawn ; 
Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 

This fidl of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake ; 

This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter tby abode— 

In truth, unfolding thus, ye seem 
like something fi^on'd in a dream ; 


Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

Yet, dream or vision as. thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart : 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

I neither know thee nor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes are filVd with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am for away ; 

For never saw I iqicn or face. 

In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Hero scatter'd, like a random seed. 

Remote from men, thou dost not need 
Th’ embarrass’d look of shy distress 
And maidenly Bhamofacedness : 

Thou woar’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer : 

A face with gladness overspread ! 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ! 

And soemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thoo plays ; 

With no restraint, V/at such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech ; 

A bondage sweetly brook’d, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and Hfe I 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Soon birds of tempest-loving kind, 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 

0 happy pleasure ! hero to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy doll ; 

Adopt your homely ways, and dross 
A shepherd, thou a shepherdess ! 

But I could frame a wish for thoo 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to mo but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if 1 could. 

Though but . of common neighbourhood. 
What joy to hoar thee, and to see I 
Thy older brother I would bo — 

Thy father — anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had *, and going hence, 

1 bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our memory, feel that she hath eyes : 
llion, why should I bo loath to stir ? 

I feel this place was made for her ; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loath, though pleased at heart. 
Sweet Highland girl ! from thee to part ; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old. 

As fair before me shall behold, 

As I do now, the cabin small. 

The lake, the bay, the waterhJl ; 

And thee, the spirit of them all ! 

Wordsworth,^Bom, 1770, Died 1850. 



From 1780 to 1806.] 


ODE. 


[Wowswobth. 


UQ7 — an old MAN'S- DEFLECTIONS. 

Down to the vale this water stoers, 

How merrily it goes ! 

* Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as now it flows. 

And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 

How oft, a vigorous map, I lay 
Beside the fountain’s brink. 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirr’d ; 

For the same sound is in my oars 
Which in those days I heard. 

Thus faros it still in our decay ; 

And 3^et, the wiser mind 

Mourns loss for what ago takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind. 

Tlio Bhickbird in the summer trees. 

The Lark upon the hill, 

Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 

With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 

A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 

But wo are press’d with heavy laws ; 

And, often glad no more,- 

Wo wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

Wordsworth,-Som 1770, Died 1850. 


1 1 98.— “ODE. 

INTIMATIONS OF IMMMOBTALITT FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream. 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see 
no more ! 

The Bainbow comes and goes. 
And lovely is the Bose ; 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 

The sunshine is a glorions birth;— - 
Bat yet I know, where’er I go, 
Thabthere hath pass’d away a glory from the 
earth. 

• • • « 


Ye blessed creatures, 1 have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your 
jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My hood hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss I feel, — I fed it 
all. 

Oh, evil day ! if I wore sullen, 

While the earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet Mny-moming, 

And the children are pulling, 

On every side. 

In a thousand valleys for and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; wliBo the sun shines 
warm, 

And the Babe leaps up on his mother’s arm. 

I hear, I hear, what joy I hear ! 

— But there 's a tree, of many one, 

A single field which I have look’d upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is 
gone ; 

The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat. 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam P 
Whore is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

Our birth is but a sloop and a forgetting ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its sotting, 

And comoth from afar ; 

Not in entire forgotfulncss. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But, trailing clouds of glory, do wo come 
From God, who is our liomo : 

Heaven lies,about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
Ho sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s i>ricst, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her natural kind ; 

And, even with something of a mother’s 
mind, 

And no unworthy aim. 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 
Forgot the glories ho hath knowx^ 
And that imperial psdace whence he came.- 
• • • * 

The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 

Perpetual benedictions : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope s^ fluttering in his 
breast:— 



WOBMWOBTH.] TABEOW VjapTED. [Sbvknth Bsbxod.— 


Not for these 1 raise 
The songs of thanks and praise ; 

Bat for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts, before which our mortal 
nature 

Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised^! 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy reooUoctions, 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all. our seeing ; 

Uphold us — cherish — and have power to 
make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence : truths that wake 
To perish never ; 

Which neither listlossncss, nor mad en- 
deavour, 

Nor man, nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy j 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far wo bo, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Wliich brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither, — 
And BOO the children sport upon the shore. 
And hoar the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Then, sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And lot the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ! 

Wo, in thought, will join your throng 
Yo that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 

Be now for over taken from thy sight, — 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 

In the primal sympathy. 

Which, having boon, must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 

In the ftiith that looks through 
death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And oh, ye fountains, meadows, hills, and 
groves. 

Think not of any severing of your loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel yonr might ; 
I only have relinquish’d one delight. 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks, which do^vn .their channels 
fret. 

Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as 
thoys 


The ianooent brightness of a new>bom day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’ s mortality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are 
won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which wo 
live ; 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears ; 

To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too d«op for tears. 

Wordsworth, — Born 1770, Died 1850. 


1199.— YARROW VISITED. 

And is this Yarrow P — ^this the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished. 

So faithfully, a waking dream ? 

An image that hath perish’d ! 

Oh that some minstrel’s harp were near. 

To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air. 

That fills my heart with sadness !u 

Yet why ? — a silvery current flows 
With unoontroU’d meanderinga ; 

Nor have thesp eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, Saint Mary’s Lake 
Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bonds o’er Yarrow Vale, 

Save where that pearly whiteness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise ! t^t excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here t’ admit 
A pensive reoolleotion. 

Where was it that the famous flower 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding P 
His bed porohanoe was yon smooth mound 
On which the herd is feeding ; 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The water- wraith ascended thrioe, 

And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 

The leafy grove that covers: 

And pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 

The unconquerable strength of love ; 

Bear witness, rueful Yarrow 1 

But thou, that diSst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 


From 1780 to 1866.] 


TO THE CUCKOO. 


[WORDSWORTO. 


Dost rival in the light of day 
Her driioate creation : 

Meek loveUnesB is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decay’d, 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That region loft, the vale unfolds 
Hich groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 

Behold a min hoary ! 

The shatter’d front of Newark’s towers, 
Benown’d in border story. 

. Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom. 
For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength; 

And age to wear away in ! 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

It promises protection 

To studious ease, and generous cares. 

And every chaste affection ! 

How sweet on this autumnal day. 

The wild wood’s fruits to gather, 

And on my true love’s forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather ! 

And w'lfat if 1 enwroath’d my own ! 

’Twero no offence to reason ; 

The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 

I see — but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee ; 

A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 

Thy ever youthful waters keep 
A course of lively i)leasuro ; 

And gladsome notes my lips con breathe. 
Accordant to the measure. 

The vapours linger round the heights, . 
They molt — and soon must vanish ; 

One hour is theirs, nor more is mine— - 
Sad thought ! which I would banish, 

But that I know, where’er 1 go, 

Thy genuine image. Yarrow ! 

dwell with me — to heighten joy. 

And cheer my mind in sorrow. 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1200.— TO A DISTANT FEIEND. 

Why art thou silent ? Is thy love a plant 
M such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair ? 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant P 

Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant, 
Bound to thy service with unceasing care — 
The mind’s least generouswish a mendicant 
For nought but what tnjf happiness could 
spare.. 


Speak! — ^though this soft warm heart, once 
free to hold 

A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary cold 

Than a forsaken bird’s-nest fill’d with snow 
’Mid its own bush of leafiess eglantine— 
Speak, that my torturing doubts their end 
may know ! 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


.1201.— TO THE SKYLAEK. 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky I 
Dost thou despise the earth whore cares 
abound P 

Or while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground P 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music 
still 1 

To the last point of vision, and beyond 
Mount, daring warbler ! — that love-prompted 
strain 

— ^’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond— 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain : 
Yet might* st thou seem, proud privilege I te 
sing 

All independent of the leafy Spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a 
fiood 

Of harmony with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam — 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home ! 

Wordsivorth, — Born 1770, Died 1850. 


1202.— TO THE CUCKOO. 

0 blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice : 

O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering Voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout 1 hear ; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of fiowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bM, but an invisible thing 
A voice, a mystery ; 
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COMPOSED A.T NETDPATH CASTLE. [SBybktk Psbiod.- 


The name whom in my sohool-boy days 
I lifiten'd to ; that Cry 
Which made me lo6k a thoiUMUid ways 
In hash, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 

Still long’d for, never seen ! 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O bleBB^d bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to bo 
An nnsubstantial, fairy place 
That is fit homo fur Thoo ! 

Wordsworth, — Born 1770, Died 1850. 


1203.— COMPOSED AT NETDPATH CAS- 
TLE, THE PROPERTY OP LORD 
QUEEN8BERRY, 1803. 

Dogonorato Douglas I O the unworthy lord ! 

Whom more despite of heart could so far 
ploaso 

And love of havoo (for with such diseaso 

Pamo taxes him) that ho could send forth 
word 

• To level with the dust a noble horde, 

A brothorhood of venerable trees. 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers liko 
these 

Beggar’d and outraged !•— Many hearts do- 
plorod 

I'ho fate of those old trees; and oft with 
pain 

The traveller at tills day will stop and gaze 

On wrongs, which Nature scarcely seems to 
hood: 

For shelter'd places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 

And the pure mountains, and the gentle 
Tweed, 

And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1204.— DPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 
Sept. 3, 1802. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of so^ who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its migesty : 

This City now dol£ like a garment wear 

The beauty of the m(n2iing : silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples 
lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the ificy. 

All bright and glittmdng in the smokeless air. 


Never did sun more boantifnlly steep > 

In his first splendour valloy, rook, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1205.— ADMONITION TO A TRAVELLER. 

Yes, there is holy pleasure in thine eye ! 

— ^The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 
Hath stirr’d thee deeply ; with its own dear 
brook, 

Its own small pasture, almost its own sky ! 

But covet not the abode — O do not sigh 
As many do, repining while they look ; 

Intruders who would tear from Nature’s book 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety : 

— Think what the home would bo if it were 
thine, 

Even thine, though fow» thy wants ! — ^Roof, 
window, door, 

The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 1 

The roses to the porch which they entwine : 1 

Yea, all that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should bo touch’d would melt 
away I 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1206.— THE REAPER. 

Behold her, single in the field, 

You solitoiy Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass I 
Alone she cuts and binds the groin, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightiugolo did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands : 

No sweeter voice was ever heard 
In spring-time from the cuokoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings P 
Perhaps the plomtive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago ; 

Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day P 
Some natnzal ao^w, loss, or p^, 
That has been, and sday be again t 



TO SLEEP. 


[WOBDSWOSTH. 


FVom 1780 to 1866.] 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song oonld have no ending ; 

I saw her singixig at her work, * 

And o’er the sioMe bending ; 

I listen’d tiU I had my fill ; 

And as I mounted up the hill 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was hoard no more. 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1207.— THE DAFFODILS. 

I wander’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, * 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : — 

A Poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 

I gazed — ^and gazed — ^but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought ; 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Wliich is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure Alls, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1208.— TO THE DAISY. 

With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Sweet Daisy ! oft I talk to thee 
For thou art worthy. 

Thou unassuming commonplace 
Of Nature, with that homely face. 

And yet with something of a grace 
Which love makes for thee ! 

Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit and play with similes, 

Loose types of things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy raising ; 

And many a fond and idle name 
1 give to thee, for praise or blame, 

As is the humour of the game. 

While I am gasihg. 


A nun demure, of lowly port ; 

Or sprightly maiden, of Love’s court. 

In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temi>tationB ; 

A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 

A starveling in a scanty vest ; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee beat, 

Thy appellations. 

A little Cyclops, with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy, 

That thought comes next — and instantly 
The freak is over, 

The shape will vanish, and behold ! 

A silver shield with boss of gold 
That spreads itself, some faiiy bold 
In flght to cover. 

I see thee glittering from afar— • 

And then thou art a pretty star, 

Not quite so fair as many are 
In heaven above thee ! 

Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 

Self -poised in air thou seem’st to rest 
May peace come never to his nest 
Who shall reprove thee ! 

Sweet flower ! for by that name at last 
When all my reveries are pgjst 
I call thee, and to that cletfve fast, 

Sweet silont Creature ! 

That breath’ st with me in sun and air, 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature ! 

Wordsworth, — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1209.— BY THE SEA. 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the Sea 
Listen ! the mighty being is awake, . 

And doth with his otomal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear child ! dear girl ! that walk’st with me 
here, 

If thou appear untouch’d by solemn thought 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year. 
And worship’ st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 

Wordsworih,-^Bom 1770, Died 1850« 


1210.— TO SLEEP. 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pam by 
One after one; the sound of and bees 
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WBITTEN IN EABLY SPBING. 


[SSVSKTH PeBIOD. 


Murmuring; the fall of xiverB, winds and 
seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure 
sky 

I*ve thought of all by turns, and still I lie 

Sleepless ; and soon the small birds* melodies 

Must hear, first utter’d from my orchard trees, 

And the first onokoo's melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more I 
lay 

Aud could not win thee, Sleep \ by any 
stealth : 

So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Without Thee what is all the morning’s 
wealth ? 

Come, blossM barrier between day and day. 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous 
health ! 

Wordsworth. — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1211.— WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 

I hoard a thou(||Uid blended notes 
While in a groVe I sat reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 

Arid much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has mode of Man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower. 
The poriwinkL- trail’d its wreaths ; 

And *tis my faith that every flower 
Exgoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopp’d and play’d. 

Their thoughts I cannot measure — 

But the least motion which they mode 
It seem’d a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can. 

That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from heaven be sent. 

If such be Nature’s holy plan. 

Have 1 not reason to lament 
What Man has made of Man P 

Wordsworth. — Bom 1770, Died 1850. 


1212.— THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

We walk’d along, while bright and red 
Bprose the morning sun ; 

And Matthew stopp’d, he look’d, and said 
**The win of God ^ done ! ” 


A village schoolmaster was he, 

With Indr of glittering gray ; 

As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through the grasa 
And by the steaming rills. 

We travell’d merrily, to pass 
A day among the Mils. 

** Our work,” said I, was well begun ; 
Then, from thy breast what thought. 
Beneath so beautiful a sun. 

So sad a sigh has brought P ” 

A second time did Matthew stop •, 

And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top. 

To me he mode reply : 

Ton cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this, which I have loft 
Full thirty years behind. 

And just above yon slope of com 
Such colours, and no other. 

Were in the sky that April morn 
Of this the very brother. 

With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 

And coming to the church stopp’d short 
Beside my daughter’s grave. 

Nine summers had she scoroely seen. 

The pride of all the vale ; 

And then she sang : — she would have been 
A very nightingale. 

Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 

And yet I loved her more — 

For so it seem’d, — than till that day 
I e’er hod loved before. 

And turning from her grave, I met 
Beside the churchyard yew 
A blooming Girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 

A basket on her head she bare ; 

Her brow was smooth and whito : 

To see a child so very fair, 

It was a pure delight ! 

No fountain from its rooky cave 
E’er tripp’d with foot so free ; 

She seem’d as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine ; 

I look’d at her, and look’d again : 

And did not wish her mine ! ” 

— ^Matthew is in his grave, yet now 
Methinks 1 see him stand. 

As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wUding in his hand. 

Wofd6worih.-^Bom 1770, Died 1850, 
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THE HOliLY TREE. 


[Bobt, Southey* 


1213.— THE WIDOWED MOTHER. 

I. 

How beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obsoures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor 
stain, 

BreiJcs the serene of heayen : 

In full-orb’d glory, yonder moon divine 
Bolls through the dark-blue depths. 
Beneath W steady ray 
GRie desert-circle sprees, 
like the round ocean, girdled witlf the sliy. 
How beautiful is night ! 

II. 

Who, at this untimely hour, 

Wanders o’er the desert sands ^ 

No station is in view. 

Nor palm-grove islanded amid the waste. 

The mother and her child, 

The widow’d mother and the fatherless boy, 
They, at this untimely hour, 

Wander o'er the desert sands. 

III. 

Alas ! the sotting sun 
S&w Zeinab in her bliss, 

Hodoirah's wife beloved, 

The fruitful mother late, 

Whom, when the daughters of Arabia named. 
They wish’d their lot like hers ; 

She wanders o’er the desert sands 
A wretched widow now, 

The fruitful mother of so fair a race ; 

With only one preserved, 

She wanders o’er the wilderness. 

IV. 

No tear relieved the burden of her heart ; 
Stunn’d with the heavy woe, she felt like one 
Half-wakened from a midnight dream of blood. 
But sometimes, when the boy 
Would wet her hand with tears. 

And, looking up to her fix’d counWance, 
Sob out the name of Mother, then did she 
Utter a feeble groan. 

At length, collecting, Zeinab turn’d her eyes 
To Heaven, exclaiming, Praised be the Lord ! 
He gave, He takes away ! 

The Lord our God is g(^ ! ” 

Robert Southey. — Bom 1774, Died 1843. 


Mottle with masy shades the orchard slope ; 
Here o’er the chestnut’s fretted foliage, gray 
And massy, motionless they spre^; hm 
shine 

Upon the crags, deepening with blacker 
night 

Their chasms; and there the glittering argen- 
try 

Ripples and glances on the confluent streams. 
A lovelier, purer light than that of day 
Bests on the hills ; and oh ! how awfully, 

Into that deep and tranquil firmament, 

The summits of Auseva rise serene ! 

The watchman on the battlements partakes 
The stillness of the solemn hour ; ho feels 
The silence of the earth ; the en^ess sound 
Of flowing water soothes him ; and the stars, 
Which in that brightest moonlight well nigh 
quench’d, 

Scarce visible, as in the utmost depth 
Of yonder sapphire infinite, are seen, 

Draw on with elevating influence 
Towards eternity the attemper’d mind. 

Musing on worlds beyond the grave, he 
stands, 

And to the Virgin Mother silently 
Breathes forth her hymn of praise. 

Robert Southey. — Born 1774, Died 1843. 


1215.— THE HOLLY TREE. 

Oh, Reader ! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree P 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy loaves, 

Order’d by an Intelligence so wise, 

As might confound the Atheist’s sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its loaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves 
appear. 

1 love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 

And in this wisdom of the Holly Tree 
Can emblems see, 

Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant 
rhyme. 

One which may profit in the after-time. 


1214.— A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 


How calmly, gliding through the dark blue 
sky. 

The midnight moon ascends! Her placid 


beams, 

Through thinly-scatter’d leaves, and boughs 
. grotesque, 


Thus, though abroad perchance I might 
appear 

Harsh and austere ; 

To those, who on my leisure would intrude. 
Reserved and rude 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the Holly 


[Seventh Pebzoh. — 
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And flhould my youth, as youth is apt, ■ I 
, know, 

Some harshness show. 

All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 

And as when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The Holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they ; 

But, when the bare and wintry woods we 
see, 

What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree ? 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would I seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might bo 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree. 

EoheH Southey. — Bom 1774, Died 1843. 


1216 .— THE ALDERMAN’S FUNERAL. 

This man of half a million 
Had all these public virtues which you praise : 
But the poor man rung never at his door ; 

And the old beggar, at the pubUo gate. 

Who, all the summer long, stands hat in 
hand, 

He know how vain it was to lift an eye 
To that hard face. Yot he was always found 
Among your ton and twenty pound subscribers, 
Your bonofactors in the newspapers. 

His alms were money put to interest 
In the other world, — donations to keep open 
A running charity account with Heaven, — 
Retaining fees against the Last Assizes, 

When, for the trusted talents, strict account 
Shall be required from all, and the old Arch- 
Lawyer 

Plead his own cause as plaintiff. 

a # * # 

Who should lament for him, Sir, in whose 
heart 

Love had no place, nor natural charity P 
The parlour spaniel, when she heard his step. 
Rose slowly from the hearth, and stole aside 
With creeping pace; she never raised her 
eyes 

To woo kind words from him, nor laid her 
head 

Upraised upon his knee, with fondling whine. 
How could it be but thus P Arithmetic 
Was the sole science he was ever taught ; 

The multiplication-table was his Greed, 

His Pater-noster, and his Decalogue. 

When yet he was a boy, and should have 
breathed 

The open air and aunedune of the fidds. 

To give his blood its natural spring and {day. 


He, in a close and dusky counting-house, 
Smoke-dried, and secur’d, and shrivell’d up his 
heart. 

So, from the way in which he was train’d up. 
His feet departed not ; he toil’d and moil’d, 
Poor muckworm ! though his three-sooro 
years and ton. 

And when the eor^ shall now be shovdl’d on 
him. 

If that which served him for a soul were still 
Within its husk, ’twould still bo dirt to dirt. 

Bohert Southey, — Bom 1774, Died 1843. 


1217 . — LOVE. 

They sin who toll us Love can die. 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 
Earthly, these passions are of earth. 

They perish where they have thoir birtli ; 

But Love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven rotumeth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at . times opprest. 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest 
It Boweth hero with toil and care, 

But the harvest time of Love is there. 

Robert Southey, — Bom 1774, Died 1843. 


1218 .— THE MISER’S MANSION. 

Thou mouldering mansion, whose embattled 
side 

Shakes as about to fall at every blast ; 

Once the gay pUo of splendour, wealth, and 
pride, 

But now the monument of grandeur past. 

Fallon fabric ! pondering o’er thy time-traced 
walls, 

Thy mouldering, mighty, melancholy state ; 

Each object to the musing mind recalls 
The sad vicissitudes of varying fate. 

Thy tall towers tremble to the touch of time, 
d^e rank weeds rustle in thy spacious 
courts ; 

Fill’d arc thy wide canals with loathly slime. 
Where, battening undisturb’d, the foul toad 
sports. 

Deep from her dismal dwdling yells tiie owl. 
The shrill bat flits around her dark retreat ; 

And the hoarse daw, when loud the tempests 
howl, 

Screams as the wild winds shake her secret 
seat. 



AFTIiK Mi&UjiC* 
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’Twas here Avaro dwelt, who daily told 
His useless heaps of wealth in selfish joy ; 
Who loved to ruminate o’er hoarded gfold, 

And hid those stores he dreaded to employ. 

In vain to him benignant Heaven bestow’d 
The golden heaps to render thousands blest; 
Smooth ag^d penury’s laborious road, 

And heal the sorrows qf affiictiou’s breast. 

For, like the serpent of romance, ho lay 

Sleepless and stern to guard the golden 
sight ; 

» With ceaseless care he watch’d his heaps by 
day, 

With causeless fears ho agonized by night. 

Ye honest rustics, whose diurnal toil 

Enrich’d the ample fields this churl possost ; 
Say, ye who paid to him the annual spoil, 
With all his riches, was Avaro blest P 

Bqso ho, like you, at mom, devoid of fear. 

His anxious vi^s o’er his gold to keep P 
Or sunk ho, when the noiseless night was near, 
As calmly on his couch of down to sleep P 

Thou wre^ ch ! thus curst with poverty of soul, 
What%oot to thee the blessings fortune 
gave ? 

What boots thy wealth above the world’s 
control, 

If riches doom their churlish lord a slave ? 

Chill’d at thy presence grew the stately halls, 
Nor longer echoed to the song of mirth ; 

The hand of art ne more adorn’d thy walls. 
Nor blazed with hospitable fires the hearth. 

On well-worn hinges turns the gate no more. 
Nor social friendship hastes the friend to 
meet; 

Nor, when the accustom’d guest draws near 
the door, 

Bun the glad dogs, and gambol round his 
feet. 

Sullen and stem Avaro sat alone, 

In anxious wealth amid the joyless hall. 

Nor heeds the chilly hearth with moss o'er- 
grown. 

Nor sees the green slime mark the moulder- 
ing wall. 

For desolation o’er the fabric dwells. 

And time, on restless pinion, hurried by ; 
Loud from her chimney’d seat the nighl^bird 
yells. 

And through the shatter’d roof descends the 
sky. 


For here, had justice reign’d, had pity known 
With genial power to sway AvorO’s breast. 
These treasured heaps which fortune mtide his 
own, 

By aiding misery might himself have blest. 

And charity had oped her golden store. 

To work the gracious will of Heaven intent. 
Fed from her superflux the craving poor, 

And paid adversity wliat Heaven had lent. 

Then had thy turrets stood in all their state. 
Then had the hand of art adom*<l thy wall, 
Swift on its woll-wom hinges turn’d the gate, 
And friendly converse cheer’d the echoing 
hall. 

Then had the village youth at vernal hour 
Hung round with flowery wreaths thy 
friendly gate. 

And blest in gratitude that sovereign power 
That made the man of mercy good as great. 

The traveller then to view thy towers had 
stood, 

Whilst babes had lisp’d ihoir benefactor’s 
name, 

And call’d on Heaven to give tlioo every good, 
And told abroad thy hospitable fame. 

In every joy of life the hours had fled, 

Whilst time on downy pinions hurried by, 
’Till ago with silver hairs had ^raciod thy head. 
Wean’d from the world, and taught thee 
how to dio. 

And, as thy liberal hand ha«l shower’d around 
Tho ample wealth by lavish fortune given. 
Thy parted spirit had that justice found, 

And angels hymn’d tho rich man’s soul to 
heaven. 

Eobert Southey, — Bom 1774, Died 1843. 


1219.— AFTER BLENHEIM. 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspor’s work was done. 

And be before his cottage door 
Was sitting in tho sun ; 

And by him sported on tho green 
His li^o grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Petorkin 
Roll something large and round 
Which he beside tho rivulet 
In playing there had found 
Ho came to ask what ho had found ; 

'^at was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh 
«< *Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said ho, 
** Who fell in the great victory.” 


Thou melancholy mansion ! much mine eye 
Delights to wander o’er thy sullen gloom. 
Anil mark the daw from yonder turret fly. 
And muse how man himself creates his 
doom. 
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** I find them in the garden, 

For there’s many here about ; 

And often when I go to plough 
The ploughsha^ turns them out. 

For many thousand men,** said he, 

** Were slain in that gpreat Yictory.’* 

Now tell us what ’twas all about,’* 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 

And littte Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 

Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for.” 

** It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 

“ Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not woU make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth ho. 

That ’twas a famous victory. 

My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly : 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had ho whore to rest his head. 

With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted for and wide, 

And many a childing mother then 
And newborn baby died : 

But things like that, you know, must be 

At every famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun : 

But things like that, you know, must be 

After a famous victory. 

Great praise the Duke of Marlbro* won 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“ Why ’twas a very wicked thing I ” 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

“ Nay . . nay , . my little girl,” quoth ho. 

It was a famous victory. 

And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 

But what good came of it at last P ” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

** Why that I cannot tell,” said he. 

But *twas a famous victory.” 

Bohert Southey. — Bom 1774, Died 1843. 


1220.— THE SCHOLAB. 

My days among the Dead are past ; 
Around me I behold. 

Where'er these casual eyes are cast. 
The mighty minds of old : 

My never failing friends are they. 
With whom I converse day by &y. 


With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts ore with the Dead; with them 
1 live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, ttheir faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears. 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hopes are with the Dead ; anon 
My place with them will be. 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Futurity ; 

Yet leaving hero a name, I trust, 

That will net perish in the dust. 

Robert Southey, — Bom 1774, Died 1843. 


1221.— YOUTH AND AGE. 

With cheerful step the traveller 
Pursues his early way. 

When first the dimly-dawning east 
Boveals the rising day. 

Ho bounds along his craggy road, , 

Ho hastens up the height, 

And all ho sees and all he hears 
Administer delight. 

And if the mist, retiring slow, 

Boll round its wavy white. 

He thinks the morning vapours hide, 
Some beauty from his sight. 

But when behind the western clouds 
Departs the fading day. 

How wearily the traveller 
Pursues his evening way ! 

Sorely along the craggy road 
His painful footsteps creep, 

And slow, with many a feeble pause. 

Ho labours up the steep. 

And if the mists of night close round, 
They fill his soul with fear ; 

He dreads some unseen precipice. 

Some hidden danger near. 

.So cheerfully does youth begin 
Life’s pleasant morning stage ; 

Alas ! tile evening traveller feels 
The fears of wary age ! 

Robert Southey. — Born 1774, Died 1843. 


1222.— THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOB 

And wherefore do the poor complain ? 
Hie rich man atic’d of me ; • • • 
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THE mCHCAPE BOCK. 


[Bobt. Southbt. 


Come walk abroad with me, I aaid, 

And I wiU answer thee. 

*Twas eyeningrt and the frozep streets 
Were cheerless to behold. 

And we were wrapt and coated well, 

And yet we were a-cold. 

We met an old bare-headed man. 

His locks were thin ^d white : 

I ask’d him what he did abroad 
In that cold winter’s night : 

The cold was keen, indeed, he said, 

» But at homo no fire had he, 

And therefore ho had come abroad 
To ask for charity. . 

We met a young bare-footed child, 

And she bogg’d loud and bold : 

1 ask’d her what she did abroad 
When the wind it blew so cold : 

She said her father was at home. 

And he lay sick a-bed, 

And therefore was it she was sent 
Abroad to beg for bread. 

Wo saw a woman sitting down 
Unon a stone to rest, 

She^ad a baby at her back 
And another at her breast : 

I ask’d her why she loiter’d there 
When the night-wind was so chill ; 

She tam’d her head and bade the child 
That scream’d behind, bo still ; 

Then told us that her husband serrod, 

A soldier, far away, 

And therefore to her parish she 
Was begging back her way. 

Wo met a girl, her dress was loose. 

And sunken was her eye. 

Who with a wanton’s hollow voice 
Address’d the passers-by ; 

I ask’d her what there was in guilt 
That could her heart allure 
To shame, disease, and late remorse : 

She answer’d she was poor. 

I turn’d me to the rich man then. 

For silently stood he, . . . 

You ask’d me why the poor complain. 
And these have answer’d thee ! 

Robert Southey.— Born 1774, Died 1843. 


1223 .— THE OLD MAN’S COMFOBTS. - 

^*Tou are old. Father William,” the young 
man cried, 

** The few locks that are left you are gray ; 
You are hale, Father William, a hear^ old 
man; 

Now tell mo the reason, 1 pray.*’ 


“ In the days of my youth,” Father William 
replied, 

“ I remember’d that youth would fly fast. 

And abused not my h^th and my vigour at 
first, 

That I never might need them at last.’* 

You are old, Father William,** the young 
man cried, 

And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days tlmt are 
gone; 

Now tell mo the reason, I pray.” 

“ In the days of my youth,” Father William 
replied, 

** I remember’d that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future ; whatever I did, 

That I never might grieve for the past.” 

“You are old, Father William,” the young 
man cried, 

“ And life must be hast’ning away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon 
death ; 

Now toll mo the reason, I pray.” 

“ I am cheerful, young man,” Father William 
replied, 

“ Lot the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remember’d my 
God, 

And He hath not forgotten my age.” 

Robert Southey.— Bom 1774, Died 1843, 


1224 .--THE INCHCAPE BOCK. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was as still as she could be, 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 

Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shook 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Bock ; 

So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Book ; 

On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Bock was hid by the surges’ swell, 
The Mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous Bock, 

And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

Th^ sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day $ 

The sea-birds scream’d as they whal’d round. . 
And there was joyance in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchoai)e Bell was seen 
A darker ^ck on the ocean green ; 

Sir Balph the Bover walk’d hm deck, 

And he fix’d his eye on the dorlicer speck. 
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HATIO. 


[SimSKTH Febxod.--^ 


B3i f<Ab tlie oheoring power of eprSn^, 

It made him whistle, it made him eing"; * 

Hie heart was mirthful to ezoess, 

Bat the Bovor’s nurth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 

Quoth he, My men, pnt out the boat, 

And row me to the Inohcape Bock, 

And rU plague the priest of Aberbrothok.*’ 

The boat is lower’d, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inclicape Book they go , 

Sir Balph bent over from the boat, 

And he out the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sank the boll, with a gargling sound. 
The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Balph, “ The next who comes to 
the Book 

Won’t bless the Abbot of Aborbrothok.” 

Sir Balph the Bover sail’d away. 

He scour’d the seas for many a day ; 

And now grown nch with plunder’d store, 

He steers his oourso for Scotland’s shore. 

So thick a haze o’orspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 

The wind hath blown a gale all day. 

At evening it hath died away. 

On the dock the Bover takes his stand. 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Balph, ** It will bo lighter soon^ 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 

** Can’st hear,” said one, ” the breakers roar P 
For mothinks we should be near the shore ; 
Now where wo oro I cannot tell, 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.” 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift 
• along, 

Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shook : 
Cried they, ” It is the Inchcape Book I” 

Sir Balph the Bover tore his hair, 

He curst himself in his despair ; 

The waves rush in on every side. 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide, 

But even in his dying fear 

One dreadful sound could the Bover hear, 

A sound as if with the Inchcape BoU, 

The fiends below were ringing his kn^. 

Itoibevt Southey. — Bom 1774, Died 1848. 


122S.--BISHOP HATTO. 

The BQiniiier*and antamn had been so wet| 
That in winter this oom was growing yet $ 
’Twas a piteous sij^t to see ^ aromod 
The grain lie rottl^ on the ground. 


Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door. 

For he had a plentiful last year’s store ; 

And all the nrighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnish’d well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his ^eat bam repair, 

And they should have food for the winter 
there. 

Bejoioed such tidings good to hear, 

The poor folk flock’d from far and near ; 

The great bam was full os it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 

And while for mercy on Christ they coll. 

He set fire to the bam and burnt them 

“ r faith, ’tis on excellent bonfire * ” quoth he, 
And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn 
Of rats, that only consume the corn.” 

So then to his palace returned ho. 

And he sat down to supper memly, ^ 

And ho slept that night like on innocent 
man. 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as ho enter’d the hall, 

Whore his picture hung against the wall, 

A sweat like death all over him came, 

For the rata had eaten it out of the frame. 

As ho look’d there oamo a man from the 
farm, 

He had a countenance white with alarm ; 

” My lord, I open’d your gronanos this mom. 
And the rats had eaten all your corn.” 

Another came running presently. 

And ho was pale as pale could be, 

** Fly ! my Lord Bishop, fly,” quoth he. 

Ten thousand rats are coming this way— • 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday I ” 

‘*ril go to my tower on the Bhine,” replied 
he, 

Tis the safest place in Germany ; 

’The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water 
deep.” 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hasten’d away. 

And he cross’d the B^e without delay, 

And reach’d his tower and barr’d with cote 
All the windows, doors, and loc^holes there* 

He laid him down and olosed his eyes, 

But soon a scream nmde him arise; 

He atacted, and saw two eyes of flame 
On his pillow from whsiioa the sMsming 
came. 
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He liflWd and look’d; was only tke oat; 
But the Bishcq? he gxew more fearful for 
that, . ^ 

9 or she eat ecreammg, mad with fear, 

At the army of rata that was drawiug near. 

For they have ewum over the river so deep, 
Ati<i they have climb’d the ehoree ao steep, 
And up the tower their way is bent 
To do the work for which ^ey were sent. 

They are not to be told by the dozen or 
score, 

By thousands they come, and by myriads and 
more; 

Such numbers had never been heard of before, 
Sul^ a judgment had never been witness’d of 
yore. 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell. 

As louder and louder drawing near 
The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 

And in at the windows, and in at the door, 
And through the walls helter-skelter they 
pour, 

And down from the ceiling, and up through 
the floor, 

From the mght and the left, from behind and 
before, 

From within and without, from above and 
below. 

And all at once to the Bishop they go* 

They have whetted their teeth against the 
stones, 

And now they pick the Bishop’s bones ; 

They gnaw’d the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him. 

Bobert Southey, — Bom 1774, Died 1848. 


1226 .— MARY, THE MAID OP THE INN. 

Who is ybnder poor maniac, whose wildly 
fix’d eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express P 

She weeps not, yet often and deeply she 
sighs ; 

She never complains, but her silenoe implies 
The composure of settled distress. 

No pity she looks for, no alms doth she 
seek; 

Nor for raiment nor food doth she care t 

Through her tatters the winds of the winter 
blow bleak 

On that wither’d breast, and her weather- 
worn Ahoftfcr 

TT.'tii the hoe ot a mortal despair. 

Tefc dheerfnl and happy, not distant the di^, 
l^Oor Ifaiy the Maniae hath been; 

The iiav^ remembers who journey’d this 
W 


No darned so Iqv^, no damsfl so gay, 

As Maty, the Maid of the Bin. 

Her cheerftd address fill’d the gnestft wiik 
delight 

As she wdcom’d them in with a smile 

Her heart was a stranger to childish 

And Mary would walk by the Abbey at 
night 

When the wind whistled down the dark 
aisle. 

She loved, and young Richard had settled the 
day. 

And she hoped to be happy for life ; 

But Richard was idle and worthless, and 
they 

Who knew him would pity poor Mary and 
say 

That sbo was loo good for his wife. 

’Twas in autumn, and stormy and dark was 
the night. 

And fast were the windows and door ; 

Two guests sat ehjoying the firo that burnt 
bright, 

And, smoking in silence with tranquil delight. 

They Usten’d to hear the wind roar. 

**’Tis pleasant,” cried one, ” seated by the 
fireside 

To hoar the wind whistle without.” 

“ What a night for the Abboy I ” his comrade 
replied, 

‘‘Methinks a man’s courago would now bo 
well tried. 

Who should wander the ruins about. 

I myself, like a schoolboy, should tremble to 
boar 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 

And could fancy 1 saw, half persuaded by 
fear, 

Some ugly old abbot’s grim spirit appear, 

For this wind might awaken the dead ! ” 

I’ll wager a dinner,” the other one cried, 

** That Mary would venture there now.” 

«« Then wager and lose ! ” with a sneer he 
replied, 

«ril warrant she’d fancy a ghost by her 
side, 

And faint if she saw a white cow.” 

**Will Mary this charge on her courage 
allow?” 

fTia companion exclaimed with a smile ; 

** I shall win — ^for I know she will venture 
there now 

And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 

From the dder that grows in the aisle.” 

With fearless good-humour did Mary comply, 

And her way to the Abbey she bent 

The night was dark, and the wind wo^ h%h, 
Andim hdlowly howling it swept through the 
sky, 

She shiverid with oold as dm went. 
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O’er ihe path so well known still proceeded 
the maid, 

Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 

Through the gateway she enter’d, she felt not 
a/raid. 

Yet the mins were lonely and wild, and their 
shade 

Seem’d to deepen the gloom of the night. 

- All around her was silent save when the ynde 
blast 

Howl’d dismally round the old pile ; 

Over weed-oover’d fragments she fearlessly 
pass’d, 

And arrived at the innermost min at last, 

Where the dder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly 
drew near. 

And hastily gather’d the bough ; 

YHien the sound of a voice seem’d to rise on 
her ear, 

She paused, and she listen’d intently, in fear. 

And her heart panted painfully now. 

The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her 
head, 

She listen’d, nought else could she hear ; 

The wind fell; her heart sunk in her bosom 
with dread, 

For she heard in the ruins distinotly the 
tread 

Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Behind a wide column half breathless with 
fear 

She crept to conceal herself there : 

That instant the moon o’er a dark cloud 
shone dear, 

And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians 
appear. 

And between them a corpse they did bear. 

Then Mazy could feel the heart-blood curdle 
cold : 

Again the rough wind hurried by — 

It blew off the hat of the one, and behold, 

Bven close to the feet of poor Mary it 
roU’d,— 

She felt, and expected to die. 

“ Curse the hat ! ” he exdaims. ** Nay, come 
on till we hide 

The dead body,” his comrade replies. 

She beholds them in safety pass on by her 
side. 

She sehm the hat, fear her courage supplied, 

And fast through the Abbey she flies. 

She ran with wild speed, she rush’d in at the 
door. 

She ga^ in her terror around. 

Then her limbs could support ihdr faint 
burden no move, 

And and mAmir qh 

floor. 

Unable to utter a sound. 


Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart, 

For a moment the hat met her view; 

Her eyes from that object oonvnlsivdy start, 
por^nrhat a cold horror then thrill’d through 
her heart 

When the name of her Biohard she knew I 

Where the old Abbey stands, on the Common 
hard by, 

His gibbet is now to be seen ; 

His irons yon still from the road may espy ; 
The traveller beholds them, and thinks with 
a sigh 

Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

Robert Southey, — Bom 1774, Died 1843* 


1227 *'~^ST. BOMUAIiO. 

One day, it matters not to know 
How many hundred years ago, 

A Frenchman stopt at an inn door : 

The Landlord came to welcome him and chat 
Of this and that. 

For he had seen the traveller there before. 

“ Doth holy Bomnald dwell 
StiUinhiscellP” 

The Traveller ask’d, **or is the old man 
dead?” 

No ; he has left his loving flock, and we 
So great a Christian never more shall see,” 
The Landlord answer’d, and he shook Ida 
head. 

** Ah, sir, we knew his worth ! 

If ever there did live a saint on earth ! 
Why, sir, he olways need to wear a shirt 
For thirty days, all seasons, day and night. 
Good man, he knew it was not right 
For Dust and Ashes to fall out with 
Dirt I 

And then he only hung it out in the rain, 
And put it on again. 

There has been perilous work 
With him and Ihe Devil there in yonder 
cell; 

For Satan nsed to manl him like a Turk. 
There they would sometimes fight, 

All through a winter’s night, 

From sunset until mom. 

He with a cross, the Devil with his hom ; 
The Devil spitting fire with might and main. 
Enough to make St. Michael half afraid : 
He splashing holy water till he made 
His Ted hide hiss again, 

And the hot vaiK>nr fill’d the smoking eeSL 
This was so common that his face became 
All black and ydlow with the brimstone 
flame, 

And then ha nadt . ,.0 dear, how ha dJd 
amdll 

Than, ail, to aaa hwar ha wadld 

^Hia dadi I It aasr ana had dainty Can, 
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Cood man, he wonld oome there, 

And look at ell the delioate things, and 

O belly, belly, 

You would be gormandizing now, I 
know; 

But it ehall not be so ! 

Home^ to your bread and water, home, I tell 
ye!*' 

“But,” quoth the Trayeller, “ wherefore did 
he leave 

A flock that know his saintly worth so 
well?” 

“Why,” said the Landlord, “Sir, it so 
befell 

He heard unluckily of our intent 
To do him a great honour ; and you know 
He was not covetous of fame below. 

And so by stealth one night away he went.” 

“ What might this honour be ? ” the Traveller 
cried. 

“ Why, sir,” the host replied, 

“ We thought perhaps that he might one day 
leave us ; 

And then should strangers have 
The good man's grave. 

A loss like that would naturally grieve us. 

For 1 l{)’ 11 be made a saint oi, to be sure. 
Therefore we thought it prudent to 
secure 

His relics while we might ; 

And 80 we meant to strangle him one night.” 

Robert Southey.— Bom 1774, Died 1843. 


1228.— TO HESTEB. 

When maidens such as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply. 
Though ye among a thousand try. 

With vain endeavour. 

A month or more she hath been dead. 
Yet cannot 1 by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed. 

And her together. . 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate. 

That flush'd her spirit. 

I know not by what name beside 
1 shall it call if 'twas not pride. 

It was a joy to that allied. 

She did inherit. 

Her parents held the Quakw rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool ; 
But ^e was train'd in Katore's school ^ 
Nature had blest her. 

A waking eye, A prying mind, 

A heart that stirB, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind. 
Ye could not Hester. 


My sprightly neighbour I gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore. 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore. 

Some summer morning, 

When from thy cheerful ^s a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet fore- warning? 

Charles Lamb. — Bom 1775, Died 1835. 


1229.— A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO. 

May the Babylonish curse 

Straight confound my stammering verse. 

If I can a passage see 
In this word-perplexity, 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind 
(Still the plmso is wide or scant), 

To take leave of thee. Great Plant 1 

Or in any terms relate 

Half my love, or half my hate : 

For I hate, yet love thee so, 

That, whichever thing 1 show, 

The plain truth will scorn to be 
A constrain'd hyperbole. 

And the passion to proceed 
More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus' black servant, negro fine ; 
Sorcerer, that mak'st us dote upon 
Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake. 

More and greater oaths to break 
Than reclidmM lovers take 
'Gainst women : thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the female way. 

While thou suck'st the lab’ring breath 
Fasten: than kisses or than death. 

Thou in such a doud dost bind us, 

That our worst foes cannot find us. 

And ill fortune, that would thwart us. 
Shoots at rovers, shooting at us ; 

Wtdie each man, through thy height’niilg 
steam. 

Does like a smoking Etna seem. 

And all about us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 

Thou through such a mist dost show us, 
That our beat friends do not know us. 

And, for those sXLowhd features. 

Due to reasonable creatures, 

Liken’st us to fell CkhneTsc, 

Monsters that, who see us, fear us ; 

Worse than Cerberus or Gerywi 
Ot^ who first loved a cloud, Luc?^ 

Bacchus we know, and we alliow 
His tipsy rites. But what art tiioii» 
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That bat by reflex oaaet show 
What his deity oan do, 

As the false Egrotiaoi spell 
Aped the trae Hebrew miracle P 
Some few vapoars thoa mayst raise, 

The weak brain may serre to amaze, 

But to the reins and nobler heart, 

Canst nor life nor heat impart. 

Brother of Bacohos, later bom. 

The old world was sure forlorn 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god’s victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his ]|^ping Bacchanais. 

These, as stale, we disallow, 

Or judge of thee meant : only thon 
His true Indian conquest art ; 

And, for ivy round Ids dart, 

The refoTm^d god now weaves 
A flnor thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chomio art did ne'er presume ; 

Through her quaint alembic strain. 

None so sov'reigu to the brain : 

Nature, that did in thee excel, 

Framed again no second smell. 

Boses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys. 

Or for greener damsels meant ; 

Thou the only manly scent. 

Stinking’ at of the stinking kind. 

Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foison, 

Breeds no such prodigious poison ; 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite—-. 

Nay, rather. 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 
'Twos but in a sort 1 blamed thee ; 

None e’er prosper'd who defamed thee ; 
Irony all, and feigrn'd abuse, 

Sttoh as perplex’d lovers use 
At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair. 

Or in part but to expross 
That exceeding oomeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike, 

They borrow language of dislike ; 

And, instead of Dearest Miss, 

Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 

And thdse forms of old admiring. 

Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 

Basilisk, and all that 's evil. 

Witch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devil, 

SKhiop, Wendh, and Blackamoor, 
Monkey, Ape, mad twenty more ; 
Friendly Traifress, loving Foe^ 

Not that she is tr^y so. 

Bat no other way they know 
A contentment to expNss, 

Borders ‘so upon CRXcess, 

That they do not zightl^ wot 
Whether It be pain or not. 


‘ Or, as men, oonstrain'd to port 
With what 's nearest to their heart. 

While their sorrow 'a at the height, 

Lose discrimination quite, 

And their hasty wrath let fall. 

To appease their frantic gall, 

On the darling thing whatever, 

Whence they feel it death to sever, 

*Though it be, as they, perforce, 

Guiltless of the ^d divorce. 

For I must (nor lot it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I miut) leave 
thee ; 

For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 

But as she, who once hath been 
A king’s consort, is a queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state, 

Though a widow, or divorced, 

So I, from thy converse forced, 

The old name and style retain, 

A right Katherine of Spain ; 

And a seat, too, 'mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys ; 

Where, though I, by sour physician, 

And debarr’d the full fruition 
Of thy favours, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours, that give life 
Like glances from a neighbour’s wife ; 

And still Uvo in the by-plaoes 
And the suburbs of thy graces ; 

And in thy borders take delight, 

An unoonquer’d Canaanlte. 

Charles Lamb. — Born 1775, JOiod 1835. 


1230.— THE OLD FAMILIAB FACES. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In luy days of childhood, in my joyful school- 
days ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sittlog late, with my bosom 
cronies; 

All, aJl are gone, the old familiar faces. ' 

I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must* not see 
her ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man ; 

Like on ingrate I left my finend abruptly ; 

Left him, to muse ou the old fawiliar fa^. ' 

Ghost-like I paced ^ipniid tile haimtsof my 
childhood; 

Earth seem’d * a desert X was bound to 
trarerse,r. 

SeddiMr to aiiaiifc»da toUtM cmw. 
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Friend of mj bosom, tboa more ih^n a 
brother, 

Why wert not thou bom in my father's 
dwdlmg? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces — 

How some they have died, and some they have 
left me, 

And some are taken from me; all aie« de- 
parted; 

AH, in are gone, the old familiar faces. 
Cha/rlea Lamb. — Boni 1775, IHcd 1835. 


1231.— ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON 
AS BOBN. 

I saw where in the shroud did lurk 
A curious frame of Nature's work ; 

A flow'ret crushed in the bud 
A nameless piece of Babyhood 
Was in her cradle-coffin lying ; 

Extinct, with scarce the sense of dying : 

So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 
For darker closets of the tomb ! 

She did but ope an eye, and put 
A clear beam forth, then straight up shut 
For the Hong dark : ne'er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. 

Biddle of destiny, who can show 
What thy short visit meant, or know 
What thy errand hero below ? 

Shall wo say, that Nature blind 
Check’d her hand, and changed her min d 
Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finish’d pattern without fault P 
Could she flag, or could she tire, 

Or lack’d she the Promethean fiire 
(With her nine moons’ long workings 
sicken’d) 

That should thy little limbs have quicken’d P 
limbs so firm, they seem’d to assure 
life of health, and days mature : 

Woman’s self in miniature I 
Limbs BO fair, they might supply 
(ThemselveB now but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by. 

Or did the stem-eyed Fate descry 
That babe or mother, one must die ; 

So in mercy left the stock 
And out the branch ; to save the shock 
Of young years widow’d, and the pain 
When Single State comes back again 
To the lone man who, reft of wife. 
Thenceforward drags a maimed life P * 

The economy of Heaven is dark. 

And wisest clerks have miss’d the mark 
Why human buds, like this, should fall 
More brief than fly epheme^ 

That has his day ; while shrivell’d crones 
Stiffen with age to stocks and stones ; 

And crabbed use the conscience sears 
In sinneta of an hundred years. 

—Mothers prattle, moth^s kiss. 

Baby fond, tium ne'er wiB miss : 


Bites, which custom does impose, 

Silver bells, and baby dothes ; 

Cord redder than thbse lips 
Which pale death did late eclipse ; 

Mumo framed for infants* glee. 

Whistle never tuned for thee ; 

Though thou wont’at not, thou shalt have 
them. 

Loving hearts were they which gave them. 
Let not one be missing ; nurse. 

See them laid upon the hearse 
Of infant doin by doom perverse. 

Why should kings aud nobles have 
Pictured trophies to their grave. 

And we, churls, to thee deny 
Thy pretty toys with thee to lie — 

A more harmless vanity P 

Charles Lamb, — Bom 1775, Died 1835. 


1232.— THE CHBISTENING. 

Array’d — ^a half-angollc sight — 

In vests of pure baptismal white, 

The mother to the Font doth bring 
The little helpless, nameless thing 
With hushes soft and mild caressing. 

At once to get — a name and blessing. 

Close by the babe the priest doth stand. 

The cleansing water at his liand 
Which must assoil the soul within 
From every stain of Adam’s sin. 

The infant eyes the mystic scenes. 

Nor knows what all this wonder means ; 

And now ho smiles, as if to say, 

** I am a Christian mode this day ; ” 

Now frighted clings to nurse’s hold. 

Shrinking from the water cold, 

Whose virtues, rightly understood. 

Are, as Bethesda’s waters, good. 

Strange words — ^The World, The Flesh, The 
Devil — 

Poor babe, what can it know of evil P 
But we must silently adore 
Mysterious truths, and not explore. 

Enough for him, in after times, 

YHien he shall read these artless rhymes, 

If, looking back upon this day 
With quiet conscience, he can say, 

“ I have in part redeem'd the p locl^ 

Of my baptismal privilege ; 

And more and more will strive to flee 
All which my sponsors kind did then re- 
nounce for me." 

Oharlea Lamb.^Bom 1775, Died 1835. 


1233,— THE GIPSY'S MAUSOSr. 

** Suck, baby, suck ! mother’s loVb ff*ows by 
giving; 

Drain the sweet founts that enke thrive by 
wasting: ' 



ChabxiSS Lamb.] 


OHIM>HOOD. . 


Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty 
living 

Hands thee the onp that shaU be death in 
tasting. 

Kiss, baby, kiss ! mother's lips shine by 
kisses ; 

Choke the warm breath that else would fall 
in blessings : 

Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty 
blisses 

Tend thee the kiss that poisons 'mid caress- 
ings. 

Hang, bab^, hang ! mother’s love loves such 
forces ; 

Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy 
clinging : 

Black manhood comes, when violent lawless 
courses 

Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.” 

So sang a wither’d beldam energetical. 

And bann’d the ungiving door with lips pro- 
phetical. 

Chturles Lamb, — Bom 1776, Died 1836. 


1234,--CHILDH00D. 

In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by ; to act in thought 
Past seasons o’er, and he again a child ; 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope, 

Pown which the child would roll ; to pluck 
gay flowers, 

Make posies in the sun, which the child’s 
hand 

(Childhood offended soon, soon reconciled,) 
Would throw away, and straight take up 
again. 

Then fling them to the winds, and o’er the 
lawn 

Bound with so playful and so light a foot. 
That the press’d daisy scarce defined her 
head. 

diaries Lamb. — Bom 1776, Died 1836. 


1235 ,— STAFPA. 

Staffa, I scaled thy summit hoar, 

I pass’d beneath thy arch gigantic. 
Whose pillar’d cavern swells the roar. 
When thunders oh thy rooky shore 
The roll of the Atlantic. 

That hour the wind forgot to rave, 
The surge forgot its motion. 

And eye^ pillar in thy cave 
Slept in its shadow on the wave. 
Unrippled by the ocean. 


*■ 
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Then the past age before me came, 

When ’mid the lightning’s sweep. 

Thy isle with its ba^tio frame, 

And every column wreath’d with flame, 

Burst from the boiling deep. 

When ’mid Iona’s wrecks meanwhile 
O’er sculptured graves I trod, 

Where Time had strewn ^aoh mouldering 
aisle 

O’er saints and kings that rear’d the pile, 

I hail’d the eternal Qod : 

Yet, Staffa, more I felt his presence in thy 
cave 

Than where Iona’s cross rose o’er the western 
wave. 

WiUiam Sotheby, — Bom 1767, Died 1833. 


1236.— APPROACH OF SAUL AND HIS 
GUARDS AGAINST THE PHILIS- 
TINES. 

Hark ! hark ! the dash and clang 
Of shaken cymbals cadenoing the pace 
Of martial movement regular ; the swell 
Sonorous of the brazen trump of war ; 

Shrill twang of harps, soothed by melodious 
chime 

Of beat on silver bars ; and sweet, in pause 
Of harsher instrument, continuous flow 
Of breath, through flutes, in symphony with 
song. 

Choirs, whose match’d voices fill’d the air 
afar 

With jubilee and chant of triumph hymn ; 

And ever and anon irregular burst 
Of loudest acclamation to each host 
Saul’s stately advance proclaim’d. Before 
him, youths 

In robes succinct for swiftness; oft they 
struck 

Their staves against the ground, and warn’d 
the throng 

Backward to distant homage. Next, his 
strength 

Of chariots roll’d with each an arm’d bandi 
Earth groan’d afar beneath their iron wheels : 
Part arm’d with scythe for battle, park 
adorn’d 

For triumph. Nor there wanting a led train 
Of steeds in rich caparison, for show ^ 

Of solemn entry. Round about the king. 
Warriors, his watch and ward, from every 
tribe 

Drawn out. Of these a thousand each selects^ 
Of size and comeliness above their peers. 

Pride of their race. Radiant their armour : 
some 

In silver cased, scale over scale, that play’d 
All pliant to the litheness of the linirb ; 

Some mail’d in twisted gold, link within link 
Flexibly ringed and fitt^ that the eye 
Beneath the yielding pamoply pursued. 



SONG OP THE YIBGINS. 
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When act of war the etrengih of man pxo- 
Toked, 

The motion of the mnscles, as they work’d 
In rise and fall. On each left thigh a sword 
Swung in the ’broider’d baldric; each right 

Grasp’d a long-shadowing spear. Like them, 
their chh^fs 

Array’d ; save on their shields of solid ore. 
And on their helm, the grarer’s toil had 
wrought 

Tts subtlety in rich device Of war ; 

And o’er their mail, a robe, Punicean dye, 
Gracefully play’d ; where the wing’d shuttle, 
shot 

Hy cunning of Sidonian virg^s, wove 
Broidnre of many-colour’d figures rare. 

Bright glow’d the sun, and bright the bur« 
nish’d mail 

Of thousands, ranged, whose pace to song 
kept time ; 

And bright the glare of spears, and gleam of 
crests. 

And flaunt of banners flashing to and fro 
The noonday beam. Beneath their coming, 
earth 

Wide glitter’d. Seen afar, amidst the pomp. 
Gorgeously mail’d, but more by pride of port 
Known, l.nd superior stature, than rich trim 
Of war and regal ornament, the king, 

Throned in triumphal car, with trophies 
graced, 

Stood eminent. The lifting of his lanco 
Shone like a sunbeam. O’er his armour 
flow’d 

A robe, imperial mantle, thickly starr’d 
With blaze of orient gems; the clasp that 
bound 

Its gather’d folds his ample chest athwart, 
Sapphire ; and o’er his casque, where rubies 
burnt, 

A cherub flamed and waved his wings in gold. 

William Sothehy, — Bom 1757, Died 1833. 


1237 . — SONG OF THE VIBGINS 
OBLEBBATING THE VICTORY. 

Banghters of Israel! praise the Lord of 
Hosts ! 

Break into song ! With harp and tabrot lift 
Your voices up, and weave with joy the 
dance ; 

And to your twinkling footsteps toss aloft 
Your arms; and from the flash of eymbals 
shake 

Sweet clangour, measuring the giddy jnaze. 
Shout ye ! and ye ! make answer, Saul hath 

ftlftlTi 

His thousaSds; David his ten thousands 
slain. , 

Sing a new song. I saw them m their 
rage; 

I saw the gleam of spears, the flash of swords, 


.1 

That rang against our gates. The warders’ 
watch 

Ceased not. Tower answer’d tower : a warn- 
ing voice 

Was heard without ; the cry of woe within : 

The shriek of virgins, and the wail of her. 

The mother, in her anguish, who fore-wept. 

Wept at the breast her babe as now no mop. 

Shout ye ! and ye ! make answer, Saul hath 
slain 

His thousands; David his ton thousands 
slain. 

Sing a new song. Spake not the insulting 
foe ? 

I will pursue, o’ertake, divide the spoil. 

My hand shall dash their infants on the 
stones ; 

The ploughshare of my vengeance shall draw 
out 

The furrow, whore the tower aiid fortress rose. 
Before my chariot Israel’s chiefs shall clank 
Their chains. Each side their virgin daugh- 
ters groan ; 

Erewhile to weave my conquest on their 
looms. 

Shout ye ! and ye ! make answer, Saul hath 
slain 

His thousands ; David his ten thousands 
slain. 

Thou heard’ at, O God of battle ! Thou, 
whose look 

Snappeth the spear in sunder. In thy 
strength 

A youth, thy chosen, laid their champion low. 
Saul, Saul pursues, o’ertakes, divides the 
spoil ; 

Wreathes round our nooks those chains of 
gold, and robes 

Our limbs with floating crimson. Then re- 
joice, 

Daughters of Israel! from your cymbals 
shake 

Sweet clangour, hymning God! the Lord of 
Hosts ! 

Yo ! shout ! • and yo ! make answer, Saul 
hath slain 

His thousands ; David his ton thousands 
slain. 

Such tho hymned harmony, from voices 
breathed 

Of virgin minstrels, of each tribe the prime 
For beauty, and fine form, and artful touch 
Of instrument, and skill in dance and song ; 

Choir answering choir, that on to Gibeah led 
The victors back in triumph. On each neok 
Play’d chains of gold ; and, shadowing their 
charms 

With colour like the blushes of the mom, 

Bobos, gift of Saul, round th^ light limbs, 
in toss 

Of cymbals, and the many-mazed dance. 

Floated like roseate clouds. Thus, these 
came on 

In dance aqd song; then, multitudes that 
Bwell’d 

The pomp of triumph, and in circles ranged 

61 
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Azoimd the altar of Jehomli, broaght 
Fre^ their offerings ; and with one aooord 
Sang, Glory, and praise, and worship unto 
God." 

Loud rang the exultation. ’Twas the 
voice 

Of a free people from impending chains 
]EMeem’d ; a ‘ people proud, whose bosom 
beat 

With fixe of glory and renown in arms 
Ihinmphant. Loud the exultation rang. 
There, many a wife, whose ardent gaze 
from for 

Singled the warrior whose glad eye gave 
back 

Her look of love. There, many a grandsire 
held 

A blooming boy aloft, and *midst the array 
Li triumph, pointing with his staff, exclaim’d, 
** Lo, my bravd son! I now may die in peace." 
There, many a beauteous virgin, blushing 
deep, 

Fluhg back her veil, and, as the warrior came, 
Hail'd her betrothed. But, chiefly, on one 

aloTift 

All dwelt. 

WilUomi 8oiheby.—Bom 1757, Died 1833. 


1238 .— TO TIME. 

0 Time ! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly 

thence 

(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang stealest, unperceivod, away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at lost. 

And think when thou bast dried the bitter 
tear 

That flows in vain o’er all my soul held 
dear, 

1 may look back on every sorrow past. 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a 
smile— 

As some lone bird, at day’s departing hour. 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient 
sbower. 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while : 

Yet, ahl how much must that poor hesjrt 
endure 

Whidh hopes from thee, and thee alone, a 
ourel 

IT. L. Bowles, — Bom 1762, Died 1860. 


1239 .— -HOFE. 

Am <me who, long by wasting dokness worn, 
Weary has n^kteh'd the lingering night, and 
hee^, 

HeavtleBS, the carol of the matin bird 
Salute his lonely porch, now first at moot 
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Goes forth, leaving his melancholy b^ ; 

He the green slope and level meadow views, 
Delightful bathed in slow ascending^ dfwe; 

Or marks the clouds that o'er the momtain’s 
head. 

In varying forms, fantastic wander white ; 

Or turns his ear to every random song 
Heard the green river’s winding marge 
along. 

The whilst each sense is steep'd in stiU 
delight : 

With such delight o'er all my heart I feel 

Sweet Hope ! thy fragrance pure and healing 
incense steal. 

W. L, Bowles.—Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1240 .— THE GBBENWICH PENSIONERS. 

When evening listen’d to the dripping oar. 
Forgetting the loud city's ceaseless roar, 

By the green banks, where Thames, with 
conscious pride. 

Reflects that stately structure on his side, 
Within whose walls, as their long labours 
close. 

The wanderers of the ocean find repose. 

We wore in social ease the hours away, 

The passing visit of a summer's day. 

Whilst some to range the breezy lull are 
gone, 

I linger’d on the river's marge alone ; 

Mixigled with groups of ancient sailors gray. 
And watch’d the last bright sunshine steal 
away. 

As thus I mused amidst the various train 
Of toil-worn wanderers of the perilous main. 
Two sailors — well 1 mark’d them (as the 
beam 

Of parting day yet linger'd on the stream. 
And the sun sm^ beh^d the shady reach)— 
Hasten’d with tottering footsteps to the 
beach. 

The one had lost a limb in Nile’s dread fight ; 
Total eclipse had veil’d the other’s sight 
For ever ! As I drew nwe anxious n^, 

I stood intent, if they should speak, to* hear ; 
But neither said a word ! He who was blind 
Stood as to feel the comfortable wind 
That gently lifted his gray hair : his face 
Seem’d then of a faint smile to wear the 
trace. 

The other fix'd his gase upon the light 
Parting; and when the sun hod vanish'd 
quite, 

Methought a startling tear that Heaven might 
bless, 

Unfelt, or felt with transient tenderness. 
Game to his aged eyes, and touch'd his cheek ! 
And fiien, as meek and silent as before. 

Back hand-in-hmid they went, and left the 
shovm 
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As they departed through the unheeding 
crowd, 

A caged bird sung from the casement loud ; 
And then I heard alone that blind man say, 

“ The music of th^ bird is sweet to-day ! ” 

I said, ** O Heavenly Father ! none may know 
The cause these have for silence or for wo ! ** 
Here they appear heart-stricken or resign’d 
Amidst the unheeding tumult of mankind. 

There is a world, a pure unclouded clime, 
Where there is neither grief, nor death, nor 
time ! 

Nor^ioss of friends ! Perhaps when yonder 
bell 

Beat slow, and bade the dying day farewell, 
Ere yet the glimmering landscape sunk to night, 
Th^ thought upon that world of distant 
light; 

And when the blind man, lifting light his hair, 
Felt the faint wind, he raised a warmer 
prayer ; 

Then sigh’d, as the blithe bird sung o’er his 
head, 

“ No mom will shine on me till I am dead ! ” 
W. L, Bowles, — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1241.— THE GREENWOOD. 

I 

Oh ! when ’t is summer weather. 

And the yellow bee, with fairy sound, 

The waters clear is humming round. 

And the cuckoo sings unseen. 

And the leaves are waving green — 

Oh ! then ’t is sweet. 

In some retreat, 

To hoar the murmuring dove, 

With those whom on earth alone we love, 

And to wind through the greenwood together. 

But when 't is winter weather, 

And crosses grieve, 

And friends deceive. 

And rain and sleet 
The lattice beat, — 

Oh ! then ’t is sweet 
To sit and sing 

Of the friends with whom, in the days of 
Spring, 

We roam’d through the greenwood together. 
W, L, Bowles, — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1242.— COME TO THESE SCENES OF 
PEACE. 

Come to theae aoenes of peaoe. 

Where, to rivem murmuxiiig, 

The sweet birds all the Summer aing. 
Where oaiea, and toil, and aadneaa oaaae! 
Stranger, doea thy heart deplore 
Frienda whom thou wilt aoe no mote f 
Doea thy wounded epkit prove 


Pangs of hopeless, sever’d love ? 

Thee, the stream that gushes oloar-^ , 
Thee, the birds that oorol near 
Shall soothe, as silent thou dost Ho 
And dream of their wild lullaby ; 

Come to bless these scenes of peace, 

Where cares, and toil, and sadness cease. 
W, L. Bowles, — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1243.--ON THE FUNERAL OP 
CHARLES I., 

AT NIGHT IN ST. GEOBGS’S CHAPBL, 
WINDSOR. 

The castle clock had toll’d midnight, 

With mattocK and with spado — 

And silent, by the torches’ light — 

His corpse in earth we laid. 

The coffin boro his name ; that those 
Of other years might know. 

When earth its secret should disclose, 

Whose bones were laid below. 

“ Peace to the dead ! ” no children snng, 

Slow pacing up the nave ; 

No prayers wore read, no knell was rung, 

As deep we dug his grave. 

We only heard the winter’s wind, 

In many a sullen gust, 

As o’er the open grave inclined, 

We murmured, “ Dust to dust I ” 

A moonbeam from the arch’s height 
Stream’d, as wo placed the stone 
The long aisles started into light, 

And ^ the windows shone. 

We thought we saw the banners then 
That shook along the walls, 

Whilst the sad shades of mailed men 
Were gazing on the stalls. 

’T is gone ! — ^Agoin on tombs defaced 
Sits darkness more profound ; 

And only by the torch we traced 
The shadows on the ground. 

And now the chilling, freezing air 
Without blew long and loud -, 

Upou our knees we bxeatbed one piayet) 
Where he slept in hia shroud. 

We laid the broken marble ftoor, — 

No name, no trace appears \ 

And when we dosed the sounding door. 

We thought of him with tears. 

W. L. Bowles.— Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1244.~A.T OXFORD, 1786. 

Beroave me not 6t Fsney^e diadowy dvMuni, 
Which won my bam^ or wbau the guy 
ooieer 

Of l^e begun, ou wbim thmus u tsnr 

8 \% 
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WBITTEN AT TTNEBffOUTH. 
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8mb Bad on memoxy’a olieek — ^thongh loftier I 
themes I 

kweit th* awaken’d mind, to the Mgh prize I 
01 wisdom, hasdij eson’d with toil end \ 
paan, ' 

Aspiring patient *, yet on life’s wide plain 
[ Left fatherless, where many a wanderer sighs 
I Hourly, and oft our road is lone and Icing, 

’T were not a crime, should we a jvhile 
delay 

Amid the sunny field ; and happier they 
Who, as they journey, woo the charm of song, 
To cheer their way — ^till they forget to woop, 
And the tired sense is hush'd, and sinks to 
sleep. 

W, L. Bowles, — Bor^ 1762, Died 1850. 


I24S. — WBITTEN AT TYNEMOUTH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, AFTER A 
TEMPESTUOUS VOYAGE. 

As slow 1 climb the cliff's ascending side, 
Much musing on the track of terror past, 
When o'er the dark wave rode the howling 
blast, 

Pleased I look back, and view the tranquil 
tide 

That laves the pebbled shore : and now the 
beam 

Of evening smiles on the grey battlement. 
And yon forsaken tow'r that Time has 
rent : — 

The lifted oar far off with silver gleam 

Is touch’d, and hush’d is all the billowy 
deep ! 

Soothed by the soone, thus on tired Nature's 
breast 

A stillness slowly steals, and kindred rest ; 

While sea-sounds lull her, as she sinks to 
sleep, 

like melodies which mourn upon the lyre, 

Waked by the breeze, and, as they mourn, 
expire ! 

yv, L, Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1246.— AT BAMBOROUGH CASTLE. 

Ye holy Towers that shade the wave-worn 
steep, 

Long may ye rear your aged brows sub- 
lime. 

Though, hurrying silent by, relentless Time 

Assail you, and the winter whirlwind’s 
sweep ! 

For for from blazing Grandeur's crowded 
■ halls, 

Here Charity hath fix'd her chosen seat, 

Oft liat'ning tearful when the wild winds 
beat 

With hollow bodings round your anment 
walls; 


And Pity, at the dark and atoemy hour 

Of midnight, when the moon is hid on 
high, 

Heepa her lone watch upon the topmost 
toVi, 

And turns her ear to each expiring cry ; 
Blest if her aid some fainling wreteh might 
save, 

And snatch him cold and speechless from the 
wave. 

TF. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1247.— TO THE RIVER WENSBECK. 

While slowly wanders thy sequester’d stream, 
Wenabock ! the mossy-scatter’d rooks 
among. 

In fancy's ear stiU making plaintive song * 
To the dark woods above, that waving seem 
To bond o'er some enchanted 'Spot ; removed 
From life's vain coil, 1 listen to the wind, 
And think 1 hear meek sorrow's plaint, 
Toclinod 

O’er the forsaken tomb of one she loved ! — 
Fair scones I ye lend a pleasure, long 
unknown, 

To him who passes weary on his way — 

The farewell tear, which now he turns to 
pay* 

Shall thank you ; — and whene'er of pleasures 
flown 

I His heart some long-lost image would renew, 
Delightful haunts ! ho will remember you. 

W. L. Bowles.’^Bom 1762, Died 1850 


1248. — ^TO THE RIVER TWEED. 

O Tweed! a stranger, that with wandering 
feet 

O’er hill and dale has journey’d many a 
mile 

(If so his weary thoughts ho might beguile). 

Delighted turns thy beauteous scenes to 
greet. 

The waving branches that romantic bend 

O’er thy tall bonks, a soothing charm 
bestow ; 

The murmurs of thy wand'ring wave 
below • 

Seem to his ear the pity of a friend. 

Delightful stream ! though now along thy 
shore. 

When spring returns in all her wonted 
pride, 

The shepherd's distant pipe is heard no more. 

Yet here with pensive peace could I abide, . 

Far from the stormy world's tumultuous 
roar, 

To muse upon thy banks at eventide. 

W. L. Bowle8.^Bom 1762, Died 1850 


TO THE latIVElEL CHEBWELXb 


[W. Ifc Bowlbs* 


1249.-HONNET. 

Evening^ as slow thy pladd shades desoend, 
Veiling with gentlest hash the landscape 
still, 

The lonely battlement, and farthest hill. 

And wood, I think of those that have no 
friend, 

Who now, i>erhapB, by melancholy led. 

From the broad blaze of day, whore plea- 
sure flaunts, 

Betiring, wander *mid thy lonely haunts 

Unseen ; and watch the tints that o’er thy 
bed 

Hang lovely, to their pensive fancy’s eye 
Presenting fairy vales, where the tired 
mind 

Might rest, beyond the murmurs of man- 
kind. 

Nor hear the "hourly moans of misery ! 

Ah ! beauteous views, that Hope’s fair gleams 
the while 

Should smile like you, and perish as they 
smile ! 

W. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1250.— -ON LEAVING A VILLAGE IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Clysdale, as thy romantic vales I leave, 

And bid farewell to each retiring hill. 
Where fond attention seems to linger still, 
Tracing the broad bright landscape ; much I 
grieve 

That, mingled with the toiling crowd, no 
more 

I may return your varied views to mark. 

Of rocks amid the sunshine tow’ring dark. 
Of rivers winding wild, and mountains hoar. 
Or castle gleaming on the distant steep ! — 
For this a look back on thy hills I cost. 
And many a soften’d imago of the past 
Pleased I combine, and bid remembrance 
keep. 

To soothe me with fair views and fancies 
rude. 

When I pursue my path in solitude. 

W. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1251, — SONNET. 

O Time ! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly 
thence 

(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pong stealest unperceived away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at last, 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter 
tear 

That flows in vain o’er all my soul hold 
dear. 


I may look back on every smnrow past. 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a 
smile^ 

As some lone bird, at day’s departing honr. 
Sings in the sunbeam, of the transient 
show’r 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the 
while ; — 

Yet ah! how much must that poor heart 
endure. 

Which hopes from thoe, and thee alone, a 
cure ! 

W. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850, 


1252.— ON A DISTANT VIEW OP 
ENGLAND. 

Ah ! from mino eyes the tears unbidden 
start. 

As thoe, my country, and the long-lost 
sight 

Of thy own cliffs, that lift their summits 
white 

Above the wave, once more my beating heart 
With eager hope and fihal transport hails ! 

Scenes of my youth, reviving gales ye 
bring. 

As when erewhile the tuneful mom of 
spring 

Joyous awoke amidst your blooming voles. 
And fill’d with fragrance every painted plain : 

Fled are those hours, and all the jpys they 
gave ! 

Yet still I gaze, and count each rising wave 
That bears me nearer to your haunts again ; 
If haply, ’mid those woods and vales so fair. 
Stranger to Peace, I yet may meet her there. 

W. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1253.— TO THE RIVER CHERWELL, 
OXFORD. 

Cherwell! how pleased along thy willow’d 
hedge 

Erewhile I stray’d, or when the mom 
began 

To tinge the distant turret’s gleamy fan. 

Or evening glimmer’d o’er the sighing sedge ! 
And now reposing on thy banks once more, 

I bid the pipe farewell, and that sad lay 
Whose music on my melancholy way 
I woo’d : amid thy waving willows hoar 
Seeking awhile to rest — ^tiU the bright sun 
Of joy return, as when Heaven’s beauteous 
bow 

Beams on the night-storm’s passing wings 
below : 

Whate’er betide, yet something have I won 
Of solace, that may bear me on serene. 

Till Eve’s last hush shall olose the silent 
scene. 

TV. L. Bowlesr^Bom 1762, Died 1850. 
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1254— SONNET. 

As ono who, long by wasting siokness worn, 
Weary has watch’d the ling’ring night, and 
heard 

Heartless the carol of the matin bird 
Salute his lonely porch, now first at morn 
Goes forth, leaving his melancholy bed ; 

He the green dope and level meadow views, 
Delightful bathed with slow-ascending dews; 
Or marks the clouds, that o’er the mountain’s 
head 

In varying forms fantastic wander white ; 

Or turns his ear to every random song, 
Heard the green river’s winding marge along. 
The whilst each sense is steep’d in still 
delight. 

With such delight, o’er all my heart I feel. 
Sweet Hope ! thy fragrance pure and healing 
incense stool ! 

Tr. L, Bowles.-^Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1255.— APRIL, 1793. 

Whose was that gentle voice, that whispering 

sweet, 

Promised mothought long days of bliss 
sincere ? 

Soothing it stole on my deluded ear. 

Most like soft musict that might sometimes 
cheat * 

Thoughts dark and drooping ! ’Twas the 
voice of Hope. 

Of love, and social scones, it scorn’d to 
speak. 

Of truth, of friondHliip, of ofiTootion meek ; 

That, oh ! poor friend, might to life’s down- 
ward slope 

Lead us in peace, an<l bless our latest hours. 

Ah mo ! the prospect sadden’d as she sung ; 

Loud on my startled oar the death-bell rung; 

Chill darkness wrapt the pleasurable bow’rs. 

Whilst Horror, pointing to yon breathless clay, 

“ No peace bo thine,” exclaim'd ; ** away, 
away ! ” 

ir. L. Bowlcs,----Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1256.— NETLEY ABBEY. 

Eall’n pile ! I ask not what has been thy fate ; 

But when the weak winds, wafted from the 
main, 

Through each rent arch, like spirits that 
oomplain. 

Come hoUow to my oar, I meditate 

On this world’s passing pageant, and the lot 

Of those who once full proudly in their 
prime 

And beauteous might have stood, till bow’d 
by time 

Or iigury, their early boast forgot, 

They may have fallen like thee: pale and 
forlom. 


Their brow, besprent with thin hairs, white 
as snow, 

They lift, majestic yet ; as they would scorn 
This short-lived scene of vanity and woe ; 
Whilst on their sad looks smilingly they bear 
The trace of creeping age, and the dim hue of 
core ! 

W. L, Bowles. — Born 1762, Died 1850. 


1257.--MAY; 1793. 

How shall I meet thoo, Summer, wont to fill 
My heart with gladness, when thy pleasant * 
tide 

First came, and on each coomb’s romantic 
side 

Was heard the distant cuckoo’s hollow bill P 

Fresh flow’rs shall fringe the wild brink of 
the stream, 

As with the songs of joyance and of hope 
The hedge-rows shall ring loud, and on the 
dope 

The poplars sparkle in the transient beam ; 

The shmbs and laurels which I loved to tend. 
Thinking their May-tide fragrance might 
delight, 

With many a peaceful charm, thee, my best 
friend, 

Shall put forth their green shoot, and cheer 
jbhe sight ! 

But I shall mark their « hues with siok’ning 
eyes. 

And weep for her who in the cold grave lies I 
W, L, Bowles. — Born 1762, Died 1850. 


1258.— ON REVISITING OXFORD. 

I never hoar the sound of thy glad bells, 
Oxford ! and chime harmonious, but I say 
(Sighing to think how time has worn away), 
** Some spirit speaks in the sweet tone that 
swells, 

Heard after years of absence, from the vale 
Where Cherwell winds.” Most true it 
speaks the tale 

Of days departed, and its voice recalls 
Honrs of delight and hope in the gay tide 
Of life, and many friends now scatter’d wide 
By many fates. — Peace bo within thy walls ! 

I have scarce heart to visit thee ; but yet. 
Denied the joys sought in thy shades,-— 
denied 

Each better hope, since my poor ***** died. 
What I have owed to thee, my heart can ne’er 
forget ! 

TT. Xr. Bowles. — Bom 1782, Died 1850. 


1259.— ON THE DEATH OP THE REV. 
WTTiLTAM BENWELL. 

Thou oameat with kmd looks, when on the 
bnnk 
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SHEEP.FOLD. 


[W. L. Bowxob. 


Almost of death I strove, and with mild 
voice 

Didst soothe me, bidding my poor heart 
rejoioe, 

Though smitten sore : Oh, I did little think 

That thou, my friend, would* at the first victim 
faU 

To the stem King of Terrors ! thou didst fly, 
By pity prompted, at the poor man’s cry ; 

And soon thyself wert stretch’d beneath the 
pall, 

livid Infection’s prey. The deep distress 
Of her, who best thy inmost bosom know. 
To whom thy faith was vow’d, thy soul was 
true, 

What pow’rs of falt’ring language shall ex- 
press? 

As friendship bids, I feebly breathe my own, 

And sorrowing say, “Pure spirit, thou art 
gone ! ” 

W. L, Bowles.^Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1260.— ON EEVIEWINO THE FOBB- 
GOING. 

I turn these leaves with thronging thoughts, 
andl^y, 

Al^e I how many friends of youth are dead. 
How many visions of fair hope have fled. 
Since first, my Muse, we met : ” — So speeds 
away 

life, and its shadows ; yet we sit and sing. 
Stretch’d in the noontide bower, as if the day 
Declined not, and wo yet might trill our lay 
Beneath the pleasant morning’s purple wing 
That fans us, while aloft the gay donds 
shine 1 

Oh, ere the coming of the long cold night, 
Beligfion, may wo bless thy purer light. 
That still sh^ warm us, when the tints 
decline 

O’er earth’s dim hemisphere, and sad we gaze 
On the vain visions of our passing days I 

W, L, Bowles, — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1261.— PATH OP LIFE. 

Oh Lord — ^in sickness and in health, 

To every lot resign’d. 

Grant me, before all worldly wealth, 

A meek and thankful mind. 

As life, thy upland i>ath wo tread, 

And often pause in pain. 

To think of friends and parents dead. 

Oh ! let ns not compkdn. 

The Lord may give or take away. 

But nought our faith can move, 

While we to Heaven can look, and say, 

«« Our Father lives above.” 

TT. L. Bofales.— Bom 1762 Died 1850. 


1362.--STJN.BISE. 

When from my humble bed I rise. 

And see the morning Sun ; 

Who, glorious in the eastern skies, 

His journey has begun ; 

I think of Uiat Almighty power, 

Which call’d this orb from night ; 

I think how many at this hour 
Bejoice beneath its light. 

And then I pray, in every land. 

Where’er this light is shed, 

That all who live may bless the hand 
Which gives their daily bread. 

W, L, Bowles,-^Bom 1762, Died 1850, 


1263.— SUMMEB’S EVENING. 

As homeward by the evening star 
I pass along the plain, 

I SCO the taper’s light afar 

Shine through our oottago-pano. 

My brothers and my sisters dear. 

The child upon the knee. 

Spring, when my hastening stops they hear, 
And smile to welcome me. 

And when the fire is growing dim. 

And mother’s labours cease, 

I fold my hands, and say my hymn. 

And ” lay me down in peace.” 

W. L. Bowles,--Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1264.— SPBING.— .CUCKOO. 

The bee is humming in the sun. 

The yellow cowslip springs, 

And hwk ! from yonder woodland’s side, 
Again the cuckoo sings I 

“ Cuckoo — Cuckoo ! ” no other note, 

She sings from day to day ; 

But 1, though a poor cottagc-girl. 

Can work, and read, and pray. 

And whilst in knowledge I rejoice, 

Which heavenly truth displays. 

Oh ! lot mo still employ my voice, 

In my Bedeemer’s praise. 

W. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850* 


1265.— SHEEP-FOLD. 

The sheep were in the fold at night; 

And now, a new-born lamb 
Totters and trembles in the lij^t, 
te bleats beside its dam. 

How anxiously the mother tries, 
Wi^ every tender care, 

To screen it from inclement skies. 
And the cold morning air I 
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PBIMBOSE. 


The hail-Btorm, of the east is fled, 

She seems with joy to swells 
While ever as she bends her head, 

1 hear the tinkling bell. 

So while for me a mother’s prayer 
Asoends to Heaven above, 

May I repay her tender care 
With gratitude and love. 

W, L. Bowles.— Boni 1762, Died 1850. 


Methinks I hear his faint reply— 

“ When oowslipB deok the plain. 

The lark shall carol in the sky, 

And I shall sing again. 

But in the cold and wintry day 
To you I owe a debt, 

That in the sunshine of the May. 

I never can forget.” 

W. L. Bowles. — Btym 1762, Died 1850. 


1 266 .'~PBIMBOS£j. 

’Tis the first primrose ! see how meek. 

Yet beautiful it looks ; 

As just a lesson it may speak 
As that which is in books. 

While gardens show in flow’ring pride. 

The lily’s stately ranks, 

It loves its modest head to hide 
Beneath the bramble-banks. 

And so the little oottage-maid 
May bloom unseen and die ; 

But she, when transient flow’ rets fade. 
Shall live with Christ on high. 

W. L. Bowles. — B(yim 1762, Died 1850. 


1269.— BUTTEEPLY AND BEE. 

Methought I heard a butterfly 
Say to a labouring bee, 

** Thou hast no colours of the sky. 

On painted wings like me ! ” 

” Poor child of vanity, those dyes 
And colours bright and rare 
(With mild reproof the bee replies), 

Are alk beneath my care. 

Content I toil from mom to eve. 

And scorning idleness, — 

To tribes of gaudy sloth I leave 
The vanities of dress.” 

W. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died *1850. 


1267.— BIED’S NEST. 

In yonder brake there is a nest, 

But come not, George, too nigh. 

Lest the poor mother frighten'd thence. 
Should leave her young, and fly. 

Think with what pain, through many a day, 
Soft moss and straw she brought ; 

And let our own dear mother’s care 
Be present to our thought. 

And think how must her heart deplore, 

And droop with grief and pfdn, 

If those she rear’d, and nursed, and loved. 
She ne’er should see again. 

W. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1270. — GLOW-WOEM. 

Oh ! what is this which shines so bright. 
And in the lonely place 
Hangs out his small green lamp at nighty 
The dewy bonk to grace ? 

It is a glow-worm — Still and pale 
It shines the whole night long. 

When only stars. Oh ! nightingale. 

Seem list’ning to thy song. 

And so, amid the world’s cold night, 
'Phrough good report or ill. 

Shines out the humble Christian’s light. 

As lonely and as still. 

W. L. Bowles. — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


1268. — ^WINTEE.— -EEDBEEAST. 

Poor Eobin sits and sings alone, 
When showers of driving sleet, 

By the cold winds of winter blown, 
The cottage casement beat. 

Gome, let us share our chimney-nook. 
And dry his dripping wing ; 

See, little Mary shuts her book. 

And cries, Poor Eobin, sing.” 


1271.— STAE-LIGHT PEOST. 

The stars are shining over head. 

In the clear frosty night ; 

So will they shine when we are dead. 
As oountiess and as bright. 

For brief the time and short the space 
That e’en the proudest have. 

Ere tiiey condnde their various race 
sUenoe and the grave. . 


[W. S. Landoa. 
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But the pure soul from duet shall rise, 

By our (Treat Saviour’s aid. 

When the last trump shall rend the skies. 
And all the stars shall fade. 

TF. L» Bowles, — Bom 1762, Died 1850. 


Your tender prime must bleed 
Ere you are sweet ; but, freed 
From life, you then are prized; thus prized 
are poets too. 

W, 8, Landor, — Bom 1775, Died 1864. 


1272.— THE MAID’S LAMENT. 

I loved him not ; and yet, now he is gone, 

I feel I am alone. 

I check’d him while he spoke : yet could ho 
speak, 

Alas i 1 would not check. 

For reasons not to love him once I sought, 
And wearied all my thought 
To vox myself and him : I now would give 
My love could he but live 
Who lately lived- for me, and when ho found 
’Twas vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death ! 

I waste for him my breath 
Who wasted his for me ; but mine returns, 
And this lone bosom bums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep, 
And^waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted his soft heart: for 
years 

Wept he as bitter tears ! 

“ Merciful God ! ** such wits his latest prayer, 
“ These may she never share ! ” 

Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 
Than daisies in the mould. 

Whore children spell athwart the churchyard 
gate 

His name and life’s brief date. 

Fray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er ye bo. 
And oh ! pray, too, for me ! 

W. 8. Landor.--Bom 1775, Died 1864. 


1273.— THE BEIEB. 

My brier that smelledst sweet, 

When gentle Spring’s first heat 
Ban through thy quiet veins ; 

Thou that could’ st injure none. 

But would’ st be left ^one. 

Alone thou leavest me, and nought of thine 
.remains. 

What ! hath no poet’s lyre 
O’er thee, sweet-breathing brier, 

Hung fondly ill or well ? 

And yet, metl^ks, with thee 
A poet’s sympathy, 

Whether in weal or woe, in life or death, 
might dwell. 

Hard usage both must bear. 

Few hands your youth will rear. 

Few bosoms cherish you * 


1274.— CHILDBEN. 

Children are what the mothers are. 

No fondest father’s fondest care " 

Can fashion so the infant heart 
As those creative beams that dart, 

With all their hopes and fears, upon • 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 

His startled eyes with wonder ece 
A father near him on his knee, 

Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in his future face ; 

But ’t is to her alone uprise 

His wakening arms ; to her those eyes 

Open with joy and not surprise. 

W. 8, Landor, ----Bom 1775, Died 1864. 


1275.— IPHIGENIA AND AGAMEMNON. 

Iphigenia, when she hoard her doom 
At Aulis, and when all beside the king 
Hod gone away, took his right hand, and 
said: 

“ O father ! I am young and very happy. 

I do not think the pious Calchas heard 
Distinctly what the goddess spake ;-~old age 
Obscures the senses. If my nurse, who knew 
My voice so well, sometimes misunderstood. 
While I was resting on her knee both arms, 
And hitting it to make her mind my words, 
And looking in her face, and she in mine. 
Might not he, also, hear one word amiss, 
Spoken from so far off, even from Olympus ? ” 
The father placed his cheek upon her head, 
And tears dropt down it; but the king of 
men 

Beplied not. Then the maiden spake once 
more : 

“ O father ! sayest thou nothing ? Hea^est 
thou not 

Me, whom thou ever hast, until this hour, 
Listen’d to fondly, and awaken’d mo 
To hear my voice amid the voice of birds, 
When it was inarticulate as theirs, 

And the down deadened it within the nest r ” 
He moved her gently from him, silent still ; 
And this, and this ^one, brought tears from 
her, 

Althoughshe saw fate nearer. Then with *ighs: 

X thought to have laid down my hair before 
Benignant Artemis, and not dimmed 
Her polished altar with my virgin blood ; 

1 thought to have selected the white flowers 
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TO MACAULAY. 
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To ploase tlio nymphs, and to have asked of 
each 

By name, atid with no sorrowful regret. 
Whether, since both my parents willed the 
\ change, 

I might at Hymen’s feet bend my (dipt 
brow ; 

And (after these who mind ns girls the 
most) 

Adore our own Athene, that she would 
Begard me mildly with her azure eyes — 

But, father, to see you no more, and see 
, Tour love, O father ! go ere 1 am gone ! ” 
Gently ho moved her off, and drew her back. 
Bending his lofty head far over hers ; 

And the dark depths of nature heaved and 
burst. 

He turned away — ^not far, but silent still. 

! She now first shuddered ; for in him, so nigh, 
So long a silence seem'd the approach of 
death, 

And like it. Once again she raised her voice : 

O father ! if the ships are now detain’d. 

And alL your vows move not the gods above, 
y^ea the knife strikes me there will be one 
prayer 

The less to them ; and purer can there bo 
Any, or more fervent, than the daughter’s 
prayer 

For her dear father’s safety and success P ” 

A groan that shook him shook not his resolve. 
An aged man now entered, and without 
One word, stepped idowly on, and took the 
wrist 

Of the pale miuden. She look’d up, and saw 
The fillet of the priest and calm cold eyes. 
Then turn'd she where her parent stood, and 
cried : 

O father ! grieve no more : the ships can 
sail.” 

W, 8. Landor. — J3om 1775, Died 1864. 


1276.— TO MACAULAY. 

The dreamy rhymer’s measured snore 
Falls heavy on our ears no more ; 

And by long strides are left behind 
The dear d^ghts of womankind, 

Who wage their battles like their loves. 

In satin waistcoats and kid gloves. 

And have achieved the crowning work 
When they have truss'dand skewer’d a Turk. 
Another oomes with stouter tread, 

And stalks among the statelier dead : 

He rushes on, and hails by turns 
High-crested Scott, broad-breasted Bums ; 
And diowB the Britirii youth, who ne’er 
Will lag behind, what Humana were, 

^^en nJl the TwKsana and their Lars 
flouted, and shcxd: the towers of Mars. 

W. 8. Lwi^.—Born 1775, J>i«d 1864. 


1277.— THE ONE GRAY HAIB. 

The wisest of the wise 
Listen to pretty lies, 

And love to hear them told ; 

Doubt not that Solomon 
Listen'd to many a one — 

Some in his youth, and more when he grew 
old. 

I never sat ampng 

The choir of Wisdom’s song. 

But pretty lies loved I 
As much as any king — 

When youth was on the wing, 

And (must it then bo told P ) when youth had 
quite gone by. 

Alas ! and I have not 
The pleasant hour forgot, 

When one port lady said — 

O, Landor ! .1 am quite 
Bei/^der'd with affright ; 

I see (sit quiet now I ) a white hair on your 
head!” 

Another, more benign. 

Drew out that hair of mine. 

And in her own dark hair 
Pretended she had found r 
That one, and twirl’d it round. — 

Fair as she was, she never was so fair. 

W. 8. Landovk — Bom 1775, Died 1864. 


1278.— ’TIS THE LAST ROSE OF 
SUMMER. 

'Tis the last rose of Summer 
Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

No flower of her kindred. 

No rosebud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes. 

Or give sigh for sigh ! 

I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, 

To pine on the stem ; 

Since the lovely are sleeping. 

Go, sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed 

Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may I follow, 

When friendships decmy. 

And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away ! 

When true hearts lie wither’d. 

And fond ones are flown, 

Oh ! who would inhabit 
This bleak world akme P 

Thomas Mbors.---Bbm 1780, IKadl852. 
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1279.— WHEATHE THE BOWL. 

Wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul, 

The brightest Wit con find ns ; 

We’U tahe a flight 
Towards heaven to-night, 

And leave dull earth behind us ! 

Should Love amid 
The wreaths be hid 
That Joy, the enchanter, brings us. 

No danger fear 
While vrine is near — 

We*ll drown him if he stingfs ns. 

Then wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul, 

The brightest Wit can find ns ; 

Wo*U take a flight 
Towards heav’n to-night. 

And leave dull earth behind us ! 

’Twas neotar fed 
Of old, it’s said. 

Their Junos, Jovos, ApoUos ; 

And man may brew 
His neotar too ; 

The rich receipt’s as follows 
^ Take wine like this ; 

Let lookff of bliss 
*Around it well be blended ; 

Then bring Wit’s beam 
To warm the stream. 

And there’s your. nectar, splendid ! 

So wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul, 

The brightest Wit can find us ; 

We’ll take a flight 
Towards heav’n to-night. 

And leave dull earth behind us I 

Say, why did Time 
His glass sublime 
Fill up with sands unsightly, 

When wine he knew 
Huns brisker through. 

And sparkles for more brightly ? 

Oh, lend it us. 

And, smiling thus, 

The glass in two we’d sever, 

Make pleasure glide 
In double tide. 

And fill both ends for ever ! 

Then wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul. 

The brightest Wit can find ns ; 

We’ll take a flight 
Towards heav’n to-night, 

And leave dull earth behind ns ! 
Thomas Moore, — Born 1780 Died 1852. 


128a— FILL THE BtJMPEB FAIB. 

Fill the bumper fair ! 

Every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of care 
Smooths away a wrinkle. 


Wit’s deotrio flame 
Ne’er so swiftly passes 
As when through the frame 

It shoots from brimming glasses. 

Fill the bumper fair ! 

Every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of core 
Smooths away a wrinkle. 

Sages can, they say. 

Grasp the lightning’s pinions, ' 

And bring down its ray 

From the starred dominions x— 

So we, sages, sit, 

And ’mid bumpers bright’ning. 

From the heaven of wit 

Draw down all its lightning. 

Would’ st thou know what first 
Made our souls inherit 
This ennobling thirst 

For wine’s colostiol spirit P 
It chanced upon that day, 

When, as bards inform us, 
Prometheus stole away 

The living fires that warm ns s 

The careless Youth, when up 
To glory’s fount aspiring. 

Took nor urn nor cup 

To hide the pilfer’d fire in.— 

But oh his joy, when, round 
The halls of heaven 8X>ying 
Among the stars, ho found 
A bowl of Bacchus lying ! 

Some drops wore in that bowl, 
Bomains of last night’s pleasure. 
With which the sparks of soul 
Mix’d their burning treasure. 

Hence the goblet’s shower 
Hath such spells to win us ; 

Hence its mighty power 
O’er that ^me within us. 

Fill the bumper fair ! 

Every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of Caro 
Smooths away a wrinkle. 

Thomas Moore, — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1281.— AND DOTH NOT A MEETING 
LIKE THIS. 

And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends 

For all the long years I’ve been wand’zing 
away — 

To see thus around mo my youth’s early 
friends. 

As smiling and kind as in that happy day P 

Though haidy o’er some of your brows, aa 
o’er mine, 

The snow-fall of Time may ho steolmg-— what 
thenP 


TBosfMooiftaO 


raiBND OF MT SOUL, 


[Seventh Pebtod.- 


like Alps in the stuiset, thns lighted by wine, 
We'll wear the gay tinge of Youth’s roses 
again. 

What soften’d remembrances oome o’er the 
heart, 

In gazing on those we’ve been lost to so long ! 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once they 
were part. 

Still round them, like visions of yesterday, 
throng ; 

As letters some hand hath invisibly traced. 
When held to the flame will steal out on the 
sight. 

So many a feeling, that long seem’d effaced, 
The warmth of a moment like this brings to 
light 

And thus, as in memory’s bark we shall glide, 
To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew, 
Though oft we may see, looking down on the 
tide, 

The wreck of full many a hope shining 
through ; 

Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers 
That once made a garden of all the gay shore. 
Deceived for a moment, we’ll think them 
still ours, 

And breathe the fresh air of lafe’s morning 
once more. 

So brief our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 
Is all we can have of the few wo hold dear ; 
And oft even joy is unheeded and lost 
For want of some heart that could echo it, near. 
Ah, well may we hope, when this short life 
is gone. 

To meet in some world of more permanent 
bliss; 

For a smile, or a grasp of the hand, hast’nix^ 
on, 

Is all we enjoy of each other in this. 

But, oome, the more rare such delights to the 
heart. 

The more we should welqome, and bless them 
the more ; - 

They’re ours when we meet — ^they arc lost 
when we part — 

Like birds that bring Summer, and fly when 
’tis o’er. 

Thus circling the cup, hand in hand, ere wo 
drink. 

Let Sympathy pledge us, through pleasure, 
tlmugh pain, 

That, fast as a feeling but touches one link. 
Her magic shall send it direct through the 
chain. 

Thomas Moore, — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


I282.-<-FB1END of my soul. 

Friend of my soul t this goblet sip— 
’Twill chase the pensive tear ; 

*Tis not BO sweet as woman’s lip. 

But, 0 1 ’tis move shioere. 


Like her d^usive beam, 

’Twill steal away the mind. 

But like affection’s dream, 

It leaves no sting behind. 

Come, twine thowreath,thybrows to shade— 
These flowers were culled at noon ; 
like woman’s love the rose will fade, 

But ah ! not half so soon : 

For though the flower’s decay’d. 

Its fragrance is not o’er ; 

But once when love’s betray’d, 

The heart can bloom no more. 

Thomas Moore. — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1283.— GO WHERE GLORY WAITS 
THEE! 

Go whore glory waits thee ; 

But, while Fame elates thee, 

O still remember me I 
When the praise thou meetest 
To thine oar is sweetest, 

O then remember mo I 
Other arms may press thee. 

Dearer friends caress thee— 

All the joys that bless thee 
Sweeter far may bo ; 

But when friends are nearest. 

And when joys are dearest, 

O then remember mo ! 

When, at eve, thou revest 
By the star thou lovest, 

O then remember me ! 

Think when homo returning. 

Bright we’ve seen it burning, 

O, thus remember mo ! 

Oft 08 summer closes. 

When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses, 

Once so loved by thee. 

Think of her who wove them, 

Her who made thco love them ; 

O then remember me I 

When, around thee dying, 

Autumn leaves are lying, 

O then remember me ! 

And, at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing, 

O, still remember me ! 

Then should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 

To thy heart api>ealing. 

Draw one tear from thee— 

Then let memory bring theo 
Strains I used to sing thee ; 

O then remember me ! 

Thomas Moore.Som 1780> Died 1852L 
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I284.^FLY to- the DESEBT. 

Fly to the desert, fly with me— 

Our Arab tents are rude for thee ; 

Bat, O I the ohoioe what heart can doubt, 
Of tents with love, or thrones without ? 

Our rooks are rough ; but smiling there 
Th’ acacia waves her yellow hair— 

Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wndemess. 

Our sands ore bare ; but down their dope 
The silvery-footed antelope 
As gracefully and gaily springs 
As o’er the maA>le courts of kings. 

Then come — ^thy Arab maid will be 
The loved and lone acooia-troo — 

The antelope, whose feet shall bless 
With their light sound thy loveliness. 

O ! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the hcarl,— 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought ; 

As if the very lips and eyes 
Predestined to have all our sighs, 
Anc^nover bo forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then ! 

So came thy every glance and tone, 

When first on me they breathed and shone ; 
Now as if brought from other spheres, 

Yet welcome as if loved for years. 

Then fly with mo, — if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor falsely thrown 
A gem away, that thou hadst sworn 
Should over in thy heart be worn ; 

Come, if the love thou hast for me. 

Is pure and fresh as mine for thee — 

Fresh as the fountain under ground. 

When first ’tis by the lapwing found. 

But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipp’d imag^ from its base, 

To give to mo the rain’d place — 

Then, faro thee well ; I’d rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 
When thawing suns begin to shine, 

Than trust to love so false as thine ! 

Thomas Moore. — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1285. — THE HABP THAT ONCE ^ 
THROUGH TABA’S HALLS. 

t 

The harp that once through Tam’s hails 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls. 

As if that soul were fled. 


So deeps the pride 6f former days. 

So glory’s &riU is o’er. 

And hearts that once beat high for praise. 
Now feel that pulse no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells ; 

The chord alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tolls. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks 
To show that still she lives. 

Thomas Moore. — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1286.— SONG. 

As by the shore, at break of day, 

A vanquish’d chief expiring lay, 

Upon the sands, with broken sword, 

Ho traced his farewell to the free ; 

And, there, the last unflnish’d word 
He dying wrote, was “ Liberty ! ” 

At night a sea-bird shriek’d the knoll 
Of him who thus for Freedom fell ; 

The words ho wrote, ore evening came, 
Were cover’d by the sounding sea 
So pass away the cause and name 
Of him who dies for Liberty t 

Thomas Moore. — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


,287.-0 I BREATHE NOT HIS NAME. 

O ! breathe not his name I let it sleep in the 
shade. 

Where cold and unhonor’d his relics are laid ; 

Sad, silent, and dark bo the tears that we 
shed, 

As the night dew that falls on the grave o’er 
his head. 

But the night dew that falls, though in silence 
it weeps, 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave where 
ho sleeps ; 

And the tear that wo shed, though in secret 
it rolls. 

Shall long keep his memory green in our 
souls. 

Thomas Moore. — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1288.— THOSE EVENING BELLS. 

Those evening bells ! those evening bells L 
How many a tale their music tells. 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their, soothing chime 1 



ABBANMOBE. 


[Seventh Feiliod. — 
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Those joyous hours %re passed away ; 

And many a heart that then was gay. 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 

And hears no more those evening bells. 

And so 'twill be when I am gone— 

That tuneful peal will still ring on ; 

’While other bards shall walk those dells. 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 

Thomas Ifoore. — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1289. — ^ABBANMOBE. 

O ! Arranmore, loved Arranmore, 

How oft I dream of thee ! 

And of those days when by thy shore 
I wander'd young and free. 

Full many a path I*ve tried since then, 
Through pleasure's flowery maze, 

But ne'er could find the bliss again 
I felt in those sweet days. 

How blithe upon the breezy cliffs 
At sunny mom I’ve stood, 

With heart as bounding as the skiffs 
That danoed along the fiood ! 

Or when the western wave grew bright 
With daylight’s parting wing, 

Have sought that Eden in its light 
YIThieh dreaming poets sing — 

That Eden where th’ immortal brave 
Dwell in a land serono — 

Whoso bowers beyond the shining wave. 

At sunset, oft are seen ; 

Ah, dream, too full of saddening truth ! 

Those mansions o’er the main 
Are like the hopes I built in youth — 

As sunny and as vain ! 

Thomas Moore, — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1290.— MIRIAM’S SONG. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 

Jehovah has triumph’d— r-his people are free. 

Sing — for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 
His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and 
brave, 

How yain was their boasting ! — ^the Lord hath 
but spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the 
wave. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea I 

Jehovah has triumph’d — ^his people ore free. 

Praise to the Conqueror, praise the Lord, 

His word was our arrow, his breath was our 
sword ! — 

Who shall return to teU Egypt the story 
Of those she sent forth in the hour of her 
pride P 


For the Lord hath look’d out from his pillar of 
And all her brave thousands ore dash'd in 


the tide. 

I^und the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph'd, his people are free. 

Thomas Moore, — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1291. — ECHOES. 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 
To Music at night 

Vfhxm, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away o’er lawns and lakes 
Goes answering light ! 

Yet Love hath echoes tmer for 
And far more sweet 

Than o’er, beneath the moonlight’s star, 

Of horn or lute or soft guitar 
The songs repeat. 

’Tis when the sigh, — ^in youth sincere 
And only then. 

The sigh that’s breathed for one to hoar— 
Is by that one, that only Dear 
Breathed back again. 

Thomas Moore, — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1292.— THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 

Oft in the stiUy night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me : 

The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 

'Phe words of love then spoken ; 

The eyes that shone. 

Now ^mm’d and gone. 

The cheerful hearts now broken ! 

Thus in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound mo, 

Sad Memory bringrs the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 
' The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seen around me fcdl 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled 
Whose garlands dead. 

And all but he departed ! 

Thus in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me. 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days oroxmd me. 

Thomas Moore,— Born l7S0, Died 1852. 
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1293.--THE JOU:^Y ONWAEDS. 

As slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still look’d back 
To that dear isle ’twas leaving. 

So loth we part from all we love, 

From aJl the links that bind ns ; 

So tnm our hearts, as on we rove. 

To those we’ve left behind us ! 

When, round the bowl, of vanish’d years 
Wo talk with joyous seeming-— 

With smiles that might as well be tears, 

So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While memory brings us bock again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

O, sweet’s the cup that circles then 
To those we’ve left behind us ! 

And when in other climes wo meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flowery, wild, and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting ; 

We think how great had been our bliss 
If Heaven had but assign’d ua 
To live and die in scones like this, 

With some we’ve loft behind us ! 

As trS\ oilers oft look back at eve 
When eastward darkly going. 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing,— 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consign’d us, 

We turn to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that’s left behind us. 

Thomas Moore. — Bom 1780, Died 1852. 


1294.— MB. MUBEAY’S PROPOSAL. 

I’ve a proposal hero from Mr, Murray, 

He offers handsomely — ^the money down ; 

My dear, you might recover from your flurry, 
In a nice airy lodging out of town, 

At Croydon, Epsom, anywhere in Surrey; 

If every stanza brings us in a crown, 

I think that I might venture to bespeak 
A bedroom and front parlour for next week. 

Tell me, my dear Thalia, what you think ; 
Your nerves have undergone a sudden shock ; 
Your x>oor dear spirits l^ve begun to sink ; 

On Banstead Downs you’d muster a new 
stock. 

And I’d be sure to keep away from drink. 

And always go to bed by twelve o’clock. 

We’ll travd down there in the morning 
stages ; 

Our verses shall go down to distant ages. 

And here in town we’ll breakfast on hot rolls, 
And you shall have a better shawl to wear ; 
These pantaloons of mine are chafed in ho]«» ; 
By Monday next I’ll compass a new pair 


Come now, fling up the cinders, fetch the 
coals. 

And take away the things you hung to air ; 
Set out the tea-things, and bid Phoebe bring 
The kettle up. Arms and the Monks I sing. 

/, H. Frere. — Bom 1769, Died 1846. 


1295 .— the GIANTS AND THE ABBEY. 

Oft that wild untutor’d race would draw. 

Led by the solemn sound and sacred light, 
Beyond the bank, beneath a lonely shaw. 

To listen all the livelong summer night. 

Till deep, serene, and reverential awe 
Environ’d them with silent calm delight, 
Contemplating the minster’s midnight gleam, 
Reflected from the clear and glassy stream. 

But chiefly, when the shadowy moon had 
shed 

O’er woods and waters her mysterious hue. 
Their passive hearts and vacant fancies fed 
With thoughts and aspirations strange and 
now. 

Till their brute souls with inward working 
bred 

Dark hints that in the depths of instinct 
grew 

Subjective — not from Locke’s associations. 
Nor David Hartley’s doctrine of vibrations. 

Each was ashamed to mention to the others 
One half of all the feelings that ho felt, 

Yet thus far each would venture — “ Liston, 
brothers. 

It seems as if one hoard Heaven’s thunders melt 
In musio ! ” 

J. JJ. Frcrc. — Bom 17G9, Died 1846. 


1296.— WAR SONG ON THE VICTORY OF 
BRUNNENBURG. 

The gates were then thrown open, 

and forth at once they rush’d. 

The outposts of the Moorish hosts 

back to the camp were push’d ; 
The camp was all in tumult, 

and there was such a thunder 
Of cymbals and of druuM, 

as if eaxjli would cleave in sunder. 
There you might see the Moors 

arming themselves in haste. 

And the two main battles 

how they wore forming fast ; 
Horsemen and footmen mixt, 

a countless troop and vast. 

The Moors are moving forward, 

• the battle soon must join, 

“ My men stand here in order, 
ranged upon a line ! 

Let not a man move from his rank 
before I give the sign.” 



Tros. Campbell.] 


dOPE TBinMPHANT IN DEATH. 


[Seveepth Psbiob. 


Pero Bermnoz heard the word, 

but he could not refrain, 

Ho held the banner in his hand, 

he gave his horse the rein ; 

** You see yon foremost squadron there, 
the thickest of the foes, 

Noble Cid, God be your aid, 

for there your banner goes ! 

Lot him that serves and honours it, 

show the duty that he owes/* 
Earnestly the Cid call'd out, 

“ For heaven's sake be still I ” 
Bormuez cried, ** 1 cannot hold," 
so eager was his will. 

Ho spurr’d his horse, and drove him on 
amid the Moorish rout : 

They strove to win the banner, 

and compass'd him about. 

Had not his armour boon so true, 

he had lost either life or limb ; 

The Cid call'd out again, 

** For heaven's sake succour him 1*’ 
Thoir shields before their breasts, 
forth at once they go, 

Thoir lances in the rest 

lovoll'd fair and low ; 

Thoir banners and their crests 
waving in a row, 

Their heads all stooping down 

towards the saddle bow. 

The Cid was in the midst, 

his shout was hoard afar, 

** I am Bui Diaz, 

the champion of Bivar ; 

Strike amongst them, gentlomou, 

for sweet mercies' sake i ’’ 

There whore Bormuez fought 

ainMst the foe they brake ; 

Three hundred banner'd knights, 
it was a gallant show ; 

Three hundred Moors they kill’d, 
a man at every blow ; 

When they wheel'd and turn'd, 
as many more lay slain. 

You might see them raise their lances, 
and lovol them again. 

There you might see the breastplates, 
how they wore cleft in twain, 

And many a Moorish shield 

lie scatter'd on the plain. 

The pennons that were white 

mark’d with a crimson stain, 

The horses running wild 

whoso ridor8«had boon slain. 

J, H. Frere. — Bom 1769, IHed 1846. 


1297 .--HOPE TBIUMPHAIIT IN 
DEATH. 

Unfading Hope ! when life*B last embers 
bum, 

When soul to soul, and dust to dust retur n ; 


Heaven to thy charge resigns the swfnl 
hour I 

Oh! then thy kingdom comes! Immortal 
Power ! 

What though each spark of oarth-bom raptnro 
fly 

The quivering lip, pale chock, and closing 
eyo! 

Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life’s etomal day — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance 
begin ! 

And all the Phoenix spirit burns within ! 

Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 

The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the parting spirit sigh, 

It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravell’d by the sun ! 
Whore Time’s far- wandering tide has never 
run, 

From your unfathom'd shades, and viewless 
spheres, 

A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 

'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet, dong and 
loud, 

Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the oloud I 
While Nature hears, with toiro^-mingled 
trust, 

The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust ; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he 
trod 

The roaring waves, and call'd upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss. 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the- tomb ! 
Melt, and dispel, ye speotre-doubts, that 
roll 

Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 

Fly, like the moon-eyed horidd of dismay, 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o’er — ^tho pangs of Nature close. 
And life's last rapture triumphs o’er her 
woes. 

Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 

The noon of Heaven nndazzled by the blaze. 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky. 
Float the sweet tones of star-bom melody ; 
Wild as that hallow'd anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem’s shepherds in the lonely vole, 
When Jordan hush’d his waves, and midnight 
still 

Watch'd pn the holy towers of Zion hill ! 

Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou 
fled? 

Back to its heavenly sonree thy being goes. 
Swift as the comrt wheels to whence he 
rose ; 

Doom’d on his aity path awhile to burn, 

And doom’d, like thee, to travd, and 
return*** 
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Hark! from the world’s exploding centre 
driven, 

With sounds that shook the firmament of 
Heaven, 

Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 

On bickering wheels, and adamantine car ; 

Prom planet whirl’d to planet more remote. 

He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 

But, wheeling homeward, when his course is 
run. 

Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the 
sun ! 

So hath the traveller of earth unfurl’d 
, Her trembling wings, emerging from the 
world ; 

And o’er the path by mortal never trod. 

Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God ! 

Thomas Campbell. — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1298.--DOMESTIC LOVE. 

Tliy pencil traces on the lover’s thought 
Some cottago-home, from towns and toil 
remote, 

Whore love and lore may claim alternate 
hour:* 

With x>oaco embosom’d in Idalian bowers ! 
Kemote from busy life’s bewildered way, 

O'er all his heart shall Taste and Beauty 
sway; 

Proo on the sunny slope or winding shore. 
With hermit-stops to wander and adore ! 
There shall he love, when genial mom 
appears. 

Like pensive Beauty smiling in her tears. 

To watch the brightening roses of the sky. 
And muse on nature with a poet’s eye ! 

And when the sun’s last splendour lights the 
deep. 

The woods and waves, and murmuring winds 
asleep, 

When fairy harps the Hesperian planet hail. 
And the lone cuckoo sighs along^thc vole. 

His path shall be where streamy mountains 
swell 

Their shadowy grandeur o’er the narrow 
deU; 

Where mouldering piles and forests inter- 
vene, 

Mingling with darker tints the living green ; 
No circling hills his ravished eye to bound. 
Heaven, earth, and ocean blazing all around ! 

The moon is up— the watch-tower dimly 
bums — 

And down the vale his sober step returns ; 

But pauses oft as winding rocks convey 
The still sweet fall of music far away ; 

And oft he lingers from his home awhile. 

To watch the dying notes, and start, and 
smile! 

Let winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempeat-troubled 
deep; 


Thoogh boondlesB snows tlie wither’d heath 
deform. 

And the dim sun scarce wanders through the 
storm. 

Yet shall the smile of social love repay, 

With mental light, the melancholy day ! ' 

And when its short and sullen noon is o’er, 
The icc-chained waters slumbering on the 
shore. 

How bright the faggots in his little haU 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured 
wall ! 

How blest ho names, in love’s familiar 
tone. 

The kind fair friend by nature mark’d his 
own; 

And, in the waveloss mirror of his mind, 

Views the fleet years of pleasure left behind, 
Since when her empire o’er his heart began— 
Since first he called her his before the holy 
man ! 

Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome, 

And light the wintry paradise of homo ; 

And let the half-uncurtainod window hail 
Some wayworn man benighted in the vale ! 
Now, while the moaning night-wind rages 
high. 

As sweep the shot-stars down the troubled 
sky; 

While fiery hosts in heaven’s wide cirolo 
, play* 

And bathe in lurid light the milky way ; 

Safe from the storm, the meteor, and the 
shower, 

Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn 
hour ; 

With pathos shall command, with wit beguile 
A generous tear of anguish, or a smile ! 

Thomas Campbell. — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1299.— MATERNAL CARE. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty 
sleeps. 

Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 

She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies. 

Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive - 
eyes. 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy— 

“ Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my 
boy : 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and 
mine ; 

Bright as his manly sire, the son shall be 

In form and soul ; but, ah ! more blest than 
he i 

Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 

Sh^ soothe this aching heart for all ^e 
post — 

With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn 
away. 
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And say, when eammon’d from the world 
and thee, 

1 lay my head beneath the willow tree ; 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner! at my atone 
appear. 

And soothe my ported spirit lingering^ near ? 
Oh, wilt thou come, at evening hour, to 
Edied 

The tears of Memory o’er my narrow bed 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined. 
Muse on the last farewell 1 leave behind. 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur 
low, 

And think on all my love, and all my woo P” 

So speaks affection, ore the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply : 

But when the cherub lip hath learnt to 
claim 

A mother’s oar by that endearing name ; 

Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 

Or eons his murmuring task beneath her 
care, 

Op lisps with holy look his evening iirayer. 

Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his oar ; 

How fondly looks admiring Hope the while. 
At every artless tear, and every smile ! 

How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy ! « 

Thomas Campbell . — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1300 .— BATTLE OP WYOMING, AND 
DEATH OF GEETBUDE. 

Heaven’s verge extreme 

Eeverborates the bomb’s doseending star — 

And sounds that mingled laugh, and shout, 
and scream. 

To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar. 

Bung to the pealing thunderbolts of war. 

Whoop after whoop with rack the oar 
assail’d, 

As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar ; 

While rapidly the marksman’s shot prevail’d : 

And ay, os if for death, some lonely trumpet 
wailed. 

Then look’d they to the hills, where fire 
o’erhung 

The bandit groups in one Yesuvian glare ; 

Or swept, for seen, the tower, whose clock 
unrung. 

Told legible that midnight of despair. 

She faints— ‘She falters not — the heroic fair, 

.4n he the sword and plume in haste array’d. 

One short embrace — ho clasp’d his dearest 
core; 

But hark ! what nearer war-dram shakes the 
glade ! 

Joy, joy ! Columbia's friends are tramiding 
thraugh the shade ! 


Then came of every race the mingled swarm. 
Far rung the groves and gleam’d the midnight 
grass 

With flambeau, javelin, and naked arm ; 

As warriors wheel’d their culverins of brass. 
Sprung from the woods, a bold athletic mass, 
T^om virtue fires, and liberty combines : 

And first the wild Moravian yagers pass, 

His plumM host the dork Iberian joins ; 

And Scotia’s sword beneath the Highland 
thistle shines. 

And in the buskined hunters of the deor 
To Albert’s home with shout and cymbal • 
throng, 

Bonsed by jikeir warlike pomp, and mirth, 
and cheer. 

Old Ontalissi woke his battlo-song, 

And, boating with his war-club cadence strong, 
Tells how his deep-stung indignation smarts ; 
Of them that wrapt his house in flames, 
erelong 

To whet a dagger on their stony hearts, 

And smile avenged ore yet his eagle spirit 
parts. 

Calm, opposite the Christian father rose, 

Pale on his venerable brow its rays 
Of martyr-light the conflagration tnrows ; 

One hand upon his lovely child ho lays. 

And one the uncover’d crowd to silence 
sways ; 

While, though the battle-flash is faster 
driven — 

ITnaw’d, with eye unstartlod by the blaze, 

He for his bleeding country prays to Heaven, 
Frays that the men of blood themselves may 
be forgiven. 

Short time is now for gratulating speech : 

And yot, beloved Gertrude, ere began 
Thy country’s flight yon distant towers to 
roach, 

Look’d not on thee the rudest partisan 
With brow relax’d to love? And murmurs 
ran, ' 

As round and round thoir willing ranks they 
drew, 

From beauty’s sight to shield the hostile 
van. 

Grateful on them a placid look she throw. 

Nor wept, but as she bade her mother’s grave 
adieu I 

Past was the flight, and welcome seem’d the 
tower, 

That like a giant standard-bearer frown’d 
Defiance on the roving Indian power. 

Beneath, each bold and promontory monnd 
With embrasure emboss’d ai^ armour 
crown’d, 

And arrowy frize, and wedged ravelin, ^ 

Wove like adiadem its tracery rowd 
The lofty summit of tlmt* mountain green ; 

Here stood aeoore the group, and eyed a 
distant scene, 
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A scene .of death! where fires beneath the 
sun. 

And blended anas, and white pavilions glow ; 
And for the business of destruction done, 

Its requiem the wor-hom seem'd to blow : 
There, sad spectatress of her country’s wo ! 
The lovely Gertrude, safe from present harm, 
Had hud W cheek, and clasp’d her hands of 
snow 

On Wsddegrave's shoulder, half within his 
arm 

Enclosed, that felt her heart, and hudh’d its 
wild alarm ! 

’ But short that contemplittion — sad and short 
The pause to bid each muchdoved scene 
adieu ! 

Beneath the veiy shadow of the fort, 

Sphere friendly swords were drawn, and 
banners flew ; 

Ah! who could deem that foot of Indian 
crew 

Was near ? — ^yet there, with lust of murderous 
deeds, 

Gleam’d like a basilisk, from woods in view. 
The ambush’d fooman’s eye — his volley 
speeds, 

And Albc'^, Albert falls ! the dear old father 
bleeds ! 

And tranced in giddy horror, Gertrude 
swoon’d ; 

Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her 
zone. 

Say, burst they, borrow’d from her father's 
wound, 

These drops ? Oh God ! the life-blood is her 
owni 

And faltering, on her Waldogravo’s bosom 
thrown — 

“ Weep not, O love ! " she cries, see mo 
bleed ; 

Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone 
Heaven’s peace commiserate; for scarce I 
heed 

These wounds ; yet thee to leave is death, is 
death indeed ! 

Clasp me a little longer on the brink 
Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

And when this heart hath ceased to beat--oh ! 
think. 

And let it mitigate thy wo's excess, 

That thou host been to mo all tenderness, 

And friend to more than human friendship 
^ just. 

I Oh ! by that retrospect of happiness. 

And by the hopes of an immor^ trust, 

God shall assuage thy pangs— when I am laid 
in dust! 

Go, fleniy, go not back, when I depart, 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will 
move, 

Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 
And Qertnide thought it ecstasy to rove I 


With thee, as with an angel, through the 
grove 

Of peace, imagining her lot was cast 
In heaven; for ours was not like earthly 
love. 

And must this parting be our very last P 
No ! I shall love thee still, when deat£i itself 
is past. 

Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this 
earth, 

And thee, more loved than aught beneath the 
sun. 

If I had lived to smile but on the birth 
Of ono dear pledge. But shall there then bo 
none, 

In future times — ^no gentle little ono 
To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me? 
Yet scorns it, even while life’s last pulses 
run, 

A sweetness’ in the cup of death to be, 

Lord of my bosom’s love ! to die beholding 
thee ! ” 

Hush’d were his Gertrude’s lips ! but still 
their bland 

And beautiful expression seem’d to molt 
With love that could not dio ! and still his 
hand 

8ho presses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah, heart! whore once each fond affection 
dwelt. 

And features yet that spoke a soul more 
fair. 

Mute, gazing, agonizing as he knelt — 

Of them that stood enoircling his despair 
Ho heard some friendly words ; but knew not 
what they were. 

For now to mourn their judge, and child 
arrives 

A faithful band. With solemn rites between 
’Twas sung how they were lovely in their 
lives, 

And in their deaths had not divided been. 
Touch’d by the music and the melting scene. 
Was scarce one tearless eye amidst the 
crowd — 

Stem warriors, resting on their swords, were 
seen 

To veil their eyes, as pass'd each much-loved 
shroud — 

While woman’s softer soul in wo dissolved 
aloud. 

Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 
Its farewell o'er the grave of worth and 
truth ; 

Prone to the dust afflicted Waldegrave hid * 

His face on earth ; him watch’d, in gloqmy 
ruth, 

His woo^and guide: bat woidfi had none to 
soothe 

The grief that knew not oooaolaiion’s $ 
Costing hia Indian mootle o’er the youth, 
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He watch’d, beneath its folds, each bnrst that 
came, 

Oonvnlsivo, ague-like, across his ehuddexing 
frame ! 

** And I could weep," the Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus begun ; 

** But thatJ may not stain with grief 
The death- song of my father’s son. 

Or bow this head in wo ! 

For, by my wrongs, and by my wrath, 
To-morrow Areouski’s breath. 

That fires yon heaven with storms of death. 
Shall light us to the foe : 

And we shall share, my Christian boy. 

The foeman’s blood, the avenger’s joy I 

But thee, my flower, whose breath was given 
By milder genii o’er the deep. 

The spirits of the white man’s heaven 
Forbid not thee to weep : 

Nor will the Christian host, 

Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve. 

To see thee, on the battle’s eve, 

Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most : 

She was the rainbow to thy sight ! 
lliy sun — ^thy heaven— of lost delight I 

To-morrow let us do or die. 

But when the bolt of death is hurl’d. 

Ah ! whither then with thee to fly. 

Shall Outalissi roam tho world ? 

Sock wo thy once-loved homo ? 

The hand is gone that cropt its flowers ; 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours ; 

Cold is tho hearth within their bowers : 

And should wo thither roam, 

Its echoes and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from tho dead I 

Or shall wo cross yon mountains blue. 

Whoso streams my kindred nation quaff d. 
And by my side, in battle true, 

A thousand warriors drew tho shaft P 
Ah ! there, in desolation cold, 

Tho desert serpent dwells alone. 

Whore grass o’orgrows each mouldering bone. 
And stones themselves to ruin grown, 
like me, are death-like old. 

Then seek we not their camp ; for there 
The silence dwells of my despair I 

But hark, the trump ! to-morrow thou 
In glory’s fires shalt dry thy tears : 

Even from the land of shadows now 
My father’s awful ghost appears 
Ai^dst the clouds that round us roll ; 

He bids my soul for battle thirst — 

He bids me dry the last — ^the first — 

The only tears that ever burst 
From O^talisBi’B soul; 

Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief ! ** 

Thomas Q<m^helh—Born 1777, DM 1844. 


1301.— TO THE EVENING STAB. 

Star that bringest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weary laborer free ! 

If any star shed peace, ’tis thou, 

That send’st it from above. 

Appearing when Heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies, 

Whilst tho landscape’s odours rise, 

Whilst, far ojff, lowing herds are heard. 

And songs when toil is done. 

From cottages whoso smoke unstirr’d 
Curls yellow in the sun. 

Star of love’s soft interviews. 

Parted lovers on thee muse ; 

Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art. 

Too delicious to bo riven. 

By absence from the heart. 

Thomas Campbell. — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1302.— SONG. 

How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at Love’s beginning. 

When two mutnol hearts are sighing 
For the knot there’s no untying ! 

Yet, remember, ’midst your wooing. 

Love has bliss, but Love has rueing ; 

Other smiles may make you fickle ; 

Tears for other charms may trickle. 

Love ho comes, and Love ho tarries, 

Just as fate or fancy carries ; 

Long€\pt stays when sorest chidden ; 

Laughs and flics when press’d and bidden. 

Bind the sea to slumber stilly ; 

Bind its odor to tho lily ; 

Bind the aspen ne’er to quiver ; 

Then bind Love to last for ever! 

Tfiomas Campbell. — Bom 1777, Dic^ 1844. 


1303.— LOCHIEL’S WARNING. 

Wizard — ^Lochiel, 

WIZARD. 

Lochiol, Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shell meet thee in battle 
array! 

For a field of tho dead rushes red on my sight. 
And the ftlana of Culloden are scatter’d in 
fight. ^ 

They ^ly, they bleed, for their kingdom and 
crown; 

Woe, woe to the riders that trample thorn 
down ! 
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Proud Cumberland prances, insultinsr the 
slain, 

And their hoof -beaten bosoms are trod to the 
plain. 

But hark! through tho fast-flashing lightning 
of war 

What steed to tho desert flies frantic and far P 
*Tia thine, oh GlenuUin! whose bride shall 
await, 

like a love-lighted watoh-flre, all night at tho 
gate. 

A steed comes at morning : no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is rod with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and capbiA iby led — 

Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number tho 
dead ; 

For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Oulloden that reeks with tho blood of the 
brave. 

LOCniGIi. 

Oo, preach to tho coward, thou death>tolling 
seer ! 

Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear. 

Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

WIZARD. 

Ha 1 laugli'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to 
scorn ? 

Proud bird of tho mountain, thy plume shall 
be tom ! 

Say, rush’ d the bold eagle cxultingly forth 
From his home in the dark rolling clouds of 
tho north ? 

Lo ! tho death-shot of f ucmen outspeoding, ho 
rode 

Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on 
high ! 

Ah ! home let him 8j)ocd — for the spoiler is 
nigh. 

Why flames tho far summit ? Why shoot to 
the blast 

Those embers, like stars from tho firmament 
cast P 

’Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully 
driven 

From his eyrie, that beacons tho darkness of 
heaven. 

Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on tho battlements* 
height. 

Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to 
bum; 

Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where 
it stood. 

And a wild mother scream o*or her famishing 
brood. 

LOCHiun. 

Faise Wizard, avaunt I I have marshall’d my 
olan; 

Their swords ore a thousand, their bosome are 
one! 


They are tme to the last of their blood and 
their breath, 

And like reapers descend to the har\est of 
death. 

Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to tho 
shock ! 

Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on 
tho rock ! 

But woo to his kindred, and woo to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chiuituiiis lo victory 
crowd, 

Clanronald tho dauntless, and Moray the 
proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 
WIZARD. 

- Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of tho day ; 
For, dark and despairing, my sight 1 may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would re- 
veal ; 

*Tis tho sunset of life gives mo mystical loro, 
And coming events cast their shadows beforo. 
1 toll thee, Culloden' s dread echoes shall ring 
With tho bloodhounds that bark for thy 
fugitive king. 

Lo! anointed by Hcavcii with tho vials of 
wrath. 

Behold, where ho flies on his desolate path ! 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from 
my sight : 

Rise, rise ! yo wild tomx>csts, and cover his 
flight ! 

’Tis finish’d. Their thunders are hush’d on 
tho moors : 

Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But whore is tho iron-bound ? 

where ? 

For tho red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he tho ocean- wave, banish’d, 
forlorn. 

Like a limb from his country cast blooding 
and torn ? 

Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 

Tho war-drum is muffled, and blaek is the 
bier; 

His death-bell is tolling. O ! Mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs. 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony 
swims. 

Accursed bo tho fagots that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases 
to beat. 

With tho smoke of its ashes to poison the 
gale— 

LOCHIEL. 

— Down, soothlesB insulter ! I trust not the 
tale! 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonor, so fold with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew’d 
in their gore. 

Like ocean-weeds heap’d on the surf-beaten 
shore, 
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Locbiel, tmtainted by Eight or by chains, 
Yilule the kindling of life in his bosom re- 
mains, 

Shall yiotor exult, or in death bo laid low, 
With his back to the fi^d, and his foot to the 
foe! 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
liook proudly to heavon from the death-bed 
of fame. 

Thomas CampheU. — Born 1777, Died 1844. 


1304.— HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight 
When the drum boat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array’d, 

Each horseman drew his battle-blado. 

And furious every chargor neigh’d 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven ; 
Then rush’d the steeds to battle driven ; 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven. 

For flash'd the rod artillery. 

But rodder yet those fires shall glow 
On landeii’s hills of crimson’d snow. 

And bloo«li(*r yet shall bo the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’Tis morn ; but scarce yon level sun 
Con pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Whore furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye bravo. 

Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy cliivolry ! 

Few, few sholl part where many meet ! 

The snow shall bo their winding-sheet; 

And every turf beneath their feet 
Sholl bo a soldier’s sepulchre. 

Thomas Campbell, — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1305.— YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

A NAVAL ODE. 

X. 

Te Mocinem of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 
The batUo and the breeze ! 


Tour glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

II. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave 1— 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And Ocean was their g^ave. 

Whore Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Tour manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do blow— • 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

III. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-wave^ 

Her homo is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below. 

As they roar on the shore 
When the stormy winds do blow-— 

When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

IV. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn. 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow— 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Thomas Campbell, — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1306.— BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

I. 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown. 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly 
shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand. 

And the Prince of all the l^d 
Led them on. 

. II. 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

W^e the Sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line — 
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It was ten of April mom by the chime. 

As they drifted on their path 
There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held Ms breath 
For a time. 

III. 

But the might of England flash’d 
To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rush’d 
O’er the deadly space between. 

Hearts of oak ! ” our captain cried; when 
each gfun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

IV. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the hsAroc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom — 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter’d soil, 

Or, in conflagration polo, 
light the gloom. 

» V. 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As ho hail’d them o’er the wave : 

Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And wo conquer but to save ; 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England’s feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our king.” 

VI. 

Then Denmark bless’d our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and g^ief 
From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the 
day. 

While the sun look’d smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light ; 

Died away. 

VII. 

Now joy. Old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze. 

Whilst thy wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar. 

Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy v^d and stormy eteep, 

Elsinore ! 

vni. 

Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so trae. 

On the deck of fame that died. 

With the gallant good Riou — 


Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their 
grave! 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of ^e brave ! 

Thomas Camphclh — Born 1777, Died 1844. 


1307.— LORD TJLLIN’S DAUGHTER. 

A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, “ Boatman, do not tarry i 

And I’ll give thee a silver i)onud 
To row us o’er the ferry.” 

“ Now who bo yo, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? ” 

“ O, I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

And fast bofore her father’s men 
Three days wo'vo fled together; 

For should ho find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

• 

His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 
Should they our stops discover, 

Tlion who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? ” 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

” I’ll go, my chief — ^I’m ready. 

It is not for your silver bright. 

But for your winsome lady. 

And by my word 1 the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the waves ore raging white, 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry.” 

By this the storm grow loud apace ; 

The water-wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grow dork as they were sx)caking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men — 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

“ O haste thee, haste !” the lady cries, 
Though tempests round us gather ; 

I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father.” 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her— 

When, O ! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gather’d o’er her. 

And still they row’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing— 

Lord UUin reach’d that fatal shore ; 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 
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For Boro dismay’d throagh storm and shade 
His child he did discover ; 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

“ Come back I oome back ! ” he cried in 
grief, 

“ Across this stormy water ; 

And I’ll forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter 1 — O my daughter ! ” 

’Twas vain: — ^the loud waves lash’d the 
shore, 

Ketum or aid preventing. 

The waters wild went o’er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 

Thomas Camxibcll. — Horn 1777, Died 1844. 


I3 o 8.~THE SOLDIER’S DREAM. 

Our bugles sang truce; for the night-cloud 

* had lower’d, 

*And the sentinel stars sot their watch in 
the sky ; 

And thousands hod sunk on the ground over- 
power’d — 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to 
die. 

When reposing that night on my ptdlet of 
straw, 

By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the 
slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 

And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it 
again. 

Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful 
array 

Far, far I had roam’d on a desolate track : 

’Twas Autumn — and sunshine arose on the 
way 

To the homo of my fathers, that welcom’d 
mo back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom 
was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating 
aloft, 

And know the sweet strain that the corn- 
reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I 
' swore 

From xny home and my weeping friends 
never to port ; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 

And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness 
of heart. 

Stay, stay with ns! — ^rest; thou art weary 

• and worn ! — - 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to 
stay; 


But sorrow return’d with the dawning of 
morn, ^ 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted 
away. 

Thomas Campbell. — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1309.— HALLOWED GROUND. 

What’s hallow’d ground ? Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should bo trod 
By man, the image of his God 
Erect and free, 

Unsoourged by Superstition’s rod 
To bow Ike knee ? 

That’s hallow’d gpround where, mourn’d and 
miss’d. 

The lips repose our love has kiss’d : — 

But where’s their memory’s mansion ? Is’t 
Yon churchyard’s bowers ? 

No ! in ourselves their souls exist, 

A port of ours. 

A kiss can consecrate the g^round 
Where mated hearts are mutual boui^d ; 

The spot where love’s first links were wound, 
That ne’er ore riven, 

Is hallow’d down to earth’s profound. 

And up to Heaven ! 

For time makes all but true love old ; 

The burning thoughts that then wore told 
Run molten still in memory’s mould ; 

And will not cool 
Until the heart itself bo cold 
In Lethe’s pool. 

What hallows ground whore heroes sleep P 
’Tis not the sculptur’d piles you heap ! — 

In dews that heavens for distant weep 
Their turf may bloom. 

Or genii twine beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 

But strew his ashes to the wind 
Whose sword or voice has served mankind— 
And is ho dead whoso glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? — 

To live in hearts wo leave behind 
Is not to die. 

Is’t death to fall for Freedom’s right P 
He’s dead alone that lacks her light ! 

And murder suUles in Heaven’s sight 
The sword he draws 
What can alone ennoble fight P 
A noble cause !- 

Give that ! and welcome War to biMe 
Her drums, and rend Heaven’s reddng space ! 
The colors planted face to face, 

The charging cheer. 

Though Death’s pale horse lead on the chase. 
Shall still be dear. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOB. 


[Tohs. Campbell. 


And place our trophies where men kneel 
To Heaven ! — Bat Heaven rebukes my zeal. 
The cause of truth and human weal, 

O God above I 

Transfer it from the sword’s appeal 
To i>eace and love. 

Peace ! love ! — the cherubim that join 
Their spread wings o’er devotion's shrine ! 
Prayers sound in vain, and temples shine, 
Where they are not ; 

The heart alone can make divine 
Beligion's spot. 

To incantations dost thou trust, 

And pompous rites in domes august ? 

See mouldering stones and metal’s rust 
Belie the vaunt, 

That men can bless one pile of dust 
With chime or chaunt. 

The ticking wood^worm mocks thee, man ! 
Thy temples — creeds themselves grow wan ! 
But there’s a dome of nobler span, 

A temple given 

Thy faith, that bigots dare not ban — 

Its space is Heaven ! 

Its roof '^tar-picturod Nature’s coiling, 

Where, trancing the rapt spirit’s feeling. 

And God himself to man revealing. 

The harmonious spheres 
Made music, though unheard their pealing 
By moHal cars. 

Fair stars ! are not your beings pure ? 

Can sin, can death, your worlds obscure ? 

Else why so swell the thoughts at your 
Aspect above ? 

Te must be Heavens that make us sure 
Of heavenly love ! 

And in your harmony sublime 
1 read the doom of distant time : 

That man’s regenerate soul from crime 
Shall yet be drawn, 

And reason on his mortal clime, 

Immortal dawn. 

What’s hallow’d ground? ’Tis what gives 
birth 

To sacred thoughts in souls of worth ! — 
Peace ! Independence ! Truth ! go forth, 
Earth’s compass round ; 

And your high priesthood shall make earth 
All hallow’d ground I 

Thornaa Campbell. — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1310.— THE PABBOT. 

A parrot, from the Spanish main. 

Full young and early caged came o* er. 
With bi^ht wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


To spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 

His native fruits, and skies, and sun. 

Ho bode adieu. 

For these he changed the smoke of turf, 

A heathery land and misty sky, 

And turn’d on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 

But petted in our climate cold. 

He lived and chatter’d many a day : 

Until with ago, from green and gold 
His wings grew gproy. 

At last when blind, and seeming dumb. 

Ho scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 

A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore ; 

He hail’d the bird in Spanish speech. 

The bird in Spanish speech replied ; 

Flapp’d round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down, and died. 

Thomas Campbell. — Born 1777, Died 1844. 


13U.— NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOB. 

A TRUE STORY. 

Napoleon’s banners at Boulogne 
Arm’d in our island every freeman. 

His navy chanced to cai>ture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suflfer’d him — I know not how— 
Unprison’d on the shore to roam ; 

And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England’s home. 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of bi^s to Britain half-way over, 

With envy, they could reacli the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought. 

Than tliis sojourn would have been dearer. 

If but the storm liis vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banish’d sleep. 

He saw one morning — dreaming — doating. 

An empty hogshead from the deep 
Como shoreward floating ; 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
Hie livelong day laborious ; larking 

Until he launch’d a tiny boat 
By mighty working. 

Heaven help us ! ’twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched : such a wherry 

Perhaps ne’er ventured dn a pond. 

Or cross’d a ferry. 
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ADELQITHA. 


[Seventh Pb&iod. — 


For ploitgliingr in tJie salt sea-fidid, 

It would havo made the boldest shudder ; 

Untaxr*d, unoompass’d, and unkeol’d, 

Ko sail — ^no rudder. 

Prom noi^hbouringf woods ho interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 

And thus equipp'd he would have pass'd 
The foaming billows — 

But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, • 

His little Argo sorely jeering ; 

Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood, 

Serene alike in peace and danger ; 

And in his wonted attitude, 

Address'd the stranger : — 

Bash man that wouldst yon channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashion'd ; 

>Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must bo impassion'd." 

** 1 havo no sweetheart," said the lad ; 

“ But — absent long from one another — 

Great was the longing that I ha<l 
To see my mother." 

** And HO thou sholt," Napoleon said, 

“ Ye've both my favour fairly won ; 

A noble mother must havo bred 
So bravo a son." 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 

And with a flag of truce commanded 

Ho should bo Hhii)p*d to England Old, 

And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner plain and licarty ; 

But never ohonj^od the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte. 

Thomas CawjthelL — Born 1777 , Died 1844 . 


1312.— ADELGITHA. 

The ordeal’s fatal trumpet sounded. 

And sad polo Adolgitha came, 

Wlion forth a valiant champion bounded, 

And slew the slanderer of her fame. 

She wept, deliver'd from her danger ; 

But when ho knelt to claim her glove — 

'* Seek not," she cried, " oh ! gallaut stronger. 
For hapless Adolgitha' s love. 

For he is in a foreign for land 

Whoso arms sho^d now have sot me free ; 
And I must wear the willow garland 
For him that 's dead or false to me." 

** Nay ! say not that his faith is tainted I " 

He nused his visor — at the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted ; 

It was indeed her own true knight ! 

Thomas Campbell, — Bom 1777, Died 1844. 


1313.— ALONZO THE BEAVE AND THE 
FAIE IMOGINE. 

A warrior so bold, and a virgin so bright, 
Conversed as they sat on the green ; 

They gazed on each other with tender 
delight : 

Alonzo the Brave was the name of the 
knight — 

The maiden’s, th6 Fair Imogine. 

“ And, oh ! ” said the youth, “ since to-morrow 
I go 

To fight in a for distant land, 

Your tears for my absence soon ceasing to 
flow, 

Some other will court you, and you will 
bestow 

On a wealthier suitor your hand ! " 

** Oh ! hush these suspicions," Fair Imogine 
said, 

“ Offensive to love and to mo ; 

For, if you bo living, or if you bo dead, 

I swear by the Virgin that none in your stead 
Shall husband of Imogine be. 

If o’er I, by lust or by wealth led aside. 

Forget my Alonzo the Bravo, '' 

God grant that, to i)nnish my falsehood and 
pride, 

Your ghost tijb the marriage may sit by my 
side, 

May tax mo with perjury, claim mo as bride, 
And bear mo away to the grave ! " 

To Palestine hasten'd the hero so bold, 

His love she lamented him sore ; 

But scarce had a twelvemonth elapsed, when, 
behold ! 

A baron, all cover'd with jewels and gold, 
Arrived at Fair Imogine's door. 

His treasures, his presents, liis spacious 
domain. 

Soon made her untrue to her vows ; 

Ho dazzled her eyes, ho bewilder'd her brain ; 

He caught her affections, so light and so vain, 
And carried her home as his spouse. 

And now had the marriage been blest by the 
priest ; 

The revelry now was begun ; 

The tables they groan’d with the weight of 
the feast, 

Nor yot had the laughter and merriment 
ceased. 

When the bell at the castle toll’d — one. 

Then first with amazement Fair Imogine 
found 

A stranger was placed by her side : 

His air was terrific ; he utter’d no sotmd — 

He spake not, he moved not, he look’d not 
around — 

But earnestly gased on the bride. 
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His Tizor was closed, and gigantic Ills height, I 
His armour was sable to view ; 

All pleasure and laughter were hush’d at his 
sight; 

The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in 
affinght ; 

The lights in the chamber burn’d blue ! 

His presence all bosoms appear'd to dismay ; 
The guests sat in silence and fear ; 

At length spake the bride — while she trembled 
— “ I pray 

Sir knight, that your helmet aside you would 
lay. 

And deign to partake of our cheer.” 

The lady is silent ; the stranger complies — 

His vizor he slowly unclosed ; 

Oh, God! what a sight met Fair Imogino’s 
eyes I 

What words can express her dismay and 
surprise 

When a skeleton's head was exposed ! 

All present then utter'd a terrified shout, 

All 'turn’d vrith disgust from the scene ; 

The worms they crept in, and the worms they 
crept out. 

And 8pori»' 1 his eyes and his tomxdes about. 
While the spectre address'd Imogino : 

" Behold mo, thou false one, behold me ! ” ho 
cried, 

“ Remember Alonzo the Bravo ! 

God grants that, to punish thy falsehood and 
pride, 

My ghost at thy marriage should sit by thy 
side ; 

Should tax thee with poijury, claim thee as 
bride, 

And bear thee away to the grave ! ” 

Thus saying, his arms round the lady ho 
wound, 

While loudly she shriek'd in dismay ; 

Then sunk with his prey through the wide- i 
yawmng ground, 

Nor ever again was Fair Imogino found, 

Or the spectre that bore her away. 

Not long lived the baron; and none, since 
that time, 

To inhabit the castlo presume ; 

For chronicles tell that, by order sublirao. 

There Imogino suffers tho pain of her crime. 
And mourns her deplorable doom. 

At midnight, four times in each year, does 
her sprite, 

When mortals in slumber arc bound. 

Array’d in her bridal apparel of white, 

Appear in the hall with the skeleton knight, 
Atid shriek as he whirls her around ! 

While they drink out of skulls newly tom 
&om the grave. 

Dancing round them tho cfpeotees are seen ; 


[Sib W. Scott. 


Their liquor is blood, and this homble stave 
They howl : To the health of Alonzo tho 
Brave, 

And his consort, the Fair Imogino ! ” 

M. G. Lewis. — Bom 1773, Died 1818. 


1314.— DESCRIPTION OF MELROSE 
ABBEY. 

If thou would’ st view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by tho pole moonlight ; 

For tho gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When tho broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on tho ruin'd central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And tho scrolls that teach tlico to live and 
die ; 

When distant Tweed is he/ird to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er tho dead man’s 
grave, 

Then go — but go alone tho while — 

Then view St. David’s riiiu'd i)ilo ; 

And, homo returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scone so sad and fair ! 

The moon on tho cast oriel shone, 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt poplars straight the ozior wund, 

In many a freakish knot, hod twined ; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was 
done, 

And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 

Tho silver light, so pole and faint, 

Show’d many a x^rophet and many a saint ; 

Whoso image on tho glass was dyed ; 

Full in the midst, his cross of red 
Triumphant Michael brandished. 

And trampled the apostate’s pride. 

Tho moonbeam kiss’d tho holy pane, 

And threw on tho ])avomont a bloody stain. 

Sir W. Scott.--hom 1771, Died 1832. 


1315.— LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him bum’d, 
As home his footsteps lie hath tam’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go mark him well : 
For him no xninstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proiid his name, 
Boundless his w^th, as wisdi can claim ; 


Sir W. Scott.] 
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Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, conoentx^ all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence ho sprung. 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 

O Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood,* 

Land of my sires t what mortal hand 
Can e*or untie the fllial bond 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still as I view each well-known scone^ 

Think what is now and what hath boon, 
Sciems as to mo, of nil bereft. 

Sole friends thy woods and streams wore 
loft ; 

And thus I love them bettor still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray. 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my wither’d cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Toviot stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The bard may draw his parting groan. 

Sir W. Scoff.— Bom 1771, Died 1832. 


1316,— DEATH OF MABMION, 

When, doff'd his casque, he felt free air, 
Arbund ’gan Marmion wildly stare : 

** Whore ’s Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace 
where ? 

Linger ye hero, ye hearts of hare ! 

Eodeem my pennon — charge again ! 

Cry—* Marmion to the rescue ! ' — Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! 

Yet my last thought is Enghmd’s : — fly ; 

To Dacre boar my signet-ring ; 

Tell him his squoidrona up to bring. 
Fitz-Eustaoo, to Lord Surrey hie : 

Tunstall lies dead upon the flold ; 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down — my life is reft ; 

The Admiral alone is loft. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire — 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland’s central host. 

Or victory and England ’s lost. 

Must I bid twice P Hence, varlets ! fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone — to die." 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away. 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 

And half he murmur’d — ** Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurst, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To diake my dying tlurst ! ” 


O, woman ! in our hours of ease. 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and ongpiish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! 

Scarce were the piteous accents said. 

When, with the baron's casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran : 

Forgot were hatred, "wrongs, and fears ; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears. 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stoop'd her by the runnel’s side. 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 

For, oozing from the mountain wide. 

Whore raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ! — ^behold her mark 
A little fountain-cell. 

Whore water, clear as ^amond-spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 

Hrink . toearg * pilgrim • brinit • anb • prap • 
JFor . the . hinb . mul . of . £pbil . 6rep . 
Wfjn « imilt . ti)is • cross . anb . IdcU . 

She fill’d the helm, and back she hied. 

And with surprise and joy espied 
A monk supporting Marmion’ s head ; 

A pious man, whom duty brought ' 

To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 
Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stoop'd his brow to lave — 

** Is it the hand of Clare,” he said, 

** Or injured Constance, bathos my head P ” 
Then, as remembrance rose — • 

** Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 

Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ! ” 

** Alas ! ” she said, ” the while — 

O think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle.” 

Lord Marmion started from the ground, 

As light as if ho felt ho wound ; 

Though in the action burst the tide, * 

In torrents, from his wounded side. 

** Then it was truth ! ” — he said — “ I knew 
That the dork presage must be true. 

I would the fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs. 
Would spare me but a day ! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan. 

And priests slam on the altar stone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be ! — ^this dizzy trance — 

Curse on yon base marauder’s lance. 

And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 

With fruitless labour dara bound. 

And strove to staunch the gashing wound t 
The monk, with unavailing cares. 
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JOCK OF HAZELDEAN. 
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Exliausted all the church's prayers ; 

Ever, he said, that, dose and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear, * 

For that she ever sung, 

** In the lost battle, borne down by the flying. 
Whore mingles war's rattle with groans of 
the dying ! " 

So the notes rung ; 

“ Avoid thee, fiend 1 — ^with cruel hand, 

Shako not the dying sinner's sand I 
O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Bedeemor's grace divine ; 

,0 think on faith and bliss ! 

By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this.” 

The war, that for a space did foil. 

Now trebly thundering swell'd the gale. 

And — Stanley ! was the cry ; 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 

With dying hand above his head 
Ho shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted “ Victory ! 

Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! " 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

W. Scott-^Bom 1771, Died 1832. 


13I7._Y0UNG LOCHINVAR. 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the 
west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed was 
the best ; 

And save his good broad-sword he weapon 
hod none, 

Ho rode all unarm’d, and he rode all alone ! 

. So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young 
Ijochinvar ! 

He stay'd not for brake, and ho stopp'd not 
for stone. 

He swam the Esk river where ford there was 
none — 

But, ere ho alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came 
late: 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave 
, Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby Hall, 

'Mong bride’ s*men, and kinsmen, and brothers, 
and all! 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his 
sword — 

For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 
word — 

come ye in peace here, or come ye in 
war? 

Or to dance at our bridal P young Lord 
• Lochinvar!” 


” I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you 
denied : 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 
tide! 

And now am I come, with this lost love of 
mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of 
wine I 

There bo maidens in Scotland, more lovely by 
far, 

That would gladly bo bride to the young 
Lochinvar ! " 

The bride kiss'd the goblet ; the knight took 
it up, 

Ho quaff'd off the wine, and ho throw down 
the cup ! 

She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up 
to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her 
eye. 

He took her soft hand, ore her mother could 
bar — 

** Now tread wo a measure ! ” said young 
Locliinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a golliard did grace ! 

While her mother did fret, and her father did 
fume. 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume, 

And the bride-maidens whisper'd, **’Tw6ro 
bettor by far 

To have match’d our fair cousin with young . 
Lochinvar ! " 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her 
oar, ' 

When they reach'd the hall door, and the 
chargor stood near, 

So light to the croupe the fair lady ho swung, 

So light to the saddle before her ho sprung ! 

** She is won ! wo are gone, over bonk, bush, 
and scaur ; 

They’ll have floct steeds that follow! ” quoth 
young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Gnemos of the 
Netherby clan ; 

Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode 
and they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Canuobie 
Lea, 

But tho lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they 
see ! 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have yo e'er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar ? 

Sir TF. Scott.— Bom 1771, Died 1882. 


1318.— JOCK OF HAZELDEAN. 

** Why weep ye by the tide, ladye — * 
Why weep ye by the tide P 



SONG. 


[Seventh Fbbiod. 


m wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye shall bo his bride ; 

And yo shall be his bride, ladye, 

• Sao comely to be seen.*’— 

But ay she loot the tears down fa* 

For Jock of Hazeldeon.. 

** Now let this wilful grief bo done, 

And dry that cheek so pale ; 

Toung Frank is chief of Frrington, 

And lord of Langley dale : 

His step is first in peaceful ha*, 

His sword in battle keen.” — 

Bnt ay she loot the tears down fa* 

For Jock of Hazeldeon. 

** A chain of gold ye shall not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair. 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfry fresh and fair ; 

And you the foremost of them a* 

Sh^ ride, our forest queen.” — 

But ay she loot the tears down fa* 

For Jock of Hazeldeon. 

The kirk was dock'd at morning tide*; 

The tapers glimmer'd fair ; 

The priest and bridegroom wait the bride. 
And knight and dame are there : 

They sought her both by bower and ha* ; 

The ladye was not seen. — 

She *8 o’er the border, and awa* 

Wi* Jock of Hazeldean. 

Sir W. Scott, — Bom 1771, Died 1832. 


1319— SONG. 

The heath this night must be my bed, 

The bracken curtain for my head. 

My lullaby the warder’s tread, 

For, for from love and thee, Moiy ; 
To-morrow eve, more stilly laid. 

My conch may bo my bloody plaid, 

My vesper song thy wail, sweet maid ! 

It will not waken me, Mary ! 

I moy not, dare not, fancy now 
The gpnef that clouds tliy lovely brow ; 

I dare not think upon thy vow. 

And all it promised me, Mary. 

No fond regret must Norman know ; 

"When bursts Clan- Alpine on the foe, 

His heart must bo like bonded bow. 

His foot like arrow free, Mary. 

A time will come, with feeling fraught ! 
For, if I fall in battle fought, 

Thy hapless lover’s dying thought 
Sh^ be a thought on thee, Mary ! 

And if ^turn’d from conquer’d foes. 

How blithely will tibe evening close, 

How sweet the linnet sing repose 
To my dear bride and me, Mary ! 

Sir W. Scott^Bom 1771, Died 1832. 


1320. — SONG. 

“ A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine I 

To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, 

And press the rue for wine ! 

A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 

A feather of the blue, 

A doublet of the Lincoln green— 

No more of me you knew, 

My love ! 

No more of me you knew. 

This morn is merry June, I trow — 

The rose is budding fain ; 

But she shall bloom in winter snow 
Ere wo two meet again.” 

Ho turn’d his charger as ho spoke. 

Upon the river shore ; 

Ho gave his bridle reins a shake, 

Said, “ Adieu for evermore, 

My love ! 

And adieu for evermore.” 

Sir W. Scott. — Bom 1771, Died 1832. 


1321. — BOBBER BALLAD. 

March, march, Ettrick and TeviotdaJo I 

Why the do’il dinna ye march forward in 
order ? 

March, march, Eskdalo and Liddesdale ! 

All the Blue Bonnets are over the Border ! 
Many a banner spread 
Flutters above your head. 

Many a crest that is famous in story. 

Mount and moke ready, then. 

Sons of the mountain glen, 

Fight for the Queen and our old Scottish 
glory. 

« 

Como from the hills where your hirsels are 
grazing ; 

Como from the glen of the buck and the 
roe ; 

Como to the crag whore the beacon is blazing ; 
Como with the buckler, the lance, and the 
bow. 

Trumpets are sounding ; 

War-stoeds are bounding ; 

Stand to your arms, and march in good order. 
England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 

Wlien the Blue Bonnets come over the Border. 

Sir W. Scott.--Bor^i 1771, Died 1832. 


1322.— PIBBOCH OP BONUEL, BHH. 

Pibroch of Bonuil Bhu, 

Pibroch of Bonuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew. 

Summon dan-ConuU t • 
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Come away, come away — 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come in your war array, 

Gentles and Commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rooky ; 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverloohy. 

Come eveiy hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one ; 

Come eyoxy steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without shelter ; 

Leave the corpse uniuterr’d, 

The bride at the altar ; 

Leave the doer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges : 

Como with your fighting gear. 
Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come when 
Forests are rendcd ; 

Como as the waves come when 
Navies are stranded ! 

Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster — 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom. 

Tenant and master ! 

Fast they come, fast they come — 

See how they gather ! 

Wide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set ! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 

Sir \V. ScottSom 1771, IHed 1832. 


1323.— -CORONACH. 

He is gone on the mountain. 

He is lost to the forest. 

Like a summer- dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font re-appearing 

From the rain-drops shall borrow ; 
But to us comes no cheering. 

To Duncan no morrow ! 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that ore hoary. 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 

The Autumn winds rushing, 

Waft the loaves that are searest. 
But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 

Bed hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy dumber ! 


Like the dew on the mountain, 
like the foam on the river. 

Like the bubble on the founts, 

Thou art gone, and for ever. 

Sir W. 8cott.-S(mi 1771, Died 1832. 


1324.— HYMN OP THE HEBREW MAID. 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 

Out from the land of bondage came. 

Her fathor^B God before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoko and flame. 

By day, along the astonish’d lands. 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimson'd sands 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answer’d keen ; 

And Zion’s daughters ]>our'd their lays, 

With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 

No portents now our foes amaze — 

Forsak'^n Israel wanders lone ; 

Our fathers wouM not know 'I’hy ways. 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But, present still, though now uiisoeu. 

When brightly shines the luospcrous day, 

Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen, 

To temper the deceitful ray. 

And O, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night. 

Bo Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

Our harps we loft by Babel’s streams — 

The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 

No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 

But Thou hast said, the blood of goats, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize — 

A contrite heart, and humble thoughts, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 

Sir ir. ScolL--JJicd 1771, Bom 1832. 


1325.— CADYOW CASTLE. 

When princely Hamilton’s abode 
Ennobled Cadyow’s Gothic towers, 
The song went round, the goblet flow’d, 
And revel sped the laugtdng howrs. 

Then, thrilling to the harp’s gay sound, 
So sweetly rung each vaulted wall, 
And echoed light the dancer’s bound, 
As mirth and music cheer’d the hail. 

But Cadyow’s towers, in ruins laid, 
And vaults by ivy mantled o’er, 
Thrill to the music of the shade, 

Or echo Evan’s hoarser roar. 
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CADYOW CASTLE. 


[Seventh Pbbiod.— 


Yet etill of Cadyow’s faded fame 
You bid me tell a minstrel tale, . 

And tune my harp of border frame 
On the wild ba^s of Evandale. 

For thou, from acenea of courtly pride. 
From pleasure’s lighter acenea can turn, 
To draw oblivion’s pall aside, 

And mark the long-forgotten um. 


*Tis noon — against the knotted oak 
The hunters rest the idle spear ; ' 

Curls through the trees the idender smoke. 
Whore yeomen dight the woodland cheer. 

Proudly the chieftam** mark’d his clan, 

On greenwood lap all careless thrown. 
Yet miss’d his eye the boldest man 
That bore the name of Hamilton. 


Then, noble maid, at thy command 
Again the crumbled walls shall rise ; 
Lo, as on Evan’s bank wo stand. 

The past returns — the present flies. 


** Why Alls not BothwcUhaugh his place. 
Still wont our weal and woe to share P 
Why conies he not our sport to grace ? 
Why shares ho not our hunter’s fare ? 


Where, with the rocks* wood-covered side. 
Wore blended late the ruins green, 

Bise turrets in fantastic pride, 

And feudal banners flaunt between : 


Stern Claude replied, with darkening face 
(Grey Paisley’s haughty lord was he), 

“ At merry feast or buxom chase 
No more the warrior wilt thou see. 


Whore the rude torrent’s brawling coarse 
Was shagg’d with thorn and tangling sloe. 
The ashler buttress braves its force. 

And ramparts frown in battled row. 

*Tis night — ^the shades of keep and spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan’s stream ; 

And on the wave the warder's fire 
Is chequering the moonlight beam. 

Fades slow their light ; the east is grey ; 

The weary warder loaves his tower ; 

Steeds snort ; uncoupled stag-hounds bay. 
And merry hunters quit the bower. 

The drawbridge falls — they hurry out — 
Clatters each plank and swinging chain, 
As, dashing o’er, the jovial rout 

Urge the shy steed and slack the rein. 

First of his troop the chief rode on ; 

His shouting morry-raon shout behind ; 
The stood of princely Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From the thiol^ copse the roebucks bound, 
The startled red deer scuds the plain, 

For the hoarse bugle’s warrior-sound 
Has roused their mountain haunts again. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 

Whose limbs a thousand years have worn. 
What sullen roar comes down the gale. 

And drowns the hunter’s pealing horn P 

Mightiest of all the boasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race. 

The mountain bull comes thundering on. 

Fierce on the hunter’s quiver’d hand 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 

Spume, with block hoof and horn, the sand. 
And tosses high his mane of snow. 

Aim'd.well, the chieftain’s lance has flown, 
Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 

His roar is sunk in h<fllow groan,— 

Sound, merry huntsmen, sound the pryse ! 


Few suns have set since Woodhouselee 
Saw BothwcUhaugh’ s bright goblets foam, 
Wlion to his hearths, in social glee, 

The war-worn solder turn’d him homo. 

There, wan from her maternal throes. 

His Margaret, beautiful and mild. 

Sat in her bower, a pallid rose, 

And peaceful nursed her new-born child. 

Oh, change accursed ! pass’d are those da3'B ; 

False Murray’s ruthless spoilers came. 

And, for the hearth’s domestio blaze. 

Ascends destruction’s volumed flame. 

What sheeted phantom wanders wild, 

Where mountain Esk through woodland 
flows. 

Her arms enfold a shadowy child, — 

Oh ! is it she, the pallid rose P 

The ’wilder’d traveller sees her glide, 

And hears her feeble voice with awe, — 

* Kovenge,’ she cries, ‘ on Murray’s pride, 

And woe for injured BothweUhaiigh ! ’ ” 

He ceased — and cries of mgo and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred bond. 

And half arose the kindling chief, 

And half unsheathed his Arran brand. 

But who, o’er bush, o’er stream, and rook. 
Bides headlong with resistless speed, 

Whose bloody poniard’s frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed ; 

Whoso oheok is pale, whose eyeballs glare. 

As one some vision’d sight that saw ; 
Whoso hands are bloody, lose his hair P — 

’Tis he, ’tis ho, ’tis Bothwdlhaugh ! 

From gory selle and reeling steed 

Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound. 
And, reeking from the recent deed. 

He dash’d his carbine on the ground. 

Sternly ho qpoke — “ 'TiB sweet to bear 
In good greenwood the bugle blown. 

But sweeter to Bevenge’s ear 
To drink a tyrant’s dying groan. 
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Yotir slangliter’d quarry proudly trode 
At dawning mom o’er dale and down, 

Hut prouder base-born Murray rode 

Through old Linlithgow’s crowded town. 

From the wild Border’s humbled side 
In haughty triumph marched he ; 

While Knox relax’d his bigot pride, 

And smiled the traitorous pomp to see. 

Hut can stem power with all her vaunt, 

Or pomp, with all her courtly glare, 

T^ settled heart of Vengeance daunt, 

^ change the purpose of Despair P 

With haclcbut bent, my secret stand, 

Dark as the purposed deed, I chose ; 

And mark’d where, mingling in his baud. 
Troop’d Scottish pikes and English bows. 

Dark Morton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder’s foul minion, led the van ; 

And clash’d their broadswords in the roar 
The wild Macfarlane’s plaidcd clan. 

Olencaira and stout Parkhcad were nigh, 
Obsequious at their regent’s rein, 

And haggard Lin<isay’s iron eye, 

Tliat s|iw fair Mary weep in vain. 

’Mid pennon’d spears, a steely grove. 

Proud Murray’s plumage floated high ; 

Scarce could liis trampling charger move. 

So close the minions crowded nigh. 

From the raised vizor’s shade his eye, 

Dark rolling, glanced the ranks along ; 

And his stool trunchoon, waved on high, 
Seem’d marshalling the iron throng. 

But yet his sadden’d brow confess’d 
A passing shade of doubt and awe ; 

Some fiend was whispering in his breast — 
Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh. 

The death-shot parts — the chargor springs — 
Wild rises tumult’s startling roar ! 

And Murray’s plumy helmet rings — 

Bings on the ground — ^to rise no more. 

What joy the raptured youth can feel 
To hoar her love the loved one toll — 

Or ho who broaches on his steel 
The wolf by whom his infant fell ! 

But dearer to my injured eye 

To see in dust proud Murray roll ; 

And mine was ton times trebled joy 
To hear him groan his felon soul. 

My Margaret’s spectre glided near, 

With pride her bleeding victim saw, 

And shriek’d in his death-deafen’d ear, 
Bemember injured Bothwellhaugh ! 

Then speed thee, noble Ohatlerault ! 

Spread to the wind thy bazmer’d tree 1 

Each warrior bend his Clydesdale bow ! 
Murray is fallen and Scotland free ! ” 


Vaults every warrior to his steed ; 

Loud bugles join their wild aooloim — 

“ Murray is fallen, and Scotland freed I 
Couch, Arran, couch thy spear of flame ! ** 

But see, the minstrel vision fails, — 

The glimmering spears are scon no more ; 

The shouts of war die on the gales, 

Or sink in Evan’s lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle, pealing high, 

The blackbird whistles down the vale, 

And sunk in ivied ruins lie 

The banner’d towers of Evandolo. 

For chiefs, intent on bloody deed, 

.And Vengeance shouting o’er the slain, 

Lo ! high-hom Beauty rules the steed, 

Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long may peace and pleasure own 
The maids who list the minstrel’s talc ; 

Nor e’er a ruder guest bo known, 

On the fair banks of Evandalo. 

Sir ir. Scott-^Born 1771, Died 1832. . 


1326.— THE OUTLAW. 

O Brignall banks ore wild atid fair. 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer-queen. 

And as I rode by Dalton Hall, 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A Maiden on the castle-wall 
Was singing merrily ; 

“ O Brignall Banks are fresh and fair. 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen.” 


“ If, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, 
To leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead wo 
That dwell by dale and dowu. 

And if thou canst that riddle read, 

As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood sholt thou speed 
As blithe as Queen of May.” 

Yet sung she, ” Brignall banks are fair. 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queeq. ' 

1 read you by your bugle-hom 
And by your palfry good, 

I read you for a ranger sworn 
To keep the king’s greenwood,” 

** A Banger, lady, winds bis horn. 

And ’tis at peep of light ; 

His blast is heard at merry mom, 

And mine at dead of night.” 

Yet sung she, ** Brignall banks axe fair, 
And Greta woods are gay ; 

I would I were with Edmund there 
To reign his Queen of May ! 
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With burnish’d brand and musketoon 
So gallantly you come, 

1 read you for a bold Dragoon 
That lists the tuck of drum.” 

“ I list no more the tuck of dram, 

No more the trumpet hear ; 

But wlion the beetle sounds his hum 
My comrades take the spear. 

And O ! though Brignoll banks bb fair 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Tet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would reign my Queen of May ! 

Maiden ! a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death I’ll die ! 

The fiend, whose lantern lights the mead, 
Wore bettor mate than 1 ! 

And when I’m with my comrades mot 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

What once wo wore wo all forgot. 

Nor think what wo are now.” 


Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 

And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer-queen. 

Sir fK Scott-^Born 1771, Died 1832. 


1327.— A SERENADE. 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh. 

The sun has loft the lea, 

The orange-ilowor perfumea the bower, 

The breusio is on the t»oa. 

The lark, his lay who trill’d all day. 

Sits hush’d his partner nigh ; 

Breeze, binl, and flower confess the hour, 
But whore is County Guy V 

The village niaid steals tlirough the shade 
Her shepherd’s suit to hoar ; 

To Boniity shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky, 

And high and low the influence know — 
But whore is County Guy ? 

Sir ir. Scott---Borii 1771, Died 1832. 


132S.— WHERE SHALL THE LOVER 
REST? 

Whore shall the lover rest 
Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden’s breast 
Ported for over ? 

Whore, through groves deep and high 
Sounds the far billow, 

Whore early violets die 
Under the willow. 

Eleu loro 

Soft s hall be his pillow. 


There, through the summer day 
Cool streams are laving : 

There, while the tempests sway. 

Scarce ore boughs waving ; 

There thy rest shalt thou take, 

Parted for ever. 

Never again to wake 
Never, never ! 

Eleu loro 
Never, O never ! 

Where shall the traitor rest. 

Ho, tho deceiver, 

Who could win maiden’s breast, 

Ruin, and leave her ? 

In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying. 

Where mingles war’s rattle 
With groans of tho dying ; 

Elou loro 

There shall ho bo lying. 

Her wing shall tho eagle flap 
O’er the falsehearted ; 

His warm blood tho wolf shall lap 
Ere life bo x)artcd ; 

Shame and dishonour sit 
By his gr.avG ever ; 

Blessing sliall hallow it 
Never, O never ! 

Eleu loro 
Never, O never ! 

Sir ir. Born 1771, Died 1832 


1329.— THE MAID OF NEIDPATH. 

O lovers’ eyes are sharp to sec. 

And lovers’ cars in hearing ; 

And love, in life’s extremity, 

Can lend an hour of cheering. 

Disease hod bccu in Mary’s bower 
And slow decay from mourning, 

Thougli now she sits on Noidpath’s tower 
To watch her Love’s returning. 

All sunk and dim her eyes so bright, 

Her form decay’d by pining, 

Till through her wasted hand, at night, 
You saw tho taper shining. 

By fits a sultry hectic hue 
Across her check was flying ; 

By fits so ashy x>ale she grew 
Her maidens thought her dying. 

Yet keenest powers to boo and hear 
Seem’d in her frame residing ; 

Before tho watch-dog prick’d his ear 
She heard her lover’s riding ; 

Ere scarce a distant form was kenn’d 
She knew and waved to greet him, 

And o’er the battlement did bend 
As on the wing to meet him. 





HUMTINO aWd HAWKINa 


“ Wdken, lords sod ladies far— 

Oa. tb* mounti^ dawns tne day, 
AUttiejolFcbaaetobere 
Wtth hawk and horse and bnntiBsq^ear.'^ 
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He came — ^he pass’d — an heedless gaze 
As o’er some stranger glancing ; 

Her welcome, spoke in faltering phrase, 
Lost in his courser’s prancing — 

The eastle arch, whose hollow tone 
Beturns each whispoc spoken,^ 

Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 
Which told her heart was broken. 

Sir W. Scott^Bom 1771, Died 1832. 


1330.— THE PRIDE OF YOUTH. 

Proud Maisib is in the wood, 

Walking so early ; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Singing so rarely. 

“ Tell me, thou bonny bird. 

When shall I marry me ? ” 

— ** When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkword shall carry yc.” 

“ Who makes the bridal bed, 

Rirdie, say truly ? ” 

— ^]!|The grey-headed sexton 
T) at delves the grave duly. 

The glowworm o’er grave and stone 
Sh^ light thee steady ; 

The owl from the steeple sing 
Welcome, proud lady,” 

Sir m Scott--Bom 1771, Died 1832. 


1331 . — ^ROSABELLE. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms 1 tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

** Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay ! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fiy ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is 
nigh. 

Lost night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet s^oud swathed round lady gay 
Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 

Why cross th» gloomy firth to-day ? ” 

’Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
^o-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my lady-mother tlmro 
' Sits lonely in her castle-lialir 


[Sib W. Scott. 


’Tis not because tho ring they ride, 

And Liiidesay at the ring rides well. 

But that my siro tho wino will chido 
If ’tis not fill’d by RosaboUo." 

— O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

’Twas broader than tho watch-fire’s light. 
And redder than tho bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddigd *ill the copso-wood glen ; 

’Twas scon from Dry don’s groves of oak, 
And soon from cavern* d Hawthornden. 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Roslin's chiefs iiiieoiiiii'd lie, 

Koch Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheath’d in his iron i):inoply. 

Seem VI all on firo within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale; 

Shone every j)inar foliago-boiind, > 

And gliniiriorVl all the dead men^s mail. 

lilazod luittlcnient and lunnot high, 

Blazed every rosc-carvod buttress fair— r 

So fstill they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly lino of high Saint Clair. 

There aro twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapcllo ^ 

Each one the holy vault doth hold, 

But tho sea holds lovely RosaboUo I 

And each Saint Clair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the soa-cavos rung, and tho wild winds 
sung 

Tlio dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

Sir W. Scott---Bnm 1771, Died 1832. 


1332.— HUNTING SONG. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

On tho mountain dawns the day ; 

All tho jolly chaso is hero 
With hawk and horse and hunting- spear ; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks ore whistling, horns aro knelling, 
Merrily merrily mingle they, 

** Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has loft the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn aro steaming. 
Diamonds on tho brake are gleamihg, 
And foresters have busy been 
To track tho buck in thicket green ; 

Now we come to chant our lay 
** Waken, lords wd ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords, and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away; 
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We can show yon where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 

We can show the marks he made 
When 'grainst the oak his antlers fray’d ; 
Ton shall see him brought to bay ; 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

Loader, loader chant the lay 
Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Toll them yoath and mirth and glee 
Bun a course as well as we ; 

Time, stem huntsman ! who cJb baulk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk ; 

Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay ! 

Sir W. ScottSom 1771, Died 1832. 


*333 ““THB PALMEB. 

“ Open the door, some pity to show ! 

Keen blows the northern wind ! 

The glon is white with the drifted snow, 
And the path is hard to And. 

No outlaw seeks your castle gate, 

From chasing the king’s deer, 

Though oven an outlaw’s wretched state 
Might claim compassion here. 

A weary Palmer worn and weak, 

I wander for my sin ; 

O, open, for our Lajly’s sake ! 

A pilgrim’s blessing win ! 

The hare is crouching in her form, 

The hart beside the hind ; 

An aged man, amid the storm. 

No shelter can 1 find. 

You hoar the Ettrick’s sullen roar, 

Dark, deep, and strong is ho. 

And I must ford the Ettrick o’er. 

Unless you pity mo. 

The iron gate is bolted hard. 

At which I knock in vain ; 

The owner’s heart is closer barr’d, 

Who hears mo thus complain. 

Farewell, farewell ! and Heaven grant, 
When old and frail you be. 

You never may the shelter want, 

That's now denied to mo ! ” 

The Banger on his couch lay worm, 

And hoard him plead in vain ; 

But oft', amid Deoomber’s storm, 

He’ll hear that voice again : 

For lo, when through the vapours dank 
Morn shone on Ettrick fair, 

A corpse, amid the oldors rank, 

The Palmer welter'd there. 

Sir IF. 1771, Died 1832. 


1334 .— THE WILD HUIJTS&AN, 

The Wildgravo winds his bugle horn. 

To horse, to horse ! halloo, halloo ! 

His fiery coarser snuffs the morn, 

And thronging serfs their lords pursue. 

The eager pack, from couples freed, 

Dash through tho bush, the brier, the brake; 

While answering hound, and horn, and steed, 
The mountain echoes startling wake. 

The beams of God’s own hallow'd day 
Had painted yonder spire with gold, 

And calling sinful man to pray, 

Loud, long, and doop the bell had toll’d. 

But still tho Wildgravo onward rides ; 

Halloo, halloo I and, hark again ! 

When spurring from opposing sides. 

Two stranger horsemen join tho train. 

■\Vlio was each stranger, left and right, 

Well may I guess but dare not toll ; 

Tho right-hand steed was silver white, 

Tho loft, the swarthy hue of hell. 

Tho right-hand horseman, young and fair, 

His smilo was liko tho morn of May ; 

The loft, from eye of tawny glare. 

Shot midnight’s lightning’s lurid fay. 

Ho waved his huntsman’s cap on high, 

Cried, “ Welcome, welcome, noble lord ! 

What sport can earth, or sea, or sky, 

To match tho princely chase afford ? ” 

“ Cease thy loud bugle’s clanp^ing knoll,” 

Cried the fair youth with silver voice ; 

” Anil for devotion’s choral swell, 

Exubango this rude unhallow 'd noise ; 

To-day th’ ill-oinon’d chase forbear. 

You boll 3 'ct summons to tho fane ; 

To-day the warning Spirit hear, 

To-morrow thou mayst mourn in vain.” 

“ Away, and sweep tho glades along ! ” 

The sable hunter hoarse replies ; 

“ To muttering monks leave matin song. 

And bells, and books, and mysteries.” 

Tho Wildgrave spurr’d his ardent steed, 

And, launching forward with a bound, 

“ Who, for thy drowsy priestlike rede, 

Would leave the jovial horn and hound ? 

Hence, if our manly sport offend ! 

With pious fools go chant and pray ; 

Well hast thou spoke, my dark-brow’d friend. 
Halloo, halloo I and, hark away ! ” 

Tho Wildgravo spnrr’d his courser light. 

O’er moss and moor, o’er holt and hill ; 

And on tho left and on the right, 

Each stranger horseman follow’d still. 

Up springs from yonder tangled thorn • 

A stag more white than mountain snow ; 

And louder rang the Wildgrave’s horn, 

** Hark forwi^, forward ! holla, ho ! ” 
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THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 
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A heodles^wretoh has cross’d the way : 

He gasps, the thundering hoofs below ; 

But live who can, or die who may. 

Still Forward, forward ! ” on they go. 

See where yon simple fences meet, 

A field with autumn’s blessing crown’d ; 
See, prostrate at the Wildgravo’s foot, 

A husbandman, with toil embrown’d. 

O mercy, mercy, noble lord ! 

Spare the poor's pittance,” was his cry, 

“ Earn’d by the sweat these brows have x>our’d, 
In scorching hour of fierce July.” 

Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads, 

The left still cheering to the prey ; 

Th* impetuous Earl no’ warning heeds. 

But furious holds the onward way. 

“ Away, thou hound ! so basely born ! 

Or dread the scourge’s echoing blow ! ” 
Then loudly rang his bugle horn, 

“ Hark forward, forward, holla, hoi ” 

So said, so done ; a single bound 

Clears the iioor labourer's humble pale ; 
While follows man, and horse, and hound. 
Like dark December’s stormy gale. 

• 

And mit.i, and horse, and hound, and horn. 
Destructive swoop the field along ; 

While, joying o’er the wasted corn, 

Fell Famine marks the maddening throng. 

Again uproused, the timorous prey 

Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill ; 
Hard run, ho feels his sircTigth decay, 

And trusts for life his simjjle skill. 

Too dangerous solitude appear’d ; 

Ho seeks the shelter of the crowd ; 

Amid the fiock’s domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to shroud. 

O’er moss and moor, and holt and hill, 

His track the steady bloodhounds trace ; 
O’er pioss and moor, unwearied still. 

The furious Earl pursues the chose. 

Full lowly did the herdsman fall ; 

“ O spare, thou noble Baron, spare 
These herds, a widow’s little all ; 

These fiocks, an orphan’s fleecy care I ” 

Earnest the right-hand stranger pleads. 

The left still cheering to the prey ; 

The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds, ' 

But furious keeps the onward way. 

Unmanner’d dog ! To stop my sport 
Vain wore thy cant and beggar whine. 
Though human spirits of thy sort 

Were tenants of these carrion kine ! ” 

Again he winds his bugle horn, 

“ Hark forward, forward, holla, ho !•** 

And through the herd in ruthless scorn 
He cheers his furious hounds to go. 


In heaps the throttle victims fall ; 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near ; 
The murderous cries the stag appal, — 

Again ho starts new-neryed by fear. 

With blood besmear’d, and .white with foam. 
While big the tears of anguish pour. 

Ho seeks amid the forest’s gloom 
Tho humblo hermit’s hallow’d bower. 

Blit man, and horse, and horn, and hound. 
Fast rattling on his traces go ; 

Tho socrod chapel rung around 

With “ Hark away ! and liolla, ho ! ” 

All mild amid the rout profane, 

Tho holy hermit pour’d his prayer ; 

“ Forbear with blood (lod’s lioiiso to stain ; 
Kevoro His altar, and forbear ! 

Tho meanest brute has rights to ]dcad, 

Whicli, wrong’d by cruelty or pride, 

Draw vengeance on tho ruthless hoa<i ; — 

Bo warn’d at length, and turn aside.” 

Still tho Fair Horseman anxious pleads ; 

Tho Block, wild whooping, points tho prey: 
Alas I tho Earl no warning hoods. 

But frantic keeps the forward way, 

“ Holy or not, or right or wrong, 

Thy altar and its rights I spurn ; 

Not sainted martyrs* sainted song, 

Not God himself shall make mo turn ! ” 

Ho spurs his horse, ho winds his horn, 

“ Hark forward, forward, holla, ho ! ” 

But off on -whirlwind’s pinions borne, 

Tho stag, tho hut, tho hermit go. 

And horse, and man, and horn, and hound, 
And clamour of tho chase was gone ; 

For hoofs, and howls, and bugle sound, 

A deadly sileuco reign’d alone. 

Wild gazed th’ affrighted Earl around ; 

Ho strove in vain to wake his horn ; 

In vain to call ; for not a sound 

Could from his anxious lips bo bomo. 

Ho listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reach’d his ears ; 

His courser, rooted to the ground, 

Tho quickening spur unmindful bears. 

Still dark and darker frown the shades, 

Dark, as tho darkness of tho grave ; 

And not a sound tho still invades, 

Save what a distant torrent gave. 

High o’er tho sinner’s humbled head 
At length tho solemn silence broke ; 

And from a cloud of swarthy rod, 

Tho awful voice of thunder spoke. 

Oppressor of creation fair ! 

Apostate spirits’ harden’d tool I 
Soomer of God, scourge of the poor I 
The measure of thy cup is fnlL , 

L 
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Be chased for ever through the wood ; 

For over roam th’ affrighted wild ; 

And let thy fate instract the proud, 

Ood'8 meanest creature is His child.** 

'Twas hush’d : one flash of sombre glBre 
With yellow tinged the forest’s brown ; 

Up rose the Wildgrave’s brUtUng hair. 

And horror chill’d each nerve and bone. 

Cold pour’d the sweat in freezing ril] ; 

A rising wind began to sing ; 

A louder, louder, louder still, 

Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 

Barth hoard tho call ; her entrails rend ; 

From yawning rifts, with many a yell. 
Mix’d with suli>huroous flames, ascend 
The misbegotten dogs of hell. 

What ghastly huntsman next arose, 

WoU may I guess, but dare not tell ; 

His eye like midnight lightning glows. 

His steed tho swarthy hue of hell. 

Tho Wildgravo flies o’er bush and thorn, 

With many a shriek of helpless woo ; 

Behind him houu<l, and horse, and horfl ; 

And “ Hark away, and holla, ho ! ” 

Sir W. Scott— Born 1771, Died 1832. 


CHRISTMAS. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll’d. 
And brought bhtho Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night ; 

On Christmas ovo ihe bolls were rung ; 

On Christmas ovo tho mass was sung ; 

That only night in all tho year. 

Saw tho stoled priest tho chalice roar. 

The damsel donn’d her kirtlo sheen ; 

The hall was dress'd with holly green ; 
Forth to tho wood did merry*mon go, 

To gather in tho mistletoe. 

Then open’d wide tho Baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all : 

Power laid his rod of xiilo aside. 

And Ceremony doff’d his pride. 

Tho heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose ; 

Tho Lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of “ post and pair.” 

All hail’d, with nnopntroU’d delight, 

^d general voice, the happy night, 

T^t to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation ^down. 

Sir W. Scott.— Bom 1771, Died 1882. 


1236.— HYMN FOB THE IfeiAD. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day. 
When heaven and earth shall pass away ! 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he moot that dreadful day ? 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 

Tlie flaming heavens together roll ; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes tho dead! 

Oh ! on that day, that wrathful day. 

When man to judgment wakes from clay. 
Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away ! 

Sir W. Scott— Bom 1771, JXed 1832. 


I337._T0 THOMAS MOORE. 

My boat is on tho shore. 

And my l)ark is on the sea ; 

But before I go, Tom Moore, 

Hero ’s a double health to thpo ! 

Here ’s a si^thfor those that love mo, 

And a smile for those who hate ; 

And, whatever sky ’s above me, 

Here ’s a heart for every fate. 

Though tho ocean roar around me. 

Yet it still shall bear me on r 

Though a desert should surround mo, 

It hath springs that may bo won. 

Wero’t tho last drop in the well, 

As I gasp’d upon tho brink, 

Ere my fainting spirit foil 

’Tis to thee that 1 would drink. 

With that water, as this wine, 

Tlie libation I would pour 

Should bo — Peace with thme and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore ! 

Lord Byron, — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


1338.— MAID OF ATHENS. 

Maid of Athens, ere we part. 

Give, O, give me back my heart ! 

Or, since that has left my breast. 
Keep it now« and take the rest ! 

Hear my vow before I go. 

By those tresses nnoonflned, 

Woo’d by each JBgean wind $ 

By those lids whose jetty fringe , 
Kiss thy soft cheeks* blooming tinge; 
By those wild eyes like the loe. 
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By tlftt lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-enciroled waist ; 

By all the t^en-flowers that tell 
\Vliat words can never spoalc so well ; 

By love's alternate joy and woe. 

Maid of Athoos \ 1 am gone 
Think of me, sweet, when alone. 

Though I fly to Ist^bol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul. 

Can 1 cease to love thee P No ! 

Lord Byron. — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


1339 — the GIEL op CADIZ. 

I. 

Oh, never talk again to me 

Of northern climes and British ladies ; * 

It has not been your lot to see, 

Like me, the lovely Girl of Cadiz. 
Although her eyes bo not of blue, 

Nor fair her looks, like English lasses’, 
How far its own expressive hue 
The languid azure eye suri)asscs 1 

II . 

Promctir3UB-like, from heaven she stole 
The fire that through those silken lashes 
In darkest glances seems to roll, 

Prom eyes that cannot hide their flashes ; 
And as along her bosom steal 

In lengthen’d flow her raven tresses, 

You'd swear each clustering lock could feel. 
And curl’d to give her neck caresses. 

111 . 

Our English maids are long to woo, 

And frigid oven in possession ; 

And if their charms bo fair to view. 

Their lips ore slow at Love’s confession ; 
But, born beneath a brighter sun. 

For love ordain’d the Spanish maid is, 

And who, — when fondly, fairly won, — 
Enchants you like the Girl of Cadiz ? 

IV. 

The Spanish maid is no coquette. 

Nor joys to see a lover tremble ; 

And if she love, or if she hate. 

Alike she knows not to dissemble. 

Her heart can ne’er be bought or sold — 
Howe’er it boats, it boats sincerely ; 

And, though it will not bend to gold, 

'Twill love you long, and love you dearly. 

V. 

The Spanish girl that meets your love 
Ne’er taunts yon with a mock denial i 
For every thought is bent to prove 
Her lesion in the hour of trial. 

When thronging foemen menace Spain 
She dares the deed 'and shares the danger $ 
And should her lover press the plain, 

She hurls the spefur, her love's avenger. 


And when, beneath the evening star, 

She mingles in the gay Bolero ; 

Or sings to her attend guitar 
Of Christian knight or Moorish hero s 

Or counts her beads with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hosper ; 

Or joins devotion’s bhoi^ band 
To chant the sweet and hallow’d vesper : 

VII. 

In each her charms the heart must move 
Of all who venture to behold her. 

Then let not maids less fair reprove. 

Because her bosom is not colder ; 

Through many a clime ’tis mine to room 
Whore many a soft and molting maid is, 

But none abroad, and few at home, 

May match the dork-eyed Girl of Cadiz. 

Lord Byro^i, — Boim 1788, Died 1824. 


1340.— STANZAS FOE MUSIC. 

There bo none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like theo ; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me : 

When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming. 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 
Whoso breast is gently heaving. 

As an infant’s asleep ; 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adoro thee. 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Sumniei’’s ocean. 

Lord Byron. — Bo»'n 1788, Died 1824. 


1341.— THE DEE AM. 

Our life is twofold : sleep hath its own 
* world — 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence : sleep ^th its own 
world, 

And a wide realm of wild reality ; 

And dreams in their development have 
breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of 

Joys > 

They leave a weight upon our waking 
thoughts ; 

Thqy take a weight from off onr waking toili ; 
They do divide our being ; t]£Qr become 
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A portion of onrsolvos as of oar tiinc, 

And look like heralds of Eternity ; 

Hxey pass like spirits of the past,— thoy 
speak 

Like sibyls of the future ; thoy havo power — 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what wo wore not — what they 
will ; 

Thoy shake us with tho vision that’s grono by. 
The dread of vanish’d shadows — ^aro thoy so ? 
Is not the past all shadow P What are they ? 
Creations of the mind P — ^tho mind can mako 
Substanoo, and pooplo planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have boon, and 
give 

A breath to forms which can outlive all 
floidi. 

1 would reoall a vision, which I droam’d 
Perohanoe in sloop — for in itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And ourdlos a long life into one hour. 


I saw two beings in tho hues of youth I 

Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, { 

Greon and of mild doolivity ; the last. 

As ’tworo tho cape, of a long ridgo of such, 

Save that thoro was no soa to lave its base. 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and oomfiolds, and the abodes of 
men 

Soatter’d at intorvals, and wreathing smoko 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — tho hill 
Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 
Of troes, in circular array — so fix’d, 

Not by the sport of Nature, but of man t 
These two, a maiden and a youth, woro thoro 
Gazing — tho ono on all that was bonoath ; 

Fair as horsolf — but tho boy gazed on hor ; 
And both woro young, and one was beautiful ; 
And both woro young — yet not alike in 
youth. 

As tho Bwoot moon on tho horizon’s verge, 

Tho maid was on tho eve of womanhood ; 

The boy had fower summers ; but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but ono beloved face on earth. 

And that was shining on him ; he had look’d 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

Ho had no breath, no being, but in hors ; 

She was his voice ; ho did not speak to her. 
But trembled on her words ; she was his 
s^ht, 

For his eye follow’d hers, and saw with hers, 
Whioh colour’d all his objects ; — ^he had 
ceased 

To live vrithin himsedf ; she was his life. 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which tei^minated all ; upon a tone, 

A touoh of hers, his blood would ebb and 
flow. 

And his cheek change tempestnonsly — ^his 
heart 

Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in those fond feelinga no sliaxe : 


Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 
Even as a brother — but no more ; ’twas 
much ; 

For brotherlesB she was, save in the name 
Hor infant friendship had bestow’d on him — 
Herself the solitary scion loft 
Of a time-honour’ d race.— 4t was a name 
Whioh pleased him, and yet pleased him not 
— ^and why ? 

Time taught him a deep answer— when she 
loved 

Another. Even now she loved another ; 

And on the summit of that hill she stood 
Looking afar, if yet her lover’s steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream : 
There was an ancient mansion ; and before 
Its Walls there was a steed caparison’d. 

Within an antique oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I spake ; — ^he was alone. 
And pale, and pacing to and fro. Anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen and 
traced 

Words which I could not guess of ; then ho 
loan’d 

His bow’d head on his hands, and qhook, as 
’tworo 

With a convulsion — ^then arose again ; 

And with his tooth and quivering hands did 
tear 

What ho hod written ; but he shod no tears. 
And he did calm himself, uxid flx his brow 
Into a kind of quiet. As ho ixaused, 

Tho lady of his lovq rO'Cntor’d there ; 

She was serene and smiling then ; and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved ; she 
knew — 

How quickly cornea such knowledge ! that hia 
heart 

Was darken’d with her shadow, and she savr 
That ho was wretched ; but she saw not all. 
Ho rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
Ho took hor hand ; a moment o’er hia face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced ; and then it faded os it came. 

Ho dropp’d tho hand he held, and with slow 
steps 

Botirod ; but not as bidding her adieu, 

For thoy did part with mutual smiles. Ho 
pass’d 

From out the massy gate of' that old Hall ; 
And, mounting on hia steed, he wont his 
way; 

And ne’er repass’d that hoary threshold 
more. 


A ohange come o’er the spirit of my dream : 
Tho Boy was sprang to manhood. In the 
wilds 

Of fiery dimes he made himsdf a home. 

And hia soul drank their sunbeams; he was 
girt 

B^th atcange and dudgr oapeota; he was not 
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Kims^ like wliat he had been ; on the sea 
And on the ediore he was a wanderer ; 

There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in tho last he lay, 
Keposing from the noontide sultriness, 
Couch’d among fallen columns, in the sliado 
Of ruin’d walls that had survlred the names 
Of those who rear’d thorn ; by his sleeping 
side 

Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fasten’d near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around ; 
And they were canopied by the blue sky — 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful. 

That God oloue was to be seen in Heaven. 

V. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream : 
The Lady of his love was wed with one 
Who did not love her better. In her homo, 

A thousand leagues from his, — ^hor native 
homo, — 

She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 
Daughters and sons of jdoauty. But behold ! 
Upon hor face there was tho tint of grief. 

The setfled shadow of an inward strife. 

And ail unquiet drooping of tho eye, 

As if its li<i were charged with unshod tears. 
What could her grief bo ? — She had all she 
loved ; 

And ho who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-ropross’d affection, her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be ? — she had loved him 
not. 

Nor given him cause to deem himself bo< 
loved ; 

Nor could he be a part of. that which prey’d 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past. 

VI. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream : 
Tho Wanderer was return’d—-! saw him 
stand 

Before an altar, with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair ; but was not that which 
made 

The starlight of his Boyhood. As he stood. 
Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The self-same aspect, and tho quivering 
shock 

That in the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude ; and then — 

As in that hour— a moment o’er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced — and then it faded as it come ; 
And he stood calm and quiet ; and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but -heard not his own 
words ; 

And all things reel’d luround him ; he could 
see 

Not that which was, nor that which should 
have been— 


But the old mansion, and the accustom’d 
hall, 

And tho remember’d ohombers, and the 
place, 

The day, tho hour, tho sunshine, and the 
shade— 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And hor who was his destiny — came bock 
And thrust themselves between him and the 
light : 

What business had they thoro at such a 
time ? 

VII. 

A change came o’er tho spirit of my dream : 
The Lady of his love — O ! she was changed. 
As by tho sickness of tho soul ; hor mind 
Had wander’d from its dwelling ; and her 
eyes, 

They had not their own lustre, but tho look 
Which is not of tho earth ; she was become 
Tho queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 

And forms impalpable, and unperceived 
Of others* sight, familiar wore to hors. 

And this the world calls frenzy ; but tho 
wise 

Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 

What is it but tho toloscopo of truth P 
Which strips tho distance of its phantasies, 
And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real I 

viir. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream : 
Tho Wanderer was alone, as heretofore ; 

Tho boitigs which surrounded him were gone. 
Or were at war with him ; ho was a mark 
For blight and dosolatiou— compass’d round 
With Hatred and Contention; Pain was 
mix’d 

In all which was served up to him ; until, 

Like to tho Pontic monarch of old days, 

Ho fed on poisons ; and they had no power, 
But wore a kind of nutriment. Ho lived 
Through that which had been death to many 
men; 

And made him friends of mountains. With 
the stars. 

And tho quick spirit of tho Universe, 

Ho held his dialogues ! and they did teach 
To him tho magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of Night was open’d wide, . 
And voices from the deep abyss reveal’d 
A marvel and a secret — Be it so. 

IX. 

My dream was iiast : it hod no further 
change. 

It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Ot theso two creatures should be thus traced 
out 

Almost like a reality — ^the one 
To end in madness — ^both in misery. 

• Lord Byron,^Bom 1788. Died 1824, 
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j.— WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 

When wo two parted 
In eilenco and toars. 

Half broken-hearted. 

To eoYor for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and oold. 

Colder thy kiss ; 

Trtdy that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. 

The dew of the mominjif 
Sunk chill on my brow — 

It felt like the wominj' 

Of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken, 

And lij^ht is thy fanio ; 

1 hear thy name spoken, 

And share in its shame. 

They name thee before mo, 

A knell to mine ear ; 

A shudder comes o’er mo — 

Why wort thou so dear ? 

They know not I knew thee. 

Who knew thee too welL 

Longt long, shall 1 rue thee 
Too deeply to toll. 

In secret wo mot — 

In sUonce I grieve, 

That thy heart eoahl forgot. 

Thy Hbirit deceive. 

If I slio^d moot thee 
After long years, 

How should I greet thee ? — 

In silence and tears. 

Lord Bijron, — Bom 1788, Dic’d 1824. 


1343 — the destruction OF 
SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down liko the wolf on 
the fold. 

And his cohorts were gloaming in purple and 
gold; 

And the sheen of their spoors was liko stars 
on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deop 
Galilee. 

like the loaves of the forest when Stlmmor 
is green, 

That host with thoir banners at sunset wore 
seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn 
hath flown. 

That host on the morrow lay wither'd and 
atrown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast. 

And breathed in the &oe of the foe as he 
pass'd; 


And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and 
chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for 
ever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all 
wide, 

But through it there roll'd not the breath of 
his pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the 
turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating 
surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his 
mail ; 

And the tents were oil silent, the banners 
alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their 
wail ; 

And the idols ore broke in the temple of 
Bool ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 
sword. 

Hath molted like snow in the glance of the 
Lord ! ® 

Lord Byron, — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


1344.— SONG OF THE GREEK POET. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Whore burning Sappho loved and snug, 
Whore grow the arts of war and peace — 
Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet ; 

But ail, except their sun, is set. 

The Scion and the Toian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which coho further west 
Than your sires* “Islands of the Blest." 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And mnsing there an hour olone, 

I droam’d that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

Wldch Iboks o’er sea-bom Sala m ia ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations -^1 were his ! 

He counted them at break of day--*-* 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where ^Ort tbon, ‘ 
My country P thy voiedesB shore 
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The heroic lay is taooloss now-— 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long dirix^, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

’Tie something, in the dearth of fame. 
Though link'd among a fetter'd race. 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet hero P 
For Greeks a blush — ^for Grcocc a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathei’s bled. 
Earth ! render book from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but throe, 

To make a new Thermopylio ! 

What I silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah no ! — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall. 

And answer, “ Let one living head, 

But one, arise — we come, wo come I ** 

'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain ! strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cui> with Samian wine I 
Leave battles to the Turkish liordes. 

And shod the blood of Scio’s vine ! 

Hark ! rising to the ignoble call, 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 

Wliere is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and tho manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think yo ho meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wino 1 
We will not think of themes like these I 
It matlo Anacreon’s song divino ; 

Ho servcil — ^but served Polycratos — 

A tyrant ; but our masters thou 
Were still at least our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chorsonoso 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh that tho present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 

Such ohains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Snli’s rook, and Porga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there perhaps some seed is sown 
The Heraolddaxi blood might own. 

k 

Trost not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sdls ; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells ; . 

Bat Tiirk^ force, and Latin ftand^ 
Would break year shield, however broad* 


Fill high the bowl with Stoiian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I sec their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid. 

My own tho burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle ^ves* 

Place mo on Sunium’s marbled steep. 

Where nothing, save tho waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 

There, swan-like, lot mo sing and die. 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

Lord Byron, — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


1345 .— THE PRISONER OF CHILLON* 

Eternal spirit of tho chainloss mind ! 

Brightest iti duiigooiiH, Liberty, then SUrt, 
For tlicro thy liabitation is tho heart— 

Tho heart which love of theo alone can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are oonsigii’d — 
To fetters, and tho damp vault’s day less 
gloom — 

Tlieir country coni;ucr 8 with their martyr- 
dom, 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every 
wind. 

Chillon \ thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for 'twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 

\V orn as if thy cold iiavemont were a sod, 
By Bonnivard I — May lioiio those marks 
efface ! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

I. 

My hair is gray, but not with years, 

Nor grow it white 
In a single night, 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears ; 

My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose ; 

For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 

And min^ has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d and barr’d — forbidden faro. 

But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffer’d chains and courted death. 

That father x>erisli’d at tho stake 
For tenets ho would not forsake ; 

And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place. 

We were seven, who now are one— , , . 

Six in youth, and one in age. 

Finish’d as they had begun, 

Proud of persecution’s rage ; 

One in fire, and two in Add, 

Their belief with blood have seal'd-— 

Dying as their father died, / . 

For the God their foes denied ; 

Three were in a dungeon east, 

Vhom this wreck is left tiid lasti 
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II. 

ThoT6 are seven pillars, of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old ; 

There are seven columns, massy and gray. 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray — 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left — 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp ; 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a cl^n ; 

That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its tooth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away 
Till I have done with this nCw day, 

Which now is painful to those eyes, 

Whioh have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count thorn o’er ; 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop’d and died. 
And 1 lay living by his side. 

III. 

They chain’d us each to a column stone ; 
And we wore throe — ^yot, each alone. 

We could not move a single pace ; 

Wo could not see each other’s face. 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 

And thus together, yet apart — 

Fetter'd in hand, but join’d in heart ; 
’Twas still some solace, in the doortii 
Of the pure elements of earth. 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each — 

With some now hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at length grow cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone. 

An echo of the dungeon-stono, 

A grating sound — ^not full and free, 

As they pf yore wore wont to be ; 

It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

IV. 

I was the eldest of the throe ; 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
. 1 ought to do, and did, my best — 

And each did well in liis degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him^with eyes as blue as heaven — 
For him my sonl was sorely moved ; 
And truly might it be distrost 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 

For he was beautiful as day 
(When day was beautifal to me 
As to young eagles, being free), 

A polar day, whioh wiU not see 
A sunset till its summer's gone — 

Its deeplesa summer of long Hght, 

The snow-dad offisprlng of the aun ; 

And thUB he was, aa pure and bzgbt, ^ 


And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for naught but other’s ills ; 

And then they flow’d like mountain rills. 
Unless he oonld assuage the wo 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 

V. 

The other was as pure of mind, 

But form’d to combat with his kind ; 

Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood. 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy ; but not in oliains to pine. 

His spirit wither’d with their clonk ; 

I saw it silently deoline — 

And so, perchance, in sooth, did mine ! 

But yet I forced it on, to cheer. 

Those relics of a home so dear. 

Ho was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow’d there the deer and wolf ; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 

And fetter’d foot the worst of ills. 

VI. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls, 

A thousand foot in depth below. 

Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-lino was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement. 

Which round about the wave enthrals ; 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a liying grave. 

Below the surface of tho lake 
The dork vault lies wherein wo lay ; 

We heard it ripple night anil day ; 

Sountling o’er our heads it knock’d. 

And 1 have folt tho winter’s spray 

Wash through the bars when winds wore high. 

And wanton in tho happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd, 

And I have folt it shake, unshook’d ; 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set mo free. 

VIT. 

I said my noarpr brother pined ; 

I said his mighty heart declined. 

Ho loathed and put away his food ; 

It was not that ’twas coarse and rude. 

For we were used to hunter’s faro, 

And for the like had little care. 

Tho milk drawn from the mountain goat - 
Was changed for water from tho moat ; 

Our broad was such as oaptives* tears 
Have moisten’d many a thousand years, 

Since rnnrr first pent his follow-men, 
like brutes, within an iron don. 

But what were these to us or him P 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 
Yi^ch in a x^alace had grown cold, 
his fsM breathing been denied ^ 

’ The range of the steep motintein’a side. 

But why dday the truth P— he died. 
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I Baw, and oonld not hold his head, 

Nor reach Ms dying hand — ^nor dead. 
Though hard 1 strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they mooch'd his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shidlow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

1 begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in duet whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought ; 
But then within my brain it wrought. 
That even in death his freobpm breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

1 might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laugh’d, and laid him there. 
The flat and turfloss earth above 
' The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant— 

Such murder’s fltting monument ! 

VIII, 

But he, the favourite and the flower, 
Most cherish'd since his natal hour. 

His mother’s imago in fair face. 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought. 
My latest care— for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might bo 
Less wA'tchcd now, and one day free— 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 

Ho, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither’d on the stalk away, 

0 God ! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood : 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood ; 

I’ve soon it on the breaking ocoan 
Strive with a swollen, convulsive motion ; 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin, delirious with its dre^ ; 

But these were horrors — ^this was woe 
Unmix’d with such — ^but sure and slow. 
He faded, and so calm and mock, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — ^kind, 

And grieved for those ho left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whoso bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray — 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur, not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot — 

A Httle talk of better days, 

A little hox>e my own to raise ; 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 
In this last loss, of all the most. 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less. 

1 listen’d, but I coidd not hear — 

I call’d, for 1 was wild with fear ; 

I knew ’twas hopdess, but my dread 
Would not be thusadmontdied $ 


I call'd, and thought I hoard a sound— 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 
And rush’d to him : I found him not. 

I only stirr’d in this black spot ; 

I only lived — ^I only drew . 

Th* aooursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath— 

My brothers — ^both had ocased to breathe. 
I took that hand which lay so still— 

Alas ! my own was fnll os chill ; 

I had not strength to stir or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when wo know 
That what wo love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 
I could not die, 

I hod no earthly hope — ^but faith, 

And that forbade a selfish death. 

IX. 

What next befell mo then and ther 
I know not well — I never know. 

First came the loss of light and air, 

And then of darkness too, 

I had no thought, no fooling — none : 
Among the stones I stood a stone ; 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 

As shrublosB crags within the mist ; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and gray ; 

It was not night— it was not day ; 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight ; 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness, without a place ; 

There wore no stars, no earth, no time, 
No check, no change, no good, no crime ; 
But silenoo, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death — 

A sea of stagnant idleness. 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless. 

X, 

A light broke in upon my brain— 

It was tlie carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again — 

The sweetest song ear over heard ; 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Bon over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of znisexy ; 

But then, by dull degrees, came bock 
My senses to their wonted track s 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before ; 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done 
But through the crevice where it e|uno 
l]iat bird was perch’d as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree— 

A lovely bird with asure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things. 
And seem’d to say them all for mo ! 
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T never eaw its like beforo— 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more. 

It seem’d, like mo, to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate ; 

And it was come to»love me when 
None lived to love mo so again, 

And, cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 

Harl brought me baok to feel and think. 

I know not if it late wore free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine ; 

But loiowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine— 
Or if it wore, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For — Heaven forgive that thought, the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile !— 

I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother's soul oomo down to me ; 

But then at last away it flow. 

And then ’twas mortal well I know ; 

For ho would never thus have flown, 

And loft mo twice so doubly lone — 

Lone as the corse within its shroud, 

Lone as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, . 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue and earth is gay, 

XI. 

A kind of change came in my fate — 

.My keepers grew compassionate. 

I know not what had mode them so — 

They wore inured to sights of woo ; 

But so it was — ray broken claiin ' 

With links unfasten'd did remain ; 

And it was liberty to stride 
Along my ooll from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athw’ort, 

And tread it over every part ; 

And round tho pillars one by one, 

Beturning where my walk begun— 

Avoiding only, as I trod, ♦ 

My brothers* graves without a sod ; 

For if 1 thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their Icwly bod. 

My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crash’d heart fell blind ond sick. 

xn. 

I made a footing in the wall : 

It was not therefrom to escape, 

For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape ; 

And the whole earAi would heno^orth be 
A wider prison unto me ; 

No child, no sire, no kin hod I, 

No partner in my misery. 

1 thought of this, and I was glad, 

For thought of them hod mode me mad ; 

But I was ourious to ascend 
To my barr'd windows, and to bend 
Once more upon the moantaiiia-higli 
The quiet of a loving eye. , 


XIII. 

I saw them— and they wore the same ; 

I They were not chang^, like me, in frame ; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — ^thoir wide, long lake below. 

And tho blue Bhono in fullest flow ; 

I heard tho torrents leap and gush 
O’er channeU’d rock and broken bush ; 

1 saw the white-walL’d distant town, 

And whiter sails go skimming down ; 

And then thoro was a little isle, 

Which in my very face did smile — 

The only, one in view ; 

A small, green isle, it seem’d no more. 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor ; 

But in it thoro wore throe tall trees, 

And o’er it blow tho mountain breeze. 

And by it there wore waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

Tho fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seem’d joyous, each and all ; 

Tho eagle rode the rising blast — 

Methought he never fle^V so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly ; 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled, and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; , 

And when I did dosoond again, 

Tho darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on mo as a heavy load ; 

It was as in a new-dug grave, 

Closing o’er one we sought to eavo ; 

And yet my glance, too much opiireat, 

Hod almost need of such a rest. 

XIV. 

It might bo months, or years, or days — 

I kept no count, I took no nolo — 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 

At last oanio men to set me free, 

I ask’d not why, and rock’d not whore ; 

It was at length the same to me, 

Fetter'd or fottorloss to bo ; 

I loarn'd to love despair. 

And thus, when they appear’d at last, 

And all my bonds aside wore ca^, 

Those heavy walls to me had gjmwn 
A hermitage — ^and all my own' ! 

And half I felt as they were cbmo 
To tear me from a sacred horn)). 

With spiders I had friendsh^^nade, 

And watoh'd them in theh/’—^m tr^e ; 

Hod seen tho mice by mi^ play— ' 

And why should I feci ttey P 

We were all inmates of o^®^ace, 

And I, the monarch of efu&Frace, \ 

Had ^wer to kill ; yet, strange to tell 1 ) 

In quiet we had leom’d to dwell. 

My very chains and I grew friends. 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us w^t we are evralE 
Begam’d my freedom ^th a sigh. ^ 

Lt^rd I>je(2u824. 
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1346.— THE GIADIATOB. 

The seal is set. — ^Now welcome, thoa dread 
power I 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk'st in the shadow of the midnight 
hour 

With a deep awe, yet all distinct from 
fear ; 

Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls 
rear 

Their ivy mantles, and the solemn sceno 
Derives froip thee a sense so deep and 
clear, 

That we become a part of what has boon. 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing, but 
unseen. 

And hero the buzz of eager nations ran. 

In murmur* d pity, or loud-roar’d applause. 
As man was slaughter'd by his follow- 
man. 

And wherefore slaughter'd ? wherefore, but 
because 

Such were tho bloody circus' genial laws. 
And tho . imporial pleasure. Wherefore 
not ? 

What matters where we fall to fill tho 
maws 

Of worfns —on battle plains or listed spot ? 
Both are but theatres where tho chief actors 
rot. 

1 see before mo tho gladiator lie . 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low : 
And through his side tho last drops, ebbing 
slow 

From tho red gash, fall heavy, one by ono, 
like the first of a thundcr-showor ; and 
now 

Tho arena swims around him ; he is gone, 
Ero ceased the inhuman shout which liail’d 
the ^vretch who won. 

He heard it, but he hooded not ; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far 
away ; 

He reck'd not of tho life ho lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 
There were his young barbarians all at 
play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their 
sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Homan holiday. 

All this rush'd with his blood. Shall he 
expire, 

And unavenged P Arise, ye Goths, and glut 
your ire S 

Lord Byron. — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 

i34jr.....APOSTBOFHE TO THE OOEAH. 

Ihere is a pleasiize in patUess woods, 

. These is a KSjpfepso on the lonely ihd^ 


There is society, where nono intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and mnsio in its roar ; 

I love not man tho less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in wMoh I 
steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with tho universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all 
conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean- 
roll ! 

Ton thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain ; 

Man marks tho earth with ruin— his 
control 

Stops with tho shore; npon the watery 
plain 

The wrecks arc all thy deed, nor doth 
remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own; 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

Ho sinks into thy depths with bubbling 
groan — 

Without a grave, uuknoll'd, uncofiin'd, and 
unknown. 

His stops are not upon thy paths — ^thy 
fields 

Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee , tho vile strength 
ho wiolrls 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all 
despise, 

Spuming Ijfim from thy bosom to tho 
skies. 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful 
spray, 

And howling to his gods, whore haply 
lies 

His potty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth : there let 
him lay. 

Tho armaments which thundoratriko tho 
walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarclis tremble in their capitals, 

Tho oak leviathans, whoso huge ribs make 
Their clay creator tho vain title take,— 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war : 

These are thy toys, and, as tho snowy 
flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which ' 
mar 

Alike tho Armada’s pride, or spoila of 
Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all 
save thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, -«>^hat are 
, they ?' 

waters wasted them while tibey were 
free, 

And many a tyrant siiiee ; theigshms obey, 
TUs stranger, slave, or savage; tbdr decay 
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fl fmi dried up realms to deserts : not so 
thon; 

TJnoliangeable save to thy wild waves* play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure 
brow : 

Snoh as creation’s dawn behold, thou roUest 
now. 

Thon erlorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 
form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time,* 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or 
storm. 

Icing the pole ; or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; boundless, endless, and 
sublime — 

The image of Eternity — ^tho throne 
Of the Invisible ; oven from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each 
zone 

Obeys thee: thou goes forth, dread, fathom- 
less, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Oooon! and my 

ioy 

Of youthful sports was on thy breast to bo 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a 
boy 

I wanton’d with thy breakers — ^thoy to me 
Wore a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Mode them a terror— -’twos a ploa<«ing fear ; 
Por I was, as it wore, a child of thee. 

And trusted to thy billows for and near. 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do 
hero. 

Lord Byroii . — Bom Itfts, DUd 182-t. 


1348.— DJBSCBIFTION OF HAIDEE. 

Her brow was overhang with coins of gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair ; 

Her olustoring hair, whose longer locks wore 
roll’d 

In braids behind ; and though her stature 
were 

Even of the highest for a female mould. 

They nearly reach’d her heels ; and in her 
air 

There was a something which bespoke com- 
mand, 

As one who was a lady in the land. 

Her hair, I said, was auburn ; but her eyes 
Were block os death, their lashes the same 
hue, 

Of downcast length, in whoso silk shadow lies. 
Deepest attra^on ; for when to the view 

Forth from its raven fringe the full glance 
flies, 

He’or With suoh force the swiftest arrow 
flew : 

’Tis aa the snake late coil’d, who pours his 
length. 

And hurls at once his venom aadhisatrtmgth. 


Her brow was white and low; her chef’s 
pure dye, 

like twilight, rosy still with the set Enm ; 
Short upper lip— sweet lips ! that make us 
sigh 

Ever to have seen suoh ; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary 

(A race of mere impostors when all’s 
done — 

I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real. 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal). 

Lord Byron . — ^Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


1349. — HAIDEE VISITS THE SHIP- 
WRECKED DON JUAN. 

And down the cliff the island virgin came. 
And near the cave her quick light footsteps 
drew. 

While the son smiled on her with his first 
flame, 

And young Anrora kiss’d her lips with dew. 
Taking her for her sister ; just the same 
Mistake you would have made on seeing the 
two, 

Although the mortal, quite as fresh <UJid fair. 
Had all the advantage too of not being air. 

And when into the cavern Haidee stopp’d 
All timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 
That, like on infant, Juan sweetly slept : 

And thon she stopp'd and stood as if in 
awe 

(For sleep is awful), and on tiptoe crept 
And wrapt him closer, lost the air, too raw, 
Should roach his blood ; then o’er him, still 
as death, 

Dent with hush’d lips, tliat drank his scarce- 
drawn breath. 

And thus, like to an angel o’er the dying 
Who die in righteousness, she loan’d ; and 
there 

All tranquilly the shipwreck’d boy was lying, 
As o’er him lay the calm and stirless air : 
But Zoe the moan time some eggs was frying. 
Since, after all, no doubt the youthful pair 
Must breakfast, and betimes — ^lest they should 
ask it. 

She drew out her provision from the basket. 

• * « # 

And now, by dint of fingers, and of eyes, 

And words repeated after her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue ; but by surmise, 

No doubt, less of her language than her 
look : 

As he who studies fervently the dnes. 

Turns oftener to the staro than to 1^ book : 
Thus Juan leam’d his alpha beta better 
From Haidee’a glaaoe tbjm any graven letter* 

’Tis pleasing to be school’d in a strange 
tongue 

By female Upa and cye i is, I mean 
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Wlien both the teacher and the taught are 
yonng; 

As was the caae, at least, where I have 


been; 

They smile so when one’s right, and when 


-one’s wrong 

They smile still more, and then there in- 
teirene 

Ptessore of hands, perhaps even a ohasto 
kiss 

1 leam’d the little that I know by this. 


Lord Byron , — ^Bora 1788, Died 1824. 


And the striped white ganse barooan that 
bound her, 

lake fleecy olouda about the tnooui flow’d 
round her. 

One large gold bracelet clasp’d each lorely 
arm. 

Lockless — so pliable from the pore gold 

That the hand stretch’d and shut it without 
harm, 

The limb which it adorn’d its only mould ; 

So beautiful — its very shapo would charm. 

And clinging as if loath to lose its hold : 

The purest ore enclosed the whitest skin 

That e’er by precious metal was hold in. 


I3S0.-^HAIDEE and JUAN AT THE 
FEAST. 

Haidee and Juan carpeted their feet 

On crimson satin) border’d with pale blue ; 

Their sofa occupied three parts complete 
Of the apartment — ^and appear’d quite 
new; 

The velvet cushions — ^for a throne more 
meet — 

Were scarlet, from whose glowing centre 
grew* 

A sun emboss’d in gold, whose rays of tissue, 

Meridian-like, were seen all light to issue. 


Crystal and marble, plate and porcelain, 

Hod done their work of splendour ; Ladian 
mats 

And Persian carpets, which the heart bled to 
stain. 

Over the floors were spread ; gazelles and 
cats, 

And dwaifs and blacks, and such-like things, 
that gain 

Their brood as ministers and favourites — 
that’s 

To say, by degradation — ^mingled there 

As plentiful as in a court or fair. 

• 

There was no want of lofty mirrors, and 
The tables, most of ebony inlaid 

With mother-of-i>earl or ivory, stood at hand, 
Or were of tartoise-shell or rare woods 
made. 

Fretted with gold or silver-— by command. 
The greater part of these were ready spread 

With viands and sherbets in ice — and wine-*- 

Kept for ah eomers, at all hours to dine. 


Of ah the dresses, 1 select Haidee’s : 

She wore two jeheks— one was of pale 
y^ow; 

Of asure, pink, and white, was her chemise— 
*Neath whi<fli her breast heaved him a httlo 
billow; 

imOi buttons formed pf pearls as large as 


peas, 

Allg^ and crimson shone her jeHek’s 
Miewi 


Around, as princess of her father’s land, 

A light gold bar, above her instep roll’d, 
Announced her rank; twelve rings were on 
her hand ; 

Her hair was start’d with gems ; her veil's 
fine fold 

Below her breast was fasten’d with a band 
Of lavish pearls, whoso worth could scarce 
bo told ; 

Her orange-silk full Turkish trousers furl’d 
About the prettiest ankle in the world. 

Her hair’s long auburn waves, down to hor 
heel 

Flow’d like an alpine torrent, which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light — and would con- 
ceal 

Her person if allow’d at large to run, 

And still they seem’d resentfully to fool 
The silken filet’s curb, and sought to shun 
Their bonds whene’er some Zephyr caught 
began 

To offer his young pinion as hor fan. 

Bound her she made an atmosphere of life ; 

The very air seem’d lighter from her eyes. 
They were so soft, and beautiful, and rife, 

With all we can imagine of the skies, 

And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife— 

Too pure oven for the purest human ties ; 

Hor overpowering presence made you feel * 

It would not be idolatry to kneel. 

Her eyelashes, though dark as night, were , 
tinged 

(It is the country’s custom), but in vain ; 

For those largo black eyes were so blackly 
fringed, 

The glossy rebels mock’d the jetty stain, 

And in her native beauty stood avenged : 

Her nails were touch’d with henna; but 
again 

The power of art was turn’d to nothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than bdore. 

The henna ahould be deeply dyed, tO make 
• The skin relieved appear more fairly fair ; 

She had no need of this — day ne’er will breidc 
Onmonntem-tops more heavenly white Ikaa 


i. 
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THE DEATH OF HAIDEE. 
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ThA ^ taiglit doubt if it woto awakoi* 
She wfui 60 like a vieion ; I might etr^ 

Bat Sbakspeare also says, 'tia Tory silly 
To gild lefised gold, or pami the lily.” 

Juan had on a shawl of black and gold, 

Bat a white baraoan, and so transparent 

The sparkling gems beneath you might behold, 
Like small stars throagh the milky-way ap- 
parent ; 

His turban, furl’d in many a graceful fold, 

An emer^d aigrette with Haidoe’s hair in’t 

Surmounted as its clasp — a glowing orescent, 

Whose rays shone ever trembling, but in- 
cesaant. 

And now they were divorlod by their suite, 
Dwarfs, dancing-girls, black eunuchs, and 
a po^; 

Which made their now establishment com- 
plete ; 

The lost was of groat fame, and liked to 
show it : 

His verses rarely wanted their doe feet** 

And for his theme — ^ho seldom sung below 
it, 

He being paid to satirise or flatter, 

As the Psalms say, ** inditing a good matter.” 

Lord Bi/ron.-— Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


13 SI.-.THE DEATH OP HAIDEE. 

Afrio is all the sun’s, and as her earth. 

Her human clay is kindled ; full of power 

For good or evil, burning from its birth, 

The Moorish blood partakes the planet’s 
hour, 

And, like the soil beneath it, will bring forth : 
Beauty and love were Hoideo’s mother’s 
dower ; 

But her lai^ dark eye show’d deep Passion’s 
force, 

Though sleeping like a lion near a source. 

Her daughter, temper’d with a milder ray, 
like summer clouds all silvery, smooth, and 
fair, 

Till slowly charged with thunder, they display 
Terror to earth and tempest to the air. 

Had held till now her soft and milky way ; 
But, OYorwrought with passion and despiur. 

The fire burst forth from her Numidian veins. 

Even as the simoom sweeps the blasted plains. 

The last sight which she saw was Juan’s gore. 
And ho himself o’ermaster’d and out down ; 

His blood was running on the very fioor* 
Where late he trod, her beantif nl, her own ; 

Thus much she view’d an instant and no 
mors** 

Her Struggles ceased with one oonvnlsiTe 
groans 

On her sire’s am, which xmtil now soaaece held 

Hw tRifhfatr, teU ahs Uka* odder ldl’4. 


A vein had burst, and her sweet lips* pure 
dyes 

Were dabbled with the deep blood which 
ran o’er. 

And her head droop’d as when the lily lies 
O’eroharged with rain : her summon'd hand- 
maids bore 

Their lady to her couch with gashing ovos ; 

Of herbs and cordials they produced their 
store ; 

But she defied all meafia they could employ, 

Like one life could not hold nor death destroy. 

Days lay she in that state unchanged, though 
chill — 

With nothing livid, still her lips were red ; 

She had no pulse, but death seem’d absent 
still; ^ 

No hideous sign proclaim’d her surely dead : 
Corruption came not, in ooch mind to Idll 
All hope : to look upon her sweet face bred 
New thoughts of life, for it scorn’d full of 
soul— I 

She had so much, earth could not claim the . 
whole. 

The ruling passion, such as marble shows ' 

Whon exquisitely chisell’d, still lay there, 

But fix’d as marble’s unchanged as];|[Cctl.hrowB I 
O’er the fair Venus, but for over fair ; [ 

O’er the Laocoon’a oU eternal throes, | 

And ever-dying gladiator’s air, ' 

Their energy like Hfe forms all their fame, 

Yet looks not life, for they arc still tlie samo. , 

She woke at length, but not as sleepers wake, 
Bather the dead, for life seom’d something 
new; 

A strange sensation which she must partake 
Perforce, since whatsoever mot her view 
Struck not on momory, though a heavy ache 
Lay at her heart, whose earliest boat still 
true 

Brought back the son;^o of pain without the 
cause — 

For, for a while, the furies made a pause. 

She look’d on many a face with vacant eye. 

On many a token without knovdng what ; 

She saw them watch her without asking why. 
And reck’d not who around her pillow sat : 
Not speechless, though she spoke not ; not a 
sigh 

Behoved her thoughts; dull silence and 
quick chat 

Wore tried in vain by those who served ; she 
gave 

No ogn, save breath, of having left the grave. 

Her handmaids tended, but -she heeded not ; 

Her father watoh’d, she turn’d h& eyes 

She recognised no b^g, and no spo^ 

However dear or cbmiBb*d in their days 
They dlianged from room to room* Imt all 
• foaegot; . . 

OmUb, hat without nMdftty* the lay ; 
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SHE WALES IN BEAUTT. [Lobb BtboIt. 


At length ihose eyes, which they would fain 
be weaning 

Baok to old thoughts, wax’d full of feaxfnl 
meaning. 

And then a slaTO bethought her of a harp : 

The harper came and tuned his instrument : 
At the notes, irregular and sharp, 

On him her flashing eyes a moment bent ; 
Then to the wall she turn’d, as if to warp 
Her thoughts from sorrow through her 
heart re-sont; 

And he began a long low island song 
Of ancient days ore tyranny grew s^ong. 

Anon her thin wan fingers beat the wall 
la time to his old tune; ho changed the 
theme, 

And sung of Love; the fierce name struck 
through all 

. Her rocoUoction ; on her flash’d the dream 
Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To be so being : in a gashing stream 
The tears rubh’d forth from her o’orcloudod 
brain. 

Like mountain mists at length dissolved in 
rain. 

Short solace, vain relief I thought came too 
quiokf 

And whirl’d her brain to madness; she 
arose 

As one who ne’er had dwelt among the sick, 
And flow at all she mot, as on her foes ; 

But no one ever hoard her Bi>oak or shriek. 
Although her paroxysm drew towards its 
close; 

Hors was a frenzy which disdain’d to rave, 
Even when they smote her, in the hope to save. 

Twelve days and nights she wither’d thus ; at 
last, 

Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to 
show 

A parting pang, the spirit from her pass’d : 
And they who watch’d her nearest could 
not know 

The very instant, till the change that oast 
Her sweet face into shadow, dull and slow. 
Glazed o’er her eyes — ^the beautiful, the 
black— 

Oh to possess such lustre, and then lack I 

She*died, but not alone ; she hold within 
A second principle of life, which might 
Have dawn’d a fair and sinless child of sin ; 

But closed its little being without light, 

And went down to the grave unborn, wherein 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with one 
blight: 

in vain the dews of heaven desoend above 
The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of love, , 


* Which oedder hearts endure till they axe 
laid 

By age in earth : her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but d^ightf ul— such as had not stay’d 
Long with her destiny ; but she sleeps well 
By the sea-shore whereon she loved to dwelL 

That isle is now all desolate and bare. 

Its dwellings down, its tenants pass’d away, 
None but her own and father’s grave is there } 
And nothing outward tells of human clay ; 
Ye could not ^ow where lies a thing so ; 

No one is there to show, no tongue to say 
What was ; no dirge exco];^ the hollow seas 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades, 

Lord Byron. — Bom 1788, Died 1824* 


1352.— ALL FOR LOVE. 

O talk not to mo of a name great in story ; 

The cloys of our youth oro the days of our 
glory ; 

And the myitle and ivy of swoot two-and- 
twonty 

Arc worth all your laurels, though over so 
plenty. 

What aro garlands and crowns to the brow 
that is wrinkled P 

’Tis but as a dead flowor with May-dow 
besprinkled : 

Then away with all such from the head that 
is hoary — 

What care I for the wreaths that can only 
give glory ? 

0 Fame ! — if I o’er took delight in thy 

praises, 

’Twas loss for the sake of thy high-sounding 
phrases, 

Than to see the bright eyes of the door one 
discover 

She thought that 1 was not unworthy to love 
her. 

There chiefly 1 sought thoo, there only 1 
found theo ; 

Her glance was the best of the rays that 
surround thee ; 

When it sparkled o’er aught that was bxigfit 
in my story, 

1 knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 

Lord Byron. — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


I3S3 — she wales in BEAUTY. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless dimes and starry sldsa, 

* And all that’s best of dark hdght 
Meets in her aspect and her ayes. 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
WhlDh heaTeu to gaudy day dsoSoi^ 
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Ono shade the more, one ray the loss ^ 
Had half Impair’d the nameless gitico 
Which waves in every raven treaa 
Or softly lightens o*or her face, 

Whore thonghts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow . 
But toll of days in goodness spent,-— 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 

Lord Byron, — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


1354.— ELEGY ON THYRZA. 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth ; 

And forms so soft and charms so rare 
Too soon return’d to Earth ! 

Though Earth received them in her bed» 
And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye \^hich could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

1 will not ask where thou liest low 
Nor gaze upon the spot ; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow 
So 1 behold them not ; 

It is enough for mo to provo 
That what I loved and long must love, 
Like common earth can rot ; 

To mo there needs no stone to toll 
*Tis Nothing that 1 loved so well. 

Yet did I love thee to the lost. 

As fervently as thou 

Who didst not change through all the past 
And canst not alter now. 

The love where Death has sot his seal 
Nor ago con chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor falsehood disavow : 

And, what wore worse, thou const not soo 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in mo. 

The better days of life wero ours ; 

Tho worst can bo but mine : 

The sun that oheors, tho storm that lours 
Shall never more be thine. 

The sUonoo of that dreamless sleep 
1 envy now too much to weep ; 

Nor need I to repine 
That all those oharms have pass’d away 
I might have watch’d through long deoay. 

The flower in ripen’d bloom onmatoh’d 
Must fall the earliest prey ; 

Though by no hand nntim^ snatoih’d, 

The leaves most drop away. 

And yet it were a greater fpAei 
To watoh it withering, leaf by leaf. 

Than see it pluok’d to-day ; 

Sinee earthly eye but SU eon bear 
To traoe the ifliaDge to foul fma fair. 


I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade ; 

The night that foUow’d such a mom 
Had worn a deeper shade : 

Thy day without a blond hath past. 

And thou wert lovely to the last, 
Extinguish’d, not decay’d ; 

As stars that shoot along tho sky 
Shine brightest os they fall from high. 

• 

As once I wept if I could weep, 

My tears might well be shed 
To think I was not near, to keep 
Ono vigil o’er thy bod : 

To gaze, how fondly 1 on thy face. 

To fold thoe in a faint embrace, 

Uphold thy drooping head ; 

And show that love, however vain. 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

Yet how much loss it were to gain, 

Though thou hast left me free, 

The loveliest things that still remain. 

Than thus remember thee ! 

Tho all of thine that cannot die 
Through dork and dread Eternity 
Bctnms again to mo, 

And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught except its living yoors^ 

Lord Byron. — Bom 1788, Died 182 1. 


1355.— YOUTH AND AGE. 

There ’s not a joy tho world can give like that 
it takes away 

When the glow of early thought declines in 
feeling’s dull decay ; 

’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush 
alone which fades so fast. 

But tho tender bloom of heart is gone, ere 
youth itself bo past. 

Then tho few whose spirits float above the 
wreck of happiness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of 
excess : 

The magrnet of their course is gone, or only 
points in vain 

Tho shore to which their shiver’d soil shall 
never stretch again. 

Then tho mortal coldness of the soul like 
death itself comes down ; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not 
dream its own ; 

That heavy ohill has froaea o’er the fountain 
of our tears. 

And though the eye may spazkle atOl, ’tis 
where the ice appeani. 

Though wit may flash fioiii fluent lips, and 
mirth distraot the b re as t . 

Through midnight house that yield no more 
their lonner hope el seat f 
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*TiB but as ivy-leaTes azouud the nuu*d turret 
wreathe, 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn 
and grey beneath. 

O could I feel as I have felt, or be what I 
have been. 

Or weep as I could once haVe wept o’er many 
a vanish’d scene, — 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all 
brackish though they be, 

So midst the wither’d waste of life, those 
tears would flow to me ! 

Lord Byron. — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


1356 .— VISION OP BELSHAZZAR. 

The King was on his throne, 

The Satraps throng’d the hall : 

A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold. 

In Judah deem’d divine — 

Jehovah's vessels hold 

The trodlcss heathen’s wine I 

In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 

Came forth against the wall, 

And wrote as if on sand : 

The fingers of a man ; — 

A solitary hand 

Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook. 

And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless wax’d his look, 

And tremulous his voice. 

“ Lot the men of lore appear, 

The wisest of the earth. 

And expound the words of fear. 
Which mar our royal mirth.” 

Chaldea’s seers ore good, 

. But hero they have no skill ; 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 

And Babel’s men of age 
Afe wise and deep in lore ; 

But now they were not sago. 

They saw — but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth. 

He heard the king’s command. 

Ho saw that writing’s truth ; 

The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on that night,— 

The morrow proved it true. 


^^Behihaasiwr^a grave is made. 
Hie kiiigdom pass'd 8Wiqr» 


He,‘in the balance weigh'd,, 

Is light and worthless clay ; 

The slmud his robe of state, 

His canopy the stone ; 

The Mode is at his (^te ! 

The Persian on his throne t 
Lord Byron. -^Bom 1788, Died 1824* 


1357.^T0 BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshazzar ! from the banquet turn. 

Nor in thy sensual fulness fall ; 

Behold ! while yet before thee bum 
The graven words, the glowing woll. 

Many a despot men miscall 

Crown’d and anointed from on high ; 

But thou, the weakest, worst of all — 

Is it not written, thou must die P 

Go ! dash the roses from thy brow — 

Grey hairs but poorly wreathe with thorn ; 
Youth’s garlands misbecome thee now, 

More than thy very diadem. 

Whore thou hast tarnish’d every gem 
Then throw the wortWoss bauble by, 
Which, worn by thee, oven slaves contemn ; 
And loom like bettor men to die I 

Oh ! early in the balance weigh’d, 

And ever light of word and worth, 

Whoso soul expired ero youth decay’d, 

And left thee but a mass of earth. 

To see thee moves the scomer’s mirth : 

But tears in Hope’s averted eye 
Lament that even thou hodst birth — 

Unfit to govern, live, or die. 

Lord Byron, — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


1358 . — THE NIGHT BEFORE THE 
BATTLE OP WATERLOO. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital hod gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Musio arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake 
again. 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a 
rising knell I 

Did ye not hoar it P — No ; ’twaa but the 
wind. 

Or the car rattling o'er the atony street i 
On with the dasnoe ! let joy be uneoii- 
fined ; 

No * sleep till mom wbeii Youth and 
Bleasnxe meet > 
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To clwso tbe glowing Hoars with flying 
feet — 

Bat, hark! — ^that heavy soond breaks in 
once more, 

As if the olonds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than b^ore I 
Arm I Arm ! it is — ^it is-^the cannon’s opening 
roar! 

Within a window’d niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did 
hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic 
ear; 

And when they smiled because he deem’d 
it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too 
well 

Which stretch’d his father on a bloody 
bier. 

And roused the vkigeanoe blood alone could 
quell : 

He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fight- 
ing, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and 
fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of 
distress, 

And oheoks all pale, which but an hour 
ago 

Blush’d at the praise of their own loveli- 
ness ; 

And there were sadden partings, such as 
press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could 
guess 

H over more should meet those mutual 
eyes, 

Sinoe upon nights so swoet such awful mom 
coidd rise f 

And there was mounting in hot hastd : tho 
steed, 

The mustering squadron, and tho clattering 
oar, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous 
speed, 

And swiftly forming in tho ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, tho beat of tho alarming drum 
Boused up tho soldier ere tho morning 
star ; 

While throng’d the citizens with terror 
dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips— The foe ! 
, They come ! they oomo 1 ” 

And wild and high the ** Cameron’s gather- 
ing” rose! 

The war-note of ■ Loohiel, which Albyn’s 
hillB ^ ^ 

Have heard* and heasd* too* have hex Saxon 
• f oea 8 — 


. How in the noon of night that pibrodi 
thrills, 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath « 
which fills 

Their mountain-pipe, so fill tho monn- 
taineers . 

With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thonsand years. 
And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each 
clansman’s eara! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves, 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they 
pass, 

Grieving, if anght inanimate o’er grieves, 
Over tho nnietuming brave, — ^olos ! 

Ere evening to bo trodden like the gross 
Which now beneath them, but above shall 
grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on tho foe 
And burning with high hbpe, shall motdder 
cold and low. 

Last noon behold them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

Tho midnight brought tho signal-sound of 
strife, I 

The mom tho marshalling in arms, — tho 
day 

Battle’s magnificenily-stem array ! 

Tho thunder-clouds close o’er it, which 
when rent 

Tho earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and 
pent, 

Bidcr and horse, — ^friend, foe, in one red burial 
blent ! 

Lord Byroji. — Bom 1788, Died 1824. 


>359 —OPENING OP QUEEN MAB. 

How wonderful is Death, 

Death and liis brother Sleep ! 

One, pale as yonder waning moon. 

With lips of lurid blue ; 

The other, rosy as the mom • 

When, throned on ocean's wave, 

, It blushes o’er the world : 

Tot both so passing wonderful ! 

Hath then the gloomy Power, 

Whose reign is in the tainted sepulohres. 
Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot view^ 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow, 
That lovely outline, which is Hit 
As breathing marble, perish f 
Must putrefaction’s bMih 
notldiig of ikU h 
But loaths^eii|ei» 



From 1780 to 18C6.> 


THBCLOtm. 


[SttBliiiyiiT, 


Spare nothltifir but a gloomy ilicme 
On wliich the lightest heart might moralize ? 

* Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o* er sensatioti, 
tThich the breath of roseate mcaming 
Chaseth into darkness P 
Will lanthe wake again, 

And give that faithful bosom joy 
' Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life, and raptnre from her smile. 

Her dewy eyes are closed, 

I And on their lids, whoso texture fine 
I • Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beneath, 
The baby Sleep is pillow’d : 

Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stoinleKS pride, 

Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 

I Hark ! whence that rushing sound P 

I ’Tis liko the wondrous strain 

( That round a lonely rain swolls. 

Which, wanderiiig on the echoing shore, 

I Tho enthusiast hoars at evening : 

j *Tis softer than tho west wind’s sigh ; 

*Tis wilder than tho unmeasured notes 
Of that strange lyre whose strings 
Tho geilii of the breezes sweep : 

Those linos of rainbow light 
, Are liko tho moonbeams when they fall 
I Through some cathedral window, but tho toiuts 
Are biK'li ns may not find 
j Comparison on earth. 

t 

I Behold tho chariot of tho fairy queen ! 

Celestial coursers paw tho unyielding air ; 
i Their filmy pennons at her word they furl, 
And stop obedient to tho roiiis of light : 

I Those the queen of spoils drew in ; 

She spread a charm around the spot, 

And leaning graceful from tho ethereal car, 
Long did she gaze, and silently, 

^ Upon tho slumboring maid. 

I * SMley.— £om 1792, Dma 1822. 

! — 

j 1360.— THE CLOUD. 

I bring fresh showers for tho thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for tho leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 
waken 

The sweet birds every oxie. 

When rock’d to rest on their mother’s breast. 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of tho lashing bail. 

And whiten tho green plains under ; 

And then again 1 ^solve it in rain. 

And laugh os I pass in thundcff • 

1 rift riie snow on the moitiiiBiafl beUiw« 

And their great pines groan aghast j 

if : 


And all the night ’iis my pillow white, 

While 1 sleep in the arms of the blast* 
Sublime on the towers of my slddy bowors 
Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 

In a oavem under is fetter’d the thunder, 

It straggles and howls at fits ; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding mo, 

Lured by the love of ^e genii that more 
In tho depths of tho purple sea ; 

Over tho rills, and tho crags, and the hills, 
Over tho lakes and the plains, 

Wherever ho dream, under mountain or stroomi 
Tho Spirit he loves, remains ; 

And I ^ tho while bask in heaven’s blue 
smile, 

Whilst ho is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the book of my sailing rack 
When the morning stof shines dead. 

As on tho jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An oaglo alit, one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings ; 

And when sunset may breathe from tho lit soa 
beneath. 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And th(' (Timsoii pall of evo may fall 
From tho depth of hoavon above, 

With wings folded I rc**t on mino airy neat, 

As still us a brooding dovo. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call tho moon, 

Olidos glimmoring o’er my flcoco-liko floor, 

By the midnight breozos atrown ; 

And wherovor the boat of her unscon foot, 
Wliich only the angels hoar, 

May havo broken tho woof of my tont’S thin 
roof, 

The stars poop behind her and poor ; 

And I laugh to see thorn whirl and fleo, 

Liko a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent. 
Till tho calm river, lakes, and seas, 

Liko strips of the sky fallen through me on 
high, 

Are each paved with tho moon and theao. 

I bind tho sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 

The volcanoes aru dim, and the stars reel and 
swim, 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to capo, with a bridge-like aliape» 
Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam proof, I hang liko a roof. 

The mountains its oolumna bo. 

Tho triumphal arch through which I nuumh. 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the powers of the oiv are ehaln’d to my 
chair, 

Is the miUion-colour’d'bows * t 
The sphere-fire abore, its soft coSotaen 
While the moist earth wee hmghfpg Mow. 


BWttiUKt.} 


TO ASKtLABK. 


[SmpiTK Fbbxod.* 


1 am the daughter of the earth and water, 

And the nurelmg of the shy ; 

1 paM through the pores cf the ocean and 
ehores ; 

I change, bat I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare. 

And the winds and sanbbams, with their con- 
vex gleams, 

BnUd np the bine dome of air, 

I silently langh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the oaverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 

I rise and npbnild it again. 

Shelley, — Bom 1792, Vied 1822. 


1361 .— TO A SKYLAEK. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Ponrest thy full heart 
In profuse strains ol unpremeditated art. 

Higher RtUl, and higher. 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest. 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring over, 
singost. 

In the golden lightening 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
like on unbodied joy whoso race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 

Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight. 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill 
delight. 

i^een are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Until we hardly see, we fed that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voioe is loud, 

As, when night is bare. 

From one lon^ blond 

The moon^vains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflow'd. 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee? 

From xainbow^bloiids there flow not 
Drops so bciglit to see, 

Aafirom thy presenoa i&owere aramof mslody. 


Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, * 

^1^ the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded 
not. 

like a high-bom maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret* hour 

With music swoot as love, which overflows her 
bower. 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a doU of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it 
from the view. 

Like a rose embower'd 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflower'd, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy- 
winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers • 

On the twinkling grass, 
Eain-awakon'd flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy musio doth 
Burpubs. 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What Bwoot thoughts are tliino ; 

I have never heard 
Praise of lovo or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant, 

Match’d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — « 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

What flelds, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind ? w^t igpioraaoe 
of painP 

With thy clear keen joyanoe 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never come near thee : 

Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love's sod satiety. 

Woking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dxeeA, 

Or how ooiild tby notes flow in must a crystal 
uitxeem? 

, 'r 
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TO THE NIGHT. 


[SniiLST. 


We look before ax&d ator* 

And pine for what is not: : 

Our slnoerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught : 

Our sweetest songs ore those that tell of 
saddest thought. 

Tet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and four ; 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we over could come 
near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delight and sound, 

Bettor than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
rhy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the 
ground ! 

Toaoh mo half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now. 

Born 1792, Died 1822. 


1362.— LINES TO AN INDIAN AIR. 

I arise from dreams of Thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 

When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright : 

I arise from dreams of thee. 

And a spirit in ray feet 
Has led mo — who knows how ? 

, To thy chamber-window, Sweet ! 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 

The champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 

The nightingale's complaint 
It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine 
O beloved as thou art ! 

0 lift me from the grass ! 

1 die, I faint, I fail ! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 

My heart beats loud and fast ; 

O ! press it close to thine again, 

Where it will break at last. 

Shelley, — Bom 1792, Died 1822. 


1363.— I FEAR THY KISSES. 

I fear thy kisses, gentle maidett; 
Thofu needest not fear mine; 


My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 

I fear thymien, thy tones, thy motion ; 
Thou ne^st not tear mine ; 

Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With which I worship thine. 

Shelley, — Bom 1792, Died 1822. 


1364.— LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 

The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

Tho winds of heaven mix for over 
With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing in tho world is single, 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle— 

Why not I with thine P 

See tho mountains kiss high heaven 
And tho waves clasp one another ; 

No sister-flower would bo forgiven 
If it disdain'd its brotlior : 

And tho sunlight clasps tho earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss tho sea— 

What are all IheHo kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not mo P 

Shvllcy.^Bom 1702, Died 1822. 


1365.— TO THE NIGHT. 

Swiftly walk over tho western wave, 

Spirit of Night ! 

Out of the misty oastom cave 
Whore all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovost dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thoo (terrible and dear,— 

Swift be thy flight ! 

Wrap thy form in a mantle gray 
Star-inwronght I 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day. 

Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought ! 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

1 sigh’d for thee ; 

When light rode high, and the dew mm 
gone. 

And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turn’d to his vest 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sigh’d for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, sad oried 
Wonldst th<m ms? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the flbny-^yed, 
Iflurmns’d like a mxiiiiptlds bee 





THE FLIGHT OF LOVE. 


[SAVBNTBt FbBIOD.« 


Shall % nostle zioar thy side ? 

Woiildst thou mo ? — And I replied 
Ko, not thoe ! 

Heath will come when thou art deod^ 

Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 

Of neither would I onk the boon 
1 ask of thee, beloved Night — 

Swift bo thine approaching flight, 

Como soon, soon ! 

Shelley, — Bom 1792, D^ed 1822. 


1366.— THE FLIGHT OF LOVE. 

When the lamp is shatter’d. 

The light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the cloud is scatterM, 

The rainbow’s glory is shed. 

When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remember’d not ; 

When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 

As music and splendour 
Survive not the lamp and the lute. 

The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute— • 

No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruin’d cell, 

Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 

When hearts have once mingled. 

Love first loaves the woll-bnilt nest ; 

The weak one is siuglrd 
To endure what it once possost. 

O Love ! who bowailost 
The frailty of all things hero. 

Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 

Its passions will rock theo 
As the storms rook the ravens on high ; 
Bright reason will mock thee 
Idko the sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle homo 
Leave thee naked to laughter. 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 

Shellcy.^Bom 1792, IH$d 1822. 


I367/-ONE WOBD IS TOO OFTEN 
PKOFANED. 

One wprd is too often p^faned 
For mo to profane it, 

One feeling t^ falsely disdain’d 
For thee to disdain it. 

One hope is too Uko despair 
For prudenocf to smothery 
And Pity from thee more dear 
Than that £rofea another* 


r can give not what men call love ; ^ 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not r 
The desire of the moth for the story 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ? 

Shelley.— Bom 1792, Bid 1822. 


1368.— INVOCATION. 

Barely, rarely, comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight ! 

Wherefore hast thou loft me now 
Many a day and night P 
Many a weary night and day 
’Tis since thou art fiod away. 

How shall ever one like mo 
Win thee back again ? 

With the joyous and tlio free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false ! thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thoo not. 

As a lizard with the shade * 

Of a trembling leaf, 

Thou with sorrow art dismay’d; * 
Even the sighs of grief 
Boproach thco, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

JiCt mo set my mournful dHty 
To a niorry measure ; — 

Thou wilt never come for pity. 

Thou wilt come for }>lea.-<uro 
Pity then will cut away 
Those cruel w-ings, and thou wilt stay. 

I love all that thou lovost, 

Spirit of Delight ! 

The fresh Earth in now leaves drest 
And the starry night ; 

Autumn evening, and the mom 
When the golden mists are bom. 

I love snow and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost ; 

I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may bo 
Untainted by man’s misery. 

I love tranquil solitude. 

And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good ; 

Between thee and me 
What diff ’rence P but thou dost possess 
The things 1 seek, not love them less* 

I love Love — though he has 
Apd like lig^t can flee s 
*Bnt above all other things* 

Spirit, 1 love thee— » 



From 1780 io 1868.] 


TO A LADY, WITH A OXnTAH. 


[SfflnubiT.* 


Thou art lore and life! Ocome! 

Hid^e once more mr heart thy home ! 

Shelley,— Born 1792, Died 1822. 


1369.— STANZAS WHITTEN IN DEJEC- 
TION NEAR NAPLES. 

The Ban is warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing fast and bright. 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light : 

The breath of the moist air is light 
Around its unexpandedbuds ; 
lake many a voice of one delight — 

The winds’, the birds’, the ocean-floods’* 
The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 

I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea- weeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore 
Like light dissolved in star- showers 
thrown ; 

I pit upon the sands alone ; 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arisgs from its measured motion — 

How sweet ! did any heart now share in my 
emotion. 

• 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peac^ within nor calm around. 

Nor that Content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found. 

And walk’d with inward glor^ crown’d — 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure; 
Others I see whom these surround — 

- Smiling they live, and coll life pleasure ; 
To mo that cup has been dealt in another 
measure. 

Yet now despair itself is mild 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 

I could lie down like a tired ohUd, 

And weep away the life of care 
YHiioh I have borne, and yet must bear. 
Till death like sleep might steal on mo, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Shelley, — Bom 1792, Died 1822. 


1370.— OZYMANDIAS OP EGYPT. 

I mot a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand 
Half sunk, a riiatter'd visage lies, whose 
frown 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tril that xta aeulptor wril those passions 

mad • 


Whioh yet survive, stamp'd on these lifdess 
things, 

The hand that mock’d them and the heart 
that fed; 

And on the pedestal these words appear i 
“ My name is Ozymandias, king of kxaga : 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and deiq>a!r T* 
Nothing beside remiuns. Round the deday 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch for awa^. 

Shelley,— Bom, 1792, Died 1822. 


1371— TO A LADY, WITH A GUITAB. 
Ariel to Miranda : — ^Take 
This slave of music, for the sake 
Of him, who is the slave of thee 5 
And loach it all the harmony 
In which thou const, and only thou. 

Make the delighted spirit glow, 

Till joy denies itself again 
And, too intense, is turn’d to poin. 

For by iiormission and command 
Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 

Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of more than ever can bo spoken ; 

Your g^rdlan spirit, Ariel, who 
From life to life must still pursue 
Your happiness, for thus alone 
Con Ariel over find his own ; 

From ProBporo’s enchanted coll. 

As the mighty versos toll, 

To tho throne of Na]>los ho 
Lit you o’er tho trackless sea. 

Flitting on, your prow before, 

Like a living meteor. 

When you die, tho silent Moon 
In her iulorlniiar swoon 
Is not sadder in her cell 
Than deserted Ariel ; 

When you live again on earth, 

Like an unseen Star of birth 
Ariel guides you o’er tlio soa 
Of life from your nativity : 

Many changes have boon run 
Since Ferdinand and you begun 
Your course of love, and Ariel still 
Has track’d your stops and served vour 
will. 

Now In humbler, happier lot, 

This is all remember’d not ; 

And now, alas ! the poor sprite is 
Imprison’d for some fault of his 
In a body like a grave — 

From you he only dares to crave 
For his service and his sorrow 
A smile to-day, a song to-morrow. 

Tho artist who this viol wrought 
To echo oil harmoniouB thought. 

Foil’d a tree, while on t^ steep 
The woods were in their winter elem 
Rock’d in that repose divine 
Cjp. the windswept Apeiudiie; 


B3ua:»t4nr,3 ' 


ODE TO THE YPEST VnKD. 


[SSVEHTK PbBIO!D«« 


.And dreuninir* Bome of autumn past, 

And some of epumg approaching 
And some of April buds and showorsy 
And some of songs in July bowers. 

And all of loro ; and so this treo,— - 
O that such our death may be !— 

Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 

To live in happier form again : 

From which, beneath Heaven's fairest star, 
The artist wrought this loved Guitar ; 

And taught.it justly to reply 
To all who question sldlftdly 
In language gentle as thine own ; 
Whispering in enamour'd tone 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 

And summer winds in sylvan cells ; 

-—For it had leomt all harmonies 
Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains. 

And the many-voic^«d fountains ; 

The blearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills. 

The melodies of birds and bees. 

The murmuring of summer seas. 

And pattering rain, and breathing dew. 

And airs of evening ; and it know 
That seldom-heard mysterious sound 
Which, driven on its diurnal round. 

As it floats through boundless day. 

Our world enkindles on its way : 

— ^All this it knows, but will not toll 
To those who cannot question well 
l?ho spirit that inhabits it ; 

It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions ; and no more 
Is hoard than has boon felt before 
By those who tempt it to botra^f 
Those secrets of on elder day. 

But, sweetly as it answers will 
Flatter hands of perfoet skill. 

It keeps its highest holiest tone 
For one beloved Friend alone. 

fif/ioWcy.— Jlojvi 1792, Died 1822. 


1372. — ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 

O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's 
being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves 
dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from on onohanter 
fleeing. 

Yellow, and blaek, and pale, and hootio red, 
Bestilenee-striokon multitudes : O thou 
Who bhariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The wingdd seeds, where they He cold and 
low, 

Eabh like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine osnre sister of the spring shall blow 
Hbr clarion o'er the dreaniimg earth, and All 
€Mviiig sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hi% 


Wild Spirit, whioh art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and Preserver ; Hear, O hear ! 

Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's 
commotion, 

Loose blonds like earth's decaying leaves are 
shed 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven 
and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are 
spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
Of some fierce Maenad, oven from the dim 
verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height — 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou 
dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will bo the dome of a vast sepulchre. 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 
Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Blaok rain, and fire, and hail, will burst : O 
hear ! 

Thou who didst waken from his summor- 
droama 

The blue Mediterranean, where ho lay 
Lull'd by the coil of his crystalline streams 
Bosido a pumico isle in Baiae'a bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's inteusor day. 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing thorn ! 
Thou 

For whoso path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far 
below 

The soo-blooma and the oozy woods whioh 
wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear 
And tremble and despoil themselves : O hear ! 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightost boar ; 

If I wore a swift oloud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and 
share 

The impulse of thy strength, only loss free 
Than Thou, O uncontrollable ! If even 
I were 08 in my boyhood, and could bo 
The oororado of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip the skyey speed 
Scarce seem'd a vision, I would ne'er have 
striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 

0 lift mo as a wave, a leaf, a olond ! 

1 fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed ! 

A heavy weight of hours has chain'd and 
bow'd 

One too liko thee ; tameless, and swift, and 
proud. 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 
What if my leaves ore foiling like its own ! 
The tumult of thy ndgfakf homonies 
Will take from a deep aniiminai tone» 
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Smefc though In vtuine^. Be thou, Spizit 
fieroe, 

Myq^t! be thou me, impetuoue one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universO 
like vritber^d leaves to qtddcen a new birth ; 
And, by the inoantatlon of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextingoish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 
The trumpet of a xiropheoy ! O Wind, 

If Winter oomos, oan Spring be far behind ? 

Shelley, — Bom 1792, Died 1822. 


1373.— AUTUMN. 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is 
wailing, 

The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers 
are dying ; 

And the year 

On the earth her death-bod, in a shroud of 
leaves dead 

Is lying. 

Oomo, Months, come away, 

•F-om November to May, 

In your saddest array,— 

Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 

And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 

The chill rain is falling, the nix^t worm is 
crawling, 

The rivers are swelling, the thunder is 
knelling 

For the year ; 

The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards 
each gone 

To his dwelling. 

Come, Months, come away ; 

Put on white, black, and grey ; 

Lot your light sisters play ; 

Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year. 

And make her grave green with tear on tear. 

Shelley, — Bom 1792, Died 1822.* 


1374 *--TH£ widow BIED. 

A widow bird sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough ; 

The frozen wind crept on above. 

The freezing stream below. 

Thsare was no leaf upon the forest hease. 

No flower iqum the ground. 

And little motion bn tim air 
Ezoept the mill*wlieel*s sound. 

SheUey.^Bom 17M, Dfei 1822. 


1375 — BYMN TO INTBIiLBCTUAL 
BBAUTY. ' 

The awful shadow of some unsetu^l^tra 
Floats, though unseen, among ua— vudting 
This various world wi& as ineon/rici^t 
As summer winds that creep tnm fldwer ter. 
flower ; 

Like moonb^ma, that behind some 
mountain shower, 

It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance. 

Like hues and harmonies of evening. 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 

^ like memory of music fled, 

like aught that for its grace may bo 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. ^ 

Spirit of beauty, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine 
upon 

Of human thought or form, where art thou 
gone P 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our 
state. 

This dim, vast valo of tears, vacant and 
desolate P 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain 
river; 

Why aught should fail and fade that once is ^ 
shown ; 

Why fear, and dream, and death, and 
birth 

Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom ; why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and ho];>e P 

No voice from some sublimer world hath 
ever 

To sago or poet these rosponsoB given ; 
Therefore tho names of demon, ghost, and 
heaven, 

Bemain the records of their vain endeavour— 
Frail speUs, whose utter’d charm might not 
avail to sever 

From all wo hear and all wo see 
Doubt, chance, and mutability. 

Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountains 
driven, 

Or music by the night wind sent 
Through strings of some still instimnumt, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream. 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dresiiw 

Love, hope, and srif-esteem, like ekMdc 
depart. 

And come, for some uncertain mo tti0l^ 
lent. * 4 

Man were immortal and omnipt^sut / ' 
Didst thou, unknown and awful as 
Keep with thy gkwioiis tnda 
his heart. 

Thou messenger of iqrinpathiss 
That was and wops in lover^s eyes t 
Tb^ that to hnmaa thought art nourishmhiii. 






iiUTABiLmr. 


[SXTSNW P)BBZOP.~ 


^ ^ like darkness to a djing flame I 

Depart not as thy shadow came ! 

Depart not, lost the grave should bo, I 
like Ufo and fear, a dark reality^ 

'While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and 
sped 

Through many a listening chamber, cave, 
and ruin, 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps 
pursuing 

Hopes of high tidk with the departed dead. 

I call’d on poisonous names with which our 
youth is fed ; 

I was not heard j I saw them not. 

When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are 
wooing 

All vital thingfl that woke to bring 
News of birds and blossoming, 

Sudden thy shadow fell on me-— 

I shriek’d, and clasp’d my hands in ecstasy ! 

1 vow’d that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine ; have I not kept the 
vow ? 

With boating heart and streaming eyes, 

' even now 

1 call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiocloss grave. They have in 
vision’d bowers 

Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Out watch’d with mo the envious night : 
They ‘know that never joy illumed iny brow 
Unlink’d with hope that then wouldst 
. free 

This world from its dark slavery — 

That thou, O awful loveliness, 

Wouldst give whate’or these words cannot 
express. 

The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past ; there is a harmony 
In Autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 

Which through the summer is not hoard nor 
seen, 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been ! 
Thus let thy power, which Idee the truth 
Of nature on my passive youtli 
Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm — ^to one who worships thee. 

And every form containing thee — 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear him&elf, and love all human kind. 

8helley,^Bom 1792, Died 1822. 


I 376 .--MUTABILITY. 

The flower that amilea to-day 
To-morrow dies ; 

All that we wiiA to stay 
Tempts, and then flies ; 

What is this world’s delight? 
X4ghtniag that moiflca the xoght, 

Bdef even ea biiidit» 


Virtne, how frail it is ! 

Friendship too rare ! 

Love, how it seUs poor bliss 
For proud despair I 
But we, though soon they fall. 

Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we cill. 

Whilst skies are blue and bright. 
Whilst flowers are gay, 

Whilst eyes 4:hat change ere night 
Make glad the day, 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dream thou ! and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep. 

Shcllgy. — Bom 1792, Died 1822. 


1377 — passage of THE BED SEA. 

For many a coal-black tribe and cany spear, 
The hireling guards of Misraim’s throne, were 
there. 

From distant Cush they troop’d, a warrior 
train, 

Siwah’s green isle and Sonoar’s marly plain ; 
On either wing their fiery coursers check 
The parch’d and sinewy sons of Amijok ; 
While close bohiud, inured to feast on blood. 
Dock’d in Behemoth’s spoils, tho tall bhan- 
galla strode. 

’Mid blazing holms and bucklers rough with 

goW, 

Saw yo how swift the scythed chariots roll’d P 
liO, these are they whom, lords of Afric’s 
fates, 

Old Thebes hath pour'd through all her 
hundred gates. 

Mother of ornuos ! How the emeralds 
glow’d. 

Whore, flush’d with i>ower and vengeance, 
Pharaoh rode ! 

And stoled in white, thoso brazen wheels 
before, 

Oisiris’ ark his swarthy wizards bore ; 

And BtUl responsive to tho trumpet’s cry, 

The priestly sistrum murmur’d — Victory I 
W’hy swell these shouts that rend the desert’s 
gloom ? 

Whom como yo forth to combat P — ^warriors, 
whom? 

These flocks and herds — ^this faint and weary 
train — 

Bed from the scourge, aud recent from the 
chain P 

God of tho poor, the poor and friendless 
savel 

Giver and Lord of freedom, hMp the iflave ! 
North, south, and west, the sandy wluzlwmda 

fly. 

The circling horns of Egypt’s chivalry. 

On earth’s last margin tfarcmg the weeping 
trains 

Their doudy guide movea oni*-^'*And must 
weawimtheiiiais?’* . 
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*Mid the light spray their snoitiiig oamds 
stood* 

Nor bathed a f^tlook in the nanseoiui flood ; 
He comes — ^tbeir leader comes ! — ^the man of 
God 

O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod. 

And onward treads. The oiroli]^ wavoa 
retreat, 

In hoarse deep mtirmurs, from his holy 
feet; 

And the chased surges, itily roaring, show 
The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts 
that swell, 

Down, down thoy pass — a steep and slippery 
dell; « 

Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurl'd. 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean 
green, 

And oaves, and sea-calves* low-roof d haunt, 
are seen. 

Down, safely down the narrow pass they 
tread; 

The beetling waters btorm above their head ; 
While far behind retiroH the sinking day, 

And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 

Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to fhom or cheerless came tho night. 
Still in their van, along that dreadful rood, 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandish’d torch 
of God. 

Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave 
On the long mirror of tho rosy wave ; 

Wliile its blest beams a sunliko heat supply, 
Warm every cheek, and dance in every 
eye — 

To them alone — ^for Misroim’s wizard train 
Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain ; 
Clouds heap’d on clouds their struggling sight 
confine, 

And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 
Yet on they faro by reckless vongeonoe led. 
And range unoonsoious through tho ocean’s 
bed; 

Till midway now — that strange and fiery 
form 

Show'd his dread visage light’ning through 
the storm ; 

With withering splendour blasted all their 
might. 

And brake their chariot wheels, and morr’d 
their coursers’ flight. 

“Ply, Misraim, fly!” Tho ravenous floods 
they see, 

And, fiercer than tho floods, tho Deity. 

“Ply, Misraim, fly!’* Prom Edom’s coral 
strand 

Aigam the prophet stretch’d his dreadful 
wand. 

With one wild craA the thundering waters 
sweep. 

And all is waves — a dark and lonely deep ; 
Yet c^er those Ismelj waves such mamwn 
past, 

Ae tncKtal wailing the biflst. 


And strange and sad the whlspetxfig breeaes 
bore 

The groans of Egypt to Arabia’a shore, 

Oh ! welcome came the mom, whom larael 
stood 

In trustless wonder by tho avenging dood 1 
Oht weloomo came the oheerfol mornt to 
show 

The drifted wreok of Zoan’s pride below ! 

Tho mangled limbs of men — ^Gie broken eaj>— 
A few sad relios of a nation's war ; , 

Alas, how few ! Thon, soft as Elim's well, 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell. 
And he, whoso harden’d heart aliko had 
borne 

The house of bondage and tho oppressor’s 
scorn, 

The stubborn slave, by hope’s now beams 
subdued. 

In faltering accents sobb’d his gratitude. 

Till kindling into warmer zeal, around 
Tho virgin timbrel waked its silger sound ; 
And in fierce joy, no more by doubt suppreat, 
Tho struggling Bx>irit tlirobb’d in Miriam’s 
broabt. 

She, with bare anus, and fixing on tho sky 
Tho dark traii&pnretLco of lior lucid ©yo, 

Pour’d on ilio winds of heaven h^ wild sweet 
harmony. 

“ Wliero now,” she sang, “ tho toll Egyptian 
spoor? 

On’s sunliko bhield, and Zoan’s oliariot, 
whore ? 

Above their ranks tho whelming waters 
spread. 

Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed 1 ’’ 
And overy pauso between, as Miriam sang, 
Prom tribe to tribo tho martial thunder rang, 
And loud and far thoir stormy chorus 
spread — 

“ Shout, Israel, for tho Lord hath 
triumphed ! ” 

Bishop Hiher, — Born 1783, Died 1828. 


1378 .— PBOM BISHOP HBBEB’S 
JOUBNAL. 

If thou wort by my fddo, my love, 

How fast would evening fail 

In green Bcngala’s pelmy grove, 
Listening the nightin^o ! 

If thou, my love, wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 

I How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gaga’s mimic aoa ! 

I miaa thee at the dawning gny^ 

When on cur deck reclined, 

In carelemi ease my limbs I lay, 

Ai|d vroo the comer tvind. 
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AK EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. [Sstbntk TmiOD.^ 


1 miflB thoe when by Gtinga*8 stream 
My twilight steps I giiide, 

But most beneath the lamp's pale beam 
1 miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 

Ihe lingering noon to cheer, 

But miss thy kind approving eye. 

Thy meek attentive ear. 

But when of mom or eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant for, 

Thy prayers ascend for me.* 

Then on ! then on ! where duty loads, 

My oonrse be onward still ; 

O’er broad Hindostan's sultry meads, 

O’er bleak Almoroh's hill. 

That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates. 

Nor wild Malwah detain ; 

For sweet the bliss ns both awaits 
By yondei^westoni main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say. 
Across the dark-blue sea ; 

But ne’er were hearts so light and cpiy 
As then shall meet in thee ! 

Bishgp Hehen^Bom 1783, Died 1826. 


1379.— AN EVENING WALK IN 
BENGAL. 

Our task is done ! — on Gunga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest ; 

And, moor’d beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail and painted side, 

Behold the tiny frigate ride : 

Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 

The Moslem’s savouiy sapper steams ; 

While oil apart, beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Como, walk with mo the jungle through— 
If yonder hunter told ns true, 

For off, in desert dank and rude. 

The tiger holds its solitude ; 

Now (taught byrecont hara to shun 
The thunders of the English gun) 

A toadf ul guest but rarely seen, 

Betnms to score the village green. 

Come boldly on ; no venom’d snake 
** Con dielter in so cool a brake— 

Child of sun, he loves to lie 
^Midst nature’s embers, parch’d and dry. 
Where o’er some tower in ruin Ifdd, 

The peepul spreads its haunted diade ; 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder in the gate of Death. 

Come on ; yet pause I Bdiold us now 
Beneath the baboo's ardhed bough,* 

Where, gemming c^t that sfuoed gloom* 
(Bows the geranium’s soarlet bloom i ' 


And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower — 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 

And dusk anana’s prickly glade ; 

While o’er the brake, so wdd and fair, 

The betel waves his crest in air ; 

With pendant train and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 

And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 

Whose plumes the 'dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod. 

Our English fairies never trod ! 

Yet who in Indian bowers has stood, 

But thought on England’s “ good greenwood ; ^ 
And bless’d, benctft.th the palmy shade, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade ; 

And breath’d a prayer (how oft in vain !) 

To gaze upon her oaks again P 
A truce to thought — ^the jackal’s cry 
Besounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And through the trees yon failing ray 
Will soantiy servo to guide our way. 

Yot mark, as fade the upper skies, 

E^h thicket opes ten thousand eyes — 

Before, beside us, and above, 

The fiic-fly lights his lamp of love, 

Botreating, ohasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darknosB of the copse exploring^ 

While to this cooler air contest, 

The broad dhatura bares her breast, 

Of fragrant soent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night ! 

StiU as we pass, in soften’d hum 

Along the breezy alloys come 

The villa^ song, the horn, the drum : 

Still as wo pass, from bush and brier 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane ? 

I know that soul-entrancing swell. 

It is — ^it must be — Philomel ! 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze, 

The flashes of tho summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream. 

From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 

And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes tho morning’s healthy wind. 

But oh ! with thankful hearts confess 
E'en here there may be happiness 
And He, the bounteous Bire, has given 
His peace on earth — ^his hope of heaven. 

Bishop Ueher, — Bom 1783, Died 1826. 


1380.— EPIPHANY. 

Brightest and beat of the sons of themomi^. 
Dawn on onr ^kness, and lend ns thiro 

Sid! 

Star of the East, the horizon adoniiiqr» 

Guide whm onr infant Bedemer is laid 



Vnm 1780 to 1868.] LINES WBITTEN IN A CHUBOHYAip. [Hebbxrt Knowles. 


Cold on his cradle the dew-drops ore shining ; 
Low lies His bed with the beasts of the 
stall; 

Angdia adore Him in slumber reclining — 
Maher, and Monarch, and SaTiour of all. 

Say, shall we yield Him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom, and offerings divine — 
Oems of the mountain, and pearls of the 
ocean — 

Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the 
mine ? 

. Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 

. Vabily with gold would His favor secure ; 
Hicher by far is the heart* s»adoration, 

'Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine 
aid ! 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Bodoemor is laid I 

I Bishop Heher. — Born 1783, Died 182C. 


ABT gone TO THE 
‘ GRAVE. 

Thou art gone to the grave — we no longer 
deplore thee. 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass 
the tomb ; 

The Saviour has passed through its portals 
before thoo. 

And the lamp of His lovo is thy guide 
through the gloom. 

Thou art gone to the grave — wo no longer 
behold thoo. 

Nor tread the rough path of the world by 
thy side ; 

But the wide arms of mercy ore spread to 
enfold thoo, 

And sinners may hope, since the Sinless has 
died. 

Thou art gone to the grave — and, its mansion 
forsaking, 

Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt linger*d 
long, 

But the sunshine of heaven beam’d bright on 
thy waking. 

And the song which thou heard* st was the 
seraphim’s song. 

Thon art gone to the grave — ^but ’twere wrong 
to deplore thee, 

When Gt^ was thy ransom, thy guardian, 
thygnide; 

He gave tlm,. and took thee, and soon will 
restore thee. 

Where d^th hath no sting, since the 
Savionr hath died. - 

BUhoff 1788, Died 1886. 


1382.— SPRING. 

When spring nnlodks the flowers to paint the 
laughing soil; 

When summer’s balmy showers refresh the 
mower's toil ; 

When winter binds in frosty ohaina the fallow 
and the flood,-— 

In God the earth rejoioeth still, and owns his 
Maker good. 

The birds that wake the morning, and those 
that love the shade, 

The winds that swoop the mountain or luU the 
drowsy glade, 

The sun that from his amber bower rejoioeth 
on his way, 

The moon and stars their Master’s name in 
silent pomp display. 

Shall man, the lord of nature, oxpootant of 
the sky — 

Shall man, alono unthankful, his little praise 
deny ? 

No; lot tho year forsake his course, the 
Boasons oease to bo, 

Thoe, Master, must wo always lovo, and. 
Saviour, honour the^ 

Tho flowers of spring may wither, the hope 
of summer fade, 

Tho autumn droop in winter, tho bird forsake 
the shade, 

The winds bo lull’d, tho sun and moon forgot 
their old decree, — 

But we, in nature’s latest hour, O Lord, wiU 
cling to thoe I 

Bishop IIche?ir.’^Bom 1783, Died 1826. 


1383 .— LINES WRITTEN IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OP RICHMOND, 
YORKSHIRE. 

Methinks it is good to bo here. 

If thou wilt, let us build — ^but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 

But the shadows of eve that onoompass with 
gloom 

The abode of the dead and the place of the 
tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition P Ah no I 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pin him below 
In a small narrow cave, and, begirt with cold 
clay. 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a 

To Beanty P Ah no ! she f orgeia 
The charms whioh she wielded More ; 

Nor knows the fonl worm that he fteta 
The skin which but yesterday fools ooiM 
adore. 

For ^ smoothnesa it held or the tin iwhich 
it wore. 
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Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 

The trappiogs which dizen the proud P 

Alas ! they are all laid aside, 

And here's neither dress nor adomments 
allow'd, 

But the long winding-aheet and the fringe of 
the ctooud. 

To Biohes P Alas I 'tie in Tain ; 

Who hid in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 

And here in the grave are all metals forbid 

But the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin 
Ud. 

* To the pleasures which Mirth can afford. 

The revel, the laugh, and the jeer P 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board I 

But the guests are all mute as their pitiful 
cheer, 

And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 

Ah no ! they have wither'd and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above. 

Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side by 
aide, 

Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow P — the Dead cannot grieve ; 

Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear. 

Which Compassion itself could relieve. 

Ah, sweetly they slumber, uor love, hope, or 
fear ; 

Peace ! peace is the watchword, the only one 
here. 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 

Ah no ! for his empire is known, 

And here^ there are trophies enow! 

Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark 
stone, 

Are the signs of a soeptro that none may 
disown. 

The flrst tabemaole to Hope we will bnild. 

And look for the rieepers around us to rise ! 

The second to Faith, which insuies it ful- 
fill’d; 

And the tl^d to the Lamb of the great 
sacrifice, 

Who bequeath’d us them both when He rose 
to the rides. 

Herhmi KniowU$.—Bwn 1798, Diad 1817. 


f3S4.«^NIGHT. 

Night is the time for zest ; 

How sweeti when labours dose, 

To gather roimd on adiing breast 
The curtain of repose, 

Stxel^ the tired llaba, and lay the head 
Uponowowndirilghtfaibedl c 


Night is the time for dreams ; 

The gay romance of life. 

When truth that is and truth that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 

Ah ! visions less begnilmg far 
Than waking dreams by ^ylight are I 

Night is the time for toil ; 

To plough the olassio field, 

Intent to find the buried sp(^ 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 

Till all is ours that sages taught, 

That poets sang or heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep ; 

To wot with mnseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 
The joys of other years ; 

Hopes that were angels in their birth, 

But perish'd young like things on earth ! 

Night is the time to watoh ; 

On ocean's dark expanse 
To hail the Pleiades, or oatoh 
The full moon’s earliest glance, 

That brings unto the home-sick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time for oare ; ^ e 

Brooding on hours misspent, * 

To see the spectre of despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 
like Brutus, 'midst his slumbering host. 
Startled by Cmsar’s stalwart ghoirt. 

Night is the time to muse ; 

Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and with expanding views 
Beyond the starry pole, 

Descrios athwart the abyss of nigbt 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his followers do ; 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod. 
And hold communion there with God. 

Night is the time for death ; 

When all around is peace. 

Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease : 

TIunk of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends-nraoh death be mine ! 

James Montgomery. — Bom 1771, Died 1854. 


1385 .---THE GBAVE. . 
13iere k a calm for those wlio woepk 

A zest for weasy pilgriiiw 
They scfftly Ito and Bwestly rie^ 

Lost In the gnmud. 
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THE OBJiyE. 


HOMTooitaaT. 


1 The storm thst wreolcs the winter slQr 

No more distorbs thdr deep r^ae, 
naa sommer erening’s latmt sigh 

TM dints the rose. 

Though long of winds aAd waves the aport» 
Condemn’d in wretchedness to roam, 
live 1 thou shalt reach a shelteriiig port, 

A quiet home. 

I long to lay this painful head 
! And aol^g heart beneath the 8oil« 

To dumber in that dreamleeB bed 

From all my toil. 

To friendship didst thou trust thy fhliie P 

And was thy friend a deadly foe. 

Who stole into thy breast, to aim 

A surer blow P 

For misery stole me at my birth, 

And oast me helpless on tho wild : 

I perish ; 0, my mother earth ! 

Talce home thy child ! 

live ! and repine not o’er his loss, 

A loss unworthy to bo told : 

Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 

For friendship’s gold. , 

On thy dear lap these limbs reclined, 

Shall gently moulder into rhee ; 

Nor leave one wretched trace behind 
Besembling me. 

Go, seek that treasure, seldom found, 

Of power the fleroest griefs to calm, 

And soothe the bosom’s dcopoat wound 

With heavenly balm. • 

Hark ! a strange sound affrights mine ear ; 

My pulse, my brain runs wild — rave : 

Ah ! who art thou whose voice 1 hear ? 

“ 1 am the Grave ! 

Did woman’s charms thy youth beguile, 

And did the fair one faithless prove P 

Hath she betray’d thee with her smile, 

And sold thy love P 

The Grave, that never spake before, ^ 

Hath found at length a tongue to chide : 

O listen \ I will speak no more : 

Be silent, pride i 

Live i ’twas a false bewildering fire i 

Too often love’s insidious dart 

Thrills the fond soul with wild desire. 

But kills the heart. 

Art thoulb Yrretch, of hope forlorn, 

The victim of consuming care ? 

Is thy distracted conscience torn 

By fell despair ? 

Thou yet shalt know how sweet, how dear. 

To gaze on liatoning beauty’s eye ! 

To ask — and pause in hope and fear 

Till she reply ! 

Do foul misdeeds of former times 

Wring with remorse thy guilty breast ? 

And ghoste of unforgiven crimes 

Murder thy rest P 

A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 

A brighter maiden faithful prove ; 

Thy youth, thine age, shall yet bo blest 

In woman’s love. 

Lash’d by the furies of the mind. 

From wrath and vengeance wouldst thou 
flee ? 

Ah ! think not, hope not, fool ! to And 

A friend in mo. 

Whate’or thy lot, whoe’er thou bes 

Confess thy folly, kiss the rod, 

And in thy chastening sorrows see 

Tho hand of God. 

By all the terrors of the tomb, 

B^ond tho power of tongue to tell ! 

By the dread secrets of my womb 1 

By death and hell ! 

A bruised reed he will not break ; 

Afflictions all his ohildron feel ; 

He wounds them for his mercy’s sake ; 

He wounds to heal ! 

I charge thee live ! repent and pray ; 

In dust thine infamy deplore ; i 

There yet is mercy ; go thy way. 

And sin no mote. 

Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 

Prostrate his Providence adore : 

’Tis done I — ^Arise ! He bids thee stand, 

To fall no more. 

Art thou a mourner ? Hast thou known 

The joy of innocent ddights P 

Endearing days for ever flown. 

And tranquil nights P 

Now, traveller in tho vale of tears ! 

To realms of everlasting light, 

Through time’s dark wildemess of years, 

Pursue thy flight. 

0 live ! and deeply cherish still 

The sweet remembrance of the past : 

Bdy on Heaven’s unchanging will 

For peace at last. 

There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found;. 

And while the mouldering ashes slee^ 

Low in the ground ; 

Art thou a wanderer P Hast thou seen 
O’erwhelmiiig tempests drown thy bark P 

A shipwreck’d sofBneer, hast thoa been 

Misfortuie’s mark P i 

The soul, ^ <nigin divine, 

God’a glorious image, fre^ frinm blay, 

In heaven’s eternal sphere ahall riiine 

A star of day l 



JA8. MOVTMSnBBT.] 


ASPIRATIONS OP YOUTH. 


[SlSVBKTH PXBIOO.— - 


The ann is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky ; 

The soul, immortal as its sire, 

Shall noYor clio.” 

James Montgomery, ^Bom 1771, Died 1854. 


1386 .— ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH. 

Higher, higher will wo climb, 

Up to the mount of glory, 

That our names may live through time 
In our country's story ; 

Happy, when her welfare calls, 

Ho who conquers, ho who falls. 

Deeper, deeper lot us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; 

Nature's wealth and learning's spoil 
Win from school and college ; 

Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

Onward, onward may we proas 
Through the path of duty ; 

Virtue is true hai>pineHH, 

Kxciellenco true beauty. 

Minds are of coloHtial birth. 

Make wo then a heaven of earth. 

Closer, closer lot us knit 
Hearts and hands together, 

Whore our fireside comforts sit. 

In the wildest weather ; 

O ! they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 

James Montgomery, — Born 1771, Died 1854. 


1387 .— THE COMMON LOT. 

Once, in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man : and who was he ? 
Mortal ! howe’er thy lot bo cast, 

That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which ho died nnkuovrn : 

His name has perish'd from the earth, 

Tills truth survives alone : 

That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
Alteriiuto triumph'd in his breast ; 

His bliss and woo — a smile, a tear ! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb. 

The changing spirits' rise and fail ; 

We know that these wore felt by him, 

For these ore felt by all. 

He suffer’d — ^bnt his pangs are o’er ; 

Enjoy'd — ^bnt hie delights are fibd ; 

Had friends— -his friends are now no more ; 
And foes— bis foes are dead. ^ 


He loved — ^but whom ho loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

0 she was fair ! but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encounter'd all that troubles thee : 

Ho was — whatever thou hast been ; 

He is — what thou shalt be. , 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main. 
Ere while his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 

The clouds and sunbeams, o'er his eye 
That once thok) shades and glory throw, 
Have loft in yonder silent sky 
No vestige whore they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this — ^thoro lived a man ! 

James Montgomery. — Bom 1771, Died 1854. 


1388 .— PRAYER. 

Prayer is the soul's sincere desire 
Utter’d or uiioxpreas'd ; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That tromblcH in the breast. 

Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear ; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty 011 high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath. 

The Christian's native air ; 

His watchword at the gates of death ; 

Ho enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is tlio contrite sinner's voice 
Eotuming from his ways ; 

While angels in their songs rejoice. 

And say ** Behold ho prays ! ” 

The saints in prayer appear as one, 

In word, and deed, and mind. 

When with the Father and liis Son 
Their fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth alone : 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 

And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 

For sinners intercedes. 

O Thou, by whom wo come to God, 

The Life, the Truth, the Way, 

The path of prayer thyself hast trod : 
Lord, teaoh us bow to prey I 

James Montgomery , — Bom 1771, Died 1854, 
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TO A DAISY. 


[Jas. MoKTGojneBT. 


There is a land> of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o*er all the world beside ; 
l^ere brighter suns dispense serener lights 
And milder moons omparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
l^e-tutor'd age, and lovo-ezaltod youth : 
The wandering mariner, whose 03'a explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting 
shores, 

Views not a realm so bountiful and fair. 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touch’d by remembrance, trembles to that 
polo ; ’ ^ 

For ill this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 
Tlie heritage of naturcra noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casta aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
While in his soften’d looks benignly blond 
The sire, the atm, the husband, brother, 
friend ; 

Hero woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, 
wife, 

Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of 
life ! 9 

In the clear hoavoii of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around lier knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside iiloasiires gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that hmd, that spot of earth bo 
found ? 

Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 
O, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps 
roam, 

That laml thy country, and that siiot thy 
homo ! 

Jaynes Montgomerij, — Jioy*n 1771, Vied 1854. 


1390.— A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

A Mother’s Love, — how sweet the name ! 

What is a Mother’s love ? 

— noble, pure, and tender fiamo, 
Enkindled from above. 

To bless a heart of earthly mould ; 

The warmest love that can grow cold ; 
This Is a Mother’s Love. 

To bring a helpless babe to light, 

Then, while it lies forlorn. 

To gaze upon that dearest sight. 

And feel herself new-born, 

In its existence lose her own, 

And live and breathe in it alone ; 

‘ This is a Mother’s Love. 

Its weakneflg in her arms to bear ; 

To cherish on her breast, 

Feed it jfrom Love’s own fonntain there. 
And loll it there to rest ; 


Then, while it slumbers, watch its breath, 

As if to guard from instant death ; 

This is a Mother’s Love. 

To mark its growth from day to day, 

Its opening charms admire. 

Catch from its oyo the earliest ray 
Of intellectual fire ; 

To smile and listen wliilo it talks, 

And lend a finger when it walks ; 

This is a Mother’s Love. 

And can a Mother’s Love grow cold ? 

Can she forget her boy ? 

His pleading innocence behold. 

Nor weep for grief — ^for joy ? 

A Mother may forgot her child, 

While wolves devour it on the wild ; 

Is this a Mother’s Love ? 

Ton thousand voices answer “ No ! ” 

Yo clasp your babes and kiss ; 

Your bosoms yearn, your eyes o'orflow ; 

Yet, ah ! remember this, — 

The infant, roar’d alone for earth, 

May live, may die, — to curse his birth j 
— Is this a Mother's Love ? 

A j>arent’s heart may i}rove a snare ; 

’The child she loves so well, 

Her hand may load, with gentlest care, 

Down the smooth road to hell ; 

Nourish its frame, — destroy its mind : 

Thus do the blind mislead the blind, 

Even with a Mother’s Love. 

Blest infant ! whom his mother taught 
Early to seek the Lord, 

And pour’d upon his dawning thought 
Tho day-spring of the word ; 

This was tho lesson to her son 
— Time is Eternity begun i 
Behold that Mother’s Love. 

Blest Mother ! who, in wisdom’s path 
By her own parent trod, 

Thus taught her son to flee the wrath. 

And know the fear, of God : 

Ah, youth ! like him enjoy your prime ; 

Begin Eternity in time, 

Taught by that Mother’s Love. 

That Mother's Love ! — ^liow sweet tho name ! 

What was that Mother’s Love ? 

— ^The noblest, purest, tendcrost fiamo, 

That kindles from above. 

Within a heart of earthly mould, 

As much of heaven as heart can hold, 

Nor through eternity grows cold ; 

This was that Mother’s Love. 

James Montfjomery, — Bom 1771, Died 1854. 


1391.— TO A DAISY. 

There is a flower, a little flower 
Witft silver creM and golden 0 iye, 



jAS.'MoMTOOiatBT.] THE BEION OP CHBIST ON BAETH. LSevbhth Pbbioo/ 


That woloomos evory ‘changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field, 

In gay but quick succession shine ; 

Race after race their honours yield, 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear, 

While moons and stars their courses mn, 
Enwreathes the circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charm, 
lights pale October on his way. 

And twines December’s arm. 

The purple heath and golden broom, 

On moory mountains catch the gale ; 

O'er lawns the lily sheds perfumOf 
The violet in the vole. 

But this bold floweret dimbs the hill. 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen. 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s don. 

Within the garden's cultured round 
It shares the sweet oamat ion’s bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem ; 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast ; 

The blue-fly bonds its ponsilo stem. 

Light o’er the skylark’s nest. 

'Tis Flora's page — in every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair ; 

It opens with perennial grace. 

And blossoms ovorywhoro. 

On waste and woodland, rook and plain, 

Its humble buds unhoodod rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign ; 

The Daisy never dies ! 

James Montgomery, — Born 17W, Died 1864. 


139a.— THE REIGN OF CHRIST ON 
EARTH. 

Hail to the Lord's anointed — 

Great David’s greater Son ! 

Hail, in the time appointed, 

His reign on earth begun ! 

He Qomes to break oppression, 

To set the oaptive free. 

To take away transgression. 

And rule in equity. 

He oomes with snooonr speedy 
To those who suffer wrong ; 

To help the poor and needy. 

And bid the week be strong ; ^ 


To give them songs for sighing, 

O^eir darkness turn to light, ^ 

Whose souls, condemn'd and dying, 

Were precious in His sight. « 

By such shall He be feared 
While sun and moon endure— 

Beloved, obey'd, revered ; 

For He shall judge the poor. 

Through changing generations, 

With justice, mercy, truth, 

While stars maintam their stations 
Or moons renew their youth. 

He shall come down like showers 
Upon the f'^uitful earth. 

And love, joy, hope, like flowers, 

Spring in His path to birth ; 

Before Him, on the mountains, 

Shall Peace, the herald, go, 

And Bightcousnoss, in fountains, 

From hill to valley flow. 

Arabia's desert-ranger 

To Him shall bow the knee, 

The Ethiopian stranger 
His glory come to see ; 

With offerings of devotion 

Ships from the isles shall meet. 

To pour the wealth of ocean 
In tribute at His feet. 

Kings shall fall down before Him, 

And gold and incense bring ; 

All nations shall adore Him, 

His praise all people sing ; 

For He shall have dominion 
O'er river, sea, and shore, 

Far as the eagle’s pinion 

Or dove’s light wing can soar. 

For Him shall prayer unceasing, 

And daily vows, ascend — 

His kingdom still increasing, 

A kingdom without end ; 

The mountain-dews shall noiirish 
A seed in weakness sown, 

Whose fruit shall spread and flourish, 
And shako like Lebanon. 

O'er every foe viotorions, 

Ho on His throne shall rest, 

From age to age more glorious, 
All-blessing and all-blest ; 

The tide of time sbaU never 
His covenant remove ; 

His name shall stand for over; 

That name to us is — Love. 

James Montgomery, — Bom 1771, Died 1854. 


I393._TH£ STRANGER AND HIS 
FRIEND. 

A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often orola'd me on my way. 
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[Hok. W. K. Spkncbb. 


BETH OfiliBBT. 


Who sued BO humbly for relief 

That I could never answer “ Nay.*’ 

1 had not power to ask His name, * 

Whither He went, or whence He came ; 

Tet there was something in His eye 
That won my love, — know not why. 

Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 

He enter’d. Not a word He spake. 

Just perishing for want of bread, 

I gave Him all ; He bless’d it, brake, 
And ate ; — ^but gave me .part again. 

Mine was an angel’s portion then ; 

For while 1 fed with eager haste, 

That crust was manna to my taste. 

m 

1 spied Him where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock; His strength was 
gone ; 

The heedless water mock’d His thirst ; 

Ho hoard it, saw it hurrying on. 

1 ran to raise the sufferer up ; 

Thrice from the stream Ho drain’d ray cup, 
Dipp’d, and return’d it running o’er ; — 

1 drank and never thirsted moro. 

*Twas night ; tho floods were out, — ^it blow 
A wiiiL.T hurricane aloof ; 

I hoard His voice abroad, and flow 
To bid Him welcome to my roof ; 

I warm’d, I clothed, I cheer’d my giiost— 
Laid Him on ray own couch to rest ; 

Then made the earth my bod, and Hcetn’d 
In Eden’s garden while I dream’ d. 

Stripp’d, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 

I found Him by the highway side ; 

I roused His pulse, brought back His breath, 
Bovived His spirit, and supplied 
Wine, oil, refreshment ; Ho was heal’d. 

I had, myself, a wound conceal’d — 

But from that hour forgot tho smart. 

And peace bound up my broken heart. 

In prison I saw Him next, condemn’d 
To meet a traitor’s doom at morn ; 

Tho tide of lying tongues I stemm’d, 

And honour’d Him ’midst shame and 
scorn. 

My friendship’s utmost zeal to try. 

He ask’d if I for him would die ; 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 

But the free spirit cried, ** I will.” 

Then in a moment, to my view, 

The stranger darted fronf disguise ; 

Tho tokens in His hands 1 knew — 

My Saviour stood before mine eyes. 

He spake ; and my poor name he named^* 

“ Of Me thou hast not been ashamed ; 
These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 

Fear not ! thou didst them unto Me.” 

James Montgomery. — Bom 1771, BUd 1854. 


*394*““THE field OP THE WOBLD. 

Sow in the mom thy seed, 

At eve hold not ^ine hand— 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed — 
Broad-cast it o’er the land. 

Beside all waters sow, 

The highway furrows stock — 

Drop it where thorns and thistles grow. 
Scatter it on the rock. 

The good, tho fruitful ground 
Expect not here nor there, 

O’er hill and dale by plots ’tis found : 

Go forth, then, everywhere. 

Thou know’st not which may thrive — 

Tho late or early sown ; 

Grace keeps the i)recious germs alive, 

When and wherever strowu. 

And duly shall appear, 

In verdure, beauty, strength, 

Tho tender blade, the stalk, tho ear. 

And the full com at length. 

Thou canst not toil in vain— 

Cold, heat, and moist, and dry 

Shall foster and mature tho grain 
For garnoTR in tho sky. 

Tlicnco, when the glorious end, 

The day of God is come, 

Tlib angel-roapoTS shall descend, 

And heaven cry ” Harvest homo ! ” 

James Montgomery. — Born 1771, J>ied 1854. 


1395.— BETH a^LEBT, OB THE OBAVE 
OF THE GBEYHOUND. 

The spearmen hoard the bugle sound, 

And cheerly smiled the mom ; 

And many a broeb, and many a hound, 
Obeyed Llewelyn’s horn. 

And still ho blow a louder blast. 

And gave a lustier cheer, 

“ Como, G61ort, come, wort never last 
Llewelyn’s horn to hear. 

Oh where doth faithful Gclcrt roam, 

The flower of all his race ; 

So true, so brave — a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase P ” 

’Twos only at Llewelyn's board 
Tho faithful Gelert fed ; 

He watch’d, he served, he cheer’d his loud, 
And sentmel’d his bed. 

In sooth he was a peerless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; ' 

But now no G41ert could , be found. 

And all the chase rode’on. 

t 



Hon. W. B. Spencer.] WIFE, CHILDBEK, AND FBIENDS. [Seventh Pbbiod.* 


And now, as o*er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowdon’s craggy chaos yells 
The many-mingled cries ! 

That day Llewelyn little loved 
Tlie chase of hart and hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved. 

For Gdlert was not there. 

Unpleasod Llewelyn homeward hied. 

When, near the portal seat, 

His truant G^lort ho espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But, when he gain’d his castle-door, 

Aghast the cliieftain stood ; 

The hound all o’er was smear’d with gore ; 

. His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 

Llewelyn gazed with fierce surprise ; 

Unused such looks to meet. 

His favourite chock’d liis joyful guise, 

And croucli’d and lick’d his feet. 

Onward, in haste, Llewelyn x>ass’d. 

And on wont Gelert too ; 

And still, where'er his eyes ho oast, 

Fresh blood-gouts shock'd his view. 

O’erturii’d his infant's bed ho found, 

With blood-stain’d covert rent ; 

And all around the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 

He call’d his cdiild — no voice replied — 

Ho search’d with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood ho found on every side. 

But nowhere found his cdiild. 

“Hell-hound! my child’s bytlico devour’d,” 
The frantic father cried ; 

And to the hilt hi.s vengeful sword 
Ho plunged in Gi'lert'a side. 

His suppliant looks, as prone lie foil, 

No pity could itnpart ; 

But still his Gelcrt’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 

Aroused by Golert’s dying yell. 

Some slumboror waken’d nigh ; 

What words the parent’s joy could toll 
To hear his infant’s cry I 

Conceal’d beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had miss'd. 

All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

The cherub boy ho kiss’d. 

Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread. 
But, the same couoh beneath. 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all tom and dead. 
Tremendous still in death. 

Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain 1 
For now the truth was clear ; 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewelyn's heir : 


Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s wo ; 

“ Best of thy kind adieu I 

The frantic blow which laid thee low 
Tliis heart shall over rue.” 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 

With costly sculp tnro deck’d ; 

And marbles storied with his praise 
Poor G^lert's bones protect. 

There, never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester unmoved ; 

Tlicre, oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 

And there he hung his horn and spear, 

And there, as ifvening fell, 

In fancy’s car ho oft would hoar 
Poor Gclcrt’s dying yell. 

And, till great Snowden’s rocks grow old, 

And coaso the storm to brave, 

Tlio consecrated sjiot shall hold 

The name of “ Golert’s Grave.” I 

i/on. IF, It. Spencer . — Born 1V70, Died 1834i. 


,3^6.— -WIFE, CIIILDBEN, AND 
FBIENDS. 

When tlio black-lcttor’d list to the gods was 
presented 

(The list of what fate for each mortal 
intends), 

At the long string of ills a kind goddess 
rclontod, 

And slii)p’d in tlirco blessings — wife, 
children, and friends. 

In vain surly Pluto maintain’d he was cheated, 

For justice divine could not compass its 
ends ; 

The Hchomo of man’s penance ho swore was 
defeated. 

For earth becomes heaven with — wife, 
children, and friends. 

If the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands 
vested, 

The fund ill socurod, oft in bankruptcy 
ends ; 

But the heart issues bills wliich are never 
protested, 

When drawn on the firm of — wife, children, 
and friends. 

Though valour still glows in his life’s dying 

* embers. 

The death-wounded tar, who his colours 
. defends, 

Drops a tear of regret as he dying remembers 

How blesa’d was his home with— -wife, 
ohildren, and friends. 
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The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in 
story. 

Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 

With transport would barter old ages of glory 

For one happy day with — wife, children, 
and friends. 

Though spice-breathing gales on his caravan 
hover, 

Though for him Arabia's fragrance asconda. 

The merchant still thinks of the woodbines 
that cover 

The bower wlioro ho sat with — wife, 
children, and friends. 

The da 3 ’’-spring of youth still unclouded by 
sorrow, % 

Alone on itself for oujoymont depends ; 

But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 

No warmth from the smile of — w ifo, children, 
and friends. 

Let the breath of renown ever freshen and 
nourish 

The laurel which o’er the dead favourite 
bends ; 

Over me wave the willow, and long may it 
flourisli, 

BodewM with the tears of — wife, children, 
and fjrk ids. 

Let us drink, for my song, growing graver and 
graver, 

To subjects too solemn insensibly tends ; 

Let us drink, pledges mo high, hjvc and virtue 
shall flavour 

The glass wliich I fill to — wife, children, 
and friemds. 

Hon. W. H. Spcncev. — Born 1770, IHod ISSJ*. 


1397 -—ON THE BIRTH OF THE 
PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Behold where thou dost lie, 

Heeding naught, remote on high ! 
Naught of all the news wo sing 
Dost thou know, sweet ignorant thing; 
Naught of planet's love nor people's ; 
Nor dost hoar the giddy steeples 
Carolling of thee and thine, 

As if heaven had rain'd them wine ; 
Nor dost care for all the pains 
Of ushers and of chamberlains. 

Nor the doctor's learned looks. 

Nor the very bishop's books, 

Nor the loco that wraps thy chin, 

No, nor for thy rank a pin. 

E'en thy father's loving hand 
Nowise dost thou understand, 

When ho makes thee feebly grasp 
His finger with a tiny clasp ; 

Nor dost thou know thy very mother's 
Balmy bosom from another’s. 


Though thy small blind eyes pursue it ; 

Nor the arms that draw thee to it ; 

Nor the eyes that, while they fold thee. 
Never can enough behold thee ! 

Leigh Hunt. — Born 1784, Died 1859. 


1398 .— TO T. L. H., SIX YEARS OLD, 
DURING A SICKNESS. 

Sleep breathes at last from out thoo. 

My little patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about ilico 
Smooths off the day’s annoj'. 

I sit mo down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Y"ct almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
Tliat I hod less to praise. 

Thy sidelong pillow’d niockness, 

Tliy thanks to all tliat n.id, 

Thy heart in pain and weakness, 

Of fancied faults afrai<l ; 

Tlio little trembling hand 
That wipes thy (piict tears, 

Those, those are things tliat may demand 
Dread memories for ycai's. 

Sorrows I’ve had severe ones, 

I will not think of now ; 

And calmly 'midst my dear ones, 

Have wasted with dry brow ; 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the gentleness — 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah ! firstborn of thy mothei*. 

When life and hope were new, 

Kind lilaymnto of thy brother. 

Thy sister, father, too ; 

My light where’er J go, 

My bird, when prison-bound, 

My hand in hand companion — no, 

My prayers shall hold thee round. 

To say “ Ho has departed ” — 

“ Ifis voice” — “his face” — “isgono 
To feel impatient-hearted, 

Yet feel wo must bear on ; 

Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such wo, 

. Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not bo so. 

Y'es, still he’s fix’d, and sleeping 1 
This silence too the while — 

Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering as a smile : 

Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one's ear. 

Like parting wings of cbombim, ' 

Who say, “ We'vo finish'd here.” 

Leigh Hunt* — Bom 1784, Died 1860. 



THE GBASSHOPPEB AND THE CBICKET. [Seventh Pbbioh.— 


IdBiaH Hunt.] 


1399 .— TO THE GBASSHOPPEB AND 
THE CBICKET. 

Grooii littlo yaolter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 
Sole Yoioe that* a heard amidst the lazy 
noon, 

When even the bees lag at the summoning 
brass ; 

And you, warm little housokeopor, who class 
With those who think the candles come* too 
soon, 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome 
tune 

Nick the glad silent momenta as they pass ; 

Oh, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth. 

Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, 
ore strong 

At your clear hearts ; and both were sent on 
earth 

To sing in thoughtful oars this natural song — 
In-doors and out, summer and winter, mirth. 

Leigh Hunt. — Born 1784, Died 1859. 


1400 .— CHOBUS OF FLOWEBS. 

Wo are the sweet fiowers, 

Bom of sunny showers, 

(Think, whene’er you see us, what our beauty 
saitli ;) 

Utterance, mute and bright, 

Of some unknown delight, 

We fill the air with pleasure, by our simple 
breath : 

All who see us love us — 

Wo 1 >ofit all places ; 

Unto sorrow wo give smiles — and unto graces, 
graces. 

Mark our ways, how noiseless 
All, and awootly voiceless, 

Though the March-winds pi^H) to make our 
passage clear ; 

Not a whisper tells 
Where our small seed dwells, 

Nor is known the moment green when our 
tips appear. 

We thread the earth in silence, 

In silence build our bowers — 

And leaf by leaf in silence show, till we laugh 
a-top, sweet flowers. 

The dear lumpish baby, 

Hamming with the May-bee, 

Hails us with his bright star, stumbling 
through the grass ; 

The honey-dropping moon, 

On a night in June, 

Kisses our pole pathway leaves, that felt the 
bridegroom pass. 

Age, the wither’d dinger. 

On us mutely gazes. 

And wraps the thought of his last bed in his 
ohildhood’s daides. . 


See (and scorn all duller 
Taste) how Heaven loves colour ; 

How gteat Nature, clearly, joys in and 
green ; 

What sweet thoughts she thinks 
Of violets and pi^s, 

And a thousand flashing hues made solely to 
be seen : 

Scio her whitest lilies 
Chill the silver showers, 

And what a rod month is her rose, the woman 
of her flowers. 

Uselessness divinest, 

Of a use the finest, 

Painteth us, the teachers of the end of use ; 
Travellers, <voary-eycd, 

Bless us, far and wide ; 

Unto siok and prison’d thoughts we give sud- 
den truce : 

Not a poor town window 
Loves its sickliest planting, 

But its wall speaks loftier truth than Babylo- 
nian vaunting. 

Sagest yet the uses 
Mix'd with our sweet juices, 

Whether man or May-fly profit of the balm ; 
As fair fingers heal’d 
Knights from the olden field,. 

Wo hold cups of mightiest force to give the 
wildest c^m. 

Even the terror, poison, 

Hath its plea for blooming ; 

Life it gives to reverent lips, though death to 
the presuming. 

And oh ! onr sweet soul-taker. 

That thief, the honey-maker, 

What a house hath he, by the thymy glen i 
In his talking rooms 
How the feasting fumes, 

Till the gold cups overflow to the mouths of 
men ! 

The butterflies come aping 
Those fine thieves of ours, 

And flutter round our rifled tops, like tickled 
flowers with flowers. 

See those tops, how beauteous ! 

>Vhat fair service duteous 
Bound some idol waits, as on their lord the 
Niue. 

Elfin court ’t would seem, 

And taught, perchance, that dream 
Which the old Greek mountain dreamt, upon 
nights divine.^ 

To expound such wonder 
Human speech avails not, 

Yet there dies no poorest weed, that such a 
glory exhales not. 

Think of all these treasures, 

Matchless works and pleasures, 

Every one a marv^ more than thought can 
say; 

Then thiidc in what bright showers 
We thioken fields and bowers. 
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And with what heaps of sweetness half stifle 
wanton May ; 

Think of the mossy forests 
By the bee-birds haunted, 

And all those Amazonian plains, lone lying 
as enchanted. 

Trees themselves are ours ; 

Fruits are bom of flowers ; 

Peach, and roughest nut, were blossoms in 
the Spring ; 

The lusty bee knows 

The nows, and comes pell-moU, 

And dances in the gloomy tHcks with dark- 
some antheming ; 

Beneath the very ucirden 
Of planet-pressing ocean, 

We wash our smiling checks in peace — ^a 
thought for meek devotion. 

Tears of Phoebus — missings 
Of Cytherea’s kissings. 

Have in us been found, and wise men find 
thorn still; 

Drooping grace unfurls 
Still Hyocinthus’ curls, 

And Narcissus loves himself in the selfish 
rill; 

T' v red lip, Adonis, 

Still is wot with morning ; 

And the stop that bled for thee the rosy brier 
adorning. 

0 ! true things are fables. 

Fit for sagost tables. 

And the flowers are true things — ^yot no 
fables they ; 

Fables were not more 
Bright, nor loved of yore — 

Yet they grew not, like the flowers, by every 
old pathway ; 

Grossest hand can tost us — 

Fools may prize us never — 

Yet we rise, and rise, and rise — marvels sweet 
for over. 

Who shall say that flowers 
Dress not heaven’s own bowers ? 

Who its love, without us, can fancy— «r sweet 
floor ? 

Who shall even dare 

To say we sprang not there-— 

And came not down, that Love might bring 
one piece of heaven the more P 

0 1 pray believe that angels 
From those blue dominions 

Brought us in their white laps down, *twizt 
their golden pinions. 

Leigh Hunt, — Bom 1784, Died 1859. 


1401.— THE NUN. 

I. 

If you become a nun, dear, 
A friar I will be; 


In any cdl you run, dear, 

Pray look behind for me. 

The roses all turn pale, too ; 

The doves all take the veil, too ; 

The blind will see the show : 

What ! you become a nun, my dearP 
I’ll not boUove it, no ! 

11 . 

If y^ou become a nun, dear, 

The bishop Love will bo ; 

The Cupids every one, dear, 

Will cliant, “ We trust in thee ! 

The incense will go sighing, 

The candles fall a dying. 

The water turn to wine : 

What ! you go take the vows, my dear ? 
You may — but they’ll be mine. 

Leigh Hunt, — Horn 1784, Died 1859. 


1402.— ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe inoronse !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And' saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it ricli and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold : 

Exceeding ponce hod miulo Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the PrcKonco in the room he said, 

“ What writost thou ?” — vision raised its 
head, 

And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer’d — “ The names of tlioso who love 
the Lord.” 

** And is mine one P ” said Abou ; “ Nay, not 
so,” 

Replied the angel. — .\bou spoke more low, 
But ohoorly still ; and said, ** 1 pray thoo, 
then. 

Write mo as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next 
night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And show’d the names whom love of God had 
bloss’d — 

And, lo ! Ben Adhem’ s name led all the rest ! 

Leigh Hunt, — Bom 1784, Died 1859* 


1403. — JAFFAE. 

Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 

The poor man’s hope, the friend without a 
peer. 

Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust ; 

And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 
Of what the good, and e’en the bad might say, 
Ordain’d that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of 
death. 

AlbAzaby and Persia held their breath. 



liXlOH Hunt.] 


MAHMOUD. 


[Seventh Period.— 


All but tho bravo Mondoor. — He, proud to 
show 

How far for love a grateful soul could go. 

And facing death for very scorn and grief 
(B'or his groat heart wiyitod a groat relief), 
Stood forth in Bagdad, daily in the square 
Whore once had stood a happy house, and 
there 

Harangued tho tremblers at tho scymitar 
On all they owed to tho divine Jaffar. 

“ Bring me this man,'* tho caliph cried : tho, 
man 

Was brought, was gazed upon. Tho mutes 
began 

To bind his arms. “ Welcome, bravo cords !*’ 
cried ho ; 

“ From bonds far worse JafTar deliver’d mo ; 
From wants, from shames, from loveless 
household fears ; 

Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious 
tears ; 

Kostor’d mo, loved mo, put mo on a par 
With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar?** 

Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 
Tho mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deign’d to smile, as ono great lord of 
fate 

Might smile upon another half as groat. 

Ho said, “ Let worth grow frenzied if it will ; 
Tho culiph’s judgment shall bo master still. 
Go, and since gifts so movo thoe, take this 
gom, 

Tho richest in tho Tartar's diadem. 

And hold tho giver as thou deomest fit.** 

“ Gifts ! ** cried tho friend. He took j and 
holding it 

High toward tho hoavens, as though to meet 
his star, 

Exclaim’d, ** This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar.” 

hcUjh Hunt. — liovii 1784, Died 1859. 


1404. — ^MAHMOUD. . 

There came a man, making his liasty moan 

Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his throne. 

And crying out — “ My sorrow is my right, 

And I will see tho Sultan, and to-night.” 

“ Sorrow,” said Mahmoud, ” is a rev croud 
thing: 

I recognise its right as king with king ; 

Speak on.** **A ffend has got into my 

house,** 

Exclaim’d tho staring man, ** and tortures us : 

Ono of thine officers; — he comes, tho ab- 
horr’dy 

And takes possession of my house, my board. 

My bed : — have two daughters and* a wife. 

And the wild viUaiu comes and makes mo 
mad with life.” i 


ho there now?” said Mahmoud. *‘No, 
he left 

Tho house when I did, of my wits bereft ; 

And laugh* d me down tho street because 1 
vow’d 

I’d bring the prince himself to hiy him in his 
shroud. 

I’m mad with want, I’m mad with misery. 

And Oh, thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries 
out for thee ! ” | 

Tho Sultan comforted tho man and said, I 

“Go homo, and I will send thee wine and j 
broiul 

(For ho was poor), and other comforts. Go ; 

And should tho 2;:rctch return lot Sultan 
Mahmoud know.” 

In two days’ time, with haggard eyes and 
board, 

And shaken voice, tho suitor rc-appeared, | 

And said, “ He’s come.” — Mahmoud said not I 
a word, 

But rose and took four slaves each with a 
sword, 

And went with tho voxt man. They roach 
tho place. 

And hoar a voice and soo a female face, 

That to tho window flutter’d in affn^ht. 

“ Go in,” said Mahmoud, “ and put out tho 
light ; 

But tell tho females first to leave tho room ; 

And when tho drunkard follow’S them, w'o 
como.” 

Tho man wont in. There was a cry, and 
hark ! 

A table foll.s, tho window is struck dark ; 

Forth rush tho breathloss women, and behind 
With ciirsos comos tho fiend in desperate 
mind. 

In vain : tho sabres soon cut short the strife. 

And chop tho shrieking wrotch, and drink his 
bloody life. 

“ Now light tho light,” tho Sultan cried aloud. 
*Twas done ; ho took it in his hand and bow'd 
Over the corpse, and look’d upon tho face ; 

’Then turn’d and knelt besido it in tho place. 

And said a imxycr, and from his lips there 
crept 

Some gentle words of pleasure, and ho wept. 

In reverent silouce the spectators wait, 

Then bring liim at his call both w’ino and 
meat ; 

And when ho had refresh’d his noble heart, 

Ho bode his host bo blest, and rose up to 
depart. 

Tho man amaz’d, all mildness now and tears. 

Fell at tho Sultan’s, feet with many prayers. 

And begg’d him to vouchsafe to tell his slavd. 
The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light : then when he saw the face, 
Why ho knelt down ; and lastly, how it was 
That fare so poor as his detain’d him in the 
place. 
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SUMMER MORNING. 


[John Clabx. 


The Snlton said, ^vith muoh humanity, 

** Since first 1 heard thee come, and hoard thy 
cry, 

1 could not rid me of a dread that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done, 
Must be some lord of mine, perhaps a lawless 
son. 

Whoe'er he was, I knew my task, but fear'd 
A father* 8 heart, in ease the worst appear'd. 
Eor this I had the light put out. But when 
I saw the face and found a stranger slain, 

I knelt and thank'd the sovereign arbiter. 
Whose work I had perform'd through pain 
and fear. 

And then I rose and was refresh’d with food, 
The first time sin<Jo thou <^..ui*8t and inarr’d’st 
my solituilo.” 

Laiifli JInnt. — Horn 1784, Dird 1859. 


1405.— TO THE GLOAVWORM. 

Tasteful illumination of the night, 

Bright scatter'd, tw’inkling star of spangled 
earth ! 

Hail to the namchjss colour’d dark find light, 
The witching nurse of thy illiiiiuned birth. 

In thy stiJ’ hour how dearly I delight 
To rest my weary bones, from labour free ; 

In lone spots, out of hearing, out of sight. 

To sigh day’s smother’d pains ; and pause on 
thee, 

Bedecking dangling brier and ivied tree. 

Or diamonds tipping on the grassy spear ; 

Thy pale-faced glimmering light I love to see, 
Gilding and glistering in the dewdrop near : 
O still-hour’s mate ! my easing heart sobs 
free, 

While tiny bents low bend with many an 
added tear. 

John Clare. — Born 1793, Died 1864. 


1406.--FROM “THE FATE OF AMY.” 

The flowers the sultry summer kills 
Spring’s milder suns restore ; 

But, innocence, that fickle charm, 

Blooms once, and blooms no more. 

The swains who loved no more admire, 
Their hearts no beauty warms; 

And maidens triumph in her fall 
That envied oxico her charms. 

Lost was that sweet simplicity ; 

Her eyes bright lustre fled ; 

And o’er her cheeks, where roses bloom’d, 
A sickly paleness spread. 

So fades the flower before its time, 

Where cankerworms assail ; 

So droops the bud upon its stem 
Beneath its sickly gale. 

John Ctare^^Bom 1793, Died 1864. 


1407.— WHAT IS LIFE? 

And what is Life P An hour-glass on the run, 
A mist retreating from the mon^g sun, 

A busy, bustling, still-ropeated dream. 

Its length ? A minute's pause, a moment’s 
thought. 

And Happiness P A bubble on the stream, 
That in the aob of seizing shrinks to nought. 

And what is Hope? The* pufliug gale of 
mom, 

That robs cacli flowret of its gem— -and 
dies ; 

A cobweb, hiding disappointment’s thorn, 
Which stings more keenly through the thin 
disguise. 

And what is Death P Is still the cause nn- 
found r 

That dark mysterious name of horrid sound P 
A long and lingering uloct) the weary crave. 
And Peace P SVhero can its happiness 
abound P 

No wliorc at all, save heaven and the grave. 

Then what is Life ? When stripp’d of its 
disguise, 

A thing to bo desired it cannot bo ; 

Since everything that moots our foolish eyes 
Gives proof sufliciont of its vanity. 

'Xis but a trial all must undergo, 

To teach unthankful mortal how to prize 
That hup])iness vain man’s doniod to know, 
Until he’s call’d to claim it in the skies. 

John Clare . — Bom 1793, Died 1864. 


•140S.— SUMMER MORNING. 

’Tis sweet to moot the morning breeze, 

Or list the giggling of tlie brook ; 

Or, stretch’d beneath the shade of trees, 
I?erusc and pause on nature’s book. 

When nature every sweet prepares 
To entertain our wish’d delay — 

The images wliich inomiug wears, 

The wakening charms of early day ! 

Now lot mo tread the meadow paths, 
Where glittering dew the ground illumes, 

As sprinkled o'er the withering swaths 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes. 

And hear the beetle sound his liom, 

And hear the skylark whistling nigh, 

Sprung from his bed of tufted com, 

A hailing minstrel in the sky. 

First sunbeam, calling night away 
To see how sweet thy summons seems ; 

Split by the willow’s wavy gray, 

And sweetly dancing on ^e streams. 



JOQK Cla.be.| 


TKB PBIMEOSE. 


[Seventh Pbezod.— 


How fine the Rpider*e wob is spun, 
Unnotic<>d to vulgar eyes ; 

Its silk thread gJittcring in the sun 
Art's bungling vanity defies. 

Koaming while the dewy fields 

’Neath their morning burthen lean, 

While its crop my searches shields, 

Sweet I scent the blossom’d bean. 

Making oft remarking stops ; 

Watching tiny nameless things 

Climb the grass’s spiry tops 
Ere they try their gauzy wings. 

Bo emerging into light. 

From the ignorant and vain 

Fearful genius takes her fiiglit, 

Skimming o’er the lowly plain. 

John Clare. — Born 1703, Died 1864. 


1409 .— the PBIMEOSE. 

A SONNET. 

Welcome, pale primrose I starting up between 

Dead matted loaves of ash and oak that 
strew 

The every lawn, the wood, and spinney 
through, 

’Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green ; 

How much thy presence beautifies the 
ground ! 

How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 

Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm 
side t 

And whore tliy fairy flowers in groups are 
found, 

The schoolboy roams onchantedly along. 

Plucking the fairest ^vith a rude delight : 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple 
song. 

To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ; 

O'oijoy’d to see the flowers that truly bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning spring. 

John Clare. — Born 1793, Died 1864. 


1410.— THE THRUSH’S NEST. 

A BONNET. 

Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
That overhung a molehill large and round, 

I heard from mom to mom a merry thmsh 
Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the 
sound 

With joy-— and oft an unintrading gnest, 

1 watch’d her secret toils from day to day ; 

How true she warp’d the mosa to form her 
nest. 

And modell’d it within with w<K»d and 
clay. 


And by and by, like beath*bella gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs as bright as 
flowers. 

Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue ; 
And there I witness’d, in the summer 
hours, 

A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 

John Clare. — Born 1793, Died 1864. 


1411.— FIRST-LOVE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

First-love will with the heart remain 
When its hop^S are all gone by ; 

As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die : 

And joy’s first dreams will haunt the mind 
With the shades 'mid which they sprung, 

As summer leaves the stoma behind 
On which spring’s blossoms hung. 

Mary, I dare not call thee dear. 

I’ve lost that right so long ; 

Yet once again I vex thine ear 
With memory’s idle song. 

I felt n pride to name thy name. 

But now that pride hath flown, 

And burning blushes sx>oak my shame, 

That thus I love thee on. 

How loth to part, how fond to moot. 

Had wo two used to be ; 

At sunset, with what eager foot 
I hasten’d unto theo ! 

Scarce nine days pass’d us ere wo met 
In spring, nay, wintry weather ; 

Now nine years’ suns have risen and sot. 
Nor found us once together. 

Thy face was so familiar grown, 

Thyself so often nigh, 

A moment’s memory when alone. 

Would bring theo in mine eye ; 

But now my very dreams forget 
That witching look to trace ; 

Though there thy beauty lingers yet. 

It wears a stranger’s face. 

When last that gentle cheek I prest. 

And heard theo feign adieu, 

I little thought that seeming jest 
Would prove a word so trae ! 

A fate like this hath oft befell 
Even loftier hopes than ours ; 

Spring bids full many buds to swell, 

That ne’er can grow to flowers. 

John Cla/re. — Bom 1793, Died 1864. 


1412.— DAWNINOS OF GENIUS. 

In those low paths which poverty snmunds, 
The rough rado ploughman, off bia fallow 
grounds 
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SCENES AND MUSINGS, 


[John Cijlrb. 


(That necessary tool of wealth and pride), 
IVhile moil’d and sweating, by some pasture’s 
side, * 

Will often stoop, inquisitive to trace 
The opening beauties of a daisy's face ; 

Oft will he witness, with admiring eyes. 

The brook’s sweet dimples o’er the pebbles 
rise ; 

And often bent, as o’er some magic spell. 
He’ll pause and pick his shaped stone and 
shell : 

Kapturcs the while his inward powers inflame. 
And joys delight him which he cannot name ; 

'• Ideas picture pleasing 'v'iews to mind. 

For which liis language can no utterance 
find; ^ 

Increasing beauties, freshening on his sight. 
Unfold now charms, and witness more de- 
light ; 

So whilo the present please, the past decay. 
And in each other, losing, melt away. 

Thus pausing wild on all he siiunters by. 

He feels enraptured, tliough lie knows not 
why ; 

And hums and mutters o’er his joys in vain. 
And dwells on something which ho can’t 
explain. 

The bursts of thought with which his soul ’s 
perifiex’d 

Are bred one moment, and are gone the 
next ; 

Yet still the heart will kindling sparks re- 
tain. 

And thoughts will rise, and Fancy strive 
again. 

So have I mark’d the dying (unber’s light, 
When on the hearth it fainted from my 
sight, 

Witli glimmering glow oft redden up again. 
And sparks crack brightening into life in 
vain ; 

Still lingering out its kindling hopo to rise. 
Till faint, and fainting, the last twinkle dies. 

Dim bums the soul, and throbs the flutter- 
ing heart, 

Its painful pleasing feelings to impart ; 

Till by successless sallies wearied quite. 

The memory fails,- and Fancy takes her 
flight : 

The wick, confined within its socket, dies, 
Borne down and smother’d in a thousand 
sighs. 

John Clare. — Born 1793, Vied 1864. 


1413 .— SCENES AND MtJSINGS OF THE 
PEASANT POET. 

Each opening season, and each opening 
scene. 

On his wild view still teem’d with fresh 
delight ; 

E’en winter’s storms to him have welcome 
been. 


That brought him comfort in its long dark 
night, 

As joyful Ustoning, while the fire burnt 
bright, 

Some neighbouring labourer’s auperstitious 
tale. 

How “ Jack-a-lantem,” with his wisp 
alight, 

To drown a 'nightod traveller once did foil, 
Ho knowing well the brook that whimper’d 
down the vale. 

And talcs of fairy-land ho loved to hear. 
Those mites of human forms, like skimming 
bees, 

That fly and flirt about but overywhoro ; 
Tlio mystic tribes of niglit’s uunorving 
breeze, 

That through a lock-hole oven creep with 
case : 

The freaks and stories of this elfin crew, 

Ah ! Lubin glorie<l in such tilings as tlieso ; 
How they rewarded industry ho knew. 

And how the restless slut was pinoh^d black 
and blue. 

How ancient dames a fairy's anger fear’d, 
From gossip's stories Lubin often heard ; 
How they on every night the hearthstone 
clear’d, 

And, ’gainst their visits, all tilings neat 
I>reparod, 

As fays nought more than cloonlinoss re- 
gard ; 

When ill the morn they never foil’d to 
share 

Or gold or silver as their meet reward, 
Dropt in the water superstition’s care, 

To make the charm succeed, had cautious 
Xdaced there. 

And thousands such the village keeps 
alive ; 

Beings that people snperstitious earth, 

That e’er in rural inaniHirs will survive, 

As long as wild rusticity has birth 
To spread their wonders round the cottage- 
hearth. 

On Lubin’s mind those deeply wojfqr im- 
press’d ; / 

Oft fear forbade to share his jsr' jour's 
mirth ; / 

And long each tale, by fancy n(| dress’d. 
Brought fairies in his dreams, an /roke his 
infant rest. \ 

Ho had his dreads and fears, and scaroe 
could pass 

A churchyard’s dreary mounds at silent 
night. 

But footsteps trampled through the rostUng 
grass, 

And ghosts ’hind grave-stones stpod in 
sheets of white ; v . 

Dread monsters fancy moulded on his 
• sight ; 
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Soft inronld ho stop lest they hie tread 
should hoar, 

, And creep and creep till past his wild 
affright ; 

Then on wind’s wings would rally, as it 
wore, 

So swift the wild retreat of childhood’s 
fancied fear. 

And when fear loft him, on his corner-seat 

Much would ho chattor o’er each dreadful 
talc ; 

Toll how ho heard tho sound of ’preaching 
feet, 

And warriors jingling in their coats of 
mail ; 

And lumping knocks as ono would thump a 
flail ; 

Of spirits conjured in tho charnel floor ; 

And many a mournful shriek and hapless 
wail, 

Where maids, self-murdor’d, their false 
loves deplore ; 

And from that time would vow to tramp on 
nights no more. 

O I who can speak his joys when spring’s 
young morn, 

From wood and pasture, open’d on his 
view I 

When tender green buds blush upon tho 
thorn, 

And tho first primrose dips its loaves in 
dew : 

Each varied charm how joy’d would ho 
pursue, 

Tempted to trace their beauties through 
tho day ; 

Grey-girdled eve and mom of rosy hue 

Have both behold him on his lonely way. 

Far, far remote from boys, and their un- 
ploasing play. 

Sequester’d nature was his heart’s delight ; 

Him would she load through wood and 
lonely plain, 

Searching tho pooty from the rushy dike ; 

And while tho thrush sang her long-silenced 
strain, 

Ho thought it sweet, and mock’d it o’er 
again ; 

And while ho pluck’d the primrose in its 
pride, 

He ponder'd o’er its bloom ’tween joy and 
pain ; 

And a rude sonnet in its praise ho tried, 

Whore nature’s simple way tho aid of art 
supplied. 

Tho freshen’d landscapes round his routes 
unfurl’d, 

The fine-tinged olouda above, tho woods 
below, 

Each met his eye a new-revealing world, 

Delighting more as more he leam’d to 
know ; 

Each journey sweeter, musing to and fio. 


Surrounded thus, not Paradise more sweet ; 
Enthusiasm made lus soul to glow ; 

His heart with wild scnsatiozfs used to 
boat ; 

As nature seemly sang, his mutterings would 
repeat. 

Upon a molehill qft he dropt him down, 

To take a prospect of tho circling scene, 
Marking how much the cottage roof's 
thatch brown 

Did add its beauty to the budding green 
Of sheltering trees it humbly peep’d be- 
tween ; 

Tho stone-rook’d waggon with its rumbling * 
sound ; o 

The windmill’s swooping sails at distance 
seen ; 

And every form that crowds the circling 
round, 

Where the sky, stooping, seems to kiss tho 
mooting ground. 

And dear to him the rural sports of May, 
When each cot-throshold mounts its hailing 
bough. 

And ruddy milkmaids weave their garlands 

gay, 

Upon tho green to crown tho oarligst cow ; 
When mirth and pleasure wear a joyful 
brow ; 

And join tho tumult with unbounded glee, 

Tho humble tenants of the pail and plough : 

Ho loved “ old sports,” by them revived, to 
see. 

But never carod to join in their rude revelry. 

O’er brook-banks stretching, on the pasture- 
sward 

Ho gazod, far distant from tho jocund 
crow ; 

’Twas but their feats that eflaim’d a slight 
regard ; 

’Twas lus — his pastimes lonely to pursue — 
Wild blossoms creeping in the grass to 
view, 

Scarce peeping up the tiny bent as high, 
Betingod with glossy yellow, rod or blue. 
Unnamed, unnoticed but by Lubin’a eye, 

That like low genius sprang, to bloom their 
day and die. 

O ! who can tell the sweets of May-day’s 
mom, 

To waken rapture in a feeling mind ; 

When tho gilt east unveils her dappled 
dawn, 

And the gay woodlark has its nest re- 
sign’d. 

As slow tho sun creeps up tho hill behind ; 
Mom reddening round, and daylight’s spot- 
less hue,' 

As seemingly with rose and lily lined ; 

While all the prospect round beams fair to 
view, 

Like a sweet opening flower mth its unsullied 
dew. 
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Ahi often brushing through the dripping 
grass, 

Has he been seen to catch this early 
charm, 

Listening the “ love-song ’* of the healthy 
lass 

Passing with milk-pail on her well-tum’d 
arm ; 

Or meeting objects from the rousing 
farm — 

The jingling plough-teams driving down the 
steep, 

Waggon and cart ; and shepherd-dogs* 
alarm, 

* Paising the bleatings of unfolding sheep, 

As o’er the mountain top tbf red sun *gius to 
peep. 

Nor could the day’s decline escaxio his 
gaze ; 

He loved the closing as the rising day, 

And oft would stand to catch the setting 
rays, 

Whoso last beams stoic not unperceivod 
away ; 

When, hesitating like a stag at bay, 

The bright unwearied sun seem’d loath to 
drop, 

Till chaos* night-hounds hurried him away, 
And drcR'c him headlong from the mountain 
top, 

And shut the lovely scene, and bade all nature 
stop. 

With contemidation’s stores his mind to 
fill, 

O doubly happy would ho roam as tlion, 
When the, blue eve crept deeper round the 
hill, 

While the coy rabbit ventured from his 
den, 

And weary labour sought his rest again ; 
Lone wanderings led him haply by the 
stream, 

Where unperceivod ho ’joy'd his hours at 
will, 

Musing the cricket twittering o’er its 
dream, 

Or watching o’er the brook the moonlight’s 
dancing beam. 

And here the rural muse might aptly say, 
As sober evening sweetly silea along. 

How she has chased black ignorance away, 
And warm’d his artless soul with feelings 
strong, 

To teach his reed to warble forth a song ; 
And how it echoed on the oven-gale. 

All by the brook the pasture-flowers 
among : 

But ah ! such trifles are of no avail — 

There ’s few to notice him, or hear his simple 
tale. 

O Poverty ! thy frowns were early dealt 
O’er him who mourn’d thee, not by fancy 
led 


To whine and wail o’er woes he never felt, 

Staining his rhymes with tears he never 

sh^, 

And heaving sighs a mock song only bred : 

Alas 1 he knew too much of every pain 

That shower’d full thick on his unshelter’d 
head ; 

And as his tears and sighs did erst com- 
plain. 

His numbers took it up, and wept it o’er 
again. 

John Clare. — Horn 1793, Died 1864. 


1414.— THE THEATRE.— BY THE REV. 

G. C. [CKA13BE.] 

*Tis sweet to view, from half-past five to six. 
Our long wax candles, with short cotton 
wicks, 

Touch’d by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 
Start into light, and make the lighter start : 
To SCO rod Phoebus through the gallery pane 
Tinge with liis beam the beams of Drury 
Lane, 

While gradual parties fill our widen’d pit. 

And gape, and gaze, and wonder, ere they 
sit. * * 

What various swains our motley. ' . alls con- 
tain ! 

Fashion from Moorfiolds, honour from Chick 
Lane ; 

Bankers from Paper Buildings here resort, 
Bankrupts from Golden Square and Riches 
Court ; 

From the Hay market canting rogues in grain. 
Gulls from the Poultry, sots from Water 
Lano ; 

The lottery cormorant, the auction shark. 

The full-price master, and the half-price 
clerk ; 

Boys who long linger at the gallery door. 

With pence twice five, they want but two- 
pence more. 

Till some Samaritan the twopence spares, 

And sends them jumping up the gollory 
stairs. 

Critics wo boast who ne’er their malico baulk 
But talk their minds, we wish they’d min 
their talk ; 

Big worded bullies, who by quarrels live, 

Who give the lie, and tell the lie they give ; 
Jews from St. Mary Axe, for jobs so wary, 
That for old clothes they’d oven axe St. 
Mary ; 

And bucks with pockets empty as their pate, 
Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait ; 

Who oft, when we our house lock up, carouse 
With tippling tipstaves in a lock-up house. 

Yet hero, as elsewhere, chance can joy 
bestow, 

Where scowling fortune seem’d to threaten 
woo. 

John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire ; 
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But when John Dwyer listed in the Bluqs, 
Emanuel Jennings polish'd Stubbs’s shoes. 
Emanuel Jennings brought his youngest boy 
Up as a com cutter — a safe employ ; 

In Holywell Street, St. Panoraa, he was bred 
(At number twenty-seven, it is said), 

Facing the pump, and near the Granby’s 
Hoad. 

Ho would have bound him to some shop in 
town, 

But with a premium ho could not come 
down : 

Pat was the urchin’s name, a red- hair’d 
youth, 

Fonder of purl and skittle-grounds than 
truth. 

Silence, ye gods ! to keep your tongues in 
awe, 

The muse sliall tell an accident she saw. 

Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat ; 

But, leaning forward, JonuingH lost his hat ; 
Down from the gallc‘ry the beaver flew. 

And spurn’d the one, to settle in the two. 

How shall ho act ? Pay at the gallery door 
Two shilliiigs for what coat when now but 
four •• 

Or till half price, to save his shilling, wait, 
And gain his hat again at half-past eight ? 
Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullins whispers, “ Take my handkor- 
ohiof.” 

“Thank you;’* cries Pat, “but one won’t 
make a lino.’’ 

“ Take mine,” cried Wilson. “ And,” cried 
Stokes, “ take mine.” 

A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties, 

W hero* Spitalfiolds witli real India vies. 

Dike Iris’ bow, down darts tlio painted hue, 
Starr’d, striped, and spotted, yellow, rod, and 
blue, 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin now. 

George Green bel<iw, with palpitating hand, 
Loops the last ’knrcliief to the beaver's band ; 
Upsoars the prize ; the youth, with joy un- 
foign’d, 

Hogain’d the felt, and felt what ho regain’d. 
While to the applauding galleries grateful 
Pat 

Made a low how, and touch’d the ransom’d 
hat. * # 


1415.— THE BABY’S DEBUT.— BY W. W. 
[WORDSWORTH.] 

My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight 011 New Year’s Day; 

So in Kate WiLson’s shop 
Papa (ho ’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought mo, last week, a doll of wax, 

And brother Jack a top. 


Jack *B in the pouts, and this it is, 

He thinks mine came to more than his. 
So to my drawer he goes, 

Takes out the doll, and, oh my stars I 
He pokes her head between the bars, 
And melts off half her nose ! 

Quite cross, a bit of string I beg. 

And tie it to his peg-top’s peg, 

And bang, with might and main. 

Its head against the parlour door : 

Off flies the head, and liits the floor, 

, And breaks a window-pane. 

This made him cry with rage and spite ; 
Well, lot him cry, it servos him right. 

A pretty thing/ forsooth I 
If ho ’s to molt, all scalding hot. 

Half my doll’s nose, and I am not 
To draw his peg-top’s tooth ! 

Aunt Hannah hoard the ^yindow break, 
And cried, “ O naughty Nancy Lake, 
Thus to distress your aunt : 

No Drury Lane for you to-day ! ” 

And while paim said, “ Pooh, she may ! ” 
Mamma said, “ No, she shan’t ! ” 

Well, after many a sad reproach. 

They got into a hackney coach, 

And trotted down the street. 

I saw them go : one horse was blind ; 
The tails of both hung down behind ; 
’rhoir shoes wore on their foot. 

The chaise in which poor brother Bill 
Used to be drawn to Pontoiivillo, 

Stood in the lumber room : 

I wiped the dust from off the top, 

While Molly mopp’d it with a mop, 

And brush’d it with a broom. 

My uncle's porter, Samuel Hughes, 

Came in at six to black the shoes 
(I always talk to Sam) : 

So what does lie, but takes and drags 
Me in tlio chaise along the flags, 

And leaves mo whore I am. 

My father’s walls are made of brick, 

But not so tall, and not so thick 
As those ; and, goodness mo ! 

My father’s beams are made of wood, 
But never, never half so good 
As these that now 1 sec. 

What a large floor ! ’tis like a town ! 

The carpet, when they lay it down, 
Won’t hide it. I’ll bo bound : 

And there ’s n row of lamps ; my eye ! 
How they do blaze ! I wonder why 
They keep them on the ground. 

At first I caught hold of the wing, 

And kept away ; but Mr. Tbing- 
Umbob, the prompter man, 

Gave with his hand my chaise a shove, 
And said, “ Go on, my pretty love ; 
Speak to ’em, little Nan. 


James and Horace Smith, — About 1812. 
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Tou’ve only got to curtsey, whisp- 
er, hold your chin up. laugh and lisp, 

And then you’re sure to take : 

Fve known the day when brats not quite 
Thirteen got fifty pounds a night. 

Then why not Nancy Lake ? ’* 

But whilo I’m ‘speaking, where *s papa ? 

And where 's my aunt ? and where ’s mamma ? 

Where ’s Jack ? Oh, there they sit ! 

They smile, they nod ; I’ll go. iny ways, 

And order round poor Billy’s chaise. 

To join them in the pit. 

And now, good gentlofol?:s, I go 
To join mamma, and see the sliow ; 

So, bidding you adieu, ^ 

I curtsey, like a pretty miss, 

And if you’ll blow to me a kiss. 

I’ll blow a kiss to you. 

James and Horace SmSth. — About 1812. 


I4r6.— A TALE OF DTtURY LANE.— BY 
W. S. [SCOTT.] 

# * « * 

As choosy which, by heavenly doom, 

Had slept in cvorlajiting gloom, 

Started with terror and surprise, 

When light first flash’d upon her eyes : 

So London’s soift in nightcap woke, 

In bedgown woke her dames, 

For shouts were hoard ’mid fire and smoko. 
And twice ten hundred voico.s spoke, 

“ The playhouse is in flames.” 

And lo ! where Cutlierino Street extends, 

A fiery tale its lustre lends 
To every window-pane ; 

Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 

And Barbican, moth-eaten fort. 

And Covont Garden kennels sport, 

A bright ensanguined drain ; 

Meux’s new brewhouso shows the light, 
Bowland Hill’s chapel, and the height 
Where patent shot they sell : 

The Tennis Court, so fair and tall. 

Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’ Hall, 

The Ticket Porters’ house of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 

Wright’s shrimp and oyster shop withal, 

And Richardson’s hotel. 

Nor these alone, but for and wide, 

Across the Thames’s gleaming tide. 

To distant fields the blaze was borne ; 

And daisy white and hoary thorn, 

In borrow’d lustre seem’d to sham 
The rose or red sweet Wil-li-am- 
To those who on the hills around 
Beheld the flames from Drury’s mound, 

As from a lofty filtar rise, 

It seem’d that nations did cohsinre, 

To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice ! 


The summon’d firemen woke at coll, 

And hied them to their stations all. 

Starting from short and broken snooso. 
Each sought his ponderous hobnail’d shoes ; 
But first his worsted hosen plied, 

Plush breeches next in crimson dyed. 

His nether bulk embraced ; 

Then jacket thick of red or blue, 

Whoso massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crow, 

In tin or copper traced. 

The engines thunder’d through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 

And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along tlio pavement paced. * * 

E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 

For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed ; 
Without, within, in hideous show, 

Devouring flames resistless glow. 

And blazing rafters downward go, 

And never halloo “ Heads below ! ” 

Nor notice give at all : 

Tlio firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, 

For fear the roof should fall. 

Back, Robins, back ! Crump, stand aloof ! 

Whitford, keep near the widls ! 

Huggins, regard your own behoof. 

For, lo ! the blazing rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls ! 


/ 


An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 

And o’er the ruins volumed smoko, 

Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 

Conceal’d them from the astonish’d crowd. 
At length the mist awhile was elo.ar’d. 
When lo ! amid the wreck uproar* d. 
Gradual a moving head appear’d. 

And Eagle firemen know 
’Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered, 

Tlie foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woo, 

A Muggins to the rescue, ho ! ” 

And pour’d the hissing tide : 

Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 

And strove and struggled all in vain, 

For rallying but to fall again, 

Ho totter’d, sunk, and died ! 

Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succour ono they loved so well ? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on ^ro) 

His brother chief to save ; 

But ah ! his rcckles.s generous ire 
Served but to share his grave ! 

’Mid blazing beams and scalding streams. 
Through fire and smoko ho dauntless broke, 
Whore Muggins broke before. 

But sulphury stench and boiling drench 
Destroying sight, o’erwhelm’d him quite ; 

He sunk to rise no more. ' 

Still o’er his head, while Fate he braved, 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; 

“ Whitford and Mitfo:^ ply your pumps ; . 
Yot^ Clutterbuok, come, sixr your stumps ; 
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Why are you in suoh doleful dumps ? 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps ! 

What are they fear’d on? fools — ’od rot 

f »» 

em ; 

Were the last words of Higginbottom. * * 
James anti Horace Smith,— About 1812. 


1417.— THE UPAS IN MABYBONE LANE. 

A tree grew in Java, whose pestilent rind 
A venom distill’d of the deadliest kind ; 

The Dutch sent their felons its juices to 
draw, 

And who return’d safe, pleaded pardon by 
law. 

Face-muffled, the culprits crept into the vale, 
Advancing from windward to 'scape the death- 
gale; 

How few the reward of their victory earn’d ! 
For ninety-nine perish’d for one who re- 
turn’d. 

Britannia this Upas-tree bought of Mynheer, 
Bomoved it through Holland, and planted it 
here ; 

*Tis now a stock-plant of the genus wolfs- 
bane, 

And one of them blossoms in Marybone Lane. 

The house that surrounds it stands first in the 
row, 

Two doors at right angles swing open below ; 
And the children of misery daily steal in, 

And the poison they draw they denominate 
Oin. 

There enter the prude, and the reprobate 
boy. 

The mother of grief, and the daughter of joy. 
The serving-maid slim, and the sorving-mau 
stout. 

They quickly steal in, and they slowly reel 
out. 

Surcharged with the venom, some walk forth 
erect, 

Apparently baffling its deadly effect ; 

But, sooner or later, the reckoning arrives. 
And ninety-nine perish for one who survives. 

They cautious advance with slouch’d bonnet 
and hat, 

They enter at this door, they go out at that ; 
Some bear off their burden with riotous glee. 
But most sink in sleep at the foot of the tree. 

Tax, Chancellor Yon, the Batavian to thwart. 
This compound of crime at a sovereign a 
quart; 

Lot gin fetch per bottle the price of cham- 
pagne. 

And hew down the Upas in Marybone Lane. 

James Smith, — Bom 1776, Died 1889. 
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1418.— ADDBESS TO THE MUMMY IN 
BELZONI’S EXHIBITION. 

And thou hast walk’d about (how strange a 
story !) 

In Thebes’ streets three thousand years 
ago. 

When the Memnoninm was in all its glory. 

And time had not l^egan to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous ! 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted 
dumby ; 

Thou hast a tongue, come, lot us hear its 
tune ; . 

Thou’rt standing <$h thy legs above ground, 
mummy I 

Bevisiting the glimpses of the moon. 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures. 
But with thy bones and fiesh, and limbs and 
features. 

Toll us — for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should wo assign the Sphmx’s 
fame P 

Was Cheops or Cephrenos architect 

Of either pyramid that bears his name P 
Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer P 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as 3ung by 
Homer P 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade — 
Then say, what secret melody was hidden 
In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise 
play’d P 

Perhaps thou wert a priest — if so, my 
struggles 

Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its 
juggles. 

Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat. 
Has hob-a-nobb’d with Pharaoh^ glass to 
glass; 

Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doff’d thine own to let Queen Dido 
pass. 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm’d. 
Has any Bomon soldier maul’d and 
knuckled, 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and em- 
balm’d, 

Ere Bomulus and Bemus had been suckled t 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou conldst develop, if that wither’d 
tong^ue 

Might tdl US what those sightleBs orbs have 
seen, 

How the world look’d when it was fresh and 
young, 

And the great dduge still had left it green; 
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Or was it then so old, that history’s pagres 

Contain’d no record of its early ages ? 

Still silent, incoxnninnicatiTe elf ! 

Art sworn to secrecy P then keep thy yows ; 

But prithee tell us something of thyself ; 
Itevoal the sooretB of thy prison-house ; 

•Since in the world of spirits thou hast slum- 

ber’d, 

What hast thou seen — what strange ad- 
ventures number'd ? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 
We have, above ground, seen some strange 
mutations ; 

The Boman empire has b^nn and ended, 

New worlds have risen — we have lost old 
nations. 

And countless kings have into dust been 
humbled, 

Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has 
crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cam- 
bysos, 

March’d armies o'er thy tomb with thundering 
tread, 

O’ertlcrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pyramids with fear and 
wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 

If the tomb’s secrets may not be confess’d. 
The nature of thy private life unfold : 

A heart has throbb’d beneath that leathern 
breast. 

And tears adown that dusky check have 
roll’d : 

Have children climb’d those knees, and kiss’d 
that face ? 

What was thy name and station, ago and 
race ? 

Statue of flesh — ^immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 

Posthumous man, who quit’st thy narrow 
bod. 

And stondost undccay’d within our pre- 
sence. 

Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment 
morning. 

When the great trump shall thrill thee with 
its warning. 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever P 

Oh, let us keep the soul embalm’d and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must 
sever. 

Although corruption may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 

Horace Smith, — Bom 1779, Died 1849. 


1419.— HYMN TO THE FLOWEBS. 

Day-stars ! that ope your eyes with mom to 
twinkle 

From* rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation. 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation ! 

Ye matin worshippers ! who bonding lowly 
Before the uprisen sun — God’s lidless eye*— 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high ! 

Ye bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tessollato. 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create ! 

’Neath cloister’d boughs, each floral bell that 
Bwiugoth 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes sabbath in the fields, and over ringeth 
A call to prayer. 

Not to the domes whore crumbling arch and 
column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 

But to that fane, most catholic and solemn. 
Which God hath plann’d ; 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whoso quenchless lamps the sun and moon 
supply — 

Its choir the winds and waves, its organ 
thunder. 

Its dome the sky. 

There — as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or, stretch’d upon 
the sod, 

Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God — 

Your voiceless lips, O Flowers, are living 
preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fanoy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 

Floral Apostles ! that in dewy splendour 
“ Weep without woo, and blush without a 
crime,” 

O may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender 
Your loro sublime ! 

“ Thou wort not, Solomon ! in all thy glory, 
Array’d,” the lilies cry, “in robes like 
ours ; 

How vain your grandeur ! Ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers ! ” 

In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly 
Artist ! 

With which thou pointest Nature’s wide- 
spread hall, 

What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
• Of love to alL 
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Not useless are ye, Flowers! though made 
for pleasure : 

Blooming o*or field and wave, by day and 
night, 

* Prom every source your sanction bids me 
treasure 

Harmless delight. 

Ephemeral sages ! what instructors hbary 
Por such a world of thought could famish 
scope P 

Each fading cal3rz a memento mori. 

Yet fount of hope. 

Posthumous glories ! angel-like collection ! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in 
earth, 

Ye are to pie a typo of resurrection, 

And second birth. 

Were I, O God, in ohurchless lands remaining. 
Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
Hy soul would find, in fiowors of thy ordaining. 
Priests, sermons, shrines ! 

Horace Smith. — Bom 1779, Vied 1849. 


His silver beard, o*er a bosom spread 
Unvex’il by life’s commotion, 
like a yearly lengthening snow-drift shed 
On the calm of a frozen ocean. 

Still o’er him Oblivion’s waters lay, 

Though the stream of life kept flowing ; 
When they spoke 9f our king, ’twas but to 
say 

The old man’s strength was going. , 

At intervals thus the waves disgorge. 

By weakness rent asunder, 

A piece of the wreck of the Eoyal George, 

To the people’s ^ity and wonder. 

Ho is gone at lengrth — ^he is laid in the dust. 
Death’s hand his slumbers breaking ; 

Por the coffin’d sleep of the good and just 
Is a sure and blissful waking. 

His people’s heart is his funeral turn ; 

And should sculptiurod stone be denied him. 
There will his name be found, when in turn 
We lay our heads beside him. 

Horace Smith. — Bom 1779, Vied 1849. 


1420.— ON THE DEATH OP GEORGE III. 

WBXTTEN UNDER WINDSOR TERRACE. 

I saw him last on this terrace proud. 

Walking in health and gladness, 

Begirt vdth his court ; and in all the crowd 
Not a single look of sadness. 

Bright was the sun, the leaves wore green — 
Blithely the birds were singing ; 

The cymbals replied to the tambourine. 

And the bells were merri^ ringing. 

I have stood with the crowd beside his bier, 
When not a word was spoken — 

When every eye was dim with a tear. 

And the silence by sobs was broken. 

1 have hoard the earth on his coffin pour 
To the muffled drums, deep rolling, 

While the minute gun, with its solemn roar. 
Drown’d the death-bells’ tolling. 

The time — since he walk’d in his glory thus. 
To the grave till I saw him carried — 

Was an ago of. the mightiest change to us, 
But to him a night unvaried. 

A daughter beloved, a queen, a son. 

And a son’s sole child, have perish’d ; 

And sad was each heart, save only the one 
By which they wwe fondest cherish’d ; 

Por his eyes were seal’d and his mind was 
dark, 

And he sat in his age’s lateness— 

, 'like a vision throned, as a solemn mark 
Of the frailty of human gre^ess ; 


1421.— TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 

Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 

Whose happy homo is on our earth ? 

Does human blood with life imbue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blue. 
That stray along that forehead fair. 

Lost ’mid a,gleam of golden hair P 
Oh ! can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doom’d to death ; 
Those features to the grave bo sent 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ; 

Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 
A phantom of a blessM dream P 
A human shape I feel thou art — 

I feel it at my beating heart, 

Those tremors both of soul and sonse 
Awoke by infant innocence 1 
Though dear the forms by Fancy wove. 
Wo love them with a transient love ; 
Thoughts from the living world intrude 
Even on her deepest solitude : 

But, lovely child I thy magic stole 
At once into my inmost soul, 

With feelings as thy beauty fair, 

And left no other vision there. 

To me thy parents are unknown ; 

Glad would they be their child to own ! 
And well they must have loved before. 

If since tby birth they loved not more. 
Thou art a branch of noble stem, 

And, seeing thee, I figure them. 

What many a childless one would, give, 

If thou in their still home wonldst Uye I 
Though in thy face no family line ' 

Might sweetly say, Hiis babe is mine 1 ' 
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In time thou wouldst bocome the same 
As their own child,— ^all but the name. 

How happy must thy parents bo 
Who daily live in sight of thee ! 

Whose hearts no greater pleasure seek 
Than see thee smile, and hear thee speoJr, 
And feel all natural griefs beguiled 
By thee, their fond, their duteous child, 
l^at joy must in their souls have stirr’d 
When thy first broken words wore heard — 
Words, that, inspired by heaven, express’d 
The transports dancing in thy breast ! 

And for thy smile ! — thy lip, cheek, brow, 

• Even while 1 gaze, are kindling now. 

1 call’d thee duteous ; a|p I wrong P 
No ! truth, I feel, is in my song : 

Duteous, thy heart's still beatings move 
To God, to nature, and to love ! 

To God ! — for thou, a harmless child. 

Hast kept his temple undefiled : 

To nature ! — ^for thy tears and sighs 
Obey alone her mysteries : 

To love ! — ^for fiends of hate might see 
Thou dwell’ st in love, and love in thoo. 
What wonder then, though in thy dreams 
Thy face with mystic meaning beams P 
Oh! t>at my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstasy ! 
That ligfit of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years ; 
Thou smilest as if thy soul were soaring 
To heaven, and heaven’s God adoring. 

And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye P 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on, than an infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim, 

The glory of the seraphim ? 

But now thy changing smiles expresh 
Intelligible happiness. 

I feel my soul thy soul partake. 

What grief ! if thou wouldst now awake ! 
With infants happy as thyself 
I see thee bound, a playful elf ; 

I see thou art a darling child, 

Among thy playmates bold and wild ; 

They love thee well ; thou art the queen 
Of all their sports, in bower or green ; 

And if thou livest to woman’s height, 

In thee will friendship, love, delight. 

And live thou surely must ; thy life 
Is far too spiritual for the strife 
Of mortal pain ; nor could disease 
Eind heart to prey on smiles like these. 

Oh ! thou wilt bo on ang^ bright — 

To those thou lovest, a saving light— 

The staff of ago, the help sublime 
Of erring youth, and stubborn prime ; 

And when thou goe&t to heaven again. 

Thy vanishing be like the strain 
Of airy harp — so soft the tone 
The ear scarce knows when it is gone ! 

Thrice blessM ho whose stars design 
His pure spirit to lean on thine, 

And watchful share, for days and years. 
Thy sorrows, joys, fdghs, smiles, and tears I 


For good and guiltless as thou art. 

Some transient griefs wOl touch thy heart-— 
Griefs that along thy alter’d face 
WOl breathe a more subduing grace 
Than even those looks of joy that lie 
On the soft cheek of infanoy. 

Though looks, God knows, are cradled there. 
That guilt might cleanse, or soothe despair. 

Oh ! vision fair ! that I could bo 
Again as young, as pure, as thee ! 

Vain -wish! the rainbow’s radiant form 
May view, but cannot brave, the storm ; 

Years can bedim the gorgeous dyes 
That paint the bird of Paradise ; 

And years, so Fate hath order’d, roll 
Clouds o’er the summer of the soul. 

Yet, sometimes, sudden sights of grace, 

Such as the gladness of thy face, 

O siiilesR babe, by God are given 
To charm the wanderer back to heaven. 

No common impulse hath mo led 
To this green spot, thy quiet bod, 

Where, by mere gladness overcome, 

In sleep thou dreamest of thy home. 

When to the lake I would have gone, 

A wondrous beauty drew me on — 

Such beauty ns the spirit sees 
In glittering fields and moveless trees. 

After a warm and silent shower 
Ere falls on earth the twilight hour. 

What led mo hither, all can say 
Who, knowing God, his will obey. 

Thy slumbers now cannot bo long ; 

Thy little dreams become too strong 
For sleep — ^too like realities ; 

Soon shall I see those hidden eyes. 

Thou wakest, and starting from the ground. 
In dear amazement look’st around , 

Like one who, little given to roam, 

Wonders to find herself from homo ! 

But when a stranger meets thy view, 

Glistens thine eye with wilder hue. 

A moment’s thought who I may bo, 

Blends with thy smiles of courtesy. 

Fair was that face as break of dawn, 

When o’er its beauty sleep was drawn. 

Like a thin veil that half conceal’d 
The light of soul, and half reveal’d. 

While thy hush’d heart with visions wrought. 
Each trembling cydash moved with thought; 
And things wo dream, but ne’er cAn speak, 
Like clouds came fioating o’er thy cheek — 
Such Bummor-cloud^ as travel light, 

When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright- 
ly thou awokest ; then to thino eye 
Thy whole heart leapt in ecstasy ! 

And lovely is that heart of thine. 

Or sure those eyes could never shine 
With such a wild, yet bashful glee. 

Gay, half-o’ercome timidity ! 

Nature has breathed into thy face 
A spirit of nneonsoious grace — 

A spirit that lies never ^1, 

And makes thee joyous ’gainst thy will : 

As sometimes o’er a deeping lake 
Soft%irs a gentle ripplixig make, 
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Till, ore wo know, the strangers fly, 

And water blends again with sky 
0 happy sprite ! didst thou but know 
What pleasures through my being flow 
From thy soft eyes I a holier foelkg 
From their blue light could ne’er be stealing ; 
But thou wouldst be more loth to part, 

And give me more of that glad heart. 

Oh ! gone thou art ! and bearest hence 
The glory of thy innocence. 

But with deep joy I breathe the air 
That kiss’d thy cheek, and fann’d thy hair, 
And feel, though fate our lives must sever, 
Yet shall thy imago live for over ! 

John IVilson, — Bom 1788, Vied 1854. 


1422 .— THE SABBATH-DAY, 

When by God’s inward light, a happy child, 

I walk’d in joy, as in the open air, 

It seem’d to my young thought the Sabbath 
smUod 

With glory and with love. So still, so fair. 

The heavens look’d over on that hallow’d 
mom, 

That, without aid of memory, something 
there 

Had suroly told mo of its glad return. 

How did my little heart at evoning burn, 

When, fondly soated on my father’s knee, 

Taught by the lip of love, I breathed the 
prayer, 

Worm from the fount of infant piety ! 

Much is my spirit changed ; for years have 
brought 

Intenser feeling and expanded thought ; 

—Yet, must I envy every child I sco ! 

John Wihon. — Bom 1788, Vit'd 1851. 


1423 .— LINES WHITTEN IN A LONELY 
BURIAL-GROUND IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. 

How mournfully this burial-ground 
Sleeps ’mid old Ocean’s solemn sound, 

Who rolls bis bright and sunny waves 
All-round those deaf and silent graves ! 

The cold wan light that glimmers hero. 

The sickly wild flowers may not cheer ; 

If here, with solitary hum, 

The wandering mountain-bee doth come, 

’Mid the pale blossoms short his stay, 

To brighter leaves he booms away. 

The sea-bird, with a wailing sound, 

Alighteth softly on a mound. 

And, like an image, sitting there 
For hours amid the doleful air, 

Seemeth to tell of some dim union. 

Some wfld and mystical oommunion, 

^ Comecting wi^h his parent sea 
^This lonesome stoneless cemetery. 


This may not be the burial-place 
I Of some extinguisdi’d kingly race, 

Whose name on earth no longer known. 

Hath moulder d with the mouldering stone. 
That nearest grave, yet brown with mouldy 
Seems but one summer- twilight old ; 

Both late and frequent hath the bior 
Been on its mournful visit here ; 

And yon green spot of sunny mst 
Is waiting for its destined guest. 

I see no little kirk — ^no boll 
On Sabl)ath tinkleth through this doll 
How beautiful those graves and fair, 

That, lying round the house of prayer, 

Sleep in the shadow of its grace I 
But death hath chosen this rueful place 
For his own undivided reign ! 

And nothing tolls that o’er again 
The sleepers will forsake their bed — - 
Now, and for everlasting dead, 

For IIoi)o with Memory seems fled ! 

Wild-screaming bird ! unto the sea 
Winging thy flight reluctantly, 

8I0W floating o’er those grassy tombs 
So ghost-like, with thy snow-white plumes. 
At once from thy wild shriek I know 
What moans this place so steep’d in woo ! 
Here, they who perish’d on the deep 
Enjoy at last unrocking sleep ; 

For ocean, from his wrathful breast, 

Flung them into this haven of rest, 

Whore shroudless, oofiinless, they lie — 

’Tis the shipwreck’d seaman’s cemetery. 

Here seamen old, with grizzled locks. 
Shipwreck'd before on desert rocks, 

And b:^ some wandering vessel taken 
From sorrows that seem God-forsaken, 
Home-bound, hero have mot the blast 
That wreck’d them on death’s shore at last ! 
Old friendless men, who had no tears 
To shoil, nor any place for fears 
In hearts by misery fortifled. 

And, without terror, sternly died. 

Hero many a creature moving bright 
And glorioub in full manhood’s might. 

Who dared with an untroubled eye 
The tempest brooding in the sky. 

And loved to hear that music rave. 

And danced above the mountain-wave. 

Hath quaked on this terrific strand. 

All flung like sea- weeds to the land ; 

A whole crew lying side by side. 

Death-dash’ d at once in aU their pride. 

And here the bright-hair’d fair-faced boy, 
Who took with him all earthly joy. 

From one who weeps both night and day 
For her sweet son borne far away, 

Escaped at last the cruel deep, 

In ail his beauty lies asleep ; 

While she would yield all hopes of grace 
For one kiss of his pale cold face i 
Oh I I cpuld wail in londy fear, 

For many a woeful ghost sits hero, 
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All weeping with their eyes ! 

And what a dismal sound of sighs . 

Is mingling with the gentle roar 
Of small waves breaking on the shore ; 

While ocean seems to sport and play 
In mockery of its wretched prey ! 

And lo ! a white-wing’d vessel sails 
In sunshine, gathering all the gales 
Fast ‘freshening from you isle of pines 
That o’er the clear sea waves and shiuos. 

1 turn me to the ghostly crowd, 

AH smear’d with dust, without a shroud, 

And silent every blue swollen lip ! 

Then gazing on the sunny^hip, 

And listening to the gladsome cheers 
Of all her thoughtless mariners, 

I seem to hear in every breath 
The hollow under-tones of death, 

Who, all unheard by those who sing, 

Keeps tune with low wild murmuring, 

And points with his lean bony hand 
To the pale ghosts sitting on this strand, 
Then dives beneath the rushing prow, 

Till on some moonless night of woo 
Ho drives her shivering from the stoop, 

Down — down a thousand fathoms dcop. 

iohn irilsoH . — Jhni 1788, Died 1854. 


1424.— THE MIDNIGHT OCEAN, 

It is the midnight hour : — ^the beauteous 
sea, 

Calm as the cloudless heaven, the heaven 
discloses, 

Whilo many a sparkling star, in quiet glee, 
Far down within the watery sky reposes. 

As if the Ocean’s heart were stirr’d 
With inward life, a sound is hoard, 

Like that of dreamer murmuring in his sleep ; 
’Tis partly the billow, and partly the air, 

That lies like a garment floating fair 
Above the happy deep. 

The sea, I ween, cannot be fann’d 
By evening freshness from the land. 

For the land it is for away ; 

But God hath will’d that the sky-born breeze 
In the centre of the loneliest seas 
Should ever sport and play. 

The mighty Moon she sits above. 

Encircled with a zone of love, 

A zone of dim and tender light 

That makes her walceful eye more bright : 

She seems to shine with a sunny ray, 

And the night looks like a mellow'd day ! 

The gracious Mistress of the Main 
Hath now on unSisturbM reign, 

And from her silent throne looks down, 

As upon children of her own, 

On the waves that lend their gentle breast 
In gladness for her couch of rest ! 

John Wilson. — Bom 1788, Died 1854. 


1425.— THE EVENING CLOUD. 

A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow : 
Long had I watch’d the glozy moving on 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit scorn’d, and floated slow ! 
Even in its very motion there was rest ; 

While every breath of evo that chanced to 
blow 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous West. 
Emblem, mothought, of the departed soul ! 

To whoso white robe the gleam of bliss is 
given; 

And by the breath of mercy made to roll 
Bight onwards to the golden gates of Heaven, 
Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 

John irilson . — Born 1788, Died 1854. 


1426.--PLAGUE SCENES. 

Together will ye walk through long, long 
streets. 

All standing silent as a midnight church. 

You will hoar nothing but the brown rod 
grass 

Bustling beneath your feet ; the very boating 
Of your own hearts will awe you ; the small 
voice 

Of that vain bauble, idly counting time. 

Will speak a solemn language in the desert. 

Look up to heaven, and there the sultry 
. clouds, 

Still threatening thunder, lour with grim 
delight, 

As if the Spirit of the Plague dwelt there, 
Darkening the city with the shadows of death. 
Know ye that hideous hubbub P Hark, far olf 
A tumult like an echo ! On it comes, 

Weeping and wailing, shrieks and groaning 
prayer ; 

And, louder than all, outrageous blasphemy. 

The passing storm hath left the silent streets. 

But are these houses near you tenantless P 
Over your heads, from a window, suddenly 
A ghastly face is thrust, and yells of death 
With voice not human. Who is ho that flies, 

As if a demon dogg'd him on his path P 
With ragged hair, white face, and bloodshot 
eyes, 

Baving, he rushes past you ; till ho falls, 

As if struck by lightning, down upon the 
stones, 

Or, in blind madness, dash’d against the wall, 
Sinks backward into stillness. Stand aloof, ^ 
And let the Pest’s triumphant chariot 
Have open way advancing to the tomb. / 

See how he mocks the pomp and pageantry 
Of earthly kings I a miserable cart, ^ 

Heap’d up with human bodies; dragg’d olop’^ ' 
By ^e steeds, skeleton-anatoiaies ! / 

And onwards urged by a wan meagre wrot 
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Doom'd never to return from the foul pit. 
Whither, with oaths, he drives his load of 
horror. 

Would you look in P Gray hairs and golden 
tresses, 

Wan shrivell’d cheeks that have not smiled 
for years, 

And many a rosy visage smiling still ; 

Bodies in the noisome weeds of beggary 
wrapt, 

With age deoropit, and wasted to the bone ; 
And youthful frames, august and beautiful. 

In spite of mortal pangs, — ^there lie they all, 
Embraced in ghastliness ! But look not long. 
For haply, 'mid the faces glimmering there, 
The well-lmown cheek of some beloved friend 
Will meet thy gazo, or some small snow-white 
hand, 

Bright with the ring that holds her lover’s 
hair. 

Let me sit down beside you. I am faint 
Talking of horrors that I look'd upon 
At last without a shudder. 

John Wilson. — Bom 1788, Died 1854. 


1427.— ADDBESS TO A WILD DEEB.- 

Magnificent creature ! so stately and bright ! 
In the pride of ihy spirit pursuing thy 
’ flight ; 

^ For what hath the child of the desert to 
dread, 

Wafting up his own mountains that far beam- 
ing head ; « 

Or borne like a whirlwind down on the vale ! 
Hail! king of the wild and the beautiful ! — 
hail I 

Hail ! idol divine ! — whom nature hath borne 
O'er a hundred hil]^-tops since the mists of the 
morn, 

Whom the pilgrim lone wandering on moun- 
tain and moor, 

As the vision glides by him, may blameless 
adore : 

For the joy of the liappy, the strength of the 
free, 

Are spread in a garment of glory o'er thee. 

Up ! up to yon clilf ! like a king to his 
throne ! 

O'er the block silent forest piled lofty and 
loue^ 

A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 
Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as 
thine. 

There the bright lieather springs up in love of 
thy breast, 

the clouds in the depths of the sky ore at 
rest ; 

the race of the wild winds is o’er on the 
hiUl 

ha huidi of the mountains, ye anHers lie 

atm I— ^ 

•i' .■■■- - : 


Though your branches now toss in the storm 
of .delight, 

Like the arms of the pine on yon shelterless 
height, 

One moment — thou bright apparition — 

delay ! . 

Then melt o’er the crags, like the sun from' y] 
the day. 7 /' 

His voyage is o'er — as if struck by a spell, ' ' 

He motionless stands in the hush of tho 
dell ; 

There softly and slowly sinks down on his 
breast, 

In the midst of -his pastime enamour’d of 
rest. 

A stream in a clear pool that endeth its ' 
race— 

A dancing ray chain’d to ono sunshiny 
place — 

A cloud by the winds to calm solitude 
driven — 

A hurricane dead in the siloneo of heaven. 

Fit conch of repose for a pilgrim like thee ; 

Magnificent prison enclosing tho free ; 

With rock- wall encircled — with prooipice 
crown’d — 

Which, awoko by the sun, thou canst clear at 
a bound. 

'Mid tho fern and tho heather kind nature 
doth keep 

One bright spot of greon for her favourite’s 
sleep ; 

And close to that covert, as clear to tho skies 

When their blue depths are cloudless, a little 
lake lies, 

Where tho creature * at rest can his imago 
behold. 

Looking up through the radiance as bright and 
as bold. 

Yes : -fierce looks thy nature, e'en hush’d in 
repose — 

In tho depths of thy desert regardless of foes. 

Thy bold antlers call on tho hunter afar, 

With a haughty defiance to come to the war. 

No outrage is war to a crea.turo like thco ; 

Tho buglohom fills thy wild spirit with glee. 

As thou bearost thy neck on the wings of the 
wind, 

And tho laggardly gaze-hound is toiling be-, 
hind. 

In tho beams of thy forehead, that glitter 
with death. 

In feet that draw power from tho touch of the 
heath— 

In the wide raging torrent that lends thee its 
roar — 

In the diff that onoe trod, must bo trt d n 
no more — 

Thy trust — ’mid the dangers that threa ea 
thy reign : 

r— But what if the stag on the mountain he 
slain'? 
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On the brink of the rock-«»lo I he standeth at 
bay. 

Like a yictor that falls at the dose of*the 
day — 

While the himtOr and hound in their terror 
retreat 

From the death that is spurn’d from his 
furious feet ; 

And his last cry of anger comes back from the 
skies, 

As nature’s fierce son in the wilderness dies. 

John Wilson,— Bom 1788, Died 1854. 

f 

142S.— MARY. 

Three days before my Mary’s death, 

We walk’d by Grassmere shore ; 

Sweet Lake ! ** she said, with faltering 
breath, 

“ I ne’er shall see thee more ! ” 

Then turning round her languid head, 

She look’d me in the face, 

And whisper’d, ** When thy friend is dead, 
BemenJ^or this lone place.” 

» 

Vainly 1 struggled at a smile. 

That did my fears betray ; 

It seem’d that on our darling isle 
Foreboding darkness lay. 

My Mary’s words were words of truth ; 

None now behold the Maid ; 

Amid the tears of age and youth. 

She in her grave was laid. 

Long days, long nights, I ween, were past 
Ere ceased her funeral knell ; 

But to the spot 1 went at last 

Where sho had breathed “ farewell ! ” 

Methought, I saw the phantom stand 
Beside the peaceful wave ; 

I felt the pressure of her hand — 

Then look’d towards her grave. 

Fair, fair beneath the evening sky 
The quiet churchyard lay ; 

The toll pine-gfrove most solemnly 
Hung mute above her clay. 

Dearly sho loved their arching spread, 

Their music wild and sweet. 

And, as she wish’d on her deathbed. 

Was buried at their feet. 

Around her grave a beauteous fence 
Of wild-flowers shed their breath, 

Smiling like ^ant innocence 
Within the gloom of death. 

Sneih flowers from bank of mountain brook 
At eve we used to bring, 

When every little mossy nook 
Betray’d xertoming Spring. 


Oft had I fix’d the simple wreath 
Upon her virgin breast ; 

But now such flowers as fofm’d it, breatho 
Around her bod of rest. 

Yet all within my silent soul. 

As the hush’d air, was calm ; 

The natural tears that slowly stolo, 

Assuaged* my grief like balm. 

The air that seem’d so thick and dull 
For months unto my eye ; 

Ah me ! how bright and beautiful 
It floated on the sky ! 

A trance of high and solemn bliss 
From purest ether came ; 

’Mid such a heavenly scene as thin, 

Death is an empty name ! 

The memory of the past return’d 
Like music to my heart, — 

It seem’d that causelessly I mourn’d. 

When we wore told to part. 

“ God’s mercy,” to myself I said, 

“ To both our souls is given — 

To me, sojourning on earth’s shade ; 

To her — a Saint in heaven ! ” 

John Tl’i’lson . — Bom 1788, Died 1854. 


1429.— THE WIDOWED MOTHBB. 

Beside her babe, v%o sweetly slept, 

A widow’d mother sat and wept 
O’er years of lovo gone by ; 

And as the sobs thick-gathering came. 
She murmur’d her dead husband’s name 
’Mid that sad lullaby. 

WoU might that lullaby bo sad. 

For not one single friend she had 
On this cold-hearted earth ; 

The sea will not give back its pre3^-— 

And they were wrapt in foreign clay 
Who gave the orx)han birth. 

Steadfastly as a star doth look 
Upon a little murmuring brook. 

She gazed upon the bbsom 
And fair brow of her sleeping son — 

O merciful Heaven ! when I am gone 
Tliine is this earthly blossom ! ” 

While thus she sat — a sunbeam broke 
Into the room ; the babe awoke. 

And from its cradle smiled ! 

Ah me ! what kindling smiles met there 1 
1 know not whether was more fair, 

Tho mother or her child I 

With joy fresh-sprung from short aJarms, 
The smiler stretch’d his rosy arms, ^ 
And to her bosom leapt — , 

AU tears at once we|re swept away. 

And said a face as bright as day,-— 

4* Forgive me that 1 wept 1 ” 
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Snfferiners there nre from nature eprongy 
Ear hath not heard , nor poet's tongue 
May venture to declare ; 

But this as Holy Writ is sure, 

** The griefs she bids us hero endure 
She can herself repair ! 

John Wilson»^Bom 1788, Died 1854. 


1430.— THUS STOOD HIS MIND. 

Thus stood his mind, vrhen round him came 
a cloud. 

Slowly and heavily it came, a cloud 
Of ills we mention not enough to say, 

*Twafi cold, and dead, impenetrable gloom. 

He saw its dark approach, and saw his hopes, 
One after one, put out, as nearer still 
It drew his soul ; but fainted not at first, 
Fainted not soon. Ho know the lot of man 
Was trouble, and prepared to boar the worst ; 
Endure whatever should come, without a sigh 
Endure, and drink, oven to the very dregs, 

The bitterest oup that Time could measure 
out ; 

And, having done, look up, and ask for more. 

Ho call’d Philosophy, and with his heart 
Hoason’d. Ho call’d Keligion, too, but call’d 
llcluctantly, and therefore was not heard. 
Ashamed to be o’ermatch'd by fjarthly woes, 
Ho sought, and sought with eye that dimm’d 
apace, 

To find some avenue to light, some place 
On which to rest a hope ; but sought in vain, 
Darker and darker still the darkness grow. 

At length he sank ; and Disappointment 
stood 

His only comforter, and mounifully 
Told all was pass’tl. His interest in life, 

In being, ceased ; and now he seem’d to feel. 
And shudder’d as ho felt, his powers of mind 
Decaying in the spring-time of his day. 

The vigorous weak became; the clear, 
obscure ; 

Memory gave up her charge ; decision reel’d ; 
And from her fiight Fancy return’d, return’d 
Beoauso she found no nourishment abroad. 
The blue heavens wither'd; and the moon 
and sun, 

And all the stars, and the green earth, and' 
mom 

And evening wither’d ; and the eyes, and 
smiles, 

And faces of all men and women, wither’d, 
Wither’d to him ; and all the universe, 
like something which hod been, appear’d, but 
now 

Was dead, and mouldering fast away. He 
tried 

No more to hope, widi*d to forget his vow, 
.Wish’d to forget his harp; then ceased to 
wish. 

That was his last ; enjoyment now was done. 
He had no hope, no wish, and eoaroe a fto. 


Of being sensible, and sensible 
Of loss, he as some atom seem’d, which God 
Had made superfluously, and needed not 
To build creation with ; but back again 
To nothing throw, and left it in the void, 

With everlasting sense tliat once it was. 

Oh ! who can toll what day.s, what nights 
ho spent. 

Of tideless, wavoless,* sailless, shoreless woe ! 
And who oan tell how many, glorious onoe. 

To others and themselves of promise full, 
Conducted to this pass of human thought. 

This wilderness of intellectual death. 

Wasted, and pined, and vanish’d from the ' 
oarth, 

Leaving no vestige of memorial there ! 

Robert Pollok, — Bom 1799, Died 1827. 


1431. — HELL. 

Equipp’d and bent for heaven, I left yon 
world. 

My native seat, which scarce your eye can 
roach, 

Rolling around her central sun, far out 
On utmost verge of light : but first' to soo 
What lay beyond the visible creation, 

Strong curiosity my flight impell’d. 

Long was my way, and strange. I pass’d the 
bounds 

Which God doth set tb light, and life, and 
love; 

Where darkness meets with day — where order 
moots 

Disorder, dreadful, waste, and wild ; and 
down 

The dark, eternal, uncreated night 
Ventur’d alone. Long, long on rapid wing 
I sail’d through empty, nameless regions vast, 
AVhore utter Nothing dwells, unform’d and 
void. 

There neither eye, nor ear, nor any sense 
Of being most acute, finds object ; there 
For aught external still you search in vain. 
Try touch, or sight, or smell ; try what you 
will. 

You strangely find nought but yourself alone. 
But why sho^d I in words attempt to toll 
What that is like, which is and yet is not ? 
This past, my path descending, led me still 
O’er unolaim’d continents of desert gloom 
Immense, where gravitation, shifting, turns 
The other way ; and to some dread, nnknown. 
Infernal centre downwards weighs : and now, 
Far travell’d from the edge of darkness, for 
As from that glorious mount of to 

light’s 

Remotest limb, dire sights I savf; dire sounds 
I hoard ; and suddenly, before mj^eye 
A wall of fiery adamant sprang up. 

Wall, mountidnous, tremendous, flaming high 
Above all flight of hope. 1 paused and 
look’d 
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And saw, where’er I look’d npon that mound, 
Sad figures traced in fire, not motionless, 

But imitating life. One I remark’d ^ 
Attentively ; but h 9 W shall I describo 
What nought resembles else my oyo hath 
seen P 

Of worm or serpent kind it something look’d. 
But monstrous, with a thousand snaky heads, 
Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wrath ; 
And with as many tales, that twisted out 
In horrid revolution, tipp’d with stings ; 

And all its mouths, that wide and darkly 
gaped, 

And breathed moat poisonous breath, had each 
• a sting. 

Fork’d, and long, and vono^ns, and sharp ; 
And in its writhings infinite, it grasp’d, 
Malignantly, what seem’d a heart, swollen, 
black, 

And quivering with torture most intense ; 

And still the heart, with anguish throbbing 
high. 

Made effort to escapo, but could not ; for. 
Howe’er it turn’d — ^and oft it vainly turn’d — 
These complicated foldings held it fast. 

And still the monstrous beast, with sting of 
head 

Or toil transpierced it, bleeding evermore. 
What this could imago, much I search’d to 
know'; 

And while I stood and gazed, and wonder’d 
long, 

A voice, from whence I knew not, for no one 
I saw, distinctly whisper’d in my ear 
These words : “ This is the worm that never 
dies.” 

Fast by the side of this unsightly thing 
Another was portray’d, more hideous still ; 
Who sees it once, shall wish to see’t no more : 
For over undeseribed let it remain ! 

Only this much I may or can unfold : 

Far out it thrust a dart, that might have 
made 

The knees of terror quake, and on it hung. 
Within the triple barbs, a being, pierced 
Through soul and body both. Of heavenly 
make 

Original the being seem’d, but fidlen. 

And worn and wasted with enormous woo 
And still around the everlasting lance 
It writhed convulsed, and utter’d mimic 
groans ; 

And tried and wish’d, and ever tried and 
wish’d 

To die : but could not die. Oh ! horrid sight ! 
I trembling gazed, and listen’d, and heard 
this voice 

Approach my ear : ** This is eternal death.” 

Kor these alone : upon that burning wall, 
In horrible emblazonry, were limn’d 
All shapes, all forms, all modes of wretched* 
ness, 

And agony, and grief, and desperate woe. 

And prominent in characters of fire, 

Where’er the eye could light, these words you 
read: 


”Who comes this way behold, and fear to 
sin!” 

Amazed I stood ; and thought such imagoly 
Foretoken’d within a dangerous abode. 

But yet to see the worst, a wish arose : 

For Virtue, by the holy seal of God 
Accredited and stamp’d, immortal all, 

And all invulnerable, fears no hurt. 

As easy as my wish, as rapidly, 

I through the horrid rampodi pass’d, un- 
scathed 

And unopposed ; and, poised on steady wing, 
I hovering gazed. Eternal Justice 1 Sons 
Of God ! tell mo, if you can tell, what then 
I saw — what then 1 heard ! Wide was the 
place. 

And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 
Beneath, I saw a lake of burning fire. 

With tempest toss’d perpetually ; and still 
The waves of fiery darkness ’gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, and music made 
Of melancholy sort ; and overhead 
And all around, wind warr’d with wind, storm 
howl’d 

To storm, and lightning, fork’d-lightning 
cross’d. 

And thunder answer’d thunder, — muttering 
sounds 

Of sullen wrath, and far as sight could pierce, 
Or down descend in caves of hopeless depth. 
Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 

I saw most miserable beings walk, 

Burning continually, yet unconsumed ; 

For ever wasting, yet enduring still ; 

Dying perpetually, yet never dead. 

Some wander’d lonely in the desert fiames, 
And some, in fell encounter, fiercely met, 
With curses loud and blasphemous, that 
made 

The cheek of darkness pale; and as they 
fought 

And cursed, and gnash’d their teeth, and 
wish’d to die, 

Their hollow eyes did utter streams of woe. 
And there were groans that ended not, and 
sighs 

That always sigh’d, and tears that over wept, 
And ever fell, but not in Mercy’s sight. 

And Sorrow, and Bepentanco, and Despair 
Among them walk’d ; and to their thirsty 
lips 

Presented frequent cups of burning gall. 

And as, I listen’d, I heard these beings curse 
Almighty God, and curse the Lamb, and 
curse 

The earth, the resurrection mom ; and seek, 
And ever vainly seek, for utter death ! 

And to their everlasting anguish still, 

The thunders from above responding spoke 
These words, which, through the oavems of 
perdition 

Forlornly echoing, fell on every ear : 

” Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” 

And back again recoil’d a deeper groan : 

A deeper groan I oh, what a groan was that I 
I waited not, but swift on speediest wing, 
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tmadbustom’d thoughts conrorsing, back* 
Betmoed my venturous path from ditfk to 
^ht. 

Robert Pollok, — Bom 1709, Died 1827. 


1432.— A SCENE OF EARLY LOVE. , 

It was on eve of autumn’s holiest mood ; 

The oom-fields, bathed in Cynthia’s silver 
light. 

Stood ready for the reaper’s gathering hand, 
And all the winds slept soundly. Nature 
seem’d, 

In silent contemplation, to adore 
1^ Maker. Now and then, the aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 
And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 

On vale and lake, on wood and mountain 
high. 

With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly 
Thought 

Conversing with itself. Vesper look’d forth 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 
And up the east, unclouded, rode the moon. 
With ell her stars, gazing on earhli intense, 

As if she saw some wonder walking there. 

Such was the night, so lovely, still, serene, 
When, by a hermit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred iiowery ages pass, 

A damsel kneel’ d, to offer up her pray<3r— 

Her prayer nightly offer’ <1, nightly heard. 

This ancient thorn had been the mooting- 
place 

Of love, before his country’s voice had call’d 
The ardent youth to fields of honour, far 
Beyond the wave ; and hither now repair'd, 
Nightly, the maid, by God’s alhsooing eye 
Seen only, while she sought this boon alone — 
Her lover’s safety and his quick return. 

In holy humble attitude she kneel' d, 

And to her bosom, fair as moonbeam, press’d 
One hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 

Her eye, upturn’d, bright as the star of 
morn. 

As violet meek, excessive ardour stream’d, 
Wafting away her earnest heart to God. 

Her voice, scarce utter’d, soft as zephyr sighs 
On morning lily’s cheek, though soft and low. 
Yet heard in heaven, heard at the mercy-scat. 
A tear-drop wander’d on her lovely face ; 

It we^ a tear of faith and holy fear. 

Pure as the drops that hang at dawning time, 
On yonder willows, by the stream of life. 

On her the moon look’d steadfastly ; the stars, 
That circle nightly round the eternal throne, 
Glanced down, well pleased; and everlasting 
love 

Gave gracious audienoe to hco" prayers sincere. 

O had her lover soon her thus alone, 

Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him ! 
Nor did he not ; for ofttimes Providence, 
With unexpeot^ joy, the fervent prayer 
, Of faith surprised. Betuxn’d from long delay 


With glory crown’d of righteous actions won’ 
The sacred thorn, to memory dear, first 
sought 

The youth, and found it at the happy hour, 

Just when the damsel kneel’ d herself to pray. 
Wrapp’d in devotion, pleading with her God, 

She saw him not, heard not his foot approach. 
All holy images seem’d too impure 
To emblem her he saw. A seraph kneel’ d, 
Beseeching for his ward, before the throne, 
Seem’d fittest, pleased him best. Sweet was 
the thought ! 

But sweeter still the kind romembrance came, ’ 
That she was flesh and blood, form’d for him- 
self, 

The plighted partr yr of his future life. 

And as they mot, embraced, and sat, em- 
bower’d 

In woody chambers of the starry night, 

Spirits of love about them minister’d, 

And God, approving, bless’d the holy joy ! * 

Robert Pollok, — Bom 1799, Died 1827. 


1433.— THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG 
MOTHER. 

Our sighs wore numerous, and profuse our 
tears, 

For she wo lost was lovely, and we loved 
Her much. Fresh in her memory, as fresh 
As yesterdaj', is yet the day she died: 

It was an April day ; and blithely all 
The youth of nature leap’d beneath the sun, 
And promised glorious manhood; and our 
hearts 

Were glad, and round them danced the light- 
some blood, 

In healthy merriment, when tidings came 
A child was bom ; and tidings came again. 
That she who gave it birth was sick to death : 
So swift trode sorrow on the heels of joy ! 

We gather’d round her bed, and bent our 
knees 

In fervent supplication to the Throne 
Of Mercy, and perfumed our prayers with 
sighs 

Siucoro, and penitential tears, and looks 
Of solf-aboaoment ; but wo sought to stay 
An angel on the earth, a spirit ripe 
For heaven ; and Mercy, in her love, refused : 
Most merciful, as oft, when seeming least ! 
Most gracious, when she seem’d the most to 
frown ! 

The room I well remember and the bed 
On whioh she lay, and all the faces, too, 

’That crowded dark and mournfully around. 
Her father there and mother, bonding stood; 
And down tbeir ag^ cheeks teXL many drops 
Of bitterness. Her husband, too, was there. 
And brothers, and they wept; her sisters, too, 
Did weep, and sorrow ooiuiortless ; fad 1, 
Too, we^, though not to weeping id^en; and 
oil 
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Within the house wa^ dolorous and sad. 

'Phis 1 remember well ; but better stiU 
1 do remember, and will ne’er forget, 

The dying eye ! That eye alone was bright, 
And brighter grew as nearer death approach’d: 
As I have seen the gentle little flower 
Look fairest in the silver beam which fell 
Beflected from the thunder-olond that soon 
Came down, and o’er the desert scatter’d far 
And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 
To bring her babe ; ’twas brought, and by her 
placed ; 

She look’d upon Its face, that neither smiled, 
Nor wept, nor know who gazed npon’t, and 
laid 

Her hand upon its little baoast, and sought 
For it, with look that seem’d to penetrate 
The heavens, unutterable blessings, such 
As God to dying parents only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

God keep my child ! ” wo hoard her say, and 
heard 

No more. The Angel of the Covenant 
Was come, and, faithful to his promise, stood 
Prepared to walk with her through death’s 
dark vale. 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter 
still 

Too brig^i^t for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 
They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempest of the sky, 

But molts away into the light of heaven. 

Jlohert Pollok. — Porn 1799, Died 1827. 


1434 .— FRIENDSHIP. 

Not unremember’d is the hour when friends 
Met. Friends, but few on earth, and there- 
fore dear ; 

Sought oft, and sought almost as oft in vain ; 
Yet always sought, so native to the heart, 

So much desired and coveted by all. 

Nor wonder those — ^thou wonderest not, nor 
need’st. 

Much bpautiful, and excollont, and fair. 

Than face of faithful friend, fairest when 
seen 

In darkest day ; and many sounds were sweet, 
Most ravishing and pleasant to the oar ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend. 
Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest 
storm. 

Some I remember, and will, ne’er forget ; 

My early friends, friends of my evil day ; 
Friends in my mirth, friends in my ndsexy 
too; 

Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 
My ooonsollors, my comforters, and goides; 
My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy ; 
Companions of my young desires ; in doubt, * 
My oizacles, my wings m high pursuit. 

O, I remember, and wiil ne’er forget 
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Our meting spots, our ehbsen ssored hours. 

Our burning words that utter’d all the soul, 

Our faces beaming with unearthly Ipve ; 

Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope With hope 
Exulting, heart embracing, heart entire. 

As birds of sooial feather helping eooh 
His fellow’s flight, wo soar’d into the skies. 

And cast the clouds beneath our feet, and 
earth, 

With all her tardy Icaden-footod cares, 

And talk’d the speech, and ate the food of 
heaven ! 

These 1 remember, these soleetest men, 

And would their names record ; but what 
avails 

My mention of their names? Before the 
throne 

They stand illustrious ’rnong the loudest harps, • 
And will receive thee gM, my friend and 
theirs — 

For all are friends in heaven, all faithful 
friends ; 

And many friendships in the days of time 
Begun, are lasting hero, and growing still ; 

So grow's ours overnioro, both theirs a . id mine. 
Nor is the hour of lonely walk forgot 
In the wide desert, where the view was large. 
Pleasant wore many sconoH, but most to me 
The solitude of vast extent, untouch’d 
By hand of heart, whore nature sow’d herself, 
And reap’d her crops ; whoso garments were 
the clouds ; 

Whose minstrels brooks; whose lamps the 
moon and stars ; 

Whoso organ-choir the voice of many waters ; 
Whose banquets morning dews ; whoso heroes 
storms ; 

Whoso warriors mighty winds ; whose lovers 
flowers ; 

Whoso orators the thunderbolts of God ; 

Whose palaces the everlasting hills ; 

Wlioso ceiling hcavon’s unfathomable blue ; 

And from whoso rooky turrets battled high 
Prospect immense spread out on oU sides 
round, 

Lost now beneath tlio welkin and the moin^ 

Now wall’d with hills that slept above the 
storm. 

Most fit was such a place for musing men, 
Happiest sometimes when musing without 
aim. 

It was, indeed, .a wondrous sort of bliss 
The lonely bard enjoy’d when forth he walk’d, 
Unpurposod ; stood, and knew not why ; sat 
down, 

And knew not where ; arose, and knew not 
when ; 

Had eyes, and saw not; ears, and nothing 
hoard ; 

And sought — sought neither heaven nor earth 
— sought nought. 

Nor meant to think ; but ran meantime through 
vast 

Of visionary things, fairer thah' aught 
That was; and saw the distant tops of 
l^oughts, 
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Whioli men of common stature never saw, 
Chrecdier than aught that largest' woxlda could 
hold. 

Of give idea of, to those who read. 

He enter’d into Nature’s holy place. 

Her inner chamber, and behdd her face 
Unveiled ; and heard unutterable things, 

And incommunicable visions saw ; 

Things then unutterable, and visions then 
Of incommunicable glory bright ; 

But by the lips of after-ages form’d 
To words, or by their pencil pictured forth ; 
Who, entering farther in, beWd again. 

And heard unspeakable and marvellous things. 
Which other ages in their turn reveal’d. 

And left to others greater wonders still. 

Robert Pollok, — Bom 1799, Died 1827. 


1435 ,— HAPPINESS. 

Whether in crowds or solitudes, in streets 
Or shady groves, dwelt Happiness, it seems 
In vain to ask ; her natuie makes it vain ; v 
Though poets much, and hermits, talk’d and 
sung 

Of brooks and crystal founts, and weeping 
dews. 

And myrtle bowers, and solitary vales. 

And with the nymph made assignations there, 
And woo’d her with the love-sick oaten reed ; 
And sages too, although less positive. 

Advised their sons to court her in the shade. 
Delirious babble all 1 Was happiness, 

Was self-approving, God approving joy. 

In drops of dew, however pure P in gales. 
However sweet P in wells, however clear P 
Or groves, however thick with verdant shade P 
G^ue, these were of themselves exceeding 
fair; 

How fair at mom and even ! worthy the walk 
Of loftiest mind, and gave, when all within 
Was right, a feast of overflowing bliss ; 

But were the occasion, not the cause of joy. 
They waked the native fountains of the soul 
Which slept before, and stirr’d the holy 
tides 

Of feeling up, giving the heart to drink 
From its own treasures draughts of perfeci 
sweet. 

The Christian faith, which better knew t^ 
heart / 

Of man, him thither sent for peace, and thus 
Dedored : Who finds it, let him find iLtnero ; 
Who finds it not, for ever let him seek 
In vain ; ’tis God’s most holy, changeless will. 

True Happiness had no localities. 

No tones provincial, no peculiar garb. 

Where Duty went, she wen^ with Justice 
went. 

And went with Meekness, Charity, and Love. 
Where’er a tear was dried, a wounded heeirt 
Bound up, a bruised si^t with the deW 
Qf sympathy anointed, or a pang 


Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 
Eepeated oft, as. oft by love forgiven ; 

Where’er an evil passion was subdued, 

Or Virtue’s feeble embers fann’d ; where'er 
A sin was heartily abjured and left ; 

Where’er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wish’d a pious wish ; 

There w/is a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 

Where Happiness, descendibg, sat and smiled. 

But there apart, in sacred memory lives 
The mom of life, first mom of endless days. 
Most joyful mom I Nor yet for nought the 

joy- 

A being of eternal date commenced, 

A young immortal ^en was bom ! And who 
Shall tell what strange variety of bliss 
Burst on the infant soul, when first it look’d 
Abroad on God’s creation fair, and saw 
The glorious earth and glorious heaven, and 
face 

Of man sublime, and saw all new, and felt 
All now ! when thought awoke, thought never 
more 

To sleep ! when first it saw, heard, reason’d, 
will’d. 

And triumph’d in the warmth of conscious 
life ! 

Nor happy, only, but the cause of joy, • 
Which those who never tasted always mourn’d. • 
What tongue no tongue shall tell what * 
bliss o’orflbw’d 

The mother’s tender heart while round her 
hung 

The offspring of her love, and lisp’d her name 
As living jewels dropp’d unstain'd from 
heaven, 

That mode her fairer far, and sweeter seem 
Than every ornament of costliest hue ! 

And who hath not been ravish’d, as she 
piss’d 

f hor playful band of little ones, 
la with her daughters of the sky, 
in matron majesty and grace ? 
had hearts here pleasure found : and 

. vrhen tired with heavy task, for tasks 
/ ^ere heavy in the world below, relax’d 
' My weary thoughts among their guiltless 
sports. 

And led them by their little hands a-field. 

And watch them run and crop the tempting 
flower — 

Which oft, unask’d, they brought me, and 
bestow’d 

With smiling face, that waited for a look 
Of praise — and answer'd ourions questions, 
put 

In muoh simplicity, but ill to solve ; 

And heard their observationa strange and 
new ; ■ ’ / 

And settled whiles their little quarrels, sboiL 
Ending in peace, and soon forgot in love. \ ' 
And still £ . look’d upon their loveUness, 

. And sought through notm.lor kimilitudes 
Of perfeet beauty, innooenelki and bliss. 
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THE 


THE T7BES OF THE DEER 


And faizest imagery around me throng’d ; 
Dewdrops at day-spring on a seraph’s Ic^, 
Boses that bathe aliout the of life. 

Young Loves, yonng Hopes, dandng on 
^ momhig’s oheek, 

Gems leatdng in the coronet of Love ! 

So beanti^, so full of Hfe, they seem’d 
As made entire of beams of angels’ eyes. 

Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely little things ! 
Playing around the den of sorrow*, clad 
In smilM, believing in their fairy hopes, 

And thinHng man and woman true ! all joy. 
Happy all day, and happy all the night ! 

Robert Pollok, — BoiAi 1799, Died 1827^ 


1436.— THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand j 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O’er all the pleasant land. 

The deer across their greensward bound 
Throai,^ shade and sunny gleam. 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England ! 

Around theii* hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light ! 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood’s tale is told. 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath-hours ! 

Solemn, yet sweet, the churoh-bell's chime 
Floats through their woods at mom ; 

AU other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 

The cottage Homes of England ! 

By thousands on her pl^s. 

They are smiling o’er the silvery brocdcs, 

And round the hamlet-fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they pimp. 
Each ttom. its nook of leaves. 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneaih their eaves. 

The free, fair Homes of England ! * 

Long, long, in hut and hail, 

hearts ed native proof be rear’d 
To guard each hallow’d wall ! 

And green for ever be the groves, 

Arid bright thq flowery 
Where flrst the child’s ipad spirit loves 
Its poontry and its CM ! 

Mri. 1798, DM 1888. 


[Mbs. Hskam. 


1437.— THE TBEASXTBES OF 'THE DEEP. 

What hidest thou in thy treasute*oaves and 
cells, 

Thou hollow-sounding and mysterioas main P 

Pale glistening pearls, and xainbow-ooloor’d 
sheUs, 

Bright things which gleam unredt’d o( and 
in vain. 

Beep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have more! What 
wealth untold, 

Far down, and shining through their still- 
ness, lies ! 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 

Won from ten thousand royal Argosies. 

Sweep o’er thy spoils, thon n^d and wrathful 

Earth claims not these again ! 

Yet more, the depths have more ! Thy waves 
have roll’d 

Above the cities of a world gone by ! 

Sand hath fill’d up the palaces of old. 

Sea-weed o’ergrowu the halls of revelry ! 

Dash o’er them. Ocean I in thy scornful play, 

Man yields them to decay ! 

Yet more ! the billows and the depths have 
more! 

High hearts and brave are gather’d to thy 
breast I 

They hear not now the booming waters roar — 

^0 battle-thunders will not break their 
rest. 

Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy 
grave ! 

Give back the true and brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely I Those for 
whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so 
long; 

The prayer went np through midnight’s breath- 
less gloom, 

And the vain yearning woke ’midst festal 
8ong{ 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’er- 
thrown— 

But all is not thine own ! 

To thee the love of woman hath gone dofhi ; 

Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble 
head, > 

O’er youth’s bright lo^ks, and beanos flowery 
crown! 

Yet must thon hear a voioe---fiestoire the 
Dead! 

Earth shall reclaim her pieoUma tldkigs fiNHn 
theet— , 

Bestore the Deaid, Hum Seal 

* Mn. 1798, 1888. 
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THE VOICE OF SPBIKa 


[SSVXNTH PmOD, 


1438.— THE VOICE OF EPBING. 

X eome, I come ! ye have call’d me long^ 

I come o'er the moimtains with light and 
eoirg; 

Ye may trace my step o’er the walcenmg 
earth, 

By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
;i^ the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the South, and the/shest- 
nut-flowers 

By thousands have burst from the forest* 
bowers: 

And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 
Are veil’d with wreaths on Italian plains. 

But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom. 

To speah of the min or the tomb ! 

I have pass’d o’er the hills of the stormy 
North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth. 
The fisher is out on the sunny sea. 

And the reindeer bounds through the pasture 
free. 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green. 

And the moss looks bright where my step has 
been. 

I have sent through the wood-patlis a gentle 
sigh. 

And call’d out each voice of the deep<blue sky. 
From the night bird’s lay through the starry 
time. 

In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed 
the chain ; 

They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 
They are flashing down from the mountam- 
brows, 

They are flinging spray on the forest-boughs. 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry 
oaves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness, como ! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home. 
Ye of the roso-choek and dew-bright eye, 

And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ; 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous 
lay, 

Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay. 

Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 
The waters are sparkli^ in wood and glen ; 
Away from the chamber and dusky hee^. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth ; 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood 
straina, 

And Youth is abroad in my green domains. 

The summer is hastening, on soft winds borne. 
Ye may press the grape, ye msy bind the 
corns ^ 


For me 1 depart to a brighter rtiore^ 

Ye axe mark’d by care, ye axe mine no more. 

I go where the loved who 8ave left you dwdll, 
And the flowers axe not Death’s — fare yewdl, 
f axewell ! 

Mrs. Hem(ms.<^Born 1703 , Died 1835 . 


1439 — the gbaves of a household. 

They grow in beauiy, side by side, • 

lliey fill’d onCihome with glee ; 

Their graves are sever’d, far and wide. 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 

Where are those dreamers now P 

One, ’midst the forert of iho west. 

By a dark stream is laid — 

The Indian knows his place of rest. 

For in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southem vines are dress’d 
Above the noble slain : 

He wrapt bis colours round his breast, 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d ; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers — 

The last of that bright bond. 

And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around one parent knee ! 

They that with smileB lit up the hall, 

And cheer’d with song the hearth — 

Alas ! for love, if thon wert all. 

And nought beyond, on eaxth ! 

Mrs. HemcMs. — Bom 1703, Died 1885. 


. 1440.— MABGUEBITE of FRANCE. 

The Modem speaxs were gleaxsing 
Bound Dandetta’s towers, 

Though a Christian banner from her wall 
Waved frte its lily-flowers. 

Ay, proudly did the baftner waVe^ 

As queeudP earth aajdek; 

Bnt fiaat iMnte ^ 
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BBma FLOWEBS. 


[Mbs. Bxuhjsfu, 


Deep, deep in Papiim dungeon 
liieir l^gly chieftain la j, 

And low on many an eaetezn Oeld 
Their Imi^hthood’s best array. • 
’Twaa monmfnl when at feasts they met, 
The wine-onp ronnd to send ; 

For each that touched it silently 
Then miss'd a gallant friend ! 

And monmfol was their vigil 
On the beleagner'd wall. 

And dark their dumber, dark with dreams 
Of dow defeat and fall. 

Yet a few hearts of chivaliy 
Bose high to breast the storm, 

And one — of all the lof ti<^t there — 

Thrill’d in a woman’ ^ i^rm. 

A woman meekly bending 
O’er the slnmber of her child. 

With her soft, sad eyes of weeping love, 

As the Virgin Mother’s mild. 

Oh ! roughly cradled was thy babe, 

’Midst the clash of spear and lance. 

And a strange, wild bower was thine, young 
queen ! 

Fair Marguerite of France ! 

A dark and vaulted chamber, • 

Like a scene for wizard-spell, 

Beep in the Saraconio gloom 
Of the warrior citadel ; 

And there ’midst arms the conch was spread, 
And with banners curtain’d o’er, 

For the daughter of the minstrol*]^d 
The gay f^ovenqal shore ' 

For the bright queen of St Louis, 

The star of court and haU ^ 

But the deep strength of the gentle heart 
Wakes to the tempest’s call ! 

Her lord was in the Paynim’s hold. 

His soul with grief oppress’d, 

Yet calmly lay the desolate, 

With her young babe on her breast ! 

There were voices in the city, 

Voices of wrath and fear — 

** The walla grow weak, the strife is vain — 
We will not perish here ! 

Yield ! yi^d ! and let the Orescent gleam 
O’er tower and bastion high 1 
Our distant homes are beau^ful — 

We stay not here to die ! " 

They bore those fearful tidings 
To the sod queen where she lay~ 

They told a tale of wavering hearts, 

Of treason and dismay : 

The blood ruidi'd through her pearly che^. 
The sparkle to her eye— 

Now call me hither those recreant knights 
From the bands of Italy t " 

Then through the vaulted q|uunbi^ 

Stem iron footsteps rang; / 

And he^Tily the soppding Soor 
Gave ba^ the sabre's clang. 


They stood earomid her— steel-clad men, 
Moulded for storm and 6ght, 

But they quail'd before the loftier soul 
In that pale aspect bright. 

Yes ! as before the falcon shrinks 
The bird of meaner wing, 

So shrank they from the imperial gUnoe 
Of hex^ that fragile thing 1 
*And her flute-like voice rose clear and high 
Through the din of arms around— 

Sweet, and yet stirring to the soul, 

As a silver clarion’s sound. 

The honour of the Lily 
la in your hands to keep, 

And the banner of the Cross, for Hiip 
Who died on Calvary’s steep : 

And the city which for Christian prayer 
Hath hefl^ the holy bell — 

And is it these your hearts would yield 
To the godless infidel P 

Then bring mo hero a breastplate 
And a helm, before ye fly, 

And I will gird my woman’s form, 

And on the ramparts die ! 

And the boy whom I have borne for woe. 
But never for disgrace, 

Shall go within mine arms to death 
Me^ for his royal race. 

Look on him as ho slumbers 
In the shadow of the lance ! 

Then go, and with the Cross forsake 
The princely babe of France ' 

But tell your homos ye l^ft one heart 
To perish undefiled ; 

A woman, and a queen, to guard 
Her honour and her child ! ” 

Before her words they thrill’d, like loaves 
When winds are in the wood ; 

And a deexiening murmur told of men 
Boused to a loftier mood, 

And her babe awoke to flashing swords, 
Unsheathed in many a hand. 

As they gather’d ronnd the kelpless One, 
Again a noble bond I 

** We are thy warriors, lady ! 

True to the Cross and thee ; 

The spirit of thy kindling words 
On every sword shall be I 
Best, with thy fair child on thy breast I 
Best — ^we will guard thee w^ ! 

St. Denis for the Lily-flower 
And the Christian citadel I " 

Mrs, Hemam3,^Born 1798, IHed 1885. 


X44I.— BBING FLOWHB8. 

Bring flowers, young flowers, for iSi6 
board. 

To wreathe the cap ere tbe urihie is pour'd 1 

67*** 
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[Seventh Febiod.— 


Sring flowers ! they are springing in wood and 
vale: 

Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 
And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the 
rose, 

To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 

Bring flowers to strew in the oonqneror*a 
path ! • ' . 

He ^th shaken thrones with his stormy 
wrath: 

He oomes with the spoils of nations back, 

The vines lie crush'd in his chariot's track. 
The turf looks red where he won the day. 
Bring flowers to die in the conqueror's way ! 

Bring flowers to the captive's lonely cell ! 
They have tales of the joyous woods to tell — 
Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky. 
And the bright world shut from his languid 
eye; 

They win bear him a thought of the sunny 
hours, 

And the dream of his youth. Bring him 
flowers, wild flowers ! 

Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to 
wear! 

They were bom to blush in her shining hair. 
She is leaving the home of her childhood's 
mirth, 

She hath bid farewell to her father's hearth, 
Her place is now by another’s side. 

Bring flowers for the looks of the fair young 
bride! 

s 

Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er the bier to 
shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 

For this through its leaves hath the white 
rose burst, 

For this in the woods was the violet nursed ! 
Though they snule in vain for what once was 
ours, 

They are love's last gift. Bring ye flowers, 
pale flowers ! 

Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in 
prayer — 

They are nature's offering, their place is there ! 
They speak of hope to the fainting heart. 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 
They rieep in dust through the wintry hours, 
They br^ forth in glory. Bring flowers, 
bright flowers I 

Mrs. Kmms.’^Born 1793, 1835. 


2442 .-- 0 ASA]NAN 0 A. 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled; 

The flame that lit the battle's wreoifc 
Shone round him o’er the dead. ^ 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to role the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A brave though childlike form. 

The flames roll'd on — ^he would not go 
Without his father's word ; 

That father, faint in death briow. 

His voice no longer heard. 

He call'd alondi—** Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done ! " 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
IJnconsoiouB of his son. 

“ Speak, father I^’ onoe again he cried, 

“ If I may yet be gone 

And but the booming shots replied. 

And fast the flames roll’d on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 

And look'd from that lone post of death 
In still yet brave despair. 

And shouted but onoe more aloud. 

My father, must I stay F ” 

While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapp'd the ship in splendour wild, 
Tbey caught the flag on high, 

And stream'd above the gallant child, 
lake banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound— 

The boy! — oh, where was he ? 

Ask of the vrinds, that far around 
With fragments strew’d the sea !— 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part ; 

But the noblest thing that perish'd there 
Was that young faithful heart. 

Mrs. Hemems. — Bom 1793, Vied 1835. 


1443 — the HOUR OF PRATER. 

Child, amidst the flowers at play. 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 

Ever following silently ; 

Father, by the breeze of eve 
Call’d thy harvest-work to leave— 
Pray : ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Traveler, in the straager’s land, 
Far from thine own household hwad ; 
, Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voioe from riiis world gone : 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunriiine hath not leave to dwell; 
Sailor, on the darkening eeo — 
lift the heart and bend the knee. 
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. Waxrior that, from battle won, 

!l^mthest now at set of sun; 

Woman, p^er the lowly slam, 

Weeping on his bnrial-plain ; 

Ye that trinmph, ye that sigh, 

. KindTed by one holy tie, 

Heaven's first star idike ye see — 
lift the heart and bend ^ knee. 

Mrs. Hemans. — Bom 1793, Died 1835. 


. 1444.— PASSING AWAY. 

. ^ It is written on the rose^^ 

In its glory’s full arrsA : 

Bead what those buds disclose — 

“ Passing away.” 

It is written on the skies 

Of the soft blue summer day ; 

It is traced on sunset’s dyes — 

“ Passing away.” 

It is written on the trees, 

As their young leaves glistening play, 

And on brighter things than those — 

“ Passing away.” 

It is “a bitten on the brow,' , 

Where the spirit’s ardent ray 

lives, bums, and triumphs now — 

” Passing away.” 

It is written on the heart, 

Alas ! that there Decay 

Should claim from Love a part — 

” Passing away.” 

Friends ! friends ! — oh ! shall we meet 
In a land of purer day. 

Where lovely things and sweet 
Pass not away ? 

Shall wo know each other’s eyes. 

And the thoughts that in them lay 

When we mingled sympathies 

** Passing away ?” 

Oh ! if this may bo so. 

Speed, speed, thou closing day ! 

How blest from earth’s vain show 
To pass away ! 

Mrs, Uemams. — Bom 1793, Died 1835. 


1445.--THE BETTER LAND. 

I hear thee speak of the better land. 

Thou oairst its ohildren a happy band ; 
Mother ! oh, where is that radiant shore P 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more P 
Mu it where the flower of the orange bk>WB, 

^ And the fire-flies glance, through the* my^o 
boughs? 

Not there ; not there, my cldld. 


la it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny akiea ? 
Or ’midst the green ialanda of glittering seas. 
Where fragrant forests perfume the. breeze, 
And strange bright birds on their stsrvy 
wings 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? 

Not there ; not there, my child. 

Is it far away in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ? 
Whore the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the socrob mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from tho coral 
strand — 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? 
Not there ; not there, my child. 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy, 

Ear bath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair. 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom ; 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there ; it is there, my chDd. 

Mrs. Hemans. — Bom 1793, Died 1835. 


1446.— A FATHER READING THE 
BIBLE. 

’Twas early day, and sunlight stream’d 
Soft through a quiet room. 

That hush’d, but not forsaken, seem’d. 
Still, but with nought of gloom. 

For there, serene in happy age, 

Whose hope is from above, 

A Father communed with the page 
Of Heaven’s recorded love. 

Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright. 

On his gray holy hair, 

And touch’d the page with tonderost light. 
As if its shrine were there ! 

But oh ! that patriarch’s aspect shone 
With something lovelier for — 

A radiance all the spirit’s own, 

Caught not from sun or star. 

Some word of life e’en then had met 
His calm benignant eye ; 

Some ancient promise, breathing yet 

' Of ImmorWity! 

Some martyr’s prayer, wherein the glow 
Of quenchless faith survives : 

While every feature said — “ I know 
That my Redeemer lives ! ” 

And silent stood his ohildren by. 

Hushing their very breail:^ 

Before the solemn sanctity 
Of thoughts o’ersweepmg dbath; 
Silent-^yet did not ea^ young. broiM 
With love and reverenoe melt ? 




' BkAAKre. j 


TO A FAIOLY BIBLE. 
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Oh ! blest be those fair gpla, and blest 
That home where Qod is felt I 

Mrs. Hemans. — Bom 1793, Died 1835. 


1447.-'T0 a family BIBLE. 

What household thoughts around thee, as 
their shrine, 

Cling reverently P— of anxious looks be- 
guiled,* 

My mother's eyes, upon thy page divine. 

Each day were bent — her accents gravely 
mild, 

Breathed out thy love : whilst I, a dreamy 
child. 

Wander'd on brcczc-liko fancies oft away, 

To some lene tuft of glooming spring-flowers 
wild. 

Some fresh-discover'd nook for woodland 
play, 

Some secret neat : yet would the solemn 
Word 

At times, with kindlings of young wonder 
heard, 

Fall on my waken'd spirit, there to bo 

A seed not lost ; — for which, in darker 
years, 

O Book of Heaven ! I pour, with grateful 
tears. 

Heart blessings on the holy dead and thee ! 

Mrs. llenians. — Born 1703, Died 1835. 


1448.— THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 

“ Oh ! call my Brother back to mo ! 

I cannot play alone ; 

The summer comes ififlth flower and bee — 
Where is my Brother gone P 

The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam's track ; 

I oore not now to chase its flight — 

Oh \ oaU my Brother bock 1 

The flowers run wild — ^the flowers we sow’d 
ground our garden tree ; 

Onr vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh ! oall him back to mo !" 

He oould not hoar thy voice, fair child. 

He may uot come to thee ; 

The that once like spiing-timo smiled 
On earth no more thon’lt see. 

A rose's brief bright life of joy, 

Sudh unto him was given ; 

Go— thon most ]^y alone, my boy ! 

Thy Brother is in heaven 

‘ * And has ho left his birds and flowers, 

And must I oall ifl vain? 

And, through the long, kmg summer tours. 
Will he not oome again P # 


And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all onr wanderings o'er P 
Oh I. while my Brother with me play'd, 

Would I hod loved him more." 

Mrs. Kenwma.^Bom 1793, Died 1885. 


1449 — WILLOW SONG. 

Willow ! in thy Weezy moan 
I can hoar a deeper tone ; 

Through thy leaves come whispering low 
Faint sweet sounds of long ago — 

^ Willow, sighing willow ! 

Many a mournful tale of old 
Heart-sick Love to thee hath told. 

Gathering from thy golden bough 
Leaves to cool his burning brow — 

Willow, sighing willow ! 

Many a swan-likc song to thee 
Hath been sung, thou gentle tree ; 

Many a lute its last lament 

Down thy moonlight stream hath sent— 

Willow, sighing willow ! 

Therefore, wave and murmur on, ^ 

Sigh for sweet alfectionn gone, 

And for tuneful voices fled, 

And for Lovo, whose heart hath bled. 

Ever, willow, willow ! 

Mrs. Hemans. — Bom 1793, Died 1835. 


1450.— THE WANDERING WIND. 

The Wind, the wandering Wind 
Of the golden summer eves — 

Whence is tho thrilling magic 
Of its tones amongst the loaves ? 

Oh ! is it from the waters, 

Or from the long, tall grass ? 

Or is it from the hollow rooks 

Through which its breathings pass ? 

Or is it from tho voices 
Of all in one combined, 

That it wins the tone of mastery P 
The Wind, the wondering Wind t 
No, no ! the strange, sweet accents 
That with it oome and go, 

They are not from the osiers, 

Nor the flr-trees whispering low. ' 

They are not of the waters. 

Nor of the cavem'd hill ; 

'Tis the human love within us 
That gives them power to thrill: 

They touch the links of memory 
Amnnd onr spirits twined. 

And we start, and weep, and tremble, 

To the Wind, the wandering TOnd! 

Mrs. 1793, Died 1885. 
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1451.— THE LiLNDiNO OF THE PlLaBIM: 
FATHEB 3 IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The breaJdzTg waves dadi*d high 

On a stem and rook-bonnd ooasfc, • 

And the woods against a storiiiy sl^ 

Their giant branches tosa'd ; 

And the heavy night hnng dark, 

The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moor’d their bark 
Oil the wild New-England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 

Not with the roll of the ^|irring drums, 

And the trumpet that wga of fame ; 

Not as the flying come,* ^ 

In silence and in fear 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
Wii^ their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods 
rang 

To the anthem of the free I 

The ocean eagle soar’d 

From nis nest by the white wave’s foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar’d— 
This was their welcome home ! 

'rhere were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band : 

Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood’s land ^ 

There was woman’s fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 

And the flory heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine P 
The weal^ of seas, the spoils of war P— 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine I 

Ay, call it holy ground, 
llie soil where first they trod. 

They have left unstain’d what there they 
found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

Mrs. Hemam. — B(mi 1793, Died 1885. 


1452 .— THE ADOPTED CHILD. 

• '‘Why wooldst thou leave me, O gentle 
child P 

Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild — 
A straw-roof d cabin, with lowly wall ; 

Mine is a fair and pillar’d hall. 

Where many an image of marble gleams, 

And the snnahine of pictoxeip for ever streams.*’ 


‘^Ohl green is the turf where my brothers 

Through the long bright hours of the sum- 
bier’s day ; 

They find the red oup-moas where they climb. 
And they chase the bee o’er the scented 
thyme. 

And the rooks where the heath-flower blooms 
they know : 

Lady, kind lady ! O, let me go.” 

” Content thee, boy ! in my bower to dwell ; 
Here ore sweet sounds which thou lovest 
well: 

Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 

Harps which the wandering breezes tune, 

And the silvery wood-note of many a bird 
Whose voice was ne’er in thy mountain 
heard.” 

“ Oh ’ my mother sings at the twilight’s fall, 
A song of the hUla far more sweet than oB ; 
She sings it under our own greon tree 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee ; 

I dreamt last night of that music low — 

Lady, kind lady ! O, let me go.” 

Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest ; 
She hath token the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no 
more, 

Nor hear her song at the cabin door. 

Como thou with me to the vineyards nigh. 

And we’ll pluck the grapes of the richest 
dye.” 

“ Is my mother gone from her home away P-— 
But I know that my brothers are there at 
play— 

I know they are gathering the fox-glove’s 
bell. 

Or the long fom loaves by the sparkling well ; 
Or they launch their boats where the bright 
streams flow — 

Lady, kind lady ! O, let me go.” 

** Fair child, thy brothers oze wanderers now; 
They sport no more on the mountain’s brow ; 
They have left the fern by the spring’s green 
side. 

And the streams where the fairy barks were 
tied. 

Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot. 

For the cabin home is a lonely spot.” 

“ Are th^ gone, all gone from the sunny 
hiUP— 

But the bird and the blue-fly rove it 
siiU; 

And the xed-deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the heath is bent by the six^^ing bee, 
Andriie waters leap, and the fresh winds bio w 
Lady, kind lady ' O, let me go.’^ 

MfB. 1793 » Dkd 1865 . 


BwHfATia Babtok.] FOWEB AKD GENTliENESS. [amarrH Fteroo^ 


1453.— POWE& GENTLENESS, OB 

tb:e CATABAOT and the streamlet. 

Noble the mountain stream, * 
Burstingr in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of brightness — ^thuzider in its deafening 
sound! 

Mark, how its foamy spray. 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes, 

« Mimios the bow of day 
Arching in majesty vaulted skies ; 

Thence, in a summer-shower. 

Steeping the rooks around — O ! tell me where 
Could majesty and power 
Be clothed in forms more beautifully fair P 

Yet lovelier, in my view, 

The streamlet flowing silently serene ; 

Traced by the brighter hue, 

And livelier growth it gives — ^itself unseen ! 

It flows through flowery meads, 
Gladdening the herds which on its margin 
browse ; 

Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs. 
Gently it murmurs by 

The village churchyard: its low, plaintive 
tone, 

A dirge-like melody, 

For worth and beauty modest os its own. 

More gaily now it sweeps 
By the small school-house in the sun-shine 
bright ; 

And o’er the pebbles leaps. 

Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 

May not its course express, 

In characters whic^h they who run may read, 
The charms of gentleness, 

Were but its still small voice allow’d to plead ? 

What are the trophies gain’d 
By power, alone, with all its noise and strife. 
To that meek wreath, unstain’d. 

Won by the charities that gladden*life P 

Niagara’s streams might fail. 

And human happiness be undisturb’d : 

But Egsrpt would turn pale, 

Were her still Nile’s o’erflowing bounty curb’d ! 

Bernard Barton. — Bom 1784, Died 1849. 


1454.— TO THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Fair flower that shunn’st the glare of diy» 
Yet lov’st to open, meekly bold, 

To evening’s hues of sober gray, 

The cup of paly gold s ” 


Be thine the offering owing long 
To thee, and to this pensive hour. 

Of one brief tributary song. 

Though transient os thy flower. 

I love to watch, at silent eve. 

Thy scatter’d blossoms’ lonely ligbi, 

And have my inmost heart receive ^ 

The influonee of that eight. . 

I love at such an hour to mark 

Their beauty greet the night-breeze chill, 
And shine, ’mid shadows gathering dark, 

The garden’s glory still. 

I 

For such, ’tis sweet to think the while, 

When cares arid griefs the breast invade, 

Is friendship’s animating smile 
In sorrow’s dark’ning shade. 

Thus it bursts forth, like thy pale cup, 
Glist’ning amid its dewy tears, 

And bears the sinking spirit up 
Amid its chilling fears. 

But still more animating far, 

If meek Religion’s eye may trace, 

Even in thy glimmering earth-bom star. 

The holier hope of Grace. 

The hope, that as thy beauteous bloom 
Expands to glad the close of day, 

So through the shadows of the tomb 
May break forth Mercy’s ray. 

Bernard Barton. — Born 1784, Died 1849'. 


1455. — ^THERE BE THOSE. 

There bo those who sow beside 
The waters that m silence glide. 

Trusting no echo will declare 
Whose footsteps ever wander’d there. 

The noiseless footsteps pass away, 

The stream flows on as yesterday ; 

Nor can it for a time be seen 
A benefactor there hod been. 

Yet think not that the seed is dead 
Which in the lonely place is spread ; 

It lives, it lives — the Spring is nigh, 

And soon its life shall testify. 

That silent stream, that desert ground, 

No more unlovoly shall be found ; 

But scatter’d flowers of simplest grace 
Shall spread their beauty round the place. 

And soon mr late a time will come 
When witnesses, that now are dumb^ 

With grateful eloquence shall tell 
From whom the s^, Inhere scatter’d, fell. 

Bernard Barton.-^Bot^ 1784, Died 1849, 
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THE SOUTABY TOMB. 


[Bbbna&b Babtoxt. 


1456 .— NOT OUBS THE VOWS. 

Hot ours tlie tows of such as plight 
Their troth in sunny weather. 

While leaves are green, and skies axe ^bright, 
To walk on flowers together. 

But we have loved as those who tread 
The thorny i>ath of sorrow, 

With clouds above, and cause to dread 
Yet*deeper gloom to-morrow. 

That thorny path, those stormy skies, 

Have drawn our spirits nearer ; 

And render’d us, by sorrow’s ties, 

Each to the other dearer. 

Love, bom in hours of and mirth. 

With mirth and joy niay perish ; 

That to which darker ho^ii s gave birth 
Still more and more wo cherish. 

It looks beyond the clouds of time. 

And through death’s shadowy portal ; 
Made by adversity sublime. 

By faith and hope immortal. 

Bernard Barton, — Bom 1784, Died 1849. 


14 s 7 , —STANZAS ON THE SEA. 

Oh ! I shall not forget, until memory depart, 

When first I behold it, the glow of my heart ; 

The wonder, the awe, the delight that stole 
o’er me, 

When its billowy boundlessness open’d before 
me. 

As I stood on its margin, or roam’d on its 
strand, 

I felt now ideas within mo expand. 

Of glory and grandeur, unknown till that hour. 

And my spirit was mute in the presence of 
power ! 

In the surf-beaten sands that encircled it 
round, 

In the billow’s retreat, and the breaker’s 
rebound. 

In its white-drifted foam, and its dark-heaving 
green, 

Each moment I gazed, some fresh beauty was 
seen. 

And thus, while I wander’d on ocean’s bleak 
shore. 

And survey’d its vast surface, and heard its 
waves roar, 

I seem’d wrapt in a dream of romantic delight, 

And haunted by- majesty, glory, and might ! 

Bernard Barton. — Bom 1784, Died 1849. 


1458 .— THE SOUTABY TOMB. 

Not a leal of the tree which stood near me 
was stirr’d. 

Though a breath might have moved it so 
hghtily; 


Not a farewell note from a sweet singing bird 
Bade adieu to the sun setting brightly. 

The sky was dbudless and oslm, except 
In the west, where the sun was desv^ding; 
And there the rich tints of the rainbow slept, 
As his beams with their beauty were 
blending. 

And the evening star, with its ray so dear, 

So tremulous, soft, and tender. 

Had lit up its lamp, and shot down from its 
sphere 

Its dewy delightful splendour. 

And I stood all alone on that gentle hill. 

With a landscape so lovely before me ; 

And its spirit and tone, so serene and still, 
Seem’d silently gathering o’er me. 

Far off was the Deben, whose briny flood 
By its winding banks was sweeping ; 

And just at the foot of the hill where I stood 
The dead in their damp graves were sleeping. 

How lonely and lovely their resting-place 
seem’d ! 

An enclosure which caro could not enter ; 
And how sweetly the gray lights of evening 
gleam’d 

On the solitary tomb in its centre I 

When at mom or at eve I have wander’d near. 
And in various lights have view’d it, 

With what differing forms, unto friendship 
dear, 

Has the magic of fancy endued it ! 

Sometimes it has seem’d like a lonely soil, 

A white spot on tho emerald billow ; 
Sometimes like a lamb, in a low grassy vale. 
Stretch’d in peace on its verdant pillow. 

But no image of gloom, or of care, or strife. 
Has it ever given birih to one minute ; 

For lamented in death, as beloved in life, 

Was ho who now slumbers within it. 

He was one .who in youth on the stonuy seas 
Was a for and a fearless ranger ; 

Who, borne on the billow, and blown by the 
breeze, 

Counted lightly of death or of danger. 

Yet in this rude school had his heart still 
kept 

All tho freshness of gentle feeling ; 

Nor in woman’s warm eye has a tear ever 
slept 

More of softness and kindness revealing. 

And here, when the bustle of youth was past, 
He liv^, and he loved, and he died too ; 

Oh! why was affection, which death could 
outlast, 

A more Iragthen’d enjoyment denied to 



S(i|t I10V6 110 ftliixnbers ! and many tlinre are 
Who love that lone tomb and revere it ; 
XnA one far off who, like eve’s dewy star. 
Though at distanoe, in fanpy dw^ near it- 

Berncbrd Bwrton^^Born 1784, Died 1849. 


1459.— BISHOP HUBERT, 

’Tis the hour of even now. 

When, with pensive, thoughtful brow, 
Seeking truths as yet unknown. 
Bishop Hubert walks alone. 

Fain would he, by eamoat thought, * 
Nature’s secret laws be taught ; 

Learn the destinies of man. 

And Creation’s wonders scan. 

From these data he would trace 
Hidden mysteries of grace, 

Dive into a deeper theme. 

Solve Redemption’s glorious scheme. 
So he flings aside to-day 
Mitre’s pomp and orozier’s sway. 

Seeks the desert’s silent scene 
And the marge of ocean green. 

Far ho has not roam’d before. 

On that solitary shore, 

He has found a little child, 

By its seeming play beguiled. 

On the drifted, barren sand 
It has scoop’d, with baby hand, 

Small recess, in which might float 
Sportive Fairy’s tiny boat. 

"Aom a hollow shell, the while, 

See I ’tis filling, with a smile. 

Pool, 08 shallow 08 may be, 

With the waters of the sea. 

Hear the smiling Bishop ask, 

What can mean such infant task ? 
Mark that infant’s answer plain : 

** ’Tis to hold yon mighty main ! ” 

** Foolish txifler,” Hubert cries, 

** Open, if thou oanst, thine eyes. 

Can a shallow scoop’d by thee 
Hope to hold yon bouncQeas sea ? 
Know’st thou not its space transcends 
All thy fancy comprehends P 
Ope thy childish eyes, and know 
FathoimesB its depths below.” 

Soon that child, on ocean’s brim, 

Opes its eyes, and turns to Him I 
W^ does Hubert road its look — 
Glance of innocent rebuke ; 

While a voice is heard to say : 

“ If the pool, thus scoop’d in play, 
Cannot hold yon mighty sea, 

Vain must thy researches be. 

Const thou hope to make thine own 
Secxets known to God alone P 
Can thy f aouUaes oonfined 
Fkthom the Eternal Mind? ” 

Bishop Hubert toms away ; 

He hM Learnt enough to-^y— 


Learnt how little man can know 
While a pilgrim here bdow. 

Bernard Ba/rton,~-^Bom 1784, Died 1849. 


1460.--FROM THE mPROVISATRIOE. 

1 loved him as young Genius loves; 

When its own* wild and radiant heaven 
Of starry thought bums with the light. 

The love, the life, by passion given. 

I loved him, too, as woman loves — 
Reckless of sorrow, sin, or scorn ; 

Life had no evikdestiny 
That, with him, I conld not have borne I 
I had been nursed in palaces ; 

Teb earth had not a spot so drear, 

That I should not have thought a homo 
In Paradise, had ha been near ! 

How sweet it would have been to dwell, 
Apart from all, in some green deU 
Of sunny beauty, leaves, and flowers ; 

And nestling birds to sing the hours I 
Our home, beneath some chestnut’s shade, 
But of the woven branches made : 

Our vesper hymn, the low wono wail 
The rose hears from the nightin^e ; 

And waked at morning by the call 
Of music from a waterfall. 

But not alone in dreams like this, 

Breathed in the very hope of bliss, 

I loved : my love h^ been the same 
In hush’d despair, in open shame. 

I would have rather been a slave, 

In tears, in bondage by his side. 

Than shored in all, if wanting him, 

This world had power to give beside! ' 
My heart was wither’d — ^and my heart 
Had ever been the world to me : 

And love had been the first fond dream, 
Whoso life was in reality. 

I had sprung from my solitude, 
like a yonng bird upon tho wing, 

To meet tho arrow ; so I met 
My poison’d shaft of suffering. 

And 08 that bird, with drooping crest 
And broken wing, will seek his nest, 

But seek in vodn : so vain I sought 
My pleasant homo of song and thought. 
There was one spell upon my brain, 

Upon my pencil, on my strain ; 

But one face to my colours came ; 

My chords replied but to one name — 
Lorenzo ! — idl seem’d vow’d to thee. 

To passion, apd to misery ! 

X. B. London. — Bora 1802, Died 1889. 


1461.---CBESOENTIUS. 

I look’d uposi his brow*-Ao sign 
Of guUt or f CM was thfce 





Bite seems like an ideal love, 

Xhe poetry of childhood riiown, 

And yet loved with a real love, 

As if she wore our own — 

A younger sister for the heart ; 

Like the woodland pheasant. 

Her hair is brown and bright ; 

And her smile is pleasant, 

With its rosy light. 

Never con the memory part 
With Bed Biding Hood, the darling, 

Ihe flower of fairy lore. 

Did the painter, dreaming 
In a morning hour. 

Catch the fairy seeming 
Of this fairy flower ? 

Winning it with eager eyes 
From the old enchanted stories, 

Lingering with a long delight 
On the unforgotten glories 
Of the infant sight ? 

Giving us a sweet surprise 
In Bed Biding Hood, the darling. 

The flower of fairy lore f 

Too long in the meadow staying. 

Where the cowslip bends. 

With the buttercups delaying 
As with early friends, 

Did the little maiden stay. 

Sorrowful the tale for us ; 

We, too, loiter 'mid life’s flowers, 

A little while so glorious, 

So soon lost in darker hours. 

All love lingering on their way, 

Like Bed Biding Hood, the darling. 

The flower of fairy lore. 

L. E. Landon.-Sorn 1802, Died 1839. 


1464.— NIGHT AT SEA. 

The lovely purple of the noon's bestowing 
Has vanish’d from the waters, where it 
flung 

A royal colour, such as gems are throwing 
Tyrian or regal garniture among. 

'Tis night, and overhead the sky is gleaming. 
Thro* the slight vapour trembles each dim 
fltar ; 

I turn away — my heart is sadly dreaming 
Of scenes they do not light, of scenes afar. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 

Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 

By each dark wave around the vessel sweeping, 
FarHier am I from old dear friends removed ; 

Till the lone vigil that I now am keeping, 

I d^d not know how much you were be- 
loved. 

How many aets of kindness little heeded, 
IQiid looks, kind words, riise half reproach- 
fid niow I 


Hurried and anxious, my vex’d life has 
speeded, 

And memory wears a soft aoousing brow. 

My friends, my absent friends^ ! 

Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 

The very stars are strangers, os I catch them 
Athwart the shadowy sails that swell 
above ; 

I cannot hope that other eyes will watch them 
At the same moment with a mutual love. 

They shine not there, as here they now are 
shining ; 

The very hours are changed. — ^Ah, do ye 
sleep? 

O'er each homo pillow midnight is declining—^ 
May some kind dream at least my image 
keep ! 

My friends, my absent friends ! 

Do you think of mo, as 1 think of you ? 

m 

Yesterday has a charm. To-day could never 
Fling o'er the mind, which knows not till 
it parts 

How it turns back with tenderest endeavour 
To flx the past within the heart of hearts. 

Absence is fvdl of memory, it teaches 
The value of all old familiar things ; 

The strongthener of affection, while it reaohes 
O'er the dark parting, with an angel's 
. wings. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 

Do you ^ink of me, as I think of yon P 

'Tlie world, with one vast element omitted — 
Man's' own especial element, the earth ; 

Yet, o’er the waters is his rule transmitted 
By that great knowledge whence has power 
its birth. 

, flow oft on some strange loveliness while 
gazing 

Have I wish'd for you — ^beautiful as new, 

The purple waves like some wild army raising 
Their snowy banners as the ship outs 
through. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 

Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 

Bearing upon its wings the hnes of morning. 
Up springs the flying flsh like life's false 
joy. 

Which of the sunshine asks that frail adorning 
Whose very light is fated to destroy. . 

Ah, so doth genius on its rainbow pinion 
Spring from the depths of an unkindly 
world ; 

So spring sweet fancies from the heart's 
dominion — 

Too soon in death the sodSroh’d-up wing is 
furl'd. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 

Whate’er I see is Jhik'd with thoughts 
of you. 

No Hfe is in the air; iMit in .the waters 

Are ereatnros, hngUt and .terrible and 
' strld^l' 


o 



From 1780 to 1866.] THM AWAKENING OF ENPYMION. pL. K Landosi . 



The vwoTd-Mx and the diark imrsue iheic 
BlanghtQrft, 

War uniTeraal reigas theoe depths along. 

like some new island on the ooeen springing^ 
Floats on the surface some gigantio whi^e, 

From its TOst head a silver fountain flitigingi 
Bright as ^e fountain in a fairy tale. 

My friends, my absent friend ! 

1 read such fairy legends while with 
you. 

light is amid the gloomy canvas spreading, 
The moon is whitening the dusky sails. 

From the thick bank of clouds she masters, 
shedding 

The softest influence ^at o*er night pre« 
vails. ■’ 

Pale is she like a yotlng queen pale with 
splendour, 

Haunted with passionate thoughts too fond, 
too deep ; 

The very glory that she wears is tender, 

*The very eyes that watch her beauty fain 
would weep. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 

Do you think of mo, as I think of you P 

Sunshine is ever cheerful, when the morning 
Wakens the world with cloud-dispelling 
eyes ; 

The spirits mount to glad endeavour, scorning 
What toil upon a path so sunny lies. 

Sunshine and hope are* comrades, and their 
weather 

Calls into life an energy like Spring's ; 

But memory and moonlight go together, 
Befleoted in the light that either brings. 

My friends, my absent friends ! 

Do you think of me, then? I think 
of you. 

The busy deck is hush'd, no sounds are waking 
But the watch pacing silently and slow ; 

The waves against the sides incessaht break- 
ing. 

And rope and canvas swaying to and fro. 

The topmast-sail, it seems like some dim pin- 
nacle 

Cresting a shadowy tower amid the air ; 

While red and fitful gleams come from the 
binnacle. 

The only light on board to guide us — 
where P 

My friends, my absent friends ! 

For from my native land, and far from 
you. 

On one side of the ship, the moonbeam’s 
shimmer 

In luminous vibrations sweeps the sea, 

But where the shadow falls, a strange, pale 
glimmer 

Seems, glow-worm like, amid the waves 
to be. 

All that the spirit keeps , of thought « and 
fading, 

Takes visionary, hues from such en hour i 


But while seme phantasy is o’er me stealing, 
I start— remembrance has a keener power : 
My friends, my absent friends ! 

From the fair dream I start to think of 
♦- you. 

A dusk line in the moonlight-^l disoov^ 
What all day long vainly I sought to catch ; 
Or is it but the varying clouds t^t hover 
Thick in the air, to mock the eyes that 
watch P 

No; well the sailor knows each spedk, ap- 
pearing, 

Upon the tossing waves, the far-off strand ; 
To that dork line our eager ship is steering. 
Her voyage done — ^to-morrow we shall Umd. 

L. E, Landon. — Bom 1802, Died 1839. 


1465 .— THE AWAKENING OF 
ENDYMION. 

Lone upon a mountain, the pine-trees wailing 
round him, 

Lone upon a mountain the Grecian youth 
is laid; 

Sleep, mystic sleep, for many a year has bound 
hLn, 

Yet his beauty, like a statue’s, pale and fair, 
is undecay’d. 

When will ho awaken P 

When will ho awaken P a loud voice hath 
been crying 

Night after night, and the cry has been in 
vain; 

Winds, wo(^s, and waves found echoes for 
replying. 

But the tones of the beloved ones were 
never heard again. 

YIThen will he awaken ? 

Ask’d the midnight’s silver queen. 

Never mortal eye has look’d upon his sleep- 
ing; 

Parents, kindred, comrades, have mourn’d 
for him as dead ; 

By day the gather’d clouds have had him in 
their keeping, 

And at night the solemn shadows round his 
rest are shed. 

When will he awaken ? 

Long has been the cry of faithful Love's im« 
ploring ; 

Long has Hope been mtehing with soft 
eyes fix’d above ; 

When will the Fates, the life of life restoring. 
Own themselveB .Tanqi]iidi’4 ..1^ moifli- 
enduring Love P 

'^en will he auraken ? 

Amlem the midnight’s weary queen. 



li ,‘IL IiASDOir.] 
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HAKN1BAL*S OATH. [Sbvbnth Psbioj>. — 


Beantifiil the sleep that she has watch’d 
antirijig, 

lighted up with visions from yonder radiant 
sky, 

Full of an immortal’s gloiions inspiring, gk 
Soften’d by a woman's meek and loving 
sigh. 

When will he awaken ? 

He has been dreaming of old heroic stories, 
And the Poet’s world has enter’d Iq his 
soul; 

He has grown conscious of life’s ancestral 
glories, 

When sages and when kings first upheld the 
mind’s control. 

When will he awaken P 
Asks the midnight’s stately queen. 

Lo, the appointed midnight ! the present hour 
is fated I 

It is Endymion’s planet that rises on the 
air ; 

How long, how tenderly his goddess love has 
waited, 

Waited with u. love too mighty for despair ! 

Soon he will awaken. 


Soft amid the pines is a sound as if of singing. 
Tones that seem the lute’s from the breath- 
ing flowers depart ; 

Not a wind that wanders o’er Mount Latmoa 
but is bringing 

Music that is murmur’d from Nature’s 
inmost heart. 

Soon he will awaken 
To his and midnight’s queen ! 


Lovely is the green earth, — she knows the 
hour is holy ; 

Starry are the heavens, lit with eternal 
joy; 

Light like their own is dawning sweet and 
slowly 

O’er the fair and sculptured forehead of 
tl^t yet dreaming boy. 

Soon he will awaken I 


Bed as the red rose towards the morning 
turning. 

Worms the youth’s lip to the wat<dier’s 
near his own ; 

While the dark eyes open, bright, intense, and 
burning 

With a life more glorious than, ere they 
dosed, was known. 

Yea, he has awaken’d 

For the midnight’s happy queen ! 


When every worldly thought is utterly for- 
saken, 

Comes the starry midnight, fdt by life’s 
gifted few ; 

Then the spirit from its earthly deep 
awaken 

To a being more intense, more spiritual, 
and true. 

So doth the soul awaken, 
like that youth to night’s fair queen 1 

L. E. Landon, — Bom 1802, Died 1839. 


1466 .— HANNIBAL’S OATH. 

And the night was dark and calm, 

There was not a breath of air ; 

The leaves of the grove were stiU, 

As the presence of death was there ; — 

Only a moaning sound 

Came from the distant sea ; 

It was as if, like life, 

It had no tranquillity. 

A warrior and a child 

Pass’d through the sacred wood. 

Which, like a mystery. 

Around* the temple dood. 

The warrior’s brow was worn 

With the weight Of casque and plume. 

And sun-burnt was his cheek, 

And his eye and brow were gloom. 

The child was young and fair, 

But the forehead large and high. 

And the dark eyes’ flashing light 
Seem’d to feel their destiny. 

They enter’d in the temple. 

And stood before the shrine ; 

It stream’d with the victim’s blood, 

With incense and with wine. 

The ground rook’d beneath their feet. 

The thunder shook the dome ; 

But the boy stood firm, and swore 
Eternal hate to Borne. 

There’s a page in history 

O’er whi<di tears of blood were wept, 

And that page is the record 
How that oath of hate was kept. 

L. E, London, — Bom 1802, Died 1889. 


What is this old history, but a lesson given. 
How true love still conquers by the deep 
strength of truth— 

How all the impulses, whose native home is 
heaven, 

Sanotiify the visions of hope, and faith, and 
youth P 

’Tis lor such th^ waken I 


1467 .— THE GBASP OF THE BEAD. 

’Twas in the battle-field, and the odld pale 
moon 

Look’d down on the dead and djying; 

And the wind pass’d o’mr with adirgiennd a 

WB^ 

Where the young vod. btate lying. 
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Fresli from the pain it was to part— - 
How oonld I bear the pain ? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says— We meet again. 

Meet with a deeper, dearer love ; 

For absence shows the worth 
Of all from which we then remove. 
Friends, home, and native earth.. 

Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turn’d the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise. 

That none look’d up with me. 

But tkou hast sunk upon the wave^ 
iHiy radiant place unknown ; 

1 seem to stand beside a grave, 

And stand by it alone. 

Farewell ! ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light ! 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write ! 

Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be ; 

Thy shining orbit should have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 

Oh, fancy vain, as it is fond, 

And little needed too ; 

My friends ! 1 need not look beyond 
My heart to look for yon. 

L, E. Landon. — Born 1802, Died 1839. 


1470 .— ADDBESS TO MISS AGNES 
BAILLIB ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

Dear Agnes, gleam’d with joy and dash’d with 
tears 

O’er ns have glided almost sixty years 
Since we on Bothwell’s bonny braes were 
seen 

By those whose eyes long closed in death have 
been — 

Two tiny imps, who scarcely stoop’d to gather 
The dender harebell on the purple heather; 
No taller than the foxglove’s spiky stem. 

That dew of morning studs wi^ silvexy gem. 
Then every butterfly that cross’d our view 
With joyful shout was greeted as it flew ; 

And moth, and lady-bird, and beetle bright, 

In sheeny gold, were each a wondrous sight. 
Then as we paddled barefoot, side by side, 
Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde, 
Minnows or spotted parr with twinkling fin, 
Swimming in maiqr rings the pool within. 

A thrill gI gladness through our bosms sent. 
Seen in the power of early wondenneat. 

A long perspeorive to my miiid appears* 
teoklng Mhind me to that line of yesrav 


And yet through every stage 1 still can trace 
Thy vision’d form, from childhood’s mornmg 
grace 

To woman’s ^ early bloom— changing, hew 
soon! 

To the eiqpressive glow of woman’s noon ; 

And now to what &ou art, in comely age, 
Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment — whether hopeful seeds 
In garden-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fair flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore. 

Or on the parlour hearth with kitten play, 
Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gain with hasty steps some cottage door, 
On helpful errand to the neighbouring poor — 
Active and ardent, to my fancy’s eye 
Thou still art young, in spite of time ’gone by. 
Though oft of paiienoe brief and temper 
keen, 

Well may it please me, in life’s later soene. 

To think what now thou art and long to me 
hast been. 

’Twas thou who woo’dst me first to look 
Upon the page of printed book, 

That thing by me abhorr'd, and with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness. 
When all too old become with bootloss haste 
In fitful sports the precious time to waste. 

Thy love of tale and story was the stroke 
At which my dormant fancy first awoke, 

And ghosts and witches in my busy brain 
Arose in sombre show a motley train. 

This new-found path attempting, proud was 1 
Lurking approval on thy face to spy. 

Or hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 
** What ! is this story all thine own inven- 
tion ? ” 

Then, as advancing through this mortal span. 
Our intercourse with the mix’d world began ; 
Thy fairer face and sprightlier courtesy 
(A truth that from my youthful vanity 
Lay not conceal’d) did for the sisters twain. 
Where’er we went, the greater favour gain ; 
While, but for thee, vex’d with its tossing 
tide, 

I from the busy world had shrunk aside. 

And now, in later years, with better grace, 
Thou h^p’st me to hold a welcome place 
With those whom nearer neighbourhood have 
made 

The friendly cheerers of our evening shade. 

With thee my humours, whether grave or 
g*y. 

Or graoioua or untoward, have their way. 

Silent if dull-— oh, predous privilege I — 

I sit by thee; or if, cull’d from the page 
Of some huge ponderous tome whi^ but 
thyself, 

None e’er had taken hmn. its dusty didf. 

Thou reed’st me curioBts passages to 
The winter night, 1 talm but Utile heed. 

And thankless any, ** I oaimot Uston nowj’ 

’TIs no oAmoe; eUtelt, much do 1 owe 
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THE HEW YEAE’S GIFT. ' 


[JOAKNA BaII^IAB. 


To Ibese. thy nightly offorings of affection, 
Drawn from thy ready talent for selection; 
For stall it seem'd in thee a natural gift 
The letter'd grain from letter’d <diaff to sift. 

By daily use and oiroumstance endear’d, 
Things are of value now that once appear’d 
Of no account, and without notice pass’d, 
Which o’er dull life a simple cheering cast ; 

To hear thy morning steps the stair descend- 
ing, 

Thy voice with other sounds domestic blend- 
ing; 

After each stated nightly absence, mot 
To see thee by the morning table set, 

Pourmg from smoky spouff f'le amber stream 
Which sends from saucer < cup its fragrant 
steam ; 

To see thee chcorly on the threshold stand, 

On summer morn, with trowel in thy hand 
For garden- work prepared ; in winter’s gloom 
From thy cold noonday walk to see thee 
come, 

In furry garment lapt, with spatter’d feet, 
And by the fire resume thy wonted seat ; 

Ay, even o'er things like these soothed ago has 
thrown 

A sober charm they did not always own — 

As winter 1 oarfrost makes minutest spray 
Of bush or hedgoweed sparkle to the day 
In magnitude and beauty, which, bereaved 
Of such investment, eye had ne’er perceived. 

The change of good and evil to abide. 

As partners link’d, long have wo, side by 
side. 

Our earthly journey hold ; and who can say 
How near the end of our united way ? 

By nature’s course not distant ; sacl and ’reft 
Will she remain — ^tho lonely pilgrim left. 

If thou art taken first, who can to me 
Like sister, friend, and home-companion be ? 
Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn. 

Shall feel such loss, or mourn as I shall 
mourn P 

And if I should be fated first to leave 
This earthly house, though gentle friends may 
grieve. 

And he above them all, so truly proved* 

A friend and brother, long and justly loved. 
There is no living wight, of woman bom, 

Who then shall mourn for me as thou wilt 
mourn. 

Thou ardent, liberal spirit 1 quickly feeling 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 
With sorrow or distress, for ever sharing 
The unhoarded mite, nor for to-morrow 
caring — 

Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day. 

An unadom’d, but not a caress lay. 

Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 
From tardy love proceeds, though long de- 
lay’d. 

Words of affection, howsoe’er express’d. 

The latest spoken still ^re deem’d the b^ t 


Few are the measured rhymes 1 now may 
write; 

These are, perhaps, the last I shall indite. 
Joanna BaiUie. — Bom 1762, Died 1851« 


1471 — the black cock. 

Good-morrow to thy sable beak. 

And glossy plumage, dark and sleek ; 

Thy crimson moon and aznre eye— - 
Cook of the heath, so wildly shy ! 

I see thee slowly cowering through 
That wiry web of silver dew, 

That ti^[inklos in the morning air 
like casement of my lady fair. 

A maid there is in yonder tower, 

Who, peeping from her early bower. 

Half shows, like thee, with simple wile. 

Her braided hair and morning smile. 

Tho rarest things, with wayward will, 
Beneath the covert hide them still ; 

The rarest things, to light of day, 

Look shortly forth and break away. 

One fleeting moment of delight 
I warm’d mo in her cheering sight ; 

And short, I ween, tho time will bo 
That I shidl parley hold with thee. 

Tlirough Snowdon’s mist, rod beams the day; 
The climbing herd-boy chants his lay ; 

The gnat-flies donee their sunny ring ; 

Thou art already on the wing. 

Joanna Baillie. — Bom 1762, Died 1861. 


1472.— THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 

All white hung tho bushes o'er Flaw’s sweet 
stream, 

And pale from its banks tho long icicles 
gleam ; 

The first peep of morning just peers through 
tho sky, 

And here, at thy door, gentle Mary, am I. 

With tho dawn of tho year, and the dawn of 
tho light, 

Tho one that best loves thee stands first in thy 
sight; ^ ' 

Then welcomed, dear maid, with my gift let 
me be, 

A ribbon, a kiss, and a blessing for thee ! 

Last year, of earth’s treasures I gave thee my 
part. 

The new year before it I gave thee my heart ; 

And now, gentle Mary, I greet thee again, 

When only this hand and a blessmg remain ! 

Though time should run on with his sack full 
of care. 

And wrinkle thy cheek, maid, and whiten thy 



THE KITTEN. 


dlOJjnrA BahiUs.] 


Ydi BtiU on this morn shall my offezing be 
A ribbon, a kiss, and a blessing for thee 1 

Joanna BailUe, — Bom 1762, Vied 1851. 


1473 . — ^THE KITTEN. 

Wanton droll, whose harmless play 
Begoiles the rastio*B dosing day, 

Wl^ drawn the evening fire about, 

Sit aged Crone and thoughUesa Lout, 

And child aiK>n his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool ; 

maid, whose oheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing fagot glows, 

Who, bonding to the friondly light, 

Plies her task with busy sleight ; 

Come, show thy trioks and sportive graces, 
Thus oirded round with merry faces. 

Backward ooird, and crouching low. 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 

The housewife's spindle whirling round, 

Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Hold out to lure thy roving eye ; 

Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, foithloss thing. 

Now, wheeling round, with bootless skill, 

^ Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 

As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide ; 

Till, from thy centre starting fair, 

Thou sidelong rear'st, with rump in air, 
.Erected stiff, and gait awry, 

. Jdko madam in her tantrums high : 

Though ne'er a madam of them all. 

Whose silken kirtlo sweeps the hall, 

More varied trick and whim displays, 

To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze. 

* * « * 

The featest tumbler, stago-bedight. 

To thee is but a clumsy wight. 

Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains ; 

For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Bequites him oft with plaudits loud* 

But, stopp'd the while thy wanton play. 
Applauses, too, thy feats repay : 

For then beneath some urol^’s hand. 
With modest pride thou tak'st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sidea. 

Dilated swells thy glossy fur. 

And loudly slugs ti^ busy pur, 

As, timing well the equal sound, 

Thy riutohing feet bopat the ground, 

And all their harmless claws ^solose, . 

Like prickles of an early rose ; 

While softly from thy whisker'd oheek, 
Thy hslf-idosed eyes peer mild and meek. 

But not alone by cottage-fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire ; 

The learned sage, whoso thoughts esqplore 
The widest range of human hm, 4 , 
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Or, with unfetter'd fancy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy. 

Pausing, smOes with alter’d air 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair, 

Or, struggling on ^e mat below. 

Hold wi^are with his slipper'd toe. 

The widow'd dame, or lonely maid. 

Who in the still but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial spends her age. 

And rarely turns a letter’d page ; 

Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork, or paper-ball, 

Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravril’d skein to catch, 

But lets thee have thy wayward will. 
Perplexing oft. heF sobex skill. 

Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent. 

In lonely tower or prison pent, 

Reviews the coil of former days, 

And loathes the world and aU its ways ; 
What time the lamp's unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels, as thou gamborst round his seat. 

His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 

And smiles, a link in thee to find 
That joins him stiU to living kind. 

Whence hast thou, then, thou witless Puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus P 
Is it that in thy glaring eye » 

And rapid movements we descry. 

While we at ease, secure from Ul, 

The chimney-corner snugly fill, 

A lion, darting on the prey, 

A tiger, at his ruthless play P 
Or is it, that in thee we trace. 

With all thy varied wanton grace, 

An emblem view’d with kindred eye. 

Of tricksy, restless infancy P 
Ah ! many a lightly sporjuve child. 

Who hath, like thee, our wits beguiled, 

To dull and sober manhood grown, 

With strange recoil our hearts disown. 

Even so, poor Kit ! must thou endur^, , 
When thou becomest a cat demure, 

Full many a cuff and angry word. 

Chid roughly from the tempting board. 

And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 

So oft our favour’d playmate been, ' 

Soft be the change which thou shsrit prove, 
When time hath spoil’d thee of our love ; 
Still be thou deem’d, by housewife fat, 

A comely, careful, mousing oat, 

Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Replenish’d oft with savoury food. 

Nor, when thy span of life is past, 

Be thou to pond or dunghill oast. 

But gently borne on go^ man's spade, t 
Beneath i^e decent 1 ^ be laid, * 

And ohildren show;, with glistouhg eyes, 
The place where poor old Pusi^ lira. 

Joanna BMUe,—Bwm 1762, Vied 1851. 




THE ‘•SONGS OP KBAEIi.” 
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Z 474 .— OFEINING OF THE “SONGS OF 
ZION.” 

Harp of Zion, pure and holy» 
of Jndfdi'il eastern 
May a <diild of gnilt and folly 
StzUce thee with a feeble hand P 
May 1 to my bosom take thee, 

Trembling from the prophet's touch, 

And with throbbing heart awake thee 
To the strains I love so much P 

• I hare loved thy thrilling numbers, 

Since the dawn of childhood's day ; 

Since a mother soothed my slumbers 
With the cadence of wy lay ; 

Since a little blooming sister 

Clung with transport round my knee, 
And my glowing spirit bless'd her 
With a blessing caught from thee ! 

Mother — sister — ^both are sleeping 
Where no heaving hearts respire. 

Whilst the eve of ago is creeping 
Bound the widow’d spouse and sire. 

He and his, amid their sorrow, 

Find enjoyment in thy strain : 

Harp of Zion, let me borrow 
Comfort from thy chords again ! 

William Knox, — Bom 1789, Died 1825. 


1475*”^^^^®^® BACHEIi. 

And Baohel lies in Ephrath's land, 

Beneath her lonely oak of weeping ; 

With mouldering heart and withering hand. 
The sleep of death for ever sleeping. 

The spring comes smiling down the vale, 

The lilies and the roses bringing ; 

But Baohel never more shall h^ 

The flowers that in the world are springing. 

The summer gives his radiant day, 

And Jewish dames the dance are treading ; 

But Baohel on her couch of clay, 

Sleeps all unheeded and unheeding. 

The autumn’s ripening sunbeam shines. 

And reapers to the fleld is calling ; 

!Pat Baohel’s voice no longer joins 
The choral song at twilight's falling. 

The winter sends his drenching shower, 

And sweeps his howling blast around her ; 

But earthly storms possess no power 

To break the slumber that hath bound her. 

WnUom Khox»-^Bom 1789, Died 1825. 


X 476 .^A YlBTUOnS WOMAN. 

Thou adeeth what hath dhanged my heart. 
And idiere hath fled my yoothfol folly P 


I tell thee, TamaP's virtuous art 
Hath made my spirit holy. 

Her ey 6-"«8 soft and blue as even. 

When day and night are calmly meeting-^ 
Beams on my heart like light from heaven. 
And purifies its beating. 

The accents fall from Tamar’s lip 

like dowdrops from the rose-leaf drippiiig, 
When honey-bees all crowd to sip. 

And cannot cease their sipping. 

The shadowy blush that tints her cheek. 

For ever coming — ever going, 

May well the spotless fount bespeak 
That sets the stream aflowing. 

Her song comes o'er my thrilling breast 
Even like the harp-string's hoUest measures, 
When dreams the soul of ^nds of rest 
And everlasting pleasures. 

Then ask not what hath changed my heart, 

Or whore hath fled my youl^ful foUy— 

I tell thee, Tamar’s virtuous art 
Hath made my spirit holy. 

William Knox.-^Bom 1789, Died 1825. 


1477 .— CONCLUSION OF THE “SONGS 
OF ISBAEL.” 

My song hath closed, the holy dream 
That raised my thoughts o’er all below, 
Hath faded like the lunar beam. 

And left me ’mid a night of woo— - 
To look and long, and sigh in vain 
For friends I ne’er shall meet again. 

And yet the earth is green and gay ; 

And yet the skies are pure and bright ; 

But, 'mid each gleam of pleasure gay. 

Some cloud of sorrow dims my sight ; 

For weak is now the tenderest tengue 
That might my simple songs have sung. 

And like Gilead’s drops of balm, 

They for a moment soothed my breast ; 

But earth hath not a power to calm 
My spirit in forgetful rest. 

Until I lay me side by side 

With those that loved me, and have died. 

They died — and ihia a world of woe, 

Of anxious doubt and chilling fear ; 

I wander onward to the tomb. 

With scarce a hope to linger here t 
But with a prospect to rejoin 
The friends bdoved, that once waie uflae. 

William JTnos.— Bom 1789, DM 1825 
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1478.— APAB IN THE DESEBT. 

AfAy in the Desert I lore to ride, 

With the silent Bash-boy alone by my side : 
When .the sorrows of life the soul o*eroa<st. 
And, sick of the present, I turn to the past ; 
And the eye is suffused with regretful tears. 
From the fond recollections of former years ; 
And the shadows of things that have long 
since fled, 

Flit over the brain like the ghosts of * the 
dead— 

Bright yisions of glory that vanish'd too 
soon — 

Day-dreams that departed ere manhood's 
noon— 

Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft — 
Companions of early days lost or left — 

And my Native Land ! whose magical name 
Thrills to my heart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhood — ^the haunts of my 
prime ; 

All the passions and scenes of that rapturous 
time,. 

When the feelings were young and the world 
was new, 

like the fresh, bowers of Paradise opening to 
view ! 

All — all now forsaken, forgotten, or gone ; 
And 1 , a lone exile, remember'd of none. 

My high aims abandon'd, and good acts 
undone — 

Aweary of all that is under the sun ; 

With that sadness of heart which no stronger 
may scan, 

1 fly to the Desert afar from man. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride. 


[Seventh Pebiod.— 

— ^ ^ 
Away — away from the dwdlings of men, 

By the wild deer's haunt, and the buffalo’'B 
glen ; 

By valleys remote, where the oribi plays ; 
Where the gnoo, the gaieUe, and the harte- 
beest graze ; 

And the gemsbok and eland unhuntod recline 
By the skirts of gray forests o'orgnrown with 
wild vine ; 

And the elephant browses at peace in his 
wood ; 

And the river-horse gambols unscared in the 
flood ; 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the Vley, whore the wild ass is drinking 
his fill. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-bby alone by my side : 
O'er the brown Karroo where the bleating 
cry 

Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 

In fields seldom freshen’d by moisture* or 
rain ; 

And^the stately koodoo exultingly bounds, 
Undisturb’d by the bay of the hunter's 
hounds ; 

And the timorous quagha's wild whistling 
neigh 

Is heard by the brak fountain far away ; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 
And the vulture in circles wheels high over- 
head, 

Greedy to scent and to gorge on the dead ; 
And the grisly wolf, and the sbriel^g 
jackal. 


AFAB m THE DESERT. 


With the siiont Bush-boy alone by my side ; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life. 

With its Boenes of oppression, corruption, and 
strife ; 

The proud man's frown, and the base man’s 
fear; 

And the Boomer’s laugh, and the sufferer’s 
tear; 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and 
folly. 

Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are 
high, 

And my Boul is sick with the bondman’s 
mgh — 

Oh, then ! there is freedom, and joy, and 
pride, 

Afar in the Desert alone to ride ! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing 
steed, 

And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand 

(The only law of the Desert land) ; 

But 'tie not the innocent to destroy, 

For I hate the huntsman's savage joy. 

Alar in the Detet 1 love to ride, 

. With the rilent Bush-boy alone by my dde ; 


Howl for their prey at the evening fall ; 

And the fiend-like laugh of hyenas grim. 
Fearfully startles the twilight dim. 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my sido : 
Away — away in the wilderness vast, 

Whore the white man’s foot hath never 
pass'd. 

And the quiver’d Koranna or Bochoan 
Hath rarely cross’d with his roving olon : 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandon’d from famine and 
fear ; 

Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone. 
And the bat flitting forth from his old hollow 
stone; 

Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Savo poisonous thorns that pierce the foot : 
And ike bitter melon, for fo^ and drink. 

Is the pilgzim’js fare, by the Salt Lake's 
brink : 

A region of drought, where no river glides. 
Nor rippling brook with osier'd sides ; 

Nor r^y pool, nor mossy fountain,. 

Nor diady tree, nor bioud-capp'd mountain, 
Are found— to refresh the aching eye : 

But the bamn earth and the buzniing sky, 
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THE STABBY HEAVENS. 


pEtOBT. B^ONTCK>n&T. 


And the black horizon round and round, 
Without a living sight or sound, 

Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood, 

That this is — Nature’s Solitude. 

And here — while the night-winds round me 
sigh. 

And the stars bum bright in the midnight 
sky, 

As I sit apart by the oavom’d stone, 

Xike Elijah at Horob’s oavo alone, 

And feel as a moth in the Mighty Hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved ,the 
land — 

A ‘-still small voice comes through the 
wild 

(Like a father oonsoling his fretful child), 
Wliich banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear — 
Saying “ Man is distant, .but God is near ! ” 

Thomas Pringle, — Born 1788, Died 1834. 


1479.— THE LION AND GIRAFFE. 

Wouldst thou view the lion’s den ? 

Search afar from haunts of men — 

Where the rcod-encirclod rill 
Oozes f-om the rocky hill, 

By its verdure far descried 
'Mid the desert brown and wide. 

Clos0> beside the sedgy brim, 

Oouchant, lurks the lion grim ; 

Watching till the close of day 
Brings the death-devoted prey. 

Heedless at the ambush’d brink, 

The tall giraffe stoops down to drink ; 

Upon him straight, the savage springs 
With cruel joy. The desert rings 
With clanging sound of desperate strife-— 
The prey is strong, and ho strivos for life. 
Plunging off with frantic bound 
To shako the tyrant to the ground. 

Ho shrioks-r-he rushes through the waste, 
With glaring eye and headlong haste. 

In vain ! — the spoiler on his prize 
Rides proudly — ^tearing as ho flies. 

For life — the victim's utmost speed 
Is muster’d in this hour of need. 

For life — for life — ^his giant might 
He strains, and pours his soul in flight ; 

And mad with terror, thirst, and pain, 

Spurns with wild hoof the thundering plain. 
'Tis vain ; the thirsiy sands ar^ drink^g 
His streaming blood — ^his strength is sinking ; 
The victor’s fangs are in his veins — 

' His flanks are streak’d with sanguine stains— 
His panting breast in foam and gore 
Is bathed — he reels — his race is o'er. 

He falls — and, with convulsive throe, 

« Resigns his throat to the ravening foe ! 
-^^lol ere quivering life is fl^, 

The vultures, wheeling over head, 

Swoop down, to watch in gaunt array. 

Till the gorg^ tyrant quits his prey. 

ThomaA Pringle, — Bom 1788, i>»ed 1834. 


1480.— THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. 

Our native land — our native vale-r 
A long and last adieu 1 

Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 

And Cheviot mountains blue. 

Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds. 

And streams renown* d in song — 

Farewell, ye braes and blossom’d meads, 
Our hearts have loved so long. 

Farewell, the blithesome broomy knowes, 
Where thyme and harebells grow — 

Farewell, the hoary, haunted howos, 
O’erhuug with birk and sloe. 

The mossy cave and mouldering tower 
That skirt our native dell — 

The martyr’s grave, and lover’s bower, 

We bid a s^ farewell ! 

Home of our love ! our father’s home I 
Land of the brave and free ! 

The sail is flapping on the foam 
T’hat bears us far from thee ! 

We seek a wild and distant shore. 

Beyond the western main — 

We leave thee to return no more. 

Nor view thy cliffs again ! 

Gur native land — our native vole — 

A long and last adieu ! 

Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 

And Scotland’s mountains blue ! 

Tho'mas Pringle. — Born 1788, Died 1834. 


1481.— THE STARRY HEAVENS. 

Ye quenchless stars ! so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 
While half the world is lapp’d in downy 
dreams. 

And round tfle lattice creep your midnight 
beams, 

How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking from the sides j 
And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 
At dead of night along some noiseless way, 
How the heart mingles with the moonlit 
hour, 

As if the starry heavens suffused a power ! 
Full in her dreamy light, the moon presides, 
Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides ; ^ 
And far around, ^e forest and the stream 
Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam ; 

The lull’d winds, too, are sleeping in their 
caves. 

No stormy murmurs roU upon the waves ; 
Natuib is hush’d, as if her works adored. 
Still’d by the presence of her living Lord ! 
And now, whUe through the ooean-mantling 
baze 

A &zy bhaih of yelio:iv lustre plays. 
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nCTUBS OF WAB. 


A«4 moonliglit loyelineas hath veil’d the 
land, 

Qo, stranger, mnse then by the mYe-wom 
strand ; 

Centuries have glided o’er the balanced earth. 

Myriads have bless’d, and myriads cursed 
their birth ; 

Still, yon sky-beacons keep a dimless glare, 

Unsullied as the God who throned them 
there ! 

Though swelling earthquakes heave the 
astounded world, 

And king and kingdom from their pride are 
hurl’d, 

Sublimely calm, they run their bright career. 

Unheedful of the storms and changes here. 

We want no hymn to hear, or pomp to see, 

For all around is deep divinity ! 

Robert Montgomery,— Bom 1807, Died 1855. 


1482.— PICTURE OF WAR. 

Spirit of light and life ! when battle rears 
Her Aery brow and her terrific spears ; 

When red-mouth’d cannon to the clouds 
uproar. 

And gasping thousands make their beds in 
gore. 

While on the billowy bosom of the air 
Roll the dead notes of anguish and despair ! 
Unseen, thou walk’st upon the smoking 
plfidn, 

. And hear’st each groan that gurgles from the 
slain ! 

list ! war-peals thunder on the battle-field ; 
And many a hand grasps firm the glittoniig 
shield. 

As on, with helm and plume, the warriors 
come. 

And the glad hiUa repeat their stormy drum ! 
And now are seen the youthfuhand the gray. 
With bosoms firing to partake the fray ; 

The first, with hearts that consecrate the 
deed, 

All eager rush to vanquish or to bleed ! 
like young waves racing in the morning sun. 
That rear and leap with reckless fury on ! 

But mark yon war-worn man, who looks on 
high, 

With thought and valour mirror’d in his 
eye ! 

Not all tho gozy revels of the day 
Can fright vision of his home away ; 

The home of love, and its associate smiles, 

His wife’s endeannent, and his baby’s wiles : 
Fights he less brave through reo<dleoted bliss, 
With step retreating, or with sword remiss f 
Ah no 1 rememb^d 'home's the wfucrior^s 
charm, 

Speed to his sword, and vigour to his amii; 
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For this he supplicates the god afar. 

Fronts the st^’d foe, and mingles in the 
vrar ! 

The cannon ’s hush’d ! — ^nor drum, nor clarion 
sound : 

Helmet and hauberk gleam upon the ground ; 
Horseman and horse lie writering in their 
gore; 

Patriots are dead,* and heroes dare no more ; 
While solemnly the moonlight shrouds the 
plain. 

And lights the lurid features of the slain ! 

And see ! on this rent mound, where daisies 
sprung, ^ 

A battle-steed beneath his rider flung ; 

Oh ! never more he’ll rear with fierce delight, 
Roll his red eyes, and rally for the fight ! 

Pale on his bleeding breast the warrior lies. 
While from his raffled lids the white swril’d 
eyes 

Ghastly and grimly stare upon the sides ! 

Afar, with bosom bared unto the breeze, 
White lips, and glaring eyes, and shivering 
knees, 

A widow o’er her martyr’d soldier moans. 
Loading the night-wind with delizious^oans ! 
Her blue-eyed babe, unconscious orphan he ! 
So sweetly prattling in his cherub glee. 

Leers on his lifeless sire with infant wile. 

And plays and plucks him for a parent’s 
smile ! 

But who, upon the battle-wasted plain. 

Shall count the faint, the gasping, and the 
slain? 

Angel of Mercy ! ere the blood-fount chill, 
And the brave heart be spiritless and still, 
Amid the havoc thou art hovering nigh, 

To calm each groan, and dose each dying 
eye, 

And waft the spirit to that halcyon shore, 
Whore war’s loud thunders lash the winds no 
more ! 

Robert Montgomery, — Bom 1807, Died 1855. 



1483.— LOST FEELINGS. 

Oh ! weep not that our beauty wears 
Benea& the wings of Time ; 

That age o’erclouds the brow with carea 
That once was raised sublime. 

Oh ! weep not that the beamless eye 
No dumb delight can speak ; 

And fresh and fhir no longer He 
Joy-tints upon the cheek. 

No ! we^ not that the ruin-tfcace 
Of wasting time is seen, 

Around the form and in the fiftCe 
Where beautif’s bloom has been. 



Bom. 
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But moam the inmr]l wreck we feel 
As hoary years depart, 

And Time’s effacing fingers steal 
Young feelings from the heart ! 

Bobert Montgomery^^Born, 1807, Died 1855. 


1484 .— TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Oh ! well may poets make a fuss 
In summer time, and sigh ** O rus ! ” 

Of London pleasures sick : 

My heart is all at pant to rest 
In grreenwood shades — my eyes detest 
This endless meal of brick ! 

What joy have I in June’s return P 
My feet are parch'd, my eyeballa bum, 

I scent no flowery gust ; 

But faint the flagging zephyr springs, 
With dry Macadam on its wings. 

And turns mo ** dust to dust.” 

My sun his daily course renews 
Duo east, but with no eastern dews ; 

Tile path is dry and hot ! 

His sotting shows more tamely still, 

He sinks behind no purple hill, 

«But down a chimney-pot ! 

Oh ! but to hear the milkmaid blithe ; 

Or early mower whet his scythe 
The dewy meads among ! 

My grass is of that sort — alas ! 

That makes no hay— called Hparrow-grass 
By folks of vulgar tongue ! 

Oh ! but to smell the woodbine sweet ! 

I think of cowslip cups — but meet 
With very vile rebuffs ! 

For meadow-buds I get a whiff 
Of Cheshire cheese — or only sniff 
The turtle made at Cuff's. 

How tenderly Rousseau reviewed 
His periwinkles ! — ^mino are strewed I 
My rose blooms on a gown ! 

I hunt in vain for eglantine, 

And find my blue-b^l on the sign 
That marks the Bell and Crown. 

Whore ore ye, birds, that blithely wing 
From tree to tree, and gaily sing 
Or mourn in thickets deep P 
My cuckoo has some ware to sell. 

The watchman is my Bhilomel, 

My blackbird is a swoop i 

Where ore ye, linnet, lark, and thrush^ 
That perch on leafy bough and bush. 

And tune the various song ? 

Two hurdy-gurdists, and a poor 
8 fereet-Hand^ grm^ng at my door, 

Are all my tuneful throng.” 


Where are ye, early-purling streams, 

Whose waves reflet the morning braoiB 
And colours of the skies P 
My rills are only puddle-drains 
From shambles, or reflect the stains 
Of calimaiico-dyes ! 

Sweet are the little brooks that run 
O’er pebbles glancing in the sun. 

Singing in soothing tonos : 

Not thus the city stroamlets flow ; 

They make no music as they go, 

Though novor off the stones.” 

where ore ye, pastoral pretty Bhoo]>, 

That wont to bloat, and frisk, and leap 
Boside your woolly dams P 
Alas ! instead of harmless crooks, 

My Corydons use iron hooks. 

And skin — not shear — ^tho lambs. 

The pipe whereon, in olden day, 

The Aroadian herdsman used to play 
Sweetly— hero soundeth not ; 

But merely breathes unwholesome fumes ; 
Meanwhile the city boor consumes 
The rank weed — ** piping hot.” 

AU rural things arc vilely mock’d, 

On every hand the sense is shock’d 
With objects hard to bear : 

Shades — vernal shades I — ^wherowino is sold ! 
And for a turfy bank, behold 
An Ingram’s rustic chair ! 

Where are ye, London meads and bowers, 
And gardens redolent of flowers 
Wherein the zephyr wons ? 

Alas ! Moor Fields are fields no more : 

See Hatton’s Garden brick’d all o’er ; 

And that bare wood — St. John’s. 

No pastoral scenes procure me peace ; 

I hold no Leasowes in my lease. 

No cot set round with trees : 

No sheep-white hill my dwelling flanks ; 
And omnium furnishes my banks 
With brokers — ^not with bees. 

Oh ! well may poets make a fuss 
In summer time, and sigh “ O rus I ” 

Of city pleasures sick : 

My heart is all at pant to rest 
La greenwood shades— my eyes detest 
This endless meal of brick ! 

Thomas Uood. — Bom 1798, Died 1845. 
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, It was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast ; 

Jt was the &ne of roses — 

We pluoVd them as we pass’d I 
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A PARENTAL ODE TO MY SON. 


That churlish season never frown’d 
On early lovers yet ; 

Oh no ! — ^the world was newly crown’d 
With flowers when first we mot. 

’Twas twilight, and I bade you go, 

But still you held me fast ; 

It was the time of roses — 

Wo pluck’d them as wo pass’d I 

What else could peer my glowing cheek. 
That tears began to stud ? 

And when I ask’d the like of love, 

Ton snatch’d a damask bud — 

And oped it to the dainty core, 

StUl blowing to the last ; 

It was the time of roses — 

We pluck’d them as we pass’d ! 

Tiiomaa Hood. — Bom 1798, Died 1845. 


i486.— A PARENTAL ODE TO MY SON. 
AGED THREE YEARS AND FIVE 
MONTHS. 

Thou happy, happy olf ! 

(But stop — ^flrst let mo ^ss away that tear) 
Thou tiny image of myself t 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear !) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather light. 

TJntouch’d by sorrow, and unsoil’d by sin, 
(Gk>od heavens! the child is swallowing a 
pin!) 

Thou little trioksy Puck ! 

With antic toys so funnily bostuok, 

Light as the singing bird that wings the air. 
(l^e door ! the door ! he’ll tumble down the 
stair!) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 

(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 

In love’s dear chain so strong and bright a 
Imk, 

Thou idol of thy parents (Drat the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub — ^but of earth ; 

Fit playfellow for Fays by moonlight pale, 

In harmless sport and mirth, 

(That dog wDl bite him if he puUs its tail !) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows. 
Singing in youth’s Elysium over sunny, 
(Anotlmr tumble — ^that’s his precious nose !) 

Thy father’s pride and hope I 
(He’ll br^ the mirror with that skipping- 
rope!) 

With pure heart newly stamp’d from nature’s 
mint, 

(Vniete did he learn thsjt squint P)^ 


[Seventh Period. — 


Thou young domestic dove ! 

(He’U have tl^t jug off with another shove !) 
Dear nursling of the hymenial nest ! 
(Are those tom clothes his best F) 

Little epitome of man ! 

(He’ll climb upon the table, that’s his plan U 
Touch’d with the beauteous tints of dawning 
life, 

(He’s got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being ! 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky fore- 
seeing. 

Play on, play on. 

My elfin John ! 

Toss the light ball — bestride the stick, 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesciue, and antic brisk 
With nian^' a lamblike frisk, 

(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown!) 

Thou pretty opening rose 1 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe 3'our 
nose !) 

Balmy, and breathing musio like the south, 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star, 

(I wish that window had an iron bor^!) 

Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 

(I’ll tell you what, my love, 

I cannot write unless he’s sent above!) 

Thomas Hood, — 1798, Died 1845. 


1487.— FLOWERS. 

I will not have the mad Clytie, 

Whoso head is turn’d by the sun ; 

Tlie tulip is a courtly quean. 

Whom, therefore, I wiU shun ; 

The cowslip is a country wonoh. 

The violet is a nun ; — 

But I will woo the dainty rose, 

The queen of every one. 

The pea is but a wanton witch, 

In too much haste to wed, 

And clasps her rings on every hand ; 

The wolfsbane I should dread ; — 

Nor will I dreary rosomorye, 

That always mourns the dead ; — 

But I will woo the dainty rose. 

With her cheeks of tender rod. 

The lily is idl in white, like a saint. 

And so is no mate for me — 

And the daisy’s oho^ is tipp’d with a blush. 
She is of such low degree ; 

Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves. 

And the broom’s betrothed to the bee; — 

But I will plight with the dainty rose, 

Toft fairest of aU is she. 

Thomas 1798, Died 1845. 
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1488.— AUTUMN. 

Tho Antarnn is old ; 

The WBW leaves are flyingr ; 

He ht^ gather'd up gold, 

And now he is dying : 

Old age, begin sighing ! 

The vintage is ripe ; 

The harvest is heaping ; 

But some that have sow'd 
Have no riches for reaping : — 

Poor wretch, fall a- weeping ! 

Tho year’s in the wane ; 

There is nothing adorning ; 

Tho night has no qvc, 

And tlie day has no morning ; 

Cold Winter gives warning ! 

The rivers rnn chill ; 

The rod sun is sinking ; 

And I am grown old, 

And life is fast shrinking ; 

Here’s enow for sad thinidng ! 

TiLomas Hood. — Born 1798, Died 1845. 


1489.— TO A CHILD EMBRACING HIS 
MOTHER. 

I 

• I. 

Love thy mother, little one ! 

Kiss and clasp her neck again, — 
Hereafter she may have a son 
I Will kiss and clasp her nook in vain. 

Love thy mother, little one ! 

r II. 

Gaze upon her living eyes. 

And mirror back her love for thee, — 
Hereafter thou may’st shudder sighs 
To meet them when they cannot see. 

Gaze upon her living eyes ! 

III. 

Press her lips the while they glow 
With love that they have often told, — 
Hereafter thou may’st press in woe, 

And kiss them tiU thine own are cold. 
Press her lips the while they glow ! 

IV. 

Oh, revere her raven hair I 
Although i^be not silver-gray — 

Too early l^th, led on by Care, 

* May snatoh save one dear look away. 

Oh ! revere her raven hair ! 


Pray for her at eve and mom. 

That Heaven may long the strokeadefer^ 
For thou may’st live &e hour forlorn 
When thou '^t ask to die with her. 

Pray for her at eve and mom I 

Thomas Hood,— Bom 1798, Died 1845. 


1490.— TO MY DAUGHTER, ON HER 
BIRTHDAY. 

I. 

Dear Fanny ! nine long yeara ago, 

While yet the morning sun was low. 

And rosy with tho eastern glow 
The landscape smiled ; 

Whilst low’d the newly-waken’d herds— 
Sweet as tho early song of birds, 

I heard those first, delightful words. 

Thou hast a child I ” 

II. 

Along with that uprising dew 
Tears glisten’d in my eyes, though few, 

To hail a dawning quite as new 
To mo, as Time : 

It was not sorrow — ^not annoy— 

But like a happy maid, though ooy, 

With grief-like welcome, even Joy 
Forestalls its prime. 

III. 

So may’st thou live, dear ! many years 
In all tho bliss that life endears, 

Not without smiles, nor yet from tears 
Too strictly kept. 

When first thy infant littleness 
I folded in my fond caress, 

The greatest proof of happiness 
Was this — I wept. 

Thomas Hood. — Born 1798, Died 1845. 


1491.— I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

I remember, 1 remember 
The house where 1 was bom, 

Tho little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom ; 

He never came a vdnk too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day ; 

But now, I often wish tho night 
Had borne my%roath away ! 

I remember, I remember 
The rosea, red and white. 

The violets, and the lily-cups — 

Those flowers made of light ! 

Tho lilacs where the robin built, * 

And whete my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day,— 

The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember 
Whore I was used to awing, 

And thonghi the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing; 

My spirit flew in feathera then, 

That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools oould hardly oobl 
^The fever on my brow 1 
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FAIB INES. 
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I remember, I remember 
The fir-trooe dark and hifi:h ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance. 

But now *tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 

Than when 1 was a boy. 

Thomaa Hood. — Bom 1798, Died 1845. 


1492. — ^FAIB INES. 

I. 

O saw ye not fair Ines P 
She’s gone into the west, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest ; 

She took onr daylight with licr. 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek. 

And pearls upon her breast. 

II. 

0 turn again, fair Ines, 

Before this fail of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivall’d bright ; 

And blesa’d will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light. 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 

1 dare not even write ! 

:«T. 

Would 1 had been, fair Ino^, . 

Hiat gallant oavaUer 

Who rode so gayly by thy side. 

And whisper’d thee so near !— • 

Were there no bonny dames at home. 

Or no true lovers here. 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear P 

IV, 

• 

I saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore. 

With bands of noble gentlemen. 

And banners waved before ; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay. 

And snowy plumes they wore ; — 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 
—If it had been no more ! 

V. 

Alas ! alas ! fair Ines ! 

She went away with song, 

With moslo waiting on hix steps, 

And shoutings of throng ; 

But Some were sod, and felt no mirth, 
But only Music’s wrong. 

In sooni^ that sang Farewell, Farewell 
her you’ve loved so long. ^ 


VI, 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines I 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 

Kor danced so light before- 
Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore I 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 

Has broken many more ! 

Thomas Hood.— Bom 1798, Died 1845. 


• 

1493. — BJJTH. 

She stood breast high amid the corn 
Clasp’d by the golden light of morn, 
like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss hod won. 

On her cheek an antumn flush 
Deeply ripen’d ; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 

Like red poppies grown with com. 

Bound her eyes her tresses fell — 

Which were blackest none could tell ; 

But long lashes veil’d a light • 

That had else boon all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Mode her tressy forehe^ dim , — 

Thus she stood amid the stooks, 

Praising God with sweetest looks. 

Sure, I said, heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean ; 
Lay thy sheaf aclowii and come, 

Slwe my harvest and my homo. 

Thomas Hood, — Bom 1798, Died 184^. 


1494.— THE DBEAM OF EUGENE ABAM. 

’Twos in the prime of summer time, 

An evening calm and cool. 

And four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 

There were some that ran and some that 
leapt. 

Like troutlots in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds. 

And souls untouoh’d by sin ; 

To a lev^ mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in : 

Pleasantly idione the setting snn 
Over the town of Lynn. 

like sportive deer they coursed about, 

And Vhouted as they ran — 

Tumiiig to mirth all things of earth, 

As o^ boyhood can ; 

But the Usher sat remote from all, 

A melanoholy man i 
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THE DBEAM OF EUGESKE ABAK. 


[Tsoxas Hoo]>. 


Hifl hat vafl off* his vest 
To oatoh heaven’s blessed breeze ; 

For a bnmingr thoaght was in his brow. 

And his bosom ill at ease : 

So he lean’d bis head on his hands, and 
read 

The book between his knees ! 

Loaf after leaf he turn’d it o'er, 

Nor ever glanced aside ; 

For the peace of his soul he read that book 
In the golden eventide ; 

Much study had made him very loan, 

And pale, and leaden-eyed. 

At last he shut the pondeirous tome ; 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strain’d the dusky covers close, 

And fix’d the brazen hasp : 

• ** O God ! could I so closo my mind. 

And clasp it with a clasp I ” 

Then leaping on his foot upright. 

Some moody turns ho took — 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook — 

And, lo ! he saw a liitlo boy 
That pored upon a book ! 

“ My gentle lad, what is’t you road — 
Bomauoo or fairy fable P 
Or is it some historic x^ago, 

Of kings and crowns unstable ? ” 

The young boy gave an nxtward glance — 

“ It is ‘ The Death of Abel.* ” 

The Usher took six ha^y strides, 

As smit with suddoHj^ — 

Six hasty strides hoyom^e placo, 

Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat besido the lad. 

And talk’d with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 
T^ose deeds tradition saves ; 

And lonely folk cut off unseen. 

And hid in sudden graves ; 

And, horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 

' And murders done in caves ; 

And how the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod ; 

Ay, how the ghostly hand wiU point 
To show the burial clod ; 

And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God ! 

He told how murderers wali the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain — 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 

And flames about their brain ; 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain ! 

• 

And well,” quoth he, ” I Imow, for troth, 
Their pangs must be extreme^ 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe— 

Who life’s sacro^ stream I 


For why P Methought, last night I wrought 
A murder, in a dream ! 

One that had ne^er done me wrong— 

A feeble man and old ; 

I led him to a lonely field— 

The moon shone clear and cold t 

Now here, said I, this man shaQ die. 

And I will have his gold ! 

Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 

And one with a heavy stone. 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife— 

And then the deed was done : 

There was nothing lying at my foot 
But lifeless flesh and bone ! 

Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 

That could not do me ill ; 

And yet I fear’d him all the more, 

For lying there so still : 

There was a manhood in his look, 

That murder could not kill I 

And, lo I the universal air 

Seem’d lit with ghastly flame ; — 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
'V^isro looking down in blame ; 

I tMc the dead man by his hand, 

And call’d upon his name ! 

0 God ! it made mo quake to boo 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touch’d the lifoloss clay. 

The blood gush’d out amain ! 

For every clot a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain ! 

My head was like an ardent coal— 

My heart as solid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 

Was at the Devil’s price. 

A dozen times I gproan’d — ^the dead 
Had never groan’d but twice I 

And now, from forth the frowning sky, 
From the heaven’s topmost height, 

1 hoard a voice — ^the awful voice 
Of the blood>avenging sprite : 

‘ Thou guilty man ! take up thy dead, 

And hide it from my sight ! ’ 

And I took the dreary body up, 

And cast it in a stream — 

The sluggish water, black as ink, 

The depth was so extreme : 

My gentle Boy, remember ! this 
Is nothing but a dieom ! 

Down went the corse with a hollow phmge, 
And vanish’d in the pool ; 

Anon I cleansed my bl<^y hands, 

And wash'd my forehead cool, 

And sat among tiie uzohina young. 

That evening in the sohooL 

O Heaven t to think of thiidF White ionle, 
Ajod mine bo black ond^gxim! 



ThOvas Hood.] 


THE BBIBGE OF SIGHS. 


[Seventh Period. 


I could not shore in childish prayer. 

Nor join in eveningf hymn ; 
like a deidl of the pit I ^eem'd, 

’Mid holy ohornbim ! 

And peace wont with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Quilt was my grim chamberlain, 

That lighted me to bed. 

And drew my midnight curtains round 
With fingers bloody rbd 1 

All night I lay in agony. 

In anguish dork and deep ; 

My fever’d eyes I dared not close, 

But stared aghast at Sleep ; 

For Sin had render’d unto her 
The keys of hell to keep ! 

All night I lay in agony. 

From weary chime to chime ; 

With one besetting horrid hint. 

That rack’d me all the time — 

A mighty yearning, like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crime — 

One stem tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ! 

Stronger and stronger every pulse ' 

Did that temptation crave — 

Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave ! 

Heavily I rose up, os soon 
As light was in the sky. 

And sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild mfisgiving eye ; 

And I saw the dead in the river bod, 

For the faithless stream was dry. 

Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 

But I never mark’d its morning flight — 

I never heard it sing ; 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 

With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
1 took him up and ran ; 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began — 
in a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 

I hid the murder’d man ! 

And all that day I read in school. 

But my thought was other whore ; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 

In secret I was there — 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And st^ 1^0 corse was bare \ 

Then down I oast me on iny face, 

And first b^gan to weep, 

For I knew my seoret there was 6ne 
That earth refused to keep — 

Or land or sea, though be should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 


So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 

Till blood for blood atones ! . 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 

And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his fleE^-— 

The world shall see his bones I 

O God ! that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake ! 

Again — again,, with dizzy brain. 

The human life I take ; 

And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
like Cranmoir’a at the stake. 

And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave oi^^mould allow ; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul — 

It stands before me now 1 ” 

The fearful Boy look’d up and saw 
Hugp drops upon his brow. 

That very night, while gentlo sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids Hss’d, 

Two stem-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Eugene Aram walk’d between. 

With gyves upon his wrist. 

Thortias Hood, — Bom 1798, Died 184i5. 


I49S.— THE bridge OF SIGHS. 

One more Unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate. 

Gone to heir death ! 

Take her up tenderly, 
lift her with care ; 

Fashion’d so slenderly — 

Young, and so fair ! 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements. 

Whilst the wave constant^ 
Drips from her clothing ; 

Take her up instantly, 

Loving, not loathing ! 

Touch her not scornfully ! 
Think of her monrnf ally, 
Gently and humanly — • 

Not of the stains of her ; 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny. 

Rash and ondutif ol ; 

Past all dishbnoor. 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautifuL 

Still, for all slips of hers-^ 

One of Eve’s family— 

Wipe those poor Ups of hers. 
Coring so rimmily. 



From 1780 to 1866 .] 


THE SONG OF THE SHiHr. 


[Tkoicas Hood. 


Loop op her treases 
Esoap^ from the oomb— 
Her fair auburn treaaes — 
Whilst MTonderment guesses 
1/^ere was her homo P 


Dreadfully stating 
Through mud^y impnxily. 
As when with the dazing 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 


Who was her father P 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister P 
Had she a brother P 
Or was there a dearer one 
StiU, and a nearer one 
Tet, than all other P 

Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian char Ay 
Under the sun ! 

O ! it was pitiful ! 

Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Perishing gloomily. 

Spurn’d by contumely, 

Cold inhumantty 
Burning insanity 
Into her rest ! 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over W breast ! 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 

Her sins to her Saviour ! 

Thomas Hood, — Bomi 1798, Hied 1845. 


Sisterly, brotherly. 

Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed — 

Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 
^4 From window and casement. 
From garret to basement, 

She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life’s history. 

Glad to death’s mystery. 
Swift to be hurl’d — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world ! 

In she plunged boldly — 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran — 

Over the brink of it ! 

Picture it — ^think of it I 
Dissolute Man ! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 

Then, if you can ! 

Take her up tenderly — 

Lift her with care ! 

Fashion’d so slenderly*— 
Young, and so fair ! 


1496 .— THE SONG OP THE SHIRT. 

With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She song the ** Song of the Shirt ! ” 

[ Work ! work I work ! 

While the cook is crowing aloof ! 

And work — work — work, 

Till the stars shine through the roof ! 
It’s O ! to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save. 

If this is Christian work I 

Work — ^work — ^work 

Till the brain begins to swim ! 

Work — ^work — ^work 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim I 
Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and seam — 

Till over the buttons 1 fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream ! 

O, Men, with sisters dear ! 

O, Men, with mothers and wives i 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives ! 

Stitch — stitch — stitdh. 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt — 

Sewing at once, with a doable thread, 

A shroud as well as a Shirt ! 


Ere her limbs, frigidly, 
Stiffen too rii^diy. 

Decently, Idndlj^ 

Smooth and oompoBe them ; 
And her eyes, close them. 
Staring BO blindly i 


But why do I talk of Death— 
That phantom of grisly bone P 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 

It seems so like my own 
B^use of the fasts I keep $ 



Ro6d.] 


THS 



O 6kid I that bread should be so dear» 

And flesh and blood so cheap f 

Work — ^work — ^nrork ! 

My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages P A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread — and rags. 

That 8hattor*d roof — and this naked floor — 

A table — a broken chair—' 

And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 

Work — ^work— work ! 

From weary chime to chime ! 

Work— work — ^work — 

As prisoners work for crime ! 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band — 

Till the heart is sick and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 

Work— work— work 

In the dull December light * 

And work — ^work — ^work. 

When the weather is warm and bright ! — 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 

As if to show me their sunny backs. 

And twit me with, the Spring. 

Oh 1 but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 

With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet \ 

For only one short hour 
To fool as 1 used to fool. 

Before I knew the woes of want, 

And the walk that costs a meal ' 

Oh 1 but for one short hour — 

A respite however brief ! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 

But only time for Grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my heart : 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread I ” 

With Angers weaty and worn. 

And eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and throad — 

Stitch 1 stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 

And stiU, with a voice of dolorous pitch — 
Would that its tone could reach the rich ! — 
She sang this ** Song of the Shirt 1 ” 

Thomas Hood.— Bom 1798, JDfed 1845. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 

So dowly moved about. 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied — 

We thought her dying when she dept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the 'mom came, dim and sad. 

And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another mom than ours. 

Thomas Hood. — Bom 1798, Died 1845. 

I** 


1498.— THE WATEB LADY. 

I. 

Alas ! that moon should ever beam 
To show what man should never see !— * 

I saw a maiden on a stream. 

And fair was she I 

II. 

I staid awhile, to see her throw 
Her tresses back, that all beset 
The fair horizon of her brow 
With clouds of jot. 

111 . 

I staid a little while to view 

Her cheek, that wore, in place of red. 

The bloom of water — ^tender blue, 

Daintily spread. 

IV. 

I staid to watch, a little space. 

Her parted lips, if she would sing ; 

The waters closed above her face 
With many a ring. 

V. 

And still I staid a little more — 

Alas ! she never comes again ! 

I throw my flowers from the shore. 

And watch in vain. 

VI. 

I know my life will fade away — 

I know that I must vainly pine ; 

For I am made of mortal day, 

But she’s divine. 

Thomas Hood. — Bom 1798, Died 1845c 


1497.— THE DEATH-BED. 1499.— SONG. 

We watched her breathing thro’ Uie night, O Lady, leave thy silken thread 

Her breathing soft and low. And flowery tapesfaeie— 

As in her breast the wave of ^e There ’s living roees on the buah, 

Kept heaving to and fro. And bloasoms on the tree. 
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Sloop wlierQ thou 'wUt, thy oareleitt hand 
Some fandom bud will meet ; 

Thou oanst not tread bat thou wilt And 
The daisy at i^y feet. 


The love that girea a <diam to homSt 
I fed they cannot teJte : 

We’ll pray for happier years to oome^ 

For one another’s sake. 

T. Haynes Bayly.--^Bom 1787, IHed 1839. 


’Tie like the birthday of the world, 

When earth was bom in bloom ; 

The light is made of many dyes, 

The air is all perfume ; 

There ’s crimson buds, and white and blue— <• 
The very rainbow showers 

Have turn’d to blossoms whoro they fell. 

And sown the earth with flowers. 

* There *s fairy tulips in tho^ast — 

The garden of tho sun ; 

The very streams rofleoi the hues, 

And blossom as they run ; 

While morn opes like a crimson rose, 

Still wet with pearly showers : 

Then, lady, leave tho silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers ! 

Thomas Hood. — Born 1798, Died 1845. 


1500.— TO HIS WIFE. 

Oh ! bs*Ast thou never shared my fate, 

More dark that fate would prove, 

My heart were truly desolate 
Without thy soothing love. 

But thou hast suffer’d for my sake, 

Whilst this relief I found, 

Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison from a wound. 

My fond affection thou hast seen, 

Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hodst been 
If we had never met ! 

And has that thought been shared by 
theeP 

Ah, no ! that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for mo 
Than labour’d words could speak. 

But there are true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth ; 

Though known in days of part delight, 

We knew not half their worth. 

How unlike some who have profess’d 
So much in friendship’s name, 

Yet calmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her blaim. 

Boc ah I from them to thee I turn, 

They’d make me loathe mankind, 

Far better lessons I may learn 
From thy move holy mind. 


1501.— THINK NOT OP THE PUTUBB. 

Think not of tho future, tho prospect is un- 
certain ! 

Laugh away the present, while laughing 
hours remain : 

Those who graze too boldly through Time’s 
mystic curtain. 

Soon will wish to close it, and dream of joy 
again. 

I, like thee, was happy, and, on hope rely- 
ing, 

Thought tho present pleasure might revive 
again: 

But receive my counsel — ^Timo is always 
flying; 

Then laugh away tho present, while laugh- 
ing hours remain. 

I have felt unkiudnoss, keen as that which 
hurts thoo ; 

I have mot with friendship, fickle as tho 
wind ; 

Take what friendship offers, ore its warmth 
deserts thee ; 

Well I know the kindest may not long be 
kind. 

Would you waste the pleasure of the summer- 
season, 

Thinking that tho winter must return 
again P 

If our summer ’s fleeting, surely that ’s a 
reason 

For laughing off tho present, while laughing 
hours romaiu. 

T. Haynes Bayhj. — Bom 1797, Died 1839. 


1502.— O! WHEEB DO FAIBIES HIDE 
THEIB HEADS P 

O ! where do fairies hide their heads, 

YHien snow lies on tho hills — 

When frost has spoil’d their mossy beds, 
And crystallized their rills P 
Beneath the moon th^ cannot trip 
In oixolea o’er the plain ; 

And draughts of dew th^ cannot sip, 

TUI green leaves come again. 

PerbApi* in amall, blue diviug-b^, 
plunge beneath the WAves, 
Inhabitiiig the wreathed sheUa 
Viat lie in coral oaves. 
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THE BIHE OF THE ANCIENT MABINEB. [SsTZHTK 1 
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Perhaps, in red Vesayias, 

Carousals they maintain ; 

And choor their littlo spirits thus, 

Till green leaves come again. 

When they return there will be mirth, 

And music in the air, 

And fairy wings upon the earth, 

And mischief everywhere, 

The maids, to keep the elves aloof, 

WilLbar the doors in vain ; 

No key-hole will bo fairy-proof, 

When green leaves come again. 

T. Haynes Bayly. — Bom 1797, Died 1839. 


,503.— THE RIME OP THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. 

PART I, 

It is an ancient mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three ; 

“ By thy long gray beard and glittering eye. 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? 

The bridegroom’s doors are open’d wide. 

And I am next of kin ; 

The guostH are mot, the feast is sot ; 

Mayst hear the merry din.” 

Ho holds him with his skinny hand ; 

“ There was a ship,” quoth he. 

** Hold off ; unhand mo, gray-board loon ; ” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eyo^ 

The wedding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a throo-years’ child ; 

The mariner hath his will. 

The wedding-guest sat on a stone, 

He oannot choose but hoar ; 

And thus spake on that anoiont man. 

The bright-eyed mariner. 

The ship was cheer’d, the harbour clear’d, 

Morrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ; 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon 

The wedding-guest hero beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the haU, 

Rod as a rose is die ; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The mercy minstEdsy. ^ 


The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he oannot choose bnt hear ; 

And thns spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed mariner. 

And now the storm-blast come, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 

He struck with his o’erta^^g wings, 

And chased ns south along. 

With sloping masts and dripping prow» 

As who pursued with ydl and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roar’d the blast. 
And southward a^e we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow. 

And it grew wondrous cold ; 

And ico mast-high came floating by, 

As gpreen as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy cliffs 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken***^ 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ioe was there, 

The ice was all oronnd ; 

It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d rnd howl’d. 
Like noises in a swound ! 

At length did cross an albatross, 

Through the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul. 

We hail’d it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flow ; 

The icp did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The’ helmsman steer’d ns through ! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind. 

The albatross did follow, 

And every day for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo ! 

In mist or oloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perch’d for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmer’d the white moonshine. 

God save thee, ancient mariner. 

From the fiends that plague thee thus ! 

Why look’st thou so P ” With my cross-bow 
I shot the albatross. 

PA&T n. 

The son now rose upon the right, 

Out of the sea came he ; 

Still hid in mist, and on the Soft 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind* 
But no sweet bird did follow s 
Nor any day for food or idagr 
Came to the mariner^s hollo t 


. ^nd Iliad done a heUiBh thing, 

^And iif would work 'em wo ; 

T For all ayerr’d I had kUl'd the bird 
^ That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah, wretch, said they, t)ie bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow I 

Nor dim nor red, like God's own head, 

The glorious sun uprist ; 

, Then all averr'd 1 had kill'd the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay 
That bring the fog and mist. 

■ The fair breeze blew, the white foam flow, 
The furrow follow'd fijj. 

We were the first that ^ 7 , burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And wo did speak only to break 
The silence of tho sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun at noon 

Kight up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than tho moon. 

Day after day, day after day 
Wo stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon^a pointed ocean. 

Water, water everywhere, 

And all tho boards did shrink ; 

Water, water ovorywhoro. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot ; O Christ ! 

That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with logs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 

Tho water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nino fathom deep he hod follow’d ns 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was wither'd at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more than 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah, well-a-day ! what evil looks 
Had 1 from old and young I 
Instead of the cross the fdbatross 
About my neok was hung. 

PAST zzi. 

There pass'd a weary time. tiiroa 

Was parch'd, and glazed each eye. 
Aweaxytime! awesrytimel 


How glazed each weary ejB ! 

When looking westward I beh^ 

A something in the sky. 

At first it seem’d a little speck. 

And then it seem’d a mist ; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it near'd and near’d : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged, and tack'd, and veer'd. 

With throats unslakod, with black lips baked, 
Wo could not laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ; 

I bit my arm, I suck'd the blood. 

And cried, A sail 1 a sail ! 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call ; 

Gramercy they for^oy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

Soo ! sec ! Y cried, she tacks no more. 

Hither to work us wool ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel. 

Tho western wave was all a-flame, 

Tho day was well nigh done, 

Almost upon tho western wave 
Bested tho broad bright sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Botwizt us and the sun. 

And straight tho sun was flock’d with bars, 
(Heaven’s mother sond us grace !) 

As if through a dungoon-grate he peer’d 
With broad and burning face. 

Ahm ! thought I, and my heart boat loud. 
How fast she nears and nears ; 

Arc those her sails that glance in the sun 
Like restless gossamoros V 

Are those her ribs through which the sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ; 

And is that woman all her crow P 
Is that a death, and are there two P 
Is death that woman's mate P 

Her lips were rod, her looks were free. 

Her looks were yellow as gold ; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The nightmare Life-in-death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

“ The game is done ! I’ve won ! I've won ! " 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The sun's rim dips, the stars rush out. 

At one stride comes the cUurk ; 

With far-heard whisper, Ver the sea 
Of^Bhot the spectre-bark. 
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, — I . 

, We listen’d and look’d sideways up ; 

Fear at my heart, as at a cap, 

My life-blood seem’d to sip. 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d 
white ; 

From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogg’d moon. 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pong, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

1 

Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan), 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 

They dropp’d down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly — 

They fled to bliss or wo ! 

And every soul it pass’d me by 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow. 

PART IV. 

** I fear thee, ancient mariner, 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 

As is the ribb’d sea-sand. 

I fear thco and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand so brown.” 

Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-guest. 

This body dropp’d not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wido vrido sea ! 

And never a snint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
lived on, and so did I. 

I look’d upon the rotting sea. 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I look’d upon the rotting dock, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I look’d to heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had gush'd, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

1 closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky. 

Lay like a load on n^ weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted fh)m their limbs, 

Bor rot nor reek did they ; 

The look with which they lo<^*d on me 
Bed never pass’d away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

Bnt oh I more horrible than that ^ 

Is a curse in a dead man’s qye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet 1 could not die. 

The moving moon went np thp sky, 

And nowhere did abide : 

Softly she was goinpr np. 

And a star or two Inside. 

Her beams bemock’d the sultry main. 

Like April hoarfrost spread ; 

But whore the ship’s huge shadow lay 
The charm’d waterc burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d the water snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when they rear’d, the elfish Ught 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coil’d and swam j and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things ! no tongue * 

Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gush’d from my heart. 
And I bless’ d them unaware ; *- 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And 1 bless’ d them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray ; 

And from my nook so free 
The albatross foil off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

PART v. 

0 sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep from heaven. 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck. 

That hivd so long remain’d, 

1 dreamt that they were fill’d with dew ; 
And when I woke it rain’d. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 

My garments all were dank ; 

Sure I had dronken in my ckeams, 

And BtiU my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

I was so light — almost 
1 thought that I had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the soik^ 

That were so thin and sere. ' . 
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The upper air burst into life I 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen ; 

To and fxp they were hurried about ! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the soils £d sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain pour’d down from one black cloud ; 
The moon waLs at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
' The moon was at its side : 
like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

* .A river steep and wide. ^ 

The loud wind never reach’d the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groan’d, they stirr’d, they aU uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steer’d, the ship moved on, 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes 
Where ‘«l^y wore wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We wore a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

The body and I pull’d at one rope, 

But ho said nought to me. 

I fear thee, ancient mariner ! ” 

Be calm, thou wedding-guest ! 

’Twas not those souls tliat fled in pain. 

Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawn’d, they dropp’d their arms, 
And cluster’d round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
mouths, 

And from their bodies pass’d. 

Around, around, flow each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the sun ; 

Slowly the sounds come back again. 

Now mix’d, now one by one. 

Sometimes, a-dropping from the sky, 

I heard the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that ore. 

How they seem'd to fill the sea and air. 

With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments. 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song. 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, , 


That to the sleeping woods aU night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly soilM on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe ; 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 

Moved onward from beneath. , 

Under the keel nine fathom deep. 

From the land of mist and snow. 

The spirit slid ; and it was ho 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune. 

And the ship stood still also. 

The sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fix’d her to the ocean ; 

But in a minute she ’gon stir 
With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then, like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound ; 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And 1 fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit 1 lay 
1 have not to declare ; 

But ore my living life return’d, 

1 heard and in my soul discern’d 
Two voices in the air. 

“ la it ho ? ” quoth one, “ Is this the man P 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless albatross ! 

The spirit who bidoth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.” 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew ; 

Quoth ho, The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.” 

PART VI. 

FIRST VOICE. 

But tell mo ! tell me I speak again, 

Thy soft response renewing — 

What, makes that ship drive on so fast P 
What is the ocean doing P 

SECOND VOICE. 

Still as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go ; 

For rile guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see how graoiouriy 
She looketh down on him. 

. FIRST YOXOB. 

But y/Axy drives on that ship so last, 
Wiijifout or wave or wind P 
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SECOND VOICE. 

The air is cut away before, 

And cdoses from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! 

Or we shall bo belated ; 

For slow and slow that ship will go. 

When the mariner’s trance is abated. 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather ; 

’Twas night, calm night, the moon was high ; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the dock, 

For a oharnel-dungeon fitter ; 

All fix’d on mo their stony eyes, 

That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never pass’d away ; 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt ; once more 
I view’d the ocean green, 

And look’d far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been soon — 

Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And having once turn’d round, walks on. 
And turns no more his head ; 

Because ho knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on mo, 

Nor sound nor motion mode ; 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fann’d my cheek 
like a moadow-g^o of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blow the breeze — 

On me alone it blow. 

Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top 1 see ? 

Is this the hill P is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countroe P 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God ! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 

So smoothly it was strewn £ 

And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The rook shone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rook : 

The moonlight steep’d in silentness 
The steady woatheroook. 


And the bay was white with silent light, 

Till rising from the same. 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were ; 

I turn’d my eyes upon the deck — 

0 Christ ! what saw I there 1 

s 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat ; 

And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph-mon. 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, ^daoh waved his hand : 

It was a heavenly sight I 
They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 

No voice did they impart — 

No voice ; but O ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

1 heard the pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turn’d perforce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot's boy, 

I heard them ooming fast : 

Dear Lord in heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — 1 heard his voice : 

It is the hermit good \ 

He singoth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrievo my soul, he’ll wash away 
The albatross’s blood. 

PART VII. 

This hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to ^the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voioe he rears ! 

He loves to talk with marineros 
That come from a far countreo. 

Ho kneels at mom, and noon and eve— 

He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat near’d : I heard them talk, 

** Why, tins is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair 
That signal made but now P ** 

** Strange, by my faith ! *’ the hermit said— 
And they answer’d not our cheer ! 

The planka look’d warp’d! ai^d see those 

Mdls, 

How thin th^ are and sere f 
I never saw au|d>>t like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 
Brown akeMons of leotea that lag 
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My foreat-brook along ; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with anow. 

And the owM whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.” 

** Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look — 

(The pilot made reply) 

I am a-feard ” — ” Push on, push on ! ” 

Said the hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was hoard. 

• « 

Under the water it rumbh « on. 

Still loader and more dread ; 

It reach'd the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunn'd by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drown'd 
My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the pilot's boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round ; 

And all w^iS still, save that tlic hill 
Was tolling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the pilot shriek'd, 

And feK down in a fit : 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 

And pray’d where he did sit. 

I took the oars ; the pilot's boy. 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laugh'd loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

” Ha ! ha ! ” quoth ho, ” full plain 1 sec, 

The devil knows how to row.’ ’ 

And now, all in my own countroc, 

1 stood on the firm land ! 

The hermit stopp'd forth from the bout. 

And scarcely he could stand. 

” O shrieve mo, shrievc mo, holy man I ” 

The hermit cross’d his brow. 

“ Say quick,” quoth ho, ” I bid thee say 
What manner of man art thou ? ” 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench’d 
With a woful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour 
That agony returns ; 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 

This heart within me burns. 

I pass, like night, from land to land ; . 

I have strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face 1 see, 

I know the man that must hear mo s 
To him my tale 1 teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door S 
The wedding-guests are there : 

But in the ga^en-bower the bride 
And bridemaids singing are : 

And hark ! the little vesper boll 
Whioh biddeth me to prayer. 

O wedding-guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea : 

So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemM there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to mo, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bonds. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 

And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ; but this I toll 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ; 

Ho prayeth well who lovoth well 
Both man and bird and boast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who lovoth ua. 

Ho mode and lovoth all. 

The mariner, whoso eye is bright, 

Whoso board with ago is hoar. 

Is gone : and now the wedding-guest 
Turn'd from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunn'd, 

And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man 
Ho rose the morrow morn. 

Coleridge, — Bom 1772, Died 1834. 


1504.— HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN 
THE VALE OP CHAMOUNI. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course P so long he sooms to 
pause 

On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 

The Arvo and Arvoiron at thy base 

Kavo ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form I 

Riscst from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently \ Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass ; methinks thou pieroest it, 

As with a wedge ! But when I look again. 

It is thino own calm home, thy crystal shrine. 
Thy habitation from eternity I 
O dread and silent mount! I gazed npon 
thee, 

Till Ij^ou, still present to the bodily sense, 
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Did* at vanisli from my thooglit : ontraaced in 
prayer, 

I worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my 
thought, 

Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy ; 
Till the dilating. soul, enrapt, transfused, • 
Into the mighty vision passing — ^thoro. 

As in her natural form*, swelled vast to 
heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alono those swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and sooret ecstasy. Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! awake, my heart, 
awake ! 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, solo sovran of the 
vale ! 

O straggling with the darkness all the night. 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they 
sink ! 

Companion of the morning star at dawn, 
Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald 1 wake, O wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who fill’d thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiorooly glad ! 
Who call’d you forth from night and utter 
death, 

From dark and icy caverns call’d you forth, 
Doth! those precipitous, block, jagged rooks, 
For over shatter’d, and the same for ever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and 
your joy, 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest P 

Ye ioe-folls ! ye that from the mountain’s 
•brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty 
voice, 

And stopp’d at onco amid their maddest 
plunge ! 

Motionless torrents I silent cataracts ! 

Who made ybu glorious as the gates of 

heaven 

Beneath the keen full moon P Who bade the 
sun 

Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread g^lands at your 
feetP 

God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nathms, 
Answer ! and let the ioe-plains echo, Gk>d ! 
€K)d ! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome 
, voice! o 


Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds I 

And thpy, too, have a voice, yon piles of 
snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal 
frost ! 

Ye wild goats sporting ronnd the eagle’s 
nest ! * 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the 
clouds ! 

Yo signs and wonders of the element ! 

Utter forth God, and fiU the hills with praise ! 

Once more, . hoar mount ! with thy sky- 
pointing peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard. 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure 
serene. 

Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 
Thou, too, again, stupendous mountain ! thou. 
That as I raise my head, awhile bow’d low 
In adoration, upward from thy base, 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with 
tears, 

Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

To rise before mo — Kisc, O over rise ; 

Itise, like a cloud of inconse, from tho earth ! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills. 
Thou dread ambassador from earth to ^caven, 
Groat Hierarch I tell thou tho silent sky, 

And toll the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

Coleridge. — Born 1772, Died 1834. 


1505. — ^LOVE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortal framo, 

Are all but ministers of love, 

And feed his saored flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
live o’er again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruin’d tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 

She lean’d against tho armed man. 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listen’d to my lay 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her bwn. 

My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 

She loves me .best whene’OT 1 iding 
The songs that make her grieve. • 
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1 played a soft and doleful air, 

1 aaag an old and moring Btory-— 

An old rude song thiat auited weU 
That min ^d and hoary. 

She listened with a flittii^ blush, 

/VV^th downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew I could not choose 
Bat gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave mo that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
Which crazed this bold and lovely knight ^ 
And that he cross’d the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

But sometimes from the savage den. 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once, 

In G^een and sunny glade, 

There came and look’d him in the face 
An angel beautiful and, bright ; 

And that ho knew it was a flend, 

This miserable knight ! 

And that, unknowing what ho did, 

He leap’d amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land ; 

And how she wept and clasp’d his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain — 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness wont away, 

When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 

His dying words — but when I reach’d 
That tenderest strain of idl the ditty. 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturb’d her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve — 

The musio and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle ho^, 

An undistinguishable throng; , 

And gentle wishes kn^ subda^, 

Sobdiied and ohdririi’d lo^ I' 


” 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She bbuh’d wiHi love and shamei 
And like the murxqpr .of a dreiuqi 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved, she stopt aside ; 

As consoioua of my look sho stept-*- 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye, 

She fled to me and wept. 

Sho half enclosed me with her arms, 

She press’d mo with a meek embrace, 

And bonding book her head, look’d up 
And gazed upon my face. 

’Twas partly love, and partly fear. 

And partly ’twaa a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel tliaii see 
The swelling of her heart. 

I calm’d her fears ; and she was calm, 

And told her loxo with virgin prido ; 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride ! 

Coleridge. — Bom 1772, Died 1834, 


1506 .— THE NIGHTINGALE. 

No cloud, no relict of tho sunken day 
Distinguishes tho West ; no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 
Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge ! 
You see tho glimmer of the stream beneath, 
But hoar no murmuring ; it flows silently 
O’er its soft bed of veiriure. All is still ; 

A balmy night ! and though the stars be dim, 
Yet lot us ^ink upon the vernal showers 
That gladden tho green earth, and we shall 
find 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark I tho Nightingale begins its song— 
Most musical, most melancholy ” bird ! 

A melancholy bird ! Oh, idle thought ! 

In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man, whose heart 
was pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong. 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love 
(And so, poor wretch! fiU’d all things with 
himself, 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow) — ^he, and such as he. 

First named these notes a melancholy stnun. 
And many a poet echoes the conceit— 

Poet who hath been building up the rhyme 
'When he had better far* have stretch’d his 
limbs 

Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell. 

By sun or moonlight ; to the influxes. 

Of shapes, and sounds, and shifting elementr,'^ 
Surrendesing his whole spirit; of his song 
And of his £une forgetful 1 so ht& fame 
Should shore in Nature’s immortality— 

A Te|^BZfd>]e thing ! — and so his song 
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Shotdd make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature ! But ’tiiviU not be so ; 
And youths and maidens most poetioal, 

Who lose the deepenii^ twilights of the 
Spring 

In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still, 

Full of meek sympathy, must heave their 
sighs 

O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

My friend, and thou, our sister! we have 
learnt 

A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance ! ’Tis the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes. 

As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music ! 

And 1 know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a oastlc huge, 

Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood ; 
And the trim walks are broken up ; and grass, 
Thin grass and kingcups grow within the 
paths. 

But never olsewhero in one place I knew 
So many nightingales. And far and near, 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other’s song. 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 

And murmurs musical and swift jug jug, 

And one low piping sound more sweet than 
all- 

stirring the air with such a harmony 
That, shoidd you close your eyes,* you might 
almost 

Forgot it was not day I On moon-lit bushes. 
Whoso dewy leaflets are but half disclosed. 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs. 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both 
bright and fi^, 

Glistening, while many a glowworm in the 
shade 

Lights up her love-torch. 

A most gentle maid, 
Who dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard-by the castle, and at latest eve * 

(Even a lady vow’d and dedicate 
To something more than Nature in the grove), 
GHdes tiux>ugh the pathways — she knows all 
their notes. 

That gentle maid I and oft, a moment’s space, 
What time the moon vras lost behind a cloud. 
Hath heard a pause of silence ; till the moon, 
Emerging, halk awaken’d earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy. 

As if some sudden gale had sw^t at onoe 
A hundred airy harps! And she hath 
watch’d 

Maiqr a nightingale perch’d giddily 


On blossomy twig still swinging from the 
breeze. 

And to that motion tone his wanton song. 
Like tipsy Joy that reels with tossing h^. 

Farewell, O warbler 1 till to-morrow eve ; 
And yon, my friends ! farewell, a short fare* 
well! 

We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 
And now for our dear homes. — That strain 
again ! 

Full fain it would delay mo ! My dear babe. 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 

Mars all things with his imitative lisp. 

How ho would place his hand beside his ear. 
His little hand, the fimall forefinger up. 

And bid ns listen ! And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature’s playmate. He knows 
well 

The evening-star ; and onco when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing, an i^ant’s 
dream), 

1 hurried with him to our orchard-plot. 

And ho beheld the moon ; and, hush’d at 
once, 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 
While his fair eyes, that swam with un- 
dropp’d tears, ^ 

Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam ! Well ! — 
It is a father’s tale : But if that Heaven 
Should give mo life, his childhood shall grow 
up ^ 

Familiar with these songs, that with the 
night 

He may associato joy.— Once more, farewell, 
Sweet Nightingale ! Onco more, my friends ! 
farewell. 

Coleridge. — Bom 1772, Died 1834. 


1507.— FBOST AT MIDNIGHT. 

The frost performs its secret ministry. 
Unhelp’d by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud — and hark again ! loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest. 

Have left me to that solitude which suits 
Abstruser musings : save that at my side 
My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

’Tis calm indeed ! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness. Sea, hiU, and wood. 
This populous village! — sea, and hill, and 
wood, 

With aU Ike humberless goings on of life 
Inaudible as dremns ! the thin blue flame 
lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not ; 
Only tiiat film, which flutter’d on the grate. 
Still flutters there, the solo unquiet ttfiig. 
Methinks its mbtion m this hath of Natnra 
GHives it dim sympathies with me who live> 
Making it a compasdoziable 
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KUBLA. KHAN. 


[OOXfXBiTOa. 


Whose pony flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 
By its own moods interpr^a, everywhere 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 

And makes a toy of thought. 

But O ! how oft, 
How oft, at school, with most believing mind, 
Presagefu^, have I ga^ upon the bars 
To watoh that flatting stranger ! and as oft. 
With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 
Of my sweet birthplace, and the old church- 
tower, 

Whoso bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
From mom to evening, all the hot Fair-day, 
So sweetly, that they stirr’d and haunted mo 
With a wild pleasure, faDi g on mine car 
Most like articulate soifiids of things to 
come ! 

So gazed 1, till the soothing things I dreamt 
Lull’d mo to sleep, and sleep prolong’d my 
dreams I 

And so I brooded all the following mom, 
Awed by the stem preceptor’s face, mine eye 
Fix’d with mock’d study on my swimming 
book — 

Save if the door half open’d, and I snatch’d 
A hasty glance ; and still my heart leap’d up, 
For still I hoped to see the stranger’s face, 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved, 
My playmate when we both wore clothed 
alike! 

Dear babe, that slcepest cradled by my 
side, 

Whose gentle breathings, hoard in this deep 
calm. 

Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My babe so beautiful ! it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look at thee. 
And think that thou shalt learn far other 
lore 

And in far other scenes ! For I was rear’d 
In the groat city, pent ’mid cloisters dim. 

And saw naught lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe! shalt wander Uke a 
breeze 

By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountidns, and beneath the clou^, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and 
shores 

And mountain crags. So shalt thou see and 
hear 

The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal lang^ge which thy Qod 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Hims^ in all, and all t^gs in himself. 

Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 
G^erefore all seasons shall be sweet to 
ikee: , 

Whether the Summer clothe the general earth 
Wxdi greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwirt the tufin of snow on the bare J>ranoh 
Of moaqr apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smolm in the eon-thaw; whether the eve- 
tops fall, 

Heard only in the traaoes of the blast, 


Or if the secret ministry of tost 
Sh^ hang them up in silent ioioles. 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 

Coleridge.^Bom 1778, DM 183A 


1508.— SONG. 

Hear, sweet spirit, hear the sp^ 

Lest a blanker charm compel ! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep, long, lingering knell. 

And at evening evermore, 

In a ohapol on the shore, 

Shall the ehaunter, sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

Doleful masses ohaunt for tboo — 

Miserere Domine ! 

Hark ! the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea ; 

The boatmen rest their oars and say, 
Miserere Domino ! 

Coleridge, — Bom 1772, Died 183A 


1509.— KUBLA KHAN. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome dooreo, 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ; 
And there wore. gardens, bright with sinuoua 
rills, 

Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing 
tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But O! that deep romantic chasm, which 
slanted 

Down the gri^on hill athwart a cedam cover 1 
A savage place ! as ho)y and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her dem<m-lover ! 

And from this chasm, with oetoless turmoil 
seething. 

As if this earth in fast thidc pants were 
breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently waa forced. 
Amid w^se swift, half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted Uke rebounding hsil. 
Or chaffy grain beneath the threshet^s flail ; 
And ’mid these dancing rooks at onee and 
ever 

It flung up moment^ the sacneed rhw. 

Five miles, meanderiiig with a tuufy motSaa 
Through wood and dale, Ito saaced river 





SEVERED FBIENDSHIP. 
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Thin Mgiph’d the caTexns meaenr^BS to man,* 
And sank in tnmult to a lifelees ooean i 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Aneestral voices prophesying war. 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves, 

There was heard the mingled measnre 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device — 

A sunny pleasure-dome with oaves of ice ! • 
A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw ; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she play’d. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within mo 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight ’twould win mo 
That, with music loud and long, 

I would build that domo in air — 

That sunny domo ! those oaves of ice i 
And all who hoard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware ! beware 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Vireavo a circle round him thrice, 

And dose your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honoy-dei^ hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Coleridge, — Bom 1772, Died 1834. 


1510.— SEVERED FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas 1 they hod been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love. 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

VTith Roland and Sir Leolino. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother : 

They parted — ^ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining^— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
like cliffs which had beefl rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor idiundor. 

Shall wholly do away, 1 wean, 

The marks of that which once hath boon. 

Coleridge, — Bom 1772, Died 1834. 


151 1. --EPITAPH OK AN INFANT. 
Ere sin could bli^t or sorrow fade, 
Deofth came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to heaven convey’d, 
And bade It blosecnn there. 

ColerM^e.— Born X772, Died 


1512.— ANStTER TO A CHILD’S 
QUESTION. 

Do you ask what the birds say? ^e sparrow, 
the dove, 

The linnet, and thrush say ‘*I love, and I 
love ! ” 

In the winter they’re silent, the wind is so 
strong ; 

What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud 
song. 

But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny 
warm weather, 

And singing and loving — all come back to- 
gether. ^ 

Bnt the lark is so brimful of gladness and 
love, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky 
above. 

That he sings, and he sings, and for ever 
sings he, 

** I love my Love, and my Love loves mo.” 

Coleridge, — Bom 1772, Vied 1834. 


1513.--.THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
“DARTMOOR.” 

Lovely Devonia ! land of flowers and songs ! 
To thee the duteous lay. Thou hast a cloud 
For ever in thy sky — a breeze, a shower, 

For over on thy meads; — ^yet where shall 
man, 

Pursuing Spring around the globe, refresh 
His eye with scenes more beauteous thou 
adorn 

Thy fields of matchless verdure! Not tho 
south — 

The glowing south, with all its azure sldos, 
And aromatic groves, and fruits that melt 
At tho rapt touch, and deop-hued flowers that 
light 

Their tints at zenith suns — ^has bharms like 
thine, 

Though fresh tho gale that ruffles thy wild 
seas, 

And wafts the frequent cloud. I own the 
power 

Of local sympathy, that o’er the fair 
Throws more divine allurement, and o’er all 
The great more grandeur; and my kindling 
muse, 

Fired by the nnivorsal passion, pours. 

Haply, a i>artial lay. Forgive ^e strain. 
Enamour’d, for to msA in every clime, 

Tho sweetest, dearest, noblest spot bedowt 
Is that whuffl gives him birth ; and lo^ it 
wears . ^ ^ 

A charm 'unbroken, and its honourd name. 
Hallow’d by memory, is fcplly breatbed . 
With bis last lingering sigb. 

N. T. ISSa 
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1514.— DABTMOOB. 

In snnliglit and in shado — , 

Bepose and atorm, — wido waste I 1 since liave 
trod 

Thy hill and dale magnificent. Again 
I seek thy solitades profound, in this 
Thy honr of deep tranquillity, when rests 
The sunbeam on thee, and thy desert seems 
To sleep in the unwonted brightness — calm 
But stern : for, though the spirit of the spring 
Breathes on thee, to the charmer’s whisper 
kind 

^ Thou listenest not, nor ever puttest on 
A robe of beauty, as the fields that bud 
And blossom near thee, I love to tread 
Thy central wastes when hou a sound intrudes 
U^n the ear, but rush of wing, or leap 
Of the hoarse waterfall. And, oh, ’tis sweet 
To list the music of thy torrent streams ; 

For thou too hast thy minstrelsies for him 
Who from their liberal mountain-um delights 
To trace thy waters, as from source to sea 
They rush tumultuous. 

N. T. Cam^ington. — Horn 1777, Died 1830. 


1515 .— THE PIXIES OF DEVON. 

They are flown, 

Beautiful fictions of our fathers, wove 
In Superstition’s web when Time was young. 
And fondly loved and cherish’d: they are 
flown 

Before the wand of Science ! Hills and 
vales. 

Mountains and moors of Devon, yo have lost 
The enchantments, the delights, the visions 
all. 

The elfin visions that so bloss’d the sight 
In the old days romantic. Nought is heard, 
Now, in the leafy world, but earthly 
strains — 

Voices, yet sweet, of breeze, and bird, and 
brook, 

And waterfaU ; the day is silent else, 

And night is strangely mute I the hymnings 
high — ♦ 

The immortal music, men of ancient times 
Heard ravish’d oft, are flown ! O ye have 
lost, 

Mountoina, and moors, and meads, the ra- 
diant throngs 

That dwelt in your green solitudes, and fill’d 
The air, the fields, with beauiy and with joy 
Intense ; with a rich mystery that awed 
The mind, and flung around a thousand 
hearths , 

Divinest tales, that through the enchanted 
year ' . • 

Found passionate ttsfehera ! 

The very streams 

Brighten’d with viritings of these so sweet 
Ethereal ereotazes I They were seen tp rise 


Erom the charm’d waters, whieh sriQ brighter 
grew 

As the pomp pass’d to land* until the eye 
Scarce bore the unearthly glory. Where they 
trod, 

Young flowers, but not of this world’s growth, 
arose, 

And fragrance, os of amaranthine bowers, 
Floated upon the breeze. And mortal eyes 
Look’d on their revels all the. luscious night ; 
And, nnroproved, upon their ravishing forms 
Gazed wistfully, as in the dance they moved, 
Voluptuous to the thrilling touoh of harp 
Elysian ! 

And by gifted eyes wore seen 
Wonders — in the still air ; and beings bright 
And beautiful, more beautiful than throng 
Fancy’s ecstatic regions, peopled now 
The sunbeam, and now rode upon the gale 
Of the sweet summer noon. Anon they 
touch’d 

The earth’s delighted bosom, and the glades 
Seem’d greener, fairer— -and the enraptured 
woods 

Gave a glad leafy murmur — ^ond the rills 
Leap’d in the ray for joy ; and all the birds 
Threw into the intoxicating air their songs, 

All soul. The very archings of the grove. 
Clad in cathedral gloom from ago to ago, 
Lighten’d with living splendours ; and the 
flowers, 

Tinged with now hues and lovelier, upsprung 
By millions in the grass, that rustled now 
To gales of Araby ! 

The seasons came 

In bloom or blight, in glory or in shade ; 

The shower or sunbeam fell or glanced as 
pleased 

These potent elves. They steer’d the giant 
cloud 

Through heaven at will, and with the meteor 
flash 

Came down in death or sport ; ay, when the 
storm 

Shook the old woods, they rode, on rainbow 
wings, 

The tempest ; and, anon, they rein’d its rage 
In its fierce mid career. But ye have flown^ 
Beautiful fictions of our fathers ! — flown 
.Before the wand of Science, and the hearths 
Of Devon, as lags the disenchanted year, 

Are passionless and silent'! 

I N, T, CarriTKjtim. — Bom 1777, Died 1830. 


1516 .— ENGLAND’S LANDSCAPE. 

Fair is thy lev^ landscape, England, fair 
As ever nature form’d I Away it 
A wide, a smiling prospect, gay irith fiowiera 
And waving grass, and of amplest 

growth, 

And ll^lding rilla, and rirm winding riow 



N. T. Oabbivoton,] 


BIBD, BEE, AND BUTTEBFLY. 


[Seventh Fbbxod. — 


l^brcmifh all the amooth immense. Upon the* 
eye . 

' Arise the village and the village spire, 
llie oloBtering hamlet and the peaceful eot 
Clasp’d by the woodbine, and t^ lordly dome. 
Proud peering ’mid the stately oak and elm 
Leaf-loving. Sweet the frequent lapse of 
brook, » 

The poetry of groves, the voice of bells 
From aged towers, and labour’s manly song 
From c^tured fields upswelling. Sweet l^e 
hues 

Of all the fertile land ; and when the sun 
And shower alternate empire hold, how fresh, 
How gay, how all-onohanting to the view, 
Beheld at first, the broad champaign appears ! 

N. T. Co/iTTington. — Bom 1777, Died 1830. 


1517 .— BIRD, BEE, AND BUTTERFLY. 

Bird, bee, and butterfly — ^the favourite threo 
That meet us ever on our summer path ! 

And what, with all her &rms and hues divine, 
Would summer bo without them? Though 
the skies 

Were blue, and blue the streams, and fresh 
the fields, 

And beautiful, as now, the waving woods, 

And exquisite the fiowers; and though the 
sun 

Beam’d from his oloudloss throne from day to 
day, 

And, with the breeze and shower, more love- 
linoBs 

Shed o'er this lovely world; .yet all would 
want 

A charm, if those sweet denizens of earth 
And air made not the great creation teem 
With beauty, grace, and motion ! Who would 
bless 

The landscape, if upon his morning walk 
He greeted not the feathery nations, perch’d. 
For love or song, amid the dancing leaves ; 

Or wantoning in fiight from bough to bough. 
From field to field : ah ! who wo^d bless thee, 
June, 

If silent, songloss were the groves, — ^unheard 
The lark in heaven ? — And ho who meets the 
bee 

Rifling the bloom, and listless hears his hum. 
Incessant ringing through the glowing day ; 
Or loves not the gay butterfly that swims 
Before him in the a^ent noon, array’d 
In crimson, azure, emerald, and gold ; 

With more magnificence upon his wing — 

His little, wing-^than ever graced the robe 
Gorgeous of royalty — ^is like the kine 
That wander ’mid the flowers which gem the 
meads, 

Unconsoiims of their beau^. 

JF, T. Covrington.— Bom 1777, Died 1«80. 


1518 .— LOVE AND NATURE. 

Long 

He wooed a maid all innocence and truth, 

And lovely as the loveliest nymph that treads 
Thy bonks, swift rushing Rhone; and she 
return’d 

His passionate suit, and every day that came 
Strengthen’d the indissoluble charm that 
wound 

Itself round their young hearts. Thy skiea 
are blue, 

Fair Provence, and thy streams are clear, and 
fringed 

By the lush vine, that in thy quiet vales 
Hangs out its full* frank clusters, glowing 
deep 

With richest amethystine tint ; and thou ^ 
Hast songs of witching minstrelsy from 
bowers 

Of fragrance ; and amid the deepening shade 
Of groves, sweet cots — abodes of he^th and 
peace 

By woodbine, rose, and myrtle sweetly deck’d. 
But love has power to fling an added charm 
Even on the beautiful ; and when these met, 
At magic ovo, the soft, the sunny south 
Yet more enchanting seem’d ; — the hills, the 
vales , 

Wore an unearthly charm; — tbo crystal 
streams 

Roll’d on with new-born minstrelsiesj — the 
woods 

Were greener, fairer ; and this world arose 
To their quick-beaming and delighted eyes, 
With all the hues and forms of Paradise. 

N. T» Carrington, — Bom 1777, Died 1830. 


1519 . — ^PRAYER. 

Like the low murmur of the secret stream. 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded 
way. 

My suppliant voice is heard : Ah ! do not 
deem 

That on vain toys I throw my hours away. 

In the recesses of the forest vale. 

On the trild mountain, on the verdant sod, 

Where the fresh breezes of the mom prevail^ 
I wander lonely, communing with God. 

When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold shudderings through my 
sinking frame, 

I turn to thee — ^that holy peace impart, 

IrMiich soothes the invokers of thy awful 
name! 

O all-pervading Spirit ! sacred beam ! 

Parent, of life and light ! Eternal Power I 

Grant me through obvious gIqu^ one transient 
gleam 

Of thy bright essence in my dying hour ! 

TT. 17^, Died 1844. 
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1520 .— ECHO AND SILENOE. 

In eddying ooorse when leaves began to fly. 

And Autumn in her lap the store to strew, 

As ’mid wild scenes 1 chanced the Muse to 
woo. 

Through glens nntrod, and woods that frown’d 
on high, 

Two sleeping nymphs with wonder mute I 
spy! 

And, lo, she’s gone ! — ^In robe of dark«green 
hue 

’Twas Echo from her sister Silence flew. 
For quick the hunter's horn resounded to the 
sky I 

* In shade affrighted Silenge melts away. 

Not so her sister. — Hark ! for onward still, 
With far-heard stop, she takes her listening 
way, 

Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to 
hiU. 

Ah, mark the merry maid in mockful play, 
With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest 
fill! 

Sir Egerton Brydges, — Born 1762, Died 1837. 


1521 —TO AUTUMN, NEAR HER 
DEPARTURE. 

Thou Maid of gentle light! thy straw- wove 
vest, 

And russet cincture : thy loose pale-tingod 
hair; 

Thy melancholy voice, and languid air. 

As if, shut up within that pensive breast, 
Some ne'er-to-be-divulged grief was prest ; 

Thy looks resign’d, that smiles of patience 
wear. 

While Winter’s blasts thy scatter'd tresses 
tear; 

Thee, Autumn, with divinest charms have 
blest ! 

Let blooming Spring with gaudy hopes delight 

That dazzling Summer shall of her be bom; 
Let Summer blaze ; and Winter’s stormy train 
Breathe awful music in the ear of Night ; 

Thee will I court, sweet dying Maid forlorn, 
And from thy glance will catch the inspired 
strain. 

Sir Egerton Brydges.^Bom 1762, Died 1837. 


1522 .— BERNARDO AND ALPHONSO. 

With some good ten of his chosen men, Ber- 
nardo bath appear’d 

Before them aiu in the Palace hall, the lying 
King to beard ; 

Witii cap in hand and eye on ground, he came 
in reverend guise, 

But ever end anon he frown’d and flame broke 
from his eyes. 


A curse upon thee I ” cries the King, ** wl;o 
com’st unbid to me ; 

But what from traitor’s blood should spring, 
save traitors like to thee ? 

His sire, Lords, had a traitor’s heart ; per^ 
chance our Champion brave 

May think it were a pious part to share Don 
Soncho’s grave.” 

” Whoever told this tale the King hath rash- 
ness to repeat,” 

Cries Bernard, “ Here my gage I fling before 
The Liab’s feet ! 

No treason was in Sancho’s blood, no stain in 
mine doth lie— 

Below the throne what knight will own the 
coward calumny P 

The blood that I like water shed, when Roland 
did advance. 

By secret traitors hired and led, to make us 
slaves of Franco ; — 

The life of King Alphonso I saved at Ron* 
ceval, — , 

Your words, Lord King, are recompense 
abundant for it all. 

Your horse was down — ^your hope was flown— 
I saw the faulchion shine. 

That soon had drank your royal blood, had I 
not ventured mine ; 

But memory soon of service done doserieth 
the ingrate, 

And ye've thank’d the son for life and crown 
by the father's bloody fate. 

Ye swore upon your kingly faith, to set Don 
Sanoho free. 

But, curse upon your paltering breath, the 
light ho ne’er did see ; 

Ho died in dungeon cold and dim, by Al- 
phonso's base decree, 

And visage blind, and stiffen'd limb, were all 
they gave to mo. 

The King that swerveth from his word hath 
stain’d his purple black, 

No Spanish Lord will draw the sword behind 
a liar’s back ; 

But noble vengeance shall be mine, an open 
hate I’ll show — 

The King hath injured Carpio’s Une, and 
Bernard is his foe.” 

** Seize— seize him ! ’’—loud the Eling doth 
scream — “ There are a thousand here— 

Lot his foul blood this instant stream — ^What! 
caitiffs, do ye fear P 

Seize — seize the traitor ! ’’-But not one to 
move a finger doreth,— 

Bernardo standeth by the throne, and calm his 
sword he bareth. 

He drew the faulchion from the (dieath, and 
held it up on high, 

And all the hall waa still as death t cries Ber* 
jpsd, ”Here am I, 



. Lock^abt.] 


ZABA^S BAB-BIXGS. . 


[SBVXlirCT PBBIOD.— 


,iLTkA liece is the sword that owns no lord, 
excepting Heaven and me ; 

Pain would I know who dares his point-^ 
King, Cond4, or Grandee ! 

Then to his mouth the horn he drew — (it hung 
below his cloak) — 

TTia ten true men the signal knew, and through 
the ring they broke ; 

With helm on head, and blade in hand, the 
knights the circle brake, 

A"d back the lordlings *gan to stand, and the 
false king to quake. 

“Ha! Bernard,*' quoth Alphonso, “what 
means this warlike guise P 

Ye know full well I jested — yo know your 
. 'worth I prize.** — 

But Bernard tam’d upon his heel, and smiling 
pass’d away — 

Long rued Alphonso and his realm the jesting 
of that day. 

J, Q, Lockhart, — Bom 1794, Died 1854. 


He’ll think when I to market went, I loiter'd 
by the way ; 

He’ll think a willing ear I lent to all *the lads 
might say ; 

He’ll think some other lover’s hand among my 
tresses noosed, 

From the ears where he had placed them, my 
rings of pearl nnlooBed ; 

He’ll think when 1 was sporting so beside this 
marble well, 

My pearls fell in,'-— and what to say, alas ! 1 
cannot tell. 

He’ll say I am a woman, and we ore all the 
same; 

He’ll say 1 loved when he was here to whisper 
of his flame — 

But when he went to Tunis my virgin troth 
had broken. 

And thought no more of Ma9a, and cared not 
for his token. 

My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! bh ! luckless, 
luoklesa well I 

For what to say to Mu9a, alas! I cannot 
tell. 


1523.— ZABA’S EAR-RINGS. 

“ My ear-rings \ my ear-rings ! they’ve dropt 
into the well. 

And what to say to Mu^a, I cannot, cannot 
tell.’’— 

'Twas thus Granada’s fountain by, spoke 
Albuharoz’ daughter, — 

“ The well is deep, far down they lie, beneath 
the cold blue water — 

To me did Mu9a give them, when he spake his 
sad farewell. 

And what to say when he comes back, alas ! 
I cannot toll. 

My ear-rings I my ear-rings ! they were pee^ls 
in silver sot. 

That when my Moor was far away, I ne’er 
should him forgot. 

That I ne’er to other tongue should list, nor 
smile on other’s tale, 

But remember he my lips had kiss’d, pure as 
those ear-rings pale — < 

When he oomos back and hears that 1 have 
dropt them in the well, 

Oh what win Mu9a think of mo, I cannot, 
cannot tell. 

My ear-rings! my ear-rings! he’ll say they 
should have been, 

Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and 
glitteriflg sheen, 

Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining 
olw, 

Changing.to the changing light, with radiance 
insinoeie— 

That changeful mind unchanging gems ore not 
befitting well— 

, Thus will he think,— and ighat to say, alas ! 
1 cannot tell. 


I’ll tell the truth to Ma9a, and I hope he will 
believe— » 

That I have thought of him at mrming, and 
thought of him at evo : 

That musing on my lovor, when down the sun 
was gone, 

His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the 
fountain all alone : 

And that my mind was o’er the soa, when from 
my hand they fell, 

And that deep Ms love lies in my heart, as 
they lie in the wcU.’’ 

J, Q, Lockhart, — Bom 1794, Died 1854. 


1524. — THE EXCOMMUNICATION OP 
THE CID. 

It was when from Spain aoross the main the 
Cid had come to Rome, 

Ho ohanoed to see chairs four and three be- 
neath Saint Peter’s dome. 

“ Now tell, I pray, what dudrs be they ? “ — 
“ Seven l^gs to sit thereon. 

As well doth snit, all at the foot of the holy 
Father’s throne. 

The Pope he sitteth above them all, that they 
may kiss hiiy t6e. 

Below the keys the Flower-de-lys doth make 
a gi^ant show ; 

For 1 m great puissanoe, the Kin g of France, 
next to the Pope may sit, 

The vest more low, all in a row, as doth tkeir 
station 
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** Ha ! ” quoth the Cid, now God forbid ! it 
is a shame* I wise, 

To see the Castle planted beneath the Flowor- 
de-lys. 

No harm, I hope, good Father Pope— although 
I move thy chair.*' — 

In pieces small he kick*^ it all (’twas of the 
ivory fair). 

The Pope's own seat he from his feet did kick 
it for away, 

And the Spanish chair he planted upon its 
place that day ; 

Above them all he planted it, and laugh’d 
right bitterly ; 

Looks sour and bad, 1 trdW ho had, as grim as 
grim might be. 

Now when the Pope was aware of this, ho was 
an angry man, 

His lips that night, with solemn right, pro- 
nounced the awful ban ; 

The curse of God, who died on rood, was on 
that sinner's head — 

To hell and woo man’s soul must go, if once 
that curse be laid. 

T wot, when the Cid was awaro of this, a 
woeful man was ho, 

At dawn of day he camo to pray, at tlio 
blessed Father’s knee : 

“Absolve, blessed Father, have pity upon 

Absolve my soul, and penance I for my sin 
will dree." 

“ Who is the sinner," quoth the Pope, “ that 
at my foot doth kneel P " 

“ I am Rodrigo Diaz— a poor Baron of 

CastiUo."— 

Much morvell'd all were in the hall, when that 
name they heard him say. 

— “ Rise up, rise up," the Pope ho said, “ I do 
thy guilt away; — 

I do thy guilt away,” ho said — “ and my curse 
I blot it out-— 

God save Rodrigo Diaz, my Christian champion 
stout 

I trow, if I had known thee, my grief it had 
be^ sore. 

To curse Ruy Diaz de Bivor, God’s scourge 
upon the Moor." 

J, 0, Lockhart,— Bom 1794, Died 1854. 


i 525 ._THB convict SHIP. 

Mom on the watora I and, purple and bright, 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of light ; 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun. 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on; 

Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail, 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in 
the gale; 


The winds come around her, in murmur and 
song, 

And the surges rejoice as they bear her 
along: 

See ! she looks up to the golden*edged 
olouds, 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the 
shrouds : 

Onward she glides, amid ripple and sptay. 
Over the waters — away, and away ! 

Bright as the visions of youth, ore they part. 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart t 
Who — as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high— « 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh ! there bo hearts that are broflJdng 
below ! 


Night on the waves ! — and the moon is on 
high. 

Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky. 
Trending its depths in the power of her 
might, 

And turning the clouds, as they pass her, to 
light ! 

Look to the waters ! — asleep on their breast, 
Seoma not the ship like an island of rest P 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 

Like a heort-ohorish’d home on some desolate 
plain ! 

Who — as sho smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 
Alono on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 

A phantom of beauty — could deem with a 
sigh, 

That BO lovely a thing is the mansion of 
sin, . 

And that souls that are smitten lie bursting 
within P 

Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not 
sever, 

Hearts which arc ported and broken for 
ever P 

Or deems that ho watches, afloat on the 
wave. 

The deathbed of hope, or the young spirit’s 
grave P 

’Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 
Like a vessd at sea, amidst sunshine 
song! 

Gaily wo glide, in the gaze of the wmrld. 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas un- 
furl’d ; 

All gladness and glory, to wandering eyes^ 
Ttet charter’d by sorrow, and freighted utth 
sighs: 

Pading^kiid Asdse isihe aspect it 
An the smiles we put on, just toiSdverotir 
tears; 

And the withering thoughts which the world 
cannot know, 

Lik^heart-brolceii ezUes,Us uuinlng bekrw ; 
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DBY UP THY TEABS, LOVR 


YVlulBt the Teesel drives on to that desolate 
shore, 

'Where the dreams of our childhood are ra- 
cish'd and o'er. 

V, K, Hervey.^Bom 1804, Died 1859. 


1526.— DBY UP THY TEABS, LOVE. 

Dry up thy tears, love ! — I fain wotdd be gay ! 
Sing me the song of my early day ! 

Give me the musio, so witchingly wild, 

That solaced my sorrows when I was a child ! — 
Years have gone by me, both lonely and long. 
Since my spirit was soothed by thy voice in 
that song ! , 

Years have gone by! — ^and life’s lowlands 
are imst, 

And 1 stand on the hill which I sigh’d for, at 
last : 

But I turn from the summit that once was my 
star, 

To the vale of my childhood, been dimly and 
far; — 

Each blight on its beauty seems soften’d and 
gone, 

Like a land that we love, in the light of the 
inoml 

Tliere ore the flowers that have wither’d 
away, 

And the hopes that have faded, like fairies at 
play; 

And the eyes that are dimm’d, and the smiles 
that ore gone, 

And thou, too, art there ! — but. thou still art 
mine own ; 

Fair as in childhood, and fond os in youth, 
Thou, only thou, wort a spirit of truth ! 

Time hath been o’er thee, and darken’d 
* t^o eye, 

And thoughts ore within thee more holy and 
high; 

Sadder thy smile than in days that are o’er. 
And lovelier all that was lovely before ; 

That which thou wert is not that which thou 
art. 

Thou, too, art alter’d in all — but in heart I 

Lie on my bosom, and lead me along 
Over lost scenes, by the magic of song I 
What if 1 weep at the vision of years f 
Sighs are not sorrows — and joy has her tears ! 
Si^ is my brow, as thy musio is sad, 

But oh! it is long sinoe my heart was so 
glad! 

But all that is left me of life's promise is 
here,—- 

Thou, my young idol, in sorrow more dear ! 
But thy murmurs remind me of many away. 
And though I am glad, love! 1 cannot be 
gay?— * 

AH have departed that offor^d like tmthy 
Save thou— only thouh-^-and the nong of my 
youth ! , 

T. K, Hervey,-*^B9m 1804^ J>ia((yl858. 
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1527.-1 AM ALL ALONE. 

1 am all alone !— and the visions that play - 
Bound life’s young days, have pass’d away ; 
And the songs are hush’d that gladness sings, 
And the hopes that 1 cherish’d have made 
them wings ; 

And the light of my heart is dimm’d and gone. 
As I sit in teiy sorrow — and all alone ! 

And the forms which 1 fondly loved ore 
flown. 

And friends hav4 departed — one by one ; 

And memory sits, whole lonely hours, 

And weaves her wreath of hope’s faded 
flowers. 

And weeps o’er the chaplet, when no one is 
near 

To gaze on her grief, or to chide her tear ! 

^d the hour of my childhood is distant 
far. 

And I walk in a land where strangers are ; 
And the looks that 1 meet, and the sounds 
that I hear. 

Are not light to my spirit, nor song to my 
ear; 

And sunshine is round mo — which I cannot 
see, 

And eyes which beam kindness — ^but not for 
me! 

And the song goes round, and the glowing 
smile. 

But I am desolate all the while ! 

And faces are bright and bosoms gla^ 

And nothing, I think, but my heart is sod ! 
And I seem like a blight in a region of bloom, 
While 1 dwell in my own little circle of gloom ! 

I wander about like a shadow of pain, 

With a worm in my breast, and a spell on my 
brain ; 

And X list, with a start, to the gashing of 
gladness, — 

Oh ! how it grates on a bosom all sadness !— 
So, I turn from a world where 1 never was 
known. 

To sit in my sorrow — and all alone. 

T. K.H€rvey.--‘Bom 1804, Died 1859. 


1528.— AT HIS SISTEB’S GBAVE. 

The feeling is a nameless one 
With which I sit upon thy stone, 

And read the tale I dare not br^the, 
Of blighted hope that sleeps beneath, 

A simple tablet bears above 
. Brief record of a father’s love, 

And hints, in language yet more brief, 
The story of a father’s grief : — 

Lost spirit !— thine was not a breast 
To rtniggle vainly after rest ! 

Thou wirt not made to bear the st^e. 
Nor labour through the atorina of life; 
Thy heart waa in too warm a moidd . 
To nungle wiQi the dull and cold. 
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THB PAUJnSB'S DEATHBED. 


[0ABOL22ir«j 8 outhbt< 


And eYeiy though^ that wrong’d thy truth 
Fell like a blight upon thy youth ! — 

Thou shouldst have for thy distress. 
Less jpuie — and oh, more passionless ! « 

For sorrow’s wasting mildew gave 
Its tenant to my sister’s grave ! , 

But all thy griefs, my girl, are o’er ! 

Thy fair blue eye shall weep no more ! 

’Tis sweet to know thy fragile form 
lies safe from every future storm ! — 

Oft, as I haunt the dreamy gloom 
That gathers round thy peaceful tomb, 

I love to see the lightning stream 
Along thy stone with fitful gleam ; 

To fancy in each fiash are given 
Thy spirit’s visitings frolh heaven ; — 

And smile to hear the tempest rave 
Above my sister's quiet grave I 

T. K. Hervey, — Bom 1804, Died 1859. 


1529.— PAETING. 

My early love, and must we part P 
Yes ! other wishes win thee now ; 

New hopes are springing in thy heart. 

New feelings brightening o’er thy brow ! 
And childhood’s light and childhood’s home 
Are all forgot at glory’s call. 

Yet, cast one thoiight in years to come 
On het who loved thee o’er them all. 

When pleasure’s bowl is fill’d for thee> 
And thou hast raised the cup to sip, 

I would not that one dream of mo 
Should chase the chalice from thy lip : 

But should there mingle in the draught 
One dream of days that long are o’er, 

Then — only then — ^tho pledge be quaff ’d 
To her who ne’er shall taste it more ! 

When love and friendship’s holy joys 
Within their magic circle bind thee. 

And happy hearts and smiling eyes, 

As all must wear who are around thee I 
Eemember that an eye as bright 
Is dimm’d — ^a heart as true is broken,' 

And turn thee from thy land of light, 

To waste on these some little token. 

But do not weep ! — I could not bear 
To stain thy cheek with sorrow’s trace, 

I would not draw one single tear, 

For worlds, down that beloved face. 

As soon would I, if power were given, 

Pluck out the bow 6om yonder sky. 

And free the prison’d floods of heaven. 

As call one tear-drop to thine eye. 

.Yet oh, my love 1 I know not why 
It is a woman’s thought ! — ^but while 
llion offer’st to my memory, 

The tribute should not be-^ smile ! 

For, though I would not see thee weqp, 

The heart, methinks, should not be gay, 
That woi^ the tafb of f eding keep 
For her who loves it, far*away. 

No I give me but. a single sig^, * 


Pure as we breathed in happier hours, 
When very sighs were win^d with joy, 
Like gales that have swept over flowers ; 
That uttering of a fond regret, 

That strain my spirit long must pour ; 

A thousand dreams may wait us yet : 

Our holiest and our first is o’er. 

T. K, Hervey. — Bom 1804, Died 1859. 


1530.— AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Those few pale Autumn flowers, 

How beautiful they are ! 

Than all that went before, . 

Than all the Summer store. 

How lovelier for ! 

And why ? — ^They are the last ! 

The last ! the last I the last I • 

Oh ! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirr’d 
That whisper of the past ! 

Pale flowers ! pale perishing flowers ! 

Ye’re types of precious things ; 

Types of those bitter moments. 

That flit, like life’s enjo^onents, 

On rapid, rapid wings : 

Last hours with parting dear ones 
(That Time the fastest spends). 

Last tears in silence shed, 

Last words half utter’d, 

Last looks of dying friends. 

Who but would fain compress 
A life into a day, — 

The last day spent with one 
Who ere the morrow’s sun 
Must leave us, and for aye P 

0 precious, precious moments ! 

Pale flowers ! ye’re typos of those ; 
The saddest, sweetest, dearest, 

Because, like those, the nearest 
To an eternpl close. 

Palo flowers ! pale perishing flowers ! 

I woo your gentle breath — 

1 leave the Summer rose 
For younger, blither brows ; 

Toll me of change and death. 

CaroUne Southey. ^Bom 1786, Died 1854. 


1531.— THE PAUPER’S DEATHBED. 

Tread softly ! bow the head— 

In reverent silence bow \ 

No passing bell doth toll; 

Yet on immortal . soul 
Is passing now. 
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THE LAST J0XJENEY. 
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Strangelr, however gresti 
With lowly revenmoe bow t 
There's one in that poor shed^ 

One by that paltry hed,^ 

Greater thim thon. 

Beneath that beggar^s roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state ! 
Enter !— no crowds at^d— - 
Enter !-— no guards defend 
This palace gate. 

That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 

One sUent woman stands, 
lofting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 

No mingling voices sound — 

An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppress’d — again 
That short deep gasp — and then 
•The parting groan I 

O ! change — O ! wondrous change ! 

Burst are the prison bars ! 

This moment there, so low, 

So agonized — and now 
Beyond the stars ! 

O ! change — stupendous change \ 

There lies the souUeas dod I 
The snin eternal breaks ; 

The new immortal wakes — 

Wakes with his God. 

Caroline Southey •^Bom 1786, Died 1854. 


1532 ,— THE LAST JOURNEY. 

Slowly, with measured tread, 
Onward.we bear the dead 
To his lone home ; 

Short grows the homeward road^ 
On with your mortal load 1 — 

O, grave i we come. 

Yet, yet — ^ah ! hasten not 
Past each rememberM spot 
Where he hath been— 

Where late he walk’d in glee, 
These from henceforth to be 
Never more seen ! 

Rest ye— set down the bier I 
One he loved dwelleth here ; 

Let the dead lie 
A moment that door beside. 

Wont to fly open wide 
Ere he drew nigh. 

Hearken !— he speaketh yet !— 

** O, friend I wilt thou foeget 
(Friend — ^moie than brother !) 
How hand in hand we*v 0 gone^ 
RearlTwith heart lii^k*d in«Qne«- 
All to eadi other f 


O, friend ! I go from thee— 

Wliere the worm feasteth free. 

Darkly to dwell ; 

Giv’st thon no parUi^ kissP 
Friend ! is it come to this P 
O, friend, farewdl I ” 

Uplift your load again ! 

Talce up the mourning strain— 

Pour the deep wail ! 

Lo ! the ezptoted one 
To his place passeth on— 

Grave! bid him hail! 

Yet, yet — ^ah ! slowly move ! 

Bear not the form we love 
Post from our sight — 

Let the air breathe on him. 

And the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 

Here dwells his mortal foe; 

Lay the departed low. 

Even at his gate ! 

Will the dead speak again— 

Utt’ring proud boasts, and vain 
Last words of hate P 

Lo ! the cold lips unclose — 

List t list I what sounds are Jliose, 
Plaintive and low ? 

** O, thou, mine enemy ! 

Come forth and look on me, 

Ere hence 1 go. 

Curse not thy foeman now — 

Mark ! on his pallid brow 
Whose seal is sot ! 

Pardoning 1 pass thy way ; 

Then wage not war with day— 
Pardon — ^forgot ! ” 

Now all his labour ’s done ! 

Now, now the goal is won ! 

O, grave, we come ! 

Seal up the precious dust— 

Land of the good and just, 

Take the soul home ! 

Caroline Southey. — Bom 1786, Died 1854 


1533 .— MARINER’S HYMN. 

Launch thy bark, mariner ! 

Christian, God speed thee I 
Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee I 
Set thy sails warily. 

Tempests will oome ; 

Steer thy course steadily ; 
Christian, steer home ! 

Look to the weather-bow. 
Breakers are rom^ tiiee I 
Let faXL the phunmst now, 
SheBswa may gromsd 
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CASA WAFPT. 


HE* ICoxtt* 


Beef in the foreeaalt there! 

Hold the fast! 

So—let the veeael wear — 

There swept the blast. 

** 'What of the night, watohman P 
What of the night P ** 

“ Cloudy — all quiet — 

No land yet— -all’s right.*' 

]^e waheful, be vigilant— 

Danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 

How ! gains the leak so fast ? 

Clean out the hoA — 

Hoist up thy merohandise. 

Heave ont thy gold ; 

There — let the ingots go— 

Now the ship rights ; 

Hurra ! the harbour 's near— 

Lo ! the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or iskmd ; 

Straight for the beacon steer. 

Straight for the high land ; 

Crowd all thy canvas on, 

Cut through the foam — 

Chilstian ! cast anchor now — 

Heaven is thy homo ! 

Cwroline Southey, — Bom 1786, Died 1854. 


1534 .— CASA WAPPT. 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond, dear boy — 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy P 
Pure at thy death as at thy birth. 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 
Even by its bliss we mete our death, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Despair was in our last farewell. 

As closed thine eye ; 

Tears of our anguish may not tell 
When thou didst die ; 

Words may not paint our grief for thee. 
Sighs are but babbles on ike sea 
Of our unfathom'd agony, 

Casa Wappy! 

Thou wert a vision of delight 
To bless us given ; 

Beauty embodied to our sight, 

A type ot heaven : 

So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own Belt a part 
Of mine and of mother's hea^ 

Casa Wappy t • 

Thy bright brief day knew no dedlne, 
*Twas (doudlesa joy » 

SimiiBe and night alona were 
Beloved b^l 


This mom beheld thee blithe and gay, 

That found thee prostrate in deoay. 

And e’er a third shone, day was ctoy, 

Casa Wappy ! 

of our hearth, our household pride. 
Earth's unde^ed ; 

Could love have saved, thou hadst not died. 
Our dear, sweet child t 
Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 

Casa Wappy I 

Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meet’st my sight ; 

Thera dost thou ghde before me still— 

A form of light ! 

I feel thy breath upon my clieek — 

I see thee smile, 1 hear thee speak — 

Till oh ! my heart is like to break, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Methinks thou smil'st before me now, 

With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health : 

I see thine eyes' deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheek carnation'd bright. 

Thy clasping arms so round and white, 

Casa Wappy ! 

The nurseiy shows thy pictured wall. 

Thy bat, thy bow. 

Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball ; 

But where art thou P 
A comer holds thine empty chair. 

Thy playthings idly scatter'd there, 

But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Even to the last thy every word— 

To glad, to grieve— 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve ; 

In outward beauty undocay'd. 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade. 

And like the rainbow thou didst fade, 

Casa Wappy ! 

We mourn for thee when blind blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee when mom's first light 
Beddens the hills : 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All, to the wall-flower and wild pea, 

Are changed — we saw the world through 
thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 

It doth not own, whate'er may aeem. 

An inward birth: 

We miss thy email step on tiie etair; 

We miss time at thine evening prajert 
AU^y we misa thee, evw^here, 

Caaa Wappy! 

TO* 



1C. Moib.] 


LANGSYNE. 


[SXVEKTB IPBBIOD. — 


Snows mufflod earth when thou didst go, 

In life’s spring bloom, 

Down to the appointed house below. 

The silent tomb. 

But now the green leaves of the tree, 

The cuckoo and “ the busy bee,” 

Beturn — ^but with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

’Tis 80 ^; but can it be (while flowers 
Bevivo agoin) — 

Man’s doom, in death that wo and ours 
For aye remain P 

Oh ! can it bo, that o’er the grave 
The grass renew’d, should yearly wav^ 
yet God forget our child to save ?— 

Casa Wappy I 

It cannot be : for were it so 
Thus man could die, 

life were a mockery. Thought were woe. 
And Truth a lie ; 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain, 
Boligion frenzy. Virtue vain. 

And all our hopes to meet again, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Then be to us, O dear, lost child ! 

With beam of love, 

A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above ; 

Soon, soon thy little feet have trod 
The skyward path, the seraph’s road. 

That led thee back from man to God, 

Casa Wappy I 

Tet ’tis sweet balm to our despair. 

Fond, fairest boy. 

That heaven is God’s, and thou art there. 
With him in joy : 

There past are death and all its woes, 
There beauty’s stream for ever flows. 

And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Farewell, then — ^for a while, farewell — 
Pride of my heart ! 

It cannot be that long we dwell, 

Thus tom apart : 

Time’s shadows Uke the shuttle flee : 

And, dark hoWe’er life’s night may be. 
Beyond the grave I’ll meet with thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

D. M. Movf, — Born 1798, Died 1851. 


I 1535 .— LANGSYNE. 

Langsyne I—- how doth the word come back 
With magio meaning to the heart. 

As memory roams the sonny track, 

From which hope’s dreams were loath to part! 
Ko joy like by-past joy appears ; 

For what is gone we fret and pl^. 

Were life span out a tbooaand years 
Xt ooold not match Iisiiigsyne I 


Langsyne ! — the days of childhood waifm. 
When, tottering by a mother’s knee. 

Each sight and sound had power to charm. 
And hope was high, and thought was free. 
Langsyne !— the merry sohoolboy days— 

How sweetly then life’s sun did shine ! 

Oh I for the glorious pranks and plays. 

The raptures of Langsyne. 

Langsyne ! — ^yos, in the sound I hear 
The rustling of the summer grove ; 

And view those angel features near 
Which first awoke the heart to love. 

How sweet it is in pensive mood. 

At windless midnig^ht to recline. 

And fill the mental solitude 
With spectres from Langsyne ! 

Langsyne ! — ah, where are they who shared 
With us its pleasures bright and blithe ? 
Kindly with some hath fortune fared ; 

And some have bowed beneath the scythe 
Of death ; while others scatter’d for 
O’er foreign lands at fate repine. 

Oft wandering forth, ’neath twilight’s star, 
To muse on dear Langsyne I 

Langsyne ! — ^the heart can never be 
Again so full of guileless truth.; 

Langsyne ! — the eyes no more shallPsee, 

Ah no ! the rainbow hopes of youth. 

Langsyne ! — with thee resides a spell 
To raise the spirit, and refine. « 

Farewell ! — ^thero can bo no farewell 
To thee, loved, lost Langsyne 1 

D. M, Moir, — Bom 1798, Died 1851. 


I 536 .«-THE unknown GBAVE. 

Who sleeps below ? who sleeps below ? 

It is a question idle all ! 

Ask of the breezes as they blow. 

Say, do they hood, or hear thy call ? 

They murmur in the trees around. 

And mock thy voice, on empty sound ! 

A hundred summer suns have shower’d 

Their fostering warmth, and radiance bright ; 
A hundred winter storms have lower’d 
With piercing floods, and hues of night. 
Since first this remnant of his race 
Did tenant his lone dwelling-place. 

Say, did he come from East, from West ? 

iSrom Southern oUmes, or where the Pole, 
With frosty sceptre, doth arrest 
The howling billows as they roll P 
Within what realm of peace or strife 
Did he first draw the breath of life P 

Was he of high or low degree P 
Did grande smile upon his lot P 
Or, bora to dark obsotirity. 

Dwelt he witliiii some lowly oct. 


Trom 1780 to I866.3 


[GsoBaa. Cbost. 


ifk 

FEBIOIiES AND ASDASIA. 


And» from Ids youtli to labour wed, 

From toil-Btnmg limbs wrong daily bread ? 

Say, died he ripe, and full of years. 

Bow'd down, and bent by hoary eld. 

When sonnd was silence to his ears. 

And the dim eyeball sight withheld ; 

Like a ripe apple falling down. 

Unshaken, ’mid the orchard brown ; 

When all the friends that bless’d his prime, 
Were vanish’d like a morning dreatn ; 
Pluck’d one by one by spareless Time, 

And scatter’d in oblivion’s stream ; 

Passing away all silently, 

Like snow-flakes melting 3i the sea : 

Or, ’mid the summer of his years. 

When round him throng’d his children 
young. 

When bright eyes gush’d with burning tears, 
And anguish dwelt on every tongue, 

Was ho out off, and left behind 
A widow’d wife, scarce half resign’d ? 

Or, ’mid the sunshine of his spring. 

Came the swift bolt that dash’d him down ; 
When she, his choSon, blossoming 
In beauty, deem’d him all her own, 

And forward look’d to happier years 
Than over bless’ d this vale of tears ? 

By day, by night, through calm and storm, 
O’er distant oceans did he roam. 

Far from his land, a lonely form, 

The deck his walk, the sea his homo : 
Toss’d ho on wild Biscayan wove, 

Or wler 3 smooth tides Panama lave ? 

Slept he within the tented field, 

With pillowing daisies for his bed ? 
Captived in battle, did ho yield ? 

Or plunge to victory o’er the dca<l ? 

Oft, ’mid destruction, hath ho broke * 

Through reeking blades and rolling smoko P 

Perhaps ho perish’d for the faith — 

One of that persecuted bond, 

Who suffer’d tortures, bonds, and death, 

To free from mental thrall the land, 

And, toiling for the martyr’s fame, 

Espoused his fate, nor found a name ! 

Say, was he one to SQienoe blind, 

A groper in Earth’s dungeon dork P 
Or one who with aspiring mind 
Did, in the fair creation, mark 
The Maker’s hand, and kept his soul 
Free from ibis hovelling world’s control P 

Hudi ! wild surmise ! — ’tis vain — ^’tis vain— 
The summer flowers in beauty blbi^ 

And sighs the wind, and floods the rain, 

O’er some old bones that rot below ; . 

No other record con we trace 
Of fame or fortune, rank or race I 


Then, what is Ufe, when thus we see 
No trace remains of life’s career P— 

Mortal t whoe’er thou art, for thee 
A moral lesson gloweth here ; 

Putt’st thou in aught of earth thy trust P 
’Tis doom’d that dust shall mix with dost. 

What doth it matter, thou, if thus, ' 
Without a stone, without a name, 

To impotently herald us, 

We float not on the breath of fame ; 

But, like the dewdrop from the flower. 

Pass, after glittering for an hour P 

Tho soul decays not, freed from earth, 

And earthly coils, it bursts away ; — 
Boceiving a oolestial birth, 

And spurning off its bonds of clay. 

It soars, and seeks another sphere, 

And blooms through Heaven’s eternal year { 

Do good ; shun evil ; live not thou. 

As if at death thy being died ; 

Nor error’s siren voice allow 

To draw thy steps from truth aside ; 

Look to thy journey’s end — tho grave I 
And trust in Him whoso arm can save. 

D. M. Moir.^liom 1798, Died 1851. 


1537 — hymn. 

Father in Heaven ! who gave mo breath, 

And made this world for such os me, 

Ecraind mo, I must give, at death. 

Account of all my deeds to Theo ! 

If from tho track of duty o’er 

My thoughts would roam, my feet would 
slide, 

Still may I feel that Thou art near. 

And pray Theo, Lord, to be my guide. 

Yob ! from Thine eye’s unsleeping lid. 

And from Thy presence none con flee; 

The secret places are not hid, 

And darkness is as light to Thee ! 

So when I wake to morning light, 

My prayers to Theo shall still ascend ; 

And I will ask Thee, every night. 

To bless my slumbers, and defend ! 

D, M, — Bom 1798, Vied 1851. 


1538 .— PEBICLES AND ASPASIA. 

This was the ruler of tho land. 

When Athens was-the land of fame ; 
This was the light that led the bond, 
When each was like a living flame ; 
The oentse of earth’s noblest ring. 

Of more than men, the more than king. 


apOI!M|||,^XiTO 


TH£ FBENCH IK BITSSIA. [Ssybhtb ^bxoxi.-^ 


T«i not hy feiter, nor by ipoar/ 

Bia aovereignty was held or won x 
Feared— >bat alone as freemen fear; 

I^ved — but as freemen love alone ; 

He waved the sceptre o’er his kind 
By nature’s first great title — ^mind 1 

Besistless words were on his tongne, 
l^en Eloquence first flash’d below ; 

Full arm’d to life the portent sprung, 
Minerva from the llLunderer’B brow ( 

And his the sole, the sacred hand, 

That shook her iEgis o’er the land. 

And throned immortal by his side, 

A woman sits with eye sublime, 

Aspasia, all his spirit’s bride ; 

But, if their solemn love were crime, 

Pity the beauty and the sage, 

Their crime was in their darken’d age. 

He perish’d, but his wreath was won ; 

He perish’d in his height of fame : 

Hhen, sunk the cloud on Athens’ sun. 

Yet still she conquer’d in his name. 

Fill’d with his soul, she could not die ; 

Her conquest was l^sterity ! 

George Crdl/g.—Bom 1780, Died 1861. 


1539 .— THE FBEKCH ARMY IN RUSSIA. 

Magnifloenoo of min I what has time 
In fdl it over gazed upon of war, 

Of the wild rage of storm, or deadly clime, 
Seen, with that battle’s vengeance to com- 
pare? 

How glorious shone the invader’s pomp 
afar I 

Like pamper’d lions from the spoil they 
oame; 

The land before them silence and despair. 
The land behind them massacre and flame ; 

Blood will have tenfold blood. What are they 
now P A name. 

Homeward by hundred thousands, column- 
deep. 

Broad square, loose squadron, rolling like 
the flo^. 

When mighty torrents from their channels 
leap, 

Bush’d through the land the haughty multi- 
tude, 

Billow on endless billow ; on through wood, 
O’er ragged hOl, down sunless, marahy vale, 
The dea^-devoted moved, to clangour rude 
Of drum and horn, and Assonant clash of 
mail, 

Glancing disastrous light before that sunbeam 
pale. 

^Bsintheyreaoh’d.tbee, Borovoi still 
Upon the loaded the oariia^ lay, 

4Cf ■ 


The human harvest, now stark, stiff, and 

Friend, foe, stretch’d thick together, clay to' 
clay; 

In vain the startled legions burst away; 

The land was all one i^ed sepulchre ; 

The shrinking eye still glanced on grim ‘ 
decay, 

Still did the hoof and wheel their passage 
tear. 

Through cloven helms and arms, and corpses 
mouldering drear. 

The field was as they left it ; fosse and fort 

Steaming with slaughter still, but desolate ; 

The cannon flung dismantled by its port ; 

Each knew the mound, the black ravine 
whose strait 

Was won and lost, and throng’d with dead, 
till fate 

Had fix’d upon the victor— half undone* 

There was the hill, from which their eyes 
elate 

Had seen the burst of Moscow’s golden 
zone ; 

But death was at their heels ; they shudder’d 
and rush’d on. 

The hour of vengeance strikes. Hark to 
the gale ! « 

As it bursts hollow through the rolling 
clouds. 

That from the north in sullen grandeur 
sail 

Like floating Alps. Advancing darkness 
broods 

Upon the wild Iiorizon, and the woods, 

Now sinking into brambles, echo shrill, 

As the gust sweeps them, and those upper 
floods 

Shoot on their leafless boughs the sleet- 
drops chill, 

That on the harrying crowds in freezing 
showers distil. 

I e 

I They reach the wilderness ! The majesty 

I Of solitude is spread before their gaze, 

I Stem nakedness— dark earth and wrathful 

sky. 

If mins were there, they long had ceased to 
blaze ; 

If blood was shed, the ground no mote 
betrays. 

Even by a skeleton, the crime of man ; 

Behind them rolls the deep and drenching 
haze, 

Wrapping their rear in night ; before their 
van 

i The struggling daylight shows the unmea- 
sured des^ wan. 

I Still on they sweep, as if their hun 3 ring 
march 

Could^bear them from the ruriiing. of Hie 
whed 

Whoae bhanot is ike whirlwind. SCaaven^S 
clear arch 
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In mix’d and fighting he^a tho daop idonds 
rert; 

Upon tho denso horizon hangs Iho son, 

In sangciine light, an orb of burning stool ; 

The snows wheel down through twilight, 
thiok anddnn; 

Now tremble, men of blood, the judgment has 
begun! 

The tmmx>et of the northern winds has 
blown^ 

And it is answer'd by .the dying roar 

Of armies on that boundless field o’er- 
thrown : 

Now in the awful gusts the desert hoar 

Is tempested, a sea without a shore, 

Lifting its feathery wayes. The legions 
fly; 

Volley on volley down the hailstones potm i 

Blind, famish’d, frozen, mad, the wanderers 
die, 

And dying, hear the storm but wilder thunder 
by. 

Such is the hand of Heaven ! A human 
blow 

Had crush'd them in the fight, or fiung the 
chain 

Bound them where Moscow’s stately towers 
wore low 

And all bestill’d. But Thou ! thy battle- 
plain 

Was a whole empire ; that devoted train 

Must war from day to day with storm and 
gloom 

(Man following, like tho wolves, to rend the 
slain). 

Must lie from night to night as in a tomb, 

Must fly, toil, bleed for home ; yet never see 
that homo. 

Qeorge Croly, — Born 1780, Died 1861. 


1540.— TO THE MEMORY OF A LADY. 

High peace to the soul of the dead, 

fVom the dream of the world she has gone! 

On the stars in her glory to tread, 

To be bright in the blaze of the throne. 

In youth she was lovely ; and Time, 

When her rose with the cypress he twined, 

Left the heart all the warmth of its prime. 
Left her eye all the light of her mind. 

The summons came forth-*- and she died ! 

Yet her parting was gentle, for those 

Whom she loved mingled tears at her side— * 
Her death was the mourner's repose. 

Our weakness may weep o'er her bier, * 

But her spirit has gone on the wing* 

To triumph for agony here, ' 

To rejoice in the joy of its King. 

Geprg^ Urolp.-— Bom 1780, DM 1881. 


(a.i>.1500.) 

Oozne, eveninge gale ! the orimsonae rose 
Is drooping for &y sighe of dewe } 

The hyiminthe moves thy kisse to olose - 
In slumber sweete its eye of blue. 

Shone, eveninge starre ! the valley-streome 
Hath loste the tinges of the sunhe. 

And lingers for thy pearlie beame, 

To tell its bosomo diaye is done. 

Rise, eveninge moone ! thy holio raye 
To toUe of heavenlie hours is given, 

Whenne earthe shall on our eye deoaye, 

And alle our path, like thine, be heavenne. 

Qeorge Croly, — Bom 1780, Died 1861. 


1542.— THE PAINTER, 

That rock's his haunt. There's not in all 
our hills 

A hunter that can climb like him. He'll 
watch 

Before the lark is up ; and, staff in hand. 

For hours stand gazing, by the eagle's nest, 
like one enamour’d of tho rising sun ; 

And then he’ll make his couch beside a rill^ 
Which, in his fantasy, he strews with shells. 
And hangs with garlands of tho weedy 
flowers. 

Some think him love-orost; others that he 
deals 

With spirits : for all such seek loneliness. 
And yet I think him holy, for ho loves 
Our convent walls; and many an evening 
strays 

To see the sunset sleeping on its roof 
And its whole arches ; or but turns away 
To pore upon its image in tho stream ; 

And then he’ll spread his book upon his 
knee, 

And make a thousand things of beauty r 
then 

He’ll tear the page, and fling' it to the wind. 

Qeorge Croly. — Bom 1780, Died 1861. 


I had a vision : evening sat in gold 
Upon the bosom of a boundless plain, 

Cover’d with beauty; — ^garden, field, and 
fold. 

Studding the billowy sweep of ripening grain, 
Like isl^ds in the purple summer main. • 
And temples of pure marble met the sun, 
That tinged th^ white shafts w^’ a gcAden 
stain; 

And somads of rustic joy, and labour done, 
Hallow’d th#loTefy hour, until her pomp was 


010MB CbOLT.] 


A LOWEBIN0 EVE. 


[SiviMTH Pbaiod.— 


* TM plain was hush’d in twilight^ as a child 
SliiiiibcrB beneath its slow-draMm canopy ; 

But sudden tramplinfrs came, and Toices wild, 
And tossings of rude weapons caught the 
eyoj 

And on the hills, like meteors in the sky, 
Burst sanguine fires ; and ever and anon 
To the chbsh’d spears the horn gave fierce 
reply ; 

And round their beacons trooping thousands 
shone, 

Then sank like evil things, and all was dark 
and lone. 

’Twos midnight: there was wrath in that 
wild heaven ; 

Earth was sepulchral dark. At once a roar 
Peal'd round the mountain-tops, like ocean 
driven 

Before the thunders on the eternal shore : 
Down rush'd, as if a sudden earthquake tore 
The bowels of the hills, a flood of fire : 

Like lava, mingled spears and torches pour. 
The plain is dduged ; higher still and higher 
Swell blood and flame, till all is like one 
mighty pyre. 

'Twos dawn : and still the black and bloody 
smoke 

Boil'd o’er the champaign like a vault of 
stone ; 

But as the sun’s slow wheels the barrier 
broke, 

He lit the imago of a fearful one, 

Throned in the central massacre, alone — 

An iron diadem upon his brow, 

A naked lance beside him, that yet shone 
Purple and warm with gore ; and crouching 
low. 

All men in one huge chain, uliko the friend 
and foe. 

The land around him, in that sickly light, 
Show’d like th’ upturning of a mighty grave ; 
Strewn with crush'd monuments and remnants 
white 

Of man ; all loneliness ; but when some slave, 
With faint, fond hand, the hurried burial 
gave, 

Then died. The Despot sat upon his throne, 
Scoffing to see the stubborn traitors wave 
At his least breath. The good and bravo 
were gone 

To exile or the tomb. Their country’s life 
was done ! 

George Croly. — Bom 1780, Died 1861. 


1544 *— A LOWEBING EVE. 

There is a gloomy grandeur in the sun. 

That levels his last li|^t along the shore i 
The clouds axe rbOing downwards, stem and 
dun* 4 , 


The long, idow wave is streak'd with red, like 
gore 

On some vast'^eld of battle ; and the roar 

Of wave and wind comes like the battle’s 
sound. 

• * * • 

And now the sun sinks deeper; and the 
clouds. 

In folds of sullen fire, still heavier lower. 

Till the whole storm tho shore and ocean 
shrouds. 

George Croly.-^Bom 1780, Died 1861. 

•I 


1545 .— A CALM EVE. 

Look on these waters, with how soft a kiss 
They woo tho pebbled shore ! then steal 
away, 

Like wanton lovers — ^but to come again, 

And die in music ! There, the bending skies 
See all their stars, — and the beach-loving 
trees, 

Osiers and willows, and the watery flowers, 
That wreathe their pole roots round the 
ancient stones, ' * 

Make pictures of themselves ! 

George Croly,— Bom 1780, Di(^l 1861. 


1546 .— SATAN. 

FROM A PICTURE BT SIR J. LAWRENCE. 

Prince of tho fallen ! around thee sweep 
Tho billows of tho burning deep, 

Above thee bonds tho vaulted fire, 
Beneath thoo bursts tho flaming spire ; 
And on thy sloeploss vision rise 
Hell's living clouds of agonies. 

But thou dost like a mountain stand, 
Tho spear uplifted in thy hand ; 

Thy gorgeous oyo— ra comet shorn, 

Calm into utter darkness borne ; 

A naked giant, stem, sublime. 

Aim’d in despair, and Booming Time. 

On thy curl’d lip is throned disdain, 
That may revenge, but not complain : 
Thy mighty cheek is firm, though pale, , 
There smote the blast of fiery hail. 

Yet wan, wild beauty lingers there. 

The wie^ of on archangid’a sphere. 

No giant pinions round thee ding « 
douda and th^ thunder are thy wing ; 
Thy foxdiead weara no diadem, 

The King is in thine eyeballa’ beam ; 
Thy form is grandeur imsubdued. 

Sole duel of Hdi’a dascfc mnlUtii^ 
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NOm& DAME. 


[GEOltOS Cboli. 


Yet brighter than thy brightest hour 
Shall rise in glory and in power 
The lowliest of the lowly dead, 

HIS ransom'd, who shall braise thy head, 
The myriads for HIS blood forgiven ; 

Kings of the stars, the loved of Heaven ! 

George Crohj. — Bom 1780, Died 1861. 


1547 .— THE POET’S HOUK. 

When day is done, and clouds are low. 

And flowers are hone^-dow. 

And Hospor’s lamp begins to glow 
Along the western blue ; 

And homeward wing the turtle-doves, 

Then comes the hour the poet loves. 

For in the dimness curtain’d round. 

He hears the echoes all 
Of cosy vale, or grassy mound, • 

Or distant waterfall ; 

And shapes are on his dreaming sight. 

That keep their beauty for the night. 

And still, ns shakes the sudden breeze 
The -orost’s deepening shade, 

Ho hears on Tuscan evening seas 
The silver serenade : 

Or, to the fleld of battle borne, 

Swells at the sound, of trump and horn. 

The star that peeps the loaves between, 

To him is but the light 
That, from some lady’s bower of green. 
Shines to her pilgrim kniglit : 

Who feels her spell around him twine. 

And hastens homo from Palestine. 

Or, if some wandering peasant’s song 
Como sweeten’d on the gale, 

He sees the cloister’s saintly throng — 

The crozier, cross, and veil ; 

Or hears the vespers of the nun. 
World-weary, lovely, and undone. 

And thus he thinks the hours away 
In sweet unworldly folly. 

And loves to see the shades of grey, 

That food his melancholy : 

Finding sweet speech and thought in all, 
Star, leaf, wind, song, and waterfall I 

George Croly. — Bom 1780, Died 1861. 


1 S 4 S.— NOOK. 

Come, ye brown oaks, and stoop your heavy 
boughs, • 

Making sweet eve around my sultry brows ! 
Wave your white beauty, lilies ; hyacinidis, 
sii^j 

And, woodbine, from your blossomed canopy. 


Stirring the smoothness of this quiet stream, 

Shed on my qyea some deep, Elysian dream ; 

And come, thou young and silken-pinion’d 
Wind, 

That the pale Virgin May sends forth to 
find 

Her flowers, in Winter’s frozen bosom 
sleeping ; 

Wing round this leafy bed, in whispers 
creeping 

Like softest music on my slumbering ear ; 

Until the murmur of the grasshopper. 

And the fresh odours of the rose’s breath. 

Tell mo that Day is faint, and nigh to death. 

And the small stars are waking one by one ; 

And to fair Thetis' couch the weary sun is 
gone ! 

George Croly, — Bom 1780, Died 1861. 


1549 .— NOTRE DAME. 

The organ peals ; at once, as some vast 
wave, 

Bend to the earth the mighty multitude, 
Silent as those pale emblems of the grave 
In monumental marble round them strew’d, 
Low at the altar, forms in cope and hood 
Superb with gold- wrought cross and diamond 
twine, 

Life in their upturn’d visages subdued. 

Toss their untiring censers round the 
shrine. 

Where on her throne of clouds the Virgin sits 
divine. 

But only kindred faith can fitly tell 
Of the high ritual at that altar done. 

When clash’d the arms, and rose the chorus* 
swell. 

Then sank, as if beneath the grave ’twere 
gone; 

Till broke the spell the mitred abbot’s tone. 
Deep, touching, solemn, as he stood in 
prayer, 

A dazzling form upon its topmost stone. 
And raised, with hallow’d look, the Host in 
air, 

And bless’d with heavenward hand the thou- 
sands kneeling there. 

Pompous ! but love I not such pomp of 
prayer ; 

HI bends the heart 'mid mortal luxury. 
Bather let me the meek devotion share. 
Where, in their silent glens and thioketa 
high, 

England, thy lone and lowly chapels lie. 

The spotless table by the eastern wall, 

The marble, rudely traced vrith names gone 
by. 

The pole-eyed pastor’s simple, fervent all ; 
Those deeiAr wake the heart, where heart is 
aU in aU. 



JACOB. 


Oaofcn Csot.T^3 


If 'Ptid« be evil ; it the ludieat eighs 

-ICuMi oome from hnmbleBt hearts; if maa 
niut turn 

Fall on his wrook of natnre to be wise : 

If there be bleetedness for those who 
mourn; 

What speak the purple gauds that round us 
bum P 

Ask of that kneeling crowd whoso glances 
stray 

So restless round an altar, vestment, um ; 

Can guilt weep there P can mild repentance 
pray P 

Ask, when this moment’s past, how runs their 
Sabbath-day P 

Their Sabbath-day ! alas ! to France that 
day 

Comes not ; she has a day of looser dress, 

A day of thicker crowded ball and play, 

A day of folly’s hotter, ranker press ; 

She knoweth not its hallow'd happiness. 

Its eve of gather'd hearts and gentle 
cheer. 

Ocorge Croly* — Bom 1780, Died 1861, 


1550.— JACOB. 

The sun was sinking on the mountain- 
zone 

That guards thy vales of beauty, Palestine ! 
And lovely from the desert rose the moon. 
Yet lingering on the horizon's purple line. 
Like a pure spirit o’er its eartUy shrine. 

Up Padau-Aram’s height, abrupt and bare, 
A pilgrim toil’d, and oft on day’s decline 
Look’d pale, then paused for eve's delicious 
air ; 

The summit gain'd, he knelt and breathed his 
evening prayer. 


[SgVBmR Pbbxod.---' 


Me lightning round the dark pavilioa, 
glows : 

It thunders— the resplendent gates unclose. 

Far as the eye can glance, on height o’er 
height 

Itise fiery waving wingfs, and star-orown’d 
brows. 

Millions on millions, brighter and more 
bright. 

Till all is lost in one. supreme, unmingled 
light. 

But, two beside the sleeping pilgrim 
stand. 

Like cherub-kings, with lifted, mighty 
plume, 

Fix’d, sun-bright eyes, and looks of high 
command : 

They tell the patriarch of his glorious 
doom ; 

Father of countless myriads that shall 
come, 

Sweeping the land like billows of the sea. 

Bright as the stars of heaven from twilight's 
gloom, 

Till He is given whom angels long to see, 
And Israel’s splendid lino is crown'd with 
Deity. 

George Croly, — Bom 1780, Lied 1861. 


1551.— THE ANGEL OF THE WORLD. 

There's glory on thy mountains, proud Bengal, 
When on their temples bursts the morning 
sun ! 

There's glory on thy marble- tower'd wall. 
Proud Ispahan, beneath his burning noon ! 
There's glory — when his golden coarse is done. 
Proud Istamboul, upon thy waters blue ! 

But fall’n Damascus, thine was beauty’s 
throne, 

In mom, and noon, and evening’s purple dew. 
Of all from ocean's marge to mighty Himmalu. 

East of the city stands a lofty mount. 

Its brow with lightning delved and rent in 
sunder ; 

And through the fragment rolls a little fount. 
Whose channel bears the blast of fire and 
thunder ; 

And there has many a pilgrim come to wonder; 
For there ore fiowers unnumber'd blossoming. 
With but the bare and calcined marble under ; 
Yet in all Asia no such colours spring, 

No perfumes rich as in that mountain’s rooky 
ring. 

And some, who pray’d the night out on the 
hill. 

Have 81& they heard— unless it was their 
dream, 

Or the mere murmur of the babbling. idU,*:— 
Just as the moRMitar shot its first slamt beam. 


Ho spread his cloak and slumber’d — 
darkness fell 

Upon the twilight hills ; a sadden sound 

Of silver trumpets o’er him seem’d to 
swell ; 

Clouds heavy with the tempest gather'd 
round, 

Yet was the whirlwind in its caverns 
bound; 

StUl deeper roll'd the darkness from on 
high, 

Gigantio volume upon volume wound — 

Above, a pillar shooting to the sl^ : 

Below, a mighty sea^ that spreads in- 
cessantly. 

Yoices ore heard— a dhoir of golden 
strings ; 

Low winds, whose breath is loaded with the 
rose; 

Then chaziot-wheehh— the neearr rush of 
wings; 
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A mud of mii9ic» vaxHx aa they might deem 
The song of spSrita-^that would someiwea 
sail 

Close to thmr ear, a deep, delioioaa stream. 
Then sweep away, and ^e with a low wail ; 
Then come again, and thus, till Lucifer was 
pale. 

And some, but bolder still, had dared to turn 
That soil of mystery for hidden gold ; 

But saw strange, stifling blazes. round them 
bum, 

And died: — ^by few that venturous tale was 
told. 

And wealth was found ; yet, as the pilgrims 
hold, • 

Though it was glorious on the mountain's 
brow. 

Brought to the plain it crumbled into mould, 

, The diamonds melted in the hand like snow ; 

' So none molest that spot for gems or ingots 
now. 

But one, and ever after, round the hill 
He stray'd: — ^they said a meteor sooroh’d his 
sight; 

Blind, mad, a warning of Heaven's fearful 
will. 

'TWas on the sacred evening of “ the Flight,’* 
His spade turn'd up a shaft of marble white. 
Fragment of some kiosk, the chapiter 
A crystal circle, but at mom's first light 
Bich forms began within it to appear. 

Sceptred and wing'd, and then it sank in 
water clear. 

Yet once upon that guarded mount, no foot 
But of the Moslem true might press a flower. 
And of them none, but with some solemn 
suit 

Beyond man’s help might venture near the 
bower : 

For, in its shade, in beauty and in power, 

For judgment sat the Angel of the World : 
Sent by the Prophet, till the destined hour 
That saw in dust Arabia’s idols hurl’d, 

Then to the skies again his wing should be 
unfurl'd. 

It came at last. It came with trumpets’ 
sounding. 

It came with thunders of the atabal. 

And warriors' shouts, and Arab chargers' 
bounding, 

The sacred standard crown'd Medina’s wall ! 
From palace roof and minaret’s ^Iden ball 
Ten thousand emerald banners floated free. 
Beneath, like sunbeams, through the gateway 
tall. 

The emirs led their steebmail’d chivalry. 

And the whole city rang mth sports and soldier 
glee.> 

This was the eve of eves, the end of witf , 
Beginning of Dominion, first of Time ! ■ 

When, swifter than the shooting of a star, 
Mohommed saw the ^’Vision's” pomps sub* 
lime; 


Swept o'er the ininlmw’d sejerrthe fie^ dime, 
Hea^ from the throne its will in thunders 
roll’d; 

Then glancing on our world of woe and crime, 
Saw from Arabia’s sands his baaner’e fold 
Wave o'er the brighten'd globe its sacred, 
conquering golX 

The sun was slowly sinking to the west, 
Pavilion’d with a thousand glories’ dyes $ 

The turtle-doves wore winging to the nest 
Along the mountain’s soft declivities ; 

The fresher breath of. flowers began to rise, 
Like incense, to that sweet departing sun ; 
Faint aa the hum of bees the city’s orios : 

A moment, and the lingering disk was gone ; 
Then were the Angel’s task on earth’s dim 
orbit done. 

Oft had he gazed upon that lovely vale, 

But never gazed with gladness such as now ; 
When on Damascus' roofs and turrets pale 
He saw the solemn sunlight’s fainter glow, 
With joy ho hoard Immauns' voices flow 
Like breath of silver trumpets on the air ; 

The vintagers' sweet song, the camels' low, 

As home they stalk’d from pasture, pair by 
pair, 

Flinging their shadows toll in the steep sun- 
set glare. 

Then at his sceptre’s wave, a msh of plumes 
Shook the thick dew-drops from the roses’ 
dyes; 

And, as embodying of their waked perfumes, 

A crowd of lovely forms, with lightning eyes, 
And flowor-orown'd hair, and cheeks of Pa- 
radise, 

Circled the bower of beauty on the wing ; 

And all the grove was rich with symphonies 
Of seeming flute, and horn, and golden string, 
That slowly rose, and o’er the mount hung 
hovering. 

The Angel's flashing eyes were on the vault, 
That now with lamps of diamonds all was 
hung; 

His mighty wings like tissues heavenly- 
wrought, 

Upon the bosom of the air were hung. 

The solemn hymn’s last harmonies were sung, 
The sun was crouching on the distant zone : 

Farewell” was breathing on the Angel's 
tongue. — 

He glanced below. There stood a suppliant 
one. 

The impatient Angel sank in wrath upon his 
throne. 

Yet all was quickly soothed*— this labour 
past, 

** His coronet of tenfold light was one.” 

His glance again upon the form was cast, 

That now seem’d dying on the dazzling stone ; 
He bade it rise and sp^. -The solemn tone 
Of earth’s high sovereign mingled joy with 
fear, # 

As Bunmser vales of rose by lightning, shown ; 
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As the night-fonntain in the desert dreaf ; 

Hie voice seem’d sudden life to that foll’n 
suppliant’s car. 

The form arose — the face was in a veil. 

The voice was low, and often check’d with 
sighs ; 

The tale it utter’d was a simple tale : 

“ A vow to close a dying parent’s eyes 
Had brought its weary steps from Tripolis ; 
The Arab in the Syrian mountains lay. 

The caravan was made the robber’s prfzo. 

The pilgrim's little wealth was swept away, 
Man’s help was vain.” Hero sank the voice 
- in soft decay. 

“ And this is Earth ! ” the Angel, frowning, 
said; 

And from the ground ho took a matohless gem, 
And flung it to the mourner, then outspread 
His pinions, like the lightning’s rushing beam. 
The pilgrim started at the diamond’s gleam, 
Glanced up in prayer, then, bonding near the 
throne, 

Shed the quick tears that from the bosom 
stream, 

And tried to spook, but tears wore there 
alone; 

The pitying Angel said, ** Bo happy and be- 
gone.” 

The weeper raised the veil ; a ruby lip 
First dawn’d : then glow’d the young cheek’s 
deeper Imo, 

Yet delicate as roses when they dip 
I'hoir odorous blossoms in the morning dew. 
Then beam’d the eyes, twin stars of living 
blue ; 

Half shaded by the curls of glossy hair. 

That turn’d to golden as the light %vind throw 
Clusters in the western golden glare. 

Yet was her blue oyo dim, for tears wore 
standing there. 

He look’d upon her, and. her hurried gaze 
Sought from his glanco sweet refuge on the 
ground ; 

But o’er her ohoek of beauty rush’d a blaze ; 
And, as the soul hod felt some sudden wound, 
Her bosom heaved above its silken bound. 

Ho look'd again ; the chock was deadly pale ; 
Tho bosom sank with one long sigh profound ; 
Yet still one lily hand uphold the veil, 

And still one press’d her heart — that sigh told 
all the tale. 

She stoop’d, and from the thicket pluck’d a 
flower, 

And fondly kiss’d, and then with feeble hand 
She laid it on the footstool of tho bower ; 

Such was the ancient custom of tho laud. 

]^r sighs were richer than the roso they fhnn’d; 
^e DTcezea swept it to tho Angel’s feeti ‘ 
Yet even that sweet, slight boo», ’twae 
Ten’s Qommand, 
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Ho must not touch ; from her, though doubly 
sweet, 

No earthly gift must stain that hallow’d 
judgment seat. 

Still lay the flower upon the splendid spot, 
The pilgrim turn’d away, as smote with shame; 
Her eye a glance of self-upbraiding shot ; 
’Twas in his soul a shaft of living flame. 

Then bow’d the humbled one, and bless’ d his 
name, 

Cross’d her white arms, and slowly bade fare- 
well. 

A sudden faintness o’er the Angel came ; 

Tho voice rose sweet and solemn as a spell, 
She bow’d her face to earth, and o’er it dropp’d 
her veil. 

Beauty, what art thou, that thy slightest gazo 
Can make the spirit from its centre roll ; 

Its whole long course, a sad and shadowy 
maze P 

Thou midnight or thou noontide of the soul ; 
One glorious vision lighting up the whole 
Of the wide world ; or one deep, wild desire. 
By day and night consuming, sad and sole ; 
Till Hope, Pride, Genius, nay, till Love’s own 
flro 

Desert tho weary heart, a cold and mouldering 
pyre. 

.Enchanted sleep, yet full of deadly dreams ; 
Companionship divine, stem solitude ; 

Thou serpent, colour’d with the brightest 
gleams 

That o’er. hid poison, making hearts thy food; 
Woo to tho lieart that lots thoe once intrude, 
Victim of visions that life’s purpose steal, 

Till the whole struggling nature lies subdued, 
Blooding with wounds tho grave olpno must 
heal — 

Proud Angel, was it thine that mortal woe to 
feel ? 

Still knelt the pilgrim cover’d with her veil, 
lint all her beauty living on his eye ; 

Still hyacinth the clustering ringlets fell, 
Wreathing her forehead’s polish’d ivory ; 

Her cheek unseen still wore tho rosebud’s dye; 
She sigh’d; ho hoard tho sigh beside him 
swell, 

Ho glanced around — ^no spirit hover’d nigh— 
Touch’d the fall’n flower, and blushing, sigh’d 
“ farewell ! ” 

What sound has stunn’d his ear ? A sudden 
thunder-peal. 

He look’d on heavon— ’twas calm, bat in the 
vale 

A creeping mist had girt the mountain round, 
Making the golden minarets glimmer pule ; 

It scaled the mount— the feeble ^y was 
drown'd. 

The sky was with its livid hue embrown’d. 

But soon the vapours grew a cinding sea, 
Befleeting, lovely, from its blue profound. 


V.- 
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Mountain, and enmaim dond, and blosaom’d 
tree; 

Another heaven and earth in bright tran- 
quillity. 

And on its bosom swam a small chaloupe, 
That like a wild swan sported on the tide ; 
The silken sail that canopied its poop 
Show’d one that look’d an Houii in her pride ; 
Anon came spurring up the mountain’s side 
A warrior Moslem all in glittering mail, 

That to his country’s doubtful battle hied. 

He saw the form, he heard the tempter’s tale. 
And answer’d with his own : for beauty will 
prevail. 

But now in storm uprose the vast mirage ; 
'Whore sits she now who tempted him to roam P 
How shall the skiff with that wild sea engage P 
In vain the quivering helm is turn’d to home. 
Darkening above the piles of tumbling foam, 
Bushes a shape of woe, and through the roar 
fcals in the warrior’s oar a voice of doom. 
Doivn plunges the chaloupe. — ^The storm is 
o’er; 

Heavy and slow the corpse rolls onward to 
the shore. 

The AngeVs heart was smote— -but that touch’d 
flower. 

Now opening, breathed such fragrance subtly 
sweet, 

Ho felt it strangely chain him to the bower. 
He dared not then that pilgrim’s eye to meet, 
But gazed upon the small unsondaH’d feet 
Shining like silver on the floor of rose. 

At length he raised his glance: — ^thc veil’s 
light net 

Had floated backward from her poncill’d 
brows, 

Her eye was fix’d on heaven, in sad, sublime 
repose. 

A simple Syrian lyre was on her breast. 

And on her crimson lip was murmuring 
A village strain, that in the day’s sweet rest 
Is heard in Araby round many a spring, 

When down the twilight vales the maidens 
bring 

The flocks to some old patriarchal well ; 

Or where beneath the palms some desert-king 
Lies, with his tribe around him as they fell ! 
The thunder burst again — a long, deep, crash- 
ing peal. 

The Angel hoard it not, as round the range 
Of the blue hill-tops roar’d the volley on. 
Uttering its voice with wild aerial change ; 
Now sinking in a deep and distant moan, 
like the last echo of a host o’erthrown ; 

Then rushing with new vengeance down again. 
Shooting the fiery flash and thunder^^tone ; 
Till flamed, like funeral pyres, the mountain 
chain. 

The Angel heard it not ; its wisdom all was 
vain. 


He heard not even the strain, though it had 
changed 

From the calm sweetness of the holy hjrmn. 
His thoughts from depth to depth nnoonacioua 
ranged. 

Yet all within was dizzy, strange, and dim ; 

A mist seem’d spreading between heaven and 
him ; 

He sat absorb’d in dreams ; a searching tone 
Came on his ear — oh, how W dork eyes swim 
Who breathed that echo of a heart undone. 
The song of early joys, dolicious, dear, and 
gone ! 

Again it changed. — But now 'twas wild and 
grand — 

The praise of hearts that scorn the world’s 
control, 

Disdaining all but lovo’s dolicious bond, 

The chain of gold and flowers, the tie of sonl. 
Again strange paleness o’er hor beauty stole, 
She glanced above, then stoop'd hor glowing 
oye. 

Blue as the star that glitter’d by the pole ; 
Ono tear-drop gleam'd : she dash’d it quickly 
by, 

And dropp’d tbo lyro, and tam’d — as if she 
turn’d to die. 

The night-brocze from the mountains had 
begun ; 

And as it wing’d among the olouds of oven, 
Where, like a routed king, the sultan sun 
Still struggled on the fiery verge of heaven ; 
Their volumes in ten thousand shapes wore 
driven ; 

Spreading away in boundless palace halls. 
Whoso lights from gold and emerald lamps 
wore given ; 

Or airy citadels and battled walls ; 

Or sunk in valleys sweet, with silver water- 
falls. 

But, for those sights of heaven the Angel’s 
heart 

Was all unsettled ; and a bitter sigh 
Burst from his burning lip, and with a start 
Ho cast upon tho earth his conscious oye. 

The whole horizon from that summit high 
Spread out in vision, from the pallid line 
Whore old Palmyra’s pomps in ruin lie, 
Gilding the Arab sands, to where supine 
The western lustro tinged thy spires, lost 
Palestine ! 

Te^ loveliest of the vision was the vale 
Th^ sloped beneath his own imperial bowers ; 
Sheeted with colours like on Indian mail, 

A tapestry sweet of all snn-painted flowers, 
Balsw, and clove, and jasmines* seented 
showers, 

And the red glory of tho Persian rose. 
Spreading in league on league around the 
towers, 

-Where, loved of heaven, and hated of its foes, 
The'Queemof Cities riiines,i]i ealm and proud 
repose. 
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And Atill he gaeed — and flaw not that the eve 
Wai fading into night. A sudden thought 
Steuok to his dreaming heart, that made it 
heave : 

Was he not there in Paradise ? — that spot 
Was it not lovelj as the lofty vault 
l^t rose above him P lu his native skies, 
Could he be happy till his soul forgot—- 
Oh ! how forget the being whom his eyes 
Loved as their light of light P He heard a 
tempest rise. 

Was it a dream ? the vale at once was bare, 
And o'er it hung a broad and sulphurous cloud; 
The soil grew red and rifted with its glare ; 
Down to their roots the mountain cedars bow’d; 
Along the ground a rapid vapour flow’d. 
Yellow and pale, thick seam’d with streaks of 
flame ; 

Before it sprang the vulture from the shroud ; 
The lion bounded from it scared and tame ; 
Behind it, darkening heaven, the mighty whirl- 
wind came. 

lake a long tulip bed, across the plain, 

A caravan approach’d the evening well, 

A long, deep mass of turban, plume, and vane; 
And lovely came its distant, solemn swell 
Of song, and pUgrim-hom, and oamel-bcdl. 

The sandy ocean rose before their eye ; 

In thunder on their bending host it fell. 

Ten thousand lips sent up one fearful cry ; 
The sound was still’d at once — ^beneath its 
wave they lie. 

two escaped that up the mountain sprung, 
At those the dead men’s treasure downwards 
drew; 

One, with slow steps, but beautiful and young 
Was she, who round his neok her white arms 
threw; 

Away the tomb of sand like vapour flew ; 
There, naked, lay the costly caravan, 

A league of piles of silk and gems that threw 
A rainbow light, and ’mid them, stiff and wan, 
Stretch'd by his camel’s flank their transient 
master, man. 

The statelier wand’rer from the height was 
won. 

And cap and sash soon gleam’d with plunder’d 
gold. 

But now the desert rose, in pillars dun, 
Glowing with fire like iron in the mould, 

That wings with fiery speed, recoil'd, sprang, 
roll’d ; 

Before them waned the moon’s asoendiag 
phase. 

The douds above them shrank the redd’ning 
folds 

On rush’d the giant columns blase on blase. 
The sacrilegious died, wrapp’d in the bnmiiig 
haae* 

^^Angd sat enthroned within a dome 
W ubaiter raised on pOlars slight, 

Ottle^ d with tissaes of no eaadhly loom ; 

For epidts wove the web of blosaoma brigL^ 


Woof of all flowers that drink the morning 
Hght, 

And with their beauty figured all the stone 
In characters of mystery and might, 

A more than mortid guard around the throne. 
That in their tender shade one glorious dia- 
mond shone. 

And every bud round pedestal and plinth. 

As fell the evening,, turn’d a living gem. 

Lighted its purple lamp the hyacinth ; 

The dahlia pour’d its thousand-colonr’d gleam ; 

A ruby torch, the wond’ring eye might deem, 
Hung on the brow of some night-watching , 
tower, c . 

Where upwards climb’d the broad magnolia’s 
stem. 

An urn of lovely lustre every flower, 

Burning before the king of that illumined 
bower. 

And nestling in that arbour’s leafy twine, 

From cedar’s top to violet’s perfumed bell, • 
Were birds, now hush’d, of forms and plumes 
divine, 

That, ever as the rays upon them fell, 

Shot back such hues as stain the Indian shell, 
Touching the deep green shades with light 
from eyes 

lacinth, and jet, and blazing carbuncle, * 

And gold-dropt coronets, and wings of dyes 
Touch’d by the flowers and stars of tboir own 
Para^se. 

The Angel know the warning of that storm ; 
But saw the shuddering minstrel’s step draw 
near, 

And felt the whole deep witchery of her form, 
Her sigh was music’s echo to his ear ; 

Ho loved — and true love ever banish'd fear. 
Now night had droop’d on earth her raven 
wing; 

But in the arbour all was splendour clear ; 

And like twin spirits in its oharmed ring. 

Shone that sweet child of earth, and that star- 
diadem'd king. 

For whether ’twas the light’s unusual glow. 

Or that some natural ohiuige had on her oome, 
Her look, though lovely s^, was loftier now. 
Her tender cheek was flush’d witk brighter 
bloom ; 

Yet in her azure eye there gather’d gloom, 

Like evening’s clouds across its own blue star. 
Then would a sudden flash its depths illume ; 
And wore she but the wing and gemm’d tiar. 
She seem’d instinet vrith power to make the 
douds her oar. 

She dowly raised hw arm, that, bright m 
snow, 

Gleam’d'&e a riabdg meteor thirongh the air, 
Shedding white lostee on her turban’d brow ; 
She gaaed tat heaven, as wrapt in solemn 
prayw; 

She stOI looted woiBaa,bttt ttoxei^ 
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And as she Btobdaad pointed to the sky* 
‘With that fix’d look of lovelinese and oare, 
The Angel thought and oheok’d it with a aigh» 
He saw aome spirit fallen from immortidity. 

The silent prayer was done, and now she 
moved 

Faint to his footstool, and, upon her knee, 
Besought her lord, if in his heaven they loved, 
That, as she never more his face must see, 

She '^ere might pledge her heart’s fidelity. 
She turn’d, and pluck’d a cluster from the 
vine. 

And o’er a chalice waved it, with a sigh. 

Then with bow’d forehea^, roar’d before the 
shrine 

The crystal cup. The Angel rose in wrath — 
’twas wine ! 

She stood ; she shrank ; she totter’d. Down 
ho sprang. 

With one hemd <dasp’d her waist, with one 
upheld 

The vase — ^his ears with giddy murmurs rang. 
His eye upon her dying cheek was spell’d ; 

He glanced upon the brim — ^its bright draught 
swell’d 

Like liquid rose, its odour touch’d his brain ; 
Ho knew his ruin, but his soul was quell’d ; 
Ho shudder’d — ^gazod upon her cheek again. 
Press’d her pale lip, and to the last that cup 
did drain. 

Th’ enchahtross smiled, as still in some sweet 
dream. 

Then waken’d in a long, delicious sigh. 

And on the bending spirit fix’d the beam 
Of her deep, dewy, melanoholy eye. 

The undone Angel gave no more reply, 

Than hiding his pale forehead in the hair 
That fioated on her neck of ivory, 

And breathless pressing, with her ringlets fair, 
From his bright eyes the tears of passion and 
despair. 

The heaven was one blue vault, inlaid with 
gems 

Thick as the concave of a diamond mine. 

But from the north now shot quick phosphor 
beams 

That o’er the mount their purple net entwine ; 
The smallest stars through ^at sweet lustre 
shine; 

It shidEOB — ^it spreads, its glorious streamers 
die: 

Again light quivers on the horizon’s line, 

A surge of violet lustre fills the sky. 

Then sinks, still flashing, dancing >everla8t- 

ingly. 

But wilder wonder smote their riboinking eyes: 
A vapour plunged upon the vale from heaven, 
Oloomy as night; it tower’d of mountain 
size; 

From its high crater oolamn^d smokes were 
driven; * 

It heaved vdtl^ as if prat flames bed etsiven 


With mighty winda to botst their prison hpld, 
Till from the snmmit to the vale ’twas riven 
With angry lif^t, that seem’d in cataracts 
roll’d, 

Silver and sanguine ste^, and the fierce 
burning gol^ 

The black volcano gave a hollow roar, 

An earthquake groan, that told convulsion 
near: 

Out rush’d the burthen of its burning core, 
Myriads of fiery globes, as daylight clear, 

The sky was fill’d with flashing sphere on 
sphere, 

Shooting straight upwards to the zenith’s 
crown. 

The stars were blasted in that splendour drear, 
The land beneath in wild distinctness shone 
From the far billow to the Desert’s pale red 
zone. 

The globes have gone to heights above all 
gaze, 

And now returning, look like moonlight rain ; 
But half-way down, ' again out-fiash their 
rays; 

War floods the sky, they cross, whirl, burst in * 
twain, 

Like mighty serpents draw the mazy train. 
Gigantic sweeps of green, gold, scarlet spires, 
With pearl and diamond heads instinct with 
living fires. 

The storm of light is on the clouds recoding, 

The purple streamers wander pale and thin. 

But o’er the pole an amber flame is spreading. 

In shooting starry points, and far within 
Bevolves a stooping splendour crystalline. 

It opens ; but who sits upon that throne ? 

The Angel know the pimisher of sin. 

Check’d on his lip the self-upbraiding groan, 
Strain’d with vrild arms his love, and joy’d to 
be undone. 

And once, ’twas but a moment, on her cheek 
Ho gave a glance, then sank his harried eye, 
And press’d it closer on her dazzling neck. 

But even in that swift gaze he could espy 
A look that made his heart’s blood backwards 
fly. 

Was it a dream ? There echoed in his ear 
A stinging tone — a laugh of mockery 1 
It was a dream — ^it must be. Oh I that fear^ 
When the heart longs to know, what it is 
death to hear. 

He glanced again — ^her eye was upward still 
Fix’d on the stooping of that burning cor; 

But through lus l^som shot on arrowy ihidll 
To see its solemn, stem, unearthly glare ; 

She stood, a statue of sublime despair, 

But on her lip sat scorn. His spiHt f roze,— * 
His footstep reel’d — his wan Up gasp’d for 
air; 

She fdt hia throb, and o’er him atoqp’d with 
brows 

As evening ffireet, and kissed him irith a lip of 
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Again Bile was all beauty^ and they stood 
Still fonder clasp'd, and gazing with the ^e 
Ot famine gazing on the poison'd food 
That it must feed on, or abstaining die ; 

There was between them now no tear nor 
sigh; 

Theirs was the deep communion of the soul ; 
Passion's absorbing, bitter luxury ; 

What was to them or heaven or earthy the 
whole 

Was in that fatal spot where they stood jsad, 
and sole. 

Th* enohantresB first shook off the silent 
tranoe, 

And in a voice sweet as the murmuring 
Of summer streams beneath the moonlight’s 
glance, 

Besought the desperate one to spread the 
wing 

Beyond the power of his vindictive king. 

Slave to her slightest word, ho raised his 
plume 

A purple olpud, and stood in act to spring 
Through that fierce upward sea of storm and 
foam. 

She wildly kiss’d his hand, and sank, as in a 
tomb. 

The Angel cheer’d her. ** No I let Justice 
wreak 

Her wrath upon them both, or him alone.” 
The flame of love’s pure crimson lit her cheek ; 
She whisper’d, and his stoop’d ear drank the 
tone 

With mad delight. ” Oh, there is one way, one. 
To save us both. Are there not mighty 
words 

Graved on the magnet throne whore Solomon 
Sits ever guarded by the genii swords. 

To give thy servant wings like her resplendent 
lord’s ? ” 

This was the sin of sins ! the first, last crime 
In earth and heaven, unnamed, unnamoable ; 
This from his gorgeous throne, before all time 
Had smitten Eblis brightest first that fell. 

Ho started back. What urged him to rebel ? 
What led that soft seducer to his bower ? 
Could she have laid upon his soul that spell, 
Young, lovely, fond — yet but an earth^ 
flower P 

But for that fatal cup ho had boon free that 
hour. 

But still its draught was fever in his blood. 
He caught the upward, humble, weeping 
gleam 

Of woman’s eye, by passion all subdued — 

He sigh’d^ and at his sigh he saw it beam : 

Oh ! the sweet frenzy of the lover’s dream ! 

A moment’s lingering, and they both must 
die. 

The lightning round them ^ot a broader 
stream s 

He felt her clasp his knees in agony ; 

Ho -spoke the words of might^^Mlhe 
gave reply 1 


Away ! away ! the sky. is one black doud, 
Shooting the lightnings down in spire on 
spire; 

Now, round the mount its canopy is bow’d, 

A vault of stone on columns of red fire, 

The stars, like lamps, along its roof ezpire ; • 
But through its oentro bursts an orb of rays ; 
The Angel knew the Avenger in his ire ! 

The hill-top smoked beneath the stooping 
blaze, 

The oulprits dared* not there their guilty eye* 
balls raise. 

And words were utter’d from that vhirling ^ 
sphere r 

That mortal sense might never hear and live» 
They pierced like arrows through the Angel’s 
ear ; 

Ho bow’d his head; ’twas vain to fly or 
strive, 

Down comes the final wrath; the thunders 
give 

The doubled peal — the rain in cataraots sweep. 
Broad fiery bars the sheeted deluge rive ; 

The mountain summite to the valley leap. 
Pavilion, garden, grove, smoke up one ruin’d 
heap. 

The storm stands still ! a moment <0 pause of 
terror I • 

All dungeon dark! Again the lightnings 
yawn, , 

Showing the earth as in a quivering mirror ; ^ 
The prostrate Angel felt but that the one 
Whose love had lost him Paradise was 
gone: 

He dared not see her corpse! he closed his 
eyes ; 

A voice burst o’er him, solemn as the tone 
Of the last trump — ho glanced upon the 
skies, 

Ho saw what shook his soul with terror^ 
shame, surprise. 

Th’ enchantress stood before him ; two broad 
plnmes 

Spread from her shoulders on the burthen’d 
air, 

Her face was glorious still, but love’s young 
blooms 

Had vanish'd for the hue of bold despair ; 

A fiery oirole crown’d her sable bair ; 

And, as she look’d upon her prostrate prize. 
Her eyeballs shot around a meteor glare. 

Her form tower’d up at once to giant size ; 
’Twas Eblis, king of hell’s rdentless soveroigne 
ties. 

The tempter, spoke — ’’Spirit, thou mightsb 
have stood. 

But thou hast fall’n a weak and willing slave. 
Now were thy feeble heart our serpent’s 
food, 

Thy bed our burning ocean’s sleepless wave. 
But haughty Heaven controls the power it 
gave,^ 
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Yet art ,thoa to wilder from thy 

sphere 

Till the last trumpet reaches to the gaave, 
Till the son rolls the grand oonoluding year. 
Till earth is paradise ; then shall thy crime 
be clear.*’ 

The Angel listen’d — arisen upon one knee 
Besolved to hear the deadliest nndismay’d ; 
His gold*8tarr'd plume hung round him 
droopingly, 

His brow, like marble, on his hand was staid. 
StUl through the auburn look’s o’erhanging 
shade 

His face shone^ beautiful : he heard his ban ; 
Then came the words of fliercy, sternly said ; 
He plunged within his hands Us visago wan 
And the first wild sweet tears from his heart- 
pulses ran. 

The giant grasp’d him as he fell to earth, 

And his black vanes upon the air were flung, 
A tabemaole dark ; and shouts of mirth, 
Mingled with shriekings, through the tempest 
i swung ; 

His arm around the fainting Angel clung. 
Then on the clouds he darted with a groan ; 

A moment o’er the Mount of Kuin hung, 
Then burst through space, like the red comet’s 
cone, 

Leaving his track on heaven a burning, 
endless zone. 

George Croly* — Bom 1780 , Died 1861 . 


ISS2.— TO THE BRAMBLE FLOWER. 

Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows. 
Wild bramble of the brake ! 

So put thou forth thy small white rose ; 

I love it for his sake. 

Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers ; 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull, 

That cannot feel how fair. 

Amid all beauty beautiful, 

Thy tender blossoms are I 
How delicate thy gauzy frill ! 

How rich thy branchy stem ! 

How soft thy voice when woods are still, 
And thou sing’st hymns to them ; 
While silent showers are faUing slow. 

And ’mid the general hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bough. 

Lone whispering through the bush ! 
The primrose to the grave is gone ; 

The hawthorn flower is dead ; 
l^e videt by the moss’d grey stone 
Hath laid her weary head ; • 

But thou, wild bramble ! back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous jiower, 

The fresh green days of Me’s faiB spring, 
And boyhood’s blossomy hour. . 


Scorn’d bramble of the brake I once more 
Thou bidd’st me be a bc^, 

To gad with thee the woodlands o’er, 

In freedom and in joy. 

Ehenezer 1781 , Died 1849 . 


*553 — the excursion. 

Bono-weary, many-childod, trouble-tried ! * 
Wife of my bosom, wedded to my soul ! 
Mother of nine that live, and two that died ! 
This day, drink health from nature’s mountain 
bowl ; 

Nay, why lament the doom which mocks 
control P « 

Tlio buried are noft lost, but gone before. 
Then dry thy tears, and see the river roll 
O’er rocks, that crown’d yon time-dark heights 
of yore. 

Now, tyrant-like, dethroned, to crush the weak 
no more. 

The young are with us yet, and we with 
them : 

O thank the Lord for all he gives or takes — 
The wither’d bud, the living flower, or gem ! 
And he will bless us when the world for- 
sakes ! 

Lo ! where thy fisher-bom, abstracted, takes, 
With his fix’d eyes, the trout he cannot see I 
Lo ! starting from his earnest dream, he 
wakes 1 

While our glad Fanny, with raised foot and 
knee. 

Bears down at Noe’s side the bloom-bow’d 
hawthorn-tree. 

Dear children \ when the flowers are full of 
bees ; 

When sun-touch’d blossoms shed theirfragrant 
snow ; 

When song speaks like a spirit from the 
trees 

Whoso kindled greenness hath a golden 
glow ; 

When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 
With trembling hues, aU changeful, tinted 
o’er 

By that bright pencil which good spirits 
know 

Alike in earth and heaven — ’tis sweet, once 
more. 

Above the sky-tinged hills to see the storm- 
bird soar 

’Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air. 
Blithe truants in the bright and breese-bless’d 

Far from the town — ^whete stoop the sons of 
care 

O’er plans %f mischief, till their souls tun 
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And dry as dust, and dead-idire axe thay~ 

Of an j^obnriad ihmgB the most nnbless’d : 
O Mom ! to them no blissful tribute pay I 
O Night’s long-courted slumbers ! bring no 
rest 

To men who laud man’s foes, and dem the 
basest best I 


[Sbysmth Fbiksox>.~ 

W . . 

td, bursting through the briars, the wild ass^ 
stops-* 

^ at the strangers — then turns round to 


ershis large red ears, and dishes hic, 
dark hair. 



Then 


jFIiiott . — Bom 1781, Died 1849. 


God ! would they handcuff thee P and, if they 
could, 

Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 
To*eveiy field ; and bid the warbling wood 
Exchange no music with the willing rose 
For loTe-sweet odours, where the woodbine 
blows 

And trades with erery cloud, and every beam 
Of tlie rich sky I Their gods are bonds and 
blows. 

Books, and blind shipwreck ; and they hate 
the stream 

That leaves them still behind, and mocks their 
ohangelesB dream. 

They know ye not, ye fiowers that wdcome 
me, 

Thus glad to meet, by trouble parted long I 
^ey never saw ye — ^never may they see 
Your dewy beauty, when the Itoostie’s song 
Floweth like starlight, gentle, calm, and 
strong 1 

Still, Avarice, starve their souls ! still, lowest 
Pride, 

Idake them the meanest of the basest throng ! 
And may they never, on the green hill’s side, 
Embrace a chosen flower, and love it as a 
bride ! 

Blue Eyebrlght ! lovoliost flower of all that 
grow • 

In flower-loved England! Flower, whose 
hedge-side gaze 

Is like an infant’s! What heart doth not 
know 

Thee, cluster’d smiier of the bank! where 
plays 

The sunbeam with the emerald snake, and 
strays 

The daszling rill, companion of the road 
Which the lone bard most lovoth, in the days 
When hope and love ore young P O come 
abroi^. 

Blue. Eyebright ! and this rill shall woo thee 
wiUi an ode. 


Awake, blue Eyebright, while the singing 


wave 


Its o(dd, bright, beauteous, soothing tribute 
, drops 

Frm many a gr^ rook’s foot and dripping 
cave; 

While yutider, lol the starting stone-chat 


hopST 

While hoca the ootter’s cow its inre> food 
eropi) o 

WhQe uaeiB-fseed I 


thtrss 


I ewes and lambs are tfgating 


1554.— PICTUBBS OP NATIVE GENIUS. • 


O faithful love, by poverty embraced I 

Thy heart is firo, amid a wintry waste ; 

Thy joys are roses, bom on Heola's brow ; 

Thy home is Eden, warm amid the snow ; 

And she, thy mate, when coldest blows the 
storm. 

Clings then most fondly to thy guardian 
form ; 

E’en as thy taper gives intensest light, 

When o’er thy bow’d roof darkest falls the 
night. 

Oh, if thou e’er hast wrong’d her, if thou 
e’er 

From those mild eyes hast caused one bitjfcr 
tear 

To flow unseen, repent, and sin no more ! 

For richest gems, compared with Itor, are 


poor; 

Gold, weigh’d against her heart, is light— is 
vile ; 

And when thou sufferest, who shall see her 
smile P 

Sighing, ye wake, and sighing, sink to sleep, 

And seldom smile, without fresh cause to 
weep 

(Scarce dry the pebble, by the wave dash’d 
o’er, 

Another oomes, to wot it as before) ; 

Yet while in gloom your froezing day de- 
olines, 

How fair the wintry sunbeam when it shines ^ 

Your foliage, whore no summer leaf is seen, 

Sweetly embroiders earth’s white veil with 


green; 

And your broad brancbes, proud of storm- 
Med strength, 

Stietob to the winds in sport their stalwart 
Imng th , 

And oalmly wave, beneath the darkest hour. 
The ioe-bom fruit, the frost-defying flower. 
Let luxury, siokexiing in profusion’s riiair, 
Unwisriy pamper his unworthy heir, 

And, wl^ he feeds him, blush and tremble 
too! 


But love and labour; blurii nott ter not you I 
Your children (splmtera from the mouetaxn’a 
side}) 

With rugged hands, shall for themsehes 


pcofide.' 

Pisient of luteir, east amy thy teur ! 
ttete of men, Im i^Kmd ifitho^ 
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While round your hearth the woe-nursed 
Yirtues moTe, 

And aU that manHness can adc of lore ; » 

Bemember Hogarth, and ahjure'despair ; 
Bemember Arkwright, and the peasant Glare. 
Bums, o*er the plough, sung sweet his wood- 
notes wild, 

And richest Shakspere was a poor man’s 
child. 

Sire, green in age, mild, patient, toil-inured, 
Endure thine evils as thou hast endured. 
Behold thy wedded daughter, and rejoice ! 
Hear hope’s sweet accents in a grandchild’s 
voice! 

See freedom’s bulwarks in thy sons arise, 

And Hampden, Bussell, Sydney, in their 
eyes ! 

And should some new Napoleon’s curse 
subdue 

AU hearths but thine, let him behold them 
too, 

And timely shun a deadlier Waterloo. 

Northumbrian vales ! ye saw, in silent 
pride. 

The pensive brow of lowly Akenside, 

When, poor, yet learn* d, he wander’d young 
and free, 

And felt within the strong divinity. 

Scenes of his youth, where first he woo’d the 
Nine, 

His spirit stiU is with you, vales of Tyne ! 

As wher. ho breathed, your blue-bell’ d paths 
along, 

The soul of Plato into British song. 

Bom in a lowly hut on infant slept, 
Dreamful in sleep, and, sleeping, smiled or 
wept : 

Silent the youth — ^the man was grave and shy : 
His parents loved to watch his wondering 
eye : 

And lo ! ho waved a prophet’s hand, and 
gave, 

Where the winds soar, a pathway to the 
wave 1 

From hill to hiU bade air-hung rivers stride, 
And flow through mountains with a conqueror’s 
pride : 

O’er grazing herds, lo ! ships suspended sail. 
And Brindley’s praise hath wings in every 
e^e! 

The worm came up to drink the welcome 
shower ; 

The redbreast quaff’d the raindrop in the 
bower; 

The flaskering duok. through freshen’d lilies 
swam ; 

The bright roach took the fly below the dam ; 
Bamp’d the glad colt, and cropp’d the pensile 

sprtLji 

No more in dust uprose, the sultry way ; 

The lark was in the cloud; woodbine 
■ hung • 

More sweetly o’er chaiBuch while he 
sung; ^ 

And the wild rose, from every dripping bush, 
B^dd on sUvezy Sheaf die mirror’d hlnsh; 


When calmly seated on his panij^r’d ass. 

Where travellers hear the as they 

' pass, 

A milkboy, sheltering from the transient 
storm, 

Chalk’d, on the grinder’s wall, an infant’s 
form; 

Young Ohantrey smiled ; no oritio praised or 
blamed; 

And golden promise smiled, and thus ex- 
olaim’d — 

** Go, child of genius I rioH bo thine 
increase ; 

Go — be the Phidias of the second Greece ! ” 
Ebenezer Elliott, — Bom 1781, Vied 1849. 


1555 .— APOSTBOPHE TO PUTUEITY. 

Ye rocks ! ye elements .* thou shoreless main, 
In whose blue depths, worlds, over voyaging. 
Freighted with life and death, of fata com- 
plain, 

Things of immutability ! ye bring 
Thoughts that with terror and with sorrow 
wring 

The human breast. Unchanged, of sad 
decay 

And deathless change ye speak, like prophets 
old. 

Foretelling evil’s ever-present day ; 

And as when Horror lays his finger cold 
Upon the heart in dreams, appal the bold. 

O thou Futurity ! our hope and dread, 
me unveil thy features, fair or foul ! 

Thou who shalt see the grave untenantod, 
And commune with the re-embodied soul ! 
Tell me thy secrets, ere thy ages roll 
Their deeds, that yet shall be on earth, in 
heaven, 

And in deep hell, where rabid hearts with 
pain 

Must purge their plagues, and learn to be 
forgiven ! 

Show me the beauty that shall fear no stain, 
And stiQ, through age-long years, unchanged 
remain ! 

As one who dreads to raise the pallid sheet 
Which shrouds the beautiful and tranquil 
face 

That yet can smile, but never more shall 
meet, 

With kisses warm, his ever fond embrace ; . 

So I draw nigh to thee, with timid pace. 

And tremble, though I long to lift Giy veil. 

Ebenezer ElUott. — ^BorM^1781, Died 1849. 



1556.— A POETS EPmStaL 

Stopt Mortal? HcEethybrothar lfes-*- 
^Ths Poet of the Poor. 



A POETS PBAYEB. 
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Hii books were rivers, woods, and skies, 

The meadow and the moor ; 

. His teachers were the tom heart’s wail 
The tyrant and the slave. 

The street, the factory, the gaol. 

The pa^e— ^d the grave ! 

Sin met thy brother everywhere ! 

And is thy brother blamed ? 

From passion, danger, donbt, and care, 

He no exemption claim’d. 

The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest* worm, 

He fear'd to scorn or hate ; 

But, honouring in a peasant’s form 
The equal of the great, 

Ho blesa’d the steward, whoso wealth makes 
The poor man's little, more ; 

Tot loathed the haughty wretch that takes 
From plunder'd Labour's store. 

A hand to do, a head to plan, 

A heart to feel and dare — 

Tell man's worst foes, hero lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 

Elfenezer Elliott. — Bom 1781, Died 1849. 


I557._A POET’S PRAYER. 

Almighty Father ! lot thy lowly child, 

Strong in his love of truth, be wisely bold — 
A patriot bard, by sycophants reviled. 

Let him live usefully, and not die old ! 

Let poor men’s chUdren, pleased to read his 
lays. 

Love, for hia sake, the scenes where ho hath 
been. 

And when ho ends his pilgrimage of days, 

Lot him bo buried where the grass is green, 
Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger late 
To hear the boo his busy note prolong ; 

There let him slumber, and in peaoo await 
The dawning mom, far from the sensual 
throng. 

Who scorn the windflower's blush, the red- 
breast’s lonely song. 

Ehenezer Elliott. — Bo^'n 1781, Died 1849. 


i5S8.--COWPER’S grave. 

It is a place where poets crown’d 
May feel the heart’s decaying — 

It is a place whore happy saints 
May weep amid their praying — 
Yet let the grief and humbleness 
A^ow as ailenoe languish ; 
KarVsiirely now may give her calm 
To whom she gave hn imgaish. 

O poets t from a maniac’s terngue 
Was pour’d the deathless singl&if^ 


[Sbybkth Pbbiod.~ 


O Chriatiaas ! at your cross of hope 
A hopeless hand was cUnglng ! 

O men I this man in brotherho^, 

Your weary paths beguiling, 

Groan’d inly while he taught you peace. 
And died while ye were smiling. 

And now, what time ye all may read 
Through dimming tears his story— 
How discord on the music fell, 

And darkness on the glory — 

And how, when, one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face, 

Because so bfbkon-hearted. 

Ho shall bo strong to sanctify 
The poet’s high vocation. 

And bow the meekest Christian down 
In meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise 
By wise or good forsaken ; 

Named softly as the household name 
Of one whom God hath taken ! 

With sadness that is calm, not gloom, 

1 learn to think upon him ; 

With meekness that is gratefulness. 

On God, whoso heaven hath won hioi. 
Who suffer'd once the madness-cloud ^ 
Towards his love to blind him ; 

But gently led the blind along, • 

Whore breath and bird could find him ; 

And wrought within his shatter’d brain 
Such quick poetic senses, 

. As hills have language for, and stars ' 
Harmonious influeucos ! 

The pulse of dow upon the grass 
His own did calmly number ; 

And silent shadow from the trees 
Fell o’er him like a slumber. 

The very world, by God’s constraint. 
From falsehood's chill removing, 

Its women and its men became 
Beside him true and loving ! 

And timid hares wore drawn from woods 
To share his home-caresses, 

Uplooking in his human eyes, 

With sylvan tendernesses. 

But while in darkness he remoiu’d, 
XJnconsoioua of the gaiding, 

And things provided caAe without 
The sweet sense of providing,,.^ ■■ 

He testified this solemn truth, 

Though frenzy desolated — 

Nor man nor nature satisfy 
Wliom only God created. 

Browning, — Bom 
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' ‘ ISS9.— THE CHILD AND THE WATCHER. 

Sleep OB, baby on the floor. 

Tired of all thy playmg-^ 

Sleep with smile the sweeter for 
That you dropp’d away in ; 

On your carls’ fair roondnoss stand 
Golden lights serenely ; 

One cheek, push'd out by the hand. 

Folds the dimple inly — 

Little head and little foot 
Heavy laid for pleasure ; 

Underneath the lids half-shut 
Plants the shining azure ; 

Open-Boul'd in noonday sun. 

So, you lie and slubber ; 

Nothing evil having done, 

Notldng ean encumber. 

I, who cannot sleep as well. 

Shall I sigh to view you ? 

Or sigh further to foretell 
All that may undo you ? 

Nay, keep smiling, little child, 

Ere the fate appeareth ! 

I smUe, too ; for patience mild 
Pleasure's token weareth. 

Nay, keep sleeping before loss ; 

1 shall sleep, though losing 
As bv cradle, so by cross, 

Sweet is the reposing. 

And Qod knows, who sees us twain, 

Child at childish leisure, 

I am all as tired of pain 
As you are of pleasure. 

Very soon, too, by His grace 
Gently wrapt around me, 

1 shall show as calm a face, 

I shall slceii as soundly — 

Differing in this, that you 

Clasp your playthings sleeping, 

While my hand must drop the few 
Given to my keeping — 

Differing in this, that I, 

Sleeping, must be colder, 

And, in waldng presently. 

Brighter to beholder — 

Differing in this beside 

(Sleeper, have you heard me? 

Do you move, and open wide 
Your great eyes toward me ?), 

That while 1 you draw withal 
From this dumber solely, 

.Me, from mine, an angel shall, 

, Trumpet-tongued and holy 1 

Mrs. Brovming, — Bom 1809, Died 1861. 


l56o.-r-B£RTHA IN THE LANE. ' 

. Pot the bioidery-firtwe away, 

Fos my wwing ifi*a]l done \ 


The last thread is used to^y. 

And I need n^ join it on. 

Though the clock stands at the noon, 

I am weary i I have sewn. 

Sweet, for thee, a wedding»gown. 

Sister, help mo to the bed. 

And stand near me, dearest-sweet ! 

Do not shrink nor be afraid, 

Blushing with a sudden heat ! 

N6 one standeth in the street ! — ^ 

By God’s love 1 go to meet, 

Love I thee with love complete. 

Loan thy face down ! drop it in 
Ihese two hands, that I may hold 
'Twixt their palms thy cheek and chin, 
Stroking back the curls of gold. 

'Tis a fair, fair face, in sooth — 

Larger eyes and redder mouth 
Than mine were in my first youth I 

Thou art younger by seven years — 

Ah ! — 60 bashful at my gaze 
That the lashes, hung with tears. 

Grow too heavy to upraise ! 

1 would wound thee by no touch 
Which thy shyness fools as such— - 
Dost thou mind mo, dear, so much P 

Have I not been nigh a mother 
To thy sweetness — tell me, dear. 

Have wo not loved one another 
Tenderly, from year to year ? 

Since our dying mother mild 
Said, with accents undefiled, 

** Child, be mother to this child I ” 

Mother, mother, up in heaven, 

Stand up on the jasper sea, 

And be witness I have given 
All the gifts required of me ; — 

Hope that bless'd mo, bliss that crown'd, 
Love that loft me with a wound, 

Life itself, that turn'd around ! 

Mother, mother, thou art kind, 

Thou art standing in the room,-— 

In a molten glory shrined, 

That rays off into the gloom ! 

But thy smile is bright and bleak, 
like cold waves — ^1 cannot speak ; 

I sob in it, and grow weak. 

Ghostly mother, keep aloof 

One hour longer from my soul — 

For I BtUl am thinking of 

Earth’s worm-beating joy and dole I 
On my finger is a ring 
Which I stm see glittering, 

When the night hides eve^hing. 

Little sister, thou art pale ! 

Ah, I have a wandering brain— 

But I lose that fever-bale. 

And my thoughts grow calm ilsain. 

Lean down doser-^oser stOl 1 
I havegrords thine ear«to flU,— 

And would kiss thee at my will. 




BEBTHA m THE LA27E. 
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Dear, 1 hoard thee in the spring, 

Thee and Boberfc — ^through the treee, — 

When we all went gathering 

Beugha of May-bloom for the bees. 

Bo not start so ! think instead 
How the sunshine orerhead 
Seem'd to trickle through the tdiado,. 

What a day it was, that day ! 

Hills and Tales did openly 

Seem to heave and throb away. 

At the sight of the great sky ; 

And the i^onoe, as it stood 
In the glory’s golden flood, 

Audibly did bud-— and bud t 

Through the winding hedgerows green, 
How we wander'd, 1 and you, — 

With the bowery tops shut in. 

And the gates that show’d the view — 
How we talk'd there I thrushes soft 
Sang our pauses out, — or oft 
Bleatings took them, from the croft. 

Tin the pleasure, grown too strong, 

Left me muter evermore ; 

And, the winding road being long, 

I walk’d out of sight, before ; 

And so, wrapt in musings fond. 

Issued (past the wayside pond) 

On the meadow-lands beyond. 

I sat down beneath the beech 
Which leans over to the lane, 

And the far sound of your speech 
Did not promiso any pain ; 

And I bless* d you full and free. 

With a smile stoop'd tenderly 
O’er the May-flowers on my knee. 

But the sound grow into word 

As the speakoi's drew more near — 

Sweet, forgive me that I heard 
What you wish'd mo not to hoar. 

Do not weep so— do not shake — 

Oh, — I heard thee, Bertha, make 
Good truo answers for my sake. 

Tes, and ho too ! let him stand 

In thy thoughts, untouch’d by blame. 

Could ho help it, if my hand 

He hod claim’d with hasty claim ! 

That was wrong perhaps — but then 
Such things be — and will, again ! 
Women cannot judge for men. 

Had he seen thee, when he swore 
He would love but me alone ? 

Thou wert absent— sent before 
To our kin in Sidmouth town. 

When he saw thee, who art best 
Past compare, and loveliest. 

He but judged thee as the rest. 

Could we blame him' with grave words. 
Thou and I, dear, if we might P 

Thy brown eye^ have looks birds 
Flying straightway to the light ; 
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Mine are older. — ^Hnsh t-— look oibt— 
Up the street ! Is none without P 
How the poplar swings about ! 

And that hour — ^beneath the beeoh — 
When I listen’d in a dream. 

And he said, in his deep speech, 

That he owed me ^ esteem — 

Eaeh word swam in on my brain 
With a dim, dilating pain, 

Till it bnrs^ with tlmt last strain— 

I fell flooded with a dark, 

In the silenoe of a swoon— 

When I rose, still, cold and stark. 
There was night — I saw the moon : 
And the stars, each in its place. 

And the May-blooms on the grass, 
Seem’d to wonder what I was. 

And I walk’d as if apart 

From myself when I could stand— 
And I pitied my own heart, 

As if I hold it in my hand — 
Somewhat coldly — ^with a sense 
Of fulfill'd bonovolence. 

And a “ Poor thing " negligenoo. 

And I answer’d ooldly too, 

When you met me at the doorr 
And I only heard the dew 

Dripping from mo to the floor ; 

And the flowers I bade you see, ^ 
Were too wither'd for the boo— 

As my life, henceforth, for me. 

Do not weep so — dear — heart- warm ! 

It was best as it befell ! 

If I say he did mo harm, 

I speak wild — I am not well. 

All his words were kind and good— 
Ho esteem’d me ! Only blood 
Buns so faint in womanhood. 

Then I always was too grave — 

Liked the saddest ballads sung— 
With that look, besides, we have 
In our faces, who die young. 

I had died, dear, all the same— 
Life’s long, joyous, jostling game 
Is too loud for my meek sharae. 

We ore so unlike each other. 

Thou and I ; that none could guese 
We were childrcfu of one mother, 

But for mutual tenderness. 

Thou art rose-lined from the cold, 
And meant, verily, to hold 
Life’s pure pleasures manifold. 

‘ I am pale as crocus grows 

dose beside a rose-tree’s root 1 
Whosoe'er would reach the rose. 
Treads the crocus underfoot—. 

I, like May-bloom on thorn treoH« 
nou, like merry anmm^-beel 
Fit; that t be pluck’d for theft. 
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THE SLEEP* 


[Mjm. BBOW^xmn 


Yet who phiokfi meP — holo one monxiia— 

I have liTod my eeaeon out— 

And now die of my own thorns 
Which I oonld not live without. 

Sweet^be meneyl How the light 
Comes and goes 1 If it be night, 

Keep ^ oandles in my sight. 

Are there footsteps at the door P 
Look ont qnioUy. Yea or nay P 
Some one might be waiting for 
Some last word that I might say. 

Nay ? So best I — So angels would 
Stimd off clear from deathly road— 

Not to cross the sight of God. 

Colder grow my hands ^d feet— 

When I wear the shroud I made, 

Let the folds lie straight and neat, 

And the rosemai^ be spread — 

That if any friend should come 
(To see thee, sweet !), aU the room 
May be lifted out of gloom. 

And, dear Bertha, let mo keep 
On my hand this littlo ring. 

Which at nights, when others sloop 
I can stiU soo ghttoring. 

Let me wear it out of sight. 

In tho grave — where it will light 
All the dork up, day and night. 

On that grave, drop not a tear ! 

Blue, though fathom-deep the place, 
Through tho woollen shroud I wear 
I sli^l feel it on my face. 

Bather smile thoro, blessed one, 

Thinking of me in the sun — 

Or forgot mo — smiling on ! 

Art thou near me ? nearer ? so ! 

Kiss me close upon the eyes. 

That the earthly light may go 
Sweetly as it used to rise— 

YHien 1 watch’d the morning gray 
Strike, betwixt the hills, the way 
He was sure to come that day. 

So— no more vain words be said ! 

The hosannahs nearer roll — 

Mother, smile now on thy dead — 

I am death-strong in my soul ! 

Mystio Dove alit on cross, 

G^de the poor bird of the snows 
Through the snow-wind above loss I 

¥ 

Jesus, Victim, comprehending 
Love’s divine s^-abnegaldon — 
deanse my love in its self-spending, 

And absorb the poor libation ! 

Wind my thread of life up higher. 

Up through angels* hands of fire !— 

1 aspire while I expire (— 

Jfrs. BroiOTieng.— Bom 1868, J)M 1861. 


zs6i.— THE SLEEP. 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afiw. 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep. 

Now tell me if that any is 

For gift or grace surpassing this— 

“ He giv^h His b^oved deep.” 

What would we give to our beloved P 
The hero’s heart, to be unmoved— 

The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep— 

The senate’s shout to patriot’s vows— 

The monaroh’s crown, to light the brows P 
” He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

What do we give to our beloved P 
A Httle faith, all undisproved— 

A little dust to overweep— 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake 1— 

He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

“ Sleep soft, beloved ! ” wo sometimes say, 
But have no tune to oharm away 

Sad dreams that through tho oyelid creep, 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 
** Ho giveth His beloved sleep.” 

O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 

O men, with wailing in your voices I 
O delved gold tho waders’ heap ! 

0 strife, O ourse, that o’er it fall ! 

God makes a silence through you all, 

” And giveth His beloved sleep.” 

His dew drops mutely on the hill ; 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men toil and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shod. 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

Tea ! men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinidng, feeling man 
In suoh a rest his heart to keep ; 

But angels say — and through the word 

1 ween their blessed smile is heard— 

“ He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

For me, my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the juggleFs leap. 
Would now its wearied vision close— 

Would, ohildlike, on His love repose 
Who ** giveth His beloved sle^.” 

And fnends !— dear friends ! — ^when it idiall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye oome to weep. 

Let one, most loving of you all, 

Say **Not a tear must o’er her fell'’— 

He giveth His b^oved ideep*^^ 

• 

Mrs. EkwiWMtig.— Bom 1869, Died 1861. 
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1562.— THE BUBIAL OF SIB JOHN 
MOOBE. 

Not a drum was heard, ziot a funeral note,' 

As his corse to the rampart wo hurried : 

Not a soldier disohargod his farewell shot 
0*er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at doad of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the koitom dimly burning. 

No useless ooffin enclosed his breast, 

*Nor in sheet or in shroud we bound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short wore the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the 
dead, 

And we bitterly thought on the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stronger would tread o’er 
his head, 

And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he’ll rock, if they lot him sloop on 
In the grave whore a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And wo heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We earvod not a lino, and we raised not a 
stone. 

But we left him alone with his glory ! 

Charles Wolfe. — Bom 1791, Died 1823. 


,563.— THE DEATH OF MARY. 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
1 might not weep for thee ; 

But 1 forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had pass’d. 
That time would e’er be o’er — 

When I on thee should look my last. 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 

And still upon that face I look, 

ArkA ^'hwTr *twill affoin : 

And BtUl the thought I will not brook. 
That I must look in vain ; 

But when I speak thou dost not say 
What thou left’st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as wdl I may, 

Sweet Mary, thou art dead. 


If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art. 

All cold and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smile has been ; 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own. 

But there — I lay thee in the grave. 

And now — I am alone. 

I do not think, where’er thou art. 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I perhaps may soothe this heart 
In thinking still of thee ! 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before. 

As fancy never cduld have drawn. 

And never can restore. 

Charles Wolfe. — Bom 1791, Died 1823. 


1564.— SONG. 

O say not that my heart is cold 

To aught that once could warm it— - 

That Nature’s form, so dear of old. 

No more has power to charm it ; 

Or that the ungenerous world con chill 
One glow of fond emotion , 

For those who made it dearer still, 

And shored my wild ^evotion. 

Still oft those solomiy l^cenes I view 
In rapt and dreamy sadness — 

Oft look on those 'who loved them too,' 
With fancy* s idle gladness ; 

Again I long’d to view the light 
In Nature’s features glowing. 

Again to tread the mountain’s height, 

And taste the soul’s o’erflowing. 

Stem Duty rose, and, frowning, flung 
His leaden chain around me ; 

With iron look and sullen tongue 
He mutter’d as he bound me, — 

The mountain breeze, the boundless 
heaven, 

Unfit for toil the creature ; 

These for the free alone are given — 

But what have slaves with Nature P ” ' 

Charles Wolfe. — Bom 1791, Died 1823. 


1565. — ^THE BATTLE‘OF IVBY. 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom 
fdl glories are 1 

And glory to our sovereign liege. King Henry 
oi {favarre! 

Now let there be the merry sound of musio 
and of dsmee, 

Tfar^ghothy eom^fi^da green, and sunny 
wies, O pleasant land of Frimoo ! 
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And thon, Boohelle, our own Boohelle, proud 
oily of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes pf thy 
mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in 
our joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still ore they who 
wrought thy walla annoy. 

Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turn'd 
the chance of war. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and King Henry 
of Navarro ! 

V 

Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at 
the dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the ijcague drawn out in 
long array ; 

With aU its priest-led citizens, and all its 
rebel peers, 

And Appenzell's stout infantry, and Egmont's 
Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the 
curses of our land ! 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a 
truncheon in his hand ; 

And, as we look'd on thorn, we thought of 
Seine's empurpled flood. 

And good Ooligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with 
his blood : 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules 
the fate of war, 

To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of 
Nrvarro. 

The king is come to marshal us, in all his 
armour drest ; 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon 
his gallant crest. 

He look'd upon his people, and a tear was in 
his eye ; 

He look’d upon the traitors, and his glance 
was stem and high. 

Bight graeiously ho smiled on us, as roll’d 
from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, **God 
save our lord the King.” 

*‘And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full 
well he may — 

For never saw I promise yet of suck a bloody 
fray — 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, 
amidst the ranks of war. 

And be your oriflamme, to-day, the helmet of 
Navarre.” 

Hurrali ! the foes axe moving ! Hark to the 
mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and 
roaring culvetin ! 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast acixws^. St. 
An^’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Gueld^ and 
Almayne. .^9 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair |^tle- 
men of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies now — man, them 
witk the la^ 1 . 


A thousand spurs axe striking deep, a thou- 
sand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing dose bdiind 
the snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rush’d, while, 
like a guiding star. 

Amidst the thickest carnage biased the helmet 
of Navarre. , 

Now, God bo praised, the day is ours! 
Mayenne hath turn’d his rein. 

D’Aumide hath cried for quarter. Tha 
Flemish Count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin > oloq,ds, 
before a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heap’d with bleeding steeds, and 
flags, and cloven mail. 

And thon we thought on vongeanoe, and all 
along onr van, 

Bomember St. Bartholomew !” was pass'd 
from man to man ; 

But out spake gentle Henry, No Frenohman 
is my foe : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 
brethren go.” 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friend- 
ship or in war, 

As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier 
of Navarre I 

Ho! maidens of Vienna! Hoi matrons of 
Lncerno ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who 
never shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican 
pistoles. 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for 
thy poor spearmen’s souls ! 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that 
your arms be bright ! 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch 
and ward to-night ! 

For our God hath crush'd the tyrant, our God 
hath raised the slave, 

And mock’d the counsel of the wise, and the 
valour of the brave. 

Then glory to His holy name, from whom idl 
glories are ; 

And. glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry 
of Navarre. 

Macaulay, — Bom 1800, Died 1869. 


1566.— THE PLAGUE OP HAILSTONES. 

And Moses stretched forth his rod toward 
heaven ; and the Lord sent thunder and hail ; 
and the fire ran along upon the ground.” 

Exodus, iz..28, 

The impious Monarch sat up<L his tteoae,. 
Defying still the God of Israel.^ 

The sixth foul plague tormented yet the Jand, 
Corroding bgUs and blain* : age, sex, nor rank 
Esoimd. The hungry infant frma the, b r eas t 



iwnat^ Biokoning ; and the mother from her 
ohUd. 

Onthe new bride the bridegroom stared aghast ; 
She upon him, and lifted np her hands, 

As at a serpent. Israers sons alone—- 
So was the hand of God made manifest— 
Walk’d through the tainted air, and knew no 
spot. 

Bat Pharaoh still was hardened in his pride 
And would not let the oppress’d people go. — 
Then the seventh time the chosen leader oame, 
And spake.unto the king : — O hard of heart ! 
And blind in unbelief ! not yet seest thou 
That Israel’s God is Lord of all the earth ? 

Six plagues have come on thee, and all the 
land: 

Tea, do ye stink with very loathsomeness — 
Wilt thou yet strive against the living God ? 
And wilt thou yet his chosen nation vex 
Witb stripes, and bondage, and task-masters 
hard? 

Or wilt thou let them go from out the land, 
That they may sacrifice unto their God ; 

Even to Jehovah in the wilderness ? ” 

The awful prophet ceased; and thus the 
king, 

With brow like night, and eye-balls fiashing 
fire, 

Upstarting from his golden throne, replied : 

Slave and magician! no, they shall not go !— 
Who is your God, that 1 sho^d be afraid 
And hearken to his voice ? — I know him not !— 
Keither shall Israel go. The things thou 
didst, 

Did not our soreorors also— or in part — 

Even in thy siglit ? — ^yet prate they of their 
God? 

What art thou but a blacker sorcerer ? 

Qr who thy God but him they also servo ? — 
When from thy rod a living serpent came, 
Oast they not also every man his rod 
That turn’d into a serpent P — When to blood 
Thy spells had changed the waters, play’d not 
they 

The cunning trick as well? — And for thy frogs. 
Brought they not forth the loathsome roptUos 
too P— 

And oomest then here to boast of Israel’s 
God— 

‘Their God alone P— and say unto the king, 

Let go thy bondsmen now from out the land 
That they may sacrifice unto the Lord ? ’— 
Who then is Israel’s God P I know him not ! — 
And Isimel shall not go. — ^And who art thou 
That I should hearken thee, and lift not up 
My hand to punish P Tell me whence thou art, 
And show a sign that I may truly know 
If your J^ovi^ be the God indeed, 

Isnel hbi people, and his prophet thou.”— 

Then Moses lifted up hie hands and spake : 
harder than the millstone! askest i^a 
JL sign that God Ui God, and Israel 

people ohosen P . Six signs thou had, 
Tkk tt6t tH^ieved ; and the seventh will aea^ 


And harden yet thy heart, and heavier task 
The groaning people^ and not let them go; 
Bnt, at the l^t, thyself shall send them forth, 
And own, in tears, that Israel’s Gk>d is God. 
But hearken to me now, and I will tdl 
Both whence I come, and by what sign I know 
That I indeed the prophet of the Lord 
Am chosen to this work. On Horeb’a mount. 
The holy hill, my father Jetiiro’s flocks 
I led to pasture. Suddenly, behefid 1 
A bush, and in the midst a flame of fire ; 

A fierce flame, yet the bnsh was unconsumed : 
And in the fire the angri of the Lord 
AppearM unto me ! Trembling I went back, 
And turn’d aside, that I this wondrous sight 
Might see, and why the bush was unoonsumed ; 
But, from the fire, I heard the voice of God, 
That called my name ; and, fearing, I replied— 
‘ Hero am I ! ’ — Then He spake again, and 
said, 

' Draw not nigh hither ; put thy shoes aside 
From off thy feet, for where thon standest now 
Is holy ground. I am thy father’s God, 

The God of Abraham, and Isaac’s God, 

The God of Jacob.* — ^Then I hid my oyes, 

Lest 1 should look upon the face of God. 

And the Lord said, * I surely have beheld 
Th* aifiictiona of my people, and have hoard 
Their ory, by reason of their task-masters; 
For I do know their sorrows, and azfi come 
From the Egyptians to deliver them, * 

And bring them from that land unto -a'land 
Flowing with milk and honey. ■ 'Tharofore 
come, 

And I will send thee unto Pharaoh now, 

That thou my chosen people may’st bring 
forth. 

The children of Israel, from Egyptian bonds.’ 

‘‘Then I bow’d down, and said unto the 
Lord, 

* Who am I that to Pharaoh I should go P — 
And to the men of Israel when I come, 

And say unto them “ Lo ! your fathers* God 
Hath sent me to you,” if perchance they ask 
** What is his name P ” how shall I answer 
them ? ’ 

Thon spake the Almighiy. *I AU that I 
am! — 

Thus to the children of Israel shalt thou 
say, 

** I AM hath sent me to you, the Lord Gtod, 
Tour father’s God, the God of Abraham, 

The God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 

Even he hath sent me to you;” this my 
name 

For ever, my memorial to all nations. 

Go, gather now the elders oC Israel, 

And say to them, The God of Abraham, 

*1110 of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
Appear’d vmto me saying Surely X 
Bbve seen that which is done to you in Egypt ; 
And I trill bring you out irem your aMiotion 
Unto a land, a good land, and a laigo* 
Flowing ivith mUkandfaoi^/* Thsngoye — 
Thou ani the ddera— to 
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** The lAod Qod of the Hebrews hath appear’d 
Unto OB : we beseech thee let os go 
A three days’ jonmey in the wilderness, 

That we may saorifioe unto the Lord.” 

But I am sore he will not let you go. 

And 1 will stretch out then my band^ and smite 
Bgypt with all my wonders in the midst 
Whereof which 1 will do; and after that 
The shall let you go.’ Then to the Lord 
I answered, ’ Sorely they will not beHeve^ 

Nor hearken to my voice ; for they will say— 
Thou hast not seen the lK>rd.* Then unto me 
God spake : ‘ Cast now thy rod upon the 
ground.’ 

And, when I oast it, lo ! it was a serpent ! 

And I fled from it. But be spake again : 

*Fat forth thy hand and take it.’ Then 1 
stoop’d, 

And caught the serpent, and it was a rod ! 
Then said the Lord again : * Put now thy 
hand 

Into thy bosom.* Then I put my hand 
Into my bosom : when I took it out, 

Behold i my hand was loperoos as snow ! 

Then said the Lord : ‘ Put now again thine hand 
Into thy bosom.’ Then I put my hand 
Again into my bosom, and behold ! 

When I pluck’d forth my hand, it had become 
Even as my other flesh ! Then said the Lord, 

’ Slurely they may believe their fathers’ God, 
The God of Abr^am, and Isaac’s God, 

The God of Jacob, hath appear^d unto thee ! 
And if they will not hearken to the voice 
Of the first sign, yet in the second sign 
They will believe : but if they still are deaf. 
Then shalt thou take this rod into thy hand, 
Wherewith thou shalt do signs before the 
king.’ 

” And have I not done signs and wonders 
then ? — 

Yet art thou harden’d still in unbelief. 

And wilt not let th’ oppressM people go ?— 
Have I not turn’d your waters into blood P 
Cover’d the land with frogs P and changed to 
Uoe 

The dustP and fill’d the air with swarms of 
flies P 

All save the land of Gk>shen, where abide 
The chosen race, the children of Israel P— 
And didst thou not, O king ! say : * Ye shall 
go; 

Only entreat for me unto your God 
That he may stay his hand’ ? And, after that. 
Didst thou not harden still thy heart and say : 
* The people shall not go ’ ? Then sent 1 not 
A murrain bn your cattle, that they died P 
Horses, and asses, camels, oxen, sheep P— • 

But in the land of Goshen ^ed there one P — 
Last, sent I not this plague upon you all. 
Boils, blains, and blotches, upon man and beast, 
That the land stinketh wiA your k^thsome** 

And art thou harden’d wtUl, and proud of 
heagt, « ' ^ 

And wilt not let th' oppceeshd peo^ go P" 


Then with a stem, hoarse voice the king 
replied: 

« Wily impostor 1 hence I-— ^ut of my sight ! 
Think not with ounziing lies to blind the 

Iririjy I 

Thee and thy boasted God of Israel 
I do defy ! haste, sorcerer I from my sight ! 

I will not let the accursed people ; 

But will oppress them with a heavier hand. 

And they shall cry unto their God in vein/’' 

He said, and started from his gUttering throne, 
And hurl’d his sceptre down. 

Then Moses spake i 

Harden’d and proud ! the Gk>d of Israel 
Again shall stretch his rod upon the land, 

And thou ahalt let the afilicted people go. 

Behold, to-morrow, even about this time, 

The Lord shall send a very grievons hail, 

Such as in Egypt never hath been soon. 

Send therefore now, and gather from the 
fields 

Thy cattle, and thy sheep, and all thou hast : 
'For upon every man and beast found there 
The hail shaU come, that they shall surely die. 

So ahalt thou know that Israol’a GN)d is God, 

And shalt repent, and bid the people go.” 

But yet the king was harden’d in hia heart, 

And mock’d at Moses and at Israel’s God. 

Then on the morrow unto Moses spake 
The Lord, and said : ** Stretch forth thine hand | 

towards the heaven, | 

That upon every man, and beast, and herb, 
Throughout the land of Egypt, may come haU.* ’ 

Then Moses stretched forth hia rod towards 
the heaven, 

And o’er the sky came darkness, that the 
sun. 

As with a fumace-smoke, quench’d utterly. 
Blackness and death-like silence all the land 
Made like a tomb : astonish’d, every tongue 
Was mute, and every limb with terror shook. 

But soon a sound far off was heard in heaven, 

A sound as of a coming multitude, 

Horses and chariots, rushing furiously ; 

Then, like a trumpet opening on the ear 
Came down a terrible and mighty wind. 

Wide scattering, fell anon, with heavy stroke. 

As of a stone from a strong stinger’s arm. 

The solitary hail ; dark fires at length 
Amid the black clouds wander’d to and fro ; 
Earth shook, and heaven with terror seem’d 
to quake — 

And all the plague was loosed.— -The voice of 
God 

Spake in ten thousand thunders ; fire and hail 
Shot howling down, and lightning in .a flood. 
Mix’d with the hail, and ran upon the gxomid; 
And with the hail, and thunder, and the fire, 

A mighty wind, that the huge hailstonee smote 
! Like rooW Gm quivering ground— -like shatter- 
ing rooks, 

Hurl’d from the mountaitt to the gtotaabig 
plain-w 

Sacking and whliilBg, Turii’d the awfsd hsl^ 
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[Sbventh Period. — 


Hailitonea and fires, tempeaia and thanders 
mix’d, 

Fell on the land, that all the people cried, 
And trembled at the anger of the Lord. 

And every man, and every beast that stood 
Within the fields, the hailstones smote and 
slew ; 

.And every herb and every tree brahe down 
In all the land of Egypt. — ^Bnt the snn 
Shone in the fields of Goshen pleasantly: 
Thnnder, nor wind, nor fire, nor hailstones fell 
For there the sons of Israel abode. 

The favour’d people, chosen of the Lord. 

Then Pharaoh, trembling, nnto Moses sent. 
And Aaron, and besought them bitterly : 

** Oh 1 1 have sinn’d ! righteous is the Lord, 

I and my people wicked. Haste ye now. 

And pray unto your God that he will hold 
His mighty thunderings, and his dreadful hail 
And I will let the chosen people go, 

And ye shall stay no longer.’* 

Then to him 

Spake Moses, saying : “ When I shall be gone 
Out of the city, I will spread my hands 
Abroad unto the Lord, and he will stay 
The thunder and the hail, and they shall oeaso 
So mayst thou know that all the earth is his; 
And Ib^t Jehovah is the God of Gods. 

But as for thee, and thine, 1 know that still 
Te will not fear the Lord, nor lot us go.” 

Then Moses went from out the city straight, 
And spread abroad his hands unto the Lord ; 
The Sunders, and the fire, and hailstones 
peaaed. 

Edwin Atherstone, 


1566 a.— NINEVEH. 

But joyous is the stirring city now : 

The moon is clear, the stars are coming 
forth, 

The evening breeze fans pleasantly. Betircd 
Within his gorgeous hall, Assyria’s king 
Sits at the banquet, and in love and wine 
BevdUi deUghtod. On the gilded roof 
A thousand golden lamps ^eir lustre fling. 
And on the marble walls, and on the throne 
Gem*bo8s’d, that high on jasper steps up- 
raised, 

lake to one solid diamond quivering stands, 
San-splendours flashing round. In woman’s 
garb 

The sensual king is dad, and with him sit 
A crowd ol l^uteous concubines. They 
Bhig, 

And roll the wanton eye, and laugh, and sigh. 
And feed his ear wiih honey’d flatteries. 

And laud him as a God. All rarest flowers, 
^right-hued and fragrant, In the brilliant hf^t 
Sloom as in sunshine t like a mormtain stream, 
Amid the silence of the dewy eve 


Heard by the lonely traveller through the 
vale. 

With dream-like murmuring melodious. 

In diamond showers a crystal fountain falls. 
All fruits ddicious, and of every clime. 
Beauteous to sight, and odoriferous, 

Invite the taste ; and wines of sunny light, 
Bose-huod, or golden, for the fc^asting Ckids 
Pit nectar : sylph-like girls, and blooming boys, 
Plower-crown’d^ and in apparel bright as 
spring. 

Attend npon their bidding. At the sign, 
From bands unseen, voluptuous musio 
breathes, ' 

Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of all. 
Woman’s mellifluous voice. What pamper’d 
sense 

Of luxury most rare and rich can ask, 

Or thought conceive, is there. 

But, far away. 

The proud and melancholy queen sits lone 
In her high chamber, breathing the cool air 
That fans in vain her hot, indignant brow. 

She loathes the sensual monarch ; can not 
stoop 

Her noble soul to share his orgies foul ; 

Yet once hath loved him, once hath been be- 
loved ; 

And now she thinks upon the years gone by^^ 
And sighs, and sheds some passionate tears, 
and looks 

On that gigantic city, spread below • 

Far as the oyo can reach, and says, “ Alas ! 
Thoa mighty city, am I queen of thee, 

Yot desolate ? ” 

[ Young Dara, flash’d with love, 

, Through the perfumed shades steals fearfully 
' Of the proud palace gardens ; for his soul 
Is with Nehushta, daughter of the king. 

Along the brood, dim, moonlight-dappled path 
Lightly trips he ; oft ^ops, and looks around ; 
And flings his dark hair back, and listens oft. 
She with two trusted maidens, in a bower 
Fragrant with all delicious flowers that breathe 
Their richness to tho eve, impatient waits, 

And blames the murmur of a fountain nigh 
That drowns his stealthy footstep; and oft 
looks 

I With eager eye along the chequer’d path, 

I And says, ** Oh, Bara, hasten to me, love ! ” 

i 

Through all the city sounds the voice of joy 
And tipsy merriment. On the spacious walla. 
That, like huge sea-cliffs, gird the city in, 
Myriads of wanton feet go to and fro : 

I Gay garments rustle in the scented breeze. 
Crimson and azure, purple, green, and gold ; ' 
Laugh, jest, and passing whisper are heard 
there; 

Timbrel, and Jute, and dulcimer, and song ; * 
And muiy feet that tread the ^buioe ate aeen. 
And arms upflnng, and swaying heads idame- 
crown’d. 

So is tha^ city stepp'd in revelry. 

Bdwin Aihetstone* 
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1566 b.— SAHDANAPALUS. 

He spake, and raised the gablet to his lips. 
And pour’d the neotar down: and, when ho 
drank, 

His oononbines drank also, every one; 

And joy was in all eyes. Then went the king. 
Flash’d with the wine, and in his pride of 
power 

Glorying ; and with his own strong arm up- 
raised 

From out its rest the Assyrian banner brood, 
Purple and edged with gold ; and, standing 
then 

Upon the utmost summit of the mount, 
Bound, and yet round- -efor two strong men a 
tosk 

Sufficient deem’d — ^ho waved the splendid flag. 
Bright as a meteor streaming. 

At that sight 

The plain was in a stir : the helms of brass 
Were lifted up, and glittering spear-points 
waved, 

And banners shaken, and wide trumpet mouths 
Upturn’d ; and myriads of bright-harnoss’d 
steeds 

Wore seen uprearing, shaking their proud 
heads ; 

And brazen chariots in a moment sprang. 

And cU '^h’d together. In a moment more 
'Up came the monstrous universal shout, 

Like a volcano’s burst. Up, up to heaven 
The multitudinous tempest tore its way. 
Booking tho clouds : from all the swarming 
plain 

And from the city rose the mingled cry, 

** Long live Sardanapalus, king of kings ! 

Jday the king live for ever ! ” Thrice the flag 
The monarch waved ; and thrice the shouts 
arose 


BATTLE. [Edwxk Atbebbtoioe. 


Upon their hinges roaring, open fly 
The brazen gates: sounds ^en the tramp of 
hoofs— 

And lo ! tho gorgeous pageant, like the sun. 
Flares on their startled eyes. Pour snow- 
white steeds, 

In ^Iden trappings, barbed all in gold, 

Spring through the gate ; the lofty ' chariot 
then, 

I Of ebony, with gold and gems thick strewn, 

{ Even like the stcury night. The spokes wore 
; gold, 

With fellies of strong brass ; the naves were 
brass, 

With burnish'd gold o’erlaid, and diamond 
! rimm’d; 

1 Steel wore the axles, in bright silver cose ; 

I The pole was cased in silver : high aloft, 

I Like a rich throne, the gorgeous seat was 
. framed, 

I Of ivory part, part silver, and part gold ; 

! On either side a golden statue stood : 

I Upon tho right — and on a throne of gold— 
I Groat Belus, of tho Assyrian empire first, 
j And worshipp’d as a god ; but, on the left, 

I In a resplendent oar by lions drawn, 
j A goddess ; on her he^ a tower ; and, round. 
Celestial glory : this the deity 
Wliom most the monarch worshipt ; sho whom, 
since, 

I Astarte or Dcrcoto men have named, 

! And Venus, queen of love. Around her waist 
I A girdle, glittering with all radiant gems, 

I Seem’d heaving to her breath. Behind tho cor, 
I Full in the centre, on the ebon ground, 
Flamed forth a diamond sun ; on either side, 

! A homed moon of diamond ; and beyond 
I The planets, each one blazing diamond. 

; Such was the chariot of tho king of kings. 


Enormous, that the solid walls were shook, 
And tho firm ground made tremble. 

At his height, 

A speck scarce visible, tho eagle heard, 

And felt his strong wing falter : terror-struck, 
Fluttering and wildly screaming, down he sank 
Down through the quivering air: another 
shout. 

His talons droop, his sunny eye grows dark. 
His strengthless pennons fail, plumb down he 
falls, 

Even like a stone. Amid the far off hills. 
With eye of fire, and shaggy mane uprear’d, 
The sleeping lion in his den sprang np ; 
Listen’d awhile— then laid his monstrous 
mouth 

Close to the floor, and breathed hot roarings out 
In fierce reply. 

Edwin Atherstone, 
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He comes at 

The thickening thunder of the is heard: 


I Himself in dazzling armour stands aloft, 

! And rules the fiery steeds. His shield of 

1 gold, 

; His spear, his holm, his bow and quiver hang 
I Within the roomy car. Thus, like a god, 

I From forth tho gates he comes; and every 
knee 

Bends to the ground, and every voice cries 
out, 

** Long live Sardanapalus, king of kings ! 

May the king live for ever!” Thrice he 
smiles, 

And waves his hand to all; and thrioe the 
shouts 

To heaven go np. Then on his starting horse 

Springs every rider ; every charioteer 

Leaps to hia car ; and through the sounding 
streets 

The pagerat flames, and on the dusty plain 

Pours forth; and evermore, torn street to 
street. 

Buns on the ezy, “The king I the king comes 
forth! 

The king of kings in his war-chariot CQmes< 

Longlive Sardanapalus, kii^g olkings ! 

May the lang live for ever t 
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NEHUSHTA’S BOWER. 


[Seventh Pbbxod, 


To the walls I 
Th^ ory flies on, they hear it on the plains, | 
The plains oxj ont, they hear it in the heavens. 
On throuj^h the bowing host the monarch 
drives; 

High over all oonspicnous, the bright crown, i 
Like an ethorial fire, through all the field 
Flashing perpetual light. From rank to rank, 
From nation unto nation goes he on ; 

And still all knees are b^t, all voices raised 
As to a deity. 

Edtom Atherstonc, . 


I 566 d.— NBHUSHTA'S BOWER. 

Meantime, within the oft-frequented bower, 
Nehushta sat, and Dara. ’Twaa a spot 
Herself had chosen, from the i>a]aco walls 
Farthest removed, and by no sound disturb’d. 
And by no eye o’erlook’d ; for in the midst 
Of lofriest trees, umbrageous, was it hid — 

Yet to the sunshine open, and the airs. 

That from the deep shades all around it 
breathed, 

Cool and sweet- scented. M:^es, jessamine, 
Roses of varied hues— all climbing shrubs, 
Green-leaved and fragrant, hod she planted 
there. 

And trees of slender body, fruit, and flower ; 
At early mom had water’d, and at eve. 

From a bright fountain nigh, that ooaselossly 
Gush’d with a gontlo coil from out the earth. 
Its liquid diamonds flinging to the sun 
With a soft whisper. To a ^oeful arch 
The pliant branohes, intertwined, were bent ; 
Flowers some, and some rich fruits of gorgeous 
hues, 

Down hanging lavishly, the taste to please ; 
Or, with rich scent, the smell ; or that fine 
sense 

Of beauty that in forms and colours rare 
Doth take delight. With fragrant moss the 
floor 

Was planted, to the foot a carpet rioh, 

Or, for tho languid limbs, a downy couch, 
Inviting slumber. At the noontide hour, 
Here, with some ohosen maidens would she 
come, 

Stories of love to listen, or the deeds 
Oi heroes of old days : the harp, sometimes. 
Herself would touch, and with own sweet 
voice 

Ffll aU the air with lovdinees. But, chief. 
When to his green-wave bed the wearied sun 
Had parted, and heaven’s glorious aroh yet 
ihone, 

A last gleam eatohing from his dlosing eye. 
The pahuse, with her maidens, quattiBg then. 
Through vistas dim of tail trees wotdd she 
pass— 

Ctdsr, or waving pine, or giant paim*^ 
Through orange grovesy and eSHron, myrtle 

walks. 


Alleys of rosea, beds of sweetest flowers, 

Their richest incense to the dewy breeze 
Breath^g profusely all ; and having reach’d 
The spot beloved, with sport, or dance awhile 
On the small lawn to sound of dulcimer, 

The pleasant time would pass ; or to the lute 
Give ear delighted, and the plaintive voiee 
That sang of hapless love ; or, arm in arm, 
Amid the twilight saunter, listing oft 
'ilie fountain’s munmur, or the evening’s sigh. 
Or whisperings in tho leaves, or, in his pride 
Of minstrelsy, the sleepless nightingale 
Flooding the air with beauty of sweet sounds ; 
And, ever os the silence came again, 

The distant and uncjpasing hum could hear 
Of that magnificent city, on all sides 
Surrounding them. But oft with one alone. 

One faithful, favoured maiden, would she 

come: 

At early mom sometimes, while every flower, 
In diamonds glittering, with its proud weight 
bow’d ; 

When through the glistering trees tho golden 
beams 

Aslant their bright flood pour’d, and every 
bird 

In his green palace sitting sang aloud, 

And all the air with youthful fragrance teem’d, 
Fresh as at Nature’s birth : her postjme then, 
Tho flowers to tend, to look upon the sky, , 
And on the earth, and drink the perfumed air, 
And in the gladness of all things bo glad. 

But in the placid twilight hour of eve * 

Not seldom came they : Dara then tho harp 
Or dulcimer would touch ; or, happier still, 
His words of lovo into her listening ear 
Distil with sweeter music than from string, 
Ur brc*athing lupo, though sweet. 

Edwin Atliersione. 


1566 c.— THE TRIUMPHANT RETURN 
OF SABDANAPALUS. 

On sight more gorgeous never sun look’d 
down. 

A myriad gonfalons of bright hue stream’d, 

A myriad silver trumpets spake to heavon ; 
Blazed tho bright chariots, the gold-spangled 
steeds 

Beneath their flaming riders, proudly trode ; 
Flash’d helm, and shield of gold, and daszling 
mail, 

And, with unnumber’d martial instruments 
Accompanied, unto the nnghty Bel, 

And to Sarda^palus, king of kings, 
Triumphal hymns the host together song. 

Her brazen gates wide flung the city then, 
And on the pl^, with aoolamatione loud 
The ooqqueror hailing, oountleas mnltitudeB, 
Dense thronging, pour’d, and on her walls the 
thnmge 

Ezpeo^? stood, and on her loikf towers. 
Assyrians darnels there, and penriesa dames. 
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Like tulip beds, in xieHest vesture ded, 

Made eunsbine wem more bright, aadr to the 
breath 

Of the sweet south, a sweeter fragrance 
breathed. 

But, beautiful amidst the beautiful, 

Amid a bright heaven the one bright^ star, 
Assyria’s g^esa queen, in regal state 
Magnifioent, to pomp imparting grace, 

To triumph majesty, her lord to meet, 

From the great cent^ eastern gate came forth. 
]ffigh throned upon a oar, with gold and gems 
Befulgent, slowly rode she. Diamond wreaths 
Amid her ebon looks luxuriant gleam’d. 

Like heaven’s lamps thxSugh the dark ; her 
ample robe, 

Sky-hued, like to a waving sapphire glow’d ; 
And round one graceful shoulder wreathed, one 
arm 

Of rose-tinged snow, a web-like drapery. 
Bright as a ruby streak of morning, hung. 
Beneath her swelling bosom, chastely warm, 

A gfolden zone, with priceless gems thick 
starr’d, 

Flash’d gentle lightnings. The unresting fire 
Of diamond, and the ruby’s burning glow, 
With the pure sapphire’s gentle beam mix’d 
there; 

The flamy topaz, with the emerald cool. 

Like sunshine Appling the spring meadows, 
play’d ; 

Cbld was the clasp, and diamond. Bracelets 
light. 

Of emerald, and diamond, and gold, 

On each fine taper’d, pearly wrist she wore ; 
And, round her pillar’d neok, majestioal, 

A slender ohain of diamond, the weight 
Sustaining of ope priceless diamond, 
like dawn faint blushing, radiant as the mom, 
That on her creamy bosom, like a spark 
Of Bon-firo on rich pearl embedded, lay. 

With graceful ease and perfect dignity. 

Yet womanly softness, like a shape of heaven, 
In majesty of beauty, pale, serene, 

With eye oft downcast, yet with swelling 
heart 

Proudly exultant, on her gorgeous seat 
Beclin^, of Tyrian purple, golden fringed. 

Of all ^68 mutely worahipp’d, she rode on. 

So, when, victoriona o’er the giant brood, 

BMk to Olympus came the Thunderer, 
Imperial Juno, on her golden car, 

By olouds of fire upborne, with smile of love. 
Her lord to meet, and ether-brightening 
brow, 

Through heaven’s wide open’d portals proudly 
rode. 

la duning oars, behind Assyria’s queen. 
The sons and debtors also of the king. 

To graoe the triumph of the conqueror, came. 

He in his blaring chariot, lOce a god. 
Exulting rode. His helm and mail l&id by. 
The sunlike erown npoa his head, in robes 
Attired, that like one w&ving gem appear’d. 
Amid the thandM of appUMiding hosts, 
Oacwmri he ounei. HtoobnrMrs’nMihiitigneokB 


With gems and gold were hung; and, far 
before, 

Behind, and round bis chariot, glitter&ig bright 
With gold and gems, like a phoaphorio sea,' 
His choicest captains, and his royal guard, 

On their proud treading steeds r^e gallantly. 

The chariot of the queen at hand l^rid, 

To right and left disparting, ample space 
In midst the horsemen left. Low bow’d each 
head, 

As the bright vision pass’d, and sOenoo deep 
Of admiration weigh’d upon all lips. 

Bat, when the royal chariots, meeting, paused, 
Then first, with blushing cheek, stooid np the 
queen, 

And welcome proud unto the conqueror gave. 

J'^du'ir^ Atlierstone* 
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O ! wherefore come ye forth in triumph from 
the North, 

With your hands and your feet, and your 
raiment ail rod P 

And wherefore do your rout send forth a 
joyous shout P 

And whence arc the grapes of the wine-press 
that ye tread ? 

O! evil was the root, and bitter was the 
fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that 
we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty 
and the strong. 

Who sate in the high places and slew the 
saints of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of 
Jnno, 

That we saw their banners dance and their 
cuirasses shine. 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his 
long essenced hair, 

And Astley, and Sir Mormaduke, and Bupert 
of the Bhine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and 
his sword. 

The General rode along us to form us for the 
fight ; 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and 
swell’ d into a ^ont 

Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s 
right. 

And hark 1 like the roar of the billow on the. 
shore. 

The cry of battle rises along their riiaiiglhg 
line : ^ 

For GodI forthe Cause 2 for the Ghurohi for 
theXws! 

For Charles,'King of Enghrid, riid Bupei^ of 
•theBhinel 
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Tiie furious Gorman comes, with his trumpets 
and his drums, 

Mis bravoes of Alsatia and pages of White- 
haU: 

They are bursting on our flanks ! Grasp your 
pikes ! Close your ranks ! 

For Rupert never comes, but to conquer, or to 
faU. 

They are here — ^thoy rush on — ^we are broken 
— we are gone — 

Our left is borne before them like stubble on 
the blast. 

0 Lord, put forth thy might ! 0 Lord, defend 
the right ! 

Stand back to back, in God's name ! and fight 
it to the last ! 

Stout Skippen hath a wound — ^the centre hath 
, given ground. 

But hark! what moans this trampling of 
horsemen in the rear ? 

What banner do I see, boys ? ’Tis he ! thank 
God ! 'tis he, boys ! 

Bear up another minute ! Bravo Oliver is 
here I 

Their heads are stooping low, their pikes all 
in a row : 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on 
the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the 
Accurst, 

And at a shook have scatter'd the forest of his 
pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook 
to hide 

Their coward heads, predestined to rot on 
Temple Bar. 

And he — ^hc turns ! ho flies ! shame to those 
cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture, and dare not look 
on war. 

I Ho, comrades ! scour the p^n, and ere ye ' 
strip the slain, 

First give another stab to make the quest 
seoure; 

Then shidee from sleeves and pockets their 
brood pieces and lockets, 

' The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the 
poor. 

Fools! your doublets shone with gold, and 
your hearts were gay and bold. 

When you kiss'd your lUy hands to your lemons 
to-day; 

And to-morrow shall the fox from her oham- 
bers in the rodu 

Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the 
prey. 

Where be yonr tongnes, that late mock’d at 
heaven, and hell and late P 
the fingers that onoe wereTso bu^y with 
your blades? 


Yonr perfumed satin clothes, your oatohes and 
your oaths P 

Your stage-plays and your sannetsP your 
diamond and yonr spades P 

Down ! down ! for ever down, with the mitre 
and the crown ! 

With the Belial of the Court, and the Mam- 
mon of the Pope ! 

There is woe in Oxford halls, there is wail In 
Durham ste^s ; 

The Jesuit smites^his bosom, the Bishop rends 
his cope. 

And she of the Seven Hills shall mourn her 
children’s ills, ^ 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of 
England's sword ; 

And the Kings of earth in fear shall tremble 
when they hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the 
Houses and the Word ! 

Macaulay, — Bom 1800, Died 1859. 
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C 

Let pious Damon take his seat, 

With mincing step, and languid smile. 
And scatter from his 'kerchief Bweet^ 
Sabtean odours o’er the aisle ; 

And spread his little jewelled hand, 

And smile round all the parish beauties, 
And pat his curls and smooth his band. 
Meet prelude to his saintly duties. 

Let the thronged audience press and stare, 
Let stifled maidens ply the fan. 

Admire his doctrines and his hair, 

And whisper What a good young man ! ’* 
While ho explains what seems most clear. 
So clearly that it seems perplexed," 

I’ll stay and read my sermon here ; 

And skulls, and bones, shall be the text. 

Art thou the jilted dupe of fame P 
Dost thou with jealous anger pine 
Whene'er she sounds some other name. 
With fonder emphasis than thine P 
To thee I preach ; draw near ; attend ! 

Look on these bones, thou fool, and see 
Where all her sooms and favonrs end, 
What Byron is, and thou must be. 

Dost thou revere, or praise, or trust 
Some dod like those that here we spurn ; 
Something that sprang like thee from dust, 
And diall like thee to dust return P 
Dost thou iate statesmen, heroes, wits, 

At one sear leaf, or wandering feather P 
Bdiold the blade, damp, namvw pHs,- 
Where they RKid thou must lie together. 

Dost tbuu beneath tlw sidle frown 
<1^ some vain wbmaui bend jbby knee P,^ 
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AONNETS TO A FRIEND. 


[Habtlst Colxbidob. 


Here take thy stand, and trample down Each mood of mind, each tarn of fate, 

Things that were once as fair as she. Must end in dust silence here. 

Here rave of her ten thousand graces, 

Bosom, and lip, and eye, and chin, Macaulay, -^Bom 1800, Died 1859. 

While, as in scorn, the fleshless faces 

Of Hamiltons and Waldegrares grin. — — . 


Whatever thy losses or thy gains, 

Whate'er thy projects or thy fears, 
Whate’er the joys, whatever the pains, 
That prompt thy baby smiles and tears ; 
Come to my school, and thon shalt learn, 

In one short hour of placid thought, 

A stoicism, more deep, more stem, 

Than ever Zeno’s poro^ hath taught. 

The plots and feats of those that press 
To seize on titles, wealth, or power, 

Shall seem to thee a game of chess, 

Devised to pass a tedious hour. 

What matters it to him who fights 
For shows of unsubstantial good, 
Whether his Kings, and Queens, and Knights, 
Be things of flesh, or things of wood ? 

We check, and take ; exult, and fret ; 

Our plans extend, our passions rise, 

Till in our ardour we forget 

How worthless is the victor’s prize. 
Soon^fod 38 the spell, soon comes the night $ 
Say will it not be then the same, 
Whether we played the block or white, 
Whether we lost or won the game P 

Dost thon among these hillocks stray, 

O’er some dear idol’s tomb to moan P 
Know that thy foot is on the clay 
Of hearts once wretched as thy own. 
How many a father’s anxious schemes. 
How many rapturous thoughts of lovers. 
How many a mother’s cherished dreams. 
The swelling turf before thee covers ! 

Here for the living, and the dead. 

The weepers and the friends they weep. 
Hath been ordained the same cold bed. 

The same dark night, the same long sleep ; 
Why shouldest thou writhe, and sob, and rave 
O’er those with whom thon soon must be P 
Death his own sting shall cure — the grave 
Shall vanquish its own victory. 

Here learn that all the griefs and joys, 
Which now torment, which now beguile, 
Are children’s hurts and children’s toys, 
Scarce worthy of one bitter smile. 

Here learn that pulpit, throne, and press, 
Sword, sceptre, lyre, idike are fraO, 

That Science is a blind man’s guess. 

And History a nurse’s tale. 

Here learn that glory and disgrace, 

'Wsdom and folly, pass away. 

That mirth hath its appointed space,* 

That sorrow is bat for a day ; 

That all we love, and all we hate, 

That idl we hope, and all we fearf 

Si 


1569 .— SONNET. 

What was't awaken’d first the untried ear 
Of that solo man who was all humankind P 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind. 
Stirring the loaves that never yet were sere P 
The four mellifiuons streams which flow’d so 
near, 

Their lulling murmurs all in one combined P 
The note of bird unnamed? The startled 
hind 

Bursting the brake — ^in wonder, not in fear. 
Of her new lord P Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
The gracious presence of immaoulato feet P 
Did viewless seraphs rustle all around, 
Making sweet music out of air as sweet P 
Or his own voice awake him with its sound P 

Hartley Coleridge, — Btmi 179G, Died 1849. 


IS7O.--0N SHAKSPERE. 

The soul of man is larger than the sky, 
Deeper than ooean--or the abysmal dark 
Of the nnfathom’d centre. Like that ark. 
Which in its sacred hold uplifted high, 

O’er the drown’d hills, the human family, 
And stock reserved of every living kind, 

So, in the compass of the single mind, 

The steeds and pregnant forms in ossonco lie, 
That make all worlds. Great poet, ’twas thy 
art 

To know thyself, and in thyself to be 
Whate’er Love, Hate, Ambition, Destiny, 

Cr the firm faW purpose of the heart 
Can make of man. Yet thou wert still the 
same, 

Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own flame. 
Ha/rtley Coleridge, — Bom 1796, Died 1849. 


1571 .-— SONNETS TO A FRIEND. 


When we were idlers with the loitering rills, 
The need of human love we little noted : 

Our love was nature; and the peace that 
floated 

On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills : 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart 
devoted. 

That, wisely doting, ask’d not why it doted. 
And ours nnkaown Joy, which knowing 


kyis. 
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But now I find how dear thou wert to me ; 

That man is more than half of nature’s 
treasure. 

Of that fair beauty which no eye oan see, 

Of that sweet music which no ear can 
measure ; 

And now the streams may sing for others* 
pleasure, 

The hills sleep on in their eternity. 


In the great city we are met again. 

Whore many souls there are that breathe and 
die, 

Sooroo knowing more of Nature’s potency 
Than what they learn from heat, or oold, or 
rain — 

The sad vicissitude of weary i>ain : 

For busy man is lord of ear and eye, 

And what hath Nature but the vast void sky, 
And the throng’d river toiling to the main ? 
Oh ! say not so, for she shall have her part 
In every smile, in every tear tliat falls, 

And she shall hide her in the secret heart. 
Whore love poxsuades, and sterner duty 
calls : 

But worse it wore than death, or sorrow’s 
smai*t. 

To live without a friend within these walls. 


We parted on the mountains, os two streams 
From OTLO clear spring pursue their sevonil 
ways ; 

And thy fleet course hath boon through many 
a maze 

. In foreign lands, where silvery Padus gleams 
To that delicious sky, wlioae glowing beams 
Brighten’d the tresses that old poets praise ; 
Whore Petroroh’s patient loje and artful 
lays, 

And Ariosto's song of many themes, 

Moved the soft air. But T, a lazy brook. 

As olose pent up within my native dell, 

’ Have crept along from nook to shady nook, 
t Whero flow’ rets blow and whispering Naiads 
dwoU. 

Yet now we meet, that parted were so wide. 
O’er rough and smooth to travel sido by side. 

Ua/rilcy Coleridge, — Bom 1796, Died 1849. 


1572.— TO CERTAIN GOLDEN FISHES. 

Restless forms of living light. 

Quivering on yonr Inoid wings. 

Cheating stUl the curious sight 
With a thousand shadowings ; 

Various as the tints of even, ■ 

Gorgeous as the hues of heaven. 

Reflected on your native stoeanm 
In flitting, flashing, bi]|lowy gleams. 
Harmless warriors clad in nogiil 
Of silver breastplate, golden soale f 


Mail of Nature’s own bestowing. 

With peaoefol radiance mildly glowing 
Keener. than the Tartar’s arrow, 

Sport ye in yonr sea so narrow. 

Was the snn himself your sire ? 

Were ye bom of vital fire ? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 

Such as we fetch from eastern bowei 
To mock this murky clime of ours P 
Upwards, downwards, now ye glance, 
Weaving many a mazy dance ; 

Seeming still to grow in size. 

When ye would ^ude our eyes. 

Pretty creatures ! wo might deem 
Ye wore happy as ye soom. 

As gay, as gamo&ome, and as blithe. 

As light, as loving, and as lithe, 

As gladly earnest in your play, 

As when yc^ gleam’d in fair Cathay ; 

And yet, since on this hapless earth 
There ’s small sincerity in mirth. 

And laughter oft is but an art 
To drown the outcry of the heart, 

It may be, that your ceaseless gambols, 
Your wheelings, dartings, divings, rambles. 
Your restless roving round and round 
The circuit of your crystal bound, 

Is but the task of weary pain. 

An endless labour, dull and vain ; 

And while your forms are gaily sninkig, 
Your little lives are inly pining! 

Nay — but still I fain would dream 
That ye are happy as ye seem. 

Hartley Coleridge, — Bom 1796, Died 1840. 


1573— SONG. 

’Tis sweet to hoar the merry lark. 

That bids a blithe good-morrow ; 

But sweeter to hark, in the twinkling dark 
To the soothing song of sorrow. 

Oh nightingale ! What doth she ail P 
And is she sad or jolly ? 

For ne’er on earth was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy. 

The merry lark, he soars on high. 

No worldly thought o’ertakes him ; 

He sings aloud to the dear blue sky. 

And the daylight that awakes him. 

As sweet a lay, as loud, as gay. 

The nightingale is trilling ; 

With feeling bliss, no less than, his, 

Her little heart is thrilling. 

Yet ever and anon a sigh 

Poors through her lavish mirth ; 

For the lark’s bold song is of the sky. 

And hors is of the earth. 

By night and day, she tunes lay, 

16 drive away all sorrow ; ' 

For bliss, alas ! to-night must pass, 

Ai^ woe may oqnie to-morrow. 

HaHUy 1796 , Died 1849 . 
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i574._NOVB1StBER. 

The mellow year is hasiwg to its close 
The little birds have almost song their lost, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast — 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 

Oft with tiie mom's hoar crystal quaintly 
glass'd, 

Hangs, a pale mourner for the summer post. 
And makes a little summer where it grows. 

In the chill sunbeam of the f%jjit brief day 
The dusky vraters shudder as they shine ; 

The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define ; 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine. 

Hartley Coleridye. — B0771 1796, Died 1849. 


1575.--.TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 

*Woo, modest, orimson-tippcd flower, 

Thou’fl mot me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amaug the stoure 
Thy slender stem : 

To spare thee now is past my power. 

Thou bonnio gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neibor sweet, 

Tlio bornio lark, companion moot. 

Bonding thee 'inang the dewy weet ! 

Wr speckled breast, 

Wlion upward-springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blow the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 

High sheltering woods and wa’s maun shield : 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O* clod or stane. 

Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alone. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawie bosom sun-word spread, 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies I 

Such is the fate of artlesB maid. 

Sweet flowret of the rund shade ! 

By love's simplicity betray'd. 

And gnBeless tmst, 

Tin she, like thee, all aefli’d, is laid 
Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple baied. 

On lifers ro^h ooean luoUen stanr^d! 


■■■ -I. ■ .I* ■ I 

Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and galea blow haru, 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Suoh fate to suffering worth is given, 

Who long with wonts and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To misery's brink, 

Till wrench'd of every stay but Heaven, . 

Ho, rain'd, sink ! 

Even thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate. 
That fate is thine — ^no distant date ; 

Stem Bnin's ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom. 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow's weight, 
Shall bo thy doom. 

Robert Bums, — Bom 1759, Died 1796* 


1576.— AE FOND KISS 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever 
Ae faroweol, alas I for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 

Who shall say that fortune grieves him, 

Wliilo the star of hope she loaves him ? 

Mo, noo choerfu’ twinkle lights me ; 

Dark despair around benights mo. 

I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy, 

Naething could resist my Nancy ; 

But to see her was to love her : 

Love but her, and love for ever. 

Had wo never loved sae kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 

Never met — o# never parted, 

Wc had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 

Faro thee wool, thou best and dearest ! 

Thine bo ilka joy and treasure. 

Peace, enjoyment, love, iuid pleasure ! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae farewell, alas ! for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans PU wage thee ! 

Robert Bums, — Bom 1759, Died 1796. 

\ ■ 


,577.— my BONNIE MABr. 

Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 

And fill it in a silver tassie ; 

That I may. drink, before I go, 

A service to my bonnie laraie | 

The boat rooks at the pier o* Uth, 

Fu’ loud the wind blawe frae the Ferry; 
The ship ridls by the Berwkk^law, 

I maun luve my bonxde Mary. 
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Hie trampots sound, the banners fly, 

The glittering spears are rankM ready ; 
The shouts o* war are heard afar, 

The battle closes thick and bloody ; 

But it’s not the roar o’ sea or shore 
Wad make me langer wish to taxry ; 

Nor shouts o’ war that’s heard afar — 

It’s leaving thee, my bonnio Mary. 

Robert Bwms, — Bom 1759, Died 1*706, 


1578.— MABY MOBISON. 

Oh Mary, at thy window be. 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour ! 

Those smUes and glances let mo see, 

That make the miser’s treasure poor : 

How blithely wad I bide the stouro, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 

Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string 
The donee gaed through the lighted ha’. 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 

Though this was fair, and that was braw. 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sigh’d, and said among them a*, 

** Ye ore na Mary Morison.” 

Oh Mary, const thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 

Or const thou break that heart of his. 

Whose only font is loving thee ? 

If love for love thou wilt na gio, 

At least >*e pity to mo shown ; 

' A thought ungentle oanna bo 
The thought o* Mary Morison. 

Robert Bums, — Bom 1759, Died 1796. 


1579.— BBUCE’S ADBBESS. 

Soots, wha hao wi’ Wallace bled. 

Soots, wham Bruce has often led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory ! 

Now’s the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o’ battle lour ; 

See approach proud Edward’s power-* 
Chains and slavery ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave P 
Who can fill a coward’s grave P 
YHia sae base as be a slave P 
Let him turn and fiee ! 

Wha for Sootland’a king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand, or freeman 

Let him follow me l * , 


By oppression’s woes and pains 
By your sons in servile chains ! . 

We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty’s in every blow ! 

Let us do, or die ! 

Robert Bums. — Bom 1769, Died 1796. 


1580.— MY HEABT’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. 

My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is^not 
here; 

My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the 
deer; 

Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart ’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 

Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the 
North, 

The birth-place of valour, the country of worth ; 

Wherever I wander, wherever I rove. 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

Farewell to the mountains high cover’d wjit]^^ 
snow ; 

Farewell to the straths and green valleys 
below ; , ‘ 

Farewell to the forests and* wild-hanging 
woods ; 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring 
floods. 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here, 

My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the 
deer ; 

Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe. 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, wherever 1 go. 

Robert Bums. — Bom 1759, Died 1796. 


1581.—AULD LANG SYNE. 

X. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And never brought to min* P 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And days o* long syne P 
For auld long syne, my dear. 

For auld l^g syne. 

We’ll tak a cup o* kmdnesB yet 
For auld long syne ! 

IX. 

We twa hae run about the braes. 

And pu’d the gowans fine ; 

But we’ve wand^d mony a wegxy foot 
Sin auld long eynigb 




LESLIE. 


[Bobbbt Burns, 


in. 

Wo twa hae paidl*fc i’ the barn 
Frae momin’ sun till dine ; 

But seas between ns braid bae roar'd 
Sin anld long syne. 

IV. 

And here’s a hand, my trusty fiore, 

And gie’s a hand o* thine ; 

And we’ll tak a right guid willie-waught 
For auld land syne ! 

V. 

And surely ye’ll bo your pint-stowp, 

And surely I’ll be mix|^ ; 

And we’ll tak a oup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang sync, 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 

Far auld lang syne ! ! 

Itohert Bams. — Born 1759, Died 1706. > 


i 

1582 .— CA’ THE YOWES TO THE j 
KNOWES. 

Ca* the yowcB to the knowos, 

Ca’ them where the heather grows, 

Ca’ tl: om where the burnio rows, 

My bonuie dearie. 

Hark the mavis* ovoniiig sang 
/Sounding Olonden’s woods amang ; 

Then a faulding lot us gang. 

My bonuie dearie. 

We’ll gao down by Cloudon side. 

Thro* the hazels spreading wide. 

O’er the waves that sweetly glide 
To the moon sae clearly. 

Yonder Clouden’s silent towers. 

Where at moonshine, midnight hours, 

O’er the dewy bending flowers, 

Fairies dance sae cheery. 

Ohaist nor bogle shalt thou fear ; 

Thou’rt to love and heaven sae dear, 

Nocht of ill may come thee near, 

My bonnic dearie. 

Fair and lovely as thou art, 

Thou hast stown my very heart ; 

I con die— -but canna part 
My bonnio dearie. 

While waters wimple to the sea, 

While day blinks in the lift sae hie, 

TUI olay-cauld death shall blin’ my ee, 

Ye shall be my dearie. 

Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 

Ca’ them where .the heather grows, 
Ca’ them where the bumie rows, 

. My bonnie dearie. 

Robert Burns. — Bom 1759, Died 1796, 


1583 .— OF A' TH^ AIBTS THE WIHZ> 
CAN BliAW. 

Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west ; 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie 1 lo’e best. 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And monio a hill between ; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is over wi’ my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 

I hear her in the tunefu* birds, 

I hear her charm the air ; 

There’s not a bonnio flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green — 

Tliero’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds mo o’ my Jean. 

Boh&i't Bums, — Born 1759, Died 1796. 


1584 . — ^A BED, RED ROSE. 

O, my luve ’s like a red, red rose, 

That’s newly sprung in Juno ; 

O, my luve ’s like the molodio 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonnio loss, 

So deep in luvo am 1 ; 

And I will luvo then still, my dear. 

Till a’ the seas gang dry — 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 

And tho rocks melt wi’ the sun ; 

I vdll luvo thee still, my doar. 

While the sands of life shall run. 

And faro thee wed, my only luvo I 
And faro thee weol a while ! 

And I will come again, 'my luvo, 

Tho’ it woro ton thousand mile. 

Robert Bums. — Bom 1759, Died 1796. 


1585 .— BONNIE LESLIE. 

O saw yo bonnio Leslie 

As she goed o’er the border ? 

She’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

To SCO her is to love * 10 ?, 

And Icco but her for over ; 

For Nature made her what she is, 
Aud ne’er made sio anithor. 

• 

Thou art a queen, fair Leslie— 
Thy subjects we, before thee j 

Thou art jivine, f^ Leslie — 

The hearts o’ men adore thee.' 
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/nie DeU he conld xia scaith thee, 

Or aught that wad bolang thee ; 

He’d look into thy bonnie face. 

And say, I canna wrang thee.” 

The powers aboon will tent thee ; 

Misfortune sha’na steer thee ; 

Thou’rt like themselves sae lov^y, 

That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee. 

Betum again, fair Leslie ! 

Betnm to Caledonia ! 

That we may brag we hae a lass 
There's nane again sae bonnie. 

Robert Sums. — B&m 1759, Died 1796. 


1586 .— HIGHLAND MABY. 

Te banks, and braes, and streams around . 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green bo your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Tour waters never drumlie ! 

There simmer flrst unfold her robes 
And there the longest tarry ! 

For there 1 took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloom’d the gay groen birk ! 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom I 

As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom ? 

The golden hours, on angel wings, 

Flow o’er mo and my dearie ; 

For dear to mo as light and life 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi* monie a vow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And pledging aft to meet again, 

Wo toro ourselves asunder ; 

But, O ! fell Death’s mitimely frost. 

That nipt my flower soo early ! 

Now green’s the sod, and eauld’s the olay. 
That wraps my Highland Mary I 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 

And mould’ring now m silent dust 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 

But still within my bosom's core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 

Robert Bums. — Bom 1759, Died 1796. 


, 1587.— TO MABY IN HKAVEN. 

Thou lingering star, with less’ning ray. 
That lov’st to gr^ the early morn. 
Again thou udicBcest in the day A 
' Uy Mary from my soul waa tom. k 


O Mary ! dear, departed shade I 
Where is thy place of blissful rest 

Seest thou thy lover lowly laid P 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his 
breast P 

That sacred hour can I forget. 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove. 

Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love P 

Eternity will not efface 
Those records, dear of transports past — 

Thy image at our last embrace ! 

Ah ! little thought we ’twas our last ! 

c 

Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods, thickening, 
green; 

The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
Twined amorous round the raptured scone. 

The flowers sprang wanton to be press’d 
The birds sang love on every spray, 

Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 

Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care ; 

Time but th’ impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 

My Mary ! dear, departed shade I 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

Scost thou thy lover lowly laid P 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his 
breast P 

Robert Bums. — Bom 1759, Died 1796. 


1588 .— MY WIFE’S A WINSOME WEE 
THING. 

She is a winsom wee thing. 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a bonnie woe thing. 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo’ed a dearer. 

And neist my heart I’ll wear her. 

For fear my jewel tine. 

She is a winsome wee thing, • 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

• She is a bonnie wee thing. 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

The world’s wrack, we share o’t, . 
The warsUe and the oare o't, 

Wi’ her I’ll bHthely bear it, 

And thmk my Ipt &vine. 

Robert Bums . — ^Bom 1789, Died 1796. 
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1589 .---JOHN ANBEBSON. 

John Anddrson, my jo, John, 

When we were fost acquent, 

Tour locks wore like the raven, 

Your bonny brow was brent ; 

But now your brow is bold, John, 

Your locks are like the snow ; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We olamb the hill thegither. 

And mony a canty day, John, 

We've had wi* ane anithor ; 

Now we maun totftr doun, Jolin, 

But hand in hand we'll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

Robert Bums, — Bom 1759, Died 1796. 


i 590 .--HBRB'S a health TO THEM 
THAT'S AWA. 

Hero's a health to them that’s awa, 

And here's to them that's awa ; 

And wha winna wish guid luck to our cause, 
May never guid luck bo their fa* ! 

It's guM to bo merry and wise, 

It's guid to be honest and true. 

It's guid to support Caledonia’s cause. 

And Inde by the buff and the blue. 

Here’s a health to them that's awa. 

And here's to them that's awa ; 

Here’s a health to Charlie, the chief o’ the 
clan, 

Altho' that his bond be sma'. 

May liberty moot wi’ sucoess ! 

May prudence protect her fra evil ! 

May tyrants and tyranny tine in the mi&t, 

And wander their way to the devil ! 

Here's a health to them that’s awa, 

And hero's to them that's awa ; 

Here's a health to Tammie, the Norland 
laddie. 

That lives at the lug o' the law ! 

Here's freedom to him that wad read, 

Here’s freedom to him that wad write . 
There's nane ever fear'd that the truth should 
be heard 

But they wham the truth wad indite. 

Here's a health to them that’s awa. 

And here’s to them that’s awa : 

Here’s Maitland and Wycombe, and wha does 
na like ’em 

We’ll build in a hole o’ the wa’. 

Here’s timmer that’s red at the heart) 

Here’s fruit that's sound at the core \ 

May he that would turn the buff and blue 
coat • 

Be turn’d to the back o* the door. 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

And here’s to them that's awa ; 

Here’s Chieftain M*Leod, a ohi^tain worth 
gowd, 

Though bred amang mountains o* snaw ! 
Here's friends on baith sides o* the Forth* 
And friends on baith sides o* the Tweed ; 
And wha would betray old Albion's rights, 
May they never eat of her bread ! 

Robert Bums, — Bom. 1759, Died 1796. 


,591.— TAM O' SHANTEE. 

A TAliE. 

When chapman billies leave the street, 

And drouthy neebors noebors meet, 

As market-days are wearing late, 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate ; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 

An' getting fou and unoo happy, 

Wo think na on the lang Scots miles, 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 

That lie between ns and onr home, 

Wharo sits onr sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing lier wrath to keep it warm. 

Tins t ruth fand honest Tam o’ Sbanter, 

As ho, frao Ayr, no night did canter 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses, 

For honest men and bonnie lassos). 

O Tam ! hadst thou but been soe wise 
As taon thy uin wife Kate's advice ! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, , 
A bloth’ring, blust'riug, drunken blellum , 
That frao November till October, 

Ao market-day thou was na sober ; 

That ilka mclder, wi' the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That every naig was oa’d a shoe on, 

Tlio smith and thee gat roaxing fou on ; 

That at the L— d’s house, ov'n on Sunday, 
Thou drunk wi' Kirton Joan till Monday. 

She prophesied that, late or soon, 

Thou would bo found deep drown'd in Boon ; 
Or catch'd wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames !. it gars me greet 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 

How monie lengthen’d sago advices, 

The husband frao the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : Ae market night 
Tam had got planted nnco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow sonter Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony-— 

Tam lo'cd him like a vera brither — 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night dravo on wi’ eaags and ^ttex 
And ay the ale was growing better. 

The landlalfiy and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi^favoors secret, swart, and preoiofis 
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TAM O’ SHANTEB. 


[Seventh Pebioh. — 


Tho acmter tauld his queerest stories ; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus ; 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 

Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Oaro, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown’d himself amang the nappy ; 

As bees floe hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 

Tho minutes wing’d their way wi* pleasure ;* 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O'er a’ the ills o’ life victorious. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize tho flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or Uko the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white — then molts for ever ; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid tho storm. 

Nae man can tother time or tide ; 

The hour approaches Tain maun ride — 

That hour o’ night's black arch tho keystane. 
That dreary hour ho mounts his beast in ; 

And sio a night ho takes tho road in 
As no* or poor sinnor was abroad in. 

The wind blow as ’twad blaw its last ; 

The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 

The spoody gloams tho darkness swallow’d ; 
Loud, deop, and lang, tho thunder bellow’d ; 
That night a child might understand 
The Beil had businoss on his hand. 

Wee) mounted on his grey maro, Meg 
(A hotter never lifted leg), 

Tam skolpit on thro’ dub and miro, 

Bespising wind, and rain, and Are — 

Whylos holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 
Whyles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnot, 
WJiyles glow’ring round wi* prudent cares, 
Lost bogles catch him unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whoro ghaists and houlots nightly cry. 

By this time ho was cross the ford, 

Whare in tho snaw tho chapman smoor’d ; 
And past tho birks and moikle stone, 

Whoro drunken Charlio brak *s nook bano ; 
And thro* the whins, and by tho cairn, 

Wharo hunters fand tho murder’d bairn ; 

And near the thorn, aboon tho well, 

Whore Mungo’s mithor hang’d horsel. 

Before him Boon pours all his floods : 

The doubling storm roars thro’ tho woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 

Near and more near the thunders roll ; 

When glimmering thro’ tho groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem'd in a bleezo ; 

Thro’ ilka bore tho beams were glancing, 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
What dangers thou const make us scorn ! 

Wi’ tipponny wo fear nae evil ; 

Wi* usquaboe we'll face the Bevil ! — 

The swats sae ream’d in Tommie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he oared na Boils a bodle.r 
But Maggie stood right sair astonish’d, 

TiU, by tho hoel and hand admoniah’d, 

She ventured forward on the lightis ' 

And. wow ! Ttvm saw an unco sight— 


Warlocks and witehes in a dance : 

Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 

Bnt hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and re^ 
Put life and mettie in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o* beast — 

A towzie tyke, block, grim, and large — 

To gie them music was his charge ; 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl, 

Till roof an’ rafters a’ did dirl. 

Ooflins stood round like open presses, 

That shaw’d tho dead in their last drosses ; 
And by some devilish cantrips sleight, 

Each in its could hand held a light — 

By which heroic Taip was able 
To note upon the holy table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ; 

Two span-long, wee, unebriston’d bairns ; 

A thief, now cutted fra a rape, 

Wi* his last gasp his gab did gape ; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red rusted ; 

Five Bcymitars, wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter ivhich a babe had strangled $ 

A knife a father's throat had mangled. 

Whom his ain son o* life bereft — 

Tho grey hairs yet stack to the heft ; 

Throe lawyers’ tongues turn’d inside out, 

Wi’ lies seam’d like a beggar’s clout ; 

And priests’ hearts, rotten, block as jmuck, 
Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk : 

Wi* mair o* horrible and awfu', 

Which ov’n to name wad bo unlawfu’. 

As Tommie glowr’d, amazed, and curious, 
Tho mirth and fun grow fast and furious ; 
Tho piper loud and louder blew ; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reel’d, they sot, they cross’d, they cleckit, 
TiU ilka carlin swot and reokit, 

And coost her diiddies to the work, 

And linkot at it in her sark. 

Now Tam, O Tam i had they been queans 
A* plump and strapping in their teens : 
llioir sarks, instead o’ croesjiie flannen. 

Been snaw- white seventeen-hunder linen ; 
Thir brooks o* mine, my only pair. 

That anco wore plush, o’ gold blue hair, 

I wad hae gi'en them aff my hurdies, 

For oo blink o’ tho bonnie bnrdies I 
But wither’d beldams^ auld and droll, 
Bigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 

Lowping an* flinging on a crummock— 

1 wonder did na tum thy stomach. 

But Tomkenn’d what was whatfu’ brawlie* 
There was oe winsome wench and walie, 

That night inlisted in the core 
(Long after kenn’d on Carriok shore ! 

For monie a boast to dead she shot. 

And perish’d monie a bonnie boat, 

And shook baith meikle com and bear 
And kept the country-side in fear), 

Her cutty-sork b’ Paisley harn. 

That while a lassie she had worn— ^ 

In longitude tho’ sorely scan^. 

It was her best and she was vonntSe. 

Ah! littla kenn’d thy reverend grazmh 
That sark sho coft for her. wee Nannie, 
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Wi’ twa pond Scots (twas a* hor riches) — 
Wao ever graced a dance o’ witches ! 

But hero my Muse her wing maun cow'r, 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow’r ; 

To fling how Nannie lap and flang 
(A sonple jad she was and atrang) ; 

And how Tam stood, like ane bewitch’d, 

And thought his very een enrich’d. 

Ev’n Satan glowr’d, and fldg’d fa’ fain, . 
And botch’d and blew wi’ might and main ; 
Till first ao caper, syne anither — 

Tam tint his reason a’ thegither, 

And roars out. Wool done, Cutty-sark ! 

And in an instant a’ was dark ; 

And scarcely hod he Maggie rallied. 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 

When plundering herds assail their bykc ; 

As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When pop ! she starts before their nose ; 

As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When Catch the thief ! resounds aloud ; 

So Maggie runs — the witches follow. 

Wi’ monio an eldritch skrecch and hollow. 

Ah, Tam ! ah, Tam ! thou’ll get thy fairin’ ! 
Jn hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin ! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy cornin’ — 

Ka6o soon will bo a woefu’ woman ! 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

• And win the key-stano of the brig ; 

There at them thou thy tail may toss — 

A running stream they dare na cross. 

But ere the key>stano she could make. 

The fient a tail she had to shake- 1 
For Nannie, far before the rest. 

Hard upon noble Maggie prost, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle ; 

But little wist she Maggie’s mettle-^ 

Ao spring brought aff her master haie, 

But left behind her ain grey tail : 

The Carlin clanght hor by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this Wo o’ truth shiUl road, 

Ilk man and m9thor’8 son take heed ; 
Whene’er to djtmk you are inclined. 

Or outty-sor^B^to in vour mind, 

Think, ye e o’er dear, 

BemembeK»Jflg&||Jbatiter's mare. 

^ 1759, Died 1796. 


November chiU blaws loud wi* angry sugh ; 
The short’ning winter day ia near a close ; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the plough, 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their re- 
pose. 

The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes— 
This night his weekly moil is at on end — 

Collects his spades, his mattooksi and his 
hoes. 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend ; 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does 
hameward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

Th’ expectant woo things, todlin, staoher 
thro’ 

To meet their dad wI’ flichterin noise and 
glee. 

His woo bit ingle blinkin’ bonnilie, 

His clean hearth-stnno, his thriftie wifio’s 
smile. 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary, carking cares beguile. 
An’ mokes him quite forgot his labour and 
his toil. 

Bolyvo the elder bairns come drappin’ in— 

At servico out, amang the farmers roun’ ; 

Some ca’ the plough, some herd, some tentio 
rin 

A cannio orrhnd to a noobor town. 

Tlioir eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown. 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her 
o’o. 

Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw now 
gown, 

Or deposite her sair-won penny fee, • 

To help her parents dear, if they in hard- 
ship be. 

Wi’ joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet. 
An’ each for other’s woolfaro kindly spiers ; 

The social hours, swift-wing’d, unnoticed fleet ; 
Each tolls the uncos that he sees or hoars ; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years — 
Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, wi’ hor needle an’ hor sheers, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as wcel’s the 
new ; 

The father mixes a’ wi* admonition duo : 


1592.— THE COTTEE’S SATXJEDAY 
NIGHT. 

My loved, my honour’d, much-respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 

With honest pride I scorn each selfish end, 
My defliTest meed a friend’s esteem and 
praise. 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene ; 
The nativo feelings strong, the guileless ways — 
What Aiken in a cottage would have boon ; 
Ah ! tho’ his worth unknown^ Ibr happier 
there* I ween. 


Their masters’ and their mistresses* command 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey, 

An’ mind their labours wi’ an oydent baud. 
An’ ne’er, tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk or play ; 
An’ O ! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray. 
Implore His counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought tho 
lord aright ! 

• 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tellfl how% neebor lad cam o’er the moor 
do some emuads, and convoy her hamo. 
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Tlie tvily mother aces the ooneoions flame 
Sparlde in Jenny’s e’o, and flash her cheek ; 

Wi' heart-strack, fluxions care, inquires his 
name, i 

While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 

^ Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae 
wild, worthless rake. 

Wi* kindfy welcome, Jenny brings him ben — 

A strappan youth, he take the mother’s 
eye; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit *a no ill ta’en ; 

The father cracks of horses,- ploughs, and 
kye ; 

The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ 
joy. 

But blato and laithfu , scarce can weel be- 
have^, 

The mother, wi* a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sac bashfu’ an 4 sue 
grave— 

Weel pleased to think her bairn 'a respooted 
like the lave. 

O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 

O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond com- 
pare 1 , 

I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 

And sago experience bids mo this declare — 

If Heaven a draught of heavenly x>loa8ure 
spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender talc, . 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents 
the evening gale. 

Is^thcro, in human form that boors a heart, 

*A wretch, a villain, lost to love and tr\ith, 

Tliat can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting 3'outh P 

'Curse on his perjured arts ! dissembling 
smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their 

Child- 

Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their dis- 
traction wild P 

But now the supper crowns their simple 
board : 

The halosome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s 
food; 

T{ie soup their only hawkie does afford. 

That ’yont the hollan snugly chows her 
cud ; 

The dame brings forth, in compliroentalmood. 
To grace the lad, her woel-haiu’d kobbuok 
fdl, 

An* aft he’s press’d, and aft be ca’s it good ; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will toll 
How ’twas a towmond ahld, sin’, lint was 
i’ the belL 

Xlmoheerfu’ supper done, wi* serii ns face 
ISieyr round the ingle, form a oirole wi^s 


The sire tuns o’er, wi* ^triarchal grace, 

The big Ha’-Bible, once his father’s pride : 

His bonnet rov’rently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffots wearin’ thin and bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion 
glide 

Ho wales a portion with judicious care ; 

And “ Let us worship God ! ” he says with 
solemn air. 

They chant their hrtless notes in simple gnusG; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim ; 

Perhaps Dundee’s wild, warbling moasuros 
rise. ^ 

Or plaintive Martyr’s, worthy o* the name ; 

Or noble Elgin beets the heavenward flame — 

I The sweetest for o’ Scotia’s holy lays ; 

I Compared with those, Italian trills are tamo ; 
The tickled oars no heart-felt raptures 
raise — 

Nao unison hao they with our Creator’s 
praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page : 
How Abraliam was the friend of God on 
high ; 

Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalok’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging 
ire ; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing <fiy ; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic Are ; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred 
lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme : 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was 
shed ; 

How Ho, who boro in Heaven the second 
name, 

Hod not on earth whereon to lay His head ; 

How His first followers and servants si>ed — 
The {ireoopts sago they wrote to many a 
land ; 

How ho, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard groat Bab’lon’s doom pronounced 
by Heaven’s command. 

Tlien kneeling down to Heaven’s eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband 
prays; 

Hope “ springs exulting on triumphant wing” 
That thus they all sliall meet in future days ; 

There over bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or ^ed the bitter tear — 

Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear, 

While oirefling time moves round in an 
eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor religion^s pride. 
In all the pomp of method aind of art. 

When mer4 display to oongregatioas wide 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart ! 
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The Power, ineensed, the pageant will desert, 
llie pompons strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the 
soul. 

And in His book of life the inmates poor 
enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their sov’ral way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 

The parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm re- 
quest 

That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide-^ 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace di- 
vine preside. 

From scones like those old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad. 

PrinooR and lords are but the breath of kings — 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God;’* 

And, cortoR, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cot*^<£go leaves the palace far behind, 
ffl'hat is a lordling’s pomp ? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness re- 
fined ! 

O Sootia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent! 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest -with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 

And, oh ! may Heaven their simple lives pre- 
vent 

From luxury’s contagion weak and vile ! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much- 
loved isle. 

O Thou ! who pour’d tho patriotic tide 

That stream’d through Wullaco’s undaunted 
• heart— 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannio pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part— 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly Thou art — 

His friond, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert ; 

But still the patriot and the patriot bard 
Li bright succession raise, her ornament 
and guard ! 

Robert Bums. — Bom 1759, Died 1796. 


1593 *— A VILLAGE SCOLD SUBPBISING 
HEB HUSBAND IN AN ALE-HOUSE. - 

I’ the throng o* stories tellin, 

Shaldn himds and jokin queeri 
Swith ! a ohap comes on the hallan— 

“ Mungo ! is our Watty here P ” 

Maggy’s woel-kent tongue and hurry 
Darted through him like a knife : 

Up the door flew — like a fury 
In Came Watty’s scoldin wife. 

“ Nasty, gnde-for-naething being! 

O ye snuffy druoken sow ! 

Bringin wife and weans to ruin, 

Drinkin hero wi’ sic a crow ! 

“ Bise ! ye drucken boast o’ Bethel ! 

Drink ’s your night and day’s desire ; 

Bise, this precious hour ! or faith 1*11 
Fling your whisky i’ the fire I ’’ 

Watty hoard her tongue unhollow’d, 

Paid his groat wi’ little din, 

Left the house, while Maggy fallow’d, 

Flyting a’ tho road bohin*. 

Folk frao every door oamo lampin, 

Maggy curst them ano and a’, 

Clapp’d %vi’ her hands, and stampin. 

Lost her bauchels i’ tho snaw. 

Hame, at length, she turn’d tho gavel, 

Wi* a face as white’s a olout, 
liwn like a very devil, 

4fiokin stools and chairs about. 

Ye’ll sit wi’ your limraors round ye — 

Hang you, sir, I’ll be your death! 

Little hands my hands, confoun<l you, 

But I cleave you to tho teeth I ** 

Watty, wha, ’midst this oration, 

Eyeil her wiiilon, but durst na speak, 

Sat, like patient Resignation, 

Trembling by tho inglo-cheok. 

Sad his wee drap broso he sippet 
(Maggy’s tongue good like a bell). 

Quietly to his bed ho slippet, 

Sighiu aften to himsol — 

“Nane are free frae some vexation, 

Ilk ane has his ills to dree ; 

But through a* the hale creation 
Is nao mortal vex’d like me.” 

A. Wilson. — Rom 17C6, Died 1818. 


1594 .— A PEDLAB’S STOBY. 

I wha stand here, in this bare seowiy coat. 
Was anca a packman, worth mony a groat ; 
Pve carried packs os big’s yonr meikle table ; 
Tve scarted pats,,and sleepit in a stable t 
Sax ponndsBl wadna for my pack anoe taenj, 
Any could bauldly htmf ’twae a* mine aitt* 
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Ay I thao were days indeed, that gat’d mo 
hope, 

Aiblins, through time to warsle up a shop ; 
And as a wife aye in my noddle ran, 

1 keun’d my Kate wad grapple at me than. 

Oh, Kate was past compare! sio cheeks! 
sio een t 

Sio smiling looks ! were never, never seen. 
Dear, dear I loed her, and whene’er wo met, 
Pleaded to have the bridal day but set ; 
Stepp’d her pouches f u’ o’ preens and laces, 
And thought mysel wool paid wi* twa throe 
kisses : 

Tet still she put it aff frao day to day, 

And afton kindly in my lug would say, 

**'Ao half-year langer’s no nae unco stop, 

We’ll marry then, and syne sot up a shop.” 

Oh, sir, but lassos’ words are saft and fair, 
They soothe our griefs and banish ilka care : 
Wha wadna toil to please the lass ho loes ? 

A lover true minds this in all he does. 

Finding her mind was thus sao firmly bent, 
And that I oouldna get her to relent, 

* There was nought loft but quietly to resign, 
To heozo my pack for ao lang hard campaign ; 
And as the Highlands w*as the place for meet, 
1 ventured there in spite o’ wind and woet. 
Cauld now the winter blow, and deep the 
snaw 

For three halo days incessantly did fa’ ; 

Far in a muir, among the whirling drift, 
Whore nought was seen but mountains and 
the lift, 

I lost my road and wander’d mony a mile. 
Moist dead wi’ hanger, cauld, and fright, and 
toil. 

l^hus wandering, oast or west, 1 konn’d na 
whore, 

mind o’orcomo wi* gloom and black 
despair, 

Wi’ a fell ringo I plunged at anco, forsooth, 
Down through a wreath o’ snow up to my 
mouth — 

Clean owre my head my precious wallet flew, 
Hut whar it good, Lord kens — I novdr know ! 
What, groat misfortunes ore pour’d down 
on some ! 

I thought my fearfu’ hinder-end was come ! 
Wi’ grief and sorrow was my saul oworoaat, 
tlk breath I drew was like to be my last ; 

For aye the mair 1 warsled roun’ and roun’, 

I fand mysel aye stick the deeper down ; 

Till ance, at length, wi’ a prodigious pull, 

1 drew my puir oauld oaroass frao the hole. 

Lang, Irag 1 sought and graped for my paok, 
Till night and hunger forced me to come back. 
For tln^ lang hours I wander’d up and down. 
Till obonce at last convoy’d me to a town ; 
There, wi’ a trembling hand, 1 wrote my Jfote 
A sad acQount of a* my luokloss fate. 

Bat bade her aye be kind, and no despair, 
Sinoe life was loft, I soon would gatl^^r mair, 
Wi* whUk I hoped, within a towmont’s date, 
To be at heme, and share it a’ wi* Kate. 

Fool that I was ! how little didj[ think 
Thit l^ would soon be lost forlaiit o’ dpkl 
■ * - - • 


— ^ 

The loss o’ fair-won wealth, though hard to 
bear. 

Afore this — ^ne’er had power to force a tear. 

I trusted time would bring things round again. 

And Kate, dear Kate ! would then be a’ mine 
ain : 

Consoled my mind in hopes o’ better luck-— 

But, oh! what sad reverse ! how thunder- 
struck ! 

When ae black day brought word frae Bab 
my blither, 

That — Kate was cried and married on anither ! 

Though a’ my friends, and ilka comrade 
sweet, 

At anoo had drapp’d cauld dead at my feet ; 

Or though I’d hoard the last day’s dreadful 
ca*, 

Kae deeper horror owre my heart could fa* : 

1 cursed mysel, 1 cursed my luckless fate. 

And grat---and sabbing cried, Oh Kate ! oh 
Kate ! 

Frao that day forth I never mair did wool, 

But drank, and ran headforemost to tho deil ! 

My siller vanish’d, far frao hame I pined, 

But Kate for ovor ran across my mind ; 

In her were a* my hopes — ^those hopes were 
vain. 

And now I’ll never see her like again. 

A, Wilson, — Bom 1766, hied 1813. 


1595 .— THE ALE-HOUSE. 

In a howm whose bonny bumio 

Whimpering row’d its crystal flood. 

Near tho road where travellers turn aye. 

Neat and beild a cot-house stood : 

White the wa’s wi’ roof new theekit, 

Window broads just pointed red ; 

Lowu ’mang trees and braes it reeldt 
Haflins seen and haflins hid. 

Up the gavel-end thick spreading 
Crap the olasping ivy green. 

Back owre firs the high craigs cleadin, 

Boised a* round a cosoy screen. 

Down below a flowery meadow 
Join’d the bnmie’s rambling line ; 

Here it was that Howe the widow 
The same day set up her sign. 

Brattling down the brae, and near its 
Bottom, Will first marvelling sees 
Porter, Ale, and British Spirits,” 

Fainted bright between twa trees. 

Godsake, Tam ! here’s walth for drinking ! 
Wha can this new-oomer be ? ” 

“ Hout,” quo’ Tam, “ there’s drouth in think- 
ing — 

» Let’s in, Will, and syne we’ll see.” 

Hector Macneilh’^Botf^ ,1746. Died 1818 



From 1780 io 1866.] 


MART OF CASTLE-CART. 


^ 

1596 .— THE HUSBAND’S RETURN. 

Sometimes briskly, sometimes flaggin*. 
Sometimes helpit. Will gat forth ; 

On a cart, or in a wagon, 

Hirpling aye towards l^e north. 

Tired ae e’ening, stepping hooly, 

Pondering on his thraward fate, 

In the bonny month o* July, 

Willie, he^ess, tint his gate. 

Saft the southland breeze was blawing, 

Sweetly sughed the green aik wood ; 

Loud the din o’ streams fast fa’ing, 

. Struck the ear wi’ thugdering thud : 

Ewes and lambs on braes ran bleating ; 

Linties chirp’d on ilka tree ; 

Frao the west the sun, near setting,* 

Flamed on Roriin’s towers sae hie. 

Boslin’s towers and braes sae bonny 1 
Craigs and water, woods and glen I 
Roslin’s banks unpeer’d by ony, 

Save the Muses* Hawthomden i 

Ilka sound and charm delighting. 

Will (though hardly fit to gang) 

Wander’d on through scenes inviting, 
listenmg to the mavis’ song. 

' Faint at length, the day fast closing, 

On a fragrant strawberry steep, 

Esk’s 7 weot dream to rest composing, 

Wearied nature drapt asleep. 

“ Soldier, rise ! — ^the dews o’ o’ening 
Gathering, fa’ wi’ deadly skaith ! — 

Wounded soldier ! if complaining. 

Sleep na here, and catch your death.” 

* * « 

Silent step he on, poor fallow ! 

Listening to his guide before, 

O’er green knowe and flowery hallow, 

Till they reach’d the cot-house door. 

Laigh it was, yet sweet and humble ; 

Deck’d wi’ honeysuckle round ; 

Clear below Esk’s waters rumble, ' 

Deep glens murmuring back the sound. 

Melville’s towers sae white and stately. 

Dim by gloaming glint to view ; 

Through Lasswade’s dark woods keek sweetly 
Skies sae red and lift sae blue. 

Entering now in transport mingle i 

Mother fond and happy wean, 

Smiling round a canty ingle 

Bleezing on a clean heurthstane. 

** Soldier, welcome ! come be cheerie — 

Here ye’se rest and tak’ your bed — 

Faint, waes me I ye seem, and weary. 

Pale’s your cheek sae lately red I 

** Changed I am,” sigh’d Willie tillher ; ^ 

” Changed, nae doubt, as changed can bf; 

Yet, alas t does Jeanie Miller e 
Nought o’ WiUie Oaixlabe see ? ” 


[Nbcmb MAckhia, 


Hao ye mark’d the dew o’ morning 
Glittering in the sunny ray, 

Quickly fa*, when, without warming, 

Rough blasts came and idiodk the spra^ P 

e 

Hae ye seen the bird fast fleeing, 

Drap when pierced by death mair fleet P 
Then see Joan wi* colour deeing, 

Senseless drap at WUlie’s f^t. 

After throe lang years’ affliction 
(A’ their waes now hush’d to rest), 

Jean anco mair, in fond affection, 

Clasps her Willie to her breast. 

Hector Macneill. — Bom 1746, Died 1818, 


1597 .— MARY OF CASTLE-CARY. 

Saw yo my wee thing, saw ye my ain thing, 

Saw ye tny true love down on yon lea— 

Cross’d she the meadow yestreen at the 
gloaming. 

Sought she the burnio whore flowers the 
haw-tree ; 

Her hair it is lint-white, her skin it is milk- 
white. 

Dark is the blue of her soft rolling o’o ; 

Red, rod oreherripolips, and sweeter thanroses. 

Where could my wee thing wander frao meP 

I saw nae your wee thing, I saw nae your ain 
thing, 

Nor saw I your true love down by yon lea ^ 

But I mot my bonnie thing late in the 
gloaming, 

Down by the bumie where flowers the ha'v^* 
tree : 

Her hair it was lint-white, her skin it was 
milk-white. 

Dark was the blue of her soft rolling o’e ; 

Rod were her ripe lips and sweeter than 
roses — 

' Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me. 

It was nae my woe thing, it was nae my ain 
thing. 

It was nae my true love ye met by the tree: 

Proud is her leal heart, and modest her nature, 

She never loved ony till ance she loed me. 

Her name it is Mary, she’s frae Castle-Oary, 

Aft has she sat when a bairn on my knee : 

Fair as your face is, wert fif^ times fairer. 

Young bragger, she ne’er wad gie kisses to 
thee. 

It was then your Mary ; she’s frao Csetle-Cary, 

It was then your true love I met by the tree ; 

Proud as her heart is, and modest 1 m nature, 

Sweet jwere the kioMB that she gave to me. 

Sair gloom’d his dark brow, blood-red his 

Wild flash’d the fire frae his red rolling e’e : 

Ye’se me sair this morning your boasts and 
your eo<maing, 

' yrfemd7«k &nabtnite.«ii*loa^ 



Bout* Tahvabill.] 


THE BBAES O* BALQXJHITHEB. 


[SBvrarta Fbbx6d. — 


Away wi* beguiling, oried the youth, emiling — 
Oftwentthe bonnet, the lmt*whitelookis floe, 
"The belted plaid fa’ing, her white bosom 
lowing, 

Fair stood the loved maid wi* the dark 
rolling e*e. 

Is it my wee thing, is it my sin thing, 

Is it my true love here that I see P 
O Jamie, forgie me, your heart’s constant to me^ 
m never mair wonder, dear laddie, frae thee. 

Hector Macneill. — Bor^i 1746, Died iftlS. 


1598.— THE BBAES O* BALQUHITHEB. 

Let ns go, lassie, go, 

To the braes o’ Balquhither, 

Where the blae-berries grow 

*Mang the bonnio Highland heather ; 
Where the doer and the roe, 

Lightly bounding together, 

Sport the long summer day 
On the braes o’ BaJquhither. 

I will twine thee a bower 
By the clear siller fountain, 

And 1*11 cover it o'er 

Wi* the flowers of the mountain ; 

I will ron^ through the wilds. 

And the deep glens sae drearie. 

And return wi’ the spoils 
To the bower o* my dearie. 

When the rude wintry win’ 

Idly raves round our dwelling, 

And the roar of ijhe Unn 

On the night breeze is swelling. 

So merrily we’ll sing, 

As the storm rattles o’er us, 

Till the dear shieling ring 
Wi* the light lilting chorus. 

Now the summer ’a in prime 
Wi* the flowers richly blooming, 

And the wild mountain thyme 
A* the moorlands perfuming * 

To our dear native scenes 
Let us journey together. 

Where glad innocence reigns 
’Haag the braes o’ Balquhither. 

JBetert Tainnahill.—Born 1774, Died 1810, 

r 

1599.— THE BBAES O* GLENIFFEB. 

Keen blaj^ the win* o’er the braes o* Gleniffer, 

The auld castle turrets are cover’d withsnaw; 

How changed frae the time when 1 met wi’ 
my lover 

Anu^ the broom bushes by Staiftjlly green 
shew I I, 

The wild flowers o’ eummir were spr^ a’ sae 
bomiie. 

The mavis saag sweet ficae the giweu Hrken 


But lor to the camp they hae march’d my 
dear Johnnie, 

And now it is winter wi* nature and me. 

Then ilk thing around us was blithesome and 
cheerie. 

Then ilk thing around us was bonnie and 
braw; 

Now naething is heard but the wind whistling 
drearie, 

And naething is seen but the wide-spreading 
snaw. 

The trees are a* bare, and the birds mute and 
dowie; 

They shake the cauld drift frae their wingfs 
as they flee ; * 

And chirp out their plaints, seeming wae for 
my Johnnie ; 

’Tis winter wi’ them, and 'tis winter wi* me. 

Ton cauld sleety cloud skiffs alang the bleak 
mountain, 

And shakes the dork flrs on the steep rooky 
brae, 

While down the deep glen bawls the snaw- 
flooded fountain, 

That murmur’d saesweetto myladdieand me. 

It’s no its loud roar on the wintry wind 
s wellin’, 

It's no the cauld blast brings the tear i’ my 
e'o; * 

For oh ! gin I saw but my bonnie Scot’s callan, 

The dark days o’ winter were summer to me. 

Robert TannahiU. — Bom 1774^, Died 1810. 


1600.— THE FLOWEB O’ BUMBLANE. 

The sun has gone down o’er the lofty Ben- 
lomond, 

And left the rod clouds to preside o’er the 
scene. 

While lanely 1 stray in the calm summer 
gloamin, 

To muse on sweet Jessie, the flower o* 
Bumblane. 

How sweet is the brier, wi’ its soft fauldin* 
blossom ! 

And sweet is the birk, wi* its mantle o’ green ; 

Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom. 

Is lovely young Jessie, the flower o’ Bum- 
blane. 

She’s modest as ony, and blithe as she’s 
bonnie; 

For guileless simplicity marks her its ain ; 

And far be the villain, divested of feeling, 

Wha’d blight in its bloom the sweet flower 
o* Bumbhtne. 

Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the 
e’ening ; 

Thou’i^ dear to the echoes of Calderwood 

ei^eaoL^ 

Sag dsiw to this bosom, sae axtloBB and winning, 

b chaining young JessiOi the flower x> 
Bumblane^ 



TH£ BRAES O’ BAI^UHl^SR. 
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Ffom 178b to 1866.] 


FABEWELL TO ATBSHIBE. 


ltStlCWJEtI> OlXit. 


How lost were my days till I met wi’ my 
Joasie ! 

The sports o’ the city seem’d foolish and 
rain; 

I ne’er saw a nymph I would ca* my dear 
lassie. 

Till charm’d wi’ sweet Jessie, the flower o’ 
Dumblane. 

Though mine were the station o* loftiest 
grandeur, 

Amidst its profusion I’d languish in pain, 

And reckon as naething the height o’ its 
splendour. 

If wanting sweet Jessie, the flower o* Dum- 
blane. • 

j ■ Robert Taiuialdll. — Botio 1774, Died 1810. 


i6oi.— THE MIDGES DANCE ABOON 
THE BUKN. 

The midges dance aboon the burn ; 

The clows begin to fa’ ; 

Tlie pairtricka down the rushy holm 
Sot up their o’ening ca’. 

Now loud and clear the blackbird’s sang 
Itiiigfl through the briery shaw, 

While fitting gay the swallows play 
’ ■ i round the castle wa’. 

lioncath the golden gleamin’ sky 
The mavis mends her lay ; 

The redbreast pours his sweetest strains, 

To charm the ling’ ring day ; 

While weary yaldrins seem to wail 
Their little nestlings torn. 

The merry wren, frae don to den, 

Goes jinking through thAhorn. 

The roses fauld their silken leaves, 

The foxglove shuts its boll ; 

The honeysuckle and the birk 

Spread fragrance tlirough the dell. 

Let others crowd the giddy court 
Of mirth and revelry, 

The simple joys that Nature yields 
Are dearer far to me. 

Robert Tunnahill, — Bom 1774, Died 1810. 


1602.— GLOOMY WINTEE’S NOW AWA, 

Gloomy winter’s now awa, 

Saft the westlin breezes blaw : 

’Mang the birks o’ Stanley-shaw 
The mavis sings fu’ cheerie O. 

Sweet the craw-flower’s early bell 
Decks Gleniffer’s dewy d^. 

Blooming like thy bonnie seT, 

My young, my artless dearie 0.« 

Come, my lassie, let us stray, 

O’er GlenkOlooh’s sonny brae, 

Blithely spend the gowden day • 

’Midiit joys that never weai^ O.. 


Towering o^er the Newton woods, 
Lavrooka fan thesnaw-white bLduds; 
Siller saughs, wi* downie buds, 

Adorn the banks sae brierie O. 

Bound the sylvan fairy nooks, 

Feathery brokans fringe the rooks, 

Neath the brae the bumie jonks. 

And ilka thing is cheerio O. 

Trees may bud, and birds may sing, 
Flowers may bloom, and vordore spring, 
Joy to me they oanna bring, 

Unless wi’ ^ee, my dearie O. 

Robert Tannahill. — Bom 1774, Died 1816* 


1603.— MY ONLY JO AND DEAEIE O. 

Thy cheek is o* the rose’s hue, 

My only jo and dearie O ; 

Thy neck is like the sillor-dow 
Upon the banks sae briery O , 

Thy teeth are o’ the ivory, 

0 sweet’s the twinkle o’ thine eo ! 

Nao joy, rae pleasure, blinks on me, 

My only jo and dearie O. 

The birdie sings upon the thorn 
Its sang o* joy, fu’ choorio O, 
liejoicing in the sunimor morn, 

Nao care to mak it eerie O ; 

But little kens the saugstor sweet 
Aught o’ the cavris 1 htie to meet. 

That gar my rontloss bosom beat, 

My only jo and doario O. 

Whan wo were baimies on yon brae. 

And youth was blinking bonnie O, 

Aft wo wad (lalf the loo-lang c^gy. 

Our joys fu’ sweet and niony O ; 

Aft 1 wad chase thee o'er the lea, 

And round about the thorny tree, 

Or pu’ the wihl flowers a’ for thee, 

My only jo and dearie O. 

1 hae a wish I canna tine, 

’Mang a’ the cares that grieve me O ; 

1 wish thou wort for over mine, 

And never mair to leave me O : 

Then 1 wad daut thee night and day, 
Nor ither warldly care wad hoe. 

Till life’s warm stream forgot to play. 
My only jo and dearie O. 

Richard Oall, — Bom 1776, Died 180L 


1604.— FABEWELL TO AYBSHIEE. 

SoenoB of wo and scenes of pleasure. 
Scenes that former thoughts renew ; 
Scenes of wo and scones of pleasure, 
Now^ sad and last adieu 1 
Bonny Doon, sae sweet at gloaming. 
Fare thee wool before 1 gang— 

Bonny Deon, where, early roaming, 
^’irst I weaved the nutie sang Z 


LOGAN BBAES. 


JOBK 


Bowers, adieu ! where love decoying. 

First cnthraird this heart o* mine ; 

There the saftest sweets enjoying. 

Sweets that memory ne'er shall tine ! 

Friends so dear my bosom ever, 

Ye hae render’d moments dear ; 

But, alas 1 when forced to sever, 

Then the stroke, oh ! how severe ! 

Friends, that parting tear reserve it^ 
Though 'tis doubly dear to me ; 

Could 1 think I did deserve it, 

How much happier would I bo ! 

Scenes of wo and scenes of pleasure, 

Scenes that former thoughts renew ; 

Scenes of wo and scenes of pleasure. 

Now a sad and last adieu ! 

Richard 1776, IHed 1801. 


1605.— LOGAN BBAES. 

By Logan streams that xin sae deep, 

Fu* aft wi* glee I've horded sheep ; 

Herded sheep and gather’d slaes, 

Wi* my dear lad on Logan braes. 

But woe’s my heart, thae days ore gone. 
And 1 wi* grief may herd alone, 

While my dear lad maun face his foes. 

For, for frae mo and Logan braes. 

Nae mair at Logan kirk Will ho 
Atweon the preachings meet wi* me ; 

Meet wi’ mo, or when it’s mirk, 

Convoy me hame frae Logan kirk. 

I wool may sing thac days are gone : 

Frae kirk and fair 1 come alone, 

WhUe my dear lad maun face his foes, 

Far, for frae me and Logan braes. 

At e’en, when hope amaist is gone, 

I daiinor out and sit alone ; 

Sit alane beneath t]ie tree 
Where aft he kept his tryst wi’ me. 

Oh ! could 1 see thae days again, 

My lover skaithless, and my ain ! 

B^oved by friends, revered by faes, 

We’d live in bliss on Logan braes 

John Jfayfie.-— Bom 1761, Died 1836. 


1606.— HELEN OF KIBECONNEL. 

I wish I were where Helen lies, 

For, night and day, on me she cries ; 
And, like an ang^, to the skies 
Still seems to bedcon me ! 

For me die lived, for me she sigh’d, 

For me die wish'd to be a bride ; 

For me in life’s sweet mom she ^ed 
On fair Kirkconnd-lee ! 

« 

Where SlrUe-waters gently wind. 

As Hden on my arm redined, 

A rival with a rothlesB mind, • 

Took deadly aim at me : 


[SXVBNTB PbbXOD. 


My love, to disappoint the foc^ 

Bush’d in between me and the Mow; 

And now her corse is lying low 
On fair Kirkconnel-lee ! 

Though Heaven forbids my wrath to swell,' 
I curse the hand by which she fdl — 

The fiend who made my heaven a hell 
And tore my love from me ! 

For if, where all the graces shine — 

Oh ! if on efurth there’s aught divine, 

My Helen ! all these dharms were th^e— > 
They center’d all in thee ! 

Ah ! what avails it that, amain, , 

I clove the assatsin’s head in twain P 
No peace of mind, my Hden daan. 

No resting-place for me : 

I see her spirit in the air— 

I hear the shriek of Wild despair, 

When Murder laid her bosom bare, 

On fair Kirkconnol-lee ! 

Oh ! when I’m sleeping in my grave, 

And o’er my head the rank wc^s wave, 
May He who life and spirit gave 
Unite my love and mo ! 

Then from this world of doubts and sighs. 
My soul on wings of peace shall rise ; 

And, joining Helen in the skies, , 

Forget Kirkconnol-lee ! 

John Mayn^e. — Bom 1761, Died 1836. 

i> 

1607.— TO THE BIVEB NITH. 

Hail, gentle stream ! for over dear 
Thy rudest murmurs to mine oar ! 

Tom from thy i^anks, though for 1 rove. 

The slave of p yo rty and love, 

Ne’er shall thy bard, where’er he be, 

Without a sigh remember thee! 

For there my infant years began, 

And there my happiest minutes ran , 

And there to love and friendship true, 

The blossoms of affection grew. 

Blithe on thy banks, thou sweetest stream 
That ever nursed a poet’s dream ! 

Oft have I in forbidden time 
(If youth could sanctify a crime), 

Wi^ hazel rod and fraudful fly. 

Ensnared thy unsuspecting fry ; 

In pairs have dragg’d them from their den, 
Till, chased by lurking fishermen, 

Away I’ve flown as fleet as wind. 

My lagging followers far behind. 

And when the vain pursuit was o’er, 

Betum’d suooessfnl as before. 

John Mayne, — Bom 1761, Died 1836. 


1608.— MUSTEBING OF THE TRADES TO 
SHOOT FOB THE SILLEB GUN. 

The lift tras dear, the mom serene. 

The sun just gHn^g owse the soehe, . 


j^Vom 1780 to 1868.] 


JENNY DANG THE WBAVEB. 


[Sib a. Boswxtu 


When James M'Noe began again 
To beat to arms, 
the heart o* man and wean 
Wi’ war’s alarms. 

Frae far and near the conntry lads 
(Their joes ahint them on their yads) 
Flock’d in to see the show in squads ; 

And, what was dafter, 

Their pawky mithors and their dads 
Cam trotting after ! 

And mony a beau and belle wore there, 
Doited wi* dozing on a ohair ; 

Fpr lest they’d, sleeping, sf oil their hair, 
Or miss the sight, 

The gowks, like bairns before a fair. 

Sat up a’ night ! 


Wi’ hats as black as ony raven, 

‘Fresh as the rose, tlicir boaiils new shaven. 

And a’ their Sunday’s deeding having 
Sac trim and gay. 

Forth cam oar Trades, some ora saving 
To wair that day. 

Fair fa’ ilk canny, caidgy carl, 

'Wool may ho bruik his now apparel ! 

And never dree the bitter snarl 
». O’ scowling wife ! 

But, blest in pantry, barn, and barrel. 

Bo blithe tlLrough life ! 

Hcoh, sirs ! what crowds cam into toAvn, 

To SCO them mustering up and down ! 

Lassos and lads, sun-bnmt and brown^ 
Women and weans. 

Gentle and semple, mingling, |^wn 
The gladsome sccneA 

At first, forenent ilk Deacon’s hallan, 

His ain brigade was made to fall in ; 

And, while the muster-roll was calling. 

And joybells jowing, 

Het-pints, weel spiced, to keep the saul in. 
Around were flowing ! 


Broil’d kipper, cheese, and bread, and ham, 
Laid the foun^tion for a dram 
O’ whisky, gin frae Botterdam, 

Or eherry brandy ; 

Whilk after, a’ was fish that cam 
To Jock or Sandy : 

O ! wed ken they wha loo their ohapin, 

Drink maks the auldest swack and strapping ; 
Oars Care forget the ills that hapi>en — 

The blate look spruce — 

And even the thowless cock their tappin. 

And craw fu’ ozoose ! 

The muster owre, the dififorent bands 
File off in parties to the sands ; * 

Where, *mid loud laughs and clapping hands, 
Oley’d Qeoi^ Smith 
Beriews them, and thdr line expandi^ 

Along the Nith ! 


But ne’er, for tmifobn oae air,.. 

Was sic a group review’d elsewhere 1 
The short, the taB ; fat folk, and spare | 

Syde coats, and dookit ; 

Wigs, queues, and dubs, and onrly hair } 
Bound hats, and coddt ! 

. As to their guns — ^thae fell engines, 

Borrow’d or begg’d, were of a’ kin^ 

For bloody war, or bad designs, 

Or shooting onshies— 

Lang fowling-pieces, carabines. 

And blunderbusses I 

Moist feck, though oil’d to mak thorn glimmer, 
Hadna been shot for mony a simmer; 

And Fame, the story-tolling kimmor, 

Jocosely hints 

That some o* them had bits o’ timmor 
Instead o’ flints ! 

Some guns, she throeps within her kon. 

Were spiked, to let nao priming bon ; 

And, as in twenty there wore ton 
Worm-eaten stocks, 

Sao, hero and there, a rozit-ond 
Held on their locks ! 

And then, to show what difference stands 
Atwocn the loaders and their bands, 

Swords that, unsheathed since Prestonpans 
Negleotod lay, 

Were furbish’d up, to grace the hands 
O’ chiefs this day ! 

** Ohon ! ” says George, and ga’o a grano, 

“ The age o* chivalry is gano ! ’* 

Syne, having owre and owro again 
The hale survey’d, 

Their route, and a’ things else, mode plain, 
i Ho snuff’d, and said : 

** Now, gentlemen ! now, mind the motion, 
And dinna, this time, mak a botion : 

Shouther your arms \ O 1 ha’d them tosh on, 
And not athraw ! 

Wheel wi’ your loft hands to the ocean, 

And march awa ! ** 

Wi’ that, the dinlin drums rebound, 

Fifes, clarionets, and hautboys sound ! 
Through crowds and crowds, collected round. 
The Corporations 

Trudge aff, while Echo’s self is drown’d 
In acclamations 1 

John Mayne, — Bom 1761, Died 1836. 


i6o9»*"'^ENNY dang* the WEAVEB* 

At Willie’s wedding on the green, • 

The las^s, bonny witches ! 

Were a’ diress’d out in aprons clean, 

And braw white Sunday mutches : 

Auld Maggienade the lads tak* tent, 

Buis Jock would not believe her ; 
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itm A; BoimaLi..] 


mmSTTB BAWBEE. 


But soon the fool his folly kent, 

For Jenny dang the weaver. 

And Jenny dang» Jenny dang, 

Jenny dang the weaver ; 

But soon the fool his folly kent, 

For Jenny dang the weaver. 

At ilka country .dance or reel, 

Wi’ her he would be bobbing ; 

When she sat down, he sat down. 

And to her would be gabbing ; 

Where’er she gaed, baith butt and ben. 

The ooof would never leave her ; 

Aye keokling Hke a clocking hen, 

But Jenny dang the weaver 
Jenny dang, Ac. 

Quo* he, My lass, to speak my mind, 

I troth I needna swither ; 

You’ve bonny een, and if you’re kind, 

I’ll never seek anithor : 

He humm’d and haw’d, the lass cried, Pengh, 
And bade the ooof not deavo her ; 

Syne snapt her fingers, lap and leugh. 

And d^g the silly weaver. 

And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 

Jenny ^ng the weaver-; 

Syne snapt her fingers, lap and leugh, 
And dang the silly weaver. 

Sir A, Boswell, — Bom 1775, Died 1822. 


i6io.— JENNY’S BAWBEE. 

I met four chaps yon birks amang, 

Wi' hingin' lugs, and faces lang; 

I spoor’d at neibour Bauldy Strang, 

Wha’s thae 1 see ? 

Quo’ he, ilk cream-faced, pawky ohiel, 
Thought himsol* cunnin’ as the de’il, 

And here they cam, awa to steal 
Jenny’s bawbee. 

The first, a captain till his trade, 

Wi’ skull ill lined, and back well clad. 
March’d round the bam, and by the shed, 
And pappit on his knee. 

Quo’ he, My goddess, nymph, and queen, 
Your beauty ’s daszled baith my een ; ” 

But de’U a beauiy he had aeon 
But— Jenny’s bawbee. 

A lawyer neist, wi’ bletherin’ gab, 

Wha speeches wove like ony wab. 

In ilk ane’s com aye took a dab. 

And a* for a fee t 

Accounts he had through a’ the tovm, 

And tradesmen’s tongues nao mair could 
drown; 

Baith now he thought to dout his gown 
Wi’ Jenny’s bawbee. ^ 
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A Norland laird neist trotted up, 

Wi’ bawsen’d naig and siller whup, 

Cried, ** There’s my beast, lad, hand the gmp. 
Or tie’t till a tree. 

What’s gowd to me P — ^I’ve walth o* Ian’ ; 
Bestow on ane o’ worth your han’ ; ” 

He thought to pay what he was awn 
Wi’ Jenny’s bawbee. 

A’ spruce frae b'an’boxes and tubs, 

A Thing cam neist (but life has rubs), 

Foul were the roads, and fou’ the dubs, 

-Ah ! waes me I 

A’ clatty, squintin^ through a glass, 

He gim’d, “ I* faith a bonnie lass 1 ” 

He thought to win, wi* front o’ brass, 

Jenny’s bawbee. 

She bade the laird gang comb his wig. 

The Bodger not to strut sae big, 

The lawyer not to be a prig, 

The fool cried, “ Tehee, 

I kent that I could never fail ! ” 

She prined the dish-clout his tail, 

And cool'd him wi’ a water-pail, 

And kept her bawbee. 

Sir A, Boswell,— Bwn 1775, Died 18^. 


l6li.— GOOB NIGHT, AND JOY BE 
WI* YE A’. 

Good night, and joy be wi’ yo a’ ; 

Your harmlM mirth has charm’d my heart ; 
May life's fell wlasts out owre ye blaw ! 

In sorrow may ye never part ! 

My spirit lives, but strength is gone ; 

The mounta^-fires now blaze in vain ; 
Bemember, sons, the deeds I’ve done. 

And in your deeds I’ll live again ! 

When on yon muir our gallant clan 
Frae boasting foes their banners tore, 

Wha show’d himself a better man, 

Or fiercer waved the red claymore P 
But when in peace — ^then mark mo there— 
When through the glen the wanderer came,' 
I gave him of our lor^y fare, 

I gave him here a welcome hame. 

The auld wiU speak, the young maun hear ; 

But oantie, but be good and leal ; 

Your ain ills aye hae heart to bear, 

Anither’s aye hae heart to fe^ 

So, ere I set, I’ll see you shine, 
rU see you triumph ere I fa* ; 

My parting bmth shall boast you mine— 
Good night, and joy be wi* you a\ 

Sir A. BostceU.— Bom 1775, Died 1822. 
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1612.— WHEN THE XtE COMES HAME. 

Come all ye jolly slieplierda 
That whistle through the glen» 

1*11 tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken ; 

What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongrue o* man can xuune ? 
’Tis to woo a bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the kye comes home. 

When the kye comes hame, 
’Tween the gloamin and the mirk. 
When the kyo comes hame. 

*Ti8 not beneath the dbronet, 

Nor canopy of state, 

’Tis not on couch of Tolvot, 

Nor arbour of the great-^ 

’Tis beneath the spreading birk. 

In the glen without the name, 

Wi* a bonnie, bonnie lassie. 

When the kye comes hame. 

There the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he lo*ea to see, 

And on the topmost bough, 

O, a happy bird is he ! 

Then he pours his molting ditty, 

Aci love is a* the theme, 

And he’ll woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the blewart bears a pearl, 

And the daisy turns a pea. 

And the bonnie luokon gowan 
Has fauldit up her ee. 

Then the lavrock frao the blue lift, 
Draps down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes Imme. 

See yonder pawky shepherd 
That lingers on the hill— • 

His yowos are in the fauld, 

And his lambs are lying still ; 

Yet ho downa gang to bed, 

For his heart is in a flame 
To meet his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the little wee bit heart 
Rises high in the breast, 

And the little wee bit stain 
Rises red in the east, 

O there’s a joy sae dear, 

That the heart can hardly frame, 

Wi* a bonnie, bonnie lassie. 

When the kye comes hame. 

Then since all nature joins 
In this love without alloy, 

O, wha wad prove a traitor 
To nature’s dearest joy ? 

Or wha wad dheose a crown, 

Wi’ its perils and its fame, 

.And miss his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 


When the kye oomss Iiame, 

When the kye oomea hame, 
’Tween the gloamin and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame. 

James 1772, Died 1835. 


1613.— THE SKYLARK. 

Bird of the wildomess, 

Blithesome and oumborless. 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea S 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-plaoe — 

O to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud. 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ; 
Whore, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art then journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy lovo is on earth. 

O’er foil and fountain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloutUot dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musioal cherub, soar, singing, away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bod of lovo be ! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

O to abide in the desert with thoo ! 

James Hogg. — Bom 1772, Died 1835. 


• 1614.— THE MOON WAS A- WANING. 

The moon was a-waning, 

The tempest was over ; 

Fair was the maiden, 

And fond was the lover ; 

But the snow was so deep 
That his heart it grew weary ; 

And ho sunk down to sleep, 

In the moorland so dreary. 

Soft was the bod 

She had made for her lover, 

White wore the sheets 
And embroider’d the cover ; 

But his sheets are more white. 

And his canopy grander ; 

And sounder ho sloeim 

Where the hill-foxes wander. 

Alas, pretty maiden, 

What sorrows attend you ! 

I see yon sit shivering, 
f7ith lights at your window; 

But long may you wait 
Ere your arina shall enclose him ; 

For ariU, stiU he Ues, 

With a wreath on TaSm bosom ! 

73 * 
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How painful tha task 

The sad tidings to tell you ! 

An orphan you were 
Ere this misexy befell you ; 

And far in yon n^d, 

Where the dead-tapers hover. 

So oold, oold and wan, 

lies the corpse of your lover t 

James Hogg, — Bom 1772, Died 1835. 


1615.— KILMENY. 

Bonny Kilmeny gaod up the glen ; 

But it wasnato meet Buneira's men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure oould be. 

It was only to hoar the Yorlin sing, 

And pu' the cross-flower round the spring — 
The scarlet hypp, and the hind berry, 

And the nut t!l^t hung frae the hazel-tree ; 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her minny look o'er the wa*, 
And lang may she seek i* the groon-wood 
shaw ; 

Lang the laird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, long greet or Kilmeny come hame. 

When many a day had come and fled, 

When grief grew calm, and hope was dead, 
When mass for KUmony’s soul had been sung, 
When the bedes-man had prayM, and the doad- 
boU rung, 

Late, late in a gloamin, when all was still, 
When the fringe was red on tlio wostlin hih, 
The wood was sore, the moon i* the wane. 

The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain — 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane — 
When the ingle low’d with an oiry lomo, 

Late, late in the gloamin Kilmeny came hame ! 

Kilmeny, Kilmeny, whore have you boon P 
Lang hao we sought both holt and den — 

By linn, by ford, and green-wood tree ; 

Yet you are halesome and fair to see. 

Whore got you that joup o’ tho lily sheen ? 
That bonny snood of the birk sae green P 
And these roses, tho fairest that over was 
seonP 

Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been P ” 

Kilmeny look’d up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face : 

As still was her look, and as still was her e’e, 
As the stillness that lay on the emerant lea, 
Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she oould not 
declare ; 

Kilmeny had been where the cook never crew. 
Where the rain never fdl, and the wind never 
blew ; ^ 

But it seem’d as the harp of the sky had 

And the airs of heaven played round her 
tongue^ f 
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When she spake of tho lovely forms she had 
seen, 

And a land where sin had never been — 

A land of love, and a land of light, 

Withouten sun, or moon, or night ; 

Where the river swa’d a living stream. 

And the light a pure celestial beam : 

The land of vision it would seem, 

A still, an everlasting dream. 

In yon greo^-wood there is a walk. 

And in that waik there is a wone. 

And in that wene there is a maike, 

That neither has flesh, blood, nor bane ; 

And down in yon green- wood he walks his 
lanel « 

In that green wene, Kilmeny lay, 

Her bosom happ’d wi* tho flowerets gay ; 

But the air was soft, and tho silence deep, 
And bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep ; 

She kenn’d nae mair, nor open’d her e’e, 

Till waked by tho hymns of a far countryo. 

She ’waken’d on a couch of the silk sae slim, 
All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s rim 
And lovely beings around were rife, 

Who erst had travell’d mortal life ; 

And aye they smiled, and ’gan to spoor : 

** What spirit has brought this mortal here t ” 

I to 

d “ Lang have I journey’d tho world wide,’^ 

1 A meek and reverend fere replied ; 

I ‘‘ Baith night and day I have watch’d tho fair 
I Eidont a thousand years and* mair. 

I Yes, I have watch’d o’er ilk degree, 

‘ Wherever blooms femenityo ; 

I But sinless virgin, free of stain. 

In mind and body, fand I nano. 

Never, since tho banquet of time, 

Found I a virgin in her prime. 

Till late this bonny maiden I saw, 

As spotless as the morning snaw. 

Full twenty years she has lived as free 
As tho spirits that sojourn in this countrye. 

I have brought her away frae the snares of 
men. 

That sin or death she may never ken.” . 

They clasp’d her waist and her hands sae fair; 
’They kiss’d her cheek, and they kerned her 
hair ; 

And round came many a blooming fere, 
Saying, “ Bonny Kilmeny, ye’re welcome here; 
Women are freed of the littand scorn ; 

O, blest be the day Kilmeny was bom ! 

Now ^idl the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken, what a woman may be I 
Many a lang year in sorrow and pain. 

Many a lang year through the world we’ve 
gone, 

Commission’d to watch fair womankind, 

For it’s they who nurice the immortal mind. 
We h&ve watch'd their steps as the dawning 
shone, 

And deep in the gieen*wopd walks alone; 

By lily'oower and silken bed 

The viewless tears have o^er them died ; 
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Have Bootho J their ardent minds to sleep, 

Or left tiio coach of love to weep. 

We have seen ! we have seen ! but the time 
must come, 

And the angels will weep at the day of doom ! 

O, would the fairest of' mortal kind 
Aye keep the holy truths in mind, 

That kindred spirits their motions see. 

Who watch their ways with anxious e’e^ 

And grieve for the guilt of humanitye ! 

O, sweet to heaven the maiden's prayer, . 

And the sigh that heaves a bosom sao fair ! 
And dear to heaven the words of truth 
' And the praise of virtue &ae beauty’s mouth t 
And dear to the viewless forms of air. 

The minds that kytho as the body fair ! 

O, bonny Kilmony ! free frao stain, 

If ever you seek the world again — 

That world of sin, of sorrow and fear — 

O, tell of the. joys that are waiting here ; 

And tell of the signs you shall shortly see ; 

Of the times that are now, and the times that 
shall bo.” — 

They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away. 

And she walk'd in the light of a sunless day ; 
The sky was a dome of crystal bright, 

The fountain of vision, and fountain of light ; 
The emerald fields were of dazzling glow, 

And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid. 
That her youth and beauty never might fade ; 
And they smUed on heaven, when they saw her 
lie* 

In the stream of life that wander'd by. 

And she heard a song — she hoard it sung. 

She keun’d not where ; bub sae sweetly it rung, 
It fell on her oar like a dream of the mQ;^^! — 

“ O I blest bo the day Kilmeny was bom » 
Now shall the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken, what a woman may bo ! 

The sun that shines on the world sao bright, 
A borrow’d gleid frae the fountain of light ; 
And the moon that sleeks the sky sae dun, 
Like a gouden bow, or a beamless sun — 

Shall wear away, and bo soon nao mair ; 

And the angels shall miss them, travelling the 
air. 

But lang, long after baith night and day. 
When the sun and the world have died away, 
When the ainnor has gane to his woesome 
doom, 

Kilmeny shall smile in eternal bloom 1 ” — 

They bore her away, she wist not how, ^ 
For she felt not arm nor rest below ; 

But 80 swift they warn'd her through the 
light, 

’Twas like the motion of sound or sight ; 

They seem'd to split the gales of air. 

And yet nor gale nor breeze was therp. 
Unnumber'd groves below them grow ; . 

They came, they past, and backward flouv 
Like floods of blossoms gliding on, ^ 

In moment seen, in moment gone. 
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O, never vales to mortal view 
Appear'd like those o'er which they flew 
That land to human spirits given. 

The lowermost vales of the storied heaven ; 
From whence they can view the world below, 
And heaven's blue gates with sapphires glow— 
More glory yot unmeet to know. 

They bore her far to a mountain green, 

To see what mortal never had seen ; 

And they seated her high oii a purple sward. 
And bade her hood what aho saw and heard, 
And- note the changes the spirits wrought ; 
For now she lived in the land of thought. 

She look'd, and she saw nor sun nor skies, 

But a crystal dome of a thousand dyes ; 

She look'd, and she saw nao land aright, 

But an endless whirl of glory and light ; 

And radiant beings wont and came, 

Far swifter than wind, or the linked flame ; 
She hid her cen frao the dazzling view ; 

She look'd again, and tlio sceno wtCs now. 

She saw a sun on a summer sky. 

And clouds of amber sailing by ; 

A lovely land beneath her lay, 

And that land had glons and mountains gray ; 
And that land had valloys and hoary piles, 
And marl^d seas, and a thousand isles ; 

Its fields wore speckled, its forests green, 

And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen, 
Like magic mirrors, where slumboring lay 
Tho sun and the sky and the cloudlet gray, 
Which heaved and trembled, and gently swung; 
On every shore they seem'd to be hung ; 

For there they wore soqu on their downward 
plain 

A thousand times and a thousand again ; 

In winding lake and placid firth — 

Little peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth. 

Kilmeny sigh'd and seem'd to grieve, 

For she found her heart to that land did cleave ; 
She saw tho corn wave on tho vale ; 

She saw tho door run down tho dale ; 

Sho saw the plaid and the broad claymore, 
And the brows that the badge of freedom bore ; 
And she thought sho htid seen tho land before. 

She saw a lady sit on a throne, 

Tho fairest that ever the sun shone on ! 

A lion lick'd her hand of milk, 

And she held him in a loish of silk, 

And a loifu* maiden stood at her knee, . 

With a silver wand and melting o'e — 

Her sovereign shield, till Love stole in, 

And poison'd all tho fount within. 

Then a gruff, untoward bedes-man came. 
And hundit the lion on his dame ; 

And the guardian maid wi' tho dauntless e'e. 
She dropp'd a tear and left her knee ; 

And she saw till the queen frae the lion fled. 
Till the bonniest flower of the world lay dead; 
A coffin was set on a distant plain, 

And she saw the red blood fall Eke rain. 

Then bonny Kilmeny'a heart grew aair. 

And die turn'd away* and oould look nae mair 
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Then the gruff, grim carle gim^ amain, 

Axid they trampled him down— but he rose 
again; 

And he baited the lion to deeds of weir, 

Till he lapp’d the blood to the kingdom dear : 
And, weening hia head was danger-preef 
‘When crown’d with the rose and olover leaf, 

He growl’d at the carle, and chased him away 
To feed wi’ the deer on the mountain gray. 

He growl’d at the carle, and he geok’d. at 
Heayen ; 

Bnt his mark was set, and his arles given. 
Eilmony a while her oen withdrew ; 

She look’d again, and the scene was new. 

She saw below her, fair unfurl’d, 

One half of all the glowing world, 

Where oceans roll’d and rivers ran, 

To bound the aims of sinful man. 

9he saw a people floroe and fell. 

Burst frae their bounds like fiends of hell ; 
There lilies grew, and the eagle fiew ; 

And she horkM on her ravening crew, 

Till the cities and towers were wrapt in a blaze. 
And the thunder it roar’d o’er the lands and 
the seas. 

The widows they wail’d, and the red blood ran. 
And she threat^’d an end to the race of man ; 
She never lened, nor stood in awe, 

TiU caught by the lion’s deadly paw 
Oh I then the eagle svrink’d for life, 

And broinzell’d up a mortal strife ; 

But flew she north, or flow she south, 

She met wi’ the growl of the lion’s mouth. 

With a mooted wing and waofu’ maen, 

The eagle sought her eiry agoiu ; 

But long may she cower in her bloody nos., 
And long, lang sleek her wounded breast. 
Before she sey another flight, 

To play wi’ the norland lion’s might. 

But to sing the sights Kilmeny saw. 

So far surpassing Nature’s law, 

The singer ’a voice wad sink away. 

And the string of his harp wad cease to play. 
But she saw &1 the sorrows of man were by. 
And aU was love and harmony ; 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly away, 

Idke the flakes of snaw on a winter’s ^y . 

Then Kilmeny begg’d again to see 
The friends she had left in her own oountrye, 
To tell of the place where she had been. 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen ; 
To warn the living maidens fair, 

The loved of Heaven, the spirits* care, 

That all whose minds xmmeled remain 
' Shall bloom in beauty when Time is gone. 

With distant musio, soft and deep, 

They lull’d Kilmeny sound asleep ; 

And when she awaken’d, she lay her Jane, 

All happ’d with flowers in t^ green»wood 
wene. 

When seven long years had oome and fled ; 
When grief was calm, and hope was deed ^ 


When scarce was remember’d Kilmeny ’s name. 
Late, late in a gloamin, Kilmeny came hame ! 
And O, her beauty was fair to see, 

Bnt still and stea^ast vrfiA her e’e ! 

Such beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there; 

And the soft desire of maidens’ een, 

In that mild face could never be seen. 

Her Boymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower; 
And her voice like the distant melodye 
That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to raike the lonely glen, 

And keep^ afar frae the haunts of men ; 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing. 

To suck the flowers and drink the spring. 

But wherever her peaceful form appear’d, 

The wild beasts of the hills were cheer’d ; 

The wolf play’d blithely round the fi^d. 

The lordly bison low’d and kne^’d ; 

The dun deer woo’d with manner bland. 

And cower’d anoath her lily hand. 

And when at even the woodlands rung, 

When hymns of other worlds she sung * 

In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

Oh, then the glen was all in motion ! 
llie wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their bughts and faulds the tame, 
And goved around, charm’d and amazed ; 

Even the dull oattle croon’d and gazed, • 
And murmur’d and look’d with anxious pain. 
For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throstle-co^, 

The oorby loft her houf in the rock ; 

The blackbird alang wi’ the eagle fiew ; 

The hind came tripping o’er the dew ; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began ; 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran; 
The hawk and the hem attour them hung, 
And the merl and the mavis forhooy’d their 
young ; 

And all in a x>eaoofal ring were hurl’d : 

It was like an eve in a sinless world I 

When a month and day had come and gone, 
Kilmeny sought the green-wood wone ; 

There laid her down on the leaves sao green, 
And Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen. 
But oh, the words that fell from her mouth 
•i Were words of wonder, and words of truth ! 
But all the land were in fear and dread. 

For they konn’d xui whether .she was living or 
dead. 

It wosna her hame, and she conldna. remain; 
She left this world of sorrow and pain. 

And return’d to the land of thought ag^. 

James Hogg, — Bom 1772, Died 1885. 


i6i6.— TO THE COMET OF 1811. 

« 

How lov^ is this wilder’d soene. 

As twilight from her vaults w blue 
Steals o’er Yarrow’s mofuatsibs green, 
Tc sl^ embaliik^d in ssldtii^t daw I 
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All hail, ye hilla, whose towering height, 
like shadows, scoops the yielding sky I 
And thou, mysterious guest of night, 

Dread traT^er of immensity 1 

Stranger of heaven ! I bid thee hail ! 

Shi^ from the pall of glory riven, 

That flashest in celestial gale, 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven ! 

Art thou the flag of woe and death, 

From angel’s ensignrstaff unfurl’d P 
Art thou the standa^ of his wrath 
Waved o’er a sordid sinful world P 

No, from that pure pellucid beam, 

lhat erst o’er plains 1>f Bethlehem shone, 
No latent evil wo can deem, 

Bright herald of the eternal throne ! 

Whate’er portends thy front of fire, 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pale — 

Or peace to man, or judgments dire. 
Stranger of heaven, 1 bid thee hail ! 

Where hast thou roam'd these thousand 
years P 

Why sought those polar paths again, 
From wilderness of glowing spheres. 

To fling thy vesture o'er the wain P 

And wiien thou scolest the Milky Way, 

And vanishest from human view, 

A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray 
T’*.rough wilds of yon empyreal blue I 

. Oh ! on thy rapid prow to glide ! 

To sail the boundless skies with thee, 

And plough the twinkling stars aside, 
lake foam-bells on a tranquil sea ! 

To brush the embers from the sun, 

The icicles from off the polo ; 

Then far to other systems run, 

Where other moons and planets roll I 

Stranger of heaven ! O lot thine eye 
SmUo on a rapt enthusiast's dream ; 
Eccentric as thy course on high, 

And airy as thine ambient beam I 

And long, long may thy silver ray 
Our northern arch at eve adorn ; 

Then, wheeling to the oast away, 
light the gray portals of the morn I 

James Hogg. — Bom 1772, Died 1835. 


1617.— HAME, HAME, HAME. 

Hame, home, home, hamo fain wad 1 be, 

O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! 
When the flower is i’ the bud, and the leaf is 
on the tree. 

The larks shall sing me hamo iif my ain 
countrie; 

• Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 

O hame, hame, ham, to my ain cd^trie I 
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The green leaf o’ loyalty ’a begun for to faV 

The bonnie white rose it is withering an* A* $ 

But rU water’t wi* the blude of usnzpmg 
tyrannie. 

An’ green it will grow in my ain countrie. 

Hame, hamo, hame, hazUo f^ wad I be, 

O hamo, hame, hame, to my ain countrie I 

O there’s naught frae ruin my ccmntfy can 
save, 

But the keys o’ kind heaven to open the 
grave. 

That a’ the noble martyrs wha died for 
loyaltie, 

May rise again and flght for their ain countrie. 

Hame, home, hame, hame fain wad I be, 

O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! 

The great are now gone, a’ wha ventured to 
save. 

The now grass is springing on the tap o’ their 
grave; 

But the sun through the mirk blinks blithe in 
my e’e. 

I’ll shine on ye yet in yero ain countrie.” 

Hame, hame, hamo, hamo fain wad 1 be, 

Hamo, hamo, hame, to my ain countrie t 

Allan CunnwgJiam. — Bom 1784, Died 1842. 


X6i8.— MY NANIE O. 

Bed rows tho Nith ’tween bank and brae. 
Mirk is tho night and rainie O, 

Though heaven and earth should mix in storm, 
I’ll gang and see my Nanie O ; 

My Nonio O, my Nanie O ; 

My kind and winsomo Nanio O, 

Sho holds my heart in lovo’s dear bonds, 

And none con do't but Nanio O. 

In preaching time boo mook she stands, 

Soe saintly and sae bonnie O, 

I cannot got ao glimpso of gmee, 

For thieving looks at Nanie O ; 

My Nanio O, my Nanio O ; 

Tho world’s in love with Nanie O ; 

That heart is hardly worth the wear 
That wodna love my Nanie O. 

My breast con scarce contain my heart. 

When dancing she moves flnely O ; 

I guess what heaven is by her eyes. 

They sparkle sae divinely O ; 

My Nanie O, my Nanie O ; 

The flower o* Nithsdale *s Nanio O ; 

Love looks frae ’neath her long brown hair> 
And says, I dwell with Nanie O. . 

Tell not, thou star at gray daylight. 

O'er Tinwald-top so bonnie O, 

My footeteps ’rnang the morning dew 
When coming frae my Nanie O; 

My Nanie O, my Nanie *0 ; 

Nane kdh o* me and Nurie O ; 



■< 

A. CvmmroHAKj THE YOUNG' MAXWE1UL * [Sxtxrth riBiOD.— 


The Btara and moon may tell*t aboon, 

They winna wrang my Name 0 1 

Allan Cunmngham,-^Bom 1784, Died 1842. 


1619.— THE YOUNG MAXWELL. 

** Where gang ye, thou silly auld carlo ? 

And what do yo carry there ? ** 

** I’m gaun to the hill-side/ thou sodger gentle- 
man, 

To shift my sheep their lair.” 

Ae stride or twa took the silly auld carlo, 

An* a glide lang stride took he : 

“ I trow thou to be a feck auld carle. 

Will yo shaw the way to mo ? ” 

And he has gano wi* the silly auld carle, 
Adown by the greenwood side ; 

“ light down and gang, thou sodger gentleman, 
For hero ye canna ride.” 

He drew the reins o’ his bonnio gray steed, 
.An* lightly down he sprang ; 

Of the comeliost scarlet was his weir coat, 
Whare the gowden tassels hang. 

He has thrown off his plaid, the isilly auld 
carlo, 

An* his bonnet frao ’boon his broo ; 

An* wha was it but the young Maxwell ! 

An* his gudo brown sword drew ho I 

Thou kill’d my father, thou vile Southron 
An* yo kill’d my brethren three ! 

Whilk brake the heart o’ my ao sister, 

I loved as the light o’ my o’o ! 

Draw out yero sword, thou vile Southron ! 

Hed wat wi’ blade o* my kin ! 

That sword it crapp’d the bonniest flower 
E’er lifted its head to the sun I 

There’s ae sad stroke for my dear old father ! 

There’s twa for my brethren throe I 
An’ there’s ane to thy heart for my oo sister, 
Wham I loved as the light o’ my ce.” 

4flan Cunningham. — Born 1784, Died 1842. 


1620.— FRAGMENT. 

OAne were but the winter-cauld. 

And gone were but the snaw, 

I could sleep in the wild woods. 
Where primroses blaw. 

Cauld’s the snaw at my head, 

And oauld at my fe^ ' 

And the finger o’ death's at my een. 
Closing them to sleep, ^ 


Let none tell my father. 

Or my mither sae dear. 

I’ll meet them baith in heaven 
At the spring o’ the year. 

Allan Cunningham, — Bom 1784 Died 1842. 


1621.— SHE’S GANE TO DWELL IN 
HEAVEN. 

She’s gano to dwall in heaven, my lassie. 

She’s gone to dwall in heaven : 

Ye’re owre pure, quci! the voice o’ God, 

For dwalling out o’ heaven ! 

0 what’ll she do in heaven, my lassie ? 

0 what’ll she do in heaven P 

She’ll mix her ain thoughts ivi’ angels’ songs. 
An’ make thorn malr meet for heaven. 

She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 

She was beloved by a’ ; 

But an angel fell in love wi* her, 

An’ took her frao us a’. 

Low there thou lies, my lassie, 

Low there thou lies ; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird. 

Nor frao it will arise ! 

Fu’ soon I’ll follow thee, my lassie, 

Fu’ soon I’ll follow thoo ; 

Thou loft mo nought to covet ahin*. 

But took gudoness sel’ wi’ thee. 

1 look’d on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 

1 look’d on thy death-cold face ; 

Thou seem’d a lUy new cut i’ the bud, 

An’ fading in its place. 

I look’d on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 

I look’d on thy death-shut eye ; 

An’ a lovelier light in the brow of heaven 
Fell time shall ne’er destroy. 

Thy lips were ruddy and calm, my lassie. 

Thy lips were ruddy and calm ; 

But gano was the holy breath o’ heaven 
To sing the evening psalm. 

There’s naught but dust now mine, lassie. 
There’s naught but dust now mine ; 

My sanl ’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave. 

An’ why should I stay behin* ! 

Allan Cunningham. — Born 1784, Died 1842* 


1622.— THE POET’S BBIDAL-DAY SONG. 

Oh ! my love ’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they nm ; 

Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor momenta between sighs and tears-— 

Nor nights of thought, nor da^ of pain, 

Nor dvMml of glory dxeam*d in yMa— 


o 


I Fr^m 1780 to 1880.] THE TOWN CHILD AND CfODNTBT CHILD. [A. CttNNINOHAK. 


Nor mirth, nor swoetoat soncr which flows 
To sober joys and softeu woos. 

Can make my heart or fancy floe 
OnO moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 

Even while I muse, 1 see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit--* 

Eair, gentle as when first I suod, 

Ye seem, but of sedator mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thoe 
As when, beneath Arbigland tree. 

We stay'd and woo'd, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an honr too soon ; 

Or linger'd 'mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words wore few. 

Though I see smiling at t^iy feet 
Five sons and ae fair daughter sweet ; 

And time, and care, and birth-time woes 
Have dimm'd thine oyo, and touch’d thy rose ; 
To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 
All tluit charms mo of tale or song ; 

When words come down like dews tinsonght. 
With gleams of deep enthusiast thought, 

And fancy in her heaven flics free — 

They come, my love, they come from the 

Oh, when more thought we gave of old 
To silver than some give to gold ; 

'Twas sweet to sit and ponder o’er 
What thi« gs should dock our humble bower ! 
'Twas sweet to pull in hope with thoo 
The golden fruit from Fortune's tree ; 

And 8w/}otor still to choose and twine 
A garland for these locks of thine — 

A song-wreath which may grace my Joan, 
While rivers flow and woods are green. 

At times there come, os come there ought, 
Grave moments of sodatcr thought — 

When Fortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light ; 

And Hope, that decks the peasant's bower, 
Shines like the rainbow through the shower, 
Oh, then 1 see, while seated nigh, 

A mother's heart shine in thine e^'e ; 

And proud resolve and purpose meek 
Speak of thee more than words can speak : 

1 think the wedded wife of mine 
The best of all that’s not divine. 

AJIoai Cimningham. — Bom 1784, Died 1842. 


1623.— A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING 
SEA. 

A wot sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that foll6ws fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gaUant mast ; 

And bends the gaUaut mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves* 

Old England on the lee. 

Oh far n soft and gentle wind I 
I hesffd a fair one eiy $ 


But give to me the snoring breeze. 

And white waves heaving high ; 

And white waves heaving high, my boys. 
The good ship tight and free^ 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men ore we. 

There’s tempest in yon horn^d moon, 

And lightning in you cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners, 

The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

Tho lightuiug flashing free — 

While tho hollow oak our polaoo is, 

Our licritago tho sea. 

Allan Cunnhujhant. — Born 178 1, Died 1842. 


i624.-.TnE TOWN CHILD AND 
COUNTRY CHILD. 

Child of tho Country I free as air 
Art thou, and as tho sunsliino fair ; 

Born like tho lily, where tho dew 
Lies odorous when ilio day Is now ; 

Fed 'mid the May-flowers like tho boo, 

Nursed to sweet music on tho knee, 

Lull’d in tho breast to that sweet tune 
Which winds make 'mong the woo<ls of Juno ; 
I sing of thee : — ‘tis sweet to sing 
Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 

Child of the Town I for thee I sigh ; 

A gilded roof 'a thy golden sky, 

A carpet is thy daisied sod, 

A narrow street thy boundless wood. 

Thy rushing doer *s tho clattering tramp 
Of watchmen, thy best light 's a lainj), — 
Through smoko, and not through trollised 
vinos 

And blooming trees, thy sunbeam shines; 

I sing of thco in siuincss ; whore 
Else is wreck wrought in* auglit so fair P 

Child of tho Country ! thy small feet 
Tread on strawberries rod and sweet : 

With thco I wander forth to see 
The flowers which most delight the bee ; 

Tho bush o’er which the throstle sung 
In April while she nursed her young ; 

The dew beneath tho sloe-thorn, where 
She bred her twins the timorous hare ; 

The knoll, wrought o'er with wild blue-bells, 
Whore brown bees build their balmy cells, 
Tho greenwood stream, the shady pool, 

Where trouts leap when the day is cool ; 

The shilfa's nest that seems to bo 
A portion of the sheltering tree, 

And other marvels which my verse 
Can find no language to reheariw. 

CSiild of tie Town ! for thee, alas I 
Glad Nature spreads nor flowers nor gnuBs; 
Birds build nests, nor in the sun 
U|ad streams oome singing ae th^ run t 


A. CuNimroHAM.] 


THOU HAST VOW’D. 


A Maypole is thy bloaaom’d tree ; 

A beetle is thy murtnttringr bee ; 

Thy bird is caged, thy dore ia where 
The poTilterer dwelle, beside the harev 
Thy fruit is pluok'd, and by the pound 
Hawk’d, Glamorous, o’er the city round : 

No roses, twin*bom on the stalk, 

Perfume thee in thy evening walk ; 

No Yoioe of birds,— but to tiliee comes 
The mingled din of cars and drums, 

And startling cries, such as ore rife 
When wine and wassail waken strife. 

Child of the Country ! on tho lawn 
I see thee like the bounding fawn, 

Blithe as the bird which tries its wing 
The first time on the wings of Spring ; 

Bright as tho sun when from the cloud 
He comes as cocks are crowing loud ; 

Now running, shouting, ’mid sunbeams. 

Now groping trouts in lucid streams. 

Now spinning like a mill-wheel round. 

Now hunting Echo’s empty sound, 

Now climbing up some old tall tree — 

For climbing’s sake — ’Tis sweet to thee 
To sit where birds can sit alone. 

Or share with thee thy venturous throne. 

Child of the Town and bustling street. 

What woes and snares await thy feet ! 

Thy paths are paved for five long mUoa, 

Thy groves and hills are peaks and tHoa ; 

Thy fragrant air is yon thick smoke, 

Which shrouds thee like a mourning cloak ; 
And thou art cabin’d and confined. 

At once from sun, and dew, and wind, 

Or sot thy tottering feet but on 
Thy lengthen’d walks of slippery stone. 

Tho coalman there oarcoring reels, 

With goaded steeds and maddening wheels ; 
And Commerce pours each prosing son 
In pelfs pursuit, and holloos ** Kuu ! ” 

WhUo flush’d with wine, and stung at play, 
Mon rush from darkness into day. 

Tho stroom *s too strong for thy small bark ; 
There nought can sail, save what ia stork. 

Fly from tho town, sweet child ! for health 
Is happiness, and strength, and wealth. 

There is a lesson in each flower ; 

A stoxy in each stream and bower ; 

On every herb o’er which you tread 
Are written words whioh, rightly read, 

Will lead you, from earth’s fragrant sod, 

To hope and holiness, and God. 

Allan Cunningham,— Barti 1784, JXed 1842. 


[SXVBNTB PSIBIOD* — 


And 1 have sworn by my faith, my Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart o’ thine, 

By all the stars sown thick o’er heaven, 

That thon shalt aye be ! 

Then foul fa’ the hands wad loose sic bands. 
And the heart wad port sic love ; 

Bnt there’s nae hand can loose tho band. 

But the finger of Him above. 

*1110’ the wee, woo cot maun be my bield, 

An’ my clothing e’er so mean, 

I should lap up rich in the fanlds of love, 
Heaven’s ormfu* o’ my Jeon. 

Her white arm wad be a pillow to me. 

For softer thanithe down ; 

And Love wad winnow o’er us, his kind, ki nd 
wings, 

And sweetly we’d sleep, an’ soun’. 

Come here to thou lass whom 1 love. 

Come here and kneel wi’ me ; 

The mom is full of the prosonco of God, 

And I canna pray but thee. 

Tho mom- wind is sweet amang the new flowers: 

The woo birds sing soft on tho tree. 

Our gudeman sits in the bonnie sunshine 
And a blithe auld bodie is he. 

The Beuk maun bo ta’on whan ho comes home, 
Wi’ the holy psalmodio ; ,, 

And I will speak of thee whan I pray, 

And thou maun speak of me. 

Allan Cunningham. — Bom 1784, IHe^l 1842. 


1626.--GENTLB HUGH HEKEIES. 

Go seek in the wild glen 

Whore streamlets are falling ! 

Go seek on the lone hill 
Where curlews ore oalling ! 

Go seek when the clear stara 
Shine down without number, 

For there shall ye find him. 

My tme love, in slumber. 

They sought in the wild glen — 

I^e glen was forsaken ; 

They sought on the mountain, 

'Mang long lady-braoken ; 

And sore, sore they hunted, 

My tme love to find him. 

With the strong bands of iron 
To fetter and bind him. 

Yon green^hill I’ll give thee, 

Where the f aleon is flying, 

To show me the den where 
This bold traitor’s lying ; 

O make mo of Nithsdale’s 
Fair princedom the hemeseo-** 

Is that worth one snile of 
My gentle Hugh Henies F 

The whits Imead, the sweat mUu 
Aid ripe Mta I fosttidlMm, 


1625.— THOU HAST VOW’D BY THY 
FAITH, MY JEANIE. 

TImu hast vow’d by thy faith, my Jbanie, 
By that pretty white hairi o’ thine. 
And by bB the lowing stars in he^en, 

Tlmt thon wad aye be nrinei 

I : 
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THE HEBOINE OF AN3TBB FAIB. 


[Shtonth Pemod,- 


Streams the red graudery of flags in air. 

All to salute and graoe the mom of Anster 
Fair. 

William Tennant — Bom 1785, Died 1646. 


1629.— THE HEBOINB OF ANSTEE PAIR. 

Her form was as the Morning’s blithosomo 
star, 

That, capp'd With lustrous coronet of 
beams. 

Rides up the dawning orient in her car, 

New- wash'd, and doubly fulgent from the 
• streams— • 

The Chaldee shepherd eyes her light afar. 

And on his knees adores her as she gleams ; 
So shone the stately form of Maggie Lander, 
And BO the admiring crowds pay homage and 
ax>plaud her. 

Each little step her tramjding palfrey took, 
Shaked her majestic person into grace, 

And as at times his glossy sides she strook 
Endearingly with whip’s green silken lace 
(The prancer soom’d to court such kind rebuke, 
Loitering with wilful tardiness of pace), 

By Jove, the very waving of her arm 
Had power a brutish lout to unbrutify and 
charm ! 

Her face was as the summer cloud, whereon 
The dawning sun delights to rest his rays ! 
Comxmred with it, old Sharon’s vale, o’er- 
grown 

'With flaunting roses, hud resign’d its 
Xwaiso ; 

For why ? Her face with heaven's own roses 
shone. 

Mocking the morn, and witching men to 
gaze; 

And he that gazed with cold unsmitten soul. 
That blockhead's heart was ice thrice baked 
beneath tlio Foie. 

Her looks, apparent tofts of wiry gold. 

Lay on her lily temples, fairly dangling. 

And on oaoh hair, so harmless to behold, 

A lover’s soul hung moroilossly strangling ; 
The piping silly zephyrs vied to unfold 

The tresses in their arms so slim and 
tangling. 

And thrid in sport these lover-noosing snares. 
And play’d at hide-and-seek amid the golden 
hairs. 

Her eye was as an honour'd x>alane, where 
A choir of lightsome Graces frisk and dance ; 
What object drew hezsgaze, how mean soe'er. 
Got digniigr and honour from the glance ; 
Woo to the man on whom she unaware 
Did the dear witchery ef her eye elance ! 
’Twaa such a thrilHng, killing, keen regiurd— 
May Heaven from such a look pi^serve each 
tender bard 1 


So on idle rode in virgin majes^. 

Charming the thin dead air to kiss her lips^ 
And with l^e Hghtand grandeur of her eye 
Shaming the proud sun into dim eclipse ; 
While round her presence clasteiing far and 
nigh, g 

On horseback some, with silver spurs and 
whips, 

And some afoot with shoos of dazzling buckles. 
Attended knight^, and lairds, and clowns with 
homy knucUos. 

William Tennant. — Boim 1785, Died 1848. 


ib30. — DESCRIP nON OP THE COMERS 
TO THE FAIR. 

Comes next from Ross-shire and from Suther- 
land 

The horny-knncklod kilted Highlandman ; i 

From where upon the rocky Caithness strand i 
Breaks the long wave that at the Polo *> 
began, 

And where Lochfine from her prolifio sand 
Her herrings gives to food each bordering 
clan, 

Arrive the brogne-shod men of generous eye, 

Ploidod and brocchless all, with Esau’s hairy 
thigh. 

They come not now to Are the Lowland stacks. 

Or foray on the banks of Fortha’s fifth ; 

Claymore and broadsword, and Lochaber axe. 

Are loft to rust above the smoky hearth ; 

Their only arms arc bagpix)es now and sacks ; 
Their teeth are set most desperately for 
mirth ; 

And at their broad and sturdy backs arc hung ' 

Great wallets, eramm’d with cheese and | 
bannocks and coUl tongue. [ 

Nor staid away the T<«landers, that lie 
To buffet of the Atlantic surge exposed ; 

From Jura, Arran, Barra, Uist, and Skye, 

Piping they come, unshavod, unbrocch’d, 
uuhosod ; 

And from that Isle, whoso abbey, structured 
high, 

Within its precincts holds dead kings en- 
closed, 

Wlioro St. Oolumba oft is seen to waddle 

Gown’d round with flaming Are upon the spire 
astraddle. 

Next from the far-famed ancient town of Ayr 
(Sweet Ayr! with crops of ruddy damsels 
blest. 

That, shooting np, and waxing fat and fair. 

Shine on tl^ braes, the lilies of the west !) ; 

And from Dumfries, and from Hilmamock 
(where 

Are nightcaps made, the cheapest and the 
best). 

Blithely they ride on ass and mule, with sacks 

In lieu of. saddles jdaoed upon their asses' 
backs. 


From, 1780 to 1866.] 
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JEAKIE MOBSISOK* [MoTBXBWWUb 


Close t.at their heels, bestriding vell-trapp*d 
nag, 

Or humbly riding asses’ backbone bore, 
Come Glasgow’s merohants, each with money* 


’Twas then we sat on ae laigk bitik, 

1V> lear ilk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks,Fand smilea were shed 
Bemember’d ever mair. 


bag, 

To pnrohase Batch lintsood at Anster Fair — 
Sagaoidas fellows all, who well may brag 
Of vixtaons industry and talents rare ; 

The accomplish’d men o' the counting-room 
oonfeat, 

And fit to crack a joke or argue with the 
best. 


I wonder, Jeanie, afton yet. 

When sitting on that bink. 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loot look’d in loof. 
What our wee heads could think. 

When baith bent doun owre ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae bulk on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


Nor keep their homos the Borderers, that 
stay 

Where purls the Jed, find Esk, and little 
Liddel, 

Men that can rarely on the bagpipe play. 

And wake the unsober spirit of the fiddle ; 

Avow’d freebooters, that have many a day 
Stolen sheep and cow, yet never own’d they 
didill; 

Great rogues, for sure that wight is but a 
rogue 

That blots the eighth command from Moses’ 
decalogue. 

And some of them in sloop of tarry side. 

Come from North-Berwick harbour sailing 
out • 

Others, abhorrent of the sickening tide, 

Have ta’cn the road by Stirling brig about, 

And eastward now from long Kirkaldy ride, 
Slugging on their slow-gaited asses stout, ^ 

While dangling at their backs arc bagpipes 
hung, 

And dangling hangs a talc on every rhymer’s 
tongue. 

Tennant. — Bom 1785, Died 1848. j 


Oh mind ye how we hung our heads, 

How checks bront rod wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the schulo-woans, laughin’, said, 
Wo clock’d thogither hame P 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays 
(The schulo then skail’t at noon), 

When we ran aif to spool the braes— 

The broomy braes o* June P 

My head rins round and round about, 

My heart flows like a sea, 

As ano by ano the thochts rush back 
O’ sokulc-time and o’ thoe. 

Oh, momin* life ! oh, morniu' luve ! 

Oh, liohtsome days and lang. 

When hinniod hopes around our hearts, 
Like simmer blossoms, sprang ! 

Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we loft 
The deavin’ dinsomo touu, 

To wander by the green bumsido. 

And hear its water croon P 
The simmer leaves hung owro our heads, 
The flowers burst round our foot, 

Aud in the gleamin’ o’ the wad 
The throssil whusslit sweet. 


1631 .— JEANIE MORRISON. 

I’ve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 
Through many a weary way ; 

But never, never can forgot 
The luve of life’s young day I 
The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en. 

May weel be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows culo. 

O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

The thochts o’ bygaue years 
Still fling their shadows owre my path, 

And blind my een wi' tears ! 

They blind my con wi* sant, saut tears, 

And sair and sick I pine. 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 

’Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

’Twas then we twa did part ; * 

Sweet time! — sad time!— twa bairns at 
schnle, 

Twa bairns, and but ae heart f 


The throssil whusslit in the wad, 

The burn sung to the trees, 

And wo with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe abuno the bum, 

For hours thogither sat 
In the silentnesB o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ vora gladness g^rat ! 

Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Tears trinklod doun your cheek, 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet none 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 

When hearts wore fresh and young, 
When freely gash’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled — ^unsung ! 

1 marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to ^hee 
As closely twined wi’ earliest tiboohta 
As ye hae been to me P 
Oh! M ifie gin their mnsio fiUs 
Thine ear as it'doos mine i 
Oh I sav gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ Seamings o’ laags}m ? 



SWOBD CHANT OF THOBSTHEN BAXTDI. [SmjssTK Fbbiod.. 


When tliis arm wields death’s siokle^ 8&d 
gamers the grave. 

Jot Qivsb ! I kiss thee. 

Far isles of the ocean thy lightning hath 
known, 

And wide o’er the mainland thy horrors have 
shone. 

Oreat sword of my father, stem joy of his 
hand I 

Thou hast carved his name deep on the 
stranger’s rod strand. 

And won him the glory of nndsring son. 

Keen deaver of gay crests, 

Sharp pierce^ of broad breasts, 

Grim slayer of heroes, and scourge of the 

O’ bygane days and mo I strong ! , t i • xi. 

Fame Givbb! I kiss thee. 

Motherwelh — Bom 1797, Died 1835. 

In a love more abiding than that the heart 
- knows 

For maiden more lovely than summer’s first 
rose, 

1632.— SWOBD CHANT OF THOBSTKIN ]yfy heart’s knit to thine, and lives but for 
BAUDI. thee ; 

. . In dreamings of gladness thou’rt dancing with 
’Tis not the gray hawk s flight o er mountain 

Brave meawes of madness, in some battle- 

’Tis not the fleet hound’s course, tracking the 

> Where armour is rinffing, 

’Tis not the Ught hoof.print of block steed or And noble blood sprBg, 

And cloven, yawn helmet, stout hauberk, and 
shield. • 

Death Giver ! I kiss thee. 


Tve wander’d east, I’ve wander’d west, 

I’ ve borne a weary lot ; 

But in ^y wanderings, far or near, 

Ye never wore forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart. 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as it rins. 

The luve o’ life’s young day. 

O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were stnder’d young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 

But I cpold hug ail wretchedness, 

And ]^ppy could I dee, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me I 

Motherwell, — Bom 1797, Died 1835. 


BAUDI. 

’Tis not the gray hawk’s flight o’er mountain 
and mere ; 

’Tis not the fleet hound’s course, tracking the 
deer; 

’Tis not the light hoof-print of block steed or 

gray, 

Though sweltering it gallop a long summers 
day. 

Which mete forth the lordships I challenge as 
mine: 

Ha 1 ha ! ’tis the good brand 

I dutch in my strong hand, 

That can their broid marches and numbers 
define. 

Land Gives ! I kiss thee. 

Dull builders of houses, base tillers of earth. 

Gaping, ask me what lordships I own’d at my 
birth; 

But the pale fools wax mute when I point 
with my sword 

East, west, north, and south, shouting, There 
am I lord ! ” 


The smile of a maiden’s eye soon may depart ; 

And light is the faith of fair women’s heart ; 

Changeful as light clouds, and wayward as 
wind, 

Be the passions that govern weak woman’s 
mind. 

But thy metal ’s as true as its polish is bright : 

When ills wax in number, 

Thy love will not slumber ; 

But, starlike, bums fiercer the darker the 
night. 

Heabt Gdaddeneb ! I kiss thee. 

My kindred have perish’d by war or by wave ; 


Wold and waste, town and tower, hill, valley. Now, childless and sireless, I long for the 


and stream, 

Trembling bow to my sway. 
In the fierce battle fn^. 


grave. 

When the path of our glory is riiadow’d in 
death, 


When the star that rules fate is this fal<diion’s I “VTith me thou wilt slumber below the brown 


red gleam. heath ; 

Might Givbb 1 I kiss thee. Thou wilt rest on my bosom, and with it 

decay ; 

I’ve heard great harps soundingin brave'bower While harps ahall be ringing, 

and hall $ And Scalds whA.!! be 

I’ve drunk Gie sweet musio that bright lips The deeds we have done in our old fearless 


lotfaU; 

I’ve hunted in greenwood, and heard'small 
birds sing ; „ 

But away with this idle and o(dd jargoningl.. 
The murio I love is the diout of ^ brims 
The ydl of the dying, u 
The scream of the fiyhig^ . 


day. 

Song Givbb] J kiss thee. 

1797, 
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WATER! THE WATER! 


THE 


1633.— THEY COME I THE MEBBY 
SUMMER MONTHS. 

They oomo ! the merry inmmer months of 
beauty, song, and flowers ; 

They oome ! the gladsome months that bring 
thick leafineas to bowers. 

Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad; fling 
cark and care aside ; 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful 
waters glide ; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal 
tree, 

S6an through its leaves the cloudlesa sky in 
rapt tranquillity. . 

The grrass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful 
.. to the hand; 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze 
is sweet and bland ; 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding 

- courteously ; 

It stirs their blood with kindest love, to bless 
and welcome thee : 

And mark how with thine own thin locks-— 
they now are silvery gray — 

That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whis- 
pering, “ Be gay ! 

'There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of 
yon sky, 

But hath its own wing*d mariners to give it 
melody : 

Thou seest their glittering fans outspread, all 
gleaming like red gold ; 

And hark ! with shrill pipe musical, their 
merry coarse they hold. 

Uod bless them all, those little ones, who, far 
above this earth. 

Can make a scoff of its moan joys, and vent 
a nobler mirth. 

But soft ! mine ear upcaught a sound— from 
yonder wood it came ! 

The spirit of the dim green blade did breathe 
his own glad name ; 

Yes, it is he ! the hermit bird, that, apart from 
all his kind, 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft 
western wind ; 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! he sings again, — ^his notes 
are void of art ; 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the 
deep founts of the heart. 

Good Lord ! it is a gracious boonfor thought- 
erased wight like me. 

To smell again these summer flowers beneath 
this summer tree 1 

To suck once more in every breath their little 
souls away, 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of 
youth's bright summer day, • . 

When, rushizig forth like untamed coU, the 
reckless, truant boy 

Wander’d through grmwoods aVday long, a 
mighty heart of joy I 


V [Mothjb&wiliL 


Fm sadder now — have had cause; but OI 
I’m proud to think 

That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore, 1 yet 
delight to dr^ 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the 
calm, uncloaded sky, 

Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the 
days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round 
me dork and cold. 

I'll bear indeed life’s heaviest ourse— a heart 
that hath wax’d old I 

Motherwell , — Jiorn 1797, DM 1836. 


1634— THE WATER! THE WATER! 

The Water ! the Water ! 

The joyous brook for mo, 

That tuneth through the quiet night 
Its ever-living glee. 

The Water 1 the Water ! 

That sleepless, merry heart, 

Which gurgles on unstintedly, 

And loveth to impart, 

To all around it, some small measuro 
Of its own most perfect pleasure. 

The Water I the Water ! 

The gentle stream for me, 

That gushes from the old gray stone 
Beside the alder-tree. 

Tho Water ! the Water ! 

That over-bubbling spring 
I loved and look'd on while a child, 

In deepest wondering,— 

And ask’d it whence it came and wont, 
And when its treasures would bo spent. 

Tho Water ! tho Water! 

Tho merry, wanton brook 
That bent itself to. pleasure mo, 

Like mine old shepherd crook. 

The Water! tho Water! 

That sang so sweet at noon, 

And sweeter still all night, to win 
Smiles from the pale, proud moon, 
And from tho little fairy faces 
That gleam in heaven’s remotest places. 

The Water ! tho Water 1 
Tho dear and blessed thing, 

That all day fed the little flowers 
On its banks blossoming. 

.The Water ! the Water ! 

That murmur’d in my ear 
Hymns of a saint-like purity, 

That angels well might hw, 

And whisper in the gates of 'heaven. 
How meek a pilgrim had been shriven. 

• 

The Water! the Water! 

Where I have shed salt tea^ 

In ISkidmess and friendliness, 

A thing of tendmr years. 
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THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 


[Sbveitth Pebiob. — 


Tho Water ! the Water ! 

Where I have happy been, 

And shower'd upon its bosom flowers 
Cull'd from each meadow green ; 

And icily hoped my life would be 
So crown’d by love's idolatry. 

The Water ! the Water I 
My heart yet bums to think 
How cool thy fountain sparkled forth, 
For parchfcd lip to drink. 

Tho Water ! the Water ! 

Of mine own native glen — 

Tho gladsome tongue 1 oft have hoard, 
But ne’er shall hoar again. 

Though fancy Alls my ear for aye 
With sounds that live so far away ! 

Tho Water ! tho Water ! 

Tho mild and glassy wave, 

Upon whoso broomy banks I'vo long'd 
'i'o And my silont grave. 

Tho Water • the Water ! 

O, blest to mo thou art ! 

Thus sounding in hfe’s solitude 
Tho music of my heart, 

And Ailing it, dospito of sadnoss. 

With droamings of departed gladness. 

Tho Water ! tho Water 1 
Tho mournful, ponsivo tone 
That whisper’d to my heart how soon 
This weary lifo was done. 

The Water ! the Water ! 

That roll'd so bright and free, 

And bade me mark how beautiful 
Was its soul's purity ; 

And how it glanced to heaven its wave, 
As, wandering on, it sought its grave. 

MotherwelL^Bom 1797, Died 1836. 


1 1635.— THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 

\ Mournfully I O, mournfully 

This midnight wind doth sigh, 
like some sweet, plaintive melody 
Of agOB long gone by I 
It speaks a tale of other years, 

Of hopes that bloom'd to die. 

Of sunny smUos that set in tears. 

And lovos that mouldering lie ! 

Mournfully ! O, mournfully 

This midnight wind doth moan ! 

It stirs some chord of memory 
In each dull, heavy tone ; 

Tho voices of the much-loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon — 

All, all my fond heart cherish'd 
Ere death had made it lone. 

Mournfully ! O, moumfiUly 
This midnight wind doth swell 
With its quaint, pensive ittinstrdl'‘y«-» 
Hope’s pasaimiate farewell ^ 


To the dreamy joys of early years, 

Ere yet griefs canker fell 
On the heart's bloom — ay ! well may tears 
Start at that parting Imell I 

Motherwell. — Bom 1797, Died 1836. 


1636 .— THl? CAVALIEH’S SONG. 

A steed ! a steed of matchlesse speed, 

A sword of metal keene ! 

All else to noble heartes is drosse. 

All else on earth is meano. 

The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde. 

The rowlinge of the drum, 

Tho clangor of the trumpet lowdo, 

Be soundoB from heaven that come ; 

And O ! tho thundering presse of knightes, 
Whonas thoir war cryes swell, 

May tolo from heaven an angel bright, 

And rouse a fiend from hoU. 

Then mounte ! then mounte, bravo gallants aU, 
And don your holmes amaino : 

Deatho’s couriers, Fame and Honor, call 
Us to the field agoine. 

No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 
When tho sword-hilt 's in our hand — • 
Heart whole wo'll part, and no whit sigho 
For tho fayrost of the land ; ^ 

liOt piping Bwaine, and craven wight, 

Thus woepo and puling cryo 
Our business is like men to fight, 

And hero-liko to die ! 

Motherwell. — Bom 1797, Died 1836. 


1637.— THE BLOOM HATH FLED THY 
CHEEK. MARY. 

The bloom bath fled thy cheek, Mary, 

As spring’s rath blossoms die ; 

And sadness hath o'ershadow'd now 
Thy once bright eye ; 

But look 1 on mo the prints of grief 
Still deeper lie. 

Farewell ! 

Thy lips are pale and mute, Mary ; 

Thy step is sad and dow : 

Tho mom of gladness hath gone by 
Thou erst did know ; 

I, too, am changed like thee, and weep 
For very woo. 

Farewell 

It seems as 'twere but yesterdi^ 

We were the hippiest twain. 

When knurmur'd sighs and joyous 
Dropping like rain, 

Diaooni^ my love, and told how loved f 
I was ..gain. 

Ftarewell! 



From 17S0 to 1806.] THE COVENAKTKBS* BAl?TLE-CHA!NT/ ' (tfomswvLT* 


’Twas not in cold and measnrod plirase 
We gave our pcwsion name ; • 

Booming auoli tedious eloquence, 

Our hearts’ fond flame 
AnUong-imprison’d fedings fast 
in^toep sobs came. 

Farewell ! 

Would that our love had been the lore 
That -merest worldlings know, 

When passion’s draught to our doom’d lips 

Toms utter woe, 

And our poor dream of happiness 
Vanishes so ! 

Farewell 1 


O, dinna mind my words, Willie— 

I downa seek to blame ; 

But O, it’s hard to Ure, Willie, 

And dree a warld’s shame ! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin : 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness. 

For sorrow, and for sin P 

I’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 

And sick wi* a* I see, 

1 oanna live as I ha’e lived, 

Or be as I should be. 

But fanld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine — 

And kiss anoe mair the white, white cheek 
Te said was red langsyno. 


But in the wreck of all our hopes 



Of this last kiss : 

Despair, and love, and madness meet 
In this, in this. 

Farewell ! 

Motherwell, — Bom 1797, Died 1836. 


1638 .— hiY HEID IS LIKE TO BEND, 
WILLIE. 

My heid is Hko to rend, Willie— 

My heart is like to break ; 

I’m weariii’ aff my feet, Willie— 

I’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

O, lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 

Your hand on my briest-bane— 

O, say ye’ll think on mo, Willie, 

When I am deid and gane ! 

It’s vain to comfort me, Willie — 

Sair grief maun ha’e its will ; 

But let mo rest upon your briest 
To sab and greet my fill. 

Lot me sit on your knee, Willie- 
Let mo shed by your hair. 

And look into the face, Willie, 

I never sail see mair ! 

I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life— 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart. 
And press it mair and mair — 

Or it wiU burst the silken twine, 

Sae Strang is its despair. 

O, urn’s me for the hour, Willie, 

When we thegither met — 

O, wae’s me for the time, Willie, 

That our first tryst was setl 
* O, wae’s me for the loanin’ green 
YHieie we were wont to gae — 

And wae’s me for the destinie 
That gact me Imre thee sae I 


A stoun* gaes through my heid, Willie — 
A sair stoun’ through my heart ; 

O, hand me up and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 

Anither, and anithor yet ! — 

How fast my life-strings break ! — 
Foreweel I fareweel ! through yonkirkyord 
Stop liohtly for my sake I 

Tlio lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 

That lilts for ower our hold, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-oauld deid ; 

And this green turf wo’ro sittin’ on, 

Wi’ dow-drapB shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thoo 
As warld has seldom seen. 

But O, remember mo, Willie, 

On land where’er je bo — 

And O, think on the leal, leal heart, 

That ne’er luvit ane but thoo ! 

And D, think on the cauld, oauld mools 
That file my yellow hair — 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin. 

Ye never soil kiss mair. 

Motherwell, — Born 1797, Died 18d6» 


1639 .— THE COVENANTEES’ BATTLE- 
CHANT. 

To battle ! To battle ! 

To slaughter and strife I 
For a sad, broken covenant 
Wo barter poor life. 

The great God of Judah 
Shall smite with our hand. 

And break down the idols 
That onmber the laqd. 

Uplift every voice 

In prayer, and in song ; 

Bemembw the battle 
Iil^aKit to the strong. 

Lo, the Ammonites thiefiren t 
And onward they come. 

To theendn noise of trumpety 
Of cymbal, fuid drunU . 


MormswsLL.] WILEN 1 3EN£ATH THE COLD BED EABTH. [SmoBzrrK Pbbiod,-* 



They haste to the onslaught. 

With hagbut and spear ; 

They lust for a banquet 
That ’s deathfol and dear. 

Now horseman and footman 
Sweep down the hill-side ; 

They eomej like fierce Pharaohs, 

To die in their pride ! 

See, long plume and pennon 
Stream gay in the air ! 

They are given us for slaughter- * 
Shall God’s people 8x>are ? 

Nay, nay 5 lop them off— 

Friend, father, and ton 

All earth is athirst till 
The good work be done. 

Brace tight every buckler. 

And lift high the sword ! 

For biting must blades be 
That fight for the Lord. 

Bemomber, remember, 

How saints* blood was shed, 

As free as the rain, and 
Homos desolate made I 

Among them !— among them I 
Uuburied bones cry : 

Avenge us — or, like us, 

Faith’s true martyrs die ! 

How, hew down the spoilers I 
Slay on, and spare none ; 

Then shout forth in gladness, 

Heaven’s battle is won ! 

Motherwell. — Bom 1797, Died 1836. 


1640.— WHEN I BENEATH THE COLD 
BED EABTH AM SLEEPING. 

When I beneath the cold rod earth am sleep- 
ing. 

Life’s fever o’er, 

Will there for me be any bright eye weeping 
That I’m no more F 

Will there be any heart still memoiy keeping 
Of heretofore P 

When the great winds, through leafless forests 
rushing, 

L&e full hearts break— 

When the swoU’n streams, o’er crag and gully 
gufdimg. 

Sad music make— 

Will there be one, whose heart Despair is 
crashing, ' 

Moom f or my sake P 

When the bright sun upon that spot is shining 
Wi& purest ray. 

And the small flowers, their buds and blos- 
soms twining. 

Burst trough that clay— - 
Will there be one still on that repiiiing 
Lost hqpes all day f 


When the Night shadows, with the ample 
sweeping 

Of her dark pall, 

The world and all its nuudfold creation sleep- 
ing — 

The great and small— 

Will there be one, even at that dread hour, 
weeping 

For me— for all ? 

When no star twinkles with its eye of glory ^ 
On that low mound. 

And wintry storms have with their ruins hoary 
Its loneness crown’d. 

Will there be then ope, versed in misery’s story. 
Pacing it round P 

It may be so — ^but this is selfish sorrow , 

To adr such meed— 

A weakness and a wickedness, to borrow 
From hearts that bleed 
The wailings of to-day, for what to-morrow 
Shall never need. 

Lay me then gently in my narrow dwelling, 
Thou gentle heart ! 

And, though thy bosom ^ould with grief bo 
swelling. 

Let no tear start ; 

It were in vain— for Time hath long been 
knelling — 

Sad one, depart ! 

Mothenvell. — Bom 1797, DisS 1836, 


1641.— SONG OF THE DANISH SEA- 
KING. 

Our bark is on the waters deep, our bright 
blades in our hand, 

Our birthright is the ocean vast— wo scorn the 
girdled land ; 

And the hollow wind is our music brave, and 
none can bolder be . 

Than the hoarse-tongued tempest raving o’er 
a proud and swelling sea 1 

Our bark is dancing on the waves, its toll 
masts quivering bend 

Before the gale, wldoh hails us now with the 
hoUo of a friend ; 

And its prow is sheering merrily the npcurl’d 
billow’s foam, 

While our hearts, with throbbing gladnesa 
cheer old Ocean as our home ! 

Our eagle-wixigs of might we sixetch before 
the gallant wind, ^ 

And we leave the tame and sluggish earth a 
dim, mean speck behind ; 

We diobt .into untnibk’d deep, as^earth- 

fxeed spirits soar. 

Like stars of firs thxoai^ boondlesB spao^— 
thro^h realms without a shore I 
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Lofids of ibis wide-spjread Tvildemess of waters, 
we Voimd free, 

The haughty elemeats alone dispute our 
soYereignty ; 

Ko landmark doth onr freedom let, for no law 
of man can mete 

The shy whicdi arches o*er cur head — ^the waves 
wMoh kiss our feet I 

The warrior of the land may back the wild 
horse, in his pride ; 

Bnt a fiercer steed we dauntless breast — the 
untamed ocean tide ; 

And a nobler tilt onr bark careers, as it quells 

. the saucy wave, 

While the Herald storm il^s o*or the deep 
^e glories of the bravo. 

HuMdi ! hurrah ! the wind is up— it bloweth 
Tresh and free, 

And every cord, instinct with life, pipes loud 
its fearless glee ; 

Big swell the bosom’d saila with joy, and they 
madly kiss the spray, 

As proudly, through the foaming surge, the 
Sea-King bears away ! 

AfofAcrmeZL— -Bom 1797, Died 1836. 


1642.— THOUGHTS OP HEAVEN 


Where the owl flitteth, 

Where the roe sitteth, 

And holiness 
Seems sleeping there ; 

While Nature’s prayer 
Goes up to heaven 
In purity. 

Till all is glory 
And joy to me 1 

High thoughts! 

They ore my own 

Vhien I am resting on a mountain’s 
bosom, 

And see below mo strown 

The huts and homes where humble virtues 
blossom ; 

When I Can trace each streamlet through the 
meadow— 

When I can follow every fitful shadow-^ 

When I can watch the winds otnong the com, 

And see the waves along the forest borne ; 

Whore blue-boll and heather 
Axe blooming together, 

And far doth come 
The Sabbath bell, 

O’er wood and fell ; 

I hear the beating 
Of Nature’s heart ; 

Heaven is before mo— 

God ! Thou art ! 


High thoughts I 
They come and go, 

like the soft breathings of a listening 
maiden. 

While round me fiow 

The winds, from woods and fields with 
gladness laden : 

When ^e corn’s rustle on the oar doth come — 
When the eve’s beetle sounds its drowsy hum — 
When the stars, dowdrops of the summer sky, 
Watoh over all with soft and loving eye — 
WhUe the leaves quiver 
By the lone river. 

And the quiet heart 
Prom depths doth call 
And gamers all — 

Earth grows a shadow 
Porgotten whole, 

And Heaven lives 
In the blessed soul 1 

High thoughts ! 

They are with me, 

l/^en, deep within the bosom of* the 
forert. 

Thy morning mdody 
Abroad into the ricy, thou, throstle, 
pouzest. 

When the young sunbeams glance among the 
trees— 

When on the ear comes the soft songof Jbees— 
When eveiy branch has its own favouzite 
bird 

And songa of summer, from eadL thicket 
heard!— 


High thoughts ! 

They visit us 

In moments when the soul is dim and 
darken’d ; 

They come to bless. 

After the vanities to which we hearken’d : 
When weariness hath oomo upon the spirit — 
(Those hours of darkness which we all 
inherit) — 

Bursts there not through a glint of warm 
ennshino 

A winged thought, wliich bids us not repine ? 
In joy and gladness, 

In mirth and sadness, 

Come signs and tokens ; 

Life’s angel brings 
Upon its wings 
Those bright oommunings 
The BO^ doth keep — 

Those thoughts of heaven 
So pure and deep ! 

Robert Nicoll,-^Bom 1814, Died 1837. 


1643.— WE ABE BBETHBEN A’. 

A happy bit hame this auld world would be, 
If men, w^ they’re here, oould make dbift to 
• agree, 

An* ilk saidiohiandghbour, in cottage an’ ha’, 
** Come, gi’egue your hand— we are brethren 



WILD FLOWEBS. 
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1 ken na why ane wi’ anither ahonld fight, 
When to ’gree would make a body coeie an’ 
right. 

When man meets wi’ niaii, ’tie the beet way 
ava. 

To Bay, Qi’e me your hand— -we axe brethren 

^ i f i 


Beantiful flowers I to me ye fresher seem 
From the Almighty hand that fashion’d all,. 
Than those that flourish by a garden-wall ; 
And 1 can image you, as in a dream. 

Fair, modest maidens, nursed in hamletsr 
small: — 

. I love ye all ! 


My coat is a coarse ane, an’ yours may be fine, 

A:^ I maun drink water, while you may drink 
wine; 

But we baith ha'e a leal heart, uzispotted to 
shaw ; 

Sae gi’e me your hand-— we are brethren a*. 

The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithfu* 
deride ; 

Te would stand like a rock, wi’ the truth on 
your side ; 

Sae would I, an’ nought else would 1 value a 
straw ; 

Then gi’o me your hand — ^we ore brethren a*. 

Ye would scorn to dp fausely by woman or 
man; 

1 baud by the right aye, as woel as 1 can ; 

We are ane in our joys, our affections, an* a* ; 

Come, gi’e mo your hand — wo arc brethren a’. 

Tour mother has lo’ed you as mithors can lo’o ; 

An* mine has done for me what mithers can 
do; 

Wo are ane high an’ loigh, an* we shouldna bo 
twa : 

Soo gi’e mo your hand — ^wo aro brethren a*. 

We love the same simmor day, sunny and fair ; 

Hame ! oh, how wo lovo it, on’ a’ that are 
^ercl 

Frae the pure air of heaven the same lifo wo 
draw — 

' Como, gi'e mo your hand — wo ai;o brethren a*. 

Frail dialdn* auld age will soon como o’or us 
baith. 

An’ creeping ah&ng at his back will be death ; 

Syne into the same mither-yird we will fa’ : 

, Come, gi’o me your hand — we ore brethren a*. 

Robert Nicoll.—Bom 1814, Died 1837. 


1644.— WILD FLOWEES. 

Beautiful children of the woods and fields ! 

That bloom by mountain stxeamlets ’mid 
theheatiber, 

: Or into dusters, ’neath the has^, 
gather ; 

Or where by hoaxy rooks you in^e your 
Wdds, 

And sweetly flooridi on through summer 
weather I— • t 

SloveyeaUI 


Beautiful gems 1 that on the brow of earth 
Axe fix’d, as in a qneonly diadem ; 

Though lowly ye, and most without a name. 
Young hearts rejoice to see your buds como 
forth. 

As light exewhile into the world came 
r, 1 love ye all I 


Beautiful things ye aro, where’er ye grow ! 

The wild red rose-r-the speedwell’s ] 
eyes — 

Our own bluebell — the daisy, that doth 
rise 

Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow ; 

And thousands more, of blessed forms and 
dyes : — 

I love yo all ! 


Beautiful nurslings of the early dew ! 

Fann’d in your loveliness, by every breeze, 

And shaded o'er by green and arching 
trees; 

I often wish that I wore one of you, 

Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas ; — 

1 love yo all 

Beautiful watohors ! day and night ye wake f 

The evening star grows dim and fades 
away. 

And morning comes and goes, and then the 
day 

Within the arms of night its rest doth take ; 

But ye ore watohful wheresoe’er we 
stray: — 

I lovo ye all ! 

Beautiful objects of the wild-bee’s love ! 

The wild-bird joys your opening bloom to 
see, 

And in your native woods and wilds to be. 

All hearts, to Nature true, yo strangely move ; 

Ye ore so passing fair — so passing free : — 

I love ye ! 

Beautiful children of the glen and dell — 

The dingle deep — ^the moorland stre^ohing 
wide, 

And of the mossy fountain’s sedgy side I 

Yo o’er my heart have thrown a lovesoma 
spell; 

And, though the worldling, sooming, may 
deride 

Iloveyaall! 

JUihert Nteoll.— Bbm 1814, Died ISST. 
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i 64S.^D£ATH. 

Tho dow is on the sommer’s greenest grass, 
Through which the modert daisy blushing 
peeps; 

The gentle wind that like a ghost doth pass, 

A waving shadow on the corn-field keeps ; 
But I, who love them all, shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the moorland 
lea! 

The sun diines sweetly — sweeter may it 
shine ! — 

Bless' d is the brightness of a summer day ; 

. It cheers lone hearts ; and why should 1 repine, 
Although among green ^elds I cannot stray I 
Woods ! I have grown,* since last 1 heard you 
wave, 

Familiar with death, and neighbour to the 
grave ! 

These words have shaken mighty human 
souls — 

Like a sepulchre’s echo drear they sound — 
E’en as the owl’s wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old ruins round. 

Tot wherefore tremble ? Can the soul decay P 
Or that which thinks and feels, in aught e’er 
fade away P 

^ re there not aspirations in each heart 
After a better, brighter world than this P 
Longings for beings nobler in each part — 
Things more exalted — stoop’d in deeper 
bliss P 

Who gave us these P What are they P Soul, 
in thee 

The bud is budding now for immortality ! 

Death comes to take mo where I long to be ; 
One pang, and bright blooms the immortal 
flower ; 

Death comes to load mo from mortality, 

To lands which know not one nnhappy hour; 
I have a hope, a faith — from sorrow lioro 
I’m led by Death away — why should I start 
and fear P 

If I have loved the forest and the field. 

Con I not love them deeper, better there P 
If all that Power hath made, to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty — something 
fair — 

Freed from the grossness of mortality, 

May I not love them all, and bettor all epjoy? 

A change from woe to joy — from earth to 
heaven 

Death gives me this — ^it loads mo calmly 
where 

The souls that long ago from mine were riven 
May meet again ! Death answers many a 
prayer. 

Bright ^y, shine on ! be glad ; days Ji>righter 
for 

Are stretch’d before my eyes than those of 
morteds are ! ^ 

Mobert JNTicoU.— Bom 1814, Died 1887. 


1646 .— IN THE DAYS LANQSYNE. 

In the days o’ langqyne, when we carles were 
young, 

An* nae foreign fashions among us had sprung; 

When we made our ain bannocks, and brew’d 
our ain yill, 

An’ were clod froe the sheep that good white 
on the hill ; 

O ! the thooht o’ thae days gars my auld heart 
aye fill ! 

In the days o’ langsyne we wore happy and free, 

Proud lords on the land, and kings on the sea ! 

To our foes wo were fierce, to our friends we 
were kind, 

An’ where battle raged loudest, you over did 
find 

The banner of Scotland float high in the wind 1 

In the day^ o* langsyne wo aye ranted and sang 

By the warm ingle side, or the wild braes 
omang; 

Our lads busk’d braw, and our lasses look’d 
fine, 

An* the sun on our mountains seem’d ever to 
shine ; 

O ! where is the Scotland o’ bonnio langsyne P 

In the days o* langsyne ilka glen hod its tale, 

Sweet voices were hoard in ilk breath o’ tbo gale ; 

An* ilka woo bum had a sang o’ its ain, 

As it trotted alang through the valloy or plain ; 

Shall wo o’er hoar the music o’ streamlets 
again? 

In the days o' langsyno there wore feasting 
and glee, 

Wi* pride in ilk heart, and joy in ilk ee ; 

And the auld, ’mong tho nappy, thoir eild 
seem’d to tyno, 

It was your stoup the nicht, and the mom 
’twos mine : 

O ! the days o’ langsyne — O I the days o’ long* 
sync. 

Jiobert QilfiUan. — Bom 1814, Died 1887. 


1647.— THE EXILE’S SONO. 

Oh! why left I my hame? 

Why did I cross the deep P 
Oh ! why left 1 the land 

Where my forefathers sleep ? 
I sigh for Scotia’s shore. 

And I gaze across tho sea. 
But I canna get a blink 
O’ my ain countrie ! 

The palm-tree waveth high. 
And fair the myrtle springs; 
And, to tho Indian maid, 

^Thh bulbul sweetly sings. 
But I dinna see tho broom 
Wi’ its tassels on the lea, 
Nardiear th^ lintio’s sang 
O’ my aifi countrie I 
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Oh I here no Sabbath bell 
Awakes the Sabbath mom, 

Nor song of reapers heard 
Amang the yellow com : 

^ For the tyrant’s voice is here, 

And the wail of slaverie ; 

But the sun of freedom shines 

In my ain conntrie I 

There’s a hope for every woe, 

And a balm for every pain ; 

But the first joys o’ our heart 
Come never back again. 

There’s a track upon the deep 
And a path across the sea ; 

But the weary ne’er return 
To their ain countrio ! 

Robert Qilfillan, — Bom 1814, Died 1887. 


1648.— THE HILLS O’ GALLOWA’. 

Amang the birks sae blithe and gay, 

I met my Julia hamoward gaun ; 

The Unties chantit on the spray, 

The lammicH lonpit on the lawn ; 

On ilka howm the sward was mawn, 

The braes wi* gowans buskit braw. 

And gloamin’H plaid o’ gray was thrawn 
Out owro the hills o’ Gallowa’. 

Wi’ music wild the woodlands rang, 

And fragrance wing’d nlang the lea. 

As down wo sat the flowers amang, 

Upon the banks o’ stately Doe. 

My Julia’s arms enciroled mo. 

And softly slode the hours awa’, 

TiU dawin ooost a glimmerin’ eo 
Upon tho hiUs o’ Gallowa’. 

It isna owsen, sheep, and kyo, 

It isna gowd, it isxia gear. 

This lifted 00 wad hno, quoth I, 

Tho world’s dmnihe gloom to cheer. 

Bnt gi’e to mo my Julia dear, 

Ye powers who row this yirthen ba’, 

And O ! 800 blithe through Ufe I’ll steer. 
Among the hiUs o’ Gallowa’. 

Whan gloomin’ dauners up the hill, 

And our gndeman ca’s home the yowes, 
Wi’ her I’ll trace the mossy riU 
That owre the muir meandering ro^vs ; 

Or, tint amang the scroggy knowes, 

My birkin pipe I’ll sweetly blow. 

And sing the streams, the straths, and howes. 
The mils and dales o' Gallowa’. 

And when anld Sootland’a healthy hiUs, 

Her rural nymphs and joyous swains, 

Her flowery wilds and wimpUng tills. 

Awoke nae mair my can^ strains ; 
Whore frienddiip dwells and freedom reigns, 
Whate heather bloom8andmairoooksoxi:.w, 
01 dig my grave, and hide my banes 
Anumg the hUls o* GallowaV 

Thofiias Cunningham.— Bsm 18 P Diei 1834. 


1649.— LUCY’S FLITTIN’. 

’Twas when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree 
was fa’in. 

And Martinmas dowie had wound np the 
year, 

That Lnoy rowed np her wee kist wi’ her a’ 
in’t, 

And left her anld maister afld neibours sae 
dear: 

For Lucy had served i* the glen a’ the simmer ; 

She cam there afore the bloom earn on the 
pea; 

An orphan was she, and they had been gnde 
till her, « ' 

Sure that was the .thing brocht the tear to 
her eo. 

She gaed by the stable where Jamie was 
stannin’ ; 

Bioht sair was his kind heart her flittin’ 
to SCO ; 

** Fare ye wool, Lucy 1 ” quo* Jamie, and ran 
in; 

Tho gatheriti’ tears trickled fast frae her ee. 

As down the bnm-side she gaed slow wi’ her 
flittin’, 

“Pare ye wool, Lucy!” was ilka bird's 
sang; 

She heard tho craw sayin’t, high oii the trees 
sittin’, 

And Bobin was chirpin’t the brown leaves 
amang. • 

** Oh ! what is’t that pits my pair heart in a 
flatter ? 

And what gars the tears come sae fast to 
my eeP 

If I wasna ottled to be ony bettor, 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 

I’m just Uke a lammie that loses its mithor ; 

Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can 

SCO ; 

1 fear I hoe tint my puir heart a’thegither, 

Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my ee. 

Wr the rest o’ my olaes I hae rowed np the 
ribbon, 

Tbe bonnio blue ribbon that Jamie gae me ; 

Yestreen, when he gae me’t, and saw I was 
sabbin’. 

I’ll never forget the wae bUuk o’ his ee. 

Though now ho said naething but “ Fare ye 
wool, Luoy ! ” 

It made me I neither oonld speak, hear, nor 
see: 

He oonldna say mair but just, ** Fare ye weel, 
Lucy I ” 

Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee. 

The lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when it’s 
dronkit ; 

The hare likes the brake and the braird on 
Uie lea; 

Bnt Lucy likes Jamie;— -she tam’d and she 
lookit. 

She Iiiooht the dear place Bke wad never 
mair see. 



THE BBOWHIE OF BLEDNOCH. 


[W. Kxcuol80H< 


Ah, wcel may young Jamie gang dowie and 
cheerless ! 

And weel may he greet on the bank o* the 
bum ! 

For boimie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and poer- 
Icfes, 

lies caald in her grave, and will never 

return !' 

William Laidlaw, — Bom 1810. 


1650.— THE BROWNIE BLEDNOCH. 

There cam a strange wight to our town-cn% 
An’ the dent a body did him ken ; 

Ho tirled 11 a lang, but ho glided ben 
Wi’ a dreary, dreary hum. 

His face did glow like the glow o* the west. 
When the driimly cloud has it half o’crcast ; 
Or tho struggling moon when she’s sair dis- 
trest. 

O, sirs ! ’twas Aikon-dmm. 

I trow the bauldost stood aback, 

Wi’ a '^axM) an’ a glower till their lugs did 
crack, 

As tho shapeless phantom mum’ling spak — 
Hao ye work for Aikon-dmm ? 

O ! had ye scon tho bairns* fright, 

As they stared at this wild and unyirthly 
wight ; 

As they skulkit in ’tween tho dark and tho 
light, 

And granod out, A ikon-drum ! 

Tho block dog growling cower’d his tail, 

Tho lassie swarf ’d, loot fa* tho pail ; 

Rob’s liiigle brak os ho meii’t the flail, 

At tho sight o’ Aiken-druin. 

Ills matted head on his breast did rest, 

A lang blue beard wan’ or’ d down like a vest ; 
But tho glare o’ his eo hath nao bard oxprost, 
Nor tho skimes o* Aikon-drum. 

Roun’ his hairy form there was naething seen 
But a philabog o’ tho rashes groen, 

An’ his knotted knees play’d aye knoit 
between— 

What a sight was Aikon-drum ! 

On his wauohie arms three claws did meet, 

As they trail’d on the gmn’ by his taeless 
feet ; 

E’en the auld gudeman himsel’ did sweat, 

To look at Aikon-drum. 

But he drew a score, himsel’ did sain. 

The auld wife tried, bnt her tongue was gone ; 
While the young ane closer clasp’d her wean. 
And tam’d fraa Aiken-drum. 


But the canny auld wife cam till her breath, 
And she deem’d the Bible might ward aff 
Bcaith, 

Bo it benshee, bogle, ghaist, or wraith— 

Bat it fear’d na Aiken-drum. 

His presence protect ns ! ” quoth the auld 

gudeman ; 

What wad ye, wharo won ye, by sea or by 
Ian’? 

I copjuro yo — speak — by tho bouk in my 
han’ ! ” 

What a grane ga’e Aiken-drum ! 

“ I lived in a Ion’ where wo saw nao sky, 

I dwalt in a spot where a burn rins na by ; 

But I’so dwall now wi’ you if yo liko to 
try- 

Hao yo wark for Aiken-drum ? 

ni shiol a’ your sheep i’ tho mornin’ suno. 

I’ll berry your crap by tho light o* the moon. 
An’ ba tho bairns wi’ an unkenn’d tune. 

If ye’ll keep puir Aiken-drum. 

I’ll loup iho linn when ye caima wade, 

I’ll kim thu kirn, an’ I’ll turn the broiul ; 

An* tho wildest filly that over ran redo, 

I’ho tamo’t,” quoth Aiken-drum. 

** To wear the tod free the flock on the fell, 

To gather tho dew frao tho heather bell, 

An’ to look at my face in your clear crystal 
well, 

Might gi’o pleasure to Aikon-drum. 

I’so seek nao guids, gear, bond, nor mark ; 

I use nao beddin’, shoon, nor sark ; 

But a cogfu’ o’ broso ’tween the light an’ 
dark 

Is tho wage o’ Aiken-drum.” 

Quoth tho wylio auld wifo, “ Tho thing speaks 
wool ; 

Our workers aro scant— wo hao routli o* 
meal; 

Gif he’ll do as he says — bo ho man, bo ho 
doil — 

Wow ! we’ll try this Aiken-drum.” 

But tho wenches skirled, He’s no bo here ! 
His eldritch look gars ns swarf wi’ fear ; 

An’ the feint a ane will tho house come near, 
If they think but o’ Aiken-drum.” 

** Puir clipmalabors ! ye hao little wit ; 

Is'tna hallowmas now, an’ the crap out yet ?’* 
Sae she silenced them a’ wi’ a stomp o’ her 
fit— 

” Sit yor wa’s down, Aikon-drum.” 

Roun’ a’ that side what wark was dune 
^By the^ftreamer’s gleam, or the glanoe o’ the 
moon ; 

A word, or a wish, an’ the brownie earn sune, 
SaS helpfu’ was Aiken-drum. 
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On Blednoch banks, an* on crystal Cree, 

For mony a day a toil’d wig^ht was be ; 

While the bairns play’d harmless ronn* his 
knee, 

Sae social was Aiken-dmm. 

But a new-made wife, fu’ o’ frippish freaks, 
Fond o’ a’ things feat for the five first weeks, 
Laid a mouldy pair o’ her ain man’s breeka 
By the brose o’ Aiken-drum. 

Let the learned decide when they convene. 
What spell was him an’, the breeks between ; 
For frae that day forth ho was nae mair 
seen, 

An’ sair-missed was Aiken-dmm. 

Ho was heard by a herd gaun by the ’rhrieve. 
Crying, **Lang, lang now may I greet an’ 
grieve ; 

For, alas f I hae gotten baith fee an* leave — 

O I luckless Aikon-drum ! ” 

Awa, ye wrangling sceptic tribe, 

Wi’ your proa an* your cons wad ye decide 
’Gain the sponsible voice o* a hale country 
side. 

On the facts ’bout Aiken-drum P 

Though the “ Brownie o* Blednoch ” lang be ; 
gane, 

The mark o’ his feet’ aloft on mony a stano ; ; 

An’ mony a wife an* mony a wean 
Tell the feats o’ Aikon-drum. 

E’en now, light loons that jibe an’ sneer 
At spiritual guests an* a* sic gear, 

At the Gloshnoch mill hae swat wi* fear. 

An’ look’d roun* for Aiken-drum. 

An’ guidly folks hae gotten a fright, 

When the moon was sot, an’ tlio stars giod 
noe light. 

At the roa'.ing linn, in the howe o' the night, 
Wi* snghs like Aiken-drum. 

William Nicholson, — Born 1805. ' 

I 

1651.— SONG. 

Wi’ drams and pipes the cloohon rang, 

I left my goats to wander wide ; 

And e’en as fast os 1 could bang, 

1 bicker’d down the mountain side. 

My hazel rung and haslock plaid 
Awa’ 1 flang wi’ canid dis^in, 

Besolved I would nae longer bide 
To do the aald thing o*er again. 

Ye barons bold, whose turrets rise 
Aboon the wild woods white wi’ snaw, 

1 trow the laddies ye may prize, 

Wha fight your battles far awa’. 

Wi’ them to stan’, wi’ them to fa’,' 
Courageously 1 gross’d the main ; 

To see, fo' Caledonia, ^ 

The auld tiung weel done o’er again. 


Bight far a-fiel’ I freely fought, 

’Gainst mony an outlandish loon ; 

An’ wi’ my good claymore I’ve brou 
Mony a beordy birkie down : 

While I had pith to wield it ronn’. 

In battle 1 ne’er mot wi’ ano 
Could danton me, for Britain’s crown. 

To do the same tiling o'er again. 

Although I’m marohing life’s last stage, 
Wi* sorrow crowded ronn’ my brow ; 

An* though the knapsack o’ auld ago 
Hangs heavy on my shoulders now 
Yet recollection, ever now, 

Discharges a’ njy toil and pain, 

When fancy figures in my view 
The pleasant auld thing o’er again. 

Joseph Train, — Bom 1810. 


1652.— THE CAMERONIAN’S DREAM. 

In a dream of the night I was wafted away 

To the muirland of mist whore the martyrs 
lay; 

Where Cameron’s sword and his Bible are 
seen, 

Engraved on the stone where the heather 
grows green. , 

’Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and 
blood, 

When the minister's home was the mountain 
and wood; 

When in Wellwood's dark valley the standard 
of Zion, 

All bloody and torn, *mong the heather was 
lying. 

’Twas morning ; and summer’s young sun from 
the oast 

Lay in loving repose on the green mountain’s 
breast ; 

On Wardlaw and Caimtable the clear shining 
dew 

Glisten’d there ’mong the heath bells and 
mountain flowers blue. 

And far up in heaven, near the white sonny 
cloud. 

The song of the lark was melodious and loud. 

And in Glenmuir’s wild solitude, lengthen’d 
and deep, 

Were the whistling of plovers and bleating 
of sheep. 

And Wellwood's sweet valleys breathed music 
and gladness, 

The fresh meadow blooms hung in beauty and 
redness ; 

Its daughters were happy to hail the rethming. 

And drink the d^ghts of July’s sweet 
moxniSg. 
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But, oh ! thoro were hearts cherish’d far other 
feelings, 

niumed by the light of prophetic reyealings, 

Who drank from the scenery of beauty but 
sorrow. 

For they knew that their blood would bedew 
it to-morrow. 

’Twas the few faithful ones who with Cameron 
were lying, 

Concoal'd ’niong the mist where the heathfowl 
was crying, 

For the horsemen of Earlshall around them 
, were hoveriDgi 

And their bridle reins rdhg through the thin 
. misty covering. 

Their faces grow pale, and their swords were 
unsheathed, 

But the vengeance that darken’d their brow 
was unbreathod ; 

Witii eyes turn’d to heaven in calm resig- 
nation, 

They sung their last song to the God of Sal- 
vation. 

The hills with the deep, mournful music were 
ringing, 

The Qur’dw and plover in concert were singing ; 

But the melody died ’mid derision and 
laughter. 

As th,e host of ungodly rushed on to the 
slaughter. 

Though in mist and in darkness and fire they 
were shrouded. 

Yet the souls of the righteous wore calm and 
unclouded. 

Their dark eyes flash’d lightning, as, firm and 
unbending. 

They stood like the rook which the thunder 
is rending. 

The muskets were flashing, the blue swords 
were gleaming. 

The helmets were cleft, and the rod blood was 
streaming, 

The heavens grow dark, and the thunder was 
rolling, 

When in Wellwood’s dark muirlands the 
mighty wore falling. 

When the righteous had fallen, and the combat 
was ended, 

A chariot of fire through the dark cloud 
descended ; 

Its drivers were angels on horses of whiteness, 

And its burning wheels turn’d on axles of 
brightness. 

A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining. 

All daszling like gold of the seventh nrofining. 

And the souls that came forth, out of great 
tribulation, 

Have mounted the chariots andi si^s of 
salvation. 


On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is 
gliding. 

Through the path of the thunder the horsemen 
ore riding ; 

Glide swiftly, bright spirits! the prize is 
before ye, 

A crown never fading, a kingdom of glory ! 

James Uislop. — Som 1798, Died 1827. 


16S3.-.MOUNTAIN CHILDREN. 

Dwellers by lake and hill ! 

Merry companions of the bird and bee ! 

Go gladly forth and drink of joy your fill, 
With unconstrained step and spirits free ! 

No crowd impedes your way, 

No city wall impedes your further bounds ; 
Whore the wild flock can wonder, yo may 
stray. 

The long day through, ’mid summer sights 
and sounds. 

The sunshine and the flowers, 

And the old trees that cast a solemn sliade ; 
The pleasant evening, the fresh dewy 
hours, 

, And the green hills whereon your fathers 
! play’d. 

Tho gray and ancient peaks 
Round which tho silent clouds hong day and 
night ; 

And tho low voice of water as it makes, 

I Like a glad creature, murmurings of delight. 

I Those arc your joys ! Go forth — 

; Give your hearts up unto their mighty power ; 
For in this spirit God has clothed tho 
earth, 

And speaketh solemnly from tree and flower. 

llio voice of hidden rills 
Its quiet way into your spirits finds ; 

And awfully the everlasting hills 
Address you in their many-tonod winds. 

Yo sit upon the earth 

Twining its flowers, and shouting full of glee ; 
And a pure mighty influence, ’mid your 

j mirth, 

! Moulds your unconscious spirits silently. 

I 

Hence is it that the lands 
Of storm and mountain have tho noblest 
sons ; 

Whom tho world reverences. The patriot 
bands 

Were of the hills like you, ye little onesl 

• Children of pleasant song 

Are taught vrithin the mountain soUtodes ; 

For Imary legends to your wilds belong, 
Ax^ yours are haunts where inspiration broods. 
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THE PAIKIES OP CALDON-LOW. 


. Then go forth — earth and sky 
To you are tributary ; joys are spread 

Profnsoly, like the summer flowers that 
lie 

In the green path, beneath your gamesome 
tread! 

Ma/ry Hoivitt—Bom 1804. 


J654.— THE PAIRIES OP THE CALDON- 
LOW.— A MIDSUMMER LEGEND. 

And whore have yon been, my Mary, 

And whore have you been from me ? 

** Fve been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 

The Midsummer night to see ! ** 

" And what did you see, my Mary. 

All up on the Caldon-Low ? ** 

I saw the blithe sunshine come down, 

And I saw the merry winds blow.’* 

** And what did you hear, my Mary, 

All up on the Caldon-Hill P ” 

** I heard the drops of the water made, 

And the green corn ears to All.** 

Oh, tell me all, my Mary- 
All, all that ever you know ; 

Por you must have seen the fairies, 

Last night on the Oaldon-Low.’* 

Then take mo on your knee, mother. 

And listen, mother of mine : 

A hundred fairies danced last night. 

And the harpers they were nine. 

And merry was the glee of the harp-strings, 
'And their dancing feet so small ; 

But, oh, the sound of their talking 
Was merrier far than all ! ” 

“ And what were the words, my Mary, 

That you did hear them say P ” 

“ I’ll tell you all, my mother — 

But let mo have my way ! 

And some they play’d with the water. 

And roll’d it down the hill : 

* And this,’ they said, * shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller’s mill ; 

Por there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May ; 

And a busy man shall the miller be 
By the dawning of the day ! 

Oh, the miller, how he will laugh, 

When he sees the mill-dam rise ! 

The jolly old miller, how he will laugh, 

Till the tears fiU both his eyes! * 

And some they seised the little win^, 

That sounded over the hill. 

And each put a hofm into his mouth, 

And blew aoshaxp and shrill:**— ^ 
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* And there,* said they, * the merry winds go, 

Away from every horn ; 

And those shall clear the mildew dank 
Prom the blind old widow’s conn 

Oh, the poor, blind old widow — 

Though she has been blind so long. 

She’ll be merry enough when tho mildew’s gone^ 
And the com stands stiff and strong ! * 

And some they brodght the brown lintseed. 
And flung it down from the Low — 

‘ And this,’ said they, ‘ by the sunrise, 

In the weaver’s croft shall grow ! 

Oh, the poor, lame^oaver, 

How will ho laugh outright. 

When he sees his dwindling flax-feld 
AU full of flowers by night ! * 

And then np^poke a brownie, 

With a long beard on his chin— 

* I have spun up all the tow,’ said ha, 

‘ And I want some more to spin. 

I’ve spun a piece of hempen cloth, 

And I want to spin another — 

A little sheet for Mary’s bc<l. 

And an apron for her mother I ’ 

And with that I could not help butdangh. 

And I laugh’d out loud and free ; 

And then on tho top of tho Caldon-Low, 

There was no one left but mo. 

c 

And all, on tho top of tho CaldomLow, 

The mists were cold and gray. 

And nothing I saw but tho mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 

But, as J came down from the hill-top, 

1 hoard, afar below, 

How busy tho jolly miller was, 

And how merry the wheel did go ! 

And I peep'd into tho widow’s field ; 

And, sure enough, was seen 
Tlxo yellow oars of the mildew’d com 
All standing stiff and green. 

And down by tho weaver’s croft I stole. 

To see if tho flax were high ; 

But I saw tho weaver at his gate 
With the good news in his eye ! 

Now, this is all I heard, mother, 

And all that I did see ; 

So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 

Por I’m tired as I can be ! ** 

Mary Hoivitt: — Bom 1804. 


1655.— THE MONKEY. 

Monkey, little merry fellow. 
Thou 1^ Nature’s Punohinello ; 
Pull of fun'OS Puck could be— 
HasSequin might learn of thee ! 



THB BBOOM FLOWER. 


[Mart Howthp. 


From 1780 to 1866.] 


In the very ark» no donbt, 

You went frolioldng about ; 

NoTer keeping in your mind 
DrownM moneys left behind ! 

Have you no traditions — ^none. 

Of the court of Solomon ? 

No memorial how ye went 
With Ptinoe Hiram^s armament ? 

Look now at him !~slyly peep ; 

He pretends ho is asleep ! 

Fast asleep upon his bed, 

With his arm beneath his head. 

Now that posture isliou right, 

And he is not settled quite ; 

There ! that’s better than before — 

And the knave protends to snore ! 

Ha ! he is not half asleep : 

See, he slyly takes a peep. 

Monkey, though your eyes were shut. 
You could see this little nut. 

You shall have it, pigmy brother ! 

What, another ! and another ! 

Nay, your cheeks are like a sack — 

Sit down, and begin to crack. 

Thc^e the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can ! 

Now good-by, you merry fellow. 

Nature’s primest Punchinello. 

Mary Howitt^^Bom 1804. 


1656.-- LITTLE STREAMS. 

Little streams are light and shadow. 
Flowing through the pasture meadow, 
Flowing by the green way-side, 
Through the forest dim and wide, 
Through the hamlet still and smi^ — 
By the cottage, by the hall, 

By the ruin’d abbey still ; 

Turning here and there a miU, 

Bearing tribute to the river-— 

Little streams, 1 love you ever. 

Summer music is there flowing — 
Flowering plants in them are growing ; 
Happy, life is in them all, . 

Creatures innocent and small ; 
little birds come down to dri^. 
Fearless of their leafy brink ; 

Noble trees beside them grow. 
Glooming them with branches low ; 
And between, the sunshine, glancing. 
In their little waves, is dancing. 

little streams have flowers a many. 
Beautiful and fair as any; * 

l^ha strong, and green W-reed ; 
W^ow-herb, with cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head, with eye of jet ; 

And the water-viol^ 


There the flowering-rush you meet, 

And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 

And, in places deep and stilly, 

Marble-like, the water-lily. . . 

little streams, their voices ohoery, 

Sound forth welcomes to the weary. 
Flowing on from day to day. 

Without stint and without stay ; 

Hero, upon their flowery bank. 

In the old time pilgrims drank—- 
Here have scon, as now, pass by, 
King-fisher, and dragon-fly ; 

Those bright things that have their dwelling, 
Where the little streams are welling. 

Down in valleys green and lowly. 
Murmuring not and gliding slowly ; 

Up in mountain -hollows wild, 

Fretting like a peevish child ; 

Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the ohildron play ; 

Running west, or running east, 

Doing good to man and beast— 

Always giving, weary never, 

Little streams, 1 love you over. 

Mary i /01 Bom 1804, 


1657.— THE BROOM-FLOWER 

0 the Broom, tho yellow Broom, 

The ancient poet sung it, 

And door it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it. 

1 know the realms whore people say 
The flowers have not their fellow ; 

I know where they shine out like suns, 
The crimson and tho yellow. 

I know where ladies live enchained 
In luxury’s silken fetters, 

And flowers as bright as glittering gems 
Are used for written letters. 

But ne’er was flower so fair as this, 

In modem days or olden ; 

It growoth on its nodding stem 
Like to a garland golden. 

And all about my mother’s door 
Shine out its glittering bushes. 

And down the glen, where clear as light 
The mountain-water gushes. 

Take all the rest ; but give me. this. 

And the bird that nestles in it ; 

I love it, for it loves the Broom— 

The green and yellow linnet. 

Wril, call the rose the queen of flowers. 
And boast of that of Sharon, 

Of liliesSiko to niarble oups, 

^ And the golden xod;of Aa^ 



SUMMER WOODS. 


[SXVSNTB PEBIOD. — 


K«jnr Howett.] 


I OBze not how these flowers may be 

Bfaloved of man and woman ; 

The Broom it is the flower for me, 

That groweth on the common. 

O the Broom, the yellow Broom, 

The ancient poet sang it, 

And dear it ia on summer days 
To lie at rest among it. 

Mary Howitt—Born 1804. 


1658.— SUMMER WOODS. 

Gome ye into the summer woods ; 

There entereth no annoy ; 

All greenly wave the chestnut loaves, 

Ajad the earth is full of joy. 

I cannot tell you half the sights 
Of beauty you may see, 

The bursts of golden sunshine, 

And many a shady tree. 

There, lightly swung, in bowery glades. 

The honoy-suokles twine ; 

There blooms the rose-rod campion, 

And the dark-blue columbino. 

There grows the four-leaved plant, true- 
love,* * 

In some duiik woodland spot ; 

There grows the enchanter's night-shade, 
And the wood forget-me-not. 

And many amony bird is there. 

Unsoared by lawless men ; 

The bluo-wing’d jay, the woodpecker, 

And the golden-crested wren. 

Como down, and ye shall see them all, 

The timid and the bold ; 

For their sweet life of pleasantness, 

It ia not to be told. 

And for within that summer wood, 

Among the leaves so green. 

There flows a little gargling brook, 

The brightest e’er was seen. 

There come the little gentle birds. 

Without a fear of iU ; 

Down to the murmuring water’s edge. 

And freely drink their fill ! 

And dash about and splash about, 

The merry Hide things ; 

And look oi^ance with bright black oyes. 
And flirt their dripping wings. 

I’ve seen the freakish squirrds drop 
Down from their leafy tree, 

The little squirrels with the old-ir* 

Groat joy it was to mo I 

L : : 


And down unto the running brook, 

l*vo seen them nimbly go ; 

And the bright water seemed to speak 

A welcome kind and low. 

The nodding plants they bowed their heads, 
As if in heortsome ohder ; 

They spake unto these little things, 

“ ’Tis merry living hero ! ” 

Oh, how my heart ran o’er with joy ! 

I saw that all was good. 

And how we might glean up delight 
All round us, if we would ! 

And many a wodfl-mouse dwelleth there. 
Beneath the old wood shade. 

And all day long has work to do. 

Nor ia of aught afraid. 

The green shoots grow above their hoods. 
And roots so fresh and fine 
Beneath their feet ; nor is there strife 
*Mong them for mine and thine. 

There is enough for every one. 

And they lovingly agree ; 

Wo might learn a lesson, all of us, 

Beneath the green-wood tree. 

Mary Howitt. — Btnm 1804. 

■ 


1659.— LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Sx>orting through the forest wide ; 
Playing by the waterside ; 
Wandering o’er the heathy fells; 
Down within the woodland dolls ; 
All among the mountains wild, 
Dwelleth many a little child ! 

In the baron’s hall of pride ; 

By the poor man’s dull fireside : 

’Mid the mighty, ’mid the moan, 
little children may be seen, 
like the flowers that spring up fair. 
Bright and countless everywhere ! 

In the far isles of the main ; 

In the desert's lone domain ; 

In the savage mountfdn-glen, 

’Mong the tribes of swarthy men ; 
Wheresoe’er a foot hath gone ; 
Wheresoe’er the sun hath shone 
On a loa^e of peopled ground, 
little children may be found • 
Blessings on them ! they in mo 
Move a kindly sympathy. 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears ; 
With their laughtOT and their teats ; 
With their wonder so intense. 

And their small experience ! 

Little children, not alone 
On the ^de eaffth are ye known, 
’Midets labours andits cares, 

*Mid its auflbiinga and its snores ; 
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Free from eortow, free from strife, 

In the world at lore and life. 

Where no sinful thing hath trod*— 

In the pxeeenoe of your God, 

Spotless, blameless, glorified—- 
little children, ye abide ! 

Mary 1804. 


1660.— CORNFIELDS. 

When on the breath of autumn breeze, 
From pastures dry odfi brown, 

Goos fioating like*an idle thought 
The fair white thistle-down, 

0 then what joy to walk at will 
Upon the golden harvest hill ! 

What joy in dreamy ease to lio 
Amid a field new shorn, 

And see all round on sun-lit slopes 
The piled-up stacks of com ; 

And send the fancy wandering o’er 
All pleasant harvest-fields of yore. 

1 fool the day — see the field, 

The luivering of the leaves, 

And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding the yellow sheaves ; 

And at this very hour 1 seem 
To bo with Joseph in his dream. 

I see the fields of Bethlehem, 

And reapers many a one. 

Bending unto their sickles' stroke — 

And Boaz looking on ; 

And Buta, the Moabite so fair, 

Among the gleaners stooping there. 

Again I see a little child, 

His mother’s sole delight, — 

God’s living gift unto 
The kind good Shunammito ; 

To mortal pangs 1 see him yield. 

And the lad bear him from the field. 

The sun-bathed quiet of the hills, 

The fields of Galileo, 

That ei^toen hundred years ago 
Were full of com, I see; 

And the dear Saviour takes his way 
'Mid ripe ears on the Spbbath day. 

O golden fields of bending com,* 

How beautiful they seem ; 

The reaper-folk, the piled-up sheaves. 

To me ore like a dream. 

The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take mo there. 

Mary 1804. 


x66l.— THE DEPARTURE OF THE 

SWALLOW. 

And is the swallow gone P 
Who behold it P 
Which way sailed it ? 

Farewell bade it none P 

No mortal saw it go 
But who doth hear 
Its summer cheer 
As it flitteth to and fro ? 

So the freed spirit fiies ! 

From its surrounding olay 
It steals away 

like the swallow from the skies. 

Whither ? wherefore doth it go ? 

*Tis all unknown ; 

We fool alone 
That a void is loft below. 

William 1795 . 


1662.— MASSACRE OF THE 
MACPHERSON. 

1 . 

Fhairsbon swore a feud 

Against the clan M’Tavish— 
Marched into their land 
To murder and to rafish ; 

For he did rosolvo 

To extirpate the vipers, 

With four-and-twonty men, 

And five-and-thirty pipers. 

II. 

But when ho hod gone 

Half-way down Strath Canaan, 
Of Ills fighting tail 

Just throe wore remainin'. 
They were all ho had 

To bock him in ta battle ; 

All the rest had gone 
Off to drive ta cattle. 

IIX. 

“ Fery coot ! " cried Fhairshon— 
So my clan disgraced is ; 
Lads, we’ll need to fight 
P^ore wo touch ta peasties. 
Here's Mhic-Mac-Methusalelu 
Coming wi' his fassala — 

Gillies seventy-three, 

And sixty Dhuin^ wassails ! '* 

■tc 

m 

Oboi tay to you, sir ! 

Axa not you ta FhairsKunn P 
Wasjron coming here 
Tfrvislt any pevsonP 



W. JBL AtTOTO.] 


THE BUBIAL-IIIAHCH OF DUNDEE. [Sevtoth Pbbiod/ 


You aro a plockgoard, nir ! 

It is now' six handrod 
Coot long years, and more, 

Since my glen was plundered.’* 

V. 

Fat is tat you say ? 

Dar you cook your peaver ^ 

I will teaoli you, sir, 

Fat is good pebaviour ! 

You shall not exist 
For another day more ; 

1 will shoot you, sir, 

Or stap you with my daymore I ’* 

vis 

** I am fery glad 
To learn what you mention, 

Since I can prevent 
Any such intention.** 

So Mhic-Mao-Methusaleh 
Gave some warlike howls. 

Threw his skhian-dhu, 

An* stuck it in his powels. 

VII. 

In this fery way 

Tied ta faliant Fhairshon, 

Who Was always thought 
A superior person. 

Fhairshon had a son, 

Who married Noah’s daughter, 

And nearly spoiled ta Flood 
By trinking up ta water— 

VIII. 

"Wliioh ho would have done, 

I at least believe it, 

Hod t-a mixture poeu 
Only half Glenlivet. 

Tliis is all my tale : 

Sirs, T hope *ti8 new t’ye I 
Here’s your fery good healths. 

And tomn ta whubicy tuty ! 

Tr. E. Aytoun.-^Bom 1813, Died 1865. 


1663.— THE BUBIAL-MABCH OF 
DUNDEE. 

Sound the fife, and cry the slogan— 
Let the pibroch sha^e the air 
With its wild triumphal music. 

Worthy of the freight we bear. 

Lot the ancient hills of Scotland 
Hear once more the battle-song 
Swell within their glens and valleys 
As the clansmen march along I 
Never from the fi^d of combat, 

Never from the deadly fray, 

Was a nobler trophy carried 
Than we bring with us to-day— 
Never, since the valiant Douglas 
On his dauntless bosom bore' 


Good King Bobert’s heart— the priceless— 
To our dear Bedeemor’s shore ! 

Lo ! we bring with us the hero— 

Lo I we bring the conquering Gnsm 
Crown’d as best beseems a victor 
From the altar of his fame ; 

Fresh and bleeding from the battle 
Whence his spirit took its flight. 

Midst the crashing charge of squa^na. 
And the thunder of the fight ! 

Strike, I say, the notes of triumph, 

As we maroh o*er moor and lea ! 

Is there any here will venture 
To bewail our dead Dundee ? 

Let the widows of the traitors 
Weep until their eyes aro dim ! 

Wall ye may full well for Scotland— 

Let none dare to mourn for him ! 

See I above his glorious body 
Lies the royal banner’s fold— 

See I his valiant blood is mingled— 

With its crimson and its gold— 

See how calm ho looks, and stately, 

Like a warrior on his shield. 

Waiting till the flush of morning 
Breaks along the battle-field 1 
See — Oh, never more, my oomrados. 

Shall we see that falcon eye 
Bedden with its inward lightning, 

As the hoar of fight drew nigh !** 

Never shall we hoar the voice that, 

Clearer than the trumpet’s call, 

Bade us strike for King and Coantry^ 

Bade us win the field, or fall ! 

On the heights of Killieoronkie 
Yester-morn our army lay : 

Slowly rose the mist in columns 
From the river’s broken way ; 

Hoarsely roar’d the swollen torrent. 

And the Pass was wrapt in gloom, 

When the clansmen rose together 
From their lair amidst the broom. 

Then we belted on our tartans. 

And our bonnets down we draw. 

And wo felt onr broadswtHcds’ edges. 

And we proved them to he tme ; 

And we pray’d the prayer of soldUers, 

And we cried the ga^ering-ory, 

And we clasped the hands of kinsmen, 

And we swore to do or die ! 

Then our leader rode before us 
On his war-horse black as night— 

Well the Cameronian rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight !— 

And a cry of exaltation 

From the bearded warriors rose ; 

For we loved the house of Claver’se, 

And we thought of good Montrose. 

But he raised his hand for silenoe— 

** Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow t 
Ere the ovmiing star tftiall glitten 
On Sohehallion’s lofty brow, 

Eitiier we shall rest in triumph, 

Or another of tiie Qraunes 
Shfldl have died in battle-liamess 
For ^is Country and King James ! 



Frtm 1780 to 1868.] SUMMONS OF THE BESTBOYING ANGEL. [H. R. Uxlham. 


Think upon the Bc^al Martyr — 

Think of what hti race endure — 
Think of him whom butchers murder’d 
On the field of Magus Muir : — 

By his sacred blood I charge ye, 

By Uiie ruin’d hearth and shrine — 
By &e blighted hopes of Scotland, 

By your injuries and mine^ 

Strike Uiis day as if the anvil 
Lay beneath your blows the while, 
Be t^y covenanting traitors. 

Or the brood of false Argyle ! 

Strike ! and drive the trembling rebels 
Backwards o’er the stormy Forth; 
Lot them tell their pale*Lonvontion 
How they fared within the North. 
Let them tell that Highland honour 
Is not to bo bought nor sold, 

That we scorn their prince’s auger 
As we loathe his foreign gold. 

Strike ! and when the fight is over, 

If ye look in vain for me, 

Where the dead are lying thickest, 
Search for him tliat was Dundee ! ” 


Loudly then the hills re-echoed 
With our answer to his call, 

But a deeper echo sounded 
In the bosoms of us ail. 

For the lands of wide Breadalbano, 

Not a man who hoard him spook 
Would that day have left the battle. 

Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Told the clansmen’s fierco emotion, 

And they harder drew their breath ; 
For their souls were strong within them. 
Stronger than the grasp of death. 

Soon we hoard a chailenge-trumpet 
Sounding in the Pass below, 

And the distant tramp of horses. 

And the voices' of the foe : 

Do'tvn we crouch’d amid the bracken. 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near. 
Panting like the hounds in summer, 
YHien they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie’s foot and Leven’s troopers 
Marching to the tuck of drum ; 
Through the scatter’d wood of birches. 
O’er the broken ground and heath. 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gain’d the plain beneath ; 
Then we Imunded from our covert. — 
Judge how look’d the Saxons then, 
When they saw the ragged mountain 
Start to life with armM men ! 

^ Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept the hurricane of st^, 

Bose the slogan of Macdonald*— 

Flash’d the broadsword of Loohicl 4 
Vainly sped the withering volley 
’Mon^ the foremost oi our band — 
On we pout’d until we met them, • 

Foot to f oot^ and hand to hand. 


Horse and man went down like drift-wood 
When the floods are' black at Yule, 

And their caroasses are whirling 
In the Garry’s deepest pool. 

Horse and man went down before ns*— 
Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killieorankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done 1 

And the evening star was shining 
On Schehallion’a distant head, 

When wo wiped our bloody broadswords, 
And return’d to count the dead. 

There we found him gash’d and gory, 
Stretch’d upon the cumber’d plain, 

As he told us whore to seek him, 

In the thickest of the slain. 

And a smile was on his visage. 

For within his dying oar 
Peal’d the joyful note of triumph, 

And the olau'^mcn’s clamorous cheer ; 

So, amidst the battle’s thunder, 

Shot, and stcc), and scorching flame, 

In the glory of hin manhood 
Pass’d the spirit of the Grceme ! 

Open wide the vaults of Atholl, 

Whore the bones of heroes rest— • 

Open wide the hallow'd portals 
To receive another guest 1 
Last of Soots, and last of freemen — 

Last of all that dauntless race, 

Who would rather die unsullied 
Than outlive the land’s disgrace ! 

O thou lion-hearted warrior I 
Keck not of the after-time : 

Honour may bo doom’d dishonour. 

Loyalty bo call’d a crime. 

Sleep in peace with kindred ashes 
Of the noble and the true, 

Hands that never fail’d their country. 
Hearts that never baseness know. 

Sleep ! — and till the latest trumpet 
Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 
Scotland shall not boast a braver 
Chieftain than our own Dundee ! 

IK. A*. Aytoun, — Bom 1818, Died 1865. 


1664.— SUMMONS OP THE DESTROYING 
ANGEL TO THE CITY OP BABYLON. 

The hour is come 2 the hour is come ! With 
voice 

Heard in thy inmost soul, I summon thee, 
Cyrus, the Lord’s anointed J And thou river. 
That floweat exulting in thy proud approach 
To Babylon, beneath whose shadowy walls 
And brazen gates, and gilded palaces, 

And groves, that gleam with xnarble obelirim, 
Thy azure^osom shall repose, with lights 
Flatted and chequer’d like the starry h^yesui 1 
1 do arrest thee in thy stately oonroe, ^ 

By Him tliab pour’d thee tism thine anoieat 
^frantais. 



MixiKak.] 


THE FAIB BECLUSE* 


[Sbtbwth T^QD.-* 


And sent thee forth, even at the birth of time, | 
One of hie holy streams, to lave the mounts j 
Of Paradise. Thou hoar’st me : thou dost check | 
Abrupt thy waters as the Arab chief | 

His headlong: squadrons. Where the. un- 
observed 

Yet toiling Persian breaks the raining mound, 

I see thee gather thy tumultuous strength ; 
And, though the deep ahd roaring Na^^- 
malcha. 

Boll on as proudly conscious of fulfilling 
The omnipotent oommondT! While, fax ijjway, 
The lake, that slept but now so calm^.^nor 
moved, . ‘ 

Save by the rippling moonshine, heaves on 
high 

Its foaming surface like a whirlpool-griilf , 

And boUs and whitens with the unwonted tide. 

But silent as thy billows used to fiow. 

And terrible, the hosts of Elam move, 

Winding their darksome way profound, whore 
man 

Ne’er trod, nor light e’er shone, nor air from 
heaven 

Breathed. Oh! yo secret and unfathom*d 
depths. 

How are ye now a smooth and royal way 
For the army of God's vengeance ? Fellow- 
slaves 

And ministers of the Eternal purpose, 

Not guided by the treacherous, injured sons 
Of Babylon, but by my mightier arm, 

Ye come, and spread your banners, and dis- 
play 

Your glittering arms as yo advance, all white 
Beneath the ^miring moon. Como on 1 the 
gates 

Are open — not for banqueters in blood 
Like you ! 1 see on either side o’erliow 

The living deluge of arm'd men, and cry, 
Begin, bog^in ! with fire and sword begin 
The work'of wrath. Upon my shadowy wings 
1 pause, and float a little while, to see 
Mine human instruments fulfil my task 
Of final ruin. Then I mount, I fly, 

And sing my proud song, as I ride the clouds. 
That stars may hear, and all the hosts of 
worlds, 

That live along the interminable space. 

Take up Jehovah's everlasting triumph ! 

K. If, Mihnan,—Bom 1791. 


1665.— THE FAIB BECLUSE. 

Sunk was the sun, and up the eastern heaven, 
like maiden on a lonely pilgrimage, 

Moved the m^ek star of eve ; tto wandering: 
air 

Breathed odours; wood, and wav^esa lake, 
like man, 

Slspt, weary of the garish, babbling day. 

l>ove of die wUderaess, thy snowy wing 
Droops not in slumber; Lilian, ihon alone. 


’Mid the deep quiet, wakest. Dost thou rove. 
Idolatrous of yon majestic moon, 

That like a crystal-t^oned queen in heaven, 
Seems with her present deity to hush 
To beauteous adoration all the earth P 
Might seem the solemn silent mountain tops 
Stand np and worship ! the translucent stress 
Dbwn the hills glittering, cherish the pure 
light 

Beneath the shadowy foliage o’er them flung 
At intervals ; the lake, so silver-white, 

Glistens ; all indistinct the snowy swans 
Bask in the radiance cool. Doth Libaw muse 
To that apparent queen her vesper hymn P 
Nursling of solitude, her infant couch 
Never did mother watch ; within the grave 
She slept unwaking : scornful turn’d ^oof 
CoBwallon, of those pure instinctive joys 
By fathers felt, when playful infant grace, 
Touch’d with a feminine softness, round tho 
heart 

Winds its light maze of undefined delight, 
Oontemptnous : he with haughty joy beheld 
His boy, fair Malwyn ; him in bossy shield 
Bock’d proudly, him upbore to mountain steep 
Fierce and nndaunted, for their dangeroua 
nest 

To battle with the eagle’s olam’rous brood. 

But she, the while, from human trndernesa 
Estranged, and gentler feelings that light up 
The cheek of youth with rosy joyous smile. 
Like a forgotten lute, play’d on alono 
By chance-caressing airs, amid the wilS 
Beautoously pale and sadly playful grow, 

A lonely child, by not one human heart 
Beloved, and loving none: nor strange if 
learnt 

Her native fond affections to embrace 
Things senseless and inanimate ; she loved 
All flowrets that with rich embroidery fair 
Enamel the green earth — the odorous thyme. 
Wild rose, and roving eglantine ; nor spared 
To mourn their fading forms with childish 
tears. 

Gray birch and aspen light she loved, that 
droop 

Fringing the crystal stream; the sportive 
breeze 

That wanton’d with her brown and glossy 
looks; 

The sunbeam chequering the fresh bank ; ore 
dawn 

Wandering, and wandering still at dewy eve. 
By Glonderamakin’s flower-empurpled marge, 
Derwent’s blue lake, or Greta’s wildering glen. 
Bare sound to her was human voice, scarce 
heard. 

Save of her aged nurse or shepherd maid 
Soothing the child with simple tale or song. 
Hence she knew of earthly hopss and fears, 
Life's sins and sorrows: better known the 

Belovia of lark from misty monping cloud 
Blithe carolling, and wild melodious notes 
Heard mmgling in the smnmef wood, or plaint 
By moonlight, of the lone night-wa^lii^ bird* 


HTlOr. 
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Nor they of love nnoonscious, all around 
Fearlosa, familiar they their deaoants sweet 
Tuned emulous ; her knew all living shapes 
That tenant wood or rook, dun roe or deer, 
£(unning his dappled side, at noontide crouch'd 
Courting' her fond caress ; nor fled her gaze 
The brm>ding dove, but murmur'd sounds of 
joy. 

H, H, Milman, — Bom 1791. 


. i 666 .~THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

• 

Even thus amid thy pride and luxury, 

O Earth! shall that last coming burst on 
thee. 

That secret coming of the Son of Man, 

When all the cherub-throning clouds shall 
shine, 

Irradiate with his bright advancing sign : 
When that Groat Husbandman shall wave 
his fan, 

Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp 
away; 

Still to. the noontide of that nightlcss day 
Shalt thou thy wanted dissolute course main- 
tain. 

Al^ng the busy mart and crowded street, 

The buyer and the seller still shall meet, 

And marriage-feasts begin their jocund strain : 
Still to the pouring out the cup of woo ; 

Till earth, a drunkard, reeling to and fro, 

And mountains molten by his burning feet, 
And heaven his presence own, all red with 
furnace heat. 

The hundred-gated cities then. 

The towers and temples, named of men 
Eternal, and the thrones of kings ; 

The gilded summer palaces, 

The courtly bowers of love and ease, 

Where still the bird of pleasure sings : 

Ask ye the destiny of them f 
Go, gaze on falling Jerusalem ! 

Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll,* 
'Gainst earth and heaven God’s standard ie 
* unfurl'd ; 

The skies are shrivell'd like a burning scroll. 
And one vast common doom ensepulchres the 
world. 

Oh 1 who shall then survive ? 

Oh ! who shall stand and live P 
When all that hath been is no more ; 

When for the round earth hung in air. 

With all its constellations fair 
In the sky’s azure canopy ; 

* When for the breathing earth, and sparkling 
sea, 

Is but a fiery deluge without shore, 

Heaving along the abyss profound and dark^ 
A fiery deluge, and without an ark ? >. 

Lord of all power, when thou art thm.alone 
On tby eten^ fiery-wheeltd throne. 

That in its high meridiaen moon : ^ * 

Needs not the perish’d son nor moon : 


[H. H. Milvah;, . 


When thou art there in thy presiding state, 

Wide-sceptrod monarch o’er the realm of 
doom : 

When from the sea-depths, from earth’s 
darkest womb. 

The dead of all the ages round thee wait t 

And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn 

Like forest-leaves in the antunfn of thine ire : 

Faithful and True ! thou still wilt save thine 
own ! 

The saints shall dwell within the unharming 
fire. 

Each white robe spotloss, blooming every 
palm. 

Even safe as we, by this still fountoLu’s side, 

So shall the ohurch, thy bright and inyatlo 
bride. 

Sit on the stormy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 

Yes, 'mid yon angry and destroying signs, 

O'er us the rainbow of thy mortiy shines ; 

Wo hail, wo bless the covenant of its boam, 

Almighty to avenge, almightiest to redeem ! 

Jf, JL Milmaiu — Bom 1791. 


1667 .--BRIDAL SONG. 

To the sound of timbrels sweet 
Moving slow our solemn foot. 

We have borne thee on the road 
To the virgin’s bloat abode ; 

With thy y<^low torches gloaming. 

And thy scarlet mantle streaming, 

And the canopy above 
Swaying as we slowly move. 

Thou hast loft the joyous feast. 

And the mirth and wine have ceased ; 
And now wo set thee down before 
The jealously-unclosing door, 

That the favour’d youth admits 
Where the veiled virgin sits 
In the bliss of maiden fear, 

Waiting our soft tread to hoar, 

And the music’s brisker din 
At the bridegroom’s entering in. 
Entering in, a welcome guest, 

To the chamber of his rest. 

11. H. Milman. — Bom 1791. 


1668 .— HYMN 

FOB SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TBZNXTY. 

When our heads ore bow’d with woe, 
When our bitter tears o'erflow, 

When we mourn the lost, the dear : 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear ! 

ThoS onr throbbing fleitii bast worn, 
Tbou our mortal griefa hast borne, 
Thou Jpmt shed the hunuun tear : 
Gramous Son of Mary, hear i 
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BBOTHEB, THOU ABT GONE. 
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[When the saUen death-bell tolls 
For oar own departed bouIs— 

When our final doom is near : 

Gracious Son of Mary« hear I 

Thou hast bow'd the dying head, 

Thou the blood of life hast ehed, 

Thou hast fill’d a mortal bier : 

Gracious Son of Mary, hear I 

When the heart is sad within 
With the thought of all its sin, 

When the spirit shrinks with fear, 

Graoioua Son of Maiy, hear ! 

Thou the shame, the grief hast known ; 
Though the sins were not Thine own, 

Thou hast deign’d their load to bear : 
Chraoious Son of Mary, hear ! 

H. IL Milman. — Bom 1791. ! 


1669.— BROTHER, THOU ART GONE. 

Brother, thou art gone before us, 

And thy saintly soul is fiown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, 

And sorrow is unknown — 

From the burden of the fiesh, 

And from caro and sin released, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary arc at rest. 

The toilsome way thou ’st travell’d o’er, 

And hast borne the heavy load ; 

But Christ hath taught thy wandering feet 
To reach His blest abode. 

Thou’rt sleeping now, like Lazarus, 

On his Father’s faithful breast, 

Whore the wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary are at rest. 

Sin can never taint thee now, 

Nor can doubt thy faith assail ; 

Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ 
And the Holy Spirit fail. 

And there thou'rt sure to meet the good. 
Whom on earth thou lovest best, | 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, i 

And the weary are at rest. ! 

I 

** Earth to earth, and ^^Bt to dnst,” 

Thus the solemn priest hath said — | 

So ure lay the turf above thee now, 

And 8^ thy narrow bed ; 

But thy spirit, brother, soars away 
Among the faithful blest, 

Where ^e wicked cease from troubling. 

And the weary are at rest. 

And when the Lord shall sumsion us 
Whom thou now hast left behind. 

May we, untainted by the world, (. 

As sure a welcome find ; 


A .. i m m ' — 
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May eaob, like thee, depart in peace. 

To be a glorious, happy guest . 

Where the wicked cease fro^ troubling, 
And the weary are at rest'.* 

H, H. Milmari^-'-^Born 1791. 


1670.— CHORUS. 

King of kings ! and Lord of lords ! 

Thus we move, our sod steps timing 
To our cymbal^* feeblest chiming, 

Where Thy house its rest accords. 

Chased and wounded birds are we. 

Through the dark air fled to Thee — 

To the shadow of Thy wings, 

Lord of lords ! and King of kings ! 

Behold, O -Lord ! the heathen tread 
The branches of Thy fruitful vine. 

That its luxurious tendrils spread 
O’er all the hills of Palestine. 

And now the wild boar comes to waste 
Even us — the greenest boughs and last, 
That, drinking of Thy choicest dew. 

On Zion’s hill in beauty grow. ^ 

No ! by the marvels of Thino hand. 

Thou wilt save ’Thy chosen land ! 

By all Tbine ancient mercies shown, q 
B y all our fathers’ foes o'orthVown, 

By the Egyptian’s car-bome host, 
Scatter’d on the Bed Sea coast — 

By that wide and bloodless slaughter 
Underneath the drowning water. 

Like us, in utter helplessness, 

In their last and worst distress — 

Oil the sand and sca-weed lying — 

Israel pour’d her doleful sighing i 
Wliilo before the deep sea flow’d, 

And behind fierce Egypt rode — 

To their father’s God they pray’d. 

To the Lord of hosts for aid. 

On the margin of the flood 
With lifted rod the prophet stood ; 

And the summon’d east wind blew. 

And aside it sternly threw 
The gather’d waves that took their stnsid, 
Like crystal rocks, on either hand, 

Or walla of sea-green marble piled 
Round some irregular city wild. 

Thou the light of morning lay 
On the wonder-paved way. 

Whore the treasures of ^e deep 
In their caves of coral sleep. 

The profound abysses, wh^ 

Was never sound from upper air. 

Rang With Israel’s ohanM wordb : 

King of kings ! and Hjxd ot lordbi I 

Then with bow and banner glaneiiigy 
On exalting Egypt ptoiie ; 
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With to ohoBen horBenca praDoinsr* 

And her oars on whcelB of flamei 
In a rich and boastful ring, 

AU around her furious king. 

But the Lord from out His cloud. 

The Lord look’d down upon the proud ; 
And the host, drave heavily 
Down the deep bosom of the sea. 

With a quick and sudden swell 
Prone the liquid ramparts fell ; 

Over horse, and over oar, 

Over every man of war, 

Over Pharaoh’s crown of gold, 

The loud thundering billows roll’d, 

As the level waters spread 

Down they sank — ^they sank like lead 

Down sank without a oty or groan. 

And the morning sun, that shone 
On myriads of bright-arm’d men, 

Its meridian radiance then 

Cast on a wide sea, heaving, as of yore, 

Against a silent, solitary shore. 

H. U. Mihiian, — Bom 1791. 


1671.— HOW'S MY BOY ? 

Ho, sailor of the sea ! 

How's my boy — my boy ? " 

“ What’s your boy's name, good wife, 

And in what ship sail’d ho P ” 

“ My boy John — 

Ho that went to soa — 

What care 1 for the ship, sailor P 
My boy’s my boy to me. 

** You come back from soa. 

And not know my John P 
I might as well have ask’d some landsman, 
Yonder down in the town. 

There’s not an ass in aU the parish 
But knows my John. 

** How’s my boy — my boy ? 

And unless you let me know 
I’ll swear you are no sailor, 

Blue jacket or no— 

Brass buttons or no, sailor. 

Anchor and crown or no— 

Sure his ship was the ‘ Jolly Briton * ” — 
Speak low, woman, speak low ! ” 

** And why should I speak low, sailor. 
About my own boy John P 
If I was loud as I am proud 
I’d sing him over the town ! 

Why should I speak low, sailor P ” — 

** Ttet good ship went down.” 

“ How’s my boy— my boy P 
What core I for the diip, sailor-* 

I was never aboard her. 

Be idle afloat or be sbe aground 


Sinking or swimming, I’ll be bound 
Her owners can afford to 1 
I say, how’s my John P 
** Every man on board went down, 

Every man aboard her.” 

“ How's my boy— my boy ? 

What care I for the men, sailor P 
I’m not their mother^ 

How’s my boy — my boy P 
Tell me of him and no other ! 

How’s my boy — my boy ? ” 

Sydney DohelL^^Bom 1824. 


1672.— LOVE. . 

Love is the happy privilege of the mind— 
Love is the reason of all living thinga. 

A Trinity there seems of principles, 

Which represent and rule created life— 

The love of self, our fellows, and our Qod. 

In all throughout one common feeling reigns : 
Each doth maintain, and is maintain’d by the 
other ; 

All are compatible— all needful ; one 
To life, — to virtue one,— and one to bliss 
Whioh thus together make the power, the end, 
And the perfection of created Being, 

From these three principles doth every deed. 
Desire, and will, and reasoning, good or bad, 
come ; 

To these thoy all determine — sum and 
scheme : 

The throe are one in centre and in ronnd ; 
Wrapping the world of life as do the skies 
Our world. Hail ! air of love, by which wo 
live ! 

How sweet, how fragrant I Spirit, though 
unseen — 

Void of gross sign — ^is scarco a simple essence, 
Immortal, immaterial, though it be. 

One only simple essence liveth — Qod,— 
>eator, uncreate. The brutes beneath, 

Che angels high above us, with ourselves, 

Are but compounded things of mind and form. 
In all things animate is therefore cored 
An elemental sameness of existence ; 

For God, being Love, in love created all. 

As he contains the whole and penetrates. 
Seraphs love God, and angels love the good ; 
We love each other ; and these lower lives. 
Which walk the earth in thousand diverse 
shapm, 

Accor^ng to their reason, love ns too : 

The most intelligent affect us most. 

Nay, man’s ohi^ wisdom’s love— the love of 
God. 

The new rdigion— final, perfect, pure— 

Was thai^of Christ and love. iUs great oom- 
• mand— 

His all-soiBdng precep t not love P 

Truly to looe cursives we must love God,— 
To love Qod we must all his ereatures love,— 
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AUDBESS TO THE OCEAN. 
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To love bis creatures, both onraeWes and Him. 
Thus love is all that's wise, fair, good, and 
happy 1 

Philip Jaynes Bailey. 1816. 


1673.— ADDBESS TO THE OCEAN. 

O thou vast Ocean ! ever-sounding Sea ! 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid 
world 

Like a huge animal, which, downward hurVd 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and 
alone. 

Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speokost in the east and in the west 
At once, and on thy heavily-laden breast 
Fleets oomo and go, and shapes that have no 
life 

Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 
The earth hath nought of this : no chance or 
change 

Buflles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest- waken'd air ; 

But o'er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go : 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow : 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their wonted homo ; 
And come again, and vanish $ the young 
Spring 

Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming ; 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn. 
When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 
'Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer 
jj flies. 

Oh ! wonderful thou art, great element ; 

And fearful in thy spleony humours bent, 

And lovely in repose ; thy summer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make musio in earth's dark and winding 
caves, 

I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour. 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters 
teach— 

Eternity — ^Eternity — and Power. 

B. W. Procter. — Bom 1798. 


1 674**^MABCELI A. 

It was a dreary place. The shallow brook 
That ran throughout the wood, there took a 
turn ^ 

And widen'd t all its musio died away, ' * 

And in the place a silent eddy told 
That there the stream grew deeger. Thoro 
dark trees 
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Funereal (cypress, yew, and shadowy pine, 
And spicy cedar) cluster'd, and at night 
Shook from their melancholy branches sounds 
And sighs like death: 'twas strange, for 
through the day 

They simd quite motionless, and look'd, me-* 
thought. 

Like monumental things, which the sad earth 
From its green bo^om had cast out in pity. 

To mark a young girl's grave. The very 
loaves 

Disown'd their natural green, and took black 
And mournful hue; and the rough brier, 

> stretching 

His straggling arm^ across the rivulet. 

Lay like an arm'd sentinel there, catching 
With his tenacious leaf straws, wither’d 
boughs, 

Moss that the banks had lost, coarse grasses 
which 

Swam with the current, and with these it hid 
The poor Marcella's deathbed. Never may 
not 

Of venturous fisher be cast in with hope, 

For not a fish abides thoro. The slim door 
Snorts as he ruffles with his shortened breatli 
The brook, and panting flies the unholy place. 
And the white heifer lows, and passes on ; 

The foaming hound laps not, and winder birds 
Go higher up the stream. And yet I love ' 
To loiter there ; and when the rising moon 
Flames down the avenue of pines, an<l looks 
Bed and dilated through the evening mists, 
And chequer'd as the heavy branches sway 
To and fro with the wind, I stay to listen. 
And fancy to myself that a sad voice, 

Praying, comes moaning through the loaves, 
as 'tworo 

For some misdeed. The story goes — that 
some 

Neglected girl (an orphan whom the world 
Frown'd upon) once stray'd thither, and 
'twas thought 

Cast herself in the stream : you may have 
heard 

Of one Marcella, poor Nolina’s daughter, who 
Fell ill and came to want ? No ! Oh, she 
loved 

A wealthy man, who mark’d her not. He 
wed, 

And then the girl grow sick, and pined away, 
And drown'd herself for love. ' 

B. W. Procter. — Bom 1798. 


1675.— NIGHT. 

Now to thy silent pxqpenee. Night 1 

Is this my first song offer’d : oh ! to thee 
That lookest with thy thouaemd eyes of light— 

To thee, and thy starry nobility 
That float with a delidous murmuring 

(Though nnheard here, about thy forehead 
blne;% 

And as they ride along in order due, 

: 3 
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AN INVOCATION TO BIRDS. 


[B. W. Peoctbb, 


Circling the ronnd globe in their wandering* 
To thee their ancient queen and mother eing. 
Mother of beauty I veil’d queen ! 

Fear’d and sought* and never seen 
Without a heart-imposing feeling. 

Whither art thou gently stealing P 
In thy smiling presence, I 
Kneel in star-struck idolatry. 

And turn me to thine eye (the moon). 
Fretting that it must change so soon : 

Toying with this idle rhyme, 

I scorn that bearded villain Time, 

Thy old remorseless enemy, 

And build my link’d verse to thee. 

^ Not duU and cold and da^ art thou : 

Who that beholds thy clearer brow, 
'iBndiadem’d with gentlest streaks 
Of fleecy-silver’d cloud, adorning 
Thee, fair as when the young sun ’wakes, 

And from his cloudy bondage breaks. 

And lights upon the breast of morning. 

But must feel thy powers ; 

Mightier than the storm that lours, 

Fairer than the virgin hours 

That smile when the young Aurora scatters 
Her rose-leaves on the valleys low, 

And bids her servant breezes blow. 

Not Apollo, when he dies, 

In the ^Id October skies, 

^ Ked and stormy ; or when he 
In his meridian beauty rides 
Over the bosom of the waters, 

And t Jims the blue and burning tides 
To silver, is a peer for thee, 
full regality. 

B. W. Procter. — Bom 1798. 


1676.— THE SLEEPING FIGXJRE OF 
MODENA. 

Upon a couch of silk and gold 
A pale enchanted lady lies. 

And o’er her many a frowning fold 
Of crimson shades her closed eyes ; 

And shadowy creatures round her rise ; 
And ghosts of women masquod in woe ; 
And many a phantom pleasure flies : 

And lovers slain — ah, long ago ! 

The lady, pale as now she sleeps. 

An age upon that couch hath lain, 

Tet in one spot a spirit keeps 
His mansion, like a red-rose stain ; 

And, when lovers* ghosts complain. 
Blushes like a new-born flower, 

Or as some bright dream of pain 
Dawneth through the darkest hour. 

Once — but many a thought hath fled. 
Since the time whereof I speak—. 

Onoe the sleeping lady bred 
Bewniy in her bu^ng dheek. 


And the lovely mom did break 
Through the azure of her eyes. 

And her heart was warm and meek. 

And her hope was in the skiea. 

But the lady loved at lost, 

And the passion pain’d her soul, 

And her hope away was cast. 

Far beyond her own control ; 

And the clouded thoughts that roll 
Through the midnight of the mind, 

0|er her eyes of azure stole, 

Till they grow deject and blind. 

Ho to whom her heart was given, 

When May music was in tune, 

Dared forsake that amorous heaven. 
Changed and careless soon I 
Oh, what is all beneath the moon 
When his heart will answer not ! 

What are all the dreams of noon 
With our love forgot ! 

Heedless of the world she went. 

Sorrow’s daughter, meek and lone, 

Till some spirit downwards bent 
And struck her to this sleep of stone. 

Look ! Did old Pygmalion 
Sculpture thus, or more prevail. 

When he drew the living tone 
From the marble pale P 

B. W. Procter.— Born 1798. 


1677.— AN INVOCATION TO BIRDS. 

Come, all ye feathery people of mid air, 

Who sleep ’midst roclm, or on the mountain 
summits 

lie down with the wild winds ; and ye who 
build 

Tour homos amidst green leaves by grottos 
cool; 

And ye who on the flat sands hoard your 
eggs 

For suns to ripen, come ! O phenix rare ! 

If death hath spared, or philosophic search 
Permit thee stiU to own thy haunted nest, 
Perfect Arabian — ^lonely nightingale ! 

Dusk creature, who art silent aU day long. 
But when pale eve unseals thy clear throat, 
loosest 

Thy twilight music on the dreaming boughs 
Until they waken ; — and thou, cuckoo bird^ 
Who art the ghost of sound, having no shape 
Material, but dost wander far and near. 

Like untouch’d echo whom the woods deny 
Sight of her love — come all to my slow 
charm 1 

^ome tlmu, sky-climbing bird, wakener of 
mom. 

Who sprinffest like a thought unto the sun. 
And from ms golden floods dost gather wealth 
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TO THE SNOWDBOP. 


.[Skvemth Pkeiod.— 


(Epi lialamiom and Pindariqne song), 

And with it enrich onr ears ; come atL to me. 
Beneath the chamber where my lady lies. 
And, In your soTeral mnaice, whisper — ^l^ye I 

B. W. Procter.^Bom 1 ^ 98 . 


1678.— TO THE SNOWDROP. 

Pretty firstling of the year ! 

Herald of the host of fiowers ! 

Hast thon left thy cavern drear, 

In the hope of summer hours ? 

Back unto thy earthen bowers I 
Back to thy warm world below, 

Till the strength of suns and showers 
Quell thqnow relentless snow ! 

Art still here ? — Alive, and bly the ? 

Though the stormy Night hath fled. 

And the Frost hath pass’d his scythe 
O’er thy small, unshelter’d head P 
Ah ! some lie amidst the dead 
(Many a giant, stubborn tree, — 

Many a plant, its spirit shod). 

That were better nursed than thoo ! 

What hath saved thoe ? Thou wast not 
’Gainst the arrowy winter furr’d,-— 
Arm’d in scale, — ^but all forgot 

When the frozen winds wore stirr’d. 
Nature, who doth clothe the bird. 

Should have hid Ihee in the earth. 

Till the cuckoo’s song was hoard. 

And the Spring let loose her mirth. 

Nature,— deep and myslio word 1 
Mighty mother, stiU unknown ! 

Thou didst sure the snowdrop gird 
With an armour all thine own ! 

Thou, who sont'st it forth alono 
To the cold and sullen season 

(Like a thought at random thrown). 

Sent it thus for some grave reason ! 

If ’twero but to pierce the mind 
With a single, gentle thought. 

Who shall deem thee harsh or blind 
Who that thou hast vainly wrought ? 
Hoard the gentle virtue caught 
From the snowdrop, — reader wise I 
Good is good, wherever taught, 

On the ground or in the skies ! 

B. W. Procter.^Bor^} 1798. 


l67p.-^ONG OF WOOD-NYMPHS. 

Come here, oome here, and dwell 
In forest dieep ! 

Come here, oome here, and tell 
Why thou dost weep ! 

c 


Is it for love (sweet pain !) 

That thus thou dar'st complain 

Unto our pleasant shades, our summer leaves. 

Where nought else grieves ? 

Come here, come hero, and lie 
By whispering stream ! 

Here no one dares to die 
For love’s sweet dream ; 

But health all seek, and joy, 

And shun perverse annoy, 

And race along green paths till close of day. 
And laugh — alway ! 

Or else, through half the year, 

On rushy floor, 

We lie by waters clear, 

While skydarks pour 
Their songs into the sun ! 

And when bright day is done. 

Wo hide ’neath beUs of flowers or nodding 
com. 

And dream — till mom ! 

B. W, Procter, — Born 1798. 


1680.— THE BLOOD HORSE. 

( 

Gamarra is a dainty steed. 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed. 

Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his lino of fathers known ; ^ 

Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, , 

But blown abroad by the pridq within ! 

His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as light. 

Look, — ^how ’round his straining throat 
Groce and shifting beauty float ; 

Sinewy strength is in his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins,— 

Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 

Ho con trace his lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon dare aspire,— 

Douglas, Guzman, or the Gurlp 
Or O’Brien’s blood itself ! 

He, who hath no peer, was born. 

Here, upon a red Ma^h morn ; 

But his famous fathers dead 
Were Arabs all, and Arab bred. 

And the last of that great line 
Trod like one of race divine ! 

And yet, — ^he was but friend to one. 

Who fed him at the set of sun, 

By some lone fonntaip fringed with green ; 
With him a roving Bedouin, 

He lived (none elM would he obey 
Throughi all the hot Arabiaii day), — 

And died untamed upon the sands 
Where Balkh amidst the desert stands 

% B, W. iVoctsr.— Bom 1798. 
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i68i.— THE SEA. 

The sea the sea ! the open sea ! 

The bine, the fresh, the eTer free ! 

Withont a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I’m on the sea I I’m on the sea ! 

I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoe’er I go ; 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter P I shidl ride and sleep. 

I love, oh, how I love to*ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 

When every mad wave drowns the moon. 

Or whistles aloft his tempest tuno, 

And tells how goeth the world below. 

And why the sou’west blasts do blow. I 

I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more, 

And bookward flow to her billowy breast, 

Like a bird that soekoth its mother’s nest ; 

And a mother she was, and is, to me ; 

For I was born on the open sea ! 

Tlie wares were white, and red the mom, 

In the noisy hour when I was bom ; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise roll’d, 
And the dolpliins bared their backs of gold; 

And hover was heard such an outcry wild 1 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child ! i 

I’ve lived since then, in calm and strife. 

Full fifty summers, a sailor’s life. 

With wealth to spend and a power to range, : 
But never have sought nor sigh’d for change ; | 
And Beath, whenever he comes to me, 

Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea ! 

B. TF. IVocfcr.— Born 1798. 


1682.— THE STORMY PETREL. 

A thousand miles from land are we, 

T6ssing about on the roaring sea^ 

From billow to bounding billow oast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 

The sails are scatter’d abroad like weeds ; 

The strong masts shake like quivering re^s ; 
The mighty cables and iron chains ; 

The hull, which all earthly strength dis- 
dains,-— 

They strain and they crack ; and hearts like 
stone 

Their natural, hard, pnsud strength disown. 

Up and down !— up and down ! I 

From the base of the wave to the billow's j 
crown, I 

And amidst the flashing and feathery foam, I 
The stormy petrel finds a home ; | 


A homo, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wi^, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the froEen idr,' . 

And only seeketh her rooky loir 
To warm her young, and to teach them to 
spring 

At once o’er the waves on their sitonny 
wing! 

O’er the deep ! — o’er the deep ! 

Yirhere the whale, and the shark, and the 
sword-fish sleep— 

Outflying the blast ami the driving rain. 

The petrel tolleth her tale — ^in vain ; 

For the mariner cursoth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the storm un- 
heard ! 

Ah ! thns does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the oroaturos ho servoth still ; 
Yet he ne’er falters — so, petrel, spring 
Once .more o’er the waves oh thy stormy 
wing ! 

B. ir. Procter , — Bom 1798. 


1683.— THE SEA— IN CALM. 

Look what immortal floods tho sunset pours 

Upon us — Mark ! how still (os though in 
dreams 

Bound) the once wild and terriblo ocean 
seoms ! 

How silent are tho winds ! no billow roars ; 

But all is tranquil ns Elysion shores. 

The silver margin which aye runneth round 

The moon-enchanted sea, hath hero no sound ; 

Even Echo speaks not on these radiant 
moors ! 

What ! is tho giant of tho ocean dead. 

Whoso strength was all ruimatch’d beneath 
the sun P 

No : he reposes ! Now his toils are done ; 

More quiet than the babbling brook is ho. 

So mightiest powers by deepest calms are fed. 

And sleep, how oft, in things that gentlest 
be ! 

B. W. Procter,-^Bom 1798 ‘ 


1684 — THE HUNTER’S SONG. 

Rise ! Sleep no more ! 'Tis a noble morn. 
The dews hang thick on the fringed thorn. 
And the frost shrinks back, like a beaten 
hound. 

Under the steaming, steaming ground, 

Behold, where the billowy clouds flow by, 

And leave us alone in the clear gray sky ! 

Our horses are ready and steady.—^, ho ! 

Fm gone, like a dart from the Tartar’s bow. 

Hark, hark !-— Who calleth the maiden Morn 
From her sleep in tho woods and the stubble 
comP 

The horn,— the hom f 
Tho menir, sweet ring of the huhter^s horn. 




B. W* PBOcnrR.'J 


THE OWL. 


[Seventh Period. — 


Now, through the copse where the fox ih 
' found, 

And over the stream at a mighty bound. 

And over the high lands, and over the low. 
0*er furrows, o'er meadows, the hunters go ! 
Away I — as a hawk flies full at his prey, 

So flioth the hunter, away,-*away ! 

From the burst at the cover till set of sun, 
When the rod fox dies, and-«-the day is done ! 

Hark, hark ! — ^What sound on the wind is 
borne P 

^Tis the conquering voice of the hunter's 
horn: 

The horn,-— the horn ! 

The merry, bold voice of the hunter's horn. 

Sound ! Sound the horn ! To the hunter good 
What's the gully deep or the roaring flood ? 
Bight over he bounds, as the wild stag 
bounds, 

At the heels of his swift, sure, silent hounds. 
Oh, what delight can a mortal lack. 

When ho once is firm on his horse’s back. 
With his stirrups short, and his snaffle strong, 
And the blast of the horn for his morning 
song P 

Hark, hark! — Now, home! and dream till 
mom ’ 

Of the bold, sweet sound of the hunter's horn ! 
The horn,— the horn ! 

Oh, the sound of all sounds is the hunter's 
horn ! 

B, W, Procter, — Born 1798. 


,685.— THE OWL. 

In the hollow tree, in the old gray tower. 

The spectral Owl doth dWell ; 

Dull, hated, despised in the sunshine hour. 
But at dusk he's abroad and well ! 

Not a bird of the forest e'er mates with him — 
All mock him outright, by day ; 

But at night, when the woods grow still and 
dim, 

The boldest will shrink away ! 

Oh, when the night falls, and roosts the fowl. 
Then, then, is the reign of the Homed Owl ! 

And the Owl hath a bride who is fond and 
bold. 

And loveth the wood's deep gloom ; 

And, with eyes like the shine of the moon- 
stone cold. 

She awaiteth her ghastly groom ; 

Not a feather she moves, not a carol she sings, 
As she waits in her tree so still. 

But when her heart heareth his flapping 
wings, * 

She hoots out hmr wdoome dirill ! 

Oh, when the moon shines, and dogs do howl, 
Th^ then, is the joy of the Homed Owl I 


Mourn not for the Owl, nor his gloomy plight ; 

The Owl hath his share of go^ : 

If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 

He is lord in the dark greenwood ! 

Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate— * 
They are each unto each a pride ; 

Thrice fonder perhaps, since a strange, dark 
fate 

Hath rent them from all beside ! 

So, when the night falls, and dogs do howl, 

: Sing Ho ! for the ihe reign of the Homed Owl I 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 

But the King of the night is the bold brown 
Owl ! i 

W. B. Procter, — Bom 1798. 


1686.— A SONG FOB THE SEASONS. 

When the merry lark doth gild 
With his song the summer hours, 

And their nests the swallows build 
In the roofs and tops of towers, 

And the golden broom-flower burns 
All about the waste. 

And the maiden May returns 

With a pretty haste, — , 

Then, how merry are the times ! 

The Summer times I the Spring times ! 

Now, from off the ashy stone i 

The chilly midnight cricket crieth, 

And all merry birds are flown, 

And our dream of pleasure dieth ; 

Now the once blue laughing sky 
Saddens into gray, 

And the frozen rivers sigh. 

Fining all away ! 

Now, how solemn are the times ! 

The Winter times ! the Night times t 

Yet, be merry ; all around 

Is through one vast change revolving : 
Even Night, who lately frown'd. 

Is in paler dawn dissolving. 

Earth will burst her fetters strange, 

And in Spring grow free ; 

All things in the world will change, 

Save — my love for thee ! 

Sing, then, hopeful are all times I 
Winter, Summer, Spring times ! 

TF. B, Procter, — Bom 179& 


16S7.— THE POET’S SONG TO HIS 
WIFE. 

How many summers, love. 

Have I been thine? 

' How many days, thou dove. 

Hast thou bem mine? 

Tiaie, liko the Winged wind 
* Wl^ 't bends the flowers. 



r 


JiVom 1780 to 1866.] 


[B. W. PROCTKB. 


A BBIDAIi DIRGE. 


Hath left no mark behind. 

To count the hovira 1 

Some weight of thought, though loth, 

On thee he leavee ; 

Some, lines of oare round both 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears, — a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks we half forget ; — 

All else is flown ! 

Ah ! — ^With what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing ! 

Look, where our children start, 

Like sudden Spring ! * 

With tongues all sweet and low. 

Like a pleasant rhyme. 

They tell how much I owe 
To thee and Time ! 

IF. B, I^octer,-^Bom 1798. 


i 688 .— SOFTLY WOO AWAY HER 
BREATH. 

Softly *voo away her breath, 

• Gentle Death ! 

Let her leave thee with no strife, 

Tender, mournful, murmuring Life 
She nath seen her happy day — 

She hath had her bud and blossom ; 

Now she pales and shrinks away, 

Earth, into thy gentle bosom ! 

She hath done her bidding here, 

Angels dear ! 

Bear her perfect soul above. 

Seraph of the skies — sweet Love ! 

Good she was, and fair in youth ; 

And her mind was seen to soar. 

And her heart was wed to truth : 

Take her, then, for evermore^ 

For eve]>— evermore ! 

TF, B. Procter,— Bom 1798.' 


1689 .— THE MOTHER’S LAST SONG. 

Sleep ! — ^Tho ghostly winds are blowing ! 

No moon abroad — ^no star is glowing ; 

The river is deep, and the tide is flowing 
To the land where you and I are going I 
We are going afar. 

Beyond moon or. star, 

To the land whore the sinlesB angel are I 

1 lost my heart to your heartless sire, * 
(’Twas melted away by his looks of fire) — 
Forgot my God, and my lather's ii^ 

All for the soke of a man's desire f * 


But now we’ll go 

Where the waters flow, 

And make us a bed where none shall know. 

The world is cruel — ^the world is untrue ; 

Our foes are many, our friends ore few ; 

No work, no breiid, however we sue t 
What is there left for me to do. 

But fly — fly 
From the cruel sky, 

And hide in the deepest deeps — and die P 

IF. B. Procter,— Bom *l7dS, 


1690 .— PEACE ! WHAT DO TEARS 
AVAIL ? 

Peace ! what can tears avail P 
She lies all dumb and pale. 

And from her eye 
The spirit of lovely life is fading— 

And she must die ! 

Why looks the lover wroth — the friend up- 
braiding P 
Reply, reply ! 

Hath she not dwelt too long 
’Midst pain, and grief, and wrong p 
Then why not die P 
Why Hiiffor again her doom of sorrow, 

And hopeless lie P 

Why nurse the trembling dream until to- 
morrow P 
Reply, reply ! 

Death ! Take her to thine arms, 

In all her stainless charms ! 

And with her fly 

To heavenly haunts, whore, olad in bright- 
ness, 

The angels lie ! 

Wilt bear her there, O Death! in all her 
whiteness P 
Reply, reply I 

IF. B. ProctcT,—Bom 1798. 


1691 .— BRIDAL DIRGE. 

Weave no more the marriage chain I 
All unmated is the lover ; 

Death has ta’on the place of Pain ; 
Love doth coll on love in vain ; 

Life and years of hope are over ! 

No more want of marriage bell ! 

No more need of bridal favour ! 
Where is she to wear thbm well P 
You beside the lover, toll ! 

Gone — ^with all the love bo gave bet ! 

Paler than the stone she lies*— 

CoMer than the winter’s morning ! 
Wherefore did she thus despise 
(£ 9 io„with pity in her eyes) 

Mbtlftr’s care, and lover’s wocniagl 



B. W. Broctsb.] 


HEBMIONE. 


[Sbtbnth Pbbxod.— - 


Toatb and beauty — shall they not 
lioat beyond a brief to-morrow ?* 

No— a prayer and then forgot ! 

This the truest lover’s lot, 

This the anm of human sorrow! 

B. W. Procter.^-->Bom 1798. 


1692. — HEBMIONE. . 

Tlioa hast beauty bright and fair, 

Manner noble, aspect free, 

Eyes that are untouch’d by care : 

What, then, do we ask from thee, 

Hermione, Hermione? 

Thou host reason quick and strong, 

Wit that envious men admire, 

And a voice, itself a song ! 

What then can we still desire ? 

Hermione, Hermione. 

Something thou dost want, O queen ! 

(Aa the gold doth ask alloy), 

Tears — amid thy laughter seen. 

Pity mingled with thy joy. 

This is all wo ask from thee, 
Hermione, Hermione 1 

B. W, Procter, — Bom 1798. 


,693.— A POET’S THOUGHT. 

Tell me, what is a poet’s thought P 
la it on the sudden born ? 

Is it from the starlight caught ? 

Is it by the tempest taught P 
Or by whispering mom P 

Was it cradled in the brain P 

Chain’d awhile, or nursed in night P 

Was it wrought with toil and pain ? 

Did it bloom and fade again. 

Ere it burst to light P 

Ko more question of its birth : 

Bather love its bettor part ! 

’Tis a thing of sky and earth. 

Gathering its golden worth 
ikom Gio poet's heart. 

B. W. Procter, — Bom 1798. 


1694.— A PETITION TO TIME. 

Touoh us gently, Time ! 

Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently — as we sometimes gUdo 
Through a quiet dream. . 

Humble vqyagers are we, ^ 
Huabasid, wife, and children thxee^ 
(One is lost— an angel, fled 
To thaasuse oite^bmd !) 


Touch us gently. Time ! 

We’ve not proud nor soaring wings : 
Our ambition, our content. 

Lies in simple things. 

Humble voyagers are we. 

O'er life's dim, unsounded sea, 

Seeking only some calm olime 
Touch us gently, gentle Time ! 

B. W, Procter, — Bom 1798. 


1695.— SIT DOWN, SAD SOUL. 

I 

Sit down, sad sonl, and count 
The moments flying ; 

Come — tell the sweet amount 
That's lost by sighing ! ‘ 

How many smiles ? — a score ? 

Then laugh, and count no more ; 

For day is dying ! 

Lie down, sad soul, and sleep. 

And no more measure 
The flight of Time, nor weep 
The loss of leisure ; 

But here, by this lone stream. 

Lie down with us, and dream 
Of starry treasure ! ' 

We dream ; do thou the same ; 

Wo love — for over ; , 

Wo laugh, yet few we shame — 

The gentle never. 

Stay, then, till Sorrow dies ; 

Then — hope and happy skies 
Arc thine for ever ! 

B. W. rrocter,^Born 1798. 


We are bom ; we laugh ; we weep ; 

We love ; we droop ; we die ! 

Ah ! wherefore do we laugh or weep P 
Why do we live or die ? 

Who knows that secret deep P 
Alas ! not I. 

hy doth the violet spring 
Unseen by human eye P 
Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly P 
Why do our fond hearts ding 
To things that die P 

We toil — ^through pain and wrong ; 

We fight— 4U& fly ; 

We love ; we lose ; and then, ere long, 

, Stone-dead we lie. 

A life ! 18 all thy song : 

« Endure and— die i ” 

B. IT. Proeter,^Sofn 1798. 


Fwm 1780 fo 1866.] 


THE HOTHEB^S HAND. 


[CbAIOiVS Swaxk. 


1697 .— THE DEATH OF THE WAHRIOB 
KING. 

There ate noble heads bow’d down and pale, 
Deep Bounds of woe arisen 

And tears flow fast around the couch 

Where a wounded warrior lies ; 

The hue of death is gathering dark 
Upon his lofty brow, 

And the arm of might and Talour falls, 

Weak as an infant’s now. 

I saw him ’mid the battimg hosts, 

Like a bright and leading star, 

Where banner, helm, and ^ohion gleam’d, 
And flew the bolts of wi.x. 

When, in his plenitude of power 
He trod the Holy Land, 

I saw the routed Saracens 

Flee from his blood>dark brand. 

I saw him in the banquet hour 
Forsake the festive throng, 

To seek his favourite minstrel* s haunt. 

And give his soul to song ; 

For dearly as he loved renown. 

He loved that spell- wrought strain 
Which bade the bravo of perish’d days 
Light conquest’s torch again. 

Ttfon seem’d the bard to cope with Time, 

And triumph o’er his doom — 

Another world in freshness burst 
Oblivion’s mighty tomb ! 

Again the hardy Britons rush’d 
Like lions to the fight, 

Wliile horse and foot— holm , shield, and lance. 
Swept by his vision’d sight I 

But battle shout and waving plume, 

The drum’s heart-stirring beat. 

The glittering pomp of prosperous war, 

The rush of million feet, 

The magio of the minstrel’s song, 

Which told of victories o’er. 

Are sights and soupds the dying king 
Shall see — shall hear no moro ! 

It was the hour of deep midnight, 

Iq the dim and quiet sky. 

When, with sable cloak and ’broider’d pall, 

A foneral train swept by ; 

Dull and sad foil tho torches’ glare 
On many a stately crest — 

They bore the noble warrior king 
To his last dark home of rest. 

Charles 8wa%n,-^Bam 1803* 


# 

X698.— THE YOICE OF THE MOBNING. 

The vmce of the moriiing ie caUing to child- 
hood. 

From streamlet, and valley, . andgnountain 
it calls, 


And Mary, the loveliest nymph of the wild 
wood, 

Is crossing the brook where iJie mill water 
falls. 

Oh ! lovely is Mary, her face like a viidon 

Onoe seen leaves a ohaxm that will ever 
endure ; 

From her glance and her smile there beams 
something elysion : 

She has but one failing— sweet Mary is poor. 

Her. bosom is white as the hawthorn, and 
sweeter, 

Her form light and lovesome, as maiden’s 
should be ; 

Her foot like a fairy’s — ^yet softer and fleeter — 

Oh ! Mary, the mom hath no lily like thee. 

But narrow and low hangs the roof of her 
dwelling, 

Her home it is humble, her birth is obscure 

And though in all beauty and swootuess 
excolling, 

She wanders neglected — for Mary is poor. 

Yet, oh! to her heart mother Nature hath 
given 

Tho kindest oiToctions that mortal can 
know ; 

She loves every star that sheds radiance in 
heaven, 

She worships tho flowers as God’s image 
below. 

Ah ! sod ’tis to think that a being rcHcmbling 

Tho fairest in beauty, such lot should endure ; 

But tho dews that like tears on tho lilies oro 
trembling, 

Are typos but of Mary — ^for Mary is poor. 

C. Sivain.^Jhmi 1803. 


1699 .— THE MOTHER’S HAND. 

A wand’ring orphan child was I, — 

But meanly, at the best, attired ; 

For oh ! my mother scarce could buy 
The common food each week required ; 

But when the anxious day had fled, 

It seem’d to bo her dearest joy, ^ 

To press her pale hand on my head, 

£ad pray that God would g^de her boy* 

But more, each winter, more and more 
Stem suffering brought her to decay ; 

And then an angel pass’d her door, 

And bore her lingering soul away ! 

And I— they know not what is grief 
Who ne’er knelt by a dying bod ; 

All other woe on earth is brief. 

Save that which weeps a mother dead. 

•A seamfh’s life was soon my lot^ 

’Mid reckless deeds, and desperate mezif 

But still Inever quite forgot 

The prayer I ne’er should hear again,' . 


CttABUDS SwAXVr.] 


THE OEPHAH BOY. 


[Setbmth Eeuiod.- 


And oft, when half induced to treed 
Such paths as unto sin decoy, 

Tye felt her fond hand press my head,— 

And that soft touch hath saved her boy ! 

Though hard their mockery to receive, 

Who ne’er themselves ’gainst sin had 
striven. 

Her who, on earth, I dared not grieve, 

I could not — ^woidd not — grieve in heaven: 

And thml from many an action dread, 

Too dark for human eyes to scan, 

The same fond hand upon my head j 

That bless’d the boy — ^hath saved the | 
1 

C, Swain, — Bom 1803. I 


1700 .— THE ORPHAN BOY. 

The room is old, — ^the night is cold, — 

But night is dearer far than day ; 

For then, in dreams, to him it seems, 

That she’s return’d who’s gone away ! 

His tears are pass’d, — ^he clasps her fast, — 
Again she holds him on her knee ; 

And, — ^in his sleep, — ^he murmurs deep, 

** Oh ! mother, go no more from mo ! ” 

But morning breaks, the child awakes, — I 

The dreamer’s happy dream hath fled ; , 

The flelds look sore, and cold, and drear,— i 
Like orphans, mourning summer dead !— 1 

The wild birds spring, on shivering wing. 

Or, cheerless, chirp from tree to tree ; 

And still he cries, with weeping eyes, 

** Oh ! mother dear, come back to me I ” 

Can no one tell where angels dwell P — 

He’s coll’d them oft till day grow dim ; 

If they were near, — and they could hear, — 

He thinks they'd bring her back to him ! — j 

“ Oh ! angels sweet, conduct my feet,” 

He cries, ** where’er her home may bo ; 

Oh ! lead me on to where she’s gone. 

Or bring my mother back to me ! ” 

C. Stoain, — Bom 1803. 


170 I.--SABBATH CHIMES. 

There’s musio in the morning air, 

A holy voice and sweet. 

Far caUing to the house of prayer 
The humblest peasant’s feet. 

From hill, and vale, and distant moor, 
Long as the chime is heard. 

Each cottage sends its tenants poor 
For Qod’s enriching word. 

Where’er the British power haitf trod, ^ 
The cross of faith ascends. 

And, like a radiant arch of Go^, 

The light of Scripture bende I 


Deep in the forest wilderness 
The wood-built church is known ; 

A sheltering wing, in man’s distress. 

Spread like the Saviour’s own ! 

The warrior from his arm^d tent. 

The seaman from the tide. 

Far as the Sabbath ohimos are sent 
In Christian nations wide, — 

Thousands imd tens of thousands bring 
Their sorrows to his shrine, 

And taste the never-failing spring 
Of Jesus’ love divine ! 

If, at an earthly chime, the tread 
Of million, million feet 
Approach whene’er the Gospel’s read 
In Qod’s own temple-seat. 

How blest the sight, from death’s dark sleep, 
To see God’s saints arise ; 

And countless hosts of angels keep 
The sabbath of the skies ! 

C. 8wain,-^Bom 1803. 


1702 .— LOVE’S HISTORY. 

By sylvan waves that westward flow 
A hare-bell bent its beauty low. 

With slender waist and modest brow,* 

Amidst the shades descending. 

A star look’d from the paler sky— 

The hare-boll gazed, and with a sigh 
Forgot that love may look too high. 

And sorrow without ending. 

By casement hid, the flowers among, 

A maiden loan’d and listen’d long ; 

It was the hour of love and song. 

And early night-birds calling : 

A barque across the river drew 

The rose was glowing through and througl 

The maiden’s cheek of trembling hue. 

Amidst the twilight falling. 

She saw no star, she saw no flower — 

Her heart expanded to the hour ; 

She reck’d not of her lowly dower 
Amidst the shades descending 
With love thus fix'd upon a height 
That seem’d so beauteous to the sight. 

How could she think of wrong and blight, 
And sorrow witheut ending. 

The hare-bell droop’d beneath the dew, 

And closed its eye of tender bine ; 

No sun could e’er itt life renew. 

Nor star, in musio calling. 

The autumn leaves were early shed ; 

But oaSlier on her cottage bed 
The maiden’s loving hec^ lay dead, 

Ami^t the twilight fallLig I 

' C. Swain.— Bom 1808. 



From 1780 to 1866.] 


TEOM. IN MEMOBIAM.** 


[iL Tsnntsok, 


1703.— SONG OF THE BROOK. 

1 come from hannts of coot and hem ; 

I make a sadden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges ; 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 

But 1 go on for eve^^. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles ; 

I bubble into eddying boys, 

I babble on the pol3bles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for over. 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And hero and there a lusty trout, 

And hero and there a grayling ; 

And hero and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel, 

With many a silvery watorbreak 
Above the golden gravel ; 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots ; 

1 slide by liazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

• Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildornossos ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come a^d men may go. 

Bat I go on for over. 

Alfred Tennyson. — Bon\ 1810. 


1704.— THE RECONCILIATION. 

As through the land at eve we went, 

And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 

V^e fell out, my wife and I,— 

Oh, wo fell out, I know not why. 

And kiss’d again with tears. 

For when we came whore lies the child 
Wo lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, , 

Oh, there above the litilo grave. 

Wo kiss'd again with tears. 

Alfred Tennyscni.^Bom 1810, 


i 705.-~THE WIDOW AND CHILD. 

Homo they brought her warrior do id ; 

She nor swoon’d, nor utter'd cry ; 

All her maidens, watching, said, 

** She must weep or sho will die." 

Then they praised him, soft and low, 

Call’d him worthy to bo loved. 

Truest friend and noblest foe ; 

Yet sho neither spoke uor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place. 

Lightly to the warrior stept. 

Took a faoe-oloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Sot his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears — 

** Sweet my child, I live for thoo.'* 

Alfred Tc7inyson.-^Born 1810. 


1706.— FROM “IN MEMORIAM.’’ 

I envy not, in any moods, 

The captive void of noble rage, 

The linnet born within the cage, 

Tliat never know the summer words. 

I envy not the boast that takes 
His licenso^n the field of time, 
Unfetter’d by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes ; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest, 

The heart that never plighted troth, 

. But stagnates in the weeds of sloth*— 
Nor any want-begotten rest. 

I hold it true, whato’er befall— 

I feel it, when I sorrow most— 

'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Tlian never to have loved at all. 


JYith tretobling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
A rainy cloud possess’d the earth 
And sadly%ell onr Christmas eve. 
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At our old pastimoa in the hall 
We gamboird, making vain pretence 
Of gladnosa, with an awful sense 
Of one mute Shadow watching all. 

We paused ; the winds were in the beech — 
We heard them sweep the winter land ; 
And in a circle hand in hand 
Sat silont, looking each at each. 

Then echo*likc our voices rang ; 

We sang, though every eye was dim— 

A merry song we sang with him 
Last year : impetuously wo sang ; 

Wo ceased. A gentler feeling crept 
Upon us ; surely rest is meet ; 

** They rest,” wo said, their sleep is 
sweet.” 

And silence follow’d, and we wept. 

Our voices took a higher range ; 

Once more we sang : ” They do not die, 

Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 

Nor change to us, although they change : 

Bapt from the fickle and the frail. 

With gather’d power, yet the same. 

Pierces the keen seraphic fiame 
From orb to orb, from veil to veil. 

Biso, happy mom ! rise, holy mom ! 

Draw forth the cheerful day from night ! 

O Father ! touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was bom ! ” 


Dost iho i look book on what hath been. 
As kom 1 divinely gifted man, 

Whoso life in low estate began, 

And on a simple village green ? 

Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance. 
And grapples with his evil star ; 

Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys— 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 

And shape the wMsper of the throne ; 

And moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on Fortune’s crowning dope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world’s desire ; 

Tet feels, as in a peuefive dream, 

When all his active powers are still, 

A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream, 

The limit of his narrower fate. 

While yet beside its vocal springs 
He play’d at oonnsellors and kings, 
With one that was his earliest mate ; 

Who ploughs with pain his native lea, 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 

Or in the furrow musing stands : 

Does my kdd friend temembe^ aoe P ” 


Witoh-rims, that counterchange the floor 
Of this ^t lawn with dusk and bright ; 
And thon, with idl thy breadth and height, 
Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 

How often, hither wandering down. 

My Arthur found your shi^ows fair. 

And shook to all the liberal air 
The dust and din and steam of town ! 

He brought an eye for all he saw ; 

He mix’d in all our simple sports ; 

They pleased him, fresh from brawling 
courts 

And dusky purlieus^ of the law. 

O joy to him, in this retreat, 

Immantled in ambrosial dark, 

To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landscape winking through the heat 

O sound to rout the brood of cares, 

The sweep of scythe in morning dew. 

The gust that round the garden flew. 

And tumbled half the mellowing pears ! 

O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed. 

To hear him, as he lay and rea ' 

The Tuscan poets on the lawn ; 

Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 

Or hero she brought the harp, and flung 
A ballad to the brightening mpon I 

Nor less it pleased, in livelier moods. 

Beyond the bounding hill to stray, 

And break the livelong summer day 
With banquet in the distant woods ; 

Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Discuss’d the books to love or hate, 

Or touch’d the changes of the state, 

Or threaded some Socratio dream. 

But if 1 praised the busy town, 

Ho loved to rail against it sidll. 

For “ ground in yonder social mill, 

Wo nib each other’s angles down, 

And merge,” he said, *' in form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man.” 

We talk’d ; the stream beneath us ran. 

The wine-flask lying couch’d in moss, 

Or cool’d within the glooming wave ; . 

And last, returning from afar. 

Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall’n into her father’s grave, 

And brushing ankle deep in flowers, 

We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that buhl led in the pail. 

And basrings of the honey’d hours. 


Thy converse drew us with delight, 
ilie men rathe and riper years ; 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fears ; 
Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 
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LADT CLABB. 




On thee the loyal-heaxted himgr, 

The proud was half disarm’d of pride ; 

Nor oared the aoxpent at thy side 
To flioker with his treble tongue. 

The stefn were mild when thou wert by ; 

The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee ; and the brazen fool 
Was soften’d, and he knew not why ; 

While I, thy dearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumph was as mine ; 

And loved them more, that they were thine, 
The graceful tact, the Christian art ; 

Not mine the sweetness ot the skill, 

But mine the love that will not tire, 

And, bom of love, the vague desire 
That spurs an imitative will. 


Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 

So far, so near, in woe and weal ; 

Oh, loved the most when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 

Known and unknown, human, divine I 
Sweet human hand and lips and 63 * 0 , 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die. 
Mine, mLie, for ever, ever mine ! 

• 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be. 
Loved deoplier, darklier understood i 
Behdid 1 dream a dream of good 
And mingle all the world with thee. 


Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hoar thee whore the waters run ; 

Thou standest in the rising sun, 

And in the setting thou art fair. 

What art thou, then P I cannot guess ; 

But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee, some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thoo loss : 

My love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Though mix’d with God and Nature thou 
I seflm to love thee more and more. 

Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice, 

1 prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

I shall not lose thee, though I die. 

Alfred Tennyson. — Born 1810. 


I 7o7***DADF CLABB* 

Lord Bonald courted Lady Clare, 

I trow they did not port in scorn ; 
Lord Bonald, her cousin, courted 
And they will wed the morrow morn. 


[A» Tbnntbok. 


** He does not love me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 

He loves me for my own lame worth, 

And that is well/’ said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nnrse, 

Said, “ Who was this that went from 
thee?” 

“ It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare, 
To-morrow he weds with me.” 

” O God be thank’d ! ” said Alice the nurse, 

” That all comes round so just and fair : 
Lord Bonald is heir of all your lands, 

And you are not the Lady Clare.” 

“ Arc ye out of your mind, my nurse, my 
nnrse ? ” 

Said Lady Clare, ” that ye speak so wild P ” 
** As God ’b above,” said Alioe the nurse, 

” I speak the truth : you are my child. 

The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth as I live by broad I 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead.” 

” Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,” she said, **if this be true, 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his duo.” 

” Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 

** But keep the secret for your life. 

And all you have will bo Lord Ronald’s, 

When you ore man and wife.” 

“ If I’m a beggar bom,” she said, 

“ I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Full off, pull off tho brooch of *gold, 

And fling the diamond necklace by.” 

” Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 

** But keep the secret all ye can.” 

She said Not so ; but 1 will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 

Nay now, what faith P” said Alice tho nurse, 
“ The man will cleave unto his right.” 

And he shall have it.” the lady replied, 

** Though I should die to-night.” 

Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinn’d for thee.” 

** O mother, mother, mother ! ” she said, 

** So strange it seems to me. 

Yet here 'a a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear, if this be so ; 

And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, ‘mother, ere I go.” 

She dad herself in a russet gown, 

She was no longer Lady Clare ; 

She went by dale, and she went by down; 

With a sixigle rose in her hair. 

jklily-whiSe doe Lord Bonald bad broQgbt 
Leapt up from where she lay, » 

Dropt her l^ad in the ittdden’s himd^ 

And follow’d her all the way. 
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Down Btopt tiord Bonald from hlo tower : 

*\0 Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 
Why oome you drest like a village maid^ 
lliat are the dower of the earth ? ** 

** If I oome drest like a village maid, 

1 am but as my fortunes are : 

1 am a beggar bom,’* she said, 

** And not the Lady Clare.” 

• 

Play me no tricks, ” said Lord Bonald, 

” For I am yours in word and deed ; 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord BonaU, 

” Your riddle is hard to read.” 

Oh, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail ; 

She look’d into Lord Bonald* s eyes. 

And told him all her nurse’s tale. 

He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turn’d and kiss’d her where she stood: 
If you are not the heiress bom, 

And I,” said he, ” the next of blood — 

If you are not the heiress bom. 

And I,” said he, *‘tho lawful heir. 

Wo two will wed to-morrow mom. 

And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 

Alfred Tennyson, — Bom 1810. 


1708. — DORA. 

With farmer Allan at the farm abodo 
William and Dora. William was his son, 
And she his nioce. He often look’d at them. 
And often thought, ** 1*11 make them man 
and wife.” 

Now Dora felt her uncle’s will in all. 

And yearn’d towards William ; but the youth, 
because ^ 

He had been always with her in the house, 
t Thought not of Dora. 

*rhon there came a day 

When Allan call’d his son, and said, ** My 
son: 

I married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die ; 

And 1 have set my heart upon a match. 

Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
To look to ; thrifty too beyond her ago. 

She is my brother’s daughter ; he and I 
Had once bard words, and parted, and ho 
died 

In foreign lands ; bat for his sake I bred 
Hia daughter Dora ; take her for your wife ; 
For I have wish’d this marriage, night and 
day. 

For many years.” But William answer’d 
short : ^ 

” I cannot marry Dora ; by my life, 

I will not marry Dora.” Then the bid man 
Was wroth, and doubled up hia hands, and 
said: 


” Yon will not, boy ! yon dare to answer 
thus ! 

But in my time a father’s word was law, 

And so it shall be now for me. Look to ’t ; 
Consider, William : take a month to think, 

And let me have an answer to my wish ; 

Or, by the Lord that made me, yon shall 
pack. 

And never more ^darken my doors again ! ” 

But William answer’d ma^ ; bit his lips, 

And broke away. The more he look'd at 
her 

The loss he liked her; and his ways were 
harsh ; 

But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he loft his father’s house. 

And hired himself to work within the fields ; 

And half in love, lialf spite, he woo’d and 
wed 

A labourer’s daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan 
call’d 

His niece and said, ” My girl, I love yon well ; 

But if you speak with him that was my son. 

Or change a word with her he calls his wife, 

I My home is none of yours. My will is law.” 

And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 

” It cannot be ; my uncle’s mind will change ! ” 

And days wont on, and there was bom a 
boy 

To William ; then distresses camo on him ; 

And day by day ho pass’d his fathor’s gato, 
Hoart-broken, and his father help’d him not. 

But Dora storod what little she could savo. 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they 
know 

Who sent it ; till at last a fovor seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look’d with tears upon her boy, and 
thought 

Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said : 

“ I have obey’d my uncle until now. 

And I have sinn’d, for it was all through me 
Tliis evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s gone, 

And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 

And for this orphan, I am oome to you. 

Yon know there has not been for these five 
years 

So full a harvest ; let me take the boy. 

And I will set him in my uncle’s eye 
Among the wheat ; that when his heart is 
glad 

Of the full harvest, he may see the boy. 

And bless him for the i^e of «him that’s 
gone.” 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, an^sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not $ for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him. 

But her heart fail’d her; and tho reapers 
reap’d, 

I 
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i the 8im felly and all the land waa dark. 
But when tiie monow came, ahe xoae and 


And olapt him en the hai^ and on the 
(dieeksy 


took 

The child once more, and sat upon the mound; 
And mod^ a little wreath of all the flowers 
ThB^t grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To m&e him pleasing in her unole*8 eye. 
Then when the farmer pass'd into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 
And came and said, Where were you yes- 
terday ? 

Whose child is that ? What are you doing 
here ? ” 

,So Dora cast her eyes upon tho ground, 

And answer'd softly, “ This is William’s 

ohad!” 

** And did I not,” said Allan, “ did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ? ” Dora said again : 

Do ¥rith me as you will, but take the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that *8 
gone!” 

And Allan said, “ I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and tho woman there. 

I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 

You knew my woi^ was law, and yet you 
dared 

To slight it. Well — for I will take the boy ; 
B.ut go you hence, and never see me more.” 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers 
feU 

At Dont^’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands, 
‘And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 
More and more distant. She bow’d down her 
head, 

Remembering the day when first she came, 
And all tho things that had been. She bow’d 
down 

And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap’d, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 
Then Dora went to Mary's house, and 
stood 

Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To God, that help’d her in her widowho^. 
And Dora said, ” My uncle took the boy ; 

But, Mazy, let me live and work with you ; 
He says that he will never see me more.” 
Themanswer’d Mazy, ” This shall never be. 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thy- 
self ; 

And, now I think, he shall not have the boy. 
For he will teach him harshness, and to sU^t 
His mother ; therefore thou and I wOl go, 
And I will have my boy, and bring him home; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back ; 

But if he will not take thee back again, 

Then thou and I will live uithin one house, 


Like one that loved him; and the lad stretch’d 
out 

And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch and aporlded by the fire. 
Then they came in ; but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her ; 

And Allan sat him down, and Mary said i 
“ 0*father !— if you let me call you so—* 

I never came a-begging for myself, 

Or William, or this child ; but now I come 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 
Oh, sir, when William died, ho died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask'd him, and he said, 
Ho could not ever me his marrying mo.—* 

I had been a patie/it wife : but, sir, he said 
That ho waa wrong to cross his father thus ; 

* God bless him ! * he said, * and may he never 
know 

The troubles I have gone through ! ’ Then 
ho turn’d 

His face and pass’d — unhappy that I am ! 

But now, sir, let mo have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and ho will learn to 
slight 

His father’s memory ; and take Dora back, 
And let all this be as it was before.” 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in tho room ; 
And all at once tho old man burst in sobs 
** 1 have been to blame — to blame ! 1 have 

kill’d my son ! 

I have kill’d him— but I loved him— my dear 
son! 

May God forgive me ! — I have been to blame. 
Kiss me, my ohUdron ! ” 

Then they clung about 

The old man’s' neck, and kiss’d Mm many 
times 

And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundred-fold ; 
And for three hours ho sobb'd o’er William’s 
child. 

Thinking of William. 

y So those four abode 

Within one house together ; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate $ 

But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 

Alfred Tenny8<m,^-^B<ym 1810. 


1709.— TWENTY-EIGHT AND TWENTY- 
NINE. 


And work for WUliam’s child until he grows 
Of age to help us.” 

So the women kiss’d 

Each other, and set out and teaoh’d the farm. 
The dpdr waa off the latch ; they peep’d and 

aaw 

The boy aet up betwixt Ida gzandaifeli kneec, 
MTho threat Mm in the hollows of hia arm. 


I heard a sick man’s dying sigh. 

And an infant’s idle laughter : 

The Old Year went with mourning by—* 
The Ne^ came dancing after ! 

Let Sorrow shed her lon^y tear— 

Let Revelry hold her la^ ; 

Bziof; boughs of oypresa for tho bier— 
Fl|pg roaes on cradle . 
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M^sfUim %ft v«it on the f anenl atete, 

^ to poor the vine ; 

A aeqaiem for Twenty-eight, 

a health to Twenty-nine ! 

Alaa for human hapj^eaa t 
Alas for human Borrow ! 

Onr yesterday ia nothingneBS-— 

V^t else will be our morrow ? 

Still Beauty must be stealing hearts, • • 

And Knayery stealing purses ; 

Still oooka must liye by making tarts, 

And wits by malring yerses ; 

'While sages prate, and oourts debate, 

The same stars set and shine ; 

And the world, as it roll'd through Twenty- 
eight, 

Must roll through Twenty-nine. 

Some king will oome, in heayen's good time, 
To the tomb his father oame to ; 

Some thief will wade through blood and crime 
To a crown he has no claim to ; 

Some suffering land will rend in twain 
The manacles that bound her, 

And gather the links of the broken chain 
To fasten them proudly round her ; 

The grand and great will love and hate, 

And combat and combine ; 

And much where we were in Twenty-eight, 

We shall be in Twenty-nine. 

O'Connell will toil to raise the rent, 

And Kenyon to sink the Nation ; 

And Shiel will abuse the Parliament, 

And Peel the Association ; 

And thought of bayonets and swords 
Will make ox-OhanooUors merry , 

And jokes will be out in the House of Lords 
And throats in the County of Kerry ; 

And writers of weight will speculate 
On the Cabinet’s design ; 

And just what it did in Twenty-eight 
It will do in Twenty-nine. 

And the goddess of Love will keep her smiles. 
And the god of Cups his orgies ; 

And there'll bo riots in St. GUes, 

And weddings in St. George’s ; 

And mendicants will sup like kings, 

And lords wiU swear like lacqueys ; 

And black eyes oft will lead to rings, 

And rings will lead to blocdc eyes ; 

And pretty Kate will soold her mate, 

In a dialeot all divine ; 

Alas ! they married in Twenty-eight, 

They wiU part in Twenty-nine. 

Mj unole will swathe his gouty limbs, 

And talk of his oils and blubbers ; 

My aunt, Misa Dobbs, wiUphqr longer hymns. 
And rather longer mbbera } 

My cousin in parUament will proysi 
How utterly roiu^d trade is ; 

Hy brother, at Bton, will fall in love 
With half a hundi^ laidies; ^ 


My patron wiU sate his pride from i^ete, 

And his thirst ttom Bordeaux wln^ 

Hia nose was red in Twenty-eight, 

’TwiU be redder in Twenty-nine. 

And O ! I flhaU £bid how, day by day,* 

All thoughts and things look older^ 

How the laugh of Pleasure grows less gay, 
And the heart of Friendship colder; 

But still I shall be what I have been, 

Sworn foe to Lady Beason, 

And seldom troubled with the spleen, 

And fond of talking treason ; 

1 shall buckle my skate, and leap my gate, 
And throw and imte my line ; 

And the woman x worshipp’d in Twenty- 
eight 

I shall worship in Twenty-nine. 

TP. M. Praed,—Bom 1802, Died, 1800. 


1710 .— PICTURE OP TWILIGHT. 

Oh, twilight 1 Spirit that dost render birth 
To dim enchantments ; melting heaven with 
earth, 

Leaving on craggy hills and running, streams 
A softness hke the atmosphere of dreams ; • 
Thy hour to all is welcome! Faint and 
sweet 

Thy light falls round the peos^t’s ho&eward 
feet, 

Who, slow returning from his task of toil, 
Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil. 
And, though such radiance round him brightly 
glows, 

Marks the small spark his cottage-window 
throws. 

Still as his heart forestalls his weary pace, 
Fondly ho dreams of each familiar face, 
Beoalls the treasures of his narrow life— 

His rosy children and his sunburnt wife. 

To whom h%9 coming is the chief event 
Of simple days in cheerful labour spent. 

The rich man’s chariot hath gone whirling past, 
And these poor oottagors have only oast 
One oareless glance on. aU that show of pfide, 
Then to their tasks turn'd quietly aside ; 

But him they wait for, him they welcome home, 
Fix’d sentinels look forth to see him come ; 
The fagot sent for when the fire grew dim. 
The frugal meal prepared, are all for him ; 
For him the watohu^ of that sturdy boy. 

For him those smiles of tenderness and joy. 
For him— who plods his sauntering way along 
Whiatling the fragment of some vUlage song I 
Dearart thou to the lover, thou aweetlight, 
Fair fleeting sister ol the mounM night ! 

As in impatient hope he stands apart, 
Companion'd only by hia bearing heart, 

And with an eager fancy offc beholds 
The vision of a white robe’s fluttering folds. 

^ Ben. Jfna 1808. 
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TO FERDINAND 


17U^TRE MOTHER’S HEART. 


VnM IM tbon earnest, gentle, and fond, 
ddest born, first hope, and dearest 
treasure, 

M3r heart reoeired thee with a joy beyond 
All that it yet had Mt of earthly pleasure ; 
Nor thought that any love again might be 
So deep and strong as that I felt for thee. 

Faithful and true, with sense beyond thy 
years, 

And natural piety that loan'd to heaven ; 
Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, 

Tot patient of rebuke when justly given — 
Obedient, easy to be roocAioiled, 

And meekly oheerful — such wert thou, my ohild. 

Not willing to be left : still by my fdde 

Haunting my walks, while summer-day was 
dying; 

Nor leaving in thy tom ; but pleased to glide 
Through the dark room, where I was sadly 
lying; 

Or by the conch of pain, a sitter meek, 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the feverish cheek. 

O boy ! of such as thou oftenest made 
Earth’s fragile idols; like a tender fiower. 

No strength in all thy freshness' — ^prone to 
fado— — 

• And bending weakly to the thuuder 
shower — 

Still round the loved, thy heart found force 
to bind, 

And dlung like woodbine shaken in the wind. 

Then thou, my merry love, bold in thy glee 
Under the bough, or by the firelight dancing, 
With thy sweet temper and thy spirit free. 

Didst come as restless as a bird’s wing 
glancing, 

Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth. 

Like a young sunbeam to the gladden’d earth : 

Thine was the shout ! the song ! the burst of 
joy! 

Which sweet from childhood’s rosy lip re- 
soundeth ; j ^ 

Thine was the eager spirit nought could oloy, 
And the glad heart from which all grief re- 
• bo^deth ; 

And many a mirthful jest and mobk reply 
Lurk’d in the laughter of thy dark-blue eye ! 

And thine was many an art to win and bless. 

The cold and stem to joy and fondness 
warming; 

The eoaadng smile— the frequent soft caress— 
The earnest, tearful prayer all wrath dis- 
amiing! 

Again i^y heart a new affection found. 

But thought that love Arith thee had reach’d 
its bound. 

At length thon osmest— thou, the last and 
les^ 

Nloknamed “the emperor*’ by thylanghlng 
faKoOiersi, ^ 


V 

Beoanse a haug!ht(Sr vpiribswbll’d thy breast , 
And thou didst seek ta rale and sivagr tha 
others; 

Mingl i n g with every playful infsni^ wile 
A mimio majesty that made us smile* 

And oh 1 most like a regal ohild wert thm 
Aneye of resolute and suooessfql soheming— 
Fair shoulders, curling lip, and dannussa 
brow— 

Fit for the world’s strife, not for poet’a 
dreaming; 

And proud the lifting of thy stately head. 

And the firm bearing of thy oonaoious trefgl. 

Different from both ! yet eaoh suoceoding claim, 
I, that all other love had been forsweoaring. 
Forthwith admitted, equal and the same ; 

Nor injured either by this love’s comparing. 
Nor stole a fraction for the newer call, 

But in the mother’s heart found room for alL 

Hon. Mrs. Norton.^Bom 1808. 


1712 — TO FERDINAND SEYMOUR. 

Rosy ohild, with forehead fair, 

Cor^ lip, and shining hair. 

In whose mirthful, olever eyes 
Such a world of gladness lies ; 

As thy loose curls idly straying 
O’er thy mother’s cheek, while playing, 
Blend her soft look’s shadowy twine 
With the glittering light of thine,— 
Who shall say, who gases now, 

Which is fairest, she or thou ? 

In sweet contrast ore ye mot. 

Such as heart 'Could ne’er forget : 

Thou art brilliant as a flower, 
Crimsoning in the sunny hour ; 

Merry as a singing-bird, 

In the green wood sweetly heard ; 
Restless as if fluttering wings 
Boro thee on tby wanderings ; 

Ignorant of all distress, 

Full of childhood’s carelessness. 

She is gentle ; she hath known 
Something of the echo’d tone 
Sorrow leaves, where’er it goes, 

In this world of many woes. 

On her brow such shadows are 
As the faint cloud gives the star, 
Veiling its most holy light, 

Though it still be pure and bright ; 

And tile colour in her oheek 
To the hue on thine is weak. 

Save when flush’d with sweet surpriseb 
Sudden welcomes light her eyes ; 

And her softiy ohisdird fsoe 
(But for living, moving grace) 

L00I9 like one of those wUoh beam 
In th’ Italian painter’s dream,— 

Some beloved Madonna, bending 
tRi initot tiw la taiding I 



Host. Mbs. Kobtob.] WE HAVE BEEN FBXENDS TOGETHER. [Setbktb Pbbiod.* 


H« 1 j* and nndeflled 

Mother of the Heaven-born ohild ; ^ 

Who, tho’ painted strangely fair. 

8^8 but made for holy prayer, 
pity, tears, and sweet appeal, 

And fondnens each as angds feel ; 
Baffling earthly passion'a sigh 
With serenost majesty ! 

Oh ! may those enshrouded years 
Whose fair dawn alone appears,-^ 

May that brightly budding life, 

Knowing yet nor sin nor strife,-— 

Bring its store of hoped-for joy. 

Mother, to thy laughing boy ! 

And the good thou dost impart 
Lie deep-treasured in his heart, 

That, when he at length shall strive 
In the bad world where we live. 

Thy sweet name may still be blest 
As one who taught his soul true rest I 

Hon, Mrs, Norion,^Bom 1808. 


1713 .— WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS 
TOGETHER. 

We have been friends together. 

In sunshine and in sh^e ; 

Since first beneath the chestnut trees 
In infancy we play’d. 

But coldness dwells within thy heart — 

A cloud is on thy brow ; 

We have been friends together 
Shall a light word port us now P 

Wo have been gay together; 

Wo have laugh’d at little jests ; 

For the fount of hope was gushing, 

Worm and joyous, in our breasts. 

But laughter now hath fled thy lip. 

And sullen glooms thy brow ; 

We have been gay together — 

Shall a Hght word part us now ? 

We have been sad together-— 

We have wept, with bitter tears, 

O'er the grass-grown graves, whore slum- 
ber'd 

The hopes of early years. 

The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee dear thy brow ; 

We have been sad together — 

O I what shall part us now ? 

Hon. Mrs, Norton.— Bom 1808. 


1714 .— ALLAN PERCY. 

It was a beauteous lady richly drm’i; 

Around her nedc are diains of jewds rare ; 
A vdvet mantle shrouds her snowy breast,^ 
And a young diild is softly Numbering 
there. ^ 

I 


In her own arms, beneath that glowing sun, 
She bears him onward to Ihe greenwood 
tree; 

Is the dun heath, thou fair and thonghtlesa 
one. 

The place where an Earl's son should 
cradled be? 

Lullaby! 

Though a proi\d Earl be father to my ohild, 
Yet on the sward my bless^ babe shall 
lie; 

Let the winds lull him with thdr murmurs 
wild, 

And toss the green boughs upwards to the 
sky. 

Well Imows that Earl how long my spirit 
pined. 

I loved a forester, glad, bold, and free ; 

And hod I wedded as my heart inclined. 

My child were cradled 'neath the green- 
wood tree. 

Lullaby ! 

Slumber thou still, my innocent — ^mine own, 
While I call back the dreams of other days. 

In the deep forest I feel less alone 

Than when those palace splendors mock 
my gaze. 

Fear not ! my arm shall bare thee safety back ; 
I need no squire, no page with bended knee. 

To bear my baby through the wildwood track. 
Where Allan Percy used to roam with mo. 

Lullaby? 

Here t can sit; and while the fresh wind 
blows, 

Waving the ringlets of thy shining hair. 

Giving thy cheek a deeper tinge of rose, 

1 can dream dreams that comfort my de- 
spair ; 

I can make visions of a different home, 

Such as we hoped in other days might be ; 

There no proud Earl’s unwelcome footsteps 
come— 

There, Allan Percy, I am safe with thee f 

Lullaby I 

Thou art mine own — ^I'U bear thee where I 
list M 

For from the dull proud tower and donjon 
keep ; 

From my long hair the pearl chains I'll un- 
twist. 

And with a peasant’s heart sit down and 
weep. 

Thy guttering broider’d robe, my predous one, 
Changed for a simpler oovezing«shall be ; 

And I will dream thee Allan Percy's son. 

And think poor Allan guards thy sleep with 
me. 

Lullaby! 

Hon. Mrs, Nortan,^Bom 1808. 
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THE BBOOK-SIDE. 


[Lobz> Houohmh. 


1715.— LOVE NOT. 

Lore not, lore not ! ye hapless sons of day ! 
Hope*8 gayest wreaths are made of eaxtUy 
floweMH-** 

Things that are made to fade and fall away 
. Ere tiiey have blossom’d for a few short hours. 

Love not! 

Lore not ! the thing ye love may ohange ; 

The rosy lip may cease to smile on yon. 

The kin^-beaming eye grow cold and strange, 
The heart still warmly beat, yet not be true. 

Love not ! 

Love not ! the thing you love may die — 

Hay perish from the gay and gladsome earth ; 
The ^ent stars, the blue and smiling sky. 
Beam o’er ita grave, as once upon its birth. 

Love not ! 

Love not ! oh warning vainly said 
In present hours as in years gone by ; 

Love flings a halo round the dear one’s head. 
Faultless, immortal, till they change or die. 

Love not ! 

Hon. 3frs. Norton. — Bom 1808. 


1716 .— THE KING OF DBNMABK’S BIDE. 

Word was brought to the Danish King 
(Hurry !) 

That the love of his heart lay suffering, 

And pined for the comfort his voice would 
bring; 

(O ! ride as though you were flying !) 
Bettor he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl 
Than his rich crown jewels of ruby and pearl ; 
And his Bose of the Isles is dying ! 

Thirty nobles saddled with speed ; 

(Hurry !) 

Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need ; 

(O ! ride as though you were flying !) 
Spurs were struck in the foaming flank ; 

• Wom'»ont chargers stagger’d and saiik ; 
Bridles were sicken’d, and girths were burst ; 
But ride as they would, the king rode first, 
For his Bose of the Isles lay d^ng ! 

His nobles are beaten, one by one ; 

(Hurry !) 

• They have fainM, and faltered, and homewaxa 
gone; 

His little fair x>age now follows alone. 

For stren^h aif 6 for courage trying ! 
The king look’d back at that faithful child ; 
Wan was the face that answering smiled ; 
They pass’d the drawbridge with clattering 

Then he dropp’d ; and only the l^ng rode in 
Where his Bose of the Isles lay dying; 


The king blew a blast on his bugle horn. 
(Silence I) 

No answer came ; but faint and forlorn > 

An echo return’d on the oold gfey mom, < 

Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 

The castle portal stood grimly wide ; 

None wrioomed the king from that weary ride ; 
For dead, in the light of the dawning day. 
The pale sweet form^of the welcomer lay. 

Who had yearn’d for his voice wHle d^g ! 

The panting steed, with a drooping crest, 
Sto<^ weary. 

The king return’d from her chamber of rest, 
The thick sobs choking in his breast ; 

And, that dumb companion eyeing, 
The tears gash’d forth which he strove ty 
check ; 

He bow’d his head on his charger’s neck « 

“ O, steed — that every nerve didst strain, 
Dear steed, our ride hath been in vain 
To the halls whore my love lay dying ! ’* 

i/07i. Mrs, JVbrion.— JIotTi 1808. 


17 , 7 .— the BBOOK-SIDE. 

I wander’d by the brook-side, 

I wander’d by the mill ; 

I could not hear the brook flow-— 

The noisy wheel was still ; 

There was no burr of grasshopper, 

No chirp of any bird, 

But the boating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

I sat beneath the elm-tree ; 

I watch’d the long, long shade, 

And, as it grew still longer, 

I did not feel afraid ; 

For I listen’d for a footfall, 

I listen’d for a word-^ 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

Ho came not, — no, he came not— 

The night came on alone — 

The little stars sat one by one, 

Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening wind pass’d by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirr’d— 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

Fast silent tears ware flowi^. 

When something stood behind ; 

A hand was on my shoulder— 

I knew its touch was kind : 

It drew me nearer— nearer,— 

We did not speak one word, 

Foi^he beating of our ows hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 

Lord Houffhton^’-^Bom 1809 
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THE MEN OF OLD. 
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17,8.— the MEN OF OLD. 

I know not that the men of old 
Wore better than men now, 

Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 

Of more ingennons brow : 

I heed not those who pine for^foroe 

A ghost of time to raise, 

As if they thus oonld^cheok the ooorse • 

Of these appointed days. 

Still is it tme and orer true, 

That 1 delight to close 
This book of life self-wise and new, 

And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness 
The world has since foregone — 

The daylight of contentedness 
That on those faces shone 1 

With rights, though not too closely aoazm’d, 
Enjoy'd as far as known — 

With will, by no reverse unmann’d — 

With pulse of even tone— 

• They from to-day and from to-night 
Expected nothing more, 

Than yesterday and yesternight 
Had proffer'd them before. 

To them was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 

A race where all must run ; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little oared to know. 

Content, as men at arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 

Man now his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on, and proudly wears — 

Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts unawares : 

Blending their souls* sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 

They went about their gravest deeds, 

As noble boys at play. 


A man’s best things are nearest him. 

Lie close about his feet, 

. It is the distant and the dim 
That wo are sick to greet : 

For flowers that grow our hands beneath 
We struggle and aspire— 

Our hearts must die, except they breathe 
The air of fresh ^sire. 

But, brothers, who up reason's hill 
Advance with hop^ul cheats 
O! loiter not, those heights are chill, • 

As chill as they are dear ; 

And atill restrain your haughty 

The lofrier that ye go, « 

Bemembering distance leaves a haze 
On aU ^st lies bdow. c« 

Lord Houghton.— Bom ]^K) 9 . 


1719.— THE LONG-AGO. 

On that deep-retiring shore 
Frequent pearls of beauty lie. 

Where the passion-waves of yore 
Fiercely beat and mounted higl? : 
Sorrows that are sorrows still 
Lose the bitter taste of wo ; 

Nothin’s altogether ill 
In the griefs of Long-ago. * 

Tombs where lonely love repines, 

Ghastly tenements of tears, 

Where the look of happy shrines 
Through the golden mist of years : 
Death, to those who trust in good, 
Yin^oates his hardest blow ; 

Oh ! we would not, if we could, 

Wake the deep of Long-ago I 

Though the doom of swift decay 
Shocks the soul whore life is strong. 
Though for frailer hearts the day 
lingers sad and overlong — 

Still the weight will find a leaven. 

Still the spoiler’s hand is slow. 

While the future has its heaven, * 
And the past its Long-ago. 

Lord Houghton.^Bdfn 1809 . 


1790.— THE OLD ABM-CHAIR. 

I love it, 1 love it ; and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ; 
I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize ; 

I’vo bedew’d it with tears, and embalm’d it 
with sighs. 

’Tis botmd by a thousand bands to my heart ; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would ye learn the spell P — a mother sat 
there ; 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 

In childhood’s hour I linger’d near 
The hallow’d seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give \ 

To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed and God for my 
guide ; 

She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer ; 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 

I sat and watch’d her many a day. 

When her eye grew dim, and her looks were 

^ 

And I almort worshipp’d hex when she 
smiled. 

And torii’d from h«»^ Bible, to bless her ohfid. 
Years roll’d on ; but the last one sped^ 

My idol was shatter’d) my earth-star fed t 
I learnt bow much the hei^ can bear. 

When 1 saw her die in that old arm-chair. 
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THE OX.D FABM-GATE. 


’T is pa8l» *t is |Mwt« bat I gase on it now 
With qaiTering breath and throbbing brow : 
’T was there she nnrsed me, ’t was there she 
dUed: 

And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it* is foUy ; and deem me weak. 

While the scalding drops start down my 

cheek ; 

But I love it, I love it ; and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother's old arm-chair. 

Eliza Cook,— Bom 1817. 


I7ar.— THE LAND OP MY BIRTH. 

There's a magical tie to the land of our 
home. 

Which the heart cannot break, though the 
footstep may roam : 

Be that land where it may, at the line or the 
Pole; 

It still holds the magnet that draws back the 
soul. ^ 

'Tis loved by the freeman, 'tis loved by the 
slave, 

'Tis dear to the coward, more dear to the 

( brave ! 

Ask of any the spot they like best on the 
earth, 

And they’ll answer with pride, “'Tis the 
land of my birth.” 

Oh, England! thy white cliffs are dearer to 
me 

Than all the famed coasts of a far foreign 
sea; 

What emerald can peer, or what sappliire con 
vie, 

With the grass of thy fields or thy summer- 
day sky ? 

They toll, me of regions where flowers are 
found, 

Whose periume and tints spread a paradise 
round; 

But bright^ to me cannot garland the earth 

Than those that spring forth in the land of 
my birth. 

Did I breathe in a clime where the bulbnl is 
heard. 

Where the citron-tree nestles the soft hum- 
ming-bird : 

Oh! rd covet the notes of thy nightingale 
still, 

And remember the robin that feeds at my 
silL 

Did mj soul find a feefit in the gay “land of 
song,” 

In tlie gondolier'B <fliant, ot the wnivai's 
throng: • 

Could 1 ever forget, 'mid thehr musio and 
mirth, ’ 

The natUmal strain of the land of my birth P 


EhSZA Com, 


My eonntry, 1 love thee >-^theii|^ freely I'd 
rove 

Through the western savaanab, dr sweet 
orange grove; 

Yet warmly my bosom irbxdd wdeotnfl the 
gale 

That bore me away with a homewasd«lmmd 

sail. ^ 

My country, I love thee !-*-an8 oh, mayrt ifaou 

have 

The last throb of my heart, ore 'tis cold in 
the grave ; 

Mayst thou yield me that grave, in thine own 
daisied earth, 

And my ashes repose in the load of my birth ! 

Eliza Cook,— Bom 1817. 


I7Q2.— THE OLD PABM-GATB. 

Where, where is the gate that once served to 
divide 

The elm-shaded lane from the dusty road- 
side ? 

I like not this barrier gaily bedight, 

With its glittering latch and its trellis of 
white. 

It is seemly, I own — yot, oh ! dearer by far 

Was the rod-rusted hinge and the weather- 
worp'd bar. 

Here are fashion and form of a modemiKed 
date, 

But I'd rather have look’d on the Old Farm- 
gate. 

'Twas here where the urchins would gather to 
play, 

In the shadows of twilight, or sunny mid-day ; 

For the stream ruuniug nigh, and the hillocks 
of sand, 

Were temptations no dirt-Joving rogue could 
withstand. 

But to swing on the gate-rails, to clamber and 
ride, 

Was the utmost of pleasure, of glory, and 
pride ; 

And the car of the victor, or carriage^ of 
state. 

Never carried snoh hearts as the Old Fanm- 
gate. 

'Twas hero where the miller's son paced to 
and fro, 

When the moon was above and the glow- 
worms below ; 

Now pensively leaning, now twirling bhi stick. 

While the moments grew long and his heart- 
throbs grew quick. 

Why, why did he linger so TesUessly these. 

With ohurch-going vestment and spmody- 
CQiSb'dh^rP 

He loved, oh ! he loved, and had promised to 
wait^ 

For the one he adored, at the Old Faxm-sate. 



BhVU, Coox»] 


THE LOVED ONE WAS NOT THEBE [Sxtshth FSeiod.^ 


Twm hme where the ffiey-headed goesipa 

would meet; 

And the falling of markets, or goodness of 
wheat — 

This field lying fallow — that heifer just 
bought — • 

Were favourite themes for disonssion and 
thought. 

The merits and faults of a neighbour just 
dead — 

The hopes of a couple about to be wed — 

The Parliament doings — the Bill and De- 
bate — 

Were all canvass’d and weigh’d at the Old 
Farm-gate. 

’Twas over that gate I taught Pinoher to 
bound 

With the strength of a steed and the grace of 
a hound. 

The beagle might hunt, and the spaniel might 
swim; 

But none could leap over that postern like 
him. 

When Dobbin was saddled for mirth-making 
trip, 

And the quiokly-pull’d willow-branch served 
for a whip. 

Spite of lugging and tugging, he’d stand for 
his freight. 

While 1 climb’d on his back from the Old 
Farm-gate. 

*Tis well to pass portals where pleasure and 
fame 

May come winging our moments, and gilding 
our name ; 

But give roe the joy and the freshness of 
mind. 

When, away on some sport — the old gate 
sliunm’d behind — 

I’ve listen’d to music, but none that could 
speak 

In such tones to my heart as the teeth-setting 
creak 

That broke on my ear when the night had 
worn late, 

And, the dear ones came homo through the 
Old Farm-gate. 

Oh ! fair is the barrier taking its place, 

But it darkens a picture my soul long’d to 
trace. 

I sigh to behold the rough staple and hasp, 

And the rails that my growing hand scarcely 
could clasp. 

Oh ! how strang^y the warm spirit grudges to 
part 

With the commonest relic once link’d to the 
heart; 

Apd the brightest of fortune-rthe kindliest 
ft^fce— 

Would not banish my love for the did Farm- 
gate. 

Elisa Cook.-t3om 1817. 

r 


1793.— the loved ONE WAS NOT 
THEBE. 

We gather’d round the festive board, 

The crackling fagot blazed ; 

But few would taste the wine that pour’d, 

. Or join the song we raised : 

For there was now a glass unfiU’d — 

A favour’d place to spare ; 

All eyes were dull, all hearts were chill’d-— 
The loved one was not there. 

No happy laugh was heard to ring. 

No form would lead the dance ; 

A smother’d sorrow seem’d to fling 
A gloom in every glance. 

The grave had dosed upon a brow, 

The honest, bright, and fair ; 

Wo miss’d our mate, we mourn’d the blow — 
The loved one was not there. 

Eliza Cook, — Bom 1817. 


17 A 4 .— THE OLD WAT^MILL. 

And is this the old mill-stream that ten years 
ago V 

Was so fast in its current, so pure in its flow ; > 
Whose musical waters would ripple and shine 
With the glory and dash of a miniature Bhine ? 

Can this be its bed ? — I remember it well 
When it sparkled Hko silver through meadow 
and dell; 

When the pet-lamb reposed on its emerald 
side. 

And the minnow and perch darted swift through 
its tide. 

Yea ! here was the »niller’a house, peaceful . 
abode ! 

Whore the flower-twined porch drew all eyes 
from the road ; 

Where roses and jasmine embower’d a door 
That never was closed to the wayworn or poor. 

Where the miller, CKid bless him ! oft gave us 
a dance,” « 

And led off the ball with his soul in hift glance ; 
Who, forgetting grey hairs, was as loud in his 
mirth 

As the veriest youngsters that ciroled his 
hearth. 

Blind Balph was the only musician we had. 
But his tunes— oh, such tunes— would make 
any heart glad I 

**The Boast Beef of Old England,” and ** Green 
grow the Bushesi^ * 

Woke our eyes* brightest beams, and our 
cheeks’ warmest flushes. 

No lustre resplendent its brillianoy riied, 

But the wjpod fire biased high, and the board 
was wril' spread ; 


L 
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A BEM£MBBANCE. 


[DB4K Alvobd, 


Oar Beats were nndamask'd, onr partnora were 

Tongh, 

Yet, yet we were happy, and that waa enough. 

And here was the mill where we idled away 

Onr holiday hours on a clear summer day ; 

lYhere Boger, the miller's boy, loll'd on a 
sack, 

And chorus'd his song to the merry oliok- 
clack. 

But lo ! what rude sacrilege here hath been 
done! 

The streamlet no longer purls on in the sun ; 

It's course has been turg'd, and the desolate 
edge 

Is now mournfully cover'd with duckweed and 
sedge. 

The mill is in ruins. No welcoming sound 

In the mastiff's gruff bark and the wheels 
dashing round ; 

The house, too, untenantod — loft to decay — 

And the i^er, long dead : oil 1 loved pass'd 
away! 

This play-place of childhood was graved on 
my heart 

In rare Paradise colours that now must de- 
part ; 

The old water-mill’s gone, the fair vision is 
fled, 

And I weep o’er its wreck as I do for the 
dead. 

Eliza Cook, — Bom 1817. 


17 ^ 5 .— A HOME IN THE HEABT. 

Oh ! ask not a home in the mansions of pride, 

Where marble shines out in the pillars and 
walla; 

Though the roof be of gold, it is brilliantly 
cold, 

And joy may not bo found in its torch- 
lighted halls. 

But seek for a bosom all honest and true, 
•Where love, once awaken'd, will never de- 
pact : 

Turn, turn to that breast like the dove to its 
nest, 

And you'll find there's no home like a home 
in the heart. 

Oh ! link but one spirit that’s warmly sincere, 

That wUl heighten your pleasure and solace 
your care; 

Find a soul you may trust as the kind and 
the just, * 

And ^be sure the wide world holds no 
treasure so rare. • 

Then the frowns of Misfortune may shadow 
onr lot. 

The cheek-searing tear-drops c^fiemw may 
start; 


But a star nerer dim sheds a halo for him 

Who OSH tun for xepoao to n home in the 

heart. 

Elisa Cook.<-*Bom 1817. 


17 S 6 .— A BEMEMBBANCE. 

Metbinks I can remember, when a shade 
All soft and flow’ry was my couch, and I 
A little naked child, with fair white flesh. 

And wings all gold bodropt; and o’er my 
head 

Bright fruits were hanging, and toll, balmy 
shrubs 

Shed odorous gums around me, and 1 lay 
Sleeping and waking in that wondrous air, 
Which seem’d infused with glory — and each 
breeze 

Bore, as it wander'd by, sweet melodies, 

But whence I knew not: one delight was 
there, 

Whether of feeling, or of sight, or touch, 

I know not how — ^which is not on this earth, 
Something all-glorious and all beautiful, 

Of which our language speaketh not, and 
which 

Flies from the eager graspings of my thought, 
As doth the shade of a forgotten dream. 

All knowledge liad I, but 1 cared not then 
To search into my soul, and draw it thence s 
The blessed creatures that around me play'd, 
I know them all, and whore their resting was, 
And all their hidden symmetries I know. 

And how the form is link'd unto the soul ; 

I knew it all ; but thought not on it then ; 

I was BO happy. 

And upon a time, 

I saw an army of bright, beamy shapes, 
Fair-focod, and rosy-cinotured, and gold- 
wing’d, 

Approach upon the air ; they came to me ; 
And from a crystal chalice, silver-brimm'd. 
Put sparkling potion to my lips and stood 
around mo, in the many blooming shade. 
Shedding into the centre where I lay 
A mingling of soft light ; and then they sung 
Songs of the land they dwelt in ; and t^ last 
lingercth oven till now upon mine ear. 

Holy and blest 

Be the calm of thy rest, 

For thy chamber of sleep 
Shall bo dark and deep : 

They will dig thee a tomb 
In the dark, deep womb, 

In the warm, dark womb. 

Spr^ ye, spread the dewy mist aroimd 
him ; 

Spread ye, spread, till the thiok, dark night 
surround him—** 

Till the dark, long night has bound him, 

• Which Bindeth all before their birth 
Down upon tiie nether earth. 

The first^loud is beamy and bright, 

The next dond is mellow'd in light, 
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‘ AM il viaetoh’d awajr into gloomy night : 
Twine ye, twine the mystic thxeads atound 
him; 

Twine ye, twine, till the fast, firm fate sur- 
round him — 

Till the firm, cold fate hath bound him, 

'Which bindeth all before their birth 
Down ux>on the nether earth. 

The first thread is beamy and bright, 

The next thread is mdlow’d in light,* 

The third thread is dim to the sight, 

And it stretcheth away into gloomy night. 

Sing ye, sing the spirit song around him ; 
Sing ye, sing, till the dull, worm sleep sur- 
round him — 

Till the warm, damp sleep hath bound him, 
Which bindeth all before their birth 
Down upon the nether earth. 

The first dream is beamy and bright, 

The next dream is mellow*d in light. 

The third dream is dim to the Bl;;ht, 

And it stretcheth away into gloomy night. 

Holy and blest 

Is the calm of thy rest, 

For thy chamber of sleep 
Is dark and deep ; 

They have dug thee a tomb 
In Ihe dark, deep womb, 

The warm, dark womb. 

Then dimness pass'd upon me; and that 
song 

Was sounding o’er me whei^ I woke again 
To be a pUgrim on the nether earth. 

Twine ye, twine the mystic threads around 
him ; 

Twine ye, twine, till the fast, firm fate sur- 
round him — 

Till the firm, cold fate hath bound him, 
Which bindeth all before their birth 
Down upon the nether earth. 

Dean Alford. — Bom 1810. 


1797 .— THE PAST. 

Few haye liyed 

As we haye liyed, unseyer’d ; our young life 
Was but a summer's frolic : we haye been 
Like two babes passing hand-in-hand along 
A sunny bank on fiowers— the busy world 
Goes on around us, and its multitudes 
Pass by me and I look them in the face 
But cannot read such itieauing as I read 
In this of thine ; and thou, too, dost but move 
Among them for a season, but retumest 
With a light stop and smiles to our old seats. 
Our quiet walks, our solitary bower. 

Some we love well ; the early presences 
That were first round ns, and the sfiyeiEy tones 
Of those most far away, and dreary tbioes « 
That sounded all about ns at the dawn 
Of our young Hfe— 41iese, as the world of 
^ things " 


Sets in upon our being like a tide, 

Keep with us, and are for ever uppennMt 
And some there are, taU, beautifdU and wise, 
Whose step is heavenward, and whose souls 
have past 

Out from the nether darkness, and been borne 
Into a new and glorious universe. 

Who speak of things to come ! bnt there is 
that 

In thy soft eye and long-accustom’d voice 
Would win me from them all. 

For since our birth. 

Our thoughts have flow’d together in one 
stream ; 

All through the Beasfins of our infancy 
The same hills rose about us — ^the same trees. 
Now bare, now sprinkled with the tender leaf. 
Now thick with full dark foliage— the same 
church, . 

Our own dear village church, has seen ns pray 
In the same seat, with hands clasp’d side by 
side, — 

And we have sung together ; and have walk’d, 
Full of one thought, along the homeward 
lane; 

And so were we bnilt upwards for the storm 
That on my walls hath fallen unsparingly, 
Shattering their frail foundations ; and which 
thou ( 

Hast yet to look for, but hast fonnd the help 
Which then I knew not — ^rest thee firmly 
there i 

* * a • • 

When first I issued forth ihto the world, 
Well I remember — ^that unwelcome mom 
When wo rose long before the accustom’d 
hour, 

By the faint taper-light : and by that gate 
We just now swung behind us carelessly, 

I gave thee the last kiss ; 1 travoird on. 
Giving my mind up to the world without, 
Which pour’d in strange ideas of strange 
things, — 

New towns, new churches, new inhabitaats: 
And ever and anon some happy child 
Beneath a rose-trail’d porch play’d as I 
pass’d : 

And then the thought of thee swept through 
my soul, c 

And made the hot drops stand in either eye. 

Dean Alford. — Bom 1810. 


1708 .— ONE SUMMER’S NIGHT. 

I remember well, one summer’s night, 

A dear, soft, silver moonlight, thoq and I ^ 

{ Sat a full hour togeth^.?, sUently ; 

Looking abroad into the pure pde heaven. 
Perdumoc thou hast forgotten : .but my arm 
Was on thy shoulder, and thy dustering 
looks < 

Hung ligh^ on my hand, a^ my dear eye 
Glisten’d nMde my forehead : and at length 


Thoa saidstH-’^'TIfl tiikie ure went to xest 
and then ' 

We and pasted for the night : no words 
But those were spoken, and we never sinoe 
Have told each other of tiiat moment. 

Dean Alford. — Bom 1810. 

1729.— MORNING AND EVENING. 

Evening and Morning-— those two ancient 
names 

So link’d with childish wonder, when with arm 
East wound about the neck of one we loved, 
Oft questioning, we heard Creation’s tale — 
Evening and morning ever brought to me 
Strange joy ; the birth and funeral of light, 
WhetW in clear, unclouded majesty 
The large sun pour’d his effluence abroad. 

Or the grey clouds roll’d silently along. 
Dropping their doubtful tokens as they pass’d 
Whether above the hills intensely glow’d 
Bright lines of parting glory in the west. 

Or from the veil of faintly-redden’d mist 
The darkness slow descended on the earth ; 
The passing to a state of things all now— 
New fears and new exgoyments — ^this was all 
Food for my seeking spirit : I would stand 
Upon the jutting hills that overlook 
Our level moor, and watch the daylight fade 
Along the prospect : now behind the leaves 
The golden twinkles of the westering sun 
Deepen’d to richest crimson : now from put 
The solemn beech-grove, through the natural 
aisles 

Of pillar’d trunks, the glory in the west 
Show’d like Jehovah’s presence fire, beheld 
In olden times above the Mercy-seat 
Between the folded wings of Cherubim 
I loved to wander, with the evening star 
Heading roy way, till from the palest speck 
Of virgin sdver, evermore lit up 
With radiance as by spirits minister’d, 

She seem’d a living pool of golden light ; 

I loved to learn the strange array of shapes 
That pass along the circle of the year ; 

Some, for the love of ancient yore, I kept ; 
A:i^ they would call into<my fancy’s eye 
ChaldsBan beacons, over the drear sand 
Seen faintly from thick-towor’d Babylon, 
Against the sunset — shepherds in the field. 
Watching their flocks by night— or shapes of 
men 

And high-neck’d camels, passing leisurely 
Along &e starr’d horizon, where the spice 
Swims in the air, in Araby the Blest .; 

And some, as Ffuipy led, I figured forth, 
MisHking their M names ; one circlet b^ht 
Gladdens me often, neafl the northern wain, 
WMbh, with a cfliiWsh playfulness of choice 
That hath not pass’d away, I loved tp call 
The crown of glory, by the righteous judge 
Against.the day of his appearing, laid 
In store for him whofonght the flg^t of faith. 

Dean Alford,^^Born 1810. 


CB 08 SS. " 

Methinks I could have bonie iolive myda^ 
When by the pathway aide, and ht the &lhi, 
By shadin g listing-place, or boUow bank ' 
Where curved the streamlet, or oh ptejpliig 

.. 

Bose sweetly to the trav^er’s humble eye ^ 
The Cross in every comer of our land ; 

When from the wooded valleys mom and eve 
Pass’d the low murmur of the angel-beU ; , ' 
Mrthinks I could have led a peaceful life 
Daily beneath the triple-vaulted roof. 

Chanting glad matins, and amidst the glow ' 
Of mellow evening towards the village tower 
Pacing my humble way. 

Dean A{/ord.— Bom 1810. 


1731— OENTLEST GIEL. 

Gentlest girl, 

Thou wert a bright creation of my thought 
In earliest childhood — and my seeking soul 
Wander’d Ul-satisfiod, till one blest day 
Thine image pass’d athwart it — ^thou wert then 
A young and happy child, sprightly as life ; 
Yet not so bright or beautiful as that 
Mine inward vision ; — but a whispering voice 
Said softly— This is she whom thou didst 
choose ; 

And thenceforth over, through the mom of life, 
*111011 wort my playmate — ^thou my only joy, 
Thou my chief sorrow when I saw thee not. — 
And when my daily conscionsness of life 
Was bom and died— thy name the last went 
up, 

Thy name the first, before onr Heavenly Guido, 
For favour and protection. All the flowers 
Whose buds I cherish’d, and in summer beats 
Fed with mock showers, and proudly show’d 
their bloom, 

For thee I rear’d, because all beautiful 
And gentle things reminded mo of thee : 

Yea, and the morning, and the rise of sun, 
And the fall of evening, and the starry host, 
If aught I loved, 1 loved because thy name 
Sonnded about mo when I look’d on them. 

Deem A lford.-~^Bom 1810. 

1732.— ENGLAND. 

We have been dwellers in a lovely land, 

A land of lavish lights and floating riiades, 
And broad green flats, border’d by woody 
capes 

That lessen ever as they stretch awiiy 
Into the distant blue ; a land of hUls^ ' 
dottd-galbering ranges, on wh<iif|e aadent 
breast 

The morq^g mists rsppee: each antonm 
tide 
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Deep purple with the hoath-bloom ; from whose 
Imw 

We might behold the crimson snn go down 
Behind barrier of the western sea $ 

A land of beautiful and stately fanes, 

Aerial temides most magnificent, 

Bising with clusters of rich pinnacles 
And fretted battlements ; a land of towers, 
Whore sleeps fjie music of deep-Toieed bells, 
Save when in iiolyday time the joyous air. 

Ebbs to the welling sound; and Sabbath 
mom, 

When from a choir of hill-side villages 
The peaceful invitation churchward chimes. 

So were our souls brought up to love this 
earth 

And feed on natural beauty : and the light 
Of our own sunsets, and the mountains blue ^ 
That girt around our homo, wore very parts j 
Of our young being; link'd with all we i 
knew. 

Centres of interest for undying thoughts 
And themes of mindful converse. Happy 
they 

Who in the fresh and dawning time of youth 
Have dwelt in such a land, turning their 
souls 

To the deep melodies of Nature's laws 
Heard in the after-time of riper thought 
Befiootivo on past seasons of delight. 

Dean A 7 /mZ,— -Bom 1810 . 


1733.— THEBE IS AN ANCIENT MAN. 

There is an ancient man who dwells 
Without our parish bounds, 

Beyond the poplar-avenue, 

Across two meadow-grounds ; 

And whensoe'er our two small bells 
To church call merrily, 

Leaning on our churchyard gate, 

This old man ye may see. 

He is a man of many thoughts. 

That long have found their rest. 

Each in its proper dwelling-place 
Settled within his breast : 

A form erect, a stately brow, 

A set and measured mien — 

The satisfied unroving look 
Of one who much hath seen. 

And once, when young in core of sonls, 
I watch'd a siok man’s bed, 

And willing half, and half ashamed, 
linger'd, and nothing said : 

The ancient man, in acoents mild, 
Bemovod my shame away — 

Listen ! he said ; “ the minieter 
Prepares to kneel and pray." 

lliese lines of humble tj^klaluess « 
Will never meet his eye ; 

Unknown that old man means to live 
And unremember'd die. 


The forms of life have sever’d us^ 

But when that life ehall end, 

Fain would I hail that reverend man, 

A father and a friend. 

Dean Afford. — Bwm ISICt 


1734.—THE pAtheb and child. 

" Father, wake — the storm is loud, 
The rain is falling fast ; 

Let me go to my mother's grave, 

And screen it from the blast. 

She cannot sleep, she will not rest, 

The wind is roaring so ; 

We pray’d that she might lie in peace — 

My father, let us go 1 " 

“ Thy mother sleeps too firm a sleep 
To heed the wind that blows ; 

There are angel-charms that hush the noise 
From reaohing her repose. 

Her spirit in dreams of the blessed Land 
Is sitting at Jesu's feet ; 

Child, nestle thee in mine arms and pray 
Our rest may bo as sweet ! " 

Dean Alford. — Bfm 1810 . 


1735.— AUTUMN. 

How soothing is that sound of far-off wheels 
Under the golden sheen of the harvest-moon ! 
In the shade-chequer'd road it half reveals 
A homeward-wending group, with heart in 
tune 

To thankful merriment ; — ^father and boy. 
And maiden with her gleanings on her head ; 
And the last waggon’s rumble heard with joy 
In the kitchen with the ending-supper spread. 
But while I listening stand, the sound Im^ 
ooosed; 

And hark, from many voices lustily 
The harvest home, the prelude to ^e feast, 

In measured bursts is pealing loud and high ; 
Soon all is still again Imneath the bright * 
Full moon, that guides me home this autumn 
night. 

Dean AJfoid. — Bom 1810 . 


1736.— MY OWN DEAB COUNTBY. 

My own dear country !— thy remembrance 
comes « 

like softly-flowuig muflio on my heart ; 

With thy green sunny hills, andhap]^ homes, 
And cots ro8e-bower*d,bosm*d In dells apart; 
The merry pealing of our viUage-brils 
Qush ever «id anon upon mine ear ; 

And is thwe not a far-off sound that tdls 
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Of many-Yoioed lai^hier riuHUl and elear ? 

Oh ! were I now with thee— to ait and play 
Under the hawthorn on the slope o* th* hill, 
Ab I was Iront to do ; or pluck all day 
The cowslip and the flaunting daffhdil, 

Tin shej^herds whistled homeward, and the 
west 

Folded the large son in crimson breast ! 

Dean Alford, — Bom 1810. 


1787 .— THE pasting OP LOVERS. 

Now, from his eastern couch, the sun, 
Erowhile in cloud and vapour hidden, 

Bose in his robes of glory ^ght ; 

And skywards, to salute his light, 

Upsprang a choir, unbidden. 

Of joyous larks, that, as they shook 

The dewdrops from their russet pinions, 
Peal’d forth a hymn so glad and clear. 

That darkness might have paused to hear 
(Pole sentinel on mom’s dominions), 

And envied her the flood of song 
Those happy minstrels pour’d along. 

The lovers listen’d. Earth and heaven 
Seem’cf pleased alike to hear the strain ; 
And Gilbert, in that genial hour. 

Forgot his momentary pain : 

“Happv,” said he, belov^d maid, 

Our lives might flow ’mid scenes like this ; 
Still eve might bring us dreams of joy. 

And mom awaken us to bliss. 

1 could forgive thy jealous brother ; 

And Mora’s quiet shades might be 
Bloss’d with the love of one another, 

A Paradise to thee and me. 

Yes, Peace and Love might buifd a nest 
For us amid these vales serene, 

And Tmth should be our constant guest 
Among these pleasant wfld-wooda green. 
My heart should never nurse again 
The once fond dreams of young Ambition, 
And Glory’s light should lure in vain. 

Lest it should lead to Love’s perdition ; 
Anqf^her light should round me shine, 

BelovM, from those eyes of thine 1 ” 

Ah, Gilbert ! happy should I be 
This hour to die, lest fate reveal 
That life can never give a joy 
Such as the joy that now 1 feeL 
Oh ! happy ! happy ! now to die, 

And go before thee to the sky ; 

Losing, maybe, some charm of life. 

But yet escaping all its strife ; 

And, watchh^ for thy ^ul above. 

There to renew more perfect love. 

Without the pain and tears of thiflH— 

Eternal, never palling bliss ! ” 

And more she yet would say, and strives to 
speak, • 

But warm, fast tears begin to course her ehedE, 


And sobs to choke her ; so, reclining still 
Her head upon his breaat, she weeps her fill ; 
And all so lovely in those joyous tears 
To his impassion’d eyes the maid appears ; 

He cannot dry them, nor one word essay 
To soothe such sorrow from her heart away. 

At last she lifts her drooping head. 

And, with her delicate fingers, dashes 
The tears away that hang like pearls 
Upon her soft eyes’ silken lashes . 

Then hand in hand they take their way 
O’er the green meadows gemm’d with dew, 
And up the hill, and through the wood. 

And by the streamlet, bright and blue. 

And sit them down upon a stone 
With mantling mosses overgrown, 

That stands beside her cottage door. 

And oft repeat. 

When next they meet, 

That time shall never part them more. 

He’s gone ! Ah no t ho lingers yet. 

And all her sorrow, who can tell P 
As gazing on her face ho takes 
His last and passionate farewell. 

** One kiss ! ” said he, ** and I depart 
With thy dear imago in my heart : 

One more — ^to soothe a lover’s pain, 

And think of till I como again ! 

One moro.’ ’ Their red lips moot and trembblet 
And she, unskilful to dissemble, 

Allows, deep blushing, whilo he presses. 

The warmest of his fond carossos. 

Charles Mackay,<^Bom 1812. 


1738.— THE CHILD AND THE 
MOUBNEBS. 

A little child, beneath a tree. 

Sat and chanted cheerily 
A little song, a pleasant song, 

I Which was — she sang it all day long— - 
“ When the wind blows the blossoms fall ; 
But a good God reigns over all.” 

There pass’d a lady by the way. 

Moaning in the face of day : 

There were tears upon her cheek. 

Grief in her heart too great to speak ; 

Her husband died but yester-mom. 

And left her in the world forlorn. 

She stopp’d and listen’d to the child 
That look’d to heaven, and singing, smiled ; 
And saw not, for her own despair, 

Another lady, young and fair. 

Who also passing, stopp’d to hear 
The infant’s anthem tinging clear. 

For she but few sad days before 
Had lost the little babe she bote ; 

And g r i e f hraa heavy at her soul 
As that sweet memory o’er her stole, 

And show’d how bright had been the pastf 
The pteeenc drear and overoast. 

• 
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M they fiiood bebeath the tree 
lieteaiiig, soothed and placidly^ 

A yoath came by, whose eunkeii eyes 
Bpiike of a load of miseries ; 
i^d he, arrested like the twain, 

Stopp'd to listen to the strain. 

Death had bow’d the yonthful head 

Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed : * 

Her marriage robes were fitted on. 

Her fair young face with blushes shone, * 
When the destroyer smote her low. 

And changed the lover’s bliss to woe. 

And these three listen’d to the song. 
Silver-toned, and sweet, and strong. 

Which that child, the livelong day, 

Chanted to itself in play : 

** Wlien the wind blows the blossoms fall ; 

But a good God reigns over all.*’ 

The widow’s lips impulsive moved ; 

The mother’s gnef, thongh unreproved. 
Soften’d, as her trembling tongne 
Repeated what the infant sung ; 

And the sad lover, with a start, 

Conn’d it over to his heart. 

And though the child — ^if child it were, 

And not a seraph sitting there — 

Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly, 

The song still rinypng in their ears — 

Was it mnsio of the spheres ? 

Who shidl toll ? They did not know. 

Bnt in the midst of deepest woo 
The stndn reourr’d, when sorrow grow, 

To warn them, and oonsole them too . 

When the wind blows the blossoms fall ; 
Bnt a good God reigns over all.” 

Charles Mackay.^Bom 1812 . 


1739 — UNDER THE HOLLY BOUGH. 

A SONG FOB CURISTKAS. 

X. 

Ye who have soom’d each other, 

Or injured friend or brother, 

In this fast fading year ; 

Ye who, by word or deed, 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 

Gome gather here ! 

Let slnn’d agelnst, and sinning. 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 

And join in friendship now— 

Be links no longer broken ; — 

Be sweet f orgiFeness spoken 
Under the Holly Boug^ 

XI. 

•Ye who have loved each otheK, 
ttster, and friend, and brothel. 


In this fast fading year : 

Mother and sire and child. 

Young man, and maiden mild, 

Come gather here ; 

And lot yoor hearts grow fonder. 

As memory shall ponder 

Each past onbroken vow. 

Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing, 

Under the Holly Bongh. 

III. 

Ye who have nourish’d sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness. 

In this fast fading year ; 

Ye with o’erburden’d mind 
Made aliens from your kind, 

Come gather here. 

Let not the useless sorrow 
Pursue you night and morrow. 

If e’er yon hoped, hope now— 

Take heart ; — unoloud your faces, 

And join in our embraces 
Under the Holly Bough. 

Charles Mackatj.^Bom 1812 . 


1740.-.WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 

What might bo done if men were^wise<- 
What glorious deeds, my BufiToring brother, 
Would thc}' unite 
In love and right, 

And cease their scorn of one another ? 

Oppression’s heart might bo imbued 

With kindling drops of loving-kindness ; 
And knowledge pour. 

From shore to shore. 

Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 

All slavery, warfare, lies, and wrongs, 

All vice and crime, miglit die together ; 

And wine and com, 

To each man bom, 

Be free as warmth in summer weather. 

The meanest wretch that ever trod, 

The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow. 
Might stand erect 
In self-respect, 

And share the teeming world to-morrow. 

What might be done P This mi^t be done. 
And more than this, my goffering brother-n 
More than the tongue 
E'er said or sung. 

If men were wise ttz-d lov^ each other. 

Charles Jfachay.-— 1812 . 
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1741.— THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming: 

We may not Utc to see the day, 

Bnt ea^ shall glisten in the ray 

Of the good time ooming. 

Cannon balls may aid the truth, 

But thought ^8 a weapon stronger ; 
We’ll win our battle by its aid 
Wait a little longer. 

There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 

The pen shall supers^';^ the sword ; 

And Bight, not Might, shall be the lord 
In the good time coming. 

Worth, not Birth, shall rule mankind. 
And be acknowledged stronger ; 

The proper impulse has been given ; — 
Wait a little longer. 

There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 

War in all men’s eyes shall bo 
A monster of iniquity 
In the good time coming. 

Nations shall not quarrel then, 

To prove which is the stronger ; 

Nor daughter men for glory’s sake 
Wait a little longer. 


They shall nae, and not abuse, 

And make all virtue stronger ; 

The xefonnation has begun 
Wait a little longer. 

There’s a good time ooming, boys^ 

A good time ooming : 

Let ua aid it all we can, 

Every woman, every man, 

The good time ooming. 

Smallest helps, if rightly given, 

Makes the impulse stronger ; 

’Twill bo strong enough one day j— 

Wait a little longer. 

Charles Mackay.-^Bom 1812. 


1740 — THE SAILOB’S WIFE. 
Part I. 

I’ve a letter from thy sire, 

Baby mine, Baby mine . 

I can read and never tiro. 

Baby mine 1 

He is sailing o’er the sea— 

Ho is ooming back to thee, 

Ho is ooming home to mo. 

Baby mino ! 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 

Hateful rivalrios of crood 

Shall not make their martyrs bleed 
In the good time coming. 

Beligrion shall be shorn of pride, 

And flourish all the stronger ; 

And Charity shall trim her lamp ; — 
Wait a little longer. 

There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming : 

And a poor man’s family 

Shall not be his misery 
In the good time coming. 

Every child shall be a help 

To make his right arm stronger ; 

IThe happier he the mere he has ; — 
Wait a little longer. 

There’s a good time ooming, boys, 

A good time coming ; 

little children shall not toil 

Under, or above, the soil 
In good time coming ; 

Bnt shall play in healthful fields 
TUI limjto and mind grow stmger ; 

And every one shall re^ and write ; — 
Wait a little lon^. 

Theresa a good time ooming, boysf 
A. good time coming : 

The people shell be temperate, 

And shall love instead of hate, « 

In the good time ooming. 


He’s been parted from us long, 

Baby mino, Baby mino S 
Bnt if hearts be true and strong, 
Baby mine \ 

They shall bravo Misfortune’s blast, 
And be overpaid at last 
For all pain and sorrow pass’d, 
Baby mine I 

Oh, I long to see bis face. 

Baby mino, Baby mino ! 

In his old accustom'd place, 

Baby mine ! 

Like the rose of May in bloom, 

Like a star amid the gloom. 

Like the sunshine in the room, 

Baby mine f 


Thou wilt see him and rejoioe, 
Baby mine, Baby mine ! 
Thou wilt know him by his voioo. 
Baby mine ! 

By bis love«lo6ka that endear, ' 
By his laughter ringing clear. 

By his eyes that know not fear. 
Baby mine I 


I’m so glad — ^I cannot sleep,. 

Baby mine, Baby mine \ 
I’m so happy — ^I could weep. 
Baby mine! 

lie is sailing o’mr the aea, 

He is oomiug home to me. 


He is ooming back to thee, 

^ Babymiflei 
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LADT BABBABA. 


[SSVBNTR PnUOD/ 


Part II. 

0*er the bine ocean gleamini^ 

She sees a distant ship. 

As small to view 
As the white sea-mew 
Whoso wings in the billows dip. 

** Blow favouring gales, in her answering sails ! 
Blow steadily and free 1 
Bcjoieing, strong. 

Singing a song. 

Her ri^ng and her spars among. 

And waft the vessel in pride along. 

That bears my love to me." 

Kearer--still nearer driving, 

The white sails grow and swell ; 

Clear to her eyes 
The pennant flies, 

And the flag she knows so well. 
tF*Blow favouring gales, in her answering 
sails ! 

Waft him, O gentle sea ! 

And still, O heart ! 

Thy fluttering start ! 

Why throb and beat as thou wonldst 
part, 

When all so happy and bless'd thou art ? 
He comes again to thee I " 

The swift ship drops her anchor— 

A boat puts off for shore — 

Against its prow 
The ripples flow. 

To the musio of the oar. 

** And art thou hero, mine own, niy dear. 

Safe from the perilous sea P — 

Safe, safe at homo, 

No more to roam ! 

Blow, tempests blow — my love has come ! 
. And sprinkle the clouds with your dash- 
ing foam ! 

Ho shf^ port no more from me ! " 

Charles Maekay. — Borii 1812 . 


1743.— LADY BABBABA. 

Earl Gawain woo'd the Lady Barbara, — 

High-thoughted Barbara, so white and cold ! 

’Mong broad-branoh'd beeches in the summer 
shaw, 

In soft green light his passion he has told. 

When rain-beat winds did shriek aoross the 
wold, 

The Earl to take her fair reluctant oar 

Framed passion-trembled ditties manifold ; 

Silent she sat his am'rous breath to hear. 

With oalm and steady eyes, her heart was 
otherwhere. 

He sigVd for hw through all the summer 
weeks ; 

Sitting beneath a tree whoee fruitful boughs 

Bore glorious apj^ with smooth, shining 
bhseika* 

c 


Earl Qawain came and whisper’d, **Lady, 
rouse ! 

Thou art no vestal held in holy vows ; 

Out with our falcons to the pleasant heath." 
Her father's blood leapt up unto her brows— 
He who, exulting on the trumpet's breath. 
Came charging like a star across the listo of 
death, 

Trembled, and pass’d before her high rebnke; 
And then she sat, her hands clasp’d ronnd 
her knee : 

Like one far-thoughted was the lady’s look. 

For in a morning cold as misery 

She saw a lone ship sailing on the sea ; 

Before the north 'twas driven like a cloud, 
High on the poop a man sat mournfully : 

The wind was wbistUng through mast and 
shroud. 

And to the whistling wind thus did he sing 
aloud 

** Didst look last night upon my native vales. 
Thou Sun ! tliat from the drenohing sea hast 
clomb ? 

Te demon winds ! that glut my gaping sails, 
Upon the salt sea must I ever roam, 

Wonder for ever on the barren foam P 
Oh ! happy are ye, resting mariners. 

0 Death, that thou wouldst come and tak^ 

me home ! 

A hand unseen this vessel onward steers, 

And onward I must float through slow moon- 
measured years. 

" Ye winds ! when like a curse ye drove ns on^ 
Frothing the waters, and along our way. 

Nor capo nor headland through red morpings 
shone, 

j One wept aloud, one shudder'd down to pray, 

I One howl'd, ‘ Upon the deep we are astray.* 

On our wild hearts his words fell like a 
blight : 

In one short hour my hair was stricken gray. 
For all the crew sank ghastly in my sight 
As wo wont driving on through the cold starry 
night. 

" Madness fell on me in my loneliness, 

The sea foam'd curses^ and the reeling sky 
Became a dreadful face which did oppress 
Mo with the weight of its unwinking eye. 

It fled, when 1 burst forth into a cry— 

A shoal of fiends came on me from the deep ; 

1 hid, but in all comers they did pry. 

And dragg'd me forth, and round did dance 
and leap ; 

They mouth’d on me in dream, and tore mo 
from sweet sleep. 

“ Strange oonstellationwibum’d above my head. 
Strange birds around the vessel shriek’d and 
flew,. • 

Strange shapes, like shadows, through the 
clear sea 

Aa our lone ship, wide-wia^d, came rippling 
through, 
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AnEermg to foam the smooth and sleeping 
blue.** ^ 

The lady sigh’d, ** Far, far upon the sea, 

My own Sir Arthur, could I die with you ! 

The wind blows^ shrill between my loro and 

XBO* 

Fond heart ! the space between was but the 
apple-tree. 

There was a cry of joy, with seeking hands 
She fled to him, like worn bird to her nest ; 
Like washing water on the figured sands. 

His being came and went in sweet unrest, 

As from the mighty shelter of his breast 
The Lady Barbara her hoiid uprears 
With a wan smile, ** Methinks I’m bat half 
blest : 

Now when I’ve found thee, after weary years, 
I cannot see thee, love ! so blind I am with 
tears.*' 

Alexander Smith. — Born 1830. 


1744.--LOVB IN THE VALLEY. 

Under yonder beeoh-troe standing on the green 
swajd, 

Couch’d with her arms behind her little hon<l, 

Her knees folded up, and her tresses on her 
bosom. 

Lies iny young love sleeping in the shade. 

Had I the heart to slide one arm beneath her! 

Press her dreaming lips as her waist 1 folded 
slow. 

Waking on the instant she could not but em- 
brace me — 

! would she hold mo, and never let me go P 

.Shy as the squirrel, and wayward as the 
swallow ; 

Swift as the swallow when athwart the western 
flood 

Circloting the surface ho meets liia mirror* 
winglets — 

la that door one in her maiden bud. 

Shy.aa the squirrel whoso nest is in the pine- 
^topa; « 

Gentle— all 1 that she were jealous — ^aa the 
dove ! 

Full of all the wildness of the woodland crea- 
tures. 

Happy in herself is the maiden that I love I 

What oan have taught her distrust of all I tell 
her? 

Oan she truly doubt me when looking on my 
brows? 

* Nature never teaches distrust of tender love- 
tales — 

What can^have taught her distrust o& all my 
vows ? 

No, she does not doubt me ! on a dewy ovetido 

Wl^pering together beneath the listening 
moon. 


I pray’d till her cheek flush’d, implored till 
she falter'd — 

Flutter'd to my bosom-^-ah ! to fly away so 
soon ! 

When her mother tends her before the laugb 
ing mirror, 

Tying up lier laces, looping up her hiur, 

Often she thinks — wore this wild thing wedded, 

I should have more love, and much less care. 
When her mother tends her before the bashful 
mirror. 

Loosening her laces, combing down her onrla. 
Often she thinks — were this wild thing wedded, 

I should lose but one for so many boys and 
girls. 

Clambering roses poop into her chamber ; 
Jasmine and woodbine breathe sweet, sweet, 
AVhite-ueck'd swallows, twittering of summer, 
Fill her with balm and nested peace from hcail 
to foot. 

Ah ! ivill the rose-bough sco her lying lonely, 
When the petals fall and florce bloom is on the 
leaves ? 

Will the autumn garners see her still un- 
gatlior'd. 

When the fickle swallows forsake the weeping 
oaves P 

Comes a sudden question-— should a strange 
hand pluck lior ! 

Oh ! what an anguish smites mo at the thought? 
Should some idle lordliug bribe her mind with 
jewels ! — 

Con such beauty over thus bo bought ? 
Sometimes the huntsmen prancing dowh the 
valley 

Eye the village lassos, full of sprightly mirth; 
They see, as I see, mine is the fairest ! 

Would she wore older and oould road my 
worth ! 

Are there not sweet maidens, if she still deny 
mo ? 

Show the bridal heavens but one bright star ? 
Wherefore thus, then, do I chase a shadow, 
Clattering one note like a brown eve-jar ? 

So 1 rhyme and reason till she darts before 
mo — 

Through the milky meadows from flower to 
flower she flies, 

Sunning her sweet palms to shade her dazslod 
eyelids 

From the golden love that looks too eager in ■ 
her eyes. 

When at. dawn she wakens, and her fair face 
gazes 

Out on the weather through the window panes. 
Beauteous she looks ! like a white water-lily 
Bursting out of bud on the rippled river plains. 
When from bed she rises clothed from neck to 
ankle 

In her loJjg night gown, sweet as boughs of 
May, 

Beauteous she looks ! Ilka a tall garden lily 
Pure from tne night and perfect for the day ! 

77 
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Happy, happy tinae, when the gray star 
twinkles 

Over the fields all fresh with bloomy dew ; 

'When the cold*cheek’d dawn grows mddy up 
the twilight. 

And the ?old sim wakes and weds her in the 
blue. 

Then when my darling tempts the early 
breezes, .. 

She the only star that dies not with the 
dark ; 

Powerless to speak all the ardour of my passion, 

I catch her Httlo hand as we listen to the 
lark. 

Shall the birds in vain' then valentine their 
sweethearts P 

Season after season tell a fruitless tale P 

'Will not the virgin listen to their voices ? 

Take the honey'd moaning, wear the bridal 
voilP 

Fears she frosts of winter, fears she the bare ! 
branches P 

Waits she the garlands of Spring for her 
dower P 

Is she a nightingale that will not be nested 

Till the April woodland has built her bridal 
bower P 

Then come, merry AprU> with all thy birds 
and beauties ! 

With thy crescent brows and thy flowery, 
showery glee ! 

With thy budding leafage and fresh green 
postures ; 

And may thy lustrous crescent grow a honey- 
moon for mo ! 

Como, merry month of the cuckoo and the 
violet ! 

Como, weeping Lovoliuess in nil thy blue 
delight ! 

Lo! the nest is ready, lot mo uot languisli 
longer ! 

Bring her to my arms on the first May nigM. 

George Meredith,— Bom 1828* 


I74S.— THE MEN OP FORTY-EIGHT. 

Xh^ rose in Freedom's rare sunrise, 
like giants roused from wine ; 

And in their hearts and in their eyes 
The god leapt up divine 1 
Their souls flash'd out like naked swords, 
Unsheath’d for fiery fate ; 

Stieogth went like bettle with their wovds-— 
nie men of Forty*etght $ 

Hurrah! 

For the men of FoH^-eight. 

Dark days have fallen, yet in the eLrif e 
They bete no hope snblime. 

And Yamreij works the enltant life. 

Their heir's pnlee ihxongh the 


As grass is greenest trodden down, 

^ suffering makes men great, 

And this dark tide shall richly crown 
The work of Forty-eight ; 

Hurrah ! 

For the men of Forty-eight. 

Some in a bloody burial sloop, 

Like Greeks to glory gone, 

But in their steps avengers leap 
With their proof-armonr on ; 

And hearts beat high with dauntless trust 
To triumph soon or late. 

Though they be mouldering down in dust— - 
Brave men of Festy-oight ! 

Hurrah! 

For the men of Forty-eight. 

Oh ! when the world wakes up to worst 
The tyrants once again, 

And Freedom’s summons-shout shall burst, 
Rare music ! on the brain, — 

With heart to heart, in many a loud, 

Ye'll find them all elate — 

Brave remnant of that Spartan band, 

The men of Forty-eight ; 

Hurrah ! 

For the men of Forty-eight. 

Gerald Massey. — Ji'orn 1828. 


^6.— NO JEWELL'D BEAUTY IS MY 
LOVE. 

No jeweird beauty is my love, 

Yet in her earnest face 

There’ B such a world of tenderness, 

She needs no other grace. 

Her smiles and voice around my life 
In light and musio twine, 

And dear, oh ! very dear to me 
Is this sweet love of mine. 

Oh joy I to know there’s one fond heart 
Boats over true to me : 

It seta mine leaping like a lyre, 

In sweetest melody ; 

My soul up-springs, a deity ! 

To hear her voice divine ; 

And dear, oh ! very dear to mo 
la this sweet love of mine. 

If over r have sigh'd for wealth, 

'Twaa all for her, I trow ; 

And if I win Fame's victor-wreath, 
rii twine it on her brow. • 

There may be forms more beautiful. 

And souls of .ibnmer ahine, 

But none, oh ! none so dew to me 
Aa this sweet love of miiie. 

Gerald Jfaefey.---sB(>rii 1828. 
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1747.— A POOR MAN'S WIPE. 

Her dainty hand nestled in mine, rich and 
white, 

And timid as trembling dove ; 

And it twinkled about me, a jewel of light. 

As she garnish'd our feast of love : 

’Twas the queenliost hand in all lady-land, 
And she was a poor man's wife ! 

Oh ! little ye'd think how that wee, white hand 
Could dare in the battle of life. 

Her heart it was lowly as maiden’s might be, 
But hath climb'd to heroic height, 

And bum’d like a shield Lj defence of me, 

On the sorest hold of fight ! 

And startling os fire, it has often fiash’d up 
In her eyes, the good heart and rare ! 

As she drank down her half of our bitterest 
cup. 

And taught mo how to booi*. 

Her sweet eyes that seem'd, with their smile 
sublime. 

Made to look mo and light me to heaven, 
They have triumph'd though bitter teai's 
many a time, 

Since their love to my life was given ; 

And the maidcn-mcck voice of the womanly 
wife 

Still bringoth the heavens iiigher : 

For it rings like the voice of God over my 
life, 

Aye bidding me climb up Iiigher. 

1 hardly dared think it was human, when 
1 first look'd in her yearning face ; 

For it shone as the heavens had open'd then, 
And clod it with glory and graoo ! 

But dearer its light of healing grew 
In our dark and desolate day, 

As the rainbow, when heaven hath no break 
of blue, 

Smileth the storm away. 

Oh ! her shape was the lithest loveliness, — 
Just an armful of heaven to enfold ! 

Bat the form that bends flower-like in love’s 
caress. 

With the viotor’s stren^h is soul'd I 
In Aer worshipful presence transfigured I 
stand, 

And the poor man’s English home 
She lights with the beauty of Greece the 
grand, 

And the glory of regallost Borne. 

QeraZd Ilassey^^^Bom 1828. 


I 74S«”**B3SSES. 

due kiss more, sweet ! 

Soft as voluptuoos wind of the west, 

Or silkenest surge of thy pnrple-vem’d breast, 
Bipe lips sU mddily melting apart, • 

Drink ep tbe hon^ and wine of mj heart I 


One kiss more, sweet ! 

Warm as a morning sunbeam’s dewy gold 
Slips in a red rose’s fragxantest fold, 

Sots its green blood all a-blush, burning up 
At the fresh fool of life, in its crimson dup I 

One kiss mote, sweet ! 

Full as the flush of the sea-waves grand 
Flooding the sheeny fire out of the sand ; 

On all the shores of my being let bliss 
Break with its neap-tide sea in a kiss ! 

Oerald Massey, 1828 * 


1 749.— SWEET- AND-TWKNIT. 

Oh ! my love's a winsome lady ; 

Sweeter face ne'er fed Love on ! 

In a court, or forest shady, 

Queenlier beauty never shone. 

Like a lodyo from a far land 

Came my true love, brave to see ! 

As to heaven its rainbow garland, 

Is her beauty rich to me. 

In white arms of love she wound me, 

And 1 look'd up in her smile ; 

In warm arms of love she bound mo. 

As the Hoa takes some blest isle. 

As some dusky lake may mirror 
One fair star that shines above, 

So niy life — aye growing clearer — 

Holds this tremulous star of love. 

Oh ! to see her life in blossom, 

With its bloom of bravery ! 

Pure the dew lies in the bosom 
Of her sweet virginity. 

Nearest to my heart I wear Iior ; 

As a bark the waves above- 

Oh ! BO proudly do I bear her 
On the bosom of my love ! 

Look you, how she oometh, trilling 
Out her gay heart’s bird-like bliss ! 

Merry as a May-mom, thrilling 
With the dew and sunsliine’s kiss. 

Buddy gossips of her beauty 

Are her twin cheeks: and her mouth 

In its ripe warmth smileth, fruity 
As a garden of the south. 

Ha! my j^recious Sweet-and-Twenty, 
Husband stiU your virgin pride ! 

Just a month, and this dear, dainty 
Thing shall be my wedded bride. 

QerM Mauey^^B^m 1828, 
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17SO.-- SWEET SFIBIT OP MY LOVE. 

Sweet Spirit of my lore I 
Jlhroagh all the world we walk apart : 

l^oa mayet not in my bosom lie : 

1 may not press thee to my heart, 

Nor SCO love-thinkings light thine eye : 
Yet art thou with me. All my life * 

Orbs out in thy warm beauty’s sphere ; 
My bravest dreams of thee are rife, ^ 

And colour’d with thy presence dear. 

Sweet Spirit of my love ! 

1 know how beautiful thou art. 

But never toll the starry thought : 

I only whisper to my heart, 

“ She lights with heaven thy oarthliest 

spot.** 

And birds that night and day rejoice, 

And fragrant winds, give back to mo 
A music ringing of thy voice, 

And surge my heart's love-tide to thee. 

Sweet Spirit of my love I 
The spring and summer, bloom-bodight. 

That garland earth with rainbow-showers, 
Mom's kissing breath, and eyes of light, 

That wake in smiles the winking flowers, 
The air with honey'd fragrance fed. 

The flashing waters, — soughing tree, — 
Noon's golden glory, — sundown rod. 

Aye warble into songs of tlieo. 

Sweet Spirit of my love ! 

When night’s soft silence clothes tlie earth. 
And wakes the possiom^te bird of love ; 
And stars laugh out in golden mirth, 

And ycfirniitg souls iliviiielier move ; 
Wlien O Oil's breath hallows every spot, 

And, Ini'p’d in feeling's luxury. 

The heart's break-full of tender thought ; 
Then art thou with me, still with mo. 

Sweet Spirit of my love ! 

1 listen for thy footfall, — feel 

*i'hy look is burning on mo, such 
As reads my heart ; I sometimes i*eol 

And throb, oxpeotant for thy touch ! 
Por^by the voice of woods and brooks. 

And flowers with virgin-fragrance wot. 
And earnest stars with yearning looks, 

1 know that wo shall mingle yet. 

Sweet Spirit of my love ! 

Strange places on mo smile, as thou 

Hadst pass'd, and loft thy beauty's tints : 
The wild flowers oven the secret know. 

And light and shade flash mystic hints. 
Mesoems, like olden go<ls, thou'lt come; 

In cloud : but mine anointed eyes ' 

Shall see the glory bum through gloom. 

And clasp thee, Sweet! with large snr- 
prise. 

Oerald Ifaa^cy.** > Bom 18^8. 


1751.— OLD ENGLAND. 

There ahe aits in her Island-home, 

Peerless among her peers ! 

And Humanity oft to her arms doth come, 

To ease its poor heart of tears. 

Old England still throbs with the muffled fire 
Of a past she can never forget ; 

And again shall she banner the world up 
higher > 

For there's life in the Old Land yet. 

They would mock at her now, who of old 
look'd forth 

In their feiyr, aa they heard her afar ; « 

But loud' will your wail be, O Kings of the 
Earth ! 

When the Old Land goes down to the 
war. 

The avalanche trembles, holf-launch’d, and 
half-riven, 

Her voice will in motion set : 

Oh ring out the tidings, yo winds of heaven I 
There's life in the Old Laud yet. 

The old nursing mother's not hoary yet, 

There is sap in her Saxon tree ; — 

Lo ! she lifteih a bosom of glory yet. 

Through her mists, to the sun and the 
Rea. 

Fair as the Queen of Love, fresh from *1110 
foam, 

Or a star in a dark cloud sot ; 

Yo may blazon her shame, — ytf may Jcai) at 
her name, — 

But there’s life in the Old I^nd yet. 

Iiot the storm burst, it will find tbe Old Land 
Ileady-ripo for a rough, red fray ! 

She will fight as she fought when she took her 
stand 

For the Bight in tho olden day. 

Ay, rouse tho old royal soul, Europe’s best 
liopo 

Is her R word-edge by Victory set ! 

She shall dash Freedom’s foes adown Death’s 
gloomy slope ; 

For thero’s life in the Old Land yet. 

(Jerald Massey. — Bom 1828. 


1752.— ENGLAND GOES TO BATTLE. 

Now, glory to our England, 

As she rises, calm and grand. 

With tho ancient spirit in her eyes, 

Tho good sword in her hand I 
Our royal right on battle ground 
Was aye to boar tho brunt : 

Ho ! brave heart ! for onopassionate bound, 
• And take thy place in fronts ! 

Now glory to our England, 

As she rises, calm and grand, r 
With the ancient spirit in her eyes, . 
Ae good sword in her hand ! ^ 
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TO A BELOVED ONE. 


[GbIIA.L2> Massbt. 


Who would not fifirht for England ? 

Who would noti fling a lifo 
I* the ring, to meet a tyrant's gage, 

And glory in the strife F 
Her stem is thorny, hut doth burst 
A glorious rose o-top ! 

And shall our dear roao witlier ? First 
We'U drain life's dearest drop ! 

Who would not flght for England F 
Who would not fling a life 
I* the ring, to meet a tyrant’s gagO) 

And glory in the strife ? 

To battle goes our England, 

All as gallant and . ls g^ay 
As lover to the altar, on 
A merry marriage-da^*’. 

A w'cary night she stood to watch 
The battle-dawn np-roH’d : 

And her spirit leaps wiiliin, to match 
The xiobl**. deeds of old. 

To battle goes our England, 

All as gallant and as gay 
As lover to the altar, on 
A merry marriage-day. 

Now, fair befall our England, 

On her proud and perilous road : 

And woo and wail to those who make 
^ Iter footprints red with blood ! 

Up with our rod-<*.roas banner — roll 
A thunder-peal of drums ! 

F'.ght on there, every valiant soul, 

And courage ! England comes ! 

Now, fair befall our England, 

On her proud and perilous road : 

And woo and wail to those who make 
Her footprints red with blood \ 

Now, victory to our England ! 

And where’er she lifts her hand 
In Freedom’s tight, to resouo Kight, 

God bless the dear Old I^and ] 

And when the storm has i)asa’d away. 

In glory and in calm, 

May she sit down i* the green o’ the daj^ 
And sing her xieacefnl psalm ! 

Now, victory to our England ! 

* And where’er she lifts her hand 
• In Freedom’s flght, to rescue Kight, 

God bless the dear Old Land ! 

Gerald Massey. — Horn 1828. 


I753 .-«THBBB’S no DEARTH OP 
KINDNESS. 

There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours ; 

Only in our blindness 
Wo gather thorns for floweisi ! 
Outward, wo ore spuming-*— 
Trampling one another ! 

While wo are inly yearning 
At the name of ** Brother : 


There’s no dearth of kindnesn 
Or loYO among mankind. 

But in darkling loneness 
Hooded hearts grow blind I 
Full of kindness tingling. 

Soul is shut from soul, 

When they might bo niingliug 
In one kindred whole ! 

There’s no dearth of kindness, 

Though it^bo iiTinpokoxi, 

From the heart it buildoth 
Kainbow-smilcs in token— 

That there bo none so lowly. 

But have soiiio nngel-touoh i 
Yet, nursing loves unholy, 

We live for self ic»o much ! 

As the wild-voso blowei.h, 

As runs the happy river, 

Kindness freely flowetli 
In the heart for ever.. 

But if men will hanker 
Ever for golden dust, 

Kingliest hearts will flanker, 

Brightest spirits rust. 

There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours ; 

Only in onr blindness 

Wo gather thorns for flowers ! 

Oh, cherish God’s best giving. 

Falling from above ! 

Lifo were not worth living. 

Wore it xiot for Ijovo. 

Gerald Bcoifc 1828. 


1754.— TO A BELOVED ON15. 

Heaven hath its crown of stai’s, the Earth 
Her glory-robe of flowers — 

Tlio Sea its gorns — the grand old Woo<ls 
Their songs axid greening showers ; 

The Birds have homes, where leaves and 
blooms 

In beauty wreathe above ; 

High yearning hearts, thoir rainbow-dream— 
And wc, sweet ! wo have love. 

Wc walk not with the jowcli’d great, 

Where Ix)vo’b dear name is sold ; 

Yet have wo wealth we would not give 
For all thoir world of gold 1 
Wo revel not in com and wine. 

Yet have we from above 
Manna divine, and we'll not pine, 

While we may live and love. 

There’s sorrow for the toiling xioor, 

On Misery’s bosom nursed : 

Rich robes for ragged souls, and crowns 
For branded brows Coin-onrst ! 

But Choiiibim, with clasping wings. 

Ever about us bo, 

And, happiest of God’s happy things, 

ThAe’s loto for yon luid me 1 

• ' 
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A WAIL. 


[Seventh Period.* 


Thy lip8» that kiss till death, have tarn’d 
life's water into wine ; 

The Eweet life melting through thy looks, 
Hath mode my life divine. 

An Love's dear promise hath been kept, 

Since thou to me wert given ; 

A ladder for my soul to olimb, 

And summer high in heaven. 

I know, dear heart 1 that in our lot 

May mingle tears and sorrow; ’ 

Put, Love’s rich rainbow's built from tears 
To-day, with smiles to-morrow. 

Ihe sunshine from our sky may die. 

The greenness from Life’s tree, 

But over, 'mid the warring storm. 

Thy nest shall shelter’d bo. 

I see thee t Ararat of my life, 

Smiling the waves above ! 

Thou hairst me victor in the strife, 

And beaoon’st me with love. 

The world may never know, door heart ! 

What I have found in thee ; 

But, though nought to the world, dear lieart I 
Thou’rt all the world to me. 

QeraJd Massey, — Bom 1828. 


»755* — A WAIL. 

The day goeth down rod darkling, 

The moaning waves dash out the light, 

And there is not a star of hope sparkling, 

On the threshold of my night. 

The wild winds of autumn go wailing 
Up tho valley and over the hill. 

Like yearning ghosts round tho world sailing 
In search of the old love still. 

A fathomless sea is rolling 

O’er tho wreck of tho bravest bark ; 

And my pain-muftlod heart is toiling 
Its dumb-peal down in the dark. 

The waves of a mighty sorrow 

Have whelm^d the pearl of my life : 

And there oometh to me no morrow 
Shall solace this desolate strife. 

Gone are the lost faint flashes. 

Set is tho sun of my years ; 

And over a few poor ashes 

I sit in my darkness and tears. 

QeraJd Massey.— Bom 1828. . 


17 S 6 .-OH, LAY THY HAKD IN MINE, 
BEAK 1 

Oil, lay thy hand iniuine, dear ! 

We’re growing old, we're growing old; 

4 


But Time hath brought no sign, dear. 

That hearts grow cold, that hearts grow 
cold. 

’Tis long, long since our new love 
Made life divine, made life divine ; 

But age enricheth true love. 

Like noble wine, like noble wine. 

And lay thy cheek to mine, dear. 

And take thy real*, and take thy rest ; 

Mine arms aroimd thee twine, dear, 

And make thy nest, and make thy nest. 

A many cares are pressing 

On this door head, on this dear head ; 

But Sorrow’s hande in blessing 
Are surely laid, are surely laid. 

Oh, loan thy life on mine, dear ! 

’Twill shelter thee, ’twill shelter thee. 

Thou wort a winsome vine, dear. 

On my young tree, on my young tree i 

And so, tQl boughs are leafless, 

And songbirds flown, and songbirds 
flown, 

Wo* 11 twine, then lay us, griofless. 

Together down, together down. 

Gerald Massey. — Bom 1828. 


I7S7.--ALMOND BLOSSOM 

Blossom of tho olinond-treos, 

A]>rirs gift to April’s boos. 

Birthday omanioiit of spring, 

Flora’s fairest daughterling ; — 

Coming when no flow’rots dare 
Trust tho cruel outer air ; 

When the royal king-cup boM 
Bares not don his coat of gold ; 

And the sturdy blackthorn spray 
Keeps his silver for tho May ; — 

Coming when no flow’rots would, 

Save thy lowly sisterhood, 

Early violets, blue and white. 

Dying for their love of light. 

Almond blossom, smt to teach us 
That the spring-days soon will roach us. 
Lost, with longing over-triod, 

Wo die as the violets died — 

Blossom, clouding all the tree 
With thy crimson broidery. 

Long before a loaf of g^een 
On the bravest bough is seen ; 

Ah ! when winter winds are swinging 
All thy red bells into ringing, 

With a bee in every bell, 

Almond bloom, we thee well. 

Edwin Arnold.— 1881. 




From 1780 to 1886.] PHUOMELA* [MiOTBlw Asnou). 


1758.— WOMAJTS VOICE. 

Not in the swaying of the sammer trees, 

When eyening breezes sing their vesper 
hymn— , 

Not in the niinstrel’s mighty symphonies. 

Nor ripples breaking on the river's brim, 

Is earth's best mnsio ; these may have awhile 

High thoughts in happy, hearts, and carking 

oares beguile. 

Bnt oven as the swallow's silken wings, 
Skimming the water of the sleeping lake. 

Stir the stiU silver with a hundred rings — 

So doth one sound fho sleeping spirit 
wake 

To bravo the danger, and to bear the 
harm — 

A low and gentle voice — dear woman's chief ost 
charm. 

An excellent thing it is ! and ever lent 
To truth and love, and meekness ; they who 
own 

This gift, by the all-gracious Cliver sent, 

Ever by quiet stcii and smile are known ; 

By kind eyes that have wept, hearts that 
have sorrow’d— 

By patience never tired, from their own trials 
borrow’d. 

An excellent thing it is — when first in glad- 
nos.s 

A mother looks into her infant's eyes — 

Smiles to its smiles, and saddens to its sad- 
ness — 

Palos at its paleness, sorrows at its cries ; 

Its food and sleep, and smiles and little 
joys— 

All these come ever blent with one low gentle 
voice. 

An excellent thing it is when life is leaving — 
Leaving with gloom and gladness, joys and 
cores — 

The strong heart failing,* and the high sov 0 ^ 
grieving 

With strangest thoughts, and wild unwonted 
fears; 

Tlien, then a woman's IdW soft ssrmpathy 

Comes like an angel's voice to teach ns how to 
diew 

Bnt a most excellent thing it is in youth. 
When the fond lover hears the loved one's 
tone, 

That^ fears, but longs, to syllable the truth— 
How their two hearts are one, and she his 
own; 

It midees sweet human musio-— oh ! the spells 

That haunt the tremlfting tale a bright-eyed 
maidpn tdls ! 


i759.~t7BAN]A. 

She smiles and smiles, and will not 8igh» 
While we for hopeless passion die ; 

Yet she could love, those oyes declare. 

Were bnt men nobler than they are. 

Eagerly once her grooions ken 
Was turn’d upon tho sons of n^en ; 

But light tho serious visage grew— 

She look’d, and smiled, and saw them througii* 

Our petty souls, our strutting wits, ' 

Our labour'd puny passion-fits — 

Ah, may sho scorn them still, till wo 
Scorn them as bitterly as she ! 

Yet oh, that Fate would lot her see 
One of some worthier race than wc — 

One for Whoso sake she onco might prove 
How deeply she who scorns can love. 

Hifl oyes be like the starry lights— 

Hin voice like sounds of summer nights— 

In all his lovely mien let pioroo 
The magic of tho universe ! 

And she to him will rcacih her hand, 

And gazing in his eyes will stand, 

And know her friend, and weep for glee, 

And cry— Long, long J'vo look'd for thoo ! 

Then will sho weep— with smiles, till then. 
Coldly she mocks tho sons of men* 

Till then her lovely oyes maintain 
Their gay, unwavering, deep disdain. 

Matihow Amold,^Bom 18iS2. 


1760.— PHILOMELA. 

Hark ! ah, tho Nightingale ! 

Tho tawny-throated ! 

Hark ! from that moonlit cedar what a burst I 
What triumph ! hark — what pain ! 

Oh, wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still — after many yca^s, in distant lands-"* 
Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain 
That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world 
pain — 

Say, will it never heal P 
And can this fragrant lawn, 

With its cool trees, and night, 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew. 

To thy rack’d heart and brain 
Afford no balm P 

Dost thou to-night behold, 

Here, through the moonlight on this English 
grass. 

The unfriendly palace in the Tfaxadia wild f 
thou again peruse, 

With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes, 

The too <dear web, and thy dumb sistas’s 
nbarnmP 


Edwin Arnold . — Bom 1831 . 
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EUPHBOSYNE. 


[SSYSNTH PbbXOD.* 


Dost thon onco more essay 
Thy flight ; and feel come over thee, 

Poor fugitive, the feathery change ; 

Once more ; and once more make resound, 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Daulis’ and the high Cophisian v^o ? 

Listen, Kngenio — 

How tliick the bursts come crowding through 
the leaves ! 

Again — thou hoarost ! 

Eternal passion ! 

Eternal pain ! 

Mattheiv Arnold.— Porn 1822. 

i 

1 761 EUPHKOSYNE. 

I must not say that thou wort true, 

Yet let mo say that thou wort fair. 

And they that lovely face who viow, 

They will not ask if truth bo there. 

Truth — what is truth? Two bleeding 
hearts 

Woumled by men, by Fortune tried, 

Outwoariod with their lonely parts, 

Vow to beat henceforth side by side. 

The world to them was stern and drear ; 
Their lot was but to weep and nioaii. 

Ah, lot them keep their faith sincere, 

For neither could subsist alone ! 

lint souls whom some benignant breath 
Has charm’d at birth from gloom and care, 
Those ask no love — those xdight no faith, 

For they are happy as they are. 

The world to them may homage make. 

And garlands for their forehead weave ; 

And what the world can give, they take — 

But they bring more than they receive. 

They smile upon the world j their oars ; 
To one demand alone are coy. 

They will not give us love and tears — 

They bring us light, and warmth, and joy. 

On one she smiled, and ho was blest ! 

She smiles elsewhere — we make a din ! j 

But 'twas not *love that heaved his breast, 1 

Fair child ! it was the bliss within. I 

Matthew Arnold — Bom 1822. 


1762.— THE AGE OF WISDOM. 

Ho ! pretty page, with the dimpled ohin. 
That never has known the barber's shear, 
All your wish is woman to win — 

This is the way that boys begin, — 

Wait till you come to Forty Year. 

Curly gold looks eOTor foolish brains, 

^ Billing and cooing is all your chee* ; 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains. 
Under Bonnybe^’s window panes,— 

Wait till you come to Forty Yeafl 


Forty times over lot Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the' brain doth clear, — 

Then you know a boy is an ass. 

Then you know the worth of a lass. 

Once you have come to Forty Year. 

Pledge mo round, I bid ye declare. 

All good fellows whose beards are grey ; 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome ore 
Ever a month was past away ? 

The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 

The brightest eyes that over have shone. 
May pray and whisper, and wo not list, 

Or look away, and itovor bo missed, 

Ere yet ever a mouth is gone. 

Gillian's dead — God rest her bier ! 

How I loved her twenty years syne I 
Marian's married ; but I sit here, 

Alone and merry at Forty Year, 

Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine. 

TV. M. Thaclccmy. 


1763.— DAMAGES, TWO HUNDRED 
POUNDS. 

Special Jurymen of England ! whe^ admire 
your country’s laws, , 

And proclaim a British Jury worthy of the 
realm's applause. 

Gaily compliment each other ah the i^uo of 
a cause 

Which was tried at Guildford 'sizes, this day 
week as over was. 

Unto that august tribunal comes a gontlein.'iii 
in grief — , 

(Special was tljo British jury, and the judge 
the Baron Chief) — 

Comes a British man and husband, asking of 
the law relief, 

For his wife was stolen from him — he'd have 
vcugeanco on the thief. 

Yes ; his wife, the blessed treasure with the 
which his life was crowned. 

Wickedly was ravished from him by a hypo- 
crite profound. ^ 

And he comes before twelve Britons, men Vor 
sense and truth renowned. 

To award him for his damage twenty hundred 
sterling pound. 

He by counsel and attorney there at Guildford 
does appear, 

Asking damage of the villain who seduced his 
lady dear : 

But I can't help asking, though the lady’s 
guilt was all too olear, 

And though guilty th6*^defendaiit, wasn’t the 
plaintiff rather queer P ^ 

First the lady’s mother spoke, and said she'd 
seen her daughter cry 

But a fortnight after marriage— early times 
for pi]^mg eye. 


F)iom 1780 to 1866.] TO A CSICEET. ' [W. C. Brnmnr. 


Sis months aftAr» things woro worse, and the 
piping eye was blaok. 

And this gallant British husband oaned his 

wife upon the back t 

Three months after they were married, hus- 
band pushed her to the door. 

Told her to be off and leave him, for he wanted 
her no more ; 

As she would not go, why he wont — thrice ho 
left his lady dear ; 

Left her, too, without a penny, for more than 
a quarter of a year. 

Mrs. Frances Duncan knew the parties very 
well indeed ; 

She had seen him pull his lady's nose and 
make her lip to bleed ; 

If he chanced to sit at home, not a single word 
he said ; 

Once she saw liim throw the cover of a dish 
at his lady’s heoil. 

Sarah Green, another witness, clear did to iho 
jury note 

How she saw this honest fellow seize his lady 
by the throat ; 

How ho cursed her and abused her, beating 
her into a fit, 

Till the pitying next-door neighbours crossed 
the wall and witnessed it. 

» 

Next door to this injured Briton Mr. Owers, a 
butcher, dwelt ; 

Mrs. C wers’s foolish heart towards this erring 
dame did melt — 

(Not that she had orrotl as yet ; crime was " 
not developed in her) ; 

But, being left without a penny, Mrs. Owers 
supplied her dinner : ( 

God bo merciful to Mrs. Owers, who was 
merciful to this sinner ! 

Caroline Naylor was their servant ; said they 
led a wretched life, 

Saw this most distinguished Briton fling. a 
teacup at his wife : • 

He went out to balls and pleasures, and never 
once, in ten mouths’ space, 

Sato with his wife, or spoke her kindly. This 
was the defendant’s case. 

Polfock, C. B., charged the jury, said the 
woman’s guilt -was clear : 

That was not the point, however, which the 
jury came to hear. 

But the damage to determine which, as it 
should true appear, 

This most tender-hearted husband, who so 
used his lady dear ; 

Beat her, kicked her, oaned her, cursod her, 
left her starving, year by year, 

Flung her fronf him, parted from her, wrung 
her pgck, and boxed her oar ; — 

What the reasonable damage this fcfflioted 
man could claim. 

By the loss of the affections of this guilty 
gxaceleBa damaP 


'Then the honest British Twelre» to each other 
turning round, 

Laid their clever htiads together with a wisdom 

most profound ; 

And towanls his Lordship looking, spoke tlio 
foreman wise and sound, 

“ My Lord, we find for this hero plaintiff, 
damages two hundred pound.” 

So God bless the Special Jury, pride and joy 
of English ground ! 

And the happy land of England, where tmo 
jiistico does aboitnd ! 

British jurymen and husbands, lot ns hail this 
verdict proper, — 

If a British wife offends you, Britons, you’vo 
a right to whop^hcr. 

Though you ))romisod to protect her, though 
you promised to defend her, 

You are welcome to neglect her, to the devil 
you may send her ; 

You may strike her, curse, abuse her, so 
declares cur law renowned ; 

And if after this you lose her — why, you’re 
paid two hundred pound. 

ir. Thackeray 0 


1764.— INVOCATION TO BAIN IN 
SUMMER. 

O gentle, gentle summer rain. 

Lot. not the silver lily pino, 

The drooping lily pino in vain 

’Po feel that dewy touch of thine— 

To drink thy freshness once again, 

O gentle, gentle summer rain ! 

In heat the landscape quivering lies ; 

’i'ho cattle pant beneath the tree ; 
Through parching air and purple skies 
The earth looks up, in vain, for theo ; 
For thee — for thee, it looks in vain, 

O gentle, gentle snmmor ruin. 

Come tliou, and brim the meadow streams. 
And soften all the hills with mist, 

O falling dew ! from burning dreams 
By theo shall herb and flower be kiss’d. 
And Earth shall bless thee yet again, 

O gentle, gentle summer rain. 

. TT. 0. Bennett.^Bom 1820. 


1765.— TO A CRICKET. 

Voice of Summer, keen and shrill. 
Chirping round my winter fire, 

Of thy song 1 never tire, 

Weary others as they will ; 

For tW song with summer’s fiU’d-— 
Fill’d with sunshine, fill’d with June ; 
Firelight echo of that noon 

fields when all is still’d 
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BABT MAT. 


[SXVXNTH PEBIOD.— 


In the golden light of May, ’ 

Bringing ecentfi of new'-mown hay. 

Bees, and birdfl, and flowers away i 
Prithee, haunt my fireside still, 

Voioo of Summer, keen and shrill ! 

W, C. Bennett,-^Bom 1820. 


1766 .— BABY MAT. 

Cheeks as soft as July poaohos ; 

Lips whose dewy soarlot teaches 
Poppies paleness ; round, large eyes 
Ever great with now surprise ; 

Minutes fill'd with shofleloss gladness ; 
Minutes jus^ as brimm'd with sadness ; 
Happy smiles and wailing orios ; 

Crows and laughs and tearful eyes ; 

Lights and shadows, swifter born 
Than on wind-swept autumn corn ; 

Erer some now tiny notion, 

Making every limb all motion ; 

Catohings up of legs and arms ; 

Throwings back and small alarms ; 
Clnteliing fingers ; straightening jerks ; 
Twining foot whoso each too works ; 
Kiokings up and straining risings ; 

Mother's ever now surprisiiigs ; 

Hands all wants and looks all wondor 
At all things the heavens under ; 

Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings ; 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning ; 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses ; 
Oraspings small at all that passes ; 

Pullings off of all that's able 
To be caugl.t from tray or table ; 

•Silences — small meditations 
Doop as thonghts of cares for nations. 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tonguo that nothing teaches ; 

All the thoughts of whose ])osscssing 
Must bo woo'd to light by pressing ; 
Slumbers — such sweet aiigol-scoinings 
That we'd over have such dreainings ; 

Till from sloep wo see the breaking, 

And we'd always have thee waking ; 

Wealth for whioh wo know no measure ; 
Pleasure high above all ploasuro ; 

Glddiioss brimming over gladness ; 

Joy in care ; delight in sadness ; 

Loveliness beyond completeness ; 

Sweetness disttvnoing all sweetness ; 

Beauty all that beauty may be : — 

Tint's May Bennett— -that’s my baby ! 

ir. C. Bennoff.— Jfom 1820. 


1767.— BABTS SHOES. ^ 

Oh those little, those little bine shoes ! 
Those shoes that no little feet luh. 


Oh the prioe were high 
Th^ those shoes wo^d buy, 

Those little blue nnused shoes ! 

For they hold the small shape of foot 
That no more their mother's eyes meet 
That, by God's good will. 

Tears since, grew still. 

And ceased from their totter so sweet. 

• 

And oh, since that baby slept, 

So hush'd, how the mother has kept, 

With a tearful pleasure, 

That little dear treasure, . 

And o'er them thought and wept ! 

For they mind her for evermore, 

Of a patter along the floor ; 

And blue eyes she sees 
Look np from her knees 
With the look that in life they wore. 

As they lie before her there, 

There babbles from cliair to chair 
A little sweet face 
That's a gleam in the ploco^ 

With its little gold curls of hair. 

Then oh, wonder not that her heart. 

From all else would rather part, 

Than those tiny blue shoos 
That no little feet use, 

And whose sight makes such fond tears 
start! . • 

W, C. Bennett, — Bom 1820* 


1768 .— THE WORN WEDDING-RING. 

Your wedding-ring wear.s thin, dear wife ; ah, 
summers not a few. 

Since I put it on your finger first, have XHkss’d 
o'er mo and yon ; 

And, love, what changes wo have seen — ^what 
cares and pleasures, too. 

Since you became my own dear wife, when 
this old ring was new. 

Oh, blessings on that ^appy day, the happicSst 
of my life, 

■When, thanks to God, your low, sweet “ Yea" 
made you my loving wife ; 

Your heart will say the same, I know ; that 
day's as dear to you, — 

That day that made me yours, dear wife, when 
tliis old ring was now. 

How well do I remember now your young 
sweet face that di^v ! 

How fair you were, how dear you were, my 
ton^e could hardly say ; • • 

Nor how I doated on you ; ah, how proud I 
was of you ! 

But did 1 love you more than now, when this 
old rii^ was now ? 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


[W, C. Bsknst^p, 


No — no ; no fairer were joa then than at this 
hour to me ; 

And, dear as life to me this day, how could 
you dearer bo P 

As swe^t your face might be that day as now 
it is, ’tis true ; 

But did 1 know your heart as well when this 
old ring was new ? 

Oh, partner of my gladness, wife, what care, 
what grief is there 

For me you would not bravely face, with mo 
you would not share ? 

•Oh, what a weary want had every day, if 
wanting you, 

Wanting the love that God made mine when 
this old ring was now. 

Years bring fresh links to bind ns, wife — 
young voices that are hero, 

Young faces round our fire that make their 
mother's yet more dear, 

Young, loving hearts, your care each day 
makes yet more like to you ; 

]More like the loving heart made mine when 
this old ring was now. 

And, bloss'd bo God ! all Ho has given are 
wi^h us yet ; around 

Our table every precious life lout to us still 
is found ; 

Though cares %ve’vo known, with hopeful 
hearts the worst we’ve struggled through : 

Bless’ d bo His name for all His love siiico this 
old ring was now ! 

The past is dear ; its sweetness still our me- 
mories treasure yet ; 

The griefs we’ve borne, together borne, we 
would not now forgot ; 

Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto 
heart still true, 

We’ll share as wo have shared all else since 
this old ring was new. 

And if God spare ns ’mongst our sons afl^ 
daughters to grow old. 

We know His goodness will not lot your heart 
or mine grow cold ; 

'Sour aged eyes will Ase in mine all tbey’vo 
stiU shown to you, 

And mine in yonrs all they have seen since 
this old ring was new. 

And oh, when death shall come at last to bid 
me to my rest. 

May I die looking in those eyes, and resting 
on that breast ; 

Oh, may my parting gaze be bloss'd with the 
dear sight of you. 

Of those fond eyes— lend as they were when 
th^ old ring was new. 

TT. 0. Bennett.— -&r9» 1820. 


*1769.— WEDDING WORDS. 

A jewel for my lady’s ear, 

A jewel for her finger fine, 

A diamond for her bosom dear. 

Her bosom tliat is mine. 

Dear glances for my lady!s eyes, 

Dear looks around her form to twine. 
Dear kisses for the lips 1 prize, 

Her dear lips that are mine. 

Dear breathings to her, soft and low, 

Of how my lot she’s made divine, 

Dear silences my love that show 
For her whose love is mine. 

Dear cares no cloud shall sliofle her way, 
That gladness only on her shine, 

That she bo happy as the May 
Whose lot is one with mine. 

Dear wishes liovoriug round her life 

And tending thoughts, and dreams divine, 
To feed with perfect joy the wife 
AYhoso happiness is mine. 

W, C. BcnnctU-^liom 1820. 


1770.— MOTHER AND SON. 

“ Mother, the storm, how it shrieks without I 

** Fit night for the work, son, wo’ro about.” 

“ Mother, the razor’s smear’d with })lood.” 

** Fling it far wlioro the river oomes down in 
flood.” 

** Blood on these hands, blood will bo seen.” 

“ Water, my son, will wash them clean.” 

“ What will whiten the shoots and bed ? ” 

“ I’ll wash tliora in peace now your father’s 
dead.” 

They’ll see where the new- turn’d earth looks 
brown.” 

“ Son, with my foot I trampled it down.” 

" Oh, that dead face ! oh, hide it, night ! ” 

** Tlie quick-lime 1 strew’d will soon eat that 
sight.” 

** God ! I can see his mangled throat ! ” 

“ Silence, boy ! how you drivel and dote.” 

Mother, his blood, it sears my soul ! ” 

** Son, on mine alone be the whole.” 

** Oh, would that my father were here again ! ” 

Thank God ! that wish is vrish’d in vain.” 

“ Hero, even to drive ns mad with blows.” 

” Thank God! from his heart his life-blood 
flows!” 

* ” Here,*thoagh mad-drunk, to kill ns ho 
swore ” 

“Tliank^God! such oaths he’^ swear no 
more.” 
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TO A LADT I KNOW, AGED ONE. [Seventh Peeiod.— 


** Here egrain, though he starved us dead.'* 
"Thank God! now’ my work will bring us 
bread." 

" Here again, to repent his sin." 

" Thank God ! to heaven never he'll win." 

" Oh, that ho were living, and dead were we ! " 
** Sloop, sleep, my son, and comfort mo." 

" How dare I sloop ! how dare I dream ! " ’ 

" Without him, our lives liko heaven will 
seem." 

“ Hoavon ! — ^holl, hell, is for you and mo ! " 

" God help us ! there will your father bo I " 

" Hell hereafter I hell hero ! " " Forgot 

Will bo hell's pains if wo'ro where he's not ! " 

ir. C. Jfcnnctt'-^Bom 1820. 


,771.— TO A LADY I KNOW, AGED ONE. 

Oh, sunny onrla ! oh, eyes of blub ! 

The hardest natures known. 

Baby, would softly speak to you, 

With strangely tender tone ; 

What marvel, Mary, if from such 
Your Hwootnoss love wouM call ? 

Wo love you, baby, oh how much ! 

Most dear of all tilings small ! 

Unborn, how, more than all on earth, 

Your mother yearn’d to meet 
Your droam'd-of face ; you, from your birth, 
Most Hwoot of all things sweet ! 

Even now, for your small hands' first press 
Of her full happy brijast. 

How oft does she God’s goodness bless, 
And feel her heart too blest ! 

You oomc, a wonder to her eyes, 

Tliat doated on each grace. 

Each charm, that still with now surprise 
She show'd us in your face. 

Small boautioa ? ah, to her not small ! 

How plain to her blest mind ! 

Though, baby door, I doubt if all 
All that she found could find. 

A year has gone, and, mother, say, 

Through all that year's blest round, 

In her lias one sweet week or day 
Not some new beauty found ? 

What moment has not fatioiod one. 

Since first your eyes she mot P 
And, wifo, I know you have not done 
With finding fresh ones yet. 

Nor I ; for, baby, some new oharm r 
Each ooming hour supplies, 

80 sweet, we think ohange can but harm 
Tour Bweetneaa in our eyes, ^ 


Till comes a newer, and we know, 

As that fresh ohs^ we see, 

In you, sweet Nature wills to show 
How fair a babe can be. 

Kind God, that gave this precious gift. 
More clung-to every day, 

To Thee our eyes wo trembling lift— 

Take not Thy ^ift away ! 

Looking on her, we start in dread, 

Wo stay our shuddering breath. 

And shrink to feel the terror said 
In that one dark word — death. 

Oh, tender eyes ! ofi, beauty strange ! 

When chil^ood shall depart, 

Oh, that thou, babe, through every change 
Mayst keep that infant heart ! 

Oh, gracious God ! oh, this make sure. 
That, of no grace beguiled, 

The woman bo in soul as pure 
As now she is — a child ! 

W, C. Bcnnett,'--horn 1820. 


1772.— CRADLE SONG. 

Lullaby — ^lullaby, baby dear ! 

Take thy rest without a fear : 

Quiet sleep, for mother is hero, 

; Ever wakeful, over near, 

, Lullaby ! 

Lullaby — ^lullaby ! gone is the light, 

Yet lot not darkness my baby fright ; 

Mother is with her amid the night, 

Thou softly sloop, my heart's delight, 

Lullaby ! 

May thy small dreams no ill things see, 

Kind Heaven keep watch, my baby, o'er thee ; 
Kind angels bright thy guardians be. 

And give thee smiling to day and to mo. 
Lullaby ! 

Sloop, sloex) on ! thy rQ'it is deep ; 

But, ah ! what wild thoughts on me creep. 

As by thy side my watch I keep. 

To think how like to death is ^eep ! 

Lullaby ! 

But God our Father will hear my prayer, 

And have thoo, dear one, in His care ; 

Thee, little one, soft breathing there. 

To me the Lord’s dear love w^ spare, 

Lidlaby ! 

Sleep on ! sleep on I till glad day break. 

And with the sun^ine gladly wake, « 

^ Thy moth^'s day, how blest to make ! 

Her life, what joy ! through thy dear sake. 
Lullaby! 

* ♦ W, C. BennetU—Bom 1820. 
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I773-— TO W. G. B. 

Sool, not yot from heaven beg^ailod, 

Seal, not yet by earth defiled. 

Dwelling in this little child, 

. Be, oh, to him bo 

All we would have thee ! 

Through this life of joy and care, 

If that grief must bo hia share, 

Make, oh, make him strong to bear 
All God willeth, all 
That to him must fall. 

Oh, when passions s^ir hia heart, 
Tempting him from good to part. 

Make him from the evil start, 

That he walk aright, 

Soilless in God's sight ! 

Taint him not with mortal sin, 

That heaven's palms his hands may v/in, 
That heaven's gates ho enter in, 

Of God’s favour sure, 

Pure as he is pure ! 

If he wander from the right. 

Oh, through error's darksome night 
On to heaven’s eternal light. 

Guide, oh guide his. way. 

To heaven’s perfect day 

ir. C. Jienneti. — Born 1820 . 


1774. — THE QUEEN. 

A FIUK8IDE SONG. 

Yos, wife, T’d bo a throned king, 

That you might share my royal seat, 

That titled beauty I miglit bring, 

And princes’ homage to your feet. 

How cpiiekly, then, would nobles see 
Your courtly grace, your regal mioii ; ^ 
Even duchesses all blind should l>o 
To flaw or speck in you, their queoxi. 

Poor wish ! O wife, a queen .you are. 

To whose foot mafiy a subject brings 
A truer homage, nobler far 
Than bends before the thrones of kings. 
You rule a realm, wife, in this heart, 
Where not one rebel fancy’s seen. 

Whore hopes and smiles, how joyous ! start 
To own the sway of you, their queen. 

How loyal are my thoughts by day ! 

How faithful is each dream of night ! 

Not one but lives but to obey 
Your rule — ^to serve yon, its delight ; 

My hours — each instant^ — every breath 
Ai^, wife, as all have ever bcoiVi 
Yonr slaves, to servo you unto death ; 

O wife, you are indeed a queen ! 

W. O. BenneU,-^Bom 1820 . 


i775.-*SKETCH£S PBOM A PAINTEE’S 
STUDIO. 

A TALB OF TO-DAT. 

A broad stream, smooth with deep-gnuB6*d 
fields, 

Through rushy turnings winding slow ; 

A dam where stirleas waters sleep 
Till shot on the moss’d wheel below 
A dusty mill, whose shailowa fall 
On the stay’d waters, white o’orall. 

A vino-climb’d oottago, redly-ttlod. 

Deop-nook’ d within an orchard’s green, 

Past which a white road winds away, 

That hedgerow elms from summer screen ; 

A busy whoers near souud that tolls 
Within the thriving miller dwells. 


A bluff, bbiiit miller, well to do. 

Of broiLd, loud laugh — not hard to please; 

A kindly housewife, keen aud sage-^ 

And busy ns her very bees ; 

A bright-eyed daughter — mirth and health, 

Their pride — ^thoir wealth above all wealth. 

A tripping, fair, light-hearted girl, 

Not yet the ripen'd woman quite, 

AVhose cheerful mirth and thoughtful love 
Light lip the cottage with delight, 

And with a thousand gentle ways 
With pleasure brim her parents’ days. 

A titled slip of lordly blood, 

A few weeks’ lounger at the hall. 

To gain now zest for pall/d delights 
And squander’d wasio of health rocail ; 

An angler in the milldam’s water ; 

A chatter with the miller’s daughter. 

A meeting ’neath a summer’s night ; « 

Soft smiles — low words — impassion'd sighs ; 

The trembling clasp of meeting hands ; 

The hot gaze met with downcast eyes ; 

Foul petjuries that poUnte the air, 

With burning hopes and doubts hoard there. 

A thin, pale face, whore autumn sees 
No more the smiles that lit the spring ; 

A foot less light upon the stair ; 

A low voice heard no more to sing ; 

(Jne now that lost to all things sits, 

Now starts to over-mirth by fits. 


Dear tongues that ask a gasping girl 
Of what to utter were to kill ; 

Looks she feels upon her fix’d ; 

* Eyes that with tears pursue her still ; 
Care in the old acenstom’d place 
Of mirthi upon her father’s face. 


A cottage parlour, neatly gay, 

With little comforts brighten’d round, 
Where simple ornaments, that speak 
Of more than country taste, abound, 
Where bookcase and piano well 
Of more than village i^olish toll. 



W. C. BsmtsTT.] 


FROM INDIA* 


[Seventh Fseiod^ 


A diurk, 'wDudl, whitely-cnrtain’d room ; 

A form flnng on tho unopened bed ; 

Qniok Bobfl that qaiver through the gloom s 
Tears rain’d from hot eyes swoll’n and red. 
And words that through their wild despair 
Still strive to shape themselves to prayer. 

A winter midnight’s starry gloom ; 

A pausing tread so light, that steals 
Across the landing— down the stairs, 

That scarce a creak a step reveals ; 

A stifled sob — a bolt undrawn ; 

A form — ^low words— a daughter gone. 

A frosh-turf’d, narrow, hoop-bound grave, 
Heaping a country ohurohyard’a green, 

On whose white headstone, newly carved, 

The mill’s old master's name is seen. 

The wayside mill’s, that boars no more 
Tho well-known name so long it boro. 

A stooping woman, scarcely old, 

Yet with the feeble walk of age, 

Tho dull, faint sense of whose blank mind 
No thing around her can engage, 

Yet who, when into speech beguiled, 

^Vill mutter of some absent child. 

A costly-fumish’d west-ond room, 

Whose mirrors — pictures— all things show 
A stintless and abounding wealth, 

An easeful luxury few can know ; 

A flaunting thing its glare within ; 

A thing of shame, remorse, and sin. 

A noise of quarrel \ keen reproach, 

Fronted with taunt, loud oath and curse, 
Heap'd out with such vile store of scorn 
That hate in vain might seek for worse ; 
Meek pleadings, stricken to a 
With, shame to manhoo<l ! brutal blows. 

A thing that once was woman ; white, 

Thin, haggard, hollow-eyed, and wan ; 

A horror that the shuddering eye 
Starts bock aghast from resting on ; 

Whoso only joy now left is drink, 

Whoso fire burns out the power to think. 

A ridge, all winter keen with gusts. 

On whose cold pathways lies the night ; 
Stony and desolate and dark, 

Save round the gas-lamps’ flickering light, 
And swept by drifts of icy sleet. 

That numb wik houselesB wretch they meet. 

A wintry river, broad and black. 

That through dark arches slides along. 
Bing’d, where the gaslights on it play, 

Wi^ coiling eddies swirling strong, 

That far below tho dixxy height 

Of the dark bridge swim through the night, 

A crouching form that through the gloom 
Paces its stones a hundred times, 

That pausing— glancing keenly round, 

The dark, h^h halusti^e upolimbs ; 

A plunge— a shriek -.—from all its woes 
A weary soul hath calm repose* 


A long, bright suit of stately rooms, 

Whore to soft musio’s changeful swell 
Keeps time the beat of falling feet 
And all things but of pleasure tell ; 

Whore, partner gay of noblest hands, 

The suicide’s seducer stands. 

W. C. Bemiett — B(ym 1820. 


1776 .— FROM INDIA. 

‘‘ Oh, como you from, the Indies, and, soldier, 
can you tell 

Aught of the gallant 90th, and who are safe 
and well P 

O soldier, say my son is safe — ^for nothing else 
I care, 

And you shall have a mother’s thanks — shall 
have a widow’s prayer.” 

** Oh, I've come from the Indies — ^I’vo just come 
from tlio war. 

And well 1 know the 90th, and gallant lads 
they are ; 

From colonel down to rank and file, I know 
my comrades well, 

And news I’ve brought for you, mothof, your 
Robert bode me tell.” * 

“ And do you know my Robert, now ? Oh tell 
me, toll me true, * * 

O soldier, toll mo word for word all that ho 
said to you ! 

His very words — my own boy’s words — Oh tell 
mo every one ! 

You litttle know how dear to his old mother is 
niy son.” 

** Through Havelock’s fights and marches the 
90th were there ; 

In all the gallant 90th did, your Robert did 
his share ; 

; Twice ho went into Lucknow, nntouoh’d by 
steel or ball, 

And you may bless your Ood, old dame, that 
brought him safe through all.’* 

“ Oh, thanks unto the fiving Ood that heard hiS 
mother's prayer, 

Tho widow’s cry that rose on high her only son 
to spare ! 

Oh, bloss'd be God, that turn’d from him the 
sword and shot away ! 

And what to his old mother did my darling 
bid you say ?” 

** Mother,- he saved his colonel’s life,- and 
bravdy it was done ; 

In the despatch they tolhit all, and named and 
praised your son ; ^ 

A medal ’and a pension’s his; good luck to 
him I say, ... 

And ho has not a comrade but will wish him 
well today.’* 


From 1780 to 1866.] 


THE BOAT-RACE. 


[W. C. Bxknxtt. 


“ Now, soldier, blessings on yoor tongue : O 
husband, that you knew 
.How well our boy pays me this day for all 
that I’ve gone through, 

All 1 have done and borne for him the long 

years since you're dead ! 

But, soldier, tell me how he look’d, and all my 
Robert said.'* 

He’s bronzed, and tonn’d, and bearded, and 
you’d hardly know him, dame, 

We* VO made your boy into a man, but still his 
heart’s the same ; 

Fd( often, dame, his talk’s of you, and always 
to one tune — 

But there, his ship is nearly home, and he’ll 
be with you soon.” 

Oh is he really coming home, and shall I really 
see 

My boy again, my own boy, homo ? and when, 
when will it bo ? 

Did you say soon ? ” — ” Well, he is home ; 
keep cool, old dame ; he’s hero.” 
j “O Robert, my own blessed boy!” — ”0 
mother — mother dear ! ” 

W, C. Bannctt — Bom 1820, 

1 

■ ■ ■ 

I777 --THE BOAT-RACE. 

” Tlerc, win the cup and you shall have my 
girl. 

I won it, Ned ; and you shall win it too, 

Or wait a twelvemonth. Books — for ever 
books ! 

Nothing but talk of poets and their rhymes ! 
I'd have you, boy, a man, with thews and 
strength 

To breast the world with, and to cleave your 
way, 

No maudlin dreamer, that will need her care, 
She needing yours. There — there-— 1 love you, 
Ned, 

Both for your own, and for your motfior’s 
sake ; 

So win our boat-race, and the cup, next month. 
And you shall have ho^r.” With a broad, loud 
• laugh, 

A jolly triumph at his rare conceit, 

He left the subject ; and, across the wine, 

We talk’d — or rather, all the talk was Ms— 
Of the best oarsmen that his youth had known. 
Both of his set, and others— <^re, the boast 
Of Jesus’, and young Edmonds, he who fell, 
Cleaving the ranks at Lucknow ; and, to-day, 
There was young Chester might be named 
with them. 

** Why, boy, I’m tol^ his room is lit with cups 
Won by his sculls. Ned, if he rows, he wins ; 
Small chance for you, b<^ !** An^ again his 
laugh. 

With its broad thunder, turn’d my thoughts to 
gall; 

But yet I mask’d my humour with s mirth 


Moulded on his ; and, feigning haste, I went. 
But left not. Through the garden-porch I 
turn’d. 

But, bn its sun-fleck’d seats, its Jessomino 
shades 

Trembled on no one. Down the garden’s paths 
Wander’d my eye, in rapid quest of one ' 
Sweeter than all its roses ; and across 
Its gleaminlr Hlios and its asuro bells, 

There, in the orchard’s groenness, down 
beyond 

Its Bweotbrior hodge-row, found ' hex^—fooxvd 
her thero, 

A summer blossom that the peering sun 
Poop’d at through blossoms, — ^that the summer 
airs 

Waver’d down blossoms on, and amorous 
gold, 

Warm as that rain'd on Danai\ With a step, 
Soft as the sun-light, down the pebbled path 
I pass’d ; and, ere her eye could oeaso to 
count 

The orchard daisies, in some summer mood 
Dreaming (was 1 her thought ?), my murmur’d 
“ Kate ” 

Shock’d up the toll-talo roses to her cheek, 
And lit her eyes with starry lights of love 
That dimm’d the daylight. Thou 1 told her 
all. 

And told lior that hor father’s jovial jest 
Should make hor mine, and kiss’d her sunlit 
tours 

Away, and all hor little trembling doubts, 
Until hope won her heart to happy dreams, 
And all the future smiled with happy love. 
Nor, till the still moon, in the purpling East, 
Gleam’d through the twilight, did wo stay our 
talk. 

Or part, with kisses, looks, and whisper’d 
words 

Remember’d for a lifetime. Home I went. 
And in my college rooms what blissful hopes 
Were mine ! — what thoughts, that still'd to 
happy dreams ; 

Whore Kate, the fadeless summer of my life, 
Made my years Eden, and lit up my homo 
(The ivied rectory my sleep ma^ mine), 

With little faces, and the gleams of curls. 

And baby crows, and voices twin to hers. 

Oh , happy night ! Oh, more than happy dreams ! 
But with the earliest twitter from the eaves, 

I rose, and, in an hour, at Clifford’s yaxdt 
As if but boating were the Grown of life. 
Forgetting Tennyson, and books, and rhjrmes, 
Even my new tragedy upon the stocks, 

1 throng’d my brain with talks of lines and 
curves, 

And all that makes a wherry sure to win, 

And furbish’d up the knowledge that I h^. 
Ere study put my boyhood’s feate away, 

And nia^ me bookworm; oil that daj my 
hand 

Grew igore and more familiar with the oar. 
And won by slow degrees, aa reach by reach 
Of the men river lengthen’d on n^ sight, 

Its by-llid cunning back ; so, day by &7« 

• 



W. C. Bwwktt.] 


THE WIPE'S APPEiLL. 


[Seventh Pebiod. 


From wlion dawn touch'd our elm-topu till the 
moon 

Gleam’d through tlie slumbrous leafage of our 
lawns, 

I flash'd the flowing Isis from my oars, 

And dream’ d of triami>h and the prize to 
como ; 

And breathed myself, in sport, one after one, 
Against the men with whom 1 was to row, 
Until I focur'd but Chester — ^him alone. 

So June stole on to July, sun by sun, 

And the dhy came; how well 1 mind that 
day! 

Glorious with summer, not a cloud abroad 
To dim the golden greenness of the fields, 

And all a happy hush about tlie earth, 

And not a hum to stir the drowsing noon. 

Save where along the peopled towing-paths. 
Banking the river, swarm’d the city out, 

Loud of the contest, bright as humming-birds, 
Two winding rainbows by thoTiver's brinks. 
That flush'd with boats and barges, silken- 
awn’d. 

Shading the fluttering beauties of our balls, 

Our college toasts, and gay with jest and 
laugh. 

Bright as their champagne. Oue, among 
them all, 

My eye saw only ; one, that morning, loft 
With smiles that hid the terrors of my heart, 
And spoke of certain hope, and mock'd at 
fears-— 

One, that upon my neck hail parting hung 
Arms white as daisies — on my bosom hid 
A tearful face that subb’d against my heart, 
Fill'd with what fondness ! yearning with wiiat 
love ! 

O hope, and would the glad day make her 
mine! 

O hope, was hoiio a prophet, truth alone P 
There was a murmur in my heart of Yes,” 
That sung to slumber every wakening fear 
That still would stir and shako mo with its 
dread. 

« And now a hush was on the wavering crowd 
That sway'd along the river, reach by roach, 

A grassy mile, to whore wo were to turn — 

A barge moor'd midstre.*ini, flush'd with flut- 
tering flags. 

And we wore ranged, and, at the gun, we 
went, 

As in a horso-raco, all, at first, a-orowd ; 

Thou, thinning slowly, one by one dropp’d off. 
Till, rounding the moor'd mark, Chester and I 
Left the last lingerer with us lengths astern. 
The victory liopeless. Then 1 knew the strife 
Was oome, and hoped 'gainst fear, and, oar to 
oar, 

Strain’d to the work before me. Hoad to 
head 

Through the wild-oheering river-banks we 
clove 

The swarming waters, raining streams of tml; • 
But Chester gain'd, so much' his tutor'd 
strength 

£Ud on enduring>^mine still wanini^ more, 

L 


And parting with the victory, inch by inch, 
Yet straining on, as if I strove with death, 
Until I groan'd with anguish. Chester heard, 
And turn'd a wondering face upon me quick, 
And toas'd a laugh across, with jesting words: 
“ What, Nod, my boy, and do you take it so ? 
The cup's not worth the moaning of a man, 
No, nor the triumph. Tush! boy, 1 muM 
win." 

Tlion from the anguish of my heart a cry 
Burst ; ** Kate, U dearest Kate-^0 love — we 
lose ! ” 

Ah ! I’ve a Kate, too, here to see mo win^" 
Ho answer'd ; " Faith ! my boy, I pity you.” 

Oh, if you lose," I^nswered, ^‘you but lose 
A week’s wild triumph, and its praise and 
pride ; 

I, losing, lose what priceless years ofsjoy ! 
Perchance a life’s whole sum of happiness — 
Wliat years with her that 1 might call my 
wife ! 

Winning, I win her ! ” Oh, thrico noble heart! 
I saw the mocking laugh fade from his face ; 

I saw a nobler light light up his eyes ; 

I saw the flush of pride die into one 
Of manly tenderness and 8har]> resolvor; 

No word ho spoke ; one only look ho throw. 
That told mo all ; and, ere my heart could 
leap » 

In prayers and blessings rain'd upon bis name, 
I was before him, through the tracking eyes 
Of following tlioiisands, heading to the goal, 
The shouting goal, that hurl'd my conquering 
name 

Milos wide iu trimpph, " Chester foil'd at 
last ! " V 

Oh, how I turn’ll to him ! with what a heart ! 
Unheard tlio shouts — uiiscou the crowding 
gaze 

That ring'd us. How I wrung his aiiswcring 
hand 

With grasps that bloss'd him, and with flush 
that told 

I shamed to hear my name more loud than his. 
And spum’d its triumph. So I won my wife. 
My own dear wife ; and so I won a friend, 
Chester, more dear than oil but only her, 

And these, the small ones of my college 
dreams. ? ^ 

>r. C. Bennett, — Bom 1820. 


1778 .— THE WIFE’S APPEAL. , 

Oh don't go in to-night, John ! 

Now, husband, don’t go in ! 

To spend our only shilling, John, 

Would be a sin. 

There's jiot a loaf at home, John ; * 
There’s not a coal, yon know ; 

Though with hunger I am fidnt, John, 
And cold oomes down the snow. 

Then don’t go in to-night I 



From 1780 to 1866 .] 


ALL WELL. 


[Hosatius Boitab. 


Ah, John, yon mast remember. 

And, John, I can't forget. 

When never foot of yours, John, 

Was in the alehouse set. 

Ah, those were happy times, John, 
No.quarrels then wo knew. 

And none were happier in our lone. 

Than 1 , dear John, and you. 

Then don't go- in to-night ! 

You will not go ! John, John, I mind, 
When we were courting, few 
Had arm as strong or step as firm 
Or cheek as red as you : 

But drink has stolen yo ir strength, John, 
And paled your cheek to white, 

Has tottering made your young firm tread. 
And bow'd your manly height. 

You’ll not go in to-night ! 

You'll not go in ? Think on the day 
That made mo, Jolui, your wife, 

What pleasant talk that day vru had 
Of all our future life ; 

Of how your steady earnings, John, 

No wasting should consume, 

But weekly some new comfort bring 
To deck our happy room. 

Then don’t go in to-night I 

• 

To see ns, John, as then wo dress'd, 

8o tid3% clean, and neat, 

Brought out all eyes to follow us 
Ah wo wont down the street. 

Ah, little thought our neighbours then. 

And wo as little thought, 

Tliat ever, John, to rags like these 
By drink wo should bo brought. 

You won’t go in to-night 

And will you go ? If not for me, 

Yet for your baby stay ! 

You know, John, not a taste of food 
Hob pass'd my lips to-day ; 

And toll your father, little one, 

’Tis mine your life hangs on ; 

You will not spend the shilling, John ? 
You’ll give it him ? Como, John, 

Como home with us to-night 

W, C. Dennett. -^Bom 1820. 


,779.-. A LITTLE WHILE. 

Beyond the smiling and the weeping 
I shall be soon; 

Beyond the waking and the sleeping. 
Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 

I shall be soon. * 

Love, rest, and home I 
Sweet hope I 

Lord, tarry not, but come, e 


Beyond the blooming and the fading 
I shall be soon; 

Beyond the shining and the shading, 

Beyond the hoping and the dreading, 

I shall be soon ; 

Love, rest, and homo ! 

Sweet hope ( 

Lord, tarry not, but come. 

Beyond the ri^ng and the setting 
I shall ho soon ; 

Beyond the calming and the fretting, 

Beyond remembering and forgetting, 

I shall be soon. 

Love, rest, and homo ! 

Sweet hope ! 

Lord, tarry not, but come. 

Beyond the gathering and the strewing 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the ebbing and the flowing, 

Beyond the coming and the going, 

I shall be soon. 

Love, rest, and homo ! 

Sweet hope ! 

Lord, tarry not, but come. 

Beyond the parting and the meeting 
I shall bo soon ; 

Beyond the furowoll and the greeting, 

Beyond this pulso's fovor-bouting, 

1 shall ho soon. 

Love, roHt, and homo ! 

Sweet ho{)e I 

Lord, tarry not, but come. 

Beyond the frost-chain and the fever 
I shall bo soon ; 

Beyond the rock-waste and tho river, 

Beyond tho over and tho never, 

I shall bo soon. 

Love, rest, and homo ! 

Sweet hope! 

Lord, tarry not, but come. 

Jioratins Donar.^Dom 1810. 


1780.— ALL WELL. 

No seas again shall sever, 

No desert intervene ; 

No deep, Ra<l-flowing river 
Shall roll its tide between. 

No bleak cliffs, npward towering, 
Shall bound our eager sight ; 

No tempest, darkly lowering, 
Shall wrap us in its night. 

Love, and unsover'd union 
Of soul with those wo love, 

Nearness and glad communion 
Shall be our joy above. 

No j^ad of wasting siokness. 

No thought of ache or pain. 

No fretting hours of weakness, 
SIAU mar our peace again. 

7G 
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No death, our homes o’ershading. 

Shall o’er our harps muitring : 

For all is life imfading 
In prosonce of oar King. 

Horatius Bonwr^—Born 1810. 


1781.— IF THAT WEBB TKUB! 

*Tia long ago— we have toil’d and traded, 

Have lost and fretted, have gain’d and grieved, 
Since last the light of that fond faith faded ; 
Bjit, friends — ^in its day — ^what wo believed ! 
I.I1Q poets’ dreams and the peasants’ stories-^ 
Oh, never will time that trust renew I 
ifot they were old on the earth before us, 

And lovely tales — had they been trno I 

Some spake of homos in the greenwood hidden, 
Whore ago was fearless and yonth was free — 
Where none ut life's board seem’d guests 
unbidden, 

But men had years like i<ho forest tree : 

Goodly and fair and full of sumnior. 

As lives went by when the world was now, 
flro ever the angel stops x)ass'd from her — 

Oh, dreamers and bards — if that wore true ! 

tSomo told Its of a stainless standard—* 

Of hearts that only in death grew cold, 

Whose march was ever in Freedom’s vanguard, 
And not to bo stay’d by steel or gold. 

The world to their very graves was debtor— 
The tears of her love fell ilioro like dew ; 

But there had been neitht?r stave nor fetter 
This day in her ronlms — ^liad that been true ! 

Our hope grew strong as the giant-slayer. 
They told that life was an honest game, 
Whore fortune favour'd the fairest player. 

And only the false found loss and blame — 
That men were honour’d for gifts and graces, 
And not f^r the prises folly tlrew ; 

But there would bo many a change of X)lacos, 
In hovel and hall — if that were true I 

Some said to onr silent sonis, What fear ye ? 
And talk’d of a love not based on clay — 

Of faith that would noitlier wane nor weary. 
With all the dust of the pilgrim’s day ; 

They said that Fortimo and Time were 
changers, 

But not by their tides snoh friendship grow ; 
Oh, we had never been trustless strangers 
Among our people — if that wore true ! 

And yet since the fairy time hath perish’d 
With all its freshness, from hills and hearts, 
The last of its love, so vainly oherish’d. 

Is not^fov those days of schools and marts. 
Up, up ! for the heavens still circle o’er os ; 
There’s wealth to win and there’s work to do, 
There’s a sky above, and a grave before us^i- 
And, brothers, beyoi^ them all is true ! 

Frances Browne.^ Bani 1818. 


1782.— IS IT COME ? 

Is it come? they said, on the bonks of the 
NUo, 

Who look’d for the world’s long-promised 
day, 

And saw but the strife of Egypt’s toil, 

With the desert’s sand and the granite grey. 
From the pyramid, temple, and treasured 
dead. 

We vaiiily ask for her wisdom’s plan ; 

They tell us of the tyrant’s dread — 

Yet there was hope when tiiat day begun. 

The Chaldee came, Hvith his starry loro, 

And built up Babylon’s crown and creed ; 
And bricks were stamp’d on the Tigris’ shore 
With signs which our sages scarce can read. 
From Ninus’ Temple, and Nimrod’s Tower, 
The rule of the old East’s empire spread 
Unreasoning faith and unqueation’d j^owor— 
But still, Is it come P the watcher said. 

The light of the Persian’s worshipp’d flame, 
The ancient bondage its splendour throw ; 
And once, on the West a sunrise came, 

When Greece to her Freedom’s trust was 
true ; 

With dreams to the utmost ages deal , 

With human gods, and with god-liko moil, 
No marvel the far-off day scorn’d near 

To eyes that look’d through her laurels 
then. 

The Bomnns conquer’d and roveU’d too. 

Tin honour, and faith, and power, were 
gone ; 

And deeper old Europe’s darkness grew, 

As, wave after wave, the Goth came on. 
The gown was learning, the sword was law, 
The people served in the oxen’s stead; 

Bat over some gleam the watcher saw, 

And evermore, Is it oome P they said. 

Poet and seer that question caught, 

Above the din of life's fears and frets ; 

It march’d with letters, it toil’d with thought. 
Through schools and creeds which the earth 
forgets. ‘ « 

And statesmen trifle, and priests deceive, 

And traders barter our world away— 

Yet hearts to that golden promise cleave, 

And still, at times, Is it come P they say. 

The days of the nations bear no trace 
Of all the sunshine so far foretold ; 

The cannon speaks in the teaohor's place— 
The age is weary with work and gold ; 

And high hopes wither, and memories wane 
On hearths and altmrs the fixes are dead ; 
But that brave faith hath nofe« lived 
vain— 

And this is all that our watcher said. 

" . Frances Browne. — Bom 18X8. 
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1783.— OH, THE PLEASANT DAYS OF 
OLD! 

Oh, the pleasAat days of old, which so often 
people praise ! 

True, they wanted all the luxuries that grace 
our modem days ; 

Bare floors were strew*d with rushes — tlie 
walls let in the cold ; 

Oh, how they must have shiver’d in those 
pleasant days of old ! 

Oh, those ancient lords of old, how magnifi- 
cent they were ! 

They threw down and iraprison’d kings — to 
thwart them who might dare ? 

They ruled tlieir serfs right sternly ; they took 
from Jews their gold — 

Above both law and equity were those groat 
lords of old ! 

Oh, the gallant knights of old, for thoir valour 
80 renown* d ! 

With sword and hinco,and armour strong, they 
scour’d the country round ; 

And whenever aught to tempt them they met 
by wood or wold. 

By right of sword they seiz’d the prize — 
those gallant knights of old ! 

0&, the gentle dames of old ! who, quite free 
from fear or pain, 

Could gaze on joust and tournament, and see 
their champions slain ; 

They lived on good beefsteaks and ale, which 
made them strong and bold^ 

Oh, more like men than women wore those 
gentle dames of old ! 

Oh, those mighty towers of old ! with their 
turrets, moat, and keep, 

Their battlomontfi and bastions, thoir dun- 
geons dark and deep. 

Full many a baron held his court within the 
castle hold ; 

And many a captive languish’d there, in thoft 
strong towers of old ! 

Oh, the troubadours of old I with their gentle 
• minstrelsie 

Of hope and joy, or deep despair, whiche’er 
their lot might be — 

For years they served their lodye-love ere 
they their passion told — 

Oh, wondrous patience must have had those 
troubadours of old I 

Oh, those blessed times of old! with their 
chivalry and state ; 

1 love to read their chronicles, which soch 
brave dteds relate , 

I love to sing their ancient rhymes, to hear 
their*leg«ads told — • 

But, Heaven be thank’d ! 1 live not in those 
blessed times of old J 

Ihincea Broume,^Mom 1818 . 


X 784«"**1^SS£S« 

Upon the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim band, 

Tolling the losses that thoir lives had known : 
While evening waned away 
From breezy oliff and bay, 

And the strong tides went out with weary 
moan. 

One spake, with quivering lip. 

Of a fair freighted ship. 

With all his household tp the deep gone 
down ; 

But one had wilder woo — 

For a fair face, long ago 
Lost in the darker depths of a groat town. 

Thero wore who mourn'd thoir youth 
With a moat loving ruth, 

For its bravo hopes and memories over green ; 
And one upon the West 
Turn’d on eye that would not rest, 
For far-off hills whereon its joys hod boon. 

Some talk’d of vanish'd gold, 

Some of proud honours told, 

Homo spoke of friends that wore their trust 
no more ; 

And one of a green grave, 

Beside a foreign wave, 

That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 

But when thoir tales wore done, 
There spake among them one, 

A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free : 

** Sad losses have ye met, 

But mine is heavier yet ; 

For a believing heart hath gone from mo.” 

** Alas ! ” these pilgrims said, 

For the living and the dead-— 

For fortune’s cruelty, for love's sure cross, 
For iho wrecks of land and sea ! 
But, however it came to thee, 

Thine, stronger, is life's last and heaviest 
loss.” 

Frances Browne, — 1818. 


1785,— ONE WAY OF LOVE. 

I. 

All June I bound the rose in sheaves ; 
Now, rose by rose, I strip, the loaves, 

And strew them where Pauline may pass. 
She will not tnm aside P Alas 1 
Let them lie. Suppose they die P 
The chance was they might take her pye. 

II. 

How many a month I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute 1 
^ To-day I venture all I know. 

She wiiniot hear my mnsief So I 
Break the string-— fold mnaio'a wing. 
Suppose ffianline had bxde me sing ! 

78 * 
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III. 

My whole life longf I leam'd to love ; 

This hour my utmost sort I prove 
And npoak my passion. — ^Heaven or hell P 
She will not give me heaven P *T is well I 
Lose who may— still can say, 

Those who win heaven, blest are they. 

Robert Browning.-^Bom 1812. 


1786 .— IN A YEAR. 

Never any more, 

While I live. 

Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 

Once his love grown chill. 

Mine may strive— 

Bitterly we reembroco, 

Single still. 

AVas it something said. 

Something done, 

Vexed him P was it touch of hand. 
Turn of head P 

Strange ! that very way 
Love begun. 

I as little understand 
Love's decay. 

Wlien I sew'd or drew, 

I reoall 

How he look'd as if 1 sang 
— Sweetly too. 

If I spoke a word. 

First of all 

Up his cheek the colour sprang. 
Then he hoard. 

Sitting by my side, 

At my feet. 

So ho breatfiod the air I breathed, 
SatisHod ! 

I, too, at love's brim 

Tonoh'd the sweet. 

I would die if death beciuoathed 
Sweet to him. 

“ Speak — love thee best ! *’ 

Ho exclaim'd — 

“ Lot thy love my own foretell.’' 

I confessed : 

Clasp my heart on thine 
Now imblam'd. 

Since upon thy soul as well 
Hangoth mine ! ” 

Was it wrong to own. 

Being truth ? 

Why should all the giving^jfove 
His alone P 

I had wealth and ease, 

Beauty, youth— 

^ee my lover gave mo love 
I gave imM. ^ 


That was all I meant, 

— ^To bo just, 

And the passion I had raised 
To content. 

Since he chose to change 
Gold for dust, 

If I gave him what he praised 
Was it strange P 

Would ho lov’d me yet, 

On and on, 

While I fouTid some way undream’d 
— Paid my debt ! 

Gave more life and more. 

Till, all gone, 

He should smile “ She never seem'd 
Mine before. 

“ What — she felt the while, 

Must 1 think P 

Love's 80 different with us men," 

Ho should smile. 

Dying for my sake — 

White and pink ! 

Can't wo touch these bubbles then 
But they break P ” 

Dear, the pang is brief. 

Do thy part, 

Have thy plcaRuro. How perplext 
Grows belief I 

Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart. 

Crumble it — and what comes next.^ 

Is it God P 

Robert Browning, ^Born 1812. 


17 S 7 .— SOLILOQUY OP THE SPANISH 
CLOISTER. 

I. 

Qr.f.r — there go, my heart’s abhorrence ! 

Water your damn’d flower-pots, do ! 

If hate kill'd men, Brother Lawrence, 

God's blood, would not mine kill you ! 

AVhat ? your myrtle-bush wonts trimming ? 

Oh, that rose has prior claims — 

Needs its leaden vaa- fill'd brimming P 
Hell dry you up with its flames I 

M. 

At the meal we sit together : « 

Salvo tibi ! 1 must hoar 

Wise talk of the kind of weather. 

Sort of season, time of year : 

Not a plenteous cork-crop ; soaroely 
Dare wo hope oak-galls, I doubt : 

What’s the Latin name for “ parsley P ” 
What’s the Greek x^ame for Swine’s Snout P 

ni. 

Whew f AVo'll have our platter bumidi’d. 
Laid with oaire on our own shelf I 
With a fire-new spoon wo’r© furnish’d, 

And a goblet for onrsAf , 
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Bimed like Bomething saorifioial 
Ere 't is fit to touoh our chaps — 

Mark’d with L. for oar initial I 
(Ho, he ! There his lily snaps !) 

IV. 

Saint, forsooth \ While brown Dolores 
Squats outside the Convent bank, 

With Sanchicha, telling stories. 

Steeping tresses in the tank, 

Blue-black, lustrous, thick, like horsehairs, 

— Can’t I see his dead oye glow 
Bright, as ’twcre a Barbary corsair's ? 

(That is, if he’d let it show ) 

V. 

'^^^len hes finishes refection. 

Knife and fork ho never lays 
Cross-wise, to my recollection, 

As do I, in Jesus* praise. 

I the Trinity illustrate, 

Drinking water’d orange-pulp — 

In three sips the Arian frustrate, 

While ho drains his at one gulp ! 

VI. 

Oh, those melons ! If he’s able 
We’re to have a feast ; so nice ! 

One goe 6 to the Abbot’s table ; 

^11 of us get caoh a slice. 

How go on your flowers None double ? 

Not one fruit-sort can you spy ? 

Strange ! — And I, too, at such trouble, 

Keep ’em closo-nipp’d on the sly ! 

VII. 

There’s a groat text in Galatians, 

Once you trip on it, entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations — 

One sure, if another fails. 

If I trip him just o-dying, 

Sure of Heaven as sure can bo, 

Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to Roll, a Manichee ? 

VI n. 

Or my scrofulous French novel, 

On gray paper with blunt typo ! 

Sizaply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial’s gripe : 

If I double.down its pages 
At the woefol sixteenth print, 

When he gathers his green gages, 

Ope a sieve and slip it in ’t ? 

IX. 

Or, there’s Satan ! — one might venture 
iPIodge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
Such a flaw in the indenturo 
As he’d miss, till past# retrieve, 

Blasted ^y that rose-aoacia 

We’re so prond of ! Hy, Zy, Hine • 

'’Stj there *s Vespers ! Plena gratia 
Ave Virgo ! Gr-r-r — ^you swine ! 

Robert Brouming.^'^&om 1812. 


1788 .— THE LOST LEADEE. 

I. 

Just for a handful of silver ho left us ; 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 

Lost all the others she lets us devote. 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out 
silver, 

So much was theirs who so little allow’d. 

How all our copper hod gone for jiis sorvico ! 

Bags — wore they purple, his heart had 
boon proud ! 

Wo that hiul loved him so, follow’d him, 
honour’d him, 

Livod in his mild and magnificent oyo, 

Learn’d Ids groat language, oaught his clear 
accents, 

Made him our pattern to livo and to die ! 

Shakspoaro was of us, Milton was for ns, 

Burns, Shelley, wore with us — they watch 
from their graves ! 

Ho alono breaks from tho van and tho froo- 
mon ; 

Ho alono sinks to tho roar and the slaves 1 

* 

II. 

Wo shall march prospering — not through his 
presouce ; 

Songs may inspirit us-— not from his lyro ; 

Deeds will bo dono — whilo lie boasts his 
quiosconco, 

Still bidding crouch whom tho rost bado 
aspiro. 

Blot out his name, thou — rooord ono lost soul 
more, 

Ono task more doclined, ono moro footpath 
iiiitrod, 

One more triumph for dovils, and sorrow for 
angels, 

One wrong more to man, ono more insult 
to God I 

life’s night begins ; lot him never come back 
to ns ! 

Thoro would bo doubt, hesitation and pain. 

Forced praise on our part — tho glimmer of 
twilight, 

Never glad confident morning again ! 

Best fight on well, for wo taught him — strike 
gallantly. 

Aim at our hoart ere we pierce through his 
ourn j 

Then lot him receive the new knowledge and 
wait us, 

Pardon’d in Heaven, the first by the 
throne I 

Robert Browning, — Bom 1812. 


1789 .— EABLY FBIENDSHIP. 

T3ie half-i^n memories of childish days, 
'^en pains and pleasures lightly came and 
went; 

The sympaihies of boyhood laehlj spent 
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In feftrftil wanderings through forbidden 
ways; 

The vague, but manly, wish to tread the 
maze 

Of life to noble ends ; whereon intent, 

Asking to know for what man hero is sent, 
The bravest heart must often pause, and 
• gaze— 

The firm resolve to seek the chosen end 
Of manhood's judgment, cautious and mature : 
Each of those viewless bonds binds friend to 
^ friend 

With strength no selfish purpose can secure. 

My happy lot is this, that all attend 
That friendship which first came, and which 
shall last endure. 

Auhrcy dc Vere.^Bom 1814. 


1790.— SONG. 

I. 

Sing the old song, amid the sounds dispersing 
O^at burden treasur'd in your hearts too 
long; 

Sing it with voice low-broathod, but 
never name her : 

She will not hoar you, in her turrets nursing 
High thoughts — too liigh to mate with 
mortal song — 

Hond o'er her, gentle Heaven, but do 
not claim her ! 

II. 

Jn twilight caves, and secret lonolinossos, 

She shades the bloom of her unearthly 
days ; 

The fore st winds alone approach to woo 
her. 

Far off wo catch the dork gleam of her 
tresses ; 

And wild bii^s haunt the wood-walks whore 
she strays, 

IntelUgible music warbling to her. 

III. 

That spirit charged to follow and defend her, 
Ho idso doubtless suffers this love-pain ; 

And she perhaps is sod, hearing his 
sighing. 

And yet that face is not so sad as tender ; 
Like some sweet singer's when her sweet- 
est strain 

From the heaved heart is gradually 
dying! 

Aubrey de Vere, — Bom 1814. 


1791. — SONNET. 

Sad is our youth, for it is ever goin^^ 

, Crumbling away beneath our very fert; 
i Sad is our life, for onward it is fiowing 
In current uapetoe&ved, beoanae Bo%eet ; 


Sad ore tkr hopes, for they were sweet in 
sowing — 

Bat tares, self-sown, * have overtopp'd the 
wheat ; 

Sad are our joys, for they were sweet in 
blowing — 

And still, O sttll, their dying breath is sweet ; 

And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft 
us 

Of that which made our childhood sweeter 
still ; 

And sweet is middle life, for it hath left us 

A nearer good to cure an older ill ; 

And sweet are all things, when wo learn to 
prize them, ^ 

Not for their sake, but His who grants them 
or denies them ! 

Aubrey Dc Vere,*^Bom 1814^ 


1792.— A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

It was the oalm and silent night ! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 

Hod Romo been growing up to might, 

And now was qneen of land and sea. 

No sound was heard of clashing wars — 

Peace brooded o’er the hush'd domain : 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 

Held undistnrb'd their ancient reign, 

In the solemn midnight, « 
Centuries ago. 

’Twos in the calm and silent night ! 

The senator of haughty Rome, 

Impatient, urged his chariot's fiight, 

From lordly revel rolling homo ; 

Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast with thonghts of boimdless sway; 

What rock'd the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago P 

Within that province far away 

Went plodding homo a weary boor ; 

A streak of light before him lay, 

Fallen through a hrlf-shut stable-door ^ 

Across his path. He pass’d — ^for naught 
Told what was going on within ; 

How keen the stars, his only thought — 

The air how calm, and cold, and thin, 

In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago ! 

O, strange indifference ! low and high 
Drows^ over common joys and cares ; 

The earth was still— but know not why 
The world was listeivEgi^ unawares. 

How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world for^3ver I 

To that still moment, none would heed, - 
Man's doom was link’d no more to eevor-— 
In the solemn midnight, 

^ Centozies ago ! 
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It is the calm and eolomn night ! 

A thousand bells nng out» and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darknoss—oharm’d 'and holy now \ 

The night that erst no shamo had worn, 

To it*a happy name is given ; 

For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peoGcful Prince pf earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, 

Centuries ago ! 

Alfred Dommett. — Bom 1815. 


1793 —the memory OF THE DEAD. 

Who fours to speak of Ninoty-eight ? 

Who blushes at the name P 
When cowards mock the iiatriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for sliamo ? 
lTo*s all a knave, or half a slave, 

Who slights his country thus ; 

But a true man, like you, man, 

Will fill your glass with us. 

We drink the memory of the bravo, 

The faithful and the few — 

^Somo lie far off boyoinl the wave — 

Some sleep in Ireland, trx) ; 

All, all are gone — but still lives on 
'J"ho fame of those wlio died — 

All true men, like you, men, 

Bomombor thorn with pride. 

Some oil the shores of distant lands 
Their weary hearts have laid, 

And by the stranger’s heedless hands 
Their lonely graves wore mode ; 

But, though their clay bo far away 
Beyond the Atlantic foam— 

In true men, like you, men, 

Their spirit’s still at home. 

The dust of some is Irish earth ; 

Among their own they rest ; 

And the same land that gave them birth 
Has caught them to her breast ; 

^nd wo* will pray thattirom their clay 
Full many a race may start 
Of true men, like you, men, 

To act as brave a part. 

They rose in dork and evil days 
To right their native land ; 

They k^dled here a living blase 
That nothing shall withstand. 

Alas ! that Might can vanquish Bight— 
They fell and pass’d away; 

But true men, like you, men, 

Are plenty here to*day. 

Then here’s their memory — may it*be« 
For ns a gtdding light, 

To cheer our strife for liberty. 

And teach ns to onite. 


Through good abd ill, be Ireland’s still, 
Though sad as theirs your fate ; 

And true men, be yon, men, 

Like those of Ninoty-eight ! 

J. AT. Ingram. — Bom 1820. 


1794.— MOONRISE. 

What stands upon the highland P 
What walks across the rise, 

As though a starry island 

Were sinking down the skies P 

What makes the trees so golden P 
What docks the mountain sido, 

Like a veil of silver foldon 

Round the white brow of a bride ? 

Tlie magic moon is breaking, 

Like a con((uoror, from the oast, 

The waiting world awaking 
To a golden fairy feast. 

She works, with touch ethereal, 

By (changes strange to see, 

The cypress, so funereal, 

To a lightsoino fairy tree ; 

Bliick rocks to marble turning, 

Like palaces of kings ; 

On ruin windows burning, 

A festal glory flings ; 

The desert halls uplighting, 

While falling shadows glance, 

Like courtly crowds uniting 
For the banquet or the dance ; 

With ivory wand she numliers 
The stars alon^ the sky ; 

And breaks the billows’ slumbers 
With a love glance of her eye 

Along the comfic'lds dances^ 

Brings bloom iqjon the sheaf ; 

From tree to tree she glances, 

And touches leaf by leaf ; 

AVakos birds that sloop in shadows ; 
Through their half-closed eyelids gleams; 

With her whito torch through the meadows 
Lights the shy deer to the streams. 

The magic moon is breaking, 

Like a conqueror, from the east, 

And the joyous world partaJring 
Of her golden fairy feast. 

Ernest Jones.^Bom 1820, Died 1889. 


* 79 S-— APRIL. 

• Lessong sweet of Spring rehimmg, 

W^come to the thonghifnl heart ! 

May 1 ^ ye aenpo or learning, 

Instiftt pure, or haaren-tai^ht artf 

I 
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Be yonr title what it may, 

Sweet and longthoninj? April day, 

While with you the 8011 I is free, 

Eanifin^^ wild o’er hill and lea ; 

Soft as Momnon’s harp at morning, 

To the inward car devout, 

Touch’d by light with heavenly warning, 
Your transporting chords ring out. 

Every leaf in every nook, 

Every wave in every brook. 

Chanting with a nolcnin voice. 

Minds us of our better choice. 

Needs no show of mountain hoary. 

Winding shore or deepening glen. 

Whore the landscape in its glory, 

ToochSi truth to wandering men. 

Give true hearts but earth and sky, 

And Home flowers to bloom and die ; 
Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse 

See the soft green willow springing 
Whore the waters gently pass, 

Every way her free arms flinging 
O’er the moss and reedy grass. 

Long ore winter blasts ore fled, 

See her tipp’d with vernal red, 

And her kindly flower <lisplayM 
Ere her leaf can cast a shade. 

Though the rudest hand assail her, 
Patiently she droops awhile, 

But when showers and breezes hail hot, 
Wears again her willing smile. 
rhuH I learn Contontineiii’s power 
From the slighted willow bower, 

Eoady to give thanks and live 
On the least that Heaven may give. 

If, the quiet brooklet leaving, 

Up the stormy vale I wind. 

Haply half in fanoy grieving 
For the shades 1 leave behind, 

By the dusty wayside dear, 

Nightingales witli joyous oheor 
Sing, my sadness to reprove, 

Qladlior than in cultured grove 

Where the thickest boughs are twining 
M the greenest, darkest tree, 

There they plunge, the light declining— 

All may hear, but none may see. 

Fearless of the passing hoof, 

Hardly will they fleet aloof ; 

So they live in modest ways, 

Tmat entire, and ceaselosa praise. 

John JKVble.-— Bm'n 1800, Died 1866. 

1796.— THE ELDEE SCEIPTUEE. 

There is a book, who rune may«read, t 
Which heavei^ truth imiwrts, 

And all the lore its soholars need— 

Pure eyes and loving hearfa^ 


The works of God, above, below. 

Within us, and around. 

Are pages in that btfok, to show 
How God himself is found. 

The glorious sky, embracing all, 

Is like the Father’s love ; 

Wherewith encompass’d, groat and small 
In peace and^ order move. 

The dew of heaven is' like His grace : 

It steals in silence down ; 

But where it lights, the favour’d place 
By richest fruits is known. 

Two worlds aro*onrs : 'tis only sin 
Forbids ns to descry 

The mystic heaven and earth within 
Plain as the earth and sky. 

Thou who bast given mo eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 

Give me a heart to find out Thee 
And rood Thee everywhere. 

Jolm Kthle,^nom 1800, Died 1866. 


1797 --ST. PETER’S DAY., 

Thou thrice denied, yet thrioo beloved, 
Watch by Thine own forgiven friend ! 

In sharpest perils faithful proved, • 

Lot his soul love Thee to tlio end. 

The prayer is heard — else why so deep 
His slumber on the eve of death ? 

And wherefore smiles ho in Ins sleep. 

As one who drew celestial breath P 

He loves and is beloved again — 

Can his soul choose but bo at rest ? 

Sorrow hath fled away, and pain 
Dares not invade the guarded nest. 

Ho dearly loves, and not alone ; 

For his wing’d thoughts are soaring high 

Where never yet frail heart was known 
To breathe in vain affection's sigh. 

He loves and weeps but more than tears 
Have seal’d Thy welcome and his love — * 

One look lives in him, and endears 

Crosses and wrongs where'er he rove — 

That gracious chiding look. Thy call 
To win him to himself and ^ee. 

Sweetening the sorrow of his full 
Whioh else were rued too bitterly ; 

Even through the veil of sleep it shines. 
The memory of that kindly glance ; — 

The angel, watohing by, divines, 

And spares awhile hia blissful trances 

r 

Or haply to his native lake 

His vision wafts him back, to talk 

With Jeans, ere hia flight he take. 

As in tlfiftt soleinn evening walk. 


I 



From 1780 to 1866.] O MABY, GO ABD CALL THE CATTLE HOME. [C. KiMasLsr 


1 

1 

I 


When to the bosom of his friend, 

The Shepherd, He whose name is Good, 

Hid His dear lambs and sheep oommond, 

Both bought and nourish’d with His blood ; 

Then laid on him th’ inverted tree. 

Which, firm embraced with heart and arm, 
Might cast o’er hope and memory, 

O'er life and death, its awful charm. 

With brightening heart he boars it on, 

His passport through th* eternal gates, 

To his sweet homo — so nearly won, 

He seems, as by the door ho waits, 

The unexprossive notes to hear 
Of angel song and angel motion, 

Bising and falling on the ear 

Like waves in Joy’s unbounded ocean. 

His dream is changed — the t^'rant’s voice 
Calls to that last of glorious deeds — 

But as ho risos to rejoice, 

Not Herod, but an angel loads. 

He dreams he socs a lamp flash bright. 
Glancing around his prison room ; 

But *ti3 a gleam of heavenly light 
That fills up all the ample gloom. 

The flame, that in a few short years 
• Deep tlirough the chambers of the dead 
Shall pierce, and dry the fount of tears, 

Is graving o’er his dungcon-bed. 

Touch'd, ho upstarts — his chains unbind — 
Through darksome vault, up massy stair, 
His dizzy, doubting footsteps wind 
To freedom and cool, moonlight air. 

Then all himself, all joy and calm, 

Though for awhile his hand forego. 

Just as it touch'd, the martyr's piUm, 

He turns him to his task below i 

The pastoral stalF, the keys of heaven. 

To wield awhile in gray •hair'd might— 
Then from his cross to spring forgiven, 

And follow Jesus out of sight. 

John Keble . — Bom 1800, Died ISGC* 


1798.— « IS THIS A TIME TO TLANT 
ANH BUILD?" 

la this a time to plant and build, 

Add house to house, and field to field. 
When round onr walla the battle lowers — 
When mines are hid beneath our towers. 
And watc hfnl foes are stealing round 
To search and spoil the hc^y ground ? 

Is this a time for moonlight dreama ' 

Of Ic^e and homo, by mazy utmapin- 
For fancy with her shadowy toys, 

Aerial hopes and pensive joys, ^ 

While souls are wandering far and wide, 
Andourses swam on eveicy sidS ? 


No— rather steel thy melting heart 
To act the martyr's sternest part — 

To watch, with firm, unshxiuUng eye, 

Thy darling visions as they die, 

Till all bright hopes, and hues of day, . 
Have faded into twilight gray. 

Yes — lot them pass without a sigh 
And if the world seem dutt and dry— 

If long and sad thy lonely hours. 

And winds have rent thy sheltering bowers— 
Bethink thee what thou art, aud whore 
A sinner in a life of care. 

The fire of God is soon to fall — 

Thou know'st it — on this earthly ball 
Full many a soul, the prioo of blood 
Mark'd by the Almighty’s hand for good, 
To utter death that hour shall sweep— 

And will the saints in hcuvoii dare weep P 

Then in His wrath shall God uproot 
The trees Ho sot, for lack of fruit ; 

And drown in rude, tompostnouH blaze 
The towers His hand had deign’d to raise. 
In silence, ore that storm begin, 

Count o'er His mercies and thy sin. 

Pray only that thine aching heart — 

From visions vain content to pari, 

Strong for love's sake its woe to hide— 
May cheerful wait the cross bosiilo : 

Too liai»py if, that drotulful day, 

Thy life bo given thee for a prey. 

Snatch’d sudden from the avenging rod, 
Safe in the bosom of thj' God, 

How wilt thou then look bock, and smile 
On thou gilts that bitterest seem’d crow Idle, 
And bless the pangs that mode thee soo 
This was no world of rest for thee ! 

Jihti Kchlc,—“lfoni 1800, Died 1860. 


1799.— O MABY, GO AND CALL THE 
CATTLE HOMF.. 

“ O Mar^', go and call the cattle home. 

And call the cattle home, * 

And call the cattle homo, 

Across the sands o' Dee ! ’* 

The western wind was wild and dank wi* 
foam 

And all alone went she. 

The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o'er and o'er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As for os eye could see ; 

The blinding mist came down and hid the land : 
And never homo came she. 

** Oh is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress o* golden hair, 

• uO* drowned maiden’s hair— 

Above the nest at sea ? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 
Amon^the stakes on Dee." 



OHABLiit KnrGstiznr.] 


TS^ FISHEBMEN. 


[SSVXIITH PlBBZOD^ 


Thi^y row’d her in across the rolling foam — 
The cruel, crawling foam, 

The cmel, hungry foam — 

To her grave beside the sea ; 

Bnt still the boatmen hear her call the cattle 
, home 

Across the sands o’ Bee. 

Charles Kvngsley, — Bom 1810. 


1800.— THE FISHEEMEN. 

Three fishers went sailing out' into the West — 

Out into the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought of .the woman who loved him 
the best, 

And the children stood watching them out 
of the town ; 

For men must work, and women must weep ; 

And there ’s little to earn and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar bo moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthonno tower 

And trimm’d the lamps as the sun \ront 
down ; 

And they look’d at the squall, and they look’d 
at the shower, 

And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and 
brown ; 

Hut men must work, and women must weep, 

Though storms bo sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moahing*. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 

In the morning gleam as the tide wont 
down, 

And the women ore watching and wringing 
thoir hands, 

For those who will never come back to the 
town ; 

For men must work, and women must weej) — 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to 
sleep — 

‘ And good-byo to the bar and its moaning. 

Charles Kingslvy^^Bom 1819. 


1801.— THE TIIBEE SONS. j 

I have a son, a little eon, a boy just five years 
old. 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and 
mind of gentle mould. 

They tell mo that unusual grace in all his 
ways appears. 

That my child is grave and wise of heart be- 
yond his bhil^sh years. 

I cannot say how this may be ; 1 kiow his « 
face is fair— 

And yet his ohiefest oomdiness is his sweet 
and serious air ; ^ 


I know his heart is kind and fond ; I know he 
loveth me ; 

But loveth yet his mother more with grateful 
fervency. 

B t that which others most admire, is the 
thought which fills his mind, 

The food for grave inquiring speech he every- 
where doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, when 
w-e together walk ; 

Ho scarcely thinks as children think, or talks 
as children talk. 

Nor cares ho much for childish sports, dotes 
not on bat or ball, 

But looks on munhodd's ways and works, and 
aptly mimics all. 

His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes 
perplex’d 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and 
thoughts about the next. 

Ho kneels at his dear mother's knee — she 
tcacheth him to pray, — 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn then ore 
the words wdiich ho will say. 

Oh, should my gentle child bo spared to man- 
hood’s years like me, 

A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be ; 

And when 1 look into his eyes, and stroke his 
thoughtful brow, i 

I dare not think what I should feel, were I to 
lose him now. 

I have a son, a second son, a simple cliiid of 
tlireo ; 

I’ll not declare how bright and fair his little 
features bo. 

How silver sweet those tones of Ids when he 
l)rattleR on my knee ; 

I do not tluuk his light-blue eye is, like his 
brother’s, keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as 
his hath ever been ; 

But his little heart’s a fountain pure of kind 
and tender feeling ; 

And bis ovoiy look’s a gleam of light, rich 
depths of love revealing. 

AMieu he walks with mo, the country folk, 
who pass us in the street, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he lool^s 
so mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all ; and yet, with cheer- 
ful tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to 
sport alone. 

His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden 
home and hearth, » 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten 
all our mirth. 

Should ho grow up to riper years, God grant 
his heart may prove* 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now 
for earthly love; * 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching 
eyes must dim, 

God comfort us f or aU the love whidi we 
shall lob in him 1 



From 1780 io 1866.] 


BE PATIENT. 


[B. C. Tbbngh. 


I hare a sob, a third swoet son ; his ago I 
cannot toll, 

For they reokon not by years and months 
whore he is gone to dwell. 

To us, for fourtew anxious months, his infant 
smiles were given ; 

And then ho bade farewell to Earth, and wont 

to live in Heaven. 

I cannot toll what form is his, what looks he 
wearoth now. 

Nor guosB how bright a glory crowns his 
shining seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the 
bliss which he doth fre'. 

Are number’d with the Secret things which 
God will not reveal. 

But I know (for God hath told mo tliis) that 
ho is now at rest, 

Whero other blosse<l infants be, on their Sa- 
viour’s loving breast. 

1 know his spirit feels no more this woaiy 
load of flesh, 

But his sloop is bloss’d with endless dreams 
of joy for ever fresh. 

I know the angels fold him close beneath 
their glittering wings, 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of 
Heaven’s divincst things. 

I know that wo shall meet our babe (his 
* mother dear and 1), 

Whore God for aye sh^ wipe away all tears 
from every eye. 

Whate’er befaJls his brethren twain, his bliss 
can never cease ; 

Their lot may hero bo grief and fear, but his 
is certain peace. 

It may bo that the Tempter’s wiles their souls 
from bliss may sever ; 

But, if our own poor faith fail not, ho must 
bo ours for ever. 

When wo think of what our darling is, and 
what wo still must bo — 

When wo muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 
and this world’s misery — 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, am 
feel this grief and pain — 

Oh ! we’d rather lose our other two, than have 
him here again. 

John Moultrie, — Bom 1799. 


i 802.— HABMOSAN. 

Now the third and fatal conflict for the Per- 
sian throne was done, 

And the Moslem’s fiery valour had the crowm- 
ing victory won. 

Harmosan, the last and boldest the invader to 
defy. 

Captive, overborne by numbers, they wore 
bringing forth to die. ^ 

Them exclaim'd that noble captive : “ Lo, I 
perish in my thirst ; • 

iHve me bat one drink isi water, and let then 
amve the worst t " * 


In his hand he took the goblet ; but a while 
the draught forbore. 

Seedling doubtfully the purpose of the foomen 
to explore. 

■NVell might then have paused the bravest— 
for, around him, angry foes 

With a hodgo of naked weapons did that 

lonely man enclose. 

“ But what foarest thou ? ” cried the Caliph ; 
“ is it, friend, a secret blow P 

Fear it not ! our gallant Moslems no such 
treacherous doling knoiv. 

“ Thou may’st quench thy thirst securely, for 
thou shalt not die before 

Thou host drunk that cup of w'ator : this re- 
prieve is thine — no more ! ” 

Quick the Satrap dash'd the goblet down to 
earth with ready hand. 

And the litpiid sunk for ever, lost amid the 
burning sand. 

** Thou hast said tlmt inino my life is, till the 
watfir of that cup 

I have drain’d ; then bid tby servants that 
spill’ d water gather up ! ” 

For a moment stood tho Caliiih as by doubt- 
ful passions stirr’d— 

Then exclaimed, “ For over saorod must re- 
main a monarch’s wonl. 

“ Bring another cup, and straightway to tho 
noble Persian give : 

Drink, I said before, and porwh — now I bid 
thee drink and live ! ” 

Richard Chenevix Trench , — Bom 1807. 


,803.— BE PATIENT. 

Bo patient \ oh, be patient ! Put your ear 
against tho earth ; 

Liston there how noiselessly the germ o’ tho 
seed has birth — 

How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its 
little way, 

Till it parts the scarcely broken ground, and 
the blade stands up in tho day. 

Bo patient ! oh, be patient ! Tho germs of 
mighty thought 

Must have their silent undergrowth, must 
underground bo wrought ; 

But as sore as there ’s a power that makes 
the grass appear, 

Our land shall be green with liberty, the 
blade-time shall be here. 

Bo patiexs^ ! oh, be patient !— go and Watch 
the wheat-ears grow — 

So imperc^tlbly tbatye can mark nor change 
nor tHroe— 



Fasdbbtck TBNmrgoK.] 


rmST OP MAECH. 


[Seventh Period. — 


Day after day, day after day, till the ear ia 
fully ippowu — ^ 

And then again day after day, till the ripen’d 
field in brown. 

Be patient ! oh, bo patient ! — though yet our 
liopoR are green, 

Tlio harvest fields of freedom shall be crown’d 
with sunny sheen. 

Be ripening ! be ripening ! — mature . your 
silent way, 

Till the whole broofl land is tongued with fire 
on freedom’s harvest day. 

Richard Cheneviji Trench. — Bom 1807. 


1804.— FIRST OP MARCH. 

I. 

Through the gaunt woods the winds are 
shrilling cold, 

Down from the rifted rack the sunbeam 
pours 

Over the cold gray slopes, and stony moors; 

The glimmering watercourse, the eastern wold, 

And over it the whirling sail o’ the mill. 

The lonely hamlet witli its mossy spire. 

The piled city smoking like a pyro, 

Fetch’d out of shadow gleam witli light as 
chill. 

II. 

The young loaves pine, their early promise 
stay’d ; 

The hoi>o-deludo<l sorrow at the sight 

Of the sweet blossoms by the troachorous 
light 

Flatter’d to death, like tender love betray’d ; 

And stopdamos frown, auil aged virgins 
chide ; 

Relentless hearts put on their iron nioo«l ; 

The Imntor's dog lies droainiiig of the wood. 

And dozes barking by the ingle-side. 

III. 

Larks twitter, niai^ious glance, and curs from 
far 

Rage down the wind, and straight are heard 
no more ; 

Old wives peep out, aud scold, and bang the 
door; 

And olanging clocks grow angry in the air 

Sorrow and care, perplexity and ptun 

Frown darker shadows on the homeless 
one. 

And the gray beggar buffeting alone 

Pleads in the howling storm, aud pleads in 
vain. 

IV. 

The fiold'firoa smoke along the champaign 
drear, ** 

Aud drive before the north wind streaming 
down C 


Bleak hill, and furrow dark, and fallow 
brown ; 

Few living things along the land appear 
*1110 weary horse looks out, his mono astray. 
With anxious fetlock, and uneasy eye. 

And sees the market-carts go madly by 
With sidelong drivers reoklosa of the way. 


The sore boeoh-loaves, that trembled dry and 
rod 

All the long winter on the frosty bough. 

Or slept in quiet underneath the snow, 

Fly off, like resnrrcj^tions of the dead ; 

The horny idoughmaii, and his yoked ox. 

Wink at the icy blasts ; aud beldanieH bold, 
Stout, and red-hooded, flee before the cold : 

And children’s eyes are blinded by the shocks. 

VI. 

You cannot hoar the waters for the wind ; 

’The brook that foams, and falls, and bubbles 
by. 

Hath lost its voice — but aucieiit steeples 
sigh, 

And belfries moan — and crazy ghosts, coiifiiie<1 

In dark courts, weep, and shake the shuddering 
gates, 

Aud ory from points of windy ))innaoles, ' 
Howl through the bars, and ’plain among 
the bells. 

And shriek, and wail like voices of the Wtea ! 
vir. 

And who is Ho, that down the mouiiiaiii-sido. 
Swift as a shadow fiying from the siiu, 
Between the wings of stormy winds doth 
run. 

With fierce blue eyes, and eyebrows knit with 
pride ; 

Thougli now and then 1 see sweet laughters 
play 

Upon his lips, like moments of bright heaven 
Thrown 'twix the cruel blasts of morn and 
oven, 

And golden locks beneath his hood of grey P 


Sometimes he turns him book to wave fare- 
well 

To his pale sire with icy beard and hair ; 

Sometimes he sends before him through the air 

A cry of welcome down a sunny dell ; 

And while the echoes are around him ringing. 

Sudden the angry wind breathes low and 
sweet, 

Young violets show their blue eyes at his 
feet, ' 

And the wild lark ia heard above hix^ singing I 
Fredi^rieh Tennyson. 
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TAB BRIDAL. 


[Frederick Tenntbov. 


1805 .— THE BRIDAL. 

I. 

Oh, the bells ! the morning bells ! 

Sinking, swelling, soft and clear, 
Olad poean, hark ! it tells 
Joy is here ; 

Through light ambrosial dream of earliest 
mom, 

The melody came wafted from afar. 

Sweet as the harps of angola earthward 
borne 

On some descending star ! 

I rose — I loan'd througli woodbines o*or 
the lawn — 

’Twas early day, right early — and the dawn 
AVnxM like the springtide of a waveless sea 
Beyond the dark hills and the umber lea ; 

And with the breath of the upcoming day. 

Ton thousand spirits of the blissful May 
From cowslip slopes, green banks, and heathy 
fells, 

Did come and go like those sweet morning 
bolls. 

Oh welcome, golden dawn, and summer clime, 
Wild binl and d(!wy flower, and tuneful chime, 
Make drunk my sense, and lot mo dream 
thau I 

Afli just newborn in somo lost isle of joy. 

And that the happy gods arc hither winging 
With blossom incense and the sound of singing, 
Oh welcome, Festal Hours ; I will away, 

I too will haste mo, ’tis a marriage day ! 

There on the hillside is that home of thine 
OurtaiuM in jasmin-wreaths, and curly vino ; 
An<l thou too wakest, Rosa, and the light 
Bathos in thy blue eyes searching for delight ; 
'I’liy welcome *tis, thy jubilee a-ringiiig t 
Yet from the fount of Joy a tear is springing, 
For oh 1 the selfsame Love that lights thine 
eye 

Shows thee the beauty of the days gone by. ^ 

II. 

The marriage bells are ringing, 

The merry winds go by, 

The summer bird» are singiug 
In the sky 1 

The bridal bells, ah 1 merrily,, hark ! they 

rhig, 

Rising and falling like a loveFs heart, 
Over the hills their silver sounds they fling, 
And valleys far apart ! 

And Ho too wakes ! the glory of the prime 
Sliincs on his brow, and in his heart sublime ; 
Through charmed light he sees the illumined 
spring. 

With his own joy he hears the skylark sing ; 
And thefyoung airs that ripple the t^j^etops 
Have got th^ wings from his enchanted 
ho^a; 

The dazzling dews that <m the ros&lio, 

The annlit atEeams axe kindled at Ida eye I 


With heedless heart he looks across the land, 
And far as he can see on either hand 
Greenwood and garden, and the wealth that 
fills 

The teeming vales, and robes the summer 
hills 

Are his ; but from his tower he only sees 
One mossy roof half hid among the trees ; 
There is the prioeloss treasure that outweighs 
All hopes and memories, all delights and praise. 

And if his heart is x>himcd with sadden 
pride — 

** Mine is the noble rnco that lived or died 
For honour ; mine tiie name unstain'd of ill, 
Blown from the lips of Fame, with echoes 
still ; 

Mine are the sires whom bards have sung-^ 
who hold 

First pliu*.e in council, first in battlefield ; 

Yet all is nought” — ho sigh'd — “ till thou art 
mine ; 

Kings might give crowns for that one ho art 
of thine ! ” 

nr. 

The bridal bolls are pealing ! 

Wo will rejoice to-day I 
The blissful sounds are stealing 
Hearts away ; 

The jocund bells are pealing fast and sweet, 
Softly they come and go like lovers' 
sighs ; 

In one gloil thought the young and old are 
met, 

The Him]do and the wise. 

Tliey roach the woodman in the morning oir, 
They reach the baron in liis carvcii choir, 

Tlie dark-eyed damsel bonding o'er the spring, 
The scholar in dim cloister murmuring ; 

The dusty pilgrim stays across the stilo ; 

The smith upon his anvil leans awhile ; 

Boys wliistic — beggars bustle — sliopherds 
sing — 

The marriage bells ring merrily ; hark, they 
ring! 

The snn is kissing off from woodnymphs* 
eyes 

Their evening tears, and dewy breathings 
rise 

From wildflower urns — o'er waving fields of 
wheat 

Swift shadows stream away, and woodnotes 
fleet ' 

From frolic finches tremble here and there 
'Mid the loud carols and the breezy air — 

1 hear blithe tongues and tread of ruztio feet, 
The joyous bells are pealing fast and sweet ! 

Of lifo, and love, and luck the oountryfolk 
JHscoursaby riverside, and hedgerow oak. 

Of fairy ipfts, and wondrous fortune after, 
They tdl with faith, with antique eonga and 
lai%hter; 
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THE BEIDAL. 


[Setsnth Fkrxoiv 


If one eliTewd tonguo should jar and seek to 
shame 

The bride's now honours with hor humble name» 
Thon in hor place wouldst merit thine own 
Jortt,*’ 

They cry — *but she is better than their 
best I ” 

% IV. 

The happy bells are chimin^: ; 

Hero comes the r>CGrlos8 bridO} * 

• A misrhty host is climbing 

l*he hill side ; 

Through briary byopath and o'er sonny 
down 

They haste unto the bridtil, for to-dny 
The lord of half the country and the 
town 

Shall lead his bride away. 

Wlio is the bride ? a simple village maid — 
Beauty and Truth — n violet in the shade, 

But she shall show proud Sin and x^Q'iutcd 
Scorn 

That Truth and Beauty are to honour born ; 
Ho teaoh proud hearts to feel, proud eyes to 
see 

How strong is Nature, winged Love how 
free : 

Long be their days, their fortunes glad and 
sure — 

Hia blood is noble and her heart is pure I 

Look on hor — ^in that aspect ye may spy 
Her mirror'd soul where ail sweet pictures 
lie ; 

Sivring, summer, with their changes o'er it 
flit, 

And morn and eve, twin sisters, look from 
it; 

'While momorioa of green woods and tuneful 
streams, 

Lone songs, and autumn sighs, and April 
gleams 

In shadows of soft luehuielioly flow 
Up from hor heart across her crowned brow. 

The little maidens gaze into her face. 

And store sweet records for the after-days ; 
And iron men feel tender moments twine 
Their hearts of oak, like tendrils of the vino ; 
And the faint lightning of an infant mirth 
Plays round italo lix>s — the last they feel on 
earth — 

Of aged women leaning on their stares, 

Like early roses dropp’d in open graves. 

V. 

Hark ! the loud-voiood bells 
Stream on the world around 
With the full wind, as it swells, 

Seas of sound 1 

It is a Toioe that oalla to onward years— 

**Tani back, and when delight is fled 
away, ^ • 

Look through thee veningmista of mortalteara 
On this immortal day.* < 


That memory, like the deep light in the west. 
Shall bathe your hearts, before ye sink to 
rest. 

Not only with the glow of good things gone. 
But with the faith, that, when your days be 
done, 

Another mom shall rise, but not to set, 

And ye shall meet once more, as once ye mei;» 
Your beauty wrought to glory by the Oireri 
The joy within ye perfected for ever : 

Oh ! what rare thoughts are hia, oh ! what 
delight 

To gaze upon hor, hold her in his sight. 

To cpmff her smiles, as thirsty bees that supi 
Nuzzled within a nc^nday lily's cup, 
llie last sweets, lest a drop bo there in vain ; 
And in that rajituro all remember’d pain 
Exhales, and for a moment he can see 
A lightning flash of what the Soul shall be I 

But she — dear heart — her thoughts are fled 
once more 

To far-off moms, and summer nights of yore, 
Hayings, and nuttings, and the old folks* tale, 
Ilayfiold and harvest, and the dance i* the 
dale ; 

Homo words she loved— quaint hopes whereon 
she fed, 

rhe songs she sung — ^tho faithful words she 
read — * 

Till she has need to look up to his eyes * 
For all their warmth to sun her timeless sighs. 


Softly the sweet bells foil ; 

I hear a linnet sing 
Among the blossoms iiale 
Of the spring : 

Alone ho sings upon a wliitethorn spray 
And fills the gusty wind — I soo between 

The odorous branches of the bending May 
I’he bridal pass the green. 

What is more full of hox>e than infants* 
dreams ? " 

Ho sang, ** more blest thou a green valley 
seems 

Mid herblcsa rocks P more pure than mountain 
streams ? ^ . 

Chaster than light? warmer than imaged 
beams P 

More full of promise than the vernal heaven ? 
More peaceful than a starry summer’s even P 
More sweet than moss-rose odours after rain 
With violets mix’d P or a two-voiced strain ? 

a 

What is more welcome than the dawn of day 
To lone men lost in darkness and dismay ? 

To aged eyes than is the hue of wine ? 

To weary wanderers than the sound and shine 
Of sudden waters in a desert plaoe P , 

To a sad brother than a sister’s face P '* 

Oh! Love, first Love, so full of hope and 
truth; 

A goilelesf maiden and a gentle youth. 



From 1788 to 1866.] 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


[Fbsdbrxck Tbrntsok 


Throagrli axchea of wreathed rose they take 
their way» 

He the fresh Morning, she the better May, 
’Twixt joound hearts and voices jubilant 
And unseen Rods that guard on either hand. 
And blissful tears, and tender smiles that fall 
On her dear head — great sumHier over all ! 
While £uvy, of the triumph half afraid, 
Slinks, like a dazzled serpent, to the shade. 


Softly the loud peal dies, 

In passing winds it drowns, 

But breathes, like perfect joys, 

Tender tones ; 

But clearer comes the wildbird's eager call. 
While the robed pomp is streaming out 
of sight, 

But a full sunburst showers the festival, 
And crowns farewell with light. 

“ Farewell ! and while the summers wax ainl 
wane, 

III cliildron’H cliildroti may ye live again ; 

Uh ! may your beauty from its awlies rise. 
Your strength be. theirs, your virtues light 
their eyes ! 

Your Charity — ^groon vino that clasps the 
, stem 

Of wither’d Sorrow — ^bloom and spread in them ; 
And while soft mosses clothe the forest tree, 
May Might wed Morey ; Pride, Humility. 

“ Farewell I and like the echoes of these chimes 
May your pure concord stir the nftertimos ; 
Your story bo a signal lamp to guide 
'rhe generations from the waste of pride ; 

Like the sun beam that flows before 3’'our 
path, 

Your faith right onward scatter clouds of 
wrath ; 

And live, oh, live, in songs that shall bo sung. 
The first true hearts that mode the old world 


With glitterutg looks, like Bummor, he 
dosconda 

*Mid conrteona aspeots— flatterers, feers, and 
friends ; 

Brothers and unoles on his footsteps wait 
Aunts, sisters, cousins, that must bow to 
Fate ; 

She takes their forced welcome, and their 

wiles ^ 

For her own Truth, and lifts her head, and 
smiles ; 

They shall not change that Truth by any art. 
Oh ! may hor love change them before they 
part. 

The miustrola wait them at the palaco-gato, 
Slie hoars the flood, and sees the flash of 
State ; 

For all the mirth, tho tumult, and the song. 
Her fond thoughts follow the departing 
throng ; 

She turns away, her eyes are dim with tears, 
Hor mother’s blessing lingers in her oars : 

“ Bless thee, my Chihl*’ — the music is unheard, 
Hor lioart grows strong on that ronioriibcr'd 
word. 

Again in dreams I heard tho Marriage bells 
ArVaviiig from far sweet welcomes and fare* 
wells ; 

And Alleluias from tho Deep I hoard, 

And songs of star-brow'd Sorapliim iuspherod, 
That ebb’d unto that Sea without a shore, 
r^oaving vast awe anti siloneo to adore ; 

But still, methiiiks, I hear the dying strain — 

** Tho crooked straight, and tho rough i)lacoa 
plain ! ’* 

Frederick Tennyson, 


iSo6.— THE BIJICKBIRD. 


Farewell! and other tongues took up tho 
sound 

As though the long-lost Golden Age wore found i 
That shout of joy went^up among the hills 
u^d reach'd a holy hermit bow'd with ills ; 
And he breathed up a solitary prayer 
From his pale lips into the sunny air — 

Oh ! that on those young hearts, this day, 
might rest. 

Father, thy blestdng” — and they shall be blest ! 


The winds have hush’d their wings, 
The merry 1 )o11b are still. 

No more the linnet sings 
On the hill; 

But tender maidens linger with soft eyes 
Under the dim gleam of a throbbing star, 
Then close their lattices with low sweet 
sighs, • 

light as the dewless air. 


How sweet the harmonies of Afternoon ! 

Tho Blackbird sings along tho sunny breeze 
His ancient song of leo^ves, and Summer boon ; 
Rich breath of hayfields streams thro* 
whispering trees ; 

And birds of morning trim their bustling 
wings, 

And listen fondly— while the Blackbird sings. 


How soft the lovelight of tho West reposes 
On this green valley’s cheery solitude, 

On the trim cottage with its screen of roses, 
On the grey belfry with its ivy hood, 

And murmuring miU-raoe, and the wheel that 
flings 

Its bubbling freshness — ^while the Blaokbird 


The very dial on the village church 
Seems fUi ’twere dreaming in a dozy rest ; 


HPBKCEB. j 


LINKS TO FANNY. 


[Seventh Pebiod... 



The Boribbled benchos nndern^th the perch 
Baek k& the Idndly welcome of the West ; 

Bat the brood casements of the old Throe 
Kings 

Blaze like a famace— while the Blackbird sings. 

‘ IV. 

Ahd there beneath the immemorial elm 
Throe rosy revellers round a table sit, • 

And through gray clouds give laws unto the 
realm, 

Curse good and groat, but worship their 
own wit, 

And roar of fights, and fairs, and junketings. 
Corn, colts, and ours — the while the Black- 
bird sings. 

V. 

Before her homo, in her accustom’d seat, 

The tidy graudam spins beneath the shade 
Of the old honoysuoklo, at hor feet 

The dreaming pug, and purring tabby jaid ; i 
To her low chair a little maiden cliiigs. 

And spells in silence — while the Black- I 
bird sings. 

VI. 

Sometimes the shadow of a lazy cloud 

Breathes o’er the hamlet witli its gardens 
green, 

While the far fields with sunlight overflow’d 
Like gohleti shores of Fairyland arc seen i 
Again the sunshine on the shadow springs, 

And fires the thicket — where the Blackbird 
sings. 

VTl. 

The woods, the lawn, the poak^d manor-house. 
With its peaoh-oover’d walls, aud rookery 
loud, 

Thu trim, quaint garden alleys, screen’d with 
boughs, 

Tb<i lion-headed gates, so grim and proud, 
The mossy fountain with its iiiiiriuurings. 

Lie in warm sunshine — while the Biackbinl 
sings. 

VIII. 

Tlio ring of silver voices, and the sheen 
Oi festal garments — and my lady streams 
With her gay court across the giurdeu green ; 
Some laugh, aud dauoo, some whisper their 
love-dreams ; 

And one calls for a little page ; ho strings 
Her lute beside her — while the Blackbird sings. 

IX. 

A little while— and lo ! the charm is hoard ; 

A youth, whose life has been all summer, 
steals 

Forth from the noisy guests around the board. 
Creeps by her softly ; at her footstool kneels ; 
And, when she pauses, murmurs tender things 
Into her fond ear— while the Blackbird sings. 

X. 

Tlie smoko- wreaths from the chimneys curl up 
higher, ^ 

And dizzy things of eve begin to float 
the light i the breeze begins t^ tire. 


Half-way to sunset with a drowsy note 
The aticicnt clock from out the valley swings ; 
The grandam nods — and still the Blackbird 
sings. 

XI. 

For shonts and laughter from the farmstead ' 
peal. 

Where the great stock is pUing in tlie sun ; 
Thro* narrow gates o’orladen waggons reel, 

And barking curs into the tnmnlt run ; 

While the inconstant wind bears off, aud brings 
The merry tempest — and the Blackbird sings. 

;xii. 

On the high wold the last look of the sun 
Bums, like a beacon, over dale and stream ; 
The shouts have, ceased, the laughter and the 
fun ; 

The grandam sleeps, and peaceful be her 
dream ; 

Only a hammer on an anvil rings ; 

The day is dying — still the Blackbird sings. 

xiir. 

Now the good vicar passes from his gate 
Serene, with long wliito hair ; and in his eye 
Burns the clear spirit that hath conquer’d 
Fate, • 

And felt the wings of immortality ; « 

His heart is throng’d with great imaginings. 
And tender mercies — while the Blackbird 
sings. ' 

XIV. 

Down by the brook he bonds his steps, and 
through 

A lowly wicket ; and at last ho stands 
Awful beside the bod of one who grow 

From boyhootl with him — who with lifted 
hands 

And eyes seems listening to fur welconiings 
And sweeter music — than the Blackbird sings. 

XV. 

Two golden stars, like tokens from the blest, 
Strike on his dim orbs from the setting sun ; 
His sinking bauds seem pointing to the w'cst ; 
Ho smiles as though he said '^Tby will bo 
done!” 

His eyes, they see not those illnminings ; 

His ears, they hooi not — what the Blackbird 
sings. 

Frederick Tennyson, 


1807.— LINES TO FANNY, 

WITH A BUNCH OP WHITE PINKS. 

< 

Along thb garden-walk I stray’d. 

To cull a fitting flower Iot thee ; 

And there I long delay’d. 

Uncertain which that flow’r should be. 


From 1780 to 1866 .] 


MAinr, MANY YEARS AGO. 


[T.Loxn. 


For, for the maid who wakot my muse, 

In heart so pure, in face so fair. 

It needful was that 1 should ohoose 
The purest and the fairest there. 

At lenficth, beneath the sheltering shade 
Of roses, hiding from the light, 

By their own fragrant sweets betray’d, 

These white pinks caught my wandering 
sight. 

So chastely delicate their mien, 

So sweetly rich their fragrance rare — 
Bright flow’rs! ” I cried, “ ye are, I ween, 
The purest and the fairest there.” 

1 ouird them, for *twas Known to me. 

Thy sire would hohl a feast to-night. 

And that 1 there should moot with thee, 

Amid the lords and ladies bright. 

And still, in simplest garb array'd, 

I find thee here, as everywhere ; 

Though bright the throng, bolovi^d maid ! 

The purest and the fairest there. 

Take them ; and may thy breast be found 
As free as they from any blot, 

And shed its fragrant virtues round 
On those who own a low'lior lot. 

So shalt thou, when from death's repose 
Thou wakest, hoav'nly joys to share, 

Syil shine ainid the throng that shows 
The purest and the fairest there. 

Peter Spoicer, 


i8o8.— SENT WITH A ROSE TO ROSI 

Go, blusliing flow’r ! 

And tell her this from me. 

That ill the bow’r, 

From which 1 gather’d thee, 

At evening I will be. 

And further toll. 

In tearing thee away, 

A petal fell ; 

And, fulling, seem’d to say — 

•• Thy rose is hurt to-day.” 

And, while I stripp'd 
Thy stem of leaves below, 

A dew-drop slipp'd. 

Slipp'd on my hand, to show — 

And ,thou lumt dealt the blow.” 

But, while I stand. 

The tear, with subtle art, 

I>ries on my hand ; 

As wishing to impart — 

** And thou canst heal the smart.” 

Then bid hot fly. 

When sun-set skirts the West, 

To me, that I, • 

Upon my happy breast. 

May soothe her own to rest. 

Potcr apencer. 


1809,— A THOUGHT AMONG THE 
ROSES. 

The Roses grew so thickly, 

I never saw the thorn. 

Nor doom'd the stem was prioUy, 

Until my hand was tom. 

Thus, worldly joys invite us. 

With rosy-colonr’d hue ; 

But, ere they long delight us, 

We find they prick us too. 

Peter Spenoor* 


1810.— MANY, MANY YEARS AGOi • 

Oh, my golden days of childhood. 

Many, many years ago ! 

Ah ! how well do I romcml>or 
What a prido it was to know 
When my little playmates muster’d 
On this old familiar spc»t, 

To select their infant pastimes. 

That my name was ne'er forgot ; 

When with merry, rosy faces, 

They so eagerly would come, 

Boasting of the longest top-string. 

Or a top of loudest hum ; 

Or, as proud and prancing horses. 

Chase each other to and fro,^ 

In my golden days of childhood, 

Many, many years ago ! 

Oh, my balmy days of boyhood. 

Many, many years ago ! 

When I ranged at will the wild woods, 

For the berry or the sloe ; 

Or the gentle blue-eyed violet, 

Traced by its own perfume su eot ; 

Or with light and cautious footstep 
Sought the linnet's snug retreat ; 

Or with little blooming maidens 
To the nutting groves repair'd. 

And in warmth of purest boy-lovo, 

I'ho rich clusters with them shared ; 

Or when hoary-headed winter 

Brought his welcome frost and snow, 
How wo throng’d the' frozen streamlets, 
Many, many years ago ! 

Then my days of dawning manhood, 

Many, many years ago ! 

When the future seem'd all brightness 
Lit with Love’s enchanting glow ; 

When what hopes and blissful <lay-dreatiis 
Would my buoyant bosom crowd, 

As I forth led my beloved one, 

She as fair as I was proud ; 

Led her forth with lightsome footstep, 
Whore some happy rustio throng 
To old Robin’s merry music 
Would so gaily dance along. 

•Or wher^ound came joyous Christmas 
Oft beneath the mistletoe, 
lave I tmr’d with blushing maidens, 
Maay,lDuuiy years ago I 

79 


T. J. OosKtTBY.] THE ANGEL OP THE FLOWEES. [Skvbnth PsuloD.— 

% 


Ah, ye golden days ! dopartod, 

Yet full oft on memory’s whig 
Ye return like some bright vision, 

And both joy and sorrow bring. 

’Where arc now my boy oompanions, 

Those dear friends of love and truth P 
Death hath seal’d the lips of many, 

Fair and beautiful in youth. 

Bobin’s lute has long been silent, 

And the trees are old and bare ; 

Silent too the rippling brooklets, 

The old playground is not there ; 

Time hath stolen my fair one’s beauty, 

And he soon will strike the blow 
That will break those ties that bound ua 
Many, many years ago ! 

r. Lftker. 


THE ANGEL OF THE FLOWERS. 

She comes adown the palo blue dctpiha of 
heaven ; 

Above her ho:ul, an undimu’d wreath of light 
Spans the doop other dome. In cither hand 
A vase of frosted silver, whoiieo arise 
Transparent clouds of ineouso. On her head 
A coronal of snowdrops, like geinm’d tours 
Now fallen from sad loving spirits* eyes. 

Her spotless wings, like sun-ill uni ixied snow, 
Fan the ambrosiiil air, ns seedlings rise 
In beauty infantine, spreading tiieir loaves 
To catch the luscious sighs. Slie gently 
comes, 

To kiss her sister May, 

Who, robed in hawthorn, white. 

Like a young fairy sprite, 

Sings her oiiehanted lay. 
llic houoysucklo bolls 
The air with perfume swells ; 

And from the woodland spray 
The songster’s joy-notes trill, 

As the low whispering rill 
Breathes forth its calniiiig music till the close 
of day. 

Tlio beauteous pansies rise 
In purple, gohl, and blue. 

With tints of rainbow hue 

Mocking the sunset skies ; 

Tlie modo.si violets, 

Under the hedge-row sets, 

Lift up their soft blue eyes ; 

«■ And the meek daisies show 
Their breasts of satin snow, 

Bedeck’d with tiny stars of gold ’mid perfume 
sighs. 

Moon-dyed primroses spread 
Their leaves, her path to cheer, 

As her step draweih near ; 

And the bronzed wallflowas shed ' 
Biob incense ; snmmer honrs 
Are by the sweet boU-flowors 
Usher’d to life, end fed 


By the yonng zephyrs’ wing, 

V^o elfin music ring, 

Luring the bees from ont their thyme-wove 
fragrant bed. 

From their calm limpid cells 
Fair Naiades arise, 

With laughing, sunny eyes ; 

Casting their witching spells 
Hie VieautoouH one to’ greet. 

And lavo her ivory feet ; 

At their bright crystal wells 
Young buds pout forth their leaves — 
Earth a green garland weaves — 

Now life and joy from Nature’s lovely bosom 
swells. , 

She comes with smiles upon her blushing 
cheek — 

With fragrance breathing from her rosy lips ; 

A paragon of beauty — a desire — 

An angel she of gladness. # # * # 

Thmias John Ousel ey. 


1812.— THE SEASONS OF LIFP. 

8PKIN0. 

T. 

t 

The soft green grass is growing, 

O’er meadow and o’er dale ; 

The silvery founts arc fiowing 
Upon the venlant vale ; 
i The pale snowdro]) is springing, 

I To greet the glowing sun ; 

I Tlio j)rimroso sweet is Hinging 
j rorfunio the fields among ; 

I The trees arc in the blossom, 

The birds arc in their song, 

I As s])ring upon the bosom 

] Of Nature’s bom along. 

So the dawn of human life doth green and 
verdant spring ; 

It doth little ween tl^p strife that after years 
will bring ; • 

j like tlie snowdrop it is fair, and like the 
j primrose sweet ; 

But its innocence can't scare the blight from 
its retreat. 

SUMMER. 

II. 

The full ripe com is bending 
In waves of golden light ; 

The now-mown hay is sending 
Its sweets upon the night ; • 

Tho breeze is softly sighing, 

To gool the parchM flowers ; 

The rain, to see them dying, 

WeS^B forth Hb gentle slmwen; 


1 


From 1780 to 1866.] 


TIME’S SONG. 


[Ano». 


Tbe merry fish are playingr, 

Adowu yon oryst^ stream ; 

And nigrbt from day is straying?, 

As twilight gives its gleam. 

And thtiR manhood, in its prime, is full and 
ripe and strong ; 

And it scarcely deems that time can do its 
beauty wrong. 

Like the merry fish wo pLay adown the stream 
of life; 

And wo rock not of the day that gathers what 
is rife. 

in. 

Tho flowers all arc fa<ling. 

Their sweets are rifled now; 

And night sond.s forth her shading 
Along tho mountain brow ; 

Tho bee liath censed its winging 
To flowers at early morn ; 

Tlie birds have ceased their singing, 
Sheaf’d is tho golden corn ; 

Tho harvest now is gather‘d. 

Protected from the clime ; 

The leaves are scar’d and witlcr’d, 

^ 'i hat late shone in thoir prime. 

Thus when fourscore years are gone o’er tho 
frail lifo of mau, 

Time sits heavy on his throne, as near his 
broAV w'c scan ; 

Like the autumn loaf that falls, when winds 
the branchcf^wavc, 

i . lake night-sha<lowR d.iylight palls, like all, ho 
iiuds a grave. 

WINTF.1;. 

IV. 

The snow is on the mountain, 

Tho frost is on the vale. 

The ice hangs o'er the fouxiluin, 

Tho storm rides on tho galo ; 

Tlio earth is bare and naked, 

I’he air is cold — .!»id drear, 

Tho sky with snow-clouds flaked, 

And dense foul fog.s appear ; 

Tho sun shines not so brightly 
Through tho dark murky skies, 

The nights grow longer — nightly, 

And thus tho winter dies. 

Thus falls man, his season past, the blight 
hath ta’ezi tis bloom ; 

Summer gone, tho autumn blast consigns him 
to the tomb ; 

Then th^ winter, cold and drear, with pcstb 
lential breath, * 

Blows upon his silent bier, and whispers— 
This is Death. • 

Thomas John Ousetcy. 


1813.— YE’RE A» THE WABL’ TO ME, 

lassie! 

Oh, ye’re a* the warP to me, lassie ! 

Ye're a’ the worl* to me; 

This heart shall cease to beat for aye, 

E’re it proves false to thee ! 

Oh, the soldier loves his country's cause, 

And ho stands or falls for Fame; 

The statesman courts the loud applause 
That bodes a deathless name ; 

In Pleasure's train tho thouglitloss 8weo)i ; 
The miser loves his gold ; 

But they’re nought to me, if I could keep 
That lovo that thou hast told. 

For, Ye’re a* the warl’, Ac. 

Can 1 forget that gloainiu’ swcot, 

On the banks o’ bonny Deo. 

Where Nature's wildest beauties moot 
To <leck tho flowery lea ; 

I wadna gie, £ fondly vow, 

For gom o’ earth or soa, 

That Hprig o’ tliymo, though w'ithor’J now, 

Yo piiid and gie*! to mo ! 

For, Yo’ro a’ the warV, Ac. 

Blow, favouring winds, and fill those saiN 
That waft mo from thin straiKl, 

'J'o streams and glens and heath’ry liillh, 

My own — iny uativo land ! 

In foreign cliirioH 110 more I’ll rove, 

But, 'neath Qur i.rystiiig tree, 

With with(*r’d fUiwer, I’ll claim that lovo 
Yo, trusting, vow’d to mo ! 

For, Ye’ro a’ the warl*, Ac. 

7 '. M, (Jt'.mmt t. 


,814.— TIME’S SONG. 

O'er tho level plain — whore mountains greet 
DIO as I go ; — 

O’er tho desert waste — where fountains at my 
bidding flow; 

Or the bonndle.sB stream by day, on tho cloud 
by night — 

I am rushing hence away : who will chain my 
fliglit ? 

War his weary watch was keeping: T Iiave 
crushed his spoor ; 

Grief within her bower was w€?ciwjig : 1 have 
dried her tear ; 

Pleasure caught a minute-hold, then 1 hurried 

by. 

Leaving all her banquet cold, and her goblet 
dry. 

fewer hs^ won a throne of gloi^ : where is 
now nis fame P 

Genius said, “I live in story — who hath 
heanEhia name ? 



« J* Gbbbt.] 


HOUSEHOLD TBEASUfiES. 


[Seybnth Fbbiod.- 


Lorei beneath a myrtle bough, whispered, 
•‘Why BO fast?” 

And the roses on his browwitlier'd as I pass’d. 

I hare heard the heifer lowing o’er the wild 
wave’s bed ; 

I have seen the billow flowing where the oatUe 
fed. 

Whore began my wanderings P Mem’ry will not 
say. 

Where shall rest my weary wings ? Scienoo 
toms away. 

Anonymous, 


1815.— HOUSEHOLD TBEASQBES. 

Household treasures, household f>*«iiG2cr. 
Gems of worth, say, what are they ? 

Walls of jasper, doors of cedar, 

Arras of superb array ? 

Caskets of the costliest jewels, 

Cabinets of tuioiont store, 

Shrines whore Art her inoenso offers, 

Volumes of profoundost loro ? 

Household treasures, homo's true jewels. 

Deem 1 better far than tlioso : 

Prattling children, blithe and ruddy 
As the dew-bosponglcd rose. 

Tempt mo not with gold of Ophir, 

Wreathe not gonm to dock my iieud ; 

Winsome hearthliiigs, home's fond angels, 

Are the things 1 crave instead. 

Sweet the sor.g the skylark trilloth, 

Bright the hue the rose assumes. 

Pure the quiet-wooing lily 

That upon the lakdet blooms ; 

But more sweet, more bright, and purer 
Seem the lips and heart of youth ; 

Blessed seraphs, sent to utter 
Syllables of love and truth. 

Joyous oreatures, clnnco possessions, 
May-flowers in life's winter hour ; 

Beams of sunshine, chasing over 
Shadows that may cross the door ; 

Drops of rain, when oore or anguish 
Porch the spirit's genial springs ; 

Soothing minstrels, when uukindness 
Snaps the heart’s melodious strings. 

Household treasures, household treasures, 
Qenis of worth, say, what arc they ? 

AH that wealth or giaudonr proffer. 

Soon, alas 1 must know decay ; 

But, ’midst amaranths unfading. 

With the rose-stain’d cherubim. 

Happy children, gone before us, 

Swell the everlasting hymn. 

i J. Orest 


1816,— TO THE FIBST CUCKOO OF THE 
KEA£. 

The flowers were blooming fresh and fair, 
The air was sweet and rtill ; 

A sense of joy in all things beam’d 
From woodland, dale, and hill ; 

On every ;q>ray had fairies hung 
Tlioir sparkling lamps of dew, 

When first across the meadows rung 
Thy welcome voice, cuckoo : 

•• Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” No blither sound 
In all the songs of birds is found. 

The early sun was mildly bright. 

The woods were sleeping still. 

And scarce a chirp came from the trees, 

Or murmur from the rill ; 

It was as Nature paused to hoar 
Thy pleasant song again. 

And in her expectation hash'd 
Koch heart-rejoicing strain : 

” Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” No blither sound 
In all the songs of birds is found. 

And os thy voice rung through the air, 

All Nature fairor grow : 

The primrose had a brighter tint, 

The violet deeper blue, 

The cowslip hung a richer bloom, 

More sweetly breathed the May, 

And greener soom'd the very grass 
111 listening to thy lay : 

“ Cuckoo I cuckoo ! ” No blither sound 
In all the songs of birds is founil. 

And, wand’rtng through the air, thy song 
Was now afar, now near — 

A song that in its airiness 
Is witchery to hear. 

And never is the spring complete 
Without thy changeless voice. 

And in thy coming to our woods, 

O cuckoo, all rejoice. 

•• Ciiokoo ! cuckoo I ” No blither sound 
In all the songs of birds is found. 

J. A, Langford. 


1817. — “BENDER TO C^SISAB THE 
THINGS WHICH ARE CASSAB’S: 

“ Render to Cmsar things which Csesar's are. 
But to God God’s.” Ah ! me, how eagerly, 
Rushing to the world-Cmsar’s feet, do wo 
Bring the red gold and frankincense from for, 
To render npi Gold of the heart’s young 
lovq, * 

Bartering for Mammon (prudence, its world- 
name)^ 

Pure as]^ration8 for base, fleeting fame ; 
And for faAe joys of earth, a heaven above 
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THE IVY GBEEK. 


[Chablsb Dicxbns, 


'Wbat do wo lay before *‘our Father's” 
throne ? ^ 

The broken heart the world hath trampled on. 

Bat could not heal ; the bmisOd hopes flung 
back 

TVom'Cassar's throne, when onr reward wo 
lack ; 

Hyssop and rinegar : How oft they bo 

Our only tribute, Lord, reserved for Thee ! 

Mary C, Hume, 


,8,8.— the ivy green. 

Oh ! a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 

That creepeth o’er ruins old ! 

On right choice food are his meals, I ween. 

In his cell so lone and cold. 

The wall must be crumbled, the stone decay’d, 
To pleasure his dainty whim ; 

And the mouldering dust that years have made, 
la a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 


j Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings, 
And a staunch old heart has he ; 

; How closely he twineth, how close he olings, 
j To liis friend the huge Oak Tree I 
■ And slily ho trailoth along the ground. 

And his leaves ho gently waves, 

As he joyously hugs and erawloth round 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 

Creeping where grim Dea^ has been, 
j A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

I 

! Whole ages have fled, and their works decay’d. 
And nations have soattor’d boon ; 

• But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 
j I'rom its hole and hearty green, 
i The brave old plant in its lonely days 
Shall fatten on the past : 

For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 

Creeping on whore Time has been, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green ! 

Charles Dickens.-^Bom 1812. 




POEMS OMITTED TO BE PRINTED IN THEIR 
PROPER ORDER. 


1819.— PEOM “*ND¥MION.” 

Who thus wore rtpo for hifjh contomplating, 
Mijl^ht turn thoir stops towards the sober rin^ 
AVhoro sat Endymion and tho aged priest 
’Moug shephords gouo in old, wlioso looks 
increased 

The silvery setting of their mortal star. 

There tliey discoursed upon tho fragile bar 
That keeps us from our homos ethereal ; 

And Avhat our duties there : to nightly call 
Vesper, tho beauty -crest of summer weather ; 
To summon all tho downiest clouds together . 
For tho sun’s purple couch : to emulate 
In ministering the potent rule of fate 
Wit-l. '•^peed of fire- tail’d exhalations ; 

To tint her pallid check with bloom, who cons 
Sweet poesy by moonlight : besides those, 

A world of other unguoss’d ofiices. 

Ano^n they wander'd, Viy divine converse, 

Into Elysium ; vying to rehearse 
Each one his own anticupated bliss. 

Olio felt heart-certain tliat he could not miss 
His quick-gone love, among fair blossom’d 
boughs, 

Whore every zopliyr-sigh pouts, and endows 
Her lips with music for the welcoming. 
Another wish’d, 'mid that otorual spring. 

To meet his rosy child, with feathery sails, 
Sweeping, cye-eornestly, through almond 
vales : ^ 

Who, suddenly, should 8toox> through the 
smooth wind. 

And with the balmiest leaves his temples bind ; 
And, ever after, through* those regions bo 
9ia messenger, his lit^e l^lercury. 

Some were athirst in soul to see again 
Their fellow-huntsmen o'er the wide cham- 
paign 

In times long past ; to ait with them, and talk 
Of all the chances in their earthly walk ; 
Comparing, joyfully, thoir plenteous stores 
Of 'happiness, to when upon the moors, 
Benighted, close they huddled from the cold, 
And shared their famish'd scrips. Thus all 
out-told . « 

Their fond imaginations,— saving him 
Whose ^yelids curtain'd up their jewels dim^ 
Endymion : yet hourly had l|e strivdn 
To bide the cankering venom that had riven 
His faintmg recollections. Now Indeed 
His senses had swoon'd off .: he <ttd not heed 


Tlio sudden silence, or tho whi«i»ers low. 

Or tlic old eyes dissolving at his woo, 

Or anxious culls, or close of troiidjliiig paJmSy 
Or maiden's sigh, that grief itself eiiii)a]m8 : 
But in the self-same fixed trance he kept, 

I Like one who on tho earth had newer slept. 

I Ay, even as dead-still as a marhle man, 

Frozen in that old tale Arabian. 

Wlto whispers him so pantingly and close ? 
Poona, his sweet sister : of all those, 
ilis friends, tho dearest. lluBhiug Higns she 
made, 

And breathed a sister's sorrow to porHUudo 
A yielding up, a (‘vadling on her care. 

Her eloquence <lid breuiho away the onrae : 
She led him, bko some midnight spirit nurse 
Of happy eluuigcs in (nn]>hatic <ireamH, 

Along a i»ath between two little streamH,-— 
Guarding his forehead, with her round elbow, 
From low-grown branches, and his footsteps 
slow 

From stuinbliiig over stumps and hillocks 
small ; 

Until they came to where thc:-.e stroamlots 
fall, 

With mingled bubblings and a gentle rush, 
Into a river, clear, brimful, and flush 
With crystal mocking of the trees and sky. 

A little sliallop, floating there hard by. 
Pointed its beak over the fringed bank ; 

! And soon it liglitly dipt, and rose, and sank, 
i And dix»t again, with tho young couplo'a 
weight, — 

Pcona guiding, through the water siroight, 
Towards a bowery island opposite ; 

) Which gaining presently, she steered light 
I Ihto a shady, fresh, and ripply cove, 

I Where nested was an arbour, overwore 
! By many a summer’s siloiit fingering ; 

I To whose cool bosom she was used to bring 
Her playmates, with thoir needle broidery, 
And minstrel memories of times gone by* 

So she was gently glad to see him laid 
Under her favourite bower’s quiet shade. 

On her own couch, new made of flower leavesp 
Dried carefully on the cooler side of sbiiaves 
^ When last the sun bis autumn tresses «hook» 
And the^nn’d harvesters rich armfuls took. 
Soon was he quieted to slumbrous rest . 

But. ereot crept upon him, bo had prost 


John Kbats.] 


ENDYiaON. 


[Seventh Period. — 


Peona'B buHy band againHt liis lips, 

And tttill, o-Hlooping, held her fin|?er-tips 
In tender preesare. And ae a willow keeps 
A patient watch over the stream that creeps 
Windinfiply by it, so the qniet maid 
Hold her in peace t so that a whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 
Down in the blue-bells, or a wren light rustling 
Among sere leaves and twigs, might all.be 
‘ heard. 

O magic sleep ! O comfortable bird, 

That broodest o’er the troubled sou of the mind 
Till it is hush'd and smooth ! O uiiconfined 
Restraint ! imprison'd liberty ! great key 
To golden palaces, strange minstrelsy. 
Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled 
caves, 

Echoing grottoes, full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight ; ay, to all the nuuy world 
Of silvery enchantment ! — who, upfurl'd 
Beneath thy drowsy wing a triple hour, 

But' renovates and lives ? — Thus, in the bower, 
Endymion was calm'd to life again. 

Opening his eyelids with a healthier brain. 

He said : ** 1 feel this thine endearing love 
All through my bosom : thou art as a dove 
Trembling its closed eyes and sleeked wings 
About me ; and the pearliest dew not brings 
Such morning incense from the fields of May, 
As do those brighter drops that twinkling 
stray 

From those kind eyes,— the very home and 
haunt 

Of sisterly affection. Can I want 
Aught else, aught nearer heaven, than such 
tears ? 

Yet dry them up, in bidding hence all fears 
That, any longer, 1 will pass my days 
Alone and sad. No, I will once more raise 
My voice upon t^e mountain-heights; once 
more 

Make my horn parley from their foreheads 
hoar : 

Again my trooping hounds their tongues shall 
loll 

Around the breathed boar : again I'll poll 
The fair-grown yew-tree, for a chosen bow > 
And, when the pleasant sun is getting low, 
Again I'll linger in a sloping mead 
To hear the speckled thrushes, and see feed 
Onr idle sheep. So bo thou cheered, sweet ! 
And, if thy lute is here, softly entreat 
My soul to keep in its resolved oourse." 

Hereat Peona, in their silver source, 

8hnt her pure sorrow-drops with glad exclaim, 
And took a lute, from which there pulsing 
came 

A lively prelude, fashioning the way 
In which her voice should wander. 'Twas a lay 
More subtle-oadenced, more forest wild 
Than Dryope*s lone lulling of her o^ild ; . 

And nothing since has floated in the air 
So mournful strange. Surely some influence 
rare 


Went, spiritual, through the damsers hand ; 

For still, with Delphic emphasis, she spann’d 
The quick invisible strings, even though she 
saw 

Endymion’s spirit melt away and thaw 
Before the deep intoxication. 

But soon she came, with sudden burst, upon 
Her self-possession — swung the lute aside. 

And earnestly said : Brother, 'tie vain to hide 
That thou dost know of things mysterious. 

Immortal, starry ; such alone could thus 
Weigh down thy nature. Hast thou sinn'd 
in aught 

OfTensivo to the heavenly powers ? Caught 
A Paphian dove upoi a message sent ? 

Thy doathfol bow against some deer-herd bent, 

Sacred to Dian ? Haply, thou hast seen 
Her naked limbs among the alders green ; 

And that, alas ! is deatli. No, I can trace 
Something more high perplexing in thy face! 

Endymion look'd at her, and press'd her 
hand, 

And said, ** Art thou so pale, who waat so 
bland 

And merry in our meadows ? How is this P 
Tell mo thine ailment : tell mo all amiss \ 

Ah ! thou hast been unhappy at the chango 
Wrought suddenly in me. What, indeed, more 
strange P 

Or more complete to overwhelm surmise P “ • 

Ambition is no sluggard r 'tis no prize, 

That toiling years would pat within my g^asp 
That I have sigh'd for * with so deadly gasp 
No man o'er panted for a mortal love. 

So all have sot my heavier grief above 
These things which happen. Rightly have 
they done * 

I, who still saw the horizontal sun 
lieave hie brood shoulder o’er the edge of the 
world, 

Out-facing Lucifer, and then had hurl'd 
My spear aloft, as signal for the chase — 

I. wlio, for very sport of heart, would race 
With my own steed from Araby ; pluck down 
A vulture from his towery perching ; frown 
A lion into growling, loth retire — 

To lose, at once, all my toil-breeding fire, 

And sink thus low ! ‘ but 1 will ease my breast 
Of secret grief, here in this bowery nest. « 

** This river does not see the naked sky, 

Till it begins to progress silvcrly * 

Around the western border of the wood, 

Whence, from a certain spot, its winding flood 
Seems at the distance like a crescent moon t 
And in that nook, the very pride of June,^ 

Had 1 been used to pass my weary eves ; 

The rather for the sun unwilling leaves 
So dear a picture of his sovereign power. 

And I could witness his most kingly hour, 

When he doth tighten up the golden reins. 

And pac^s leisurely down amber plains 
His snorting four. Now, when hie chariot last 
Its beams against the sodiae-lion east. 

There blossom'd suddenly a magic bed 
Of soex^ dtttany, and poppies xedf 



ENDYMION. 


[John Kmts. 


From 1780 to 1866.] 

At which I wonder'd greatly, knowing well And they were simply gordian'd up and braided, 

That bnt one night wrought this flowery leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 

spell ; Her pearl round ears, white neck, and orbed 

And, sitting down close by, began to muse brow : 


What it might mean. Perhaps, thought I, 
Morpheus, 

In passing here, his owlet pinions shook ; 

Or, it may be, ere matron Night uptook 
Her ebon urn, young Mercury, by stealth, 

Had dipp'd his rod in it : such garland wealth 
Came not by common growth. Thus on I 
thought, 

Until my head was dizzy and distraught. 
Moreover, through the dancing i>oppies stole 
A breeze most noftly lul^ng to my soul. 

And shaping visions all about my sight 
Of colours, wings, and bursts of spangly light ; 
The which became more strange, an<i strange, 
and dim, 

And then were gulf’d in a tumultuous swim : 
And then 1 fell asleep. Ah, can 1 UOl 
The eiichantmoni that afterwards bofel P 
Yet it was but a dream : yet sindi a dream 
That never tongue, although it overtoom 
With mellow utterance, like a cavern spring, 

! Could flgurc otit and to conception bring 
I All I behehl and felt. Mothought I lay 
j Watching the zenith, whore the Milky Way 
Among the stars in virgin splendour pours ; 
j An<l travelling my eye, until the doors 
C® heaven appeared to open for my flight, 

I I became loth and fearful to alight 
j From^such high soaring by a downward glance : 

So kept mo stedfast in that airy trance, 

I Spreading imaginary pinions wide. 

When, presently, the stars began to glide, 

And faint awajs before my eager view : 

At which I sigh'd that 1 could not pursue, 

And dropp’d my vision to the horizon's verge ; 
And lo ! from opening clouds, I sow emerge 
The loveliest moon, that ever silver'd o'er 
A shell for Neptune's goblet ; she did soar 
So passionately bright, my dazzled soul, 
Commingling with her argent spheres, did roll 
Through clear and cloudy, oven when she won# 
At last into a dark and vapoury tent — 
Whereat, mothought, the lidless-eyed train 
Of planets all wore in the blue again. 

To commune with tho^ orbs, onoe more I 
• raised 

My sight right upward : bat it was quite dazed 
By a bright something, sailing down apace, 
Making me quickly veil my eyes and face : 
Again 1 look’d, and, O ye deities. 

Who from Olympus watch our destinies ! 
Whence that completed form of all com- 
pleteness P 

Whence came that high perfection of all 
sweetness ? 

Speak, stubborn earth,' and tell me where, O 
where. 

Hast thop a symbol of her golden haif ? 

Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western snn ; 
Not — thy soft hand, fair sister ! let me shun 
Such follying before thee-— yet she Had, 
.Indeed, locks bright enough to make me mad t 


j The which were blended in, I know not how, 

• With such a paradise of lips and eyes, 

I Blush-tinted cheeks, half smiles, And faintest 
! sighs, 

That, when 1 think thereon, my spirit cHnga 
And plays about its fancy, till the stings 
Of human neighbourhood envenom all. 

U!ito what awful pov/or shall I coll P 
To what high fane P — Ah I see her hovering 
feet, 

More bluoly vcin'd, more soft, more whitely 

SWOttt 

Than those of sca-bom Vonns, when she rose 
From out her cradle sliell. The wind out-blows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion ; 

'Tis blno, and over-spangled, with a million 
Of little eyes, as though thou wort to shed. 
Over the darkest, lushest bine-bell bed. 
Handfuls of daisies.” — “ Kndymion, how 
strange ! 

Dream within dream I ” — “ She took an airy 
range. 

And then, towards mo, like a very maid. 

Came blushing, waning, willing, and afraid. 
And press'd me by tho hand : Ah 1 'twas too 
much ; 

Mothought I fainted at tho obarmM touch, 
Yet hold my recollection, even as one 
Who dives throe fathoms whore tho watora nm 
Ourgling in beds of coral : for anon 
1 felt upmounted in that region 
Where falling stars dart thnir artillery forth^ 
And eagles struggle with the bufloting north 
That balances the heavy meteor-stone p— 

Felt too, I was not fearful, nor alone. 

But lapp'd and lull'd along tho dangerons sky. 
Soon, as it seem’d, we left oar journeying high. 
And straightway into frightful eddies swoop'd ; 
Such as aye muster where grey time 
scoop'd 

Hugo dons and eavorzis in a mountain's side i 
There hollow sounds aroused mo, and I sigh'd— 
To faint once more by looking on my bliss— 

I was distracted ; m^ly did I kiss 
The wooing arms which held me, and did give 
My eyes at once to death ; but 'twas to live. 
To take in draughts of life from the gold fount 
Of kind and passionate looks ; to count, and 
count 

The moments, by some greedy help that 
seem'd 

A second self, that each might be redeem'd 
And plunder'd of its load of blessedness. 

Ah, desperate mortal ! 1 even dared to preM 
Her very cheek against my crowndd lip. 

And, at that moment, felt my body dip 
Into a warmer air x a moment more 
Our feet were soft in flowers. There was store 
) jQt newes^oys upon that alp. Sometimes 
j A scent of violets, and blossoming hmee, 

I Loiter’d around ns ; then of honey-cells, 

I Made deluftte from all white-flower bells 
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THE EVE OF ST, AGNES. 


[Seventh Feaiod.~ 


And onoe, above the edges of our nest. 

An arch face peep’d,— an Oread as I guess’d. 

** Why did I dream that sleep o’er-power’d 
me 

In midst of all this heaven ? Why not see, 

Far oft. the shadows of his pinions dark. 

And stare them from me P But no, like a spark 
That needs must die, although its little beam 
Beflects upon a diamond, my sweet drelun 
Fell into nothing — into stupid sleep. 

And BO it was, until a gentle creep, 

A careful moving caught my waking ears, 

And up I started ; Ah \ my sighs, my tears, 

My clenched hands ; — for lo ! the poppies hung 
Dow-dabbled on their stalks, the ousel sung 
A heavy ditty, and the sullen day 
Had chidden herald Hesperus away. 

With leaden looks r the solitary breeze 
Bluster’d, and slept, and its wild self did tease 
With wayward melancholy ; and I thought, 
Mark me, Poona ! that sometimes it brought 
Faint faro-thoe-wells, and sigh-shrilled 
adieus !— 

Away 1 wander’d — all the pleasant hues I 

Of heaven and earth had faded : deepest shades 
Were deeiiest dungeons: heaths and sunny 
glades 

Wore full of pestilent light ; our taintless rills 
Seem’d sooty, and o'ersproad with npturn’d 
gills 

Of dying fish ; the vermeil rose had blown 
lo frightful scarlet, and its thorns outgrown 
Like spiked aloe. If an innuceut bird 
Before my heedless footsteps stirr'd, and 
stirFd 

In little journeys, 1 behold in it 
A disguised demon, missioned to knit 
My soul with under darkness ; to entice 
My stumblings down some monstrous 
precipice : 

Therefore I eager follow'd, and did curse 
The disappointment. Time, that aged nurse. 
Book'd me to patience. Now, thank gentle 
’ heaven \ 

These things, with all their comfortiugs, are 
given 

To my down-sunken hours, and with thee, 
Sweet sister, help to stem the ebbing sea 
Of weary life." 

John Keais.^Bom 1795, Died 1S20. 


1820 .— THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 


St. Agnes* Eve— Ah, bitter ohill it was ! 
The owl, for ail his featliers, was a-cold i 
The hare limp'd trembling Guough the 
frozen grass, , 

And silent was the flodr in wodlSy fold : 
Numb were the Beadsman's fingers while 
hft told ^ ^ 


His rosary, and while hia frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censor old, 
Seem’d taking flight for heaven without a 
death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his 
Iirayer he saith. 


His prayer he ^aitli, this patient, holy man ; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his 
knees. 

And back rotnmoth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees ; 

The sculptured dead, on each side scorn to 
freeze, ' 

Emprison'd in black, purgatorial rails : 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
Ho passoth by ; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and 
mails. 

III. 

Northward he tumeth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden 
tongue , 

Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor ; 
But no — already had his death-bell rung ; 
The joys of all hta life wore said and snug ; 
His was harsh penance on 8 t. Agues* Eve : 
Another way ho went, and soon anfong 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s ropriovd, 
And all night kept awake, for sinner’s sake to 
grieve. ^ 

IV. 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude 
soft ; 

And so it chanced, for many a door was 
wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, np aloft. 
The siJveV, snarling trunipots 'gau to chide : 
The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Wore glowing to receive a thousand guests : 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Stared, where upon their lieads the cornice 
rests. 

With hair blown back, and wings put oross- 
wise on their breasts. 


At length burst ixf the argent revelry, . 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array. 
Numerous as shadows haunting faii^ 

The brain, new staff’d, in youtli, with 
triumphs gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away. 
And turn, sonl-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
'Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry 
day, 

On love, and wing’d St. Agnes* saintly care. 
As she had heard dd damee full many tunes 
declare. i 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight. 
And Bolt odorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night. 
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I 

t If ceromoniea due they did aright ; 

! As, BUpperleaa to bed they must retire, 

And couoh supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
i Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
i 'desire. 

i VII. 

I Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline; 

I Tlio music, yearning like a God in pain, 

I She scarcely heard ; her maiden eyes divine, 

j Fix'd on the floor, saw many a sweeping 

I train 

I Pass by-^sho heeded not at all : in vain 
4 Camo many a tiptoe, qpiorous cavalier, 
i And back retired; not cool'd by high 
disdain. 

But she saw not : her heart was otherwhere ; 
She sigh'd for Agnes* dreams, the sweetest of 
' the 3 ’ear. 

I VIII. 

She danced along with vague, regardless 
eyes. 

Anxious lier lips, her breathing quick and 
short : 

The hallow’d hour was near at hand ; she 
sighs 

Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
I Of v^iisporors in anger, or in sjiort ; 

I * ’Mid lo<}kH of love, dotlanco, hate, and scorn. 
Hoodwink'd with faery fancy ; all amort, 

I Save to St. Agues and her lambs unshorn, 
And hU the bliss to bo before to-morrow morn. 


I So, purposing each moment to retire, 
j She linger'd still. Meantime, across the 
\ moors, 

I Had conic young Porphyro, with heart on 
I fire 

I For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
i Buttress'd from moonlight, stands ho and 
I implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

{ That ho might gaze and worship, all unseen ; 
I Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — ^in sooth 
I such things have boon. 


He ventures in : let no buzz’d whisper tell : 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s feverous 
citadel ; 

For him, those chambers hM barbarian 
hordes, 

Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very doge would execrations howl 
Against his lineage : not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul. 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in 
dbol. 

1 

Ah, happy chance ! the aged orAtnze oame, 
ShulBiing along with ivory-headed wand; 


To where he stood, hid from the torch’s 
flame, 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland : 
He startled her ; but soon she knew his face. 
And grasp'd his Augers in her palsied hand. 
Saying, ** Mercy, Porphyro ! hie thee from 
this place ; 

They are all here to-night, the whole blood- 
thirsty race ! 

XII. 

Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish 
Hildebrand ; 

He had a fo'^or late, and in the fit 
Ho ourK<5(l tlioo and thine, both house and 
lan<l : 

Then there's that old Lord Maurice, not a 
whit 

More tamo for his grey liairs — Alas me! 
flit! 

Flit like a ghost away.”—** Ah, Gossip dear, 
Wo'ro safe enough ; hero, in this arm-chair 
sit, 

And tell mo how Good Saints ! not 
hero, not hero ; 

Follow ino, child, or cl.ie those stones will bo 
Ihy bier.” 

xiir. 

He follow’d ihrougli a lowly archdd way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume ; 
And as she mutter'd Woll-a— wcfll-a-day !” 
lie found him in a littlo moonlight room, 
Palo, latticeil, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

** Now tell mo whore is MatJolinc,” said he, 
** O toll mo, Angola, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
When they St. Agues’ wool aro weaving 
piously.” 

XIV. 

“ Rt. Agnes ! Ah ! it is St. Agnes’ Eve— • 
Yet mou will murder ui>on holy days: 

Thou must hold water in witch's sieve. 
And bo liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — Sit. Agnes’ Eve ! 
God’s help ! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night : good angels her deceive ! 
But let mo laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to 
grieve.” 

XV. 

Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
Whilo Porphyro apon her face doth look, 
like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-bcok. 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grow brilliant, when she 
told 

His lady’s purpose; and he soexoe could 
• b^k 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments 
cold, 

And Modtline ade^p in lap ol*legenda <dd. 
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XVI. 

Sndden a thought came liko a full-blown 
rose, 

Fluahing his brow, and in his pain^ heart 
Made purple riot ; then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame etart : 
** A cruel man and impious thou art : 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep and 
dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thM. Go, go ! I 
deem 

Thou oanst not surely be the same that thou 
didst seem.*’ 

XVII. 

“ I will ilot harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
Quoth Porphyro : O may 1 ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last 
prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face : 
Good Angela, believe me by these tears ; 

Or 1 wUl, even in a moment’s space. 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemon’s ears. 
And beard them, though they bo more foug’d 
than wolves and boars ! ” 

xvm. 

“ Ah ! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard 
thing, 

Whoso passing-bell may ere the midnight 
toll; 

Whoso prayers for thee, each mom and 
evening. 

Were never miss’d.” Thus plaining, doth 
she bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro ; 
So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing. 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he sliall wish, betide her weal or 
woe. 

XIX. 

Which was to lead him, in close secrecy. 
Even to Madeline's chamber, and thoir hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her b^uty unespied. 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride,. 
While legion’d fairies paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment hold her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met. 
Since Merlin paid bis Demon all the monstroug 
debt. 

XX. 

**It shall be as thou wishest,” said the 
Dame : 

**A11 oates and dainties shall be stored 
there 

Quickly on this feast-night : by the tambour 
frame ^ < 

Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to 
spare, 

For I am slow and feeble, and Anree dare 


On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait hero, my child, with patience kneel in 
prayer 

The while ; Ah ! thou must needs the lady 
wed. 

Or may 1 never leave my grave among the 
dead.'* 

XXI. 

So saying, she* hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d ; 

The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his 
car 

To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last. 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain * 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d and • 
chaste ; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 

His poor guide harried back with agues in her 
brain. 

XXII. 

Her faltering hand upon the balustrade. 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Bose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware : 

With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 

She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare. 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that, bod ; 

She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove 
fray’d and fled. 

XXIII. , 

Out wont the taper as she hurried in ; 

Its little smoko, in pallid moonshine, died : 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide : 

No utter’d syllable, or, woe betide ! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should 
swell 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in 
her doll. 

XXIV. 

A casement high and triple-aroh’d there was, 

All garlanded with oarven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunohes of knot- 
grass. 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d 
wings ; 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand he- 
raldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazozyngs, 

A shielded soutoheon blush'd with bloM of 
queens and kings. 

XXV. 

Full on this oaseihent riione the wintry 
moon, * - 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair 
breast, 

As dowfi %h» knelt for heaven’s graoe and 
boen; 


t 
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Boae-blooia fell oa her hands, together 
prest. 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save ‘wings, for heaven r-— Porphyro grew 

faint; 

She knelt, so pore a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 
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Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd; 

With jollies soother than the creamy curd, 
And Ittoont syzops, tinot with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fes ; and spiced dointieSi every one. 
From silken Samaroand to oediu*d Lebanon. 

xxxz. 


XXYL 

Anon his heart revives ; her vespers done, 

Of all its wreatbdd pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant bpdice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in seaweed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed. 

Bat dares not look behind, or all the charm 
is fled. 

xxvil. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nost, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplox’d she lay. 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 
day ; 

Blissfiully havon’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims 
pray; 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As thdugh a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 

xxvni. 

Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listen'd to her breathing, if it chonoed 
'Po wake into a slumberons tenderness ; 
Which when he heard, that minute did ho 
bless, 

And breathed himself : then from the closet 
crept, I 

Noiseless os fear in a wild wilderness. 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, slept, 
And ’tween the curtaius peep’d, where, lo ! — 
how fast she slept. 

XXIX* 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table^nd, half anguish'd, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet 
O for some drowsy Morphean amalet ! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive oluion, 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet. 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone : — 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone. 

^ XXX. 

And htUl she slept an azure-lidded sleep. 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender'd. 
While he from forth the closet brought a 
heap 


These delioatea he heap’d with glowing 
hand 

On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver : sumptuous they stand • 
In the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light.—* 
“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thino eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake. 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache.” 

XXXII. 

Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sauk in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtaius : — ’twos a midnight 
charm 

Impossible to melt as ic^d stream : 

The lustrous solvers in the moonlight 
gleam ; 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies : 

It seem’d ho never, never, could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes ; 

So mused awhile, entoil’d in woofdd phan- 
tasies. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous,— and, in chords that tendorest 
be, 

He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute. 
In Provenoe called “La belle dame sans 
mercy.” 

Clo-o to her ear touching the melody 
Wherewith disturb'd, she utter'd a soft 
moan : 

Ho ceased — she panted quick — ^and sud- 
denly 

Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone : 

Upon his knees ho sank, pale as smooth- 
sculptured stone. 

XXXIV. 

Her eyes wore open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 
There was a painful change, that nigh 
expell’d * 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 
At which fair Madeline began to weep. 

And moan forth witless words with many a 
sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would 
keep, 

, Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous 
eye,® 

Fearing to move or speak, she look'd so 
dretteingly. 
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XXXV. 

•‘Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Mode tuneable with every sweetest vow ; 
And those sad eyes wore spiritual and clear: 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, 
and drear ! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings 
dear! 

Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 

For if thou diest, my Love, 1 know not where 
to go.’* 

XXXVI. 

Beyond a mortal man impaRsi(jti’d far 
At these voluptuous accents, ho arose. 
Ethereal, (lush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen ’raid the sapphire heaven’s deep 
repose ; 

Into her dream ho molted, as the rose 
Bleiideth its odour with the violet, — 
Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind 
blows, 

Like Love’s alarum, patt’ring the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes’ moon 
hath sot. 

XXXVII. 

’Tie dark : quick pattoreth the flaw-blown 
sleet : 

“This is no dream, my bride, my Made- 
line !” 

’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and 
boat : 

“ No dream, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ! 
Porphyro will leave mo hero to fade and 
pint). — 

Cruel ! what traitor could thco hither 
bring P 

T curse not, for my heart is lost in thino. 
Though thou forsakost a doceivt'fd thing;-'- 
A dovo forlorn and lost with sick unpruudil 
wing.” 

XXXYIII. 

“ My Madeline ! sweet dreamer ! lovely 
bride ! 

Say, may I be for eye thy vassal blest ? 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and 
vermeil dyed ? 

Ah, silver shrine, hero will T take my rest. 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famish’d pilgrim. — saved by niinmle. 
Though I have ■ found, 1 will not rob thy 
nest 

Saving of thy sweet self ; if thou think’st 
well 

To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 
XXXIX. 

“ Hark ! ’tis an elfin-storm from f.aory lani\. 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon fude^ : 
Arise — arise 1 the morning is at hand ; — 
The bhvited wassailers will nevoi heed : — 


Let ns away, my love, with happy speed v 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see,— • 
Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead : 
Awake ! arise ! my love, and fearless be, 

For o’er the southern moors 1 have a homo 
for thee.” 

XL. 

She hnrriod at his words, beset with fears, 

For there were sle'oping dragons all around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready 
spears— 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 
found. 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A ohaiu-droop’d lalhp was flickering by each 

door ; \ 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and ■ 
hound, 

Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar ; ; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty 
floor. * 

XLI. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide 
hall ! 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
Whore lay tho Porter, in uneasy sprawl. 

With a huge empty flagon by bis side : 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook 
his hide, * 

But his sagacious oyo an inmate owns : 

By one, and one, tho bolts full easy slide : — 
Tho chains lie silent on the footworn stones ; 
The key turns, and tho door upon its hinges 
groans. 

Xtill. 

And they arc gone : ay, ages long ago 
Those lovers fled away into tho storm. 

That night tliu Baron dreamt of many a woo, 
And all his w-arrior-guosts, with shade and 
form 

Of witch, and demon, and largo colflii-worm, 
'Wore long bo nightmared. Angela the eld, 
Died palsy-twitch’d with meagre face 
deform ; 

Tho Beadsman, after thonsand aves told, 

For aye nnsought-for slept among his ashes 
cold. 

John KcatsA,-‘Bor}i 1795, Died 1820. 
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Woman ! when I behold thee flippant, vain, 

Inconstant, childish, proud, and full of fan- 
cies; 

Without that modest softening tbatenh Ances 
The downcast eye, repentant of the pam 
That its mild light oreatos to heal again ; 

E’en then, elate, my spirit leaps and 
prances, ^ 

E’en then my soul with exultation^ danc^ 
For that to love, so long, I’ve dormant lain : 
But when I see thee meek, and kind, and 
tended 

Heaven^ how desperately do 1 adore 
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Thy wiimiiig gntoes ; —to be thy defender 
1 hotly barn — ^to. be a Oalidore — 

A yery ^d Cross Knight — stoat Loander— 
Might I bo loved by thee like these of yore. 

Light /oet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair ; 
Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and creamy 
breast ; 

Are things on which the dazzled senses 
rest 

Till the fond, fixed eyes, forgot they stare. 
From saoh hue pictures, Heavens ! I cannot 
dare 

To turn my admiration^ though unposscss'd 
They bo of what is worthy, — though not 
drest, 

In lovely modes^, and virtues rare- 
Yet these I leave as thoughtlens as a lark ; 
These lures I straight forget, — e’en ere I 
dine, 

Or thrice my palate moisten ; but when I 
mark 

Such charms with mild intclligoncos shine, 
3My ear is open like a greedy shark, 

'J’o catch the tunings of a voice divine. 

Ah ! who can^e’er forget so fair a being ? 

Who can forgot hor half-retiring sweets ? 
JiJod 1* she is like a milk-white lamb that 
bleats 

For man^s protection. Surely the All-sooing, 
Wiio ioys to SCO us with Ids gifts agreeing, 

Will never give him pinions, who intreats 
Such inuooenco to ruin, — who vilely cheats 
A dove-like bosom. In truth there is no free- 
ing 

One’s thoughts from such a beauty j when 1 
hear 

A lay ilm-t onro I saw hor hand awake, 

Her form seems floating palpable, and near : 

Had I o’er soon her from an arbour take 
A dewy flower, oft would that hand appear, 
And o’er my eyes the trembling moisture 
shako. %■ 

John Keats . — Horn 1795, Died 1820. 
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XL 

O for a draught of vintage, that bath been 
Cool'd a long ago in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 

Danoo, and Provencal song, and eundbumt 
mirth ! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Fall of the true, the blushful Hippoorene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim, 

And purple-stained mouth ; 

That I might drink, and leave the world un- 
seen, 

And with thoo fade away into the forest 
dim : 

III, 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the loaves host novel* 
known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, wlioro men sit and hear each other 
groan ; 

AVhero palsy shakes a few, sail, last grey 
hair.s, 

Whore youth grows pale, and spoctro-thin, 
ami dies ; 

Wiiero but to think is to bo full of sor- 
row 

And leadon-oyed despairs ; 

Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous ; 

o.vea, I 

Or new liovo pine at them beyond to- ’ 
morrow. j 

IV, I 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to tlM>e, I 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, | 

But on tlie viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and re- | 

tards : ! 

Already with thee ! tender is the night, 

AikI haply the Oiicon-Moon is on her 
tlirouo, 

ClustcrM around by all her starry Fays ; 

But hero there is no light, 

Save wh:ii from heaven is with the breezes 
blown 

Through verflurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 


I. 


V. 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had 
drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had 
sunk : 

*Ti8 not through envy of thy happy lot. 

But being too happy in thy happiness,—^ 
ThaS thou, light-winged Dryad of the 
trees, 

In some melodious plot ^ 

Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in fnU-thrented ease. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the 
boughs. 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglan- 
tine; 

Fast-fading violets cover'd up in leaves ; 

* ^nd mid-May's eldest child, 

The coming mnsk-rose, fnll of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on sonuner 
evft. 
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VI. 

Darkling I liaton ; and for many a time 
T hare been half in lore with easeful Death, 
Call'd him soft names in many a musdd 
rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath ; 

Now more than erer seems it rioh to die, 

To oease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring foi-th thy aoul 
abroad 

In snob an ecstasy ! 

Still wouidst thou sing, and T bare ears in 
vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

VII. 

Tliou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice 1 hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and down : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ituth, wlien sick 
for home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the 
foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

VIII. 

Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self I 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu I adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side ; and now 'tin buried deep 
In the next valley-glades ; 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream P 

Fled is that music : — do 1 wake or sleep ? 
John KeaU^Iiom 1795, Died 1820. 


1823.— ODE ON A GBECIAN URN. 

1. 

Thou still unravish'd bride of quietness ! 

Thou foater-ehild of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy 
shape 

Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempo or tlya dales of Aroady P 
What men or gods are these P What maidens 
loath P 

What mad pursuit P What struggle to escape P 
What pipes and timbrels P What wild 
ecstasy P 

n. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter f therefore, ye soft pi(es, play 
on; 

Not to the sensual ear, bnt, mcfre ei^^ear'd. 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 


Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not 
' leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not 
grieve ; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not 
thy bliss. 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

111 . 

Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor over bid the Spring adiou; 
And, happy melodist, ^unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new ; 

More happy love ; more happy, happy love ! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy'd, 

For ever panting and for ever young ; 

All breathing human paesion far above, 

That leaves a heart high sorrowful and 
cloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue. 

IV. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice P 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Load'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 
And all her silken flanks with gaLlands 
drest ? * 

What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful oit^el. 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, oan e’er return. 

V. 

O Attio shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 
With forest branohes and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form ! dost^ tease ua out of 
thought 

As doth eternity : .Cold Pastoral I 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, c- 

** Beauty is truth, truth beauty," — that is all 
Te know on earth, and all ye' need to 
know. 

John Keata, — Bom 1795, Died 1820 


1S24.— SONNET. 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

'Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of herven,— to breathe a 
prayer 

Full in tho smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s 
contend 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy i^aas, and re ad a a Abonair 
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And gentle tale of lore and languishment P 
Betnrning home at eyening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel,— ^an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet's bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 
£*en like' the passage of an angel's tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 

John JCeats . — Born 1795, Died 1820. 


1825.— LA BELLE DAME SANS MEBC!. 

A BALXiAJ). 

I. 

O what can ail* thee, knight-at-arms, 

Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has wither'd from the lake. 

And no birds sing. 

II. 

0 what con ail thee, knight-at-arms. 

So haggard and so woe- begone P 

The sqairrel's granary is full, 

And the harvest's done. 

III . 

1 see IS lily on thy brow 

• With angnish moist and fever dew, 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 

IV. 

I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful — a faery's child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes wore wild. 

V. 

I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She look'd at mo as she did love, 

And made sweet moon. 


VI. 

I set her on ray pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long. 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

VII. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew. 

And sure in language strange she said— 

I love thee true.” 

VIII. 

She took mo to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept, and sigh'd full sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

IX. 

And there she lulled mo asleep, 

And there 1 dream'd— Ah ! woe betide 
The latest dream I ever droam'd 
On the cold lull s side. 

X. 

1 saw pale kings and princes too, 

Palo warriors, death-pale were they all « 
They cried — ** La' Belle Dame sans Meroi 
Hath thee in thrall ! ” 

XI. 

I saw their starved lips in the gloom, 

With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found mo here, 

On the cold hill’s side. 


And this is why I sojourn hero, 

Alone and palely loitering. 

Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake. 
And no birds sing. 

John Keats. — Bom 1795, Died 1820. 
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1826,— FROM “ LILLIPXJT LEVEE.” 

• • 

. They seized the keys, they patrolled the street, 

They drove the policeman off his beat, 

They built barricades, they stationed sen- 
tries — 

You must give the word, when you come to 
the entries ! 

They dressed themselves in the Riflemen’s 
clothes. 

They had pea-shooters, they had arrows and 
bows, 

So as to put resistance down — 

Order reigns in Lilliput-tuwn ! 

Tlmy mi&le the baker bake hot rolls, 

They made the wharfinger seiid in coals, 

They made the butcher kill tlio calf. 

They rjpt the telegraph-wires in half. 

They went to the chemist’s, and v/ilh their 
feet 

They kicked the physic all down the street ; 
They wont to tho school-room and tore the 
books, 

They munched tho puffs at the pastrycook’s. 

They sucked tlie jam, they lost tho spoons, 
They sent up several fire-balloons, 

They let off crackers, they burnt a guy, 

They piled a bonfire over so high. 

They offered a prize for the laziest boy. 

And one for the most A^bJagnificent toy ; 

They split or burnt the canes ofi:-haud, 

Tb%y made new laws in Lilliput-land. 

Never do to-day wJiat you can 

Put off till to-rnorrou}, one of them ran ; 

Late to bed and late to rise. 

Was another law which they did devisol 

They passed a law to have always plenty 
Of beautiful things; we shall mention twenty: 
A magic lantern for all to see. 

Babbits to keep, and a Christmas-tree. 

A^boat, arouse that went on wheels, 
j An organ to grind, land sherry at mealS, 
Dmma and wheelbarrows, Boman candles, 

! Whips with whistleB let into tho baddies, 


A real live giant, a roc to fly, 

A goat to tease, a copper to sky, 

A garret of apples, a box of paints, 

A saw and a hammer and no complaints. 

Nail up tho door, slide down tho stairs, 

Saw off tho legs of tho parlour-chairs— 

I’hat was the way in Lilliput-land, 

The children having tho upper hand. 

They made tho Old Folks come to school, ^ 
All in pinafores,- -that wiih the rule,— 

Saying Krurr^denicr-dhier-duHS, 

Ka tiler- ah edcr- u'hilcr-ir ass j 

They made them learn all sorts of things 
That nobody liked. They had oatocluHiugs ; 
They kept thoiii in, they sent them down 
In class, in school, in Lilliput-towii. 

O but. they gave them tit-for-tat ! 

Thick brcad-and-bultor, and all that ; 

Stick -jaw pudding that tires your chin 
With the marmalade spread over ho thin ! 

They governed tho clock in Lilliput-land, 
Thoy altered the hour or the minnic-haud, 
They made the day fast, they mode tlio day 
slow, 

Just as thoy wished the time to go. 

f 

They never w^'iiied for king or for cat ; 

They never wiped their hhocs on the ina 
Their joy was great ; their joy was greater ; 
They rode in the baby's i^orambulator ! 

There was a Levee in Lilliput-town, 

At Pinafore Palace. Smith and J>rown, 

Jones and Robinson hod to attend— 

All to whom they cards did send. 

Every one rode in a cab to the door ; 

Every one came in a pinuffiro ; 

Lady and gentleman, r:it-tat-tat, 

Loud knock, prond knock, opera hat ! 

Tho place was covered with silver and gold. 
The place was as full as it ever could hold * 
The ladies kissed her Majesty’s hand ; 

Shch was liie custom in Llliput-land. 

W. B. Bondi. 
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1827.— BABY. 

O whon did Baby oome ? 

Whon half the world was damb, 

Babe was dreeaed in white* 

In the black, dead night. 

O Baby came from where f 
That place is very fair ; 

The middle of the skies, 

The heart of Paradise. 

O who sent Baby here P 
It was an angel dear, 

A spirit of purple flame ; 

Lore is that angers name. 

O who was Baby’s shield 
Down from the heavenly field 
Along the pathway dim P 
— One of the cherubim ; 

His sword he took with him. 

His golden head he bowed 
To cleave the hindering cloud : 

A seraph shone behind 
Singing through the wind. 

Sin^ng and shining thus, 

They brought the gift to us. 

And in the dead of night. 

The child was wrapt in white. 

O God, — who art the Lord 
Of the cherub with the sword, 

And the seraph with the lamp,— - 
Lot both of them encamp 

Beside the hushing tent 
Of the creature that is sent 
From the middle of Thy sky, — 

To guard, to beautify ; 

To make the inaudible breath 
More terrible than Death, 

And light the unconscious face 
As from a heavenly place 
With the wonder of Thy ways ! 

Oh, why are yonr beaatifiil eyes so red, 

Fair Lady P 

They have taken my baby out of my bed. 

My baby! 

Speak sooth, your babe has gone up to God, 

Fair Lady. 

His little feet, little feet were not shod, 

My Baby. 

Bat the road that leads to the heavenly town 
Is all over olonds as soft as down. 

Fair Lady. 

The way of the clouds is long and dim, 

I would I were there to carry him, 

My Baby., 

He will be holpen by ohembs bright, 

A fair new star for a lamp they I’ght, 

Sweet Lady ! 


The way to the heavenly town is long, 

I would I could sing him a cradle song. 

My Baby« 

Our Lord stands voting at heaven’s door, 
And Mary Mother runs on before. 

Sweet Lady. 

0 he will feel strange in the heavenly street. 

My Baby. 

But the happy Innocents he will meet. 

Fair Lady. 

For the comely food he will cry, and gays, 

My Baby. 

They make him a feast in the heavenly place,. 
Onr Lord will be there to speak the grace, 
And Mary Mother, with godly gays, 

Fair Lady. 

The heavenly town will grow so dear. 

He will forgot his mother here. 

My Baby. 

He shall think of his mother in all the cheer, 
He shall not forgot in a thousand year, 

Fair Lady. 

W. B. Rands, 


1828.— THE SECRET WAY. 

n 

(From ** The Lost Tales or Miletus.’^') 

In haste he sent to gather fresh recruits 
Among the fieroest tribes his fathers niled, 
They whom a woman led 

When to her feet they tossed the head of 
Cyrus. 

And the tribes answered — ** Let the Scythian 
King 

Return repentant to old Scythian ways, 

And laugh with us at foes. 

Wains know no sieges — Freedom moves 
her cities.” 

Soon came the Victor with his Persian guard?, 
And all the rallied vengeance of his Medea ; 
One night, sprang up dread camps 
With lurid watch-lights oiroling doomtSd 
ramparts, t 

As hunters round the wild beasts in their lair 
Marked for the javelin, wind a belt of fire. 
Omartes scanned his walls 

And said, ** Ten years Troy baffled Ago* 
memnon.” 

Yet pile np walls, out-topping Babylon, 
Manned foot by foot with sleepless sentinels. 
And to and fro will pass, 

Free as the air tlm’ keyholes. Love and 
Treason. ' 

Be elsewhere told the horrors of tllat siege, 
The desperate sally, slaughter, and repaid 
RepeVed in tom the foe, 

With Titan ladders scaling oloud-capt 
bulwarks, 
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Hurled back and buried under rocks heaved 

down 

Bj wrathful hands from scatheless battle- 
ments. 

With words of holy charm, 

Soothing despair and leaving resignation. 

Hild thro* the city moved Argiope, 

Pale with a sorrow too divine for fear ; 

And when, at mom and eve, 

She bowed her meek head to her father's 
blessing, 

Omartes felt as if the righteons gods 
Could doom no altars at whoso foot she 
j • prayed. • 

• Only, when all alone. 

Stole from her lips a murmur like com- 
plaint, 

Shaped in these words, ** Wert thou, then, but 
a dream ? 

Or shall 1 .see thee in the Happy Fields ? ** 
Now came with stony eye 

The livid vanquisher of cities, Famine ; 

And moved to pity now, the Persian sent 
Heralds with proffered peace on terms that 
seem 

Gentle to Asian kings, 

An^ unendurable to Europe's Freemen ; 

f from thy city will withdraw my hosts, 
And leave thy people to their chiefs and laws, 
Talung from all thy realm 

^ught save the river, which I make my 
border, 

** If but, in homage to my sovereign throne. 
Thou pay this petty tribute once a year ; 

Six grains of Scythian soil. 

One urn of water spared from Scythian 
fountains.’* 

And the Soyth answered — ** Let the Mede 
demand 

That which is mine to give, or gold or life ; 
The water and the soil 
Are, every grain and every drop, my 
country’s : 

** And no man hath a country where a King 
Pays tribute to another for his crown.” 

And at this stem reply. 

The Persian doomed to fire and sword the 
city. 

Lord Lytton, 


1829.— THE APPLE OF LIFE. 

(From ** CaaoKiGLSS and Cmaractebs.”) 

So she rose, and went forth thro* the city. 

And with her the , apple she bore 
In her bosom : and stood ’mid the multitude, 
waittng therewith in the door « 

Of the hall where the King, to give judgment, 
ascended at morning his throng : 

And, kneeling there, cried, “Lot the King 
live for ever ! Behold, I am oils 


“ Whom the vile of tbomsolvos count the 
vilest. But groat is tho grace of my 
lord. 

And now let my lord on his handmaid look 
down, and give oar to her word.” 
Thereat, in tbo witness of all, she drew forth, 
and, uplifting her head, 

Show'd the Ap])lc of lufe, which who tastes, 
tastes not death. “ And this apple,” she 
said, 

“Lost night was deliver'd to me, that thy 
servant should eat, and not die. 

But I said to tho soul of thy servant, 'Not so. 

For behold, what am I ? 

That tho King, in his glory and gladness, 
should cease from tho light of tbo sun. 
Whiles I, that am least of his slaivos, in my 
sliamo and abasement live on.' 

For not sweet is tho life of thy servant, unloss 
to tby servant my lord 

Stretch liis hand, and show favour ; for surely 
tho frown of a king is a sword. 

But tho smile of tho King is as honey that 
flows from the clefts of tho rock, 

And his graco is as dew that frr>m Horob 
doRcouds on tho heads of tho flook : 

In tho King is the heart of a host : tho King's 
strength is an army of men : 

And tho wrath of tho King is a Hop that 
roareth by night from liis den : 

But as grapes from tho vinos of En-Godi are 
favours that fall from his hands, 

And as cowers on the hill-tops of SShonir the 
throne of King »Solomon stands. 

And for tliis, it wore well that for over the 
King, who is many in one, 

Should sit, to bo soon thro’ all time, on a 
throne ’twixt the moon and tho sun I 
For how shall one lose wliat ho hath not P 
Who hatli, let him keep what bo hath. 
Wherefore I to tho King give this apple.” 

Then great was King 

Solomon’s wrath. 

And ho rose, rent his garment, and cried, 
“Woman, whence came this apple to 
thee ? ” 

Bat when ho was 'ware of the truth, then his 
heart was awaken’d. And he 
Knew at once that tho man who, erowhile, 
unawares coming to him, had brought 
That Apple of Life was, indeed, God’s good 
Angel of Death. And he thought 

“In mercy, I doubt not, when man’s eyes 
were open'd and made to see plain 
All' the wrong in himself, and tho wretched- 
ness, God sent to close them again 
For man’s sake, his last friend upon earth*— 
Death, the servant of God, who is just. 
I^et man’s spirit to Him whence it oometh 
return, and his dnst to the dost ! ” 

Then the ^pple of Life did King Solomon seal 
in an nm that was sign’d . 

With the seal of Oblivion : and summon’d the 
Spiritl that walk in the wind 
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Unfleen on the Bummita of xnoontainsy where 
never the oofflo jet flew ; 

And these ho commanded to bear far away, — 
out of roach, oat of view, 

Out of hope, out of memory,->^higher than 
Ararat bnildoth his throne, 

In the Urn of Oblivion the Apple of Life. 

But on green ja»par-atono 
Did the Kin^ write tho story tlicrcuf for in- 
struotion. And Enoch, the soer. 

Coming: afterward, searoh'd out the meaning. 
And he that hath oars, lot him hear. 

Robert Lytton (Given Meredith). 


1830.— EPILOGUE. 

(Prom “ Chronicles and Characters.*') 

Long of yore, on tlio mountain, the voice 
Of the meroiful Master was hoard 
To tho monrnora x^i'oolaiming ** liejoice *' : 

And, rejoioing, they weloomod his word : 

To the hand of the rich man ** Bestore,*’ 

To the heart of the poor man Be fod,*'^ 
And ** Be heal'd,” to the souls that were sore, 
And to all men ” Be brothers,” it said. 

Bat, sinoe Christ hath been noiVd to the tree, 
Ernits unripe have our hands gather'd of 
it: 

Noisy wofship of lip and of knee, 

Niggard love, not of love, but of profit. 

For tho poor is opprest as of old : 

And of all men is no man the brother : 

And the Chureikos but gather their gold, 
While tho nations destroy one another : 
Only, all of tlioso things are now done 
In another than Cflcsar's name : 

And all wrongs that are Christlesa go on 
Unashamed of all Christian shame : 

By tho white man despised is the black : 

And the strong hath his heel on the weak : 
By the burthen still gall'd is the book : 

And the goal is yet distant to seek : 

Tho*, to guide us, its shining is oft, 

Like a fire on midnight, disoern’d : 
When the hope of man’s heart leaps aloft 
From tho chain that his anguish hath 
spum'd ; 

As in Germany once : when a priest 

Was ohang^ into a man, for man’s sake ; 
And his word, as tho dawn fills the East, 
Fill’d the West, till a world was awidce ; 

In the letter a soul was created 

By tile breaking the seals of a book ; 

And man’s oonsoienoe in man reinstate, 

All oonsoienoeless sovereignties shook. 
Shook indeed, but not shatter’d ! For straight- 
way 

When indignant and bold in the kreach * 
Thought arose, and sped* on thro* the gate- 

I, 

Whence die bodkon’d to all and to each. 


They that loosed her lost heart : and, as 
onward 

She explored her companionless traok 
To the goal of her destiny — sunward. 

They wrung hands, and shriek’d to her, 
“ Como back ! ” 

So she pass’d from among them for ever. 

And hath left them where, still in tho dark, 
Blowing watchfiros Spent, they shall never 
Blow tho ashes thereof to a spark : 

Once in England : when Hampden’s high will, 
Eliot’s truth that was true to the death, 
Pym’s large speech, and the sword that hath 
still 

” Freedom,” graVbn by Law, on its sheath, 
Won for England what woe to the day 
When England forgets to revere, 

Or unheedfully oasts it away. 

Thro’ Futurity helmless to steer ! 

Once in Franco : when the storm of tho sound 
Of the spirits of men rushing free 
Shook tho shores of the nations around, 

As tho roar of a jubilant sea ; 

And the heart of tho feeble wax’d strong, 

For his friends were as one flesh and blood 
Tn tho casting away of time's wrong 
And the gathering up of earth's good ; 

But dull time goeth deafly slnco when 
Those rejoicings were mingled by tine 
With the moans of tho murders of men, * 
And the cursings of carnage and crime ; 

All is silent and sullen again : 

And again the old cankering forms ^ 
Beappear, as when after tho rain 

From the earth reappear tho earth-worms. 
O the infinite effort that seems 
But in infinite failure to finish ! 

Man’s belief in the good that ho dreams 
Alust each fact, he awakes to, diminish ? 
God forbid ! Whom thank thou for whatever 
Of evil remains — understood 
As good cause for oontinuod endeavour 
lu tho battle ’twixt Evil and Good. 

Hood not what may be gain’d or be lost 
In that battle. Whatever the odds. 

Fight it out, never counting the cost ; 

Man’s the dded is, tho consequence God’s. 

Robert f/ytton (Owen Meredith). 


1831.— THE OWL AND THE BELL. 

•• Bing^ Bim^ Bang, Borne ! ” 

Sang the Bell to himself in his house at home. 
Up in tke tower, away and unseen, 

In a twilight of ivy, oool and green ; 

With his Bing, Bim, Bcmg, Borne ! 

Singing bass to hinumlf in his house at home. 

c 

Said the Owl to himself, as he sat below 
On a wiiadow-ledge, like a ball' of sndw, 

“ Pest on that fel^w, sitting up there. 
Always oaQing the people to prayer! 

With his Bing, Bim, Bang, Botne ! 

Mighty bi^ in his house at home I 
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** 1 will move^*' said the Owl. ** Bui it suits 
mo well ; 

And one may got used to it, who can tell ? ’* 
So ho slept in the day with all his might, 

And rose and dapped out in the hush of night. 
When tiie Bell was asleep in his tower at 
homo, 

Dreaming over his Bing^ Bang^ Bomo I 

For the owl was bom so poor and genteel, 

Ho w'as forcoil from the first to pick and 
steal ; 

Ho scorned to work for honost bread — 

“ Better have never boon hatched ! ” he said. 
• So he slept all day ; for Im darod not roam 
> Till night had silenoed the Bing^ Bang, 
Borne ! 

When his six little darlings had chipped the 

Ho must steal the moro : *twaB a shame to beg. 
And they ate tho more that they did not sleep 
well : 

“ It's their gizzards,” said Ma ; said Pa, 
“ It’s the Bell ! 

For they quiver like leaves in a wind-blown 
tome. 

When the Boll bellows out his Bing, Bang, 
Borne ! ” 

Bui tha Bell began to ilirob with the fear 
Of bringing tho houso about his one ear ; 

And his people were patching all day long, 
And propping the wiUls to make them strong. 
So a fortnight ho sat, and felt like a momo, 
For he dared not shout his Bing, Bang, Borne! 

Said tho Owl to himsolf, and hissed as ho said, 
“ 1 do believe tho old fool is dead. 

Now — now, I vow, 1 shall novor pounco 
twice ; 

And stoaliug shall bo all sugar and spice. 

But I’ll see the corpse, ore he’s laid in tho 
loam, 

And shout in his car Bing, Bim, Bang, 
Borne /•— 

Hoo ! hoo ! ” ho cried, as ho entered tho 
steeple, 

** They’ve hanged him at last, the righteous 
people ! 

His swollen tongue lolle^ut of his head— 
Hbo ! hoo ! at last the old brute is dead. 
There let him hang, the shapeless gnome ! 
Choked, with his throat full of Bing, Bang, 
Borne r' 

So he danced about him, singing Too-wlioo ! 
And flapped the poor Bell, and said, “ Is that 
you P ^ 

Where is your voice with its wonderful tone, 
Banging poor owls, and making them groan ? 
A fig for yon now, in your great hall-dome ! 
Too-ickoo is better th&a Bing, Bcmg, Borne /” 

So bravd was the Owl, the downy and dapper. 
That he flew inside, Bnd sat on the clapper ; 
And be shouted Too^whoo! tlm echo 
awoke, 

like the sound of a ghostly blappAr-stroke ; 


“ Ah, ha ! ” quoth the Owl, ** I am quite at 
home — 

I will take your place with my Bang^ 

Tho Owl was uplifted with pride and self- 
wonder ; 

He hissed, and then called tho echo thnnder ; 

And he sat the monaroh of feathered fowl 

Till — Bang ! wont the Bell— and down wont 
the Owl, 

Like an avalanche of feathers and foam, 

Loosed by the booming Bing, B^mg, Boihc ! 

Ho sat where he fell, as if nonght was tho 
matter. 

Though one of his eyebrows was certainly 
flatter. 

Said the oldest Owlet, ” Pa, you were wrong ; 

He’s at it again with his vulgar song.” 

“ Be still,” said tho Owl ; “ you’ro guilty of 
pride : 

I brought bim to life by perching insido.” 

“ But why, my dear ? ” said his pillowy wife ; 

“ You know ho was always the plague of your 
life.” 

** I have given him a lesson of good for evil ; 

Perhaps the old mfiiun will now bo civil.” 

Tho Chvl looked righteous, and raised lus 
comb ; 

But tho Bell bawled on bis Bing, Bang, 
Borne ! 

George. Macdonahl. 


1832.— BEQUIESCAT IN PACE! 

O my heart, my heart is sick awishing and 
awaiting : 

Tho lad took up bis knapsack, ho wont, ho 
wont his way ; 

nd I looked on for his coming, os a prisoner 
through the grating 

Looks and longs and longs and wishes for 
its opening day. 

On tho wild purple mountains, all alone with 
no other, 

Tho strong terrible mountains, ho longed, 
ho long^ to be ; 

And he stooped to kiss his father, and ho 
stooped to kiss his mother, 

And till 1 said ” Adieu, sweet Sir,” he quite 
forgot me. 

He wrote of their white raiment, the ghostly 
capes that screen them, 

Of the storm winds that beat them, their 
thunder-rents and scars, 

And the jparadise of purple, and the golden 
slopes atween 

And fields, where' grow God's gentian bells, 
and flis croons ston. 
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Be wrote of frail gaazy douda, that drop on 
them like fleecoa, 

And make ^en their fir foresta, and feed 
their moesea hoar ; 

Or oome sailing up the vaileya, and get wrecked 
and go to pieces, 

Like sloops against their omel strength : then 
he wrote no more. 

O the ailenoe that came next, the patienop and 
long aching ! 

They never said so much as *'Ho was a dear 
loved son ; 

Not the father to the mother moaned, that 
dreary stillness breaking : 

** Ah ! wherefore did he leave ns so — ^this, 
our only one?" 

They sat within, as waiting, until the neigh- 
bours prayed them, 

At Cromer, by the sea-ooast, ’tworo peace 
and change to be ; 

And to Cromer, in their patience, or that 
urgency affrayed them. 

Or because the tidings tarried; they came, 
and took me. 

It was three months and over sinee the dear 
lad had started : 

On the green downs at Cromer I sat to sec 
the view $ 

On an open space of herbage, where the ling 
and fern had parted, 

Betwixt the tall white lighthouse towers, 
the old and the new. 

Bdow me lay the wide sea, the scarlet sun was 
stooping *, 

And he dyed the waste water, as with a 
scarlet dyo ; 

And he dyed the lighthouse towers; every bird 
with white wing swooping 
Took his colours, and the cliffs did, and the 
yawning sky. 

Over grass came that strange fiush, and over 
ling and heather, 

Over flocks of sheep and lambs, and over 
Cromer town ; 

And each filmy cloudlet crossing drifted like 
a soarlet feather 

Tom from the folded wings of clouds, while 
he settled down. 

'When I looked, I dared not sigh: — In the light 
of God*8 splendour. 

With His didly blue and gold, who am I ? 
what am 1 ? 

But that passion and outpouring seemed an 
awful sign and tender, 
liiko the blood of the il^eemor. shown on 
earth and sky. 

O for comfort, O the waste of a long doubt, 
and trouble ! 

On that sultry August eve trouble had made 
me meek ; 


I was tbred of my sorrow— O so faint, for it 
was double 

In the weight of its oppression, that I could 
not spei^ ! 

And a little comfort grew, while the dimmed 
eyes were feeding. 

And the dull oars with murmur of waters 
satisfied 

But a dream came slowly nigh me, all my 
thoughts and fancy leading 

Across the bounds of waking life to the 
other side. 

And I dreamt that I Jooked out, to the waste 
waters turning, 

And saw the flakes of scarlet from wave to 
wave tossed on ; 

And the scarlet mix with azure, where a heap 
of gold lay burning 

On the clear remote sea reaches ; for the 
sun was gone. 

Then I thought a far-off shout dropped across 
the still water — 

A question as 1 took it, for soon an answer 
came 

From the tall white ruined lighthouse : ** If it 
bo the old man's daughter 

That we wot of," ran the answer, what 
then — who's to blame ? " * 

I looked up at the lighthouse all roofless and 
storm-broken : ' 

A great white bird sat on it, with neck 
stretched out to sea ; 

Unto somewhat which was sailing in a skiff 
the bird had spoken, 

And a trembling seized my spirit, for they 
talked of me. 

I was the old man's daughter, the bird went 
on to name him ; 

" He loved to count the starlings as he sat 
in the sun ! 

Long ago he served with Nelson, and his story 
did not shame him : 

Ay, the old man was a good man — and his 
work was done." 

• 

The skiff was like a crescent, ghost of soxile 
moon departed. 

Frail, white, she rooked and curtseyed as 
the red wave she crossed. 

And the thing within sat paddling, and the 
crescent dipped and darted. 

Flying on, again was shouting, but .the 
wox<U were lost. 

I said, **That thing is hooded; I oould hear 
but that floweth 

The great hood belowHts mouth:" then the 
bird^made reply, t 

" If they*know not, more’s the pity, for the 

I little shrewmouse knoweth. 

And the kite knows, and the eagle, and the 

1 glead and pye." 
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And hp stooped to whet hia beak on the atones 
of the coping ; 

And when once more the shout Oame, in 
querulons tones he spake, 

** What I said was ‘ more's the pity ; * ’* if the 
henirt be long past hoping. 

Let it say of death, ** I know it," or doubt 
on and break. 

Men must die — one dies by day, and near 
him moans his mother, 

They dig his grave, tread it down, and go 
from it full loth ; 

And one dies about the midnight, and the 
* wind moans, and not>ther, 

And the snows give him a burial — and Cod 
loves them both. 

^*The first hath no advantage — it shall not 
soothe his slumber 

That a lock of hia brown hair hia father aye 
shall keep; 

For the last, he nothing grudge th, it shall 
nought his quiet cumber. 

That in a golden mesh of uis callow eaglets 
sleep. 

** Men must die when all is said, e'en the kite 
an^ gleod know it, 

«Aiid the lad's father know it, and the lad, 
the lad too ; 

It was never kept a secret, waters bring it 
and winds blow it, 

And ho met it on the mountain — why then 
make ado ? " 

With that he spread his white wings, and 
swept acrosa the water. 

Lit upon the hooded head, and it and all 
went down ; 

And they laughed as they went under, and I 
woke, “ the old man's daughter," 

And looked across the slope of grass, and at 
Cromer Town. 

And I said, “ la that the sky, all grey and 
silver suited ? " 

And I thought, *' la that the sea that lies 
so white and wan ? • 

1 have dreamed as I remember ; give me time 
—I was reputed 

Once to have a steady courage — O, I fear 
*tU gone ! ” 

And I said, Is thU my heart P If it be, low 
'tie beating. 

So he lies on the mountain, hard^by the 
eagles* brood; 

I have had a dream this evening, while the 
white and gold were fleeting, 

Bot I need not, not t^ it— where 
woq}d be the good ? 

* Where would be the good to them his father 
and his mother P • 

For the ghost of their dead hope appeareth 
to them stiU. 


While a lonely watohfiro smoulders, who its 
dying red wonld smother, 

That gives what little light there is to a 
darksome hill ? " 

I rose up, I made no moan, I did not oty nor 
falter. 

But slowly in the twilight I came to Cromer 
town. 

What oan wringing of the hands do that 
which is ordained to alter ? 

He bad olimbed, had climbed the mountain, 
he would ne'er come down. 

But, O my first, O my best, I oould not choose 
but love thee : 

O, to be a wild white bird, and seek thy 
rocky bed ! 

From my breast I*d give thee burial, pluck 
the down and spread above thee : 

I would sit and sing thy requiem on the 
mountain head. 

Faro thee well, my love of loves ! would I had 
died before thee I 

O, to be at least a cloud, that near thee I 
might flow, 

Solemnly approach the mountain, weep away 
m3' being o'er thee, 

And veil thy breast with icioles, and thy 
brow with snow ! 

Jean ingelow. 


1833.— THE SEA. 

(From The Triumph of Time.") 

I will go back to the great sweet mother— 
Mother and lover of men, the Sea. 

I will go down to her, I, and nouo other 
CloBo with her, kiss her, and mix her with 
me; 

Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast ; 

O fair white mother in days long past, — 

Bom without sister, bora without brother, — 
Let free my soul as thy soul is free. 

0 fair, green-girdled mother of mine. 

Sea, that art clothed with the sun and the 
rain, 

Thy sweet, hard kisses axe strong like wine, 
Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 

Save me and hide me with all thy waves, 

Find mo one grave of thy thonsand graves,— . 
These pure cold, populous graves of thine, 
Wrought without hand in a world without 
stain. 

1 idiall sleep, and move with the moving ships ; 
Change as the winds change, veer in the 

* tide a 

My Kps will feast on the foam of Ihy lips, 

1 shall^ise with thy rising, with thee sub- 
side : 



A. C. SWIKBVBKE.] 


MELEAGEB DYING. 


[Seventh Period. — 


Sleep, and not know if sho bo, if she woto — 

Fill^ full with life to the eyea and the hair^ 

Ae a Toflo M full filled to the rose-leaf tipe 
With ftplondid Biimmer, and perfume, and 
pride. 

TliiH woven raiment of nigrhtg and day ft, 

Wore it cfl\ce oast off and unwound from me, 

Nako<i anti glad would 1 walk in thy wayi;i — 
Alive and awaro of thy ways and thoe r 

Clear of the whole world, hidden at ‘home, 

Clotho<l with tlio green and crowned with the 
foam, — 

A pulHO of the life of thy etraita and bays, 

A vein in the lioart of the atreama of the 
Sea. 

Fair mother, fed with the lives of men, 

Thou art subtle and cruel of heart, men 
Hiiy 

Thou hast taken, and abalt not render again. 
Thou art full of thy dead, and cold as they. 

But death is the worst that comes of thee ; 

Thou art fed with our dead, O mother, O Sea. 

But when hast thou fed on our hearts ? or 
when. 

Having given us love, hast thou taken 
away P 

O, tender-hearted, O, perfect lover, 

Thy Ups are bitt(3r and sweet thiuo heart. 

The hopes that hurt and the dreams that 
hover 

Shall they not vanish away and apart P 

But ihon, thou art snro, thou art older than 
earth ; 

Thou art strong for death and fruitful of 
birth : 

Thy dopths ceiiooal and thy gulfs discover 
JbVom the first thou wort ; in the end thou 
art. 

Charles Swinburne, 


'MELEAGER (sou of CEneus and 
Althma) DYING. 

{From ** Atai«anta in Calydon.*') 

Pray thou thy days l>o long beforo thy death. 
And full of ease and kingdom; seeing in 
death 

There is no comfort and no aftergrowth. 

Nor shall one thence look np and see day's 
dawn, 

Nor light upon the land whither I go. 

Live thou, and take thy fill of days, and die 
When thy day oomos ; and make not mnoh of 
death. 

Lest ore thy day thon reap an evil thing. 
Thon, too, the bitter mother and mother- 
plague 

Of this my weary body — thon, too, rumn. 
The Bonree and end, the sower and the scythe, 
The rain that ripens and the drought that 
slays. 


The sand that swallows and the spring that 
feeds, 

To make me and unmake me, — thou, I eay, 
Althsoa, since my father’s ploughshare, drawn 
Through fatal seedland of a female field, 

FurrowcMl thy body, whouco a whoaten oar 

Strong from the sun and fragrant from the 

lains 

I sprang and cleft the closure of thy womb. 
Mother, — I, dying, ‘with nnforgetfiil tongue 
Hail thoe as holy and worship thco as just 
Who art unjust and unholy; and with my 
knees 

Would worship, but thy fire and subtlety 
Dissuntlering tltem,* devour mo ; for those 
limbs 

Are an light dust and crumblings from mine 
urn 

Before the fire has touched them ; and my 
face 

As a dead leaf or dead foot’s mark on snow, 
And all this body a broken barren tree 
That was so strong; and all this fiower of 
life 

Disbranohod and desecrated miserably, 

And ’minished all that godlike musolo and 
might 

And lesser than a man’s : for all my voins 
Fail me, and all my ashen life bums dswn. 

I would thou hodst let mo live ; but go£s 
averse, 

But fortune, and the fiery feet of change, 

And time, those would not, — theso tresA^l out 
my life,-— 

Those, and not thou; mo, too, thou hast 
loved, and I • 

Thoe ; but this death was mixed with all my 
life, 

Mine end with my beginning ; and this law, 
This only, slays me, and not my mother at 
all. 

And let no brother or sister grieve too sore. 
Nor molt their hearts out on mo with their 
tears, 

Since extreme love and sorrowing overmuch 
Vex the great gods, ami ovcrloving men 
Slay and are slain for love’s sake ; and this 
house 

Shall bear much bett^i: children. Why should 
theso ^ 

Weep ? But in patience let them live their 
lives. 

And mine pass by forgotten : thou alone 
Mother, thou sole and only.— thou, not these, 
Keep mo in mind a little when T die. 

Because 1 was thy firstborn ; let thy soul. 
Pity^ meV pity even mo gone hence and dead. 
Though thou wert wroth, and though thon 
bear again 

Mnch happier sons, ancki^ later bom 
Exceedingly excel me ; yet do thou 
Forget not, nor think shame ; — 1 was'thy son. 
Time was I did not shame thee; and time was 
I thought V> ^ve and make- thee honoozablo 
With deeds aa great as these men’s ; but they 
Kt*. * 


K 


From 1780 to 1800.] 


lEIS, THE RAINBOW. 


[E. Buchanan. 


Those, and I die ; and what thing shoald have 
been 

Sorely 1 know not ; yet 1 charge thee, eeeing 

1 am dead already, not to love mo loss, — 

Me, O my mother; 1 charge thee by these 
gods’— 

My father's, and that holier breast of thino. 
By these that see mo dying, and that which 
nursed, 

Love me not less, thy first-born : thon, grief, 
come, 

Grief only, of me, and of all these groat joy. 
And shall come always to thco; for iliou 
knowest, 

O mother, O breasts that bare mo, for ye 
. know, •* 

0 sweet head of my mother, sacred eyes, 

Ye know my soul, albeit I siiinod ; yo know 
Albeit 1 kneel not, neither touch my knees, 
But with my lips I kneel, and w'ith my heart 

1 fall about thy feet and worship thee. 

And yo farewell now, all my friends ; and yo 
Kinsmen, much younger and glorious more 

than I, 

Sons of my mother’s sister ; and all farewell 
That were in Colchis with me, and bare down 
Tlio w aves and wars that met us : and though 
times 

Cl]ango,«ind though now I be not anything, 
Forget not me among you wliat I did 
In my good time ; for even by all those days. 
Those days and this, and your own living 
scllils, 

And by the light and luck of yon that live, 
And by this miserable sx^oil, and mo 
Dying, I beseech you let my name not die. 
But thou, dear, touch mo with thy rosc-like 
hands, 

And fasten up my eyelids with thy mouth, 

A bitter kiss ; and grasp mo with thine arms, 
Printing with heavy lips my light waste flesh 
Made light and thin by heavy-handed fate, 
And with thino holy maiden eyes drop dew, 
Drop tears for dew upon me who am dead, 

Me who have loved thee ; seeing without sin 
done 

I am gone down to the empty, weary house 
Where no flesh is, nor beauty, nor swift eyes, 
Ncnr sound of mouth, noi*might of hands and 
* feet ; 

But thon, dear, hide my body with thy veil. 
And with thy raiment cover foot and head, 
And stretch thyself npon me, and touch hands 
With hands, and lips with lips : be pitiful 
As thon art maiden perfect ; let no man 
Defile nxo to despise me, saying, This man 
Died woman-wise, a woman’s offering, tlain 
Throngh female fingers in his woof of life, 
Diriiononrable ; for thou Iiast honoured me. 
And now, for God’s fsake, kiss me onoe and 
twice 

And let rile go ; for the night gathers me, 

And in the night shall no man gather fmit. 

Algernon Charles Ftvinhurne, 


1835.— lElS, THE EAINBOW. 

’Mid the cloud-eushroudod haze 
Of Olympus I arise. 

With the fall and rainy gaze 

Of Apollo ill miiio o.vom ; 

Bat I sliodo my dazzled glance 

Witli my dripping pinions white, 
Whore the sunlight sparkles daiioe * 

In a many-tineturod light : 

Mj* foot ui>on the woof 
l>f a fleecy cloudlet small, 

I glimmer through the roof 
Of the paven banquet hall. 

And a soft, pink radiance dijis 

Through the ilonting tnisiM divine — 
Touching eyes and elieeks and lips 
Of the mild-oyotl Gods suxiiuu ; 

And tlio pinky odour rolls 

lioninl their foreheads, while T stuiu 
W'ith a blush like wine the bowls 
Of foam-crusted xutn^claiii : 

Till tbo whole (‘aim place has caught 
A deep gh‘:im of rosy fire-^ 

When I (larkfui to the thought 
In the eyes of Zens the Sire. 

Thon Zeus, arising, stoops 
O’er the ledges of ti e skies, 

Looking downward tliroiigh the looj^s 
Of tlio starry iapustrius : 

On the evident dark plain 

Speckled with wood and hill and Btroam, 
On the wrinkled tawny main, 

Where the ships like snowflukoi gleam , 
And with linger without swerve 
Slightly lifted, swiftly whirled, 

Ho draws a magic curve 

O’er the cirrus of the world ; 

When with waving wiiiga displayed 
On tbo sun-god’s threshold bright 
I nploax> and seem to fade 
In a humi 1 fiusli of light. 

But 1 plunge througli vapours dim 
To the dark low-iying land, 

‘ And 1 tumble, float, and swim 

On the strange curve of the Hand ; 
From my wings that drip, drip, drip 
With cool rains, short jets of fire, 

As across green Capes I slip 

With the thought of Zeus the Sire. 

Thence, with drooping wings bedewed, 
Folded close about my form, 

I alight with feet unviewed 
On the ledges of the storm ; 

For a moment, cloud-enrolled, 

’Mid the murmurous rain I stand. 

And with meteor eyes behold 
Vapoury ocean, misty land : 

*rill the^thought of Zeus outspnngs 
From my ripe mouth with a sigh, 

And unto my lips it clings 
Like a shining butterfly ; 

* When I brighten, gleam, and glow 
I And my glittering wings 
And th^neiting ooloors flow 
To m^oot of dusky pearl ; 


A. H, Clough.] 


INCITEMENT TO PBESBVBJBANCB. [S*vb»th Pekiod.— 


And the ocean, mile on mile, 

Gleams throuiph capes, and straits, and 
bays, 

And the vales and monntams smile. 

And the leaves are wet with rays,-— 
While I wave the humid Bow 
Of my wingrs with flash of fire. 

And thfi tempest, cronched below, 

Knows the thought of Zens the Sire. 

JR. Buchanan.— Bom 1841. 


i836.~1N01TEMENT TO ;PBBSE- 
TEBANCE. 

Sajr not, the struggle nought avoileth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain ; 

The enemy faints not nor failoth. 

As things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes fears may be linrs, 

It may be in yon smoke concealed , 

Your comrades chase e’en now the flyers 
And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no powerful inch to gain. 

Far back, through crooks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 

Jn front the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 

But westward, look, the land is bright 

A. //. C2ow(//u— Born 1810, Died 18G1. 


1837 .— TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 

Lips, Ups^ open ! 

Up comes a little bird that lives inside, 

Up comes a little bird and peeps, and out he 
flies. 

All the day he sits inside, and eometimee he 
sings, 

Up he comes and out he goes at night to spread 
hie wings. 

Little bird, little bird, whither will you go ? 

Bound about the world while nobody can Imow. 

Idttle bird, little bird, whither do you flee ? 

Far away round the world while nobody can 
see. 

Little bird, little bird, how long will you roam P 

All round the world and around again homo. 

Bound the round world, and back thro’ the air. 

When the morning comes the little bird is 
there. 

Back comes the little bird and looks, and in he 
flies, 

Up wakes the little boy, and oi>on 8 both his eyes. 

Sleep, deep, little boy, little bird ’a away. 

Little Inxd will come again by the pf»ep of day. 


Sleep, sleep, little boy, little bird must go 
Bound about the world, while nobody can know. 

Sleep, deep sound, little bird goes round. 
Bound and round he goes, sleep, deep sound. 

A. B. Clough.— Bom 1819, Died 1861. 


1838 .— THE EMIGBANT’S ADIEU TO 
BALLYSHANNON. 

Adien to Ballyshannon ! where I was bred and 
bom; 

Go where I may, I'll think of yon, as snre as 
night and mon. 

The kindly spot, the friendly town, where 
every one is known, 

And not a face in all the place but partly 
seems my own ; 

There’s not a house or window, there's not a 
field or hill, 

But, east or west, in foreign lands, I'll recol- 
lect them still. 

I leave my worm heart with you, though my 
back I’m forced to turn— 

So adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding • 
banks of Erne ! 

No more on pleasant evenings we’ll saunter 
down the Mall, * 

When the trout is rising to the fly, the salmon 
to the fall. 

The boat comes straining on her nel^ and 
heavily she creeps, 

Cast off, oast off ! — she feels the oars, and to 
her berth she sweeps ; 

Now fore and aft keep hauling, and gathering 
up the clue, 

Till a silver wave of salmon rolls in amongthe 
crew. 

Then they may sU, with pipes a-lit, and many 
a joke and “ yam ” ; — 

Adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding banks 
of Emet 

The music of the waterfall, the mirror of the 
tide. 

When all the green-hill’d harbour is full from 
side to side— 

iVom Portnasum to^Bnlliebawns, and round 
the Abbey Bay, * 

From rooky Inis Saimer to Coolnargit sand- 
hills grey ; 

While far upon the sonthem line, to guard it 
like a wall. 

The Leitrim monntains, clothed in blue, gaie 
calmly over all, . • 

And w&toh the ship sail up or down, the red 
flag lit her stem ; — 

Adieu to these, adieu to all the winding banks 
of Erne I 

• « » • 

Farewelf to evety white cascade from the 
Harlmur to Belleek, 

And eveijfpool where fins may rest, and ivy- 
shade^ oie^; 


OP GUDBITN/’ 


[William Mobris. 


morn 1780 to 1806.] PfiOll » 10YS3 


Hie dopiiig Oeldi, the le^ irhera ash 
« eaa Hdly grow. 

Hie one eplit 7eir<^treej4egiat on ttemunriog 
flood below ^ ^ V - 

Hie Iioi^rli* that winde^doo^ iilfliidi nnder 
Hnw moanUingteiitt} > '' 

iLiid OMtIe CUdw^l’s etiwtalilBt woed^ with 
iiaaqiiU bijyn betM^ 

And Bsee^ SfflfaadlittBti^ a pofe^ 

heath aiiAte^ 

For 1 must mj adieti«-^^ea to the winding 
, banka of Bme! 

The thruRh will call through Camlin grcros 
the livelong summei* day ; 

The waters ran by mossy cliff, and bank with 
wild flowers gay ; 

The girls will bring their work and sing be- 
neath a twisteii thorn. 

Or stray with sweethearts down the {lath 
among the growing com ; 

Along the river side they go, where I have 
often been, — 

O, never shall I see again the days that 1 
have seen ! 

A thousand chances are to one 1 never may 
return, — 

Adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding banks 
o^ £me ! 

* William AllU^gham, 


• ,839,—FROM “THE LOVES OF 
GUDKUN.” 

Alone she was, her head against the wall 
Had fallen ; her heavy eyes wore shut when ho 
Stood on the threshold ; she rose quietly. 
Hearing the clash of arms, and took his hand, 
And thus with quivering lips awhile did stand 
Begarding him ; but he made little show 
Of manliness, but let the hot tears flow 
Fast o’er his cheeks. At lost she spake : 

“ Weep then ! 

■If thou who art the kindest of all men 
Must sorrow for me, yet more glad were T 
To see thee leave my bower jojduUy 
This last time ; that when o’er thee sorrow 
came, % 

And thought of me therewith, thou mightst 
not blame 

My little love for ever saddening thee. 

Love ! — ^let me say love once — groat shalt thou 
be, 

Beloved of dll, and dying ne’er forgot. 
Farewell ! farewell ! farewell ! and think thou 
not • 

That in my heart there lingers any hate 
Of her who through these years for thee did 
wait, 

A weary waiting — ^ttiree long, long, long years, 
WeB <^er now ; nay, when of me s^e hears, 
Fain were I she should hate me not. Behold, 
Here is a coif, well wrought of silk and gold 
By folk of Mieklegarth, who hall no thought 
Of thee or me,and thence by mezebants brought 


Who perchance loved not. Is Gudrun too fair 
To take this thing a queen might long to wear? 
Upon the day when on the bench ye sit, 

Hand held iu hand, crown her fair head with 
it. 

And tell her whence thou hadst it. Ah, fare- 
well. 

Lest of mine eyes thou shonldst have worse to 

tell 

Than now thou hast !’’ 

Therewith she turned from him 
And took the coif, wherein the gold was dim 
With changing silken threads, the linen white, 
Scarce soeu amid the silk and gold delight. 
With hands that trembled little did she fold 
The precious thing, and sot its weight of gold 
Within a silken bag ; and thou to his 
She reached her hands, and in one bitter kiss 
Tasted his tears, while a grroat wave of thought 
Of what sweet things the changed years might 
have brought 

Swept over her and then she knew him gone, 

I And yet for all that scarcely felt more lone 
Thau for many days past she hod felt. 

So with fixed eyes she drew into her bolt 
Her kirth*, and to this and that thing turned 
With heart that ever for the long rest yearned. 

Morris, 


1840.— FROM “THE LOVES OF 
GUDRUN.” 

T'hon Gudrun turned 

Sick-hearto<l from them ; how her longing 
burned 

Within her heart ! ah, if ho died not now, 
How might she tell whereto his hate would 
grow ? 

Yet a strange hope that longing shot aoross, 
As she got thinking what would be the loss 
If Bodli fell ’Death Kiartan’s hand. That day, 
Like years long told, past Gudrun wore away, 
She knew not how; but when the neat day 
came 

She cried aloud, “The same, ah, still the 
same, 

Shall every day be, now that he is dead 1 ” 

She started as she heard her voice, her head 
Seemed filled with flame : she crawled into her 
bower. 

And at her mirrored face hour after hoar 
She stared, and wondered what she really 
was. 

The onoe-loved thing o’er which his lips would 
pass. 

Her feet grew heavy at the end of day, 

Her heart grew faint, npon her bed she lay 
Moveless for many an hour, until the sun 
Told her that now the last day was begun ; 
Then she arose, as one might in a dream, 

To clothe herself, till a great olon<l did seem 
To draw away from her ; os in bright hell 
Sonless but shadowless she saw full well 
Her Ufe^hat was and would be, now she knew 
The deed unmasked that summer day should 
do^ 



Dante Gabnxbl Bosetti.] FBOM “ THE BLESSED DAMOZEL.*’ [Seventh PNHiod* 


And then she gnaehed her teeth and tore her 
halri 

And beat her breant, nor li^^htened thaa deapoiri 
As over and over the sweet names she told 
Whereby he called her in the days of old ; 

And then she thought of Befna's longing eyes, 
And to her face a dreadful smile did rise 
That died amidst its birth, as back again 
Her thoughts went to the tender longing pain 
She once had deemed a sweet fair day would 
end; 

And therewith such an agony did rend 
Her body and soul, that all things she forgat 
Amidst of it ; upon the bed she sat 
Rigid and stark, and deemed she shrieked, yet 
made 

No sound indeed ; but slowly now did fade 
All wUl away from her, until the sun 
Bison higher, on her moveless body shone, 
And as a smitten thing beneath its stroke 
She shrank and started, and awhile awoke 
To hoar the tramp of men about the hall. 
Then did a hand upon the panel fall ; 

And in her very soul she heard the ring 
Of weapons palled adown, and everything. 
Yea, even pain, was dead a little space. 

William Morris. 


1841.— FROM “THE BLESSED 
DAMOZEL.** 

The blessed damozol loaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at oven ; 

She had throe lilies in her hand. 

And the stars in her hair wore sevou. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to horn, 

No wrought flowers did adoru, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 

For service meetly worn j 

Her hair that lay along her back* 

Was yellow like ripo corn. 

It seemed she source had been a day 
One of God's cboristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers ; 

Albeit, to th.'in she loft, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 

Dante Gabriel Rosetti 


1842.— FROM “THE PORTRAIT," 

This is her picture as she was : 

It seems a thing to wonder on. 

As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 

I gase until she seems to stir, — 

Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now; the sweet 1 \ s port 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart 
And yet the earth is over her. 


Alas ! even snoh the thin-drawn ray 

That makes the prison-depths more rade|— 
The drip of water night and day 
Giving a tongue to solitude. 

Yet this, of all love’s perfect prize 
Remains ; save what in mournful guige 
Takes counsel with my soul alone ; 

Save what is secret and unknown. 

Below the earth, above the skies. 

Dcmte Gabriel Rossetti. 


1843.— NEWBORN DEATH. 


To-day Death seems to me an infant child 
Which her worn mother Life upon my knee 
Has set to grow my friend and play with 
mo ; 

j If haply so my heart might be beguiled 

To find no terrors in a face so mild, — 

If haply so my weary heart might be 
Unto the newborn milky eyes of thee, 

O Death, before rosontineut reconciled. 

How long, O Death P And shall thy feet de- 
part 

Still a young child’s with mine, or wilt thou 
stand 

FuUgrown the helpful daughter of my heart, 
What time with thee indeed I rcac^H the 
strand 

Of the pale wave which knows thee what thou 
art, 

And drink it in the hollow of thy hand ? 


And thou, O Life, the lady of all bliss, 

With whom, when our first heart beat full 
and fast, 

I wandered till the haunts of men were 
pass'd, 

And in fair places found all bowers amiss 

Till only woods and waves might hear our 
kiss, 

While to the wiu^.s all thought of Death 
wo cast : — 

Ah, Life ! and must I havo from thee at 
last 

No smile to greet mo and no babe but this P 

Lo ! Love, the child once ours ; and Song, 
whose hair 

Blew like a flame and blossomed like a 
wreath ; 

And Art, whose eyes were worlds by God founa 
fair— 

Those o’er the book of Nature mixed their 
breath ' 

With neck-twined arms, as oft m «watehed 
thodi there : 

And did these die that thou mightst bear 
me Death P 

I Dante Gabriel RosstUL 
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PHILIP FRKNEAU. 

A MAN of conaidcrable geuius. Among Mr. 
Freneau's poems are illustrations of creative 
liassiou which will preserve his name long after 
authors of more retiuomeut and elegance are 
forgotten. His host pieces W'oro for the most 
part written in early life, when he was most 
unibitions of literary distinction. It is worthy of 
notice that bo was the firsiof our authors to treat 
the *• ancients of thcHo lands " with a just ap- 
prociiilion, and in a truly artiatical spirit. Hia 
sougdf “Alkuomock” had long the poxmlarity 
of a national air. Washington Irving has 
recorded that when ho wa.s a youth it. was 
fan^liar in every <lrawing-room, and among 
the earli(*st theatrical rctniiiisceuces of Mr. 
WilUatn B. Wood is its production in charac* 
ter iiiion the stage. The once well-known 
s:itire, entitled “A Now England Sabbath-day 
Oiaso,” was so much in vogtlo when Mr. Ir- 
ving was a aehool-boy, that he committed it 
to memory as an exercise in declamation. 
'Ilie political odes and ])asquiiiadcs which ho 
wrote during the revolution pos.^ess much 
historical interest, and, with liis other works, 
they will sometime UTidoubtedly bo collected 
and edited with the care due to unique and 
curious *-rinvonirs of so remarkable an age. — 
Bom 1752, Died lbJ52. 

JOHN TBUMBULL. 

This poet was a popular lawyer, and ap- | 
pointed to honourable offices by the people 
and the government. From 1795, in con- 
sequence of ill-hcalth, he declpicd all pub- j 
li(5 emx)loyment, and was for several years | 
an invalid. At length, recovering his custo- i 
m£ir> vigour, ho was in 1800 elected a member | 
of the legislature, and in the year fSllowing a ! 
judge of the Superior Court. In 1808 he was 
apx>ointed a judge of the Snpreme Court of 
Errors, and held the office until 1819, when 
he finally retired from public life. His poems 
were &>llectod and published in 1820, and in 
1825 he removed to Detroit, where his ' 
daughter, the wife of the Honon^ible William 
Woodbridge, recently a member of the United 
Gtates Senate for Michigan, wafiPreeiding, and 


died there in May, 1831, in the oiglity-fint 
year of his ago . — Born 1750, Died 1831. 


TIMOTIIVT DWIGHT. 

llio merits of Dr. Dwight as a poot nro 
eminently respcctablo. Cowper, who wrnto 
a criticism of his ** Oouqnost of Cantuin ** in 
the Analytical Uoview " for 1789, says;-— 

“ His numbers imitate x>r(itiy closely those of 
Pox)c, and thcr(«foro caiingt fail to bo musical ; 
but ho is chiclly to be commended for iho 
animation with which ho writes, and which 
rather incroaHes as ho proceeds ilian Huifere 
any abatement A strain of 'fine enthusi- 

asm runs through the whole sovonih book, 
and no man who has a soul improRsiblo by a 
bright display of the griiiidcmt subjoetu tliat 
revelation furnishes, will read it without somo 
emotion .” — Born 1752, Died 1817. j 


DAVID HUMPHREYS. 

The principal x’ocmis of Colonel Hnmpnreys 
are an ** Address to the Armies of the Unittjd 
States,” written in 1772, while he was in the 
army; ”A Poem on the Happiness of America,’* 
written during his rosidenco in London and 
Paris, as secretary of legation ; “ The Widow 
of Malabar, or the Tyranny of Custom, a 
Tragedy, imitated from the French of M. Le 
Micrre,” written at Mount Vernon; and a 
** Poem on Agriculture,” written while he waa 
I minister at the court of Lisbon. The ^'^Addresa 
I to iho Armies of the United States ” x>aBBod 
I through many editions in America and Europe, 
and was translated into the lYeuoh language 
by tlio Marquis de Cbastellux, and favom> 
ably noticed in the Parisian gazetiea. The 
“Poem on the Happiness of America” was 
reprinted nine times in three years; and 
the “ Widow of Malabar ” ia said, in the dedi- 
cation of it to the author of “ McFingal,” to 
have met with ** extraordinary sneoesa” on the 
* stage. ^The “.MisccUaneons Works of Colonel 
Humphreys” were published in an octavo 
Tolnme. in New York, in 1790, dedicated to the 
Duke ae Kochefonoaold, had been his 
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intimate friend in France. In the Dedication he 
says : '* In presenting for yonr amnsement the 
trbdee which have been composed daring my 
kiaare hours, I assume nothing beyond the 
negative merit of not having ever written any- 
thingr unfavourable to the interests of reliirion, 

humanity, and Tirtne.’’ He seems to have aimed 

only at an elegant mediocrity, and his pieces 
ore generally simple and correct in thought and 
language. He was one of the “four ‘bards 
with Scripture names '* satirized in some verses 
published in London, commencing, 

“David and Jonathan, Joel and Timothy, 
Over the water, sot up the hymn of the,'* Ac. 

and is generally classed among the ** poets of 
the Revolution." The popularity he enjoyed 
while he lived, and his connection with Trum- 
bull, Barlow, and Dwight, justify the intro- 
duction of a sketch of ks history and writings 
into this volume . — Bom 1753, Died 1818. 


JOEL BARLOW. 

In the summer of 1808 appeared his 
“ Columbiad," in a splendid quarto volume, 
surpassing, in the style of its typography 
and ombolliHhments, any work before that 
time printed in America. From his earliest 
years Barlow had been ambitions to raise the 
epic song of his nation. The “ Vision of 
Columbus," in which the most brilliant events 
in American history had boon described, 
occupied his leisure hours when in college, and 
afterward, when, as a chaplain, ho followed 
the* stands rd of the liberating army. That 
work was executed too hastily and imperfectly, 
and for twenty years after its appearance, 
through every variety of fortune, its enlarge- 
ment and improvement engaged his attention. 

The events of the Revolution were so recent 
and so universally known as to be inflexible 
to the hand of fiction ; and the poem could 
not therefore bo modelled after the regular 
epic form, which would otherwise have been 
diioson. It is a series of visions, presented by 
Hespor, the genius of the western continent, 
to Columbus, while in the prison at Valladolid, 
where ho is introdnood to the reader uttering 
a mouologae on his ill-requited services to 
Spain. Those visions embrace a vast variety 
of scenes, oirouinstances, and oharaotem. 
Europe in the middle ages, with her political 
and religious reformers; Mexico and the 
South American nations, and their iaaagined 
history ; the progress of Recovery ; the settle- 
ment of the states now composing the fede- 
ration ; the war of the Revolution, and 
establisliment of republicanism ; and the chief 
aotars in the groat dramas^ which ho attempts 
to present. ^ 

The poem, having no unity of table, no 
regular succession of incidents, no strong ex- 
Ubitiem of varied oharaoter, lacks ^«ihe most 




powerful charms of a narrative; and has, 
besides, many dnll and spiritless passages, 
which would make unpopular a work of much 
more faultless general design. The versifica- 
tion is generally harmonious, but mechanioal 

and passionless, the langnage sometimes in- 

conect, and the dmilfia often inappropriate 

and inelegant. Yet there are in it many bursts 
of eloquence an^ patriotism, which should 
preserve it from oblivion. The descriptions 
of nature and of personal character are 
frequently condensed and forceful ; and pass- 
ages of invective, indignant and fnU of energy. 

Barlow was much respected in private life 
for his many exceUent social qualities. His 
manners wore usually grave and dignified, 
though when with his intimate friends he was 
easy and familiar. He was an honest and 
patient investigator, and would doubtless have 
been much more successful as a metaphysical 
or historical writer than as a poet. As an 
author ho belonged to the first class of his 
time in America ; and for liis ardent patriot- 
ism, his publio services, and the parity of his 
life, he deserves a distinguished rank among 
the men of our golden ago . — Bom 1755, Died 
1812. 


j ST. JOHN HONEYWOOD. - 

j The poems embraced in the volume of his 
I writings published in 1801 arc generally 
i political, and arc distinguished for wilr and 
vigour. The longest in the collection was 
addressed to M. Adct, on liis leaving Amerioa 
for France . — Bom 1765, Died 1812. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. j 

The merits of Mr. Adams as a poet are not 
great, but he wrote much in verse, and fre- 
quently with good sense, humour, and echo- \ 
larly polish. Among his earlier productions 
are translations of the seventh and thirteenth ! 
satires of Juvenal, written for Donnie’s '*Port- \ 
folio," and Mr. Griswold speaks of a transla- ‘ 
tion of Wieland’s ** Oberon," which he made > 
while residing officially at Berlin, in 1798. It i 
would have been printed at the time, had not | 
Wieland informed a friend of Mr. Adiims, who j 
exhibited to him the manuscript, of the English j 

version of his poqpi then just published by | 
Mr. Sothoby, of the existence of which Mr. 
Adams had not been aware. The longest of I 
Mr. Adams’ original poems is “ Dermot Hao 
Morroglf; or, the Conquest of Ireland, an 
Historical Tale of the Twelfth Century, in 
Four Cantos,” which appeared in 1832. It is 
a story of various profli^y and brutality, in 
which it is difficult to see any fioetical de- 
ments; hut Mr. Adams deem^ the^kubjeot 
suitable for au historical tale ; and to give it 
“ an intersifl^ which might invite readers," it 
appeared ** advisable to present it in the garb 
of poetry."* ‘*Dennqt Mao Honogh" added 
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I Tery little to Mr. Adams's literary fame. 

BeviewerB of all parties condemned it as an 
I utter failure in poetry, philosophy, and wit. 
i It is probable that the eminent position of the 
author was as injurioas to him with the 

I critios, a« it was advantageoun ti> bia book* 

I aeliers with the publio. A collection of his 
I shorter efiasions appeared soon after his 
! death, under the title of Poems of Religion 
I and Society,” and the editor expresses an 
opinion that many of them *‘are informed 
with wisdom and various learning,** and that 
some of the illustrious writer's hymns ** are 
among the finest devotional l^'rics in our 
langnage.’* This i>raise is not altogether un* 
deserved, but perhaps it may be disco vored 
that they are more remarkable for the quality 
} of piety than for that of poetry.*— 2>or}i 1767, 
; JJicd 1848. 


i 

i JOSEPH HOPKINSON. 

.Tosoph Hopkiuaon, LL.D., son of Francis 
Hox^kiuson, anchor of **The liattle of the 
Kegs,” Ac., was educated for the bar in the 
office of his father. Ho wrote verses with 
fluency, but had little claim to be regarded as 
a poet. Ills “ Hail, Columbia !" is, hawever, 
oqp of tne very few national songs of America, 
and is likely to bo looked for in all collections 
of American poetry. At the time of his death, 
whiclb occurred on the 15th of January, 1842, 
the author was President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, one of the 
' Vice-Presidents of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, and a J udge of the District Court 
of the United States. — iior« 1770, Died 1842. 


WILLIAM CLIFTOK. 

The poetry of Clifton has more energy of 
‘ thought and diction, and is generally more 
I correct and harmonious, than any which had 
been previously written in this country. 
Much of it is satirical, and relates to persons 
and events of the period in which ho lived ; 

the small volume of flis writings pabli.shod 
after bis death doubtless contains some ))ioce8 
j which would have bean excluded from an 
edition prepared by himself, for this reason, 
and bcoause they were niflhiished and not 
originally intended to meet the eye of the 
world.— Pom 1722, Vied 1799. 

i 


J 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

Of this artist and poet, Mr. Griswold sajrs 
that although he ** owed.his chief eelqbrity to 
his paintings, which will preserve for his name 
a place in the list of the greatest artists of all 
the nations and ages, his literary iiR>rks alone 
W 011 I 4 given him a high rank Jmong men 


of genius. A great painter, indeed, is of neces- 
sity a poet, though ho may lack the power to 
express fittingly his conceptions in language. 
AUston had in remarkable perfection ali Uie 
faculties required for either art. * The Sylphs 

of the Seasons,* bis longest poem, in whioh he 
describes the scenery of spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, and the effeots of each 
season on the mind, show that ho regarded 
nature with a curious eye, and had power to 
exhibit her boantios with wonderful distinct- 
ness and fidelity. *Tho Two Painters' is on 
admirable satire, intended to ridioolo attempts 
to reach perfection in one oxcellonoy in the art 
of x)ainting, to the neglect of every other. 
The * Paint King' is a singularly wild, ima- 
ginative story ; and nearly all his minor poems 
I are strikingly original and beautify. It was 
i in his paintings, however, that the power and 
religious grandeur of liis imagination wore 
most strongly developed .'* — Dorn 1779, Died 
1843. 


HENRY ROWE SCHOOLCRAFT. 

])r. Schoolcraft has written voluminously 
upon the North American liifUuiiH, and most 
American writorH are indebted to his labours 
regarding these tribes. His principal work in 
this connection is Information respecting 
the History, Condition, and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the Ihn ted States/’ in five 
quarto volumes, published by the Government* 
— Rora 1793. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

When but littlo more than eighteen years of 
age ho hod written liis noble poem of ** Thaua- 
topsis,” which was publishotl in the ” North 
American Review " for 1816. In 1821 he J 

delivered before the Phi Beta Kap]>a Society | 

of Harvard College his longost poem, ** Tho 
! Ages,” in which, from a survey of the post 
i eras of the world, and of tlio snccossive ad- 
> vauces of mankind in knowledge, virtue, and 
I happiness, he endeavours to justify and confirm 
: tho hopes of tho philanthropist for the fiitnm 
i destinies of man. It is in tho stanra of 
Spenser's ”Faerio Queene.” “To a Waterfowl/* 

“ Inscription for an Entrance to a Wood,*' 
several other pieces, were likewise written 
about tho same time. In 1832 a coUoction of 
all the poems Mr. Bryant had then written 
was published in Now York ; it was soon after 
reprinted in Boston, and a copy of it reaching 
Washington Irving, who was then in England, 
ho caus^ it to be published in London, where 
it has since passed through several editions. 

In 1842 he published “The Fountain and 
other Poems;*’ in 1844 “The White-footed 
j Eeer and ^ther Poems ; “ in 1846 an edition 
j of his complete Poetical Works, iUnstrated 
with engravings from pictures by Leutze ; and 
1 m 1855 albtlmr edition, eontai^g his later 
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poems, in two voluxnc8. His ** Letters of a 
ThtToUer’’ appeared in 1852, and the last 
result of his laborious mind is the translation 
of the “ Hiad ” (1870).— Bom 1794. 


FITZ-GBEENE HALLECK. 

In 1822 and 1823 Mr. Halleck risited Great 
Britain and the oontinent of Europe. Among 
the souvenirs of his travels are two poems, 
** Burns,” and “ Alnwick Castle,” which, with 
a few other pieces, he gave to the public in a 
small volume in 1827. His fame was established 
by these, and in New York, whore his per- 
sonal qualities are best known, and his poems, 
from*their local allusions, ore read by every- 
body, he has enjoyed a constant popularity. — 
Bom 1795. 


GEORGE P. MORRIS. 

General Morris has written a number of 
popular songs. That one which represents 
him here is widely known, but not everybody 
remembers who is the author.' For many 
years he has boon connected with Mr. Willis 
in journaliatio labours.— Bom 1801. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

This American essayist, the son of a Uni- 
tarian minister of Boston, U.S., was designed 
for' tlie same profession. The peculiarity of 
his views, however, led him into other studios, 
' which broke his connection with the religious 
body to which ho belonged. After publishing 
several essays or orations, he, in 1840, started 
a publication colled the ** Dial,” devoted to 
the discussion of i)romiuont questions in 
philosophy, history, and literature. It lived 
for four years, during which period Mr. Emer- 
son kept himself before the public by deliver- 
ing orations upon popular Subjects. In 1844 
hb published Lectures on Now England Re- 
formers,” and subsequently leoturod on 
Swedenborg* Napoleon, and other eminent 
men. In 1846 appeared a volume of poems, 
and in 1849 he visited England, whore ho de- 
livered a series of lectures, and afterwards 
published them, under the tiUo of Repre- 
sentative Men.” Soon after, he published 
** English Traits,” embodyipg some of his 
observations on* English manners, customs, 
and oharaoteristios. Besides these more special 
labours, he contributed to various reviews and 
other piniodioals. 

Mr. Emerson's .sympathy with nature is 
eivinoed in everything he has written ; beauty, 
in external objeete, whether it be grandeur, 
rablimi^, splendour, or simple grqce, is not 
with him an illustration merely ; it is an in- 
etraeting presence, to be qnefttioned and heard 
as one of the forma or manifeatatione of 

c 


divinity. The old prayer of Ajax is translated 
in his verse : 

“ Give mo of tne true, — 

Whose ample leaves and tendrils, curl'd 
Among the silver hills of heaven, 

Draw everlasting dew ; 

Wine of wine. 

Blood of the world, 

Form of forms, and mould of statures, 
That I, intoxicated, ' 

And by the draught assimilated 

May float at pleasure through oU natures; 

The bird-language rightly spell, 

And that which ^^oses say so well.” 

What to others who have repeated the 
words has been an unmeaning fable, has to 
him been a tmth : he has found 

“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,” 

and this he says for himself, in a little poem 
called 

“the apology. 

Think mo not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen *. 

1 go to the god of the wood 
To fetch his word to men. 

“ Tax not my sloth that I " 

Fold my arms beside the brook ; 

Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. ^ 

“ Chide mo not, laborious bond. 

For the idle flowers I brought ; 

Every aster in my hand 
Goes homo loaded with a thought. 

“ There was never mystery 

But 'tis figured in the flowers ; 

Was never seorot history 
Bat birds tell it in the bowers. 

“ One harvest from thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong ; 

A second crop thy acres yield. 

Which I gather in a song.” 

Mr. Emerson was bom about 1S03.— 

Beeton*s Dictionary of Biography, 


CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 

I have endeavoured to define the sphere and 
dignity of the song: but whatever may be 
thought of it as an order of writing, I am 
satisfied that Mr. Hoffman has oome as near 
to the highest standard or idea of exc^enoe 
which Mlongs to this species of composition, 
as any American poet has done in his own 
deportment, whatever that department may 
be. Many of his prodpetions have received 
whatever testimony of fherit is afforded by 
great and oontinaed popular favolnr; ksA 
^ongh there are nndonbtedly some sorts of 
oompositioq respecting which the applause or 
sUenoeof the mnltitade is right or wrong only 
by aooidenti yet, as regards a song, populatily 
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Appears to mo to be the only test, and lasting 
popularity to be an infallible test of ozoelleno^. 
— Bom 1806. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

The most suocoasful cf all Amorioan poets ; 
his name is as familiar in English homes as in 
the Pilgrim States. If bis fame is a little 
exaggerated, bo is still entitled to a very re- 
spectable position in the poetio roll. We can 
only briefly refer to his works. Outre Mer, 


critics of English poetry have bestowed on. 
Gray and ColUns. The spirit of LongfeUow’a 
muse is altogether unexceptionable in a moral 
point of view. He' illustratee the gentler 
themes of song, and pleads for justice, hu- 
manity, and particularly the beautiful, with a 
poet’s deep conviction of their etemoJ olaime 
upon the instinctive recognition of the man." 
Mr. Longfellow was bom in 1807. 


N. P. WILLIS. 


or a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea," tales and 
skotehos, ai’»peared aboftt 1838 ; in 1839, 
“Hyperion;” in 1848, “ Kavanagh.” In 
1845 “ Tho Poets and Poetry of Europe ** was 
published, which is described by an admirer as 


Mr. Willis is bettor known as a prose writer 
than a poet. The one poem which represonte 
him horc is a fair speoimon of his powers.-— 
Bom 1807. 


“ the most comprehensive, complete, and ac- 


curate review of tho poetry of the continental JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

nations that has over appearc<l in any Ian- 

Knage.’' Tho first oollootion of his own pooms When ho' was twenty, ho bogan literary 
was publishod in 1839, under tho title of work as oonductor of “ Tho Amorioan Monu- 

“ Voices of tho Night.” His “ Ballade and faoturos,” a “ proteoUon ” journal. After, 

other Pooms" followed in 1841; “The Spanish wards ho gave himself to politics and agri- . 

Student, a Ploy,” in 1843; “Poems on culture, and wrote but little. In 1836, 

Slavery," ill 1844; “The Belfry otBruges and however, ho published the poem of “Mogg 

other Poems,” in J845 ; “ Kvangolino, a Tale Megono.” In this, os in tho ballad of “ Cos- 

I of Acodie,” in 1847; “ Tlio Seaside and tho sandra Southwiok,” and in some of his proso 

I Fireside,” in 1849 ; “ Tho Golden Legend,” in writings, ho has exhibited in a very striking 

I 1851 : and “ The Song of Hiawatha,” in 1855. manner tho intolerant spirit of tlie Puritans. 

I Many editions of bis poems have been pub- In 1838 Mr. IVhittior published a volume of 

; lishotF iKith in England an<l America. His “Ballads;” “lays of my Homo, and other 

latest works have boon “Milos Standish” Poems,” in 1845; a full oullootion of his 

and translations from Dante. “ Poems,” in 1849 ; “ Songs of Labour,” in 

I From an Amorioan critic wo quote tho fol- 1851 ; and “ The Chapel of the Hermits, and 
i lowing:— “Of all our poets Longfellow best other Poems,” in 1852. His proso works, 

deserves tho title of artist. Ho has studied besides “ Legends of New England," before 

tho principles of verbal melody, and rendoted mentioned, are “Tho Stranger in Lowell,” a 

j himself master of tho mystorious affinities collection of proso essays, 1845; “ Super- 

whioh exist between sound and senso, word naturalism in New England,” 1847 ; Leaves 

I and thonglit, fooling and expression. His tact from Margaret Smith’s Journal," iUustrating 

in tho use of language is probably the chief the Puritans, 1849 ; "Old Portraits 

cause of his success. Thoro is an aptitudo, a Modern Sketches,” 1850 ; and “ Literary 

gracefulness, and vivid beauty, in many of his Eeorontions and MiscoUanies," in 1854. He 

rtanzas, which at once impress tho memory i« thus criticised by Mr. Griswold Al- 
and win tho car and heart. There is in tho though boldness and energy are Whittier’s 

tone of his poetry little passion, bnt much leading oharacteristios, his works are not 

qoiot earnestness. It 9 b not so mnoh the without passages scarcely less distinguished 

pdWor of tho instrument, as the skill with for tenderness and grace. He may reasonably 

which it is managed, that excites onr sym- bo styled a national poet. His works brestbo 
pathy. His acquaintance with foreign litera- affection for and faith in onr republican p<dity 

tnro has been of great advantage by rendering s»d unshackled religion, bnt an affection ana 

him with all the delicate capacities of » lutb that do not blind him to onr weakness 

langnage, from the grand symphonic roll of wickedness. He is of that class of antbon 
Northern tongues, to the ‘ soft, bastard Latin’ whom we most need in America to bnild op a 
of the South. His ideas and motaphSrs are Uteratnro thi^ shall elevate with itsdf tbs 

often very striking and poetical ; but there ia national feeling and chacaoter.’ —Bom 1868. 

no affluence of imagery, or wonderful glow of 
emotion, each as takOjW captive in Byron or 

Shelley : the claim of Longfellow oonrieta OLIVEB WENDELL HOLMES, 

rather itf the wise and tasteful nacb of hie 

materials than in their richness or originality. * Hr. Grii^old thus writes of the anthor of 
He has done much for the Art oL Poetry in the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table t— 
this country by his example, and m this re- “ The earlm poems of Dr. Holmes appesred 

speot may claim the praise whioA all good in *The (ml l e gi an.* They were lit& lees 
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distinguiBliod for correct and mclodiooB veraid- 
oation than hia more recent and moat elaborate 
prodaotions. They attracted attention by 
their humour and originality, and were widely 
republiahed in the periodioala. But a email 
portion of them have been printed under hia 
proper aignature. In 1831 a amall volume 
appeared in Boaton, entitled * llluatrationa of 
the Athenmum Gallery of Paintinga,* and 
oompoaed of metrical pieoea, chiefly aatirical, 
written by Dr. Holmea and Epea Sargent. It 
embraced many of our author’s best humorous 
▼ersea, afterwards printed among his acknow- 
ledged works. Hia * Poetry, a Metrical Essay,* 
was delivered before a literary society at 
Cambridge. It is in the heroic moasuro, and 
in its versification it is not aurpassod by 
any poem written iu America. It relates to 
the nature an<l offices of poetry, and is itself 
a aeriea of brilliant illustrations of the ideas 
of which it is an expression. In 1843 Dr. 
Holmes published * Terpsiohoro,’ a poem read 
at the annual dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in that year ; and in 1846, * Urania, a 
Rhymed Lesson,' pronounced before the Mer- 
cantile Library Association. The last is a 
collection of brilliant thoughts, with many 
local allusions, in compact but flowing and 
harmonious versification, and is the longest 
poem Dr. Holmes has publishod since the 
appearance of his * Metrical Essay * in 1835. 
Dr. Holmes is a poet of wit and humour and 
gonial sentiment, with a stylo romarkablo for 
its purity, teraonoss, and point, and for an 
exfpiisito finish nnd grace. His lyrio-i ring and 
sparkle lilco cataracts of silver, and his serious 
pieces — as successful in their way ns those 
mirthful frolics of his muse for which he is 
best known>»-arrost the attention by touohea 
of the moat genuine pathos and tenderness. 
All his poems illustrate a manly fooling, and 
have in them a current of good sense, the 
more charming because somewhat out of 
fashion now in works of imagination and 
fancy.” English readers are best acquainted 
with hia Autocrat ” and “ Professor.” Hia 
novels may be considered popular, and there 
oan bo no doubt that ** Elsie Veuncr ” and 
** The Guardian Angel ’* contain original and 
oharaotcristio portraits, drawn with subtlety 
and delicacy. As a physician and writer of 
phyaiological works, he is tiiuidi to be admired, 
for ho speaks plainly and seeks to rid the 
world of many an absurd theory cherished 
ignorantly and warmly. His principal medical 
writings are comprised in hia ** Boylston Prize 
Essays,” *' Lectures on Popular Delusions in 
Medicine,” and ” The Theory and Practice of 
Medicine.” — Borti 1809. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

The wayward life of this wonderful writer 
we have no apace to record. Ho was at 
a sohool in England for four or five years. 


travelled through Great Britain, and returned 
to the States^n 1822. Then he went to Jeffer* 
son UuivotrsiV, Charlottesville, Virginia, and, 
in 1829, to West Point. Two years later he 
began his literary career, .wrote magazine 
articles and edited periodioals at Richmond and 
Philadelphia. In 1841 appeared his ** Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque.” 

Near the end of 1844 Mr. Poe removed to 
New York,* where he conducted for several 
months a literary miscellany called *^The 
Broadway Journal.” In 1845 be published a 
volume of ** Talcs,” and a collection of his 
“ Poems ; ” in 1846 wrote a series of literary 
and personal sketches entitled The Literati 
of New York City,” which commanded much 
attention ; in 1848 gave to the public, first as 
a lecture, and afterwards in print, ** Eureka, 
a Prose Poem ; ” and in the summer of 1849 
delivered several lectures, in Richmond and 
other citie.s, and on the 7th October, while on 
his way to New York, died, suddenly, at 
Baltimore, aged 38. 

In poetry, as in prose, he was most success- 
ful in the metaphysical treatment of the 
passions. His poems are constructed with 
marvellous ingenuity, and finished with con- 
summate art. They illustrate a morbid 
sensitiveness of feeling, a shadowy and gloomy 
imagination, and a taste almost faultless in 
the apprehension of that sort of beauty most 
agreeable to his temper. His rank as a poet 
is with the first class of his times. The 
Raven,” “ Ulaltime,” “ The Bells,” and several 
of Ills other pieces, will bo remembered as 
among the finest moiiuinents of the capacities 
of the English language . — Dorn 1811, Died 
1849. 


HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 

Mr. Tuokerman has spent a considerable 
portion of his time in European travel, and in 
1839 publishod Isabel ; or, Sicily, a Pilgrim- 
age,” which, iu 1846, was reprmted in Ijondon. 
Subsequently appeared, ** Thoughts on the 
Poets,*’ ** Artist Life,” ” Characteristics of 
Literature,” and soec 3 biographies and criti- 
cisms. A collection of his ” Poems *' appeal jd 
in 1851, but it embraces only a small propor- 
tion of those he had publishod in the magazines 
and newspapers. In hia works it has been 
noted he has occasionally done izguBtice to 
his own fine powers by the carelessness with 
which he has adopted familiar ideas, images, 
and foB 118 of expression from other writers.— 
Born 1313. 


JAMES RUSSELL iiOWELL. 

The author of the ” Biglow Papers '**waa bom 
at Boston, edupated at Harvard, and hia first 
appearanc« was in 1839, when he printed 
a class poem recited at Cambridge. It was a 
oompositiolk in heroic verse, which, though it 
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j betrayed marks of haste, oontainod many 
strokes of vigoroas satire, maoh sharp wit, 

I and OGcasionfd bursts of feeling. Two years 
I afterwanla he published a volume of mis- 
I oellaneons poems, under the title of ** A Year's 
I Life.*’ ‘This bore no relationship to his Orst 
I production. It illustrated entirely different 
I thoughts, feelings, and habits. In 1844 Mr. 

I Lowell published a new volume evincing very 
I decided advancement in thought, and feeling, 
j and execution. The longest of its contents, 

; ** A Legend of Brittany," is without any of the 

j striking faults of his previous compositions, 
j and in imagination and artistic finish is the 
, best poem ho has yet ]A‘intod. In the same 
j volume appeared the author's “ Prometheus,** 
j Khoocus,** and some of his most admired 
I shorter pieces. He gave to the public a third 

( collection of his poems in 1 848. In this there 

! is no iniprovomont of versification, no finer 
fancy, or braver imagination, than in the pre- 
oe<ling volume; but it illustrates a deeper 
interest in affairs, and a warm partisanship 
for the x)hilanthropista and progressists of all 
classes. Among his subjects arc “ The Pre- 
sent Crisis," “Anti-Texas," “The Cantiire of 
\ Fugitive Slaves," “ Hunger and Coic, ' '*’Fno 
Ijandlord,” Ac. Ho gives hero the first ex- 
amples* of a x>oouliar humour, which ho Iuls 
since cultivated with success, lii tlie same 
year Mr. Lowell published “ A Fable for 
' Critics, or a Glance at a Few of our Literary 
Progenies," a rhymed essay, critical and 
satirical, upon the principal living writers of 
the country. Afterwards came the “ Biglow 
< Papers," a collection of versos in the Xow 
I England dialect, with introduction and notes 
by a supposititious, pedantic, but keen-witted 
I and patriotic country jiarson. “ The Vision 
of Sir Lannfal, a Logend of the Holy Grail," 
was also issued about the same time.— Bom 
1819. 


THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 

Dr. English published a collection of his 
“Poems," in New Yoi^, in 1855. “Several 
ol them are written," says his biographer, 
**in a stylo of vigorous declamation, upon 
enbjects to which such a stylo is suitable. 
The stirring lyric of “ The Gallow.s-Goer8 '* is 
the best of his productions, and there are few 
more effective examples of partisan verse. It 
was much quoted during the agitation of the 
death-punishment question in sever^ of the 
States between 1845 and 1850. Of a more 
poetical character are varions love songs, 
written carelessly, but with freshness and 
apparent oarnestneMi. Of one of these, 
entitled^ “ Dora Lee," the concluding verses 
display in a creditable manner his abilities for 
description . — Bom 1819. 


THOMAS BUCHANAN BEAD. 

Mr. Bead is a painter as well as a poet, and 
settled at Florence in 1853. His earliest lite- 
rary work was a series of lyrics published in 
the “ Boston Courier" in 1843 and 1844. In 
1847 he printed in Boston the first collection 
of his “Poems;** in 1848, in Philadelphia, 
“Lays and Ballads;" in 1849, in the some 
city, “ Tlio Pilgrims of the Great Saint Ber- 
nard," a prose romance, in the sncooBsive 
nttmWs of a magasiuo ; in 1853 on illustrated 
edition of his “ Piieras," oomprisiug, with some 
new xiioces, all ho wished to preserve of hia 
other volnmes ; and in 1855 the longest of his 
works, “ The Now Pastoral," in thirty-seven 
books. His verso, though sometimoH irregu- 
lar, is always musical. Indeed, in the easy 
flow of his stansas and in the melody of their 
cadences, ho sooms to follow some chime of 
sound within his brain. This is the f»orvading 
expression of his poems, many of which might 
more T>robably be songs. Though he 

has written in the dramatic form witli freedom 
and niiaftbctod f($oling, nnd exiromoly well in 
duioctio and dosoriptivo bhink verso, his 
provinco is ovidonily the lyrical. Like most 
of our poets, in his earlier x)ooms Mr. Head 
wrote from the inspiration of foreign song and 
story, and ho seoiriH but lately to have perceived 
that the most api)roi>riato field for the exor- 
cise of his powers is to be found at home.-— 
Born 1822. ' 


CHARLES G. LELAND. 

Mr. Leland is best known to English readers 
as the author of “ Mcister Kurl’s Sketch 
Book," and the translator of Hoinrioh Heine’s 
poems. An American critic says of him ; 
“ His poems are for the most part in a peculiar 
vein of satirical humour. Ho has an invincible 
dislike of the sickly extravagances of small 
sentimentalists, and the absurd assumptions 
of small philanthropists. Ho is not altogether 
incredulous of progress, but does not look for 
it from that boastful independence, charaoter- 
ising the now generation, which rejects the 
authority and derides the wisdom of the past. 
Ho is of that healthy intellectnal constitution 
which promises in every department the best 
fruits to his industry." He was bom in 1824. 


BAYABD TAYLOB. 

Mr. Taylor has travelled very largely, and 
written excellent accounts of his wanderings. 
He has published “ The American Legend," 
a poem delivered before the Fhi Beta Kappa 
•Sk^iety of Harvard University, in 1850 ; and 
Poems ^of the Orient," which appeared in 
1854, and embrace only each pieces as were 
written '•bile he was on hia passage xonnd the 
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world, and present the more x>oetical phases 
of that portion of his experiences. — Bam 
1825. 

B. H. STODDABD. 

He originally was placed in an iron foundry, 
and in 1847 some verses in the Union Maga- 
sine *' gave evidence that his mind as weU as 
his body was toiling. The^first was, however, 


the stronger of the two, for in 1848, after 
publishing. a small volume entitled Foot- 
prints,” his health gave way, and ho surren* 
dered his mechanical occupation. He has 
furnished a considerable number of pieces to 
“ Patnam*s Monthly ” and “ Graham’s Maga- 
zine,” and to the last, two, “ The Burden of 
Unrest ” and “ The Squire of Low Degree,” in 
the composition of which he has exeroised with 
suitable care his best abilities. 
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SEVENTH PERIOD — Continued. 


1844.— THE DYftiO INDIAN. 

“ On yonder lake I spread the sail no more ! 
Vigour, and youth, and active days are post — 
Belontless dornona urge me to that shore 
On whose black forests all the dead are 
cast : — 

Te solemn train, prepare the funerid song, 

For 1 must go to Khailes below, 

Where all is strange and all is now ; 
Companion to the airy throng ! — 

AYhai solitary streams. 

In dull and dreary dreams, 

A.11 melancholy, must I rove along I 
• 

what strange lands must Chequi take his 
way ! 

<JI roves of the <load departed mortals trace : 
No tfeor along tliose gloomy forests stray. 

No huntsmen there take pleasure in the chose, 
But all are empty, unsubsttuitial shades, 

That ramble through those visionary glades ; 
No spongy fruits from verdant trees depend, 
But sickly orchards there 
Do fruits as sickly boar, 

And apples a consumptive visage show, 

And witherM hangs the whortleberry blue. 

All me ! what mischiefs on the dea<l attend ! 
Wandering a stranger to the shores below, 
Where shall I brook or real fountain iind ! 
Lazy and sad deluding waters flow — 

Such is the picture in my boding mind ! 

Fine tales, indeed, they tell 
Of shades and pulling rills. 

Whore our dead fathers dwell 
Beyond the western hills ; 

But when did ghost returu his state to show ; 
Or who can promise half the tale is true ! 

1 too must be a fleeting ghost ! — ^no more— 
Koue^noue but shadows to those mansions go ; 
1 leave my woods, I leave the Huro0 shore, 
For emptier groves below ! 

Te charming solitudes, 

Ye tall ascending woods 
Ye glassy lakes and pnrling streams, 

Wliose aspect still was sweet, , 

Whether the snn did greet. 

Or the pale moon embraced yon with her 
beiune— * 

Adieu to all ! e 


To all, that charm’d mo where I stray’d, 

The winding stream, the dark aoqneator’d 
shade ; 

Adieu all triumphs hero ! 

Adieu the mountain’s lofty swell, 

Adieu, thou little verdant hill, 

And seas, and stars, an 1 skies— farewell 
For .some remoter sphere ! 

Perplex’d with doubts, and tortured with da- 
spair, 

W*hy so dejected at this hopoless sleep P 
Nature at last these ruins may repair, 

When fate’s long dream is o’er, and she forgate 
to weep ; 

Some real world once more may bo assign’d, 
Bouio new-born mansion for the immortal 
mind! 

Farowoli, sweet lake; farowoll, surrounding 
woods t 

To other groves, through midnight glooms I 
stray, 

Beyond the mountuins and beyond the floods, 
Beyond the Huron bay I 
Prepare the hollow tomb, and place mo low, 
My trusty bow and arrows by my side, 

The ohoorful bottle and the venison store, 

For long the journey is that I must go. 
Without a partner, and without a guide.” 

Ho spoke, and bid the attending mourners 
weep, 

Then closed his eyes, and sunk to endless 
sleep ! 

Philip Freneau. — Porn 1752, Died 1832. 


1845— CHAKACTEIi OF McFINGAL.. 

When Yankees, skill’d in martial role, 
First put the British troops to school ; 
Instructed them in warlike trade, 

And new manmuvros of parade ; 

The true wor-danco of Yankec-rocls, 

And manual exercise of heels ; 

Mode them give up, like saints complete* 
The arm of flesh, and trust the feet, 

• And work, like Christians undissembling, 
Salvatioft out by fear and trembling ; 
Taught Perqy fashionable races, 

And moiem modes of Ohevy-Chooes : 
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From Bofiton, in hifi host array. 

Groat Sqniro MoFinga) took his way, 

And, graced with ensigns of renown, 

Steer’d homeward to his native town. 

His high descent our heralds trace 
To Ossian's famed Fingalian race ; 

For though their name some part may lack, 
Old Fingfd spelt it with a Mac ; 

Which great McPherson, with submission. 

We hope will add to the next edition. * 

His fathers flourish'd in the Highlands 
Of Scotia's fog-boniglitod island ; 

Whence gain’d our squire two gifts by right. 
Rebellion and the second-sight. 

Of those the first, in ancient days. 

Had gain’d the noblest palms of praise ; 
’Gainst kings stood forth, and many a crown’d 
head 

With terror of its might confonndod ; 

Till rose a king with potent charm 
His foes by goodness to disarm ; 

Whom every Soot and Jacobite 
Straight fell in love with — at first sight ; 
Whose gracious speo:ih, with aid of Tiensions, 
Hush’d down all murmurs of dissensions. 

And with the soun<l of potent metal, 

Brought all their blust'ring swarms to settle ; 
Who rain'd his tnitiistorial mannas. 

Till loud sedition sung hosannas ; 

The good lord-bishox’s and the kirk 
Uiiitoil in the public work ; 

Rebellion from the northern regions. 

With Unto and Mansfield swore allogiance, 
And all oombinod to raze, as niiisanoo, 

Of ehuToh anti state, the constitutions ; 

Pull down the empire, on whoso ruins 
They meant to o<Ufy their new ones; 

Enslave the American wildernesses. 

And tear the provinces in pieces. 

For those our B(|niro, among the valiant’at, 
Emx>loy’d his time, and tools, and talents ; 
And in their oanae, with manly zeal, 

Used his first virtue — to rebel ; 

And found this new rolH)ilion pleasing 
As his old king-destroying treason. 

Nor loss avail'd his optic sleight, 

And Scottish gift of second-sight. 

No anoiont sibyl, famed in rhyme. 

Saw deeper in the womb of time; 

No block in old Dodona's grove 
Could over more oracular prove. 

Nor only saw ho all that was, 

Bht much that never came to pass ; 

Whereby all prophets far outwent ho, 
Though former days produood a plenty ; 

For any man with half an oyo 
What stands before him may espy ; 

But optics sharp it needs, I ween, 

To see what is not to 1 h^ seen. 

As in the days of ancient fame. 

Prophets and poets were the same, 

And aU the praise that poets gain 
Is bat for what they invent and fei^n : 

So gain’d our squire liis fame by seeing 
Sn^ things as never would have beCag ; 


Whence he for oracles was grown ^ 

The very tripod of his town. 

Gazettes no sooner rose a lie in, 

But straight he fell to prophesying ; 

Made dreadful slaughter in his course, 

O’erthrew provincials, foot and horse ; • 

Brought armies o’er by sudden pressing's 
Of Hanoverians, Swiss, and Hessians ; 

Feasted with blood his Scottish clan. 

And bang'd all rebels to a man; | 

Divided their estates and pelf, • j 

And took a goodly share himself. j 

All this, with spirit energetic, ' 

He did by second-sight prophetic. 

Thus stored with fntelloctiial riches, 

SkilVd was our squire in making spooches. 

Where strength of brains united centres 

With strength of lungs surpassing Stentor’s* | 

But as some muskets so contrive it, 

As oft to miss the mark they drive at, 

And, though well aim'd at dnek or plover, I 

Boar wide and kick their owners over : i 

So fared mir squire, whose reas’ning toil I 

Would often on himself recoil, I 

And so much injured more his side, j 

The stronger arguments ho applied ; 

As old war-elephants, dismay'd, 1 

Trod clown the troops they came to aid, j 

And hurt their own side more iii battloi ! 

Than loss and ordinary cattle : • ! 

Yet at town meetings ev'ry chief f 

Pinn’d faith on great McFingal's sleeve j 

And, as he motion’d, all by rote, * I 

Rdised sympatheiio hands to vote. i 

Johii TrumbiiU. — ]tom 1750, Died 1831. | 


I S46.— ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

Soon ficots the snnbright form, by man 
adored !— 

Soon fell the head of gold to Time a i)rey. 
The arms, the trunk, his cankering tooth 
devour'd. 

And whirlwinds blew the iron dust away. 
Whore dwelt imperial Timur, far astr^ 
Some lonely musing pilgrim now inquire^ ; 
And, rack'd by storms and hastening to 
decay, » 

Moliainmod's mo.sqne foresees its final fires. 
And Rome's more lordly temple day by day 
expires. 

As o'er proud Asian realms the traveller 
winds. 

His manly spirit, hush’d by terror, falls 
When some forgotten town'slostsite bo finds 
Where ruin wild his pondering eye appals, 
Whore silence swims along the poulder’d 
walls. 

And broocis upon departed Grandeur’s tomb, 
Throqghthe lone, hollow aisles, sad Foho c^ls 
At each slow step ; deep sighs the breathing 
gloom. 

And weeping fields aroand bewail their em- 
presi’d d^m. 


A. 
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Where o*er a hundred realms the throne 
uprose 

The screech-owl nests, the panther builds 
his homo ; 

Sleep the dull newts, the lazy adders doze 
Where pomp and luxury danced the golden 
room ; 

Low lies in dust the sky-resembled dome, 
Tail grass around the broken column wares, 
And brambles oUmb and lonely thistles 
bloom ; 

The moulder’d arch the weedy streamlet 
laves. 

And low resound, beneath, unnumber'd sunken 
graves. • 

In thee, (> Albion ! queen of nations, live 
Whatever splendours earth’s wide realms 
have known ; 

In thee proud Persia sees her ponqi revive, 
And Greef^o her arts, and Kome her lordly 
throno ; 

Py every wind thy Tyrian fleets are blown ; 
Supremo, on Fame’s droa<i roll, thy heroes 
stand. 

All ocoairs realms thy naval sceptre own ; 
Of bards, of sagos, how august thy band I 
And one rich Kdori blooms around thy garden’d 
land. 

*llut, O how vast thy crimes ! Throngh Hea- 
ven’s great year, 

WJjen few cciiturial suns have traced their 
way; 

When Southern Europe, won by feuds 
severe, 

Weak, doting, fallen, has bowM to Bussian 
sway. 

And sotting Glory, beam'd her farewell ray, 
To wastes, ]»orclianoc, tliy brilliant fields 
shall turn ; 

In dust thy tomides, towers, and towns 
decay ; 

The forest howd where London turrets bum, 
And all thy garlands dock thy sad funereal urn. 

Some land, scarce glimmering in the light of 
fame, 

Sceptred with arts an^ arms (if I divine), 
•Some unknown wild, some shore without a 
name, 

In all thy pomp shall then majestic shine. 
As silver-headed Time’s slow years decline, 
Not ruins only meet the inquiring eye ; 
Where round yon mouldering oak vain 
brambles twine, 

Tne^lial stem, already towering hisfh, 

Ere long shall stretch his arms, and nod in 
yonder sky. 

TVhere late resounded the wild woodland 
roar, 

Ntw lieaves the palace, now thd temple 
smiles; 

Where frown’d the rude rockandihe desert 
shore, 


Now Pleasure sports, and Business want be* 
i guiles. 

And Commerce wings her flight to .thousand 
isles ; 

Culture walks forth, gay laugh the loaded 
fields. 

And jocund Labour plays his harmless wiles : 

Qlad Soienco brightens. Art her mansion 
builds, 

And Peace uplifts her wand, and Heaven his 
blessing yields. 

Timothy Dunght — Horn 1752, Died 1817. 


JS 47 .— WESTERN EMIGRATION. 

IrVitli all that's ours, together let us rise, 

; Seek brighter plains, and more indulgent 
skies ; 

Where fair Ohio rolls his amber tide, 

And nature blossoms in her virgin prides ; 
AVhero all that Beauty's hand can form to 
j please 

I Shall crown the toils of war with rural case. 

I The shady ooverts and the sunny hills, 

I The gcutlo lapse of ever-nmrinnring rills, 

I The soft repose amid the nooiiiido bowers, 
i The ovoniiig walk among the bhisliiug flowers, 

I The fragrant groves, that yield a sweet per- 
1 fume, 

i And vernal glories in X)orpotiial bloom 
j Await you there ; and heaven shall bless the 
[ toil : 

. Your own the produce, and your own Uie soil, 

J There, free from envy, cankering care and 
I strife, 

Flow tho calm pleasures of domestic life ; 
There mutual friondshix) soothes each placid 
breast : 

Blest in themselves, and in eacli other blest. 
From house to house tho social glee oxtondH, 
For friends in war in peace are doubly friends. 

There cities rise, and spiry towns increase. 
With gilded domes and every art of peace. 
Their Cultivation shall extend his power, 

Rear the green blade, and nurse tho temder 
flower ; 

Make tho fair villa in full splendour smile, 
And robe with verdure all tlio genial soil. 
There shall rich Commerce court the favouring 
gales, 

And wondering wilds admire the passing boiIb, 
Where the bold sLips tho stormy Huron brave, 
Where wild Ontario rolls tho whitening wave. 
Where fitir Ohio his pure current pours, 

And Mississippi laves tho extended shores. 
And thou Supreme ! whose hand sustains this 
ball, 

Before whose nod the nations rise and fall, 
Propitious smile, and shed diviner charms 
On this blest land, tlie queen of arts and arms ; 
Make thereat empire ris6 on wisdom’s plan. 
The seat of bliss, and last retreat of man. 
David Humphreys* — Bom 1758, Died 1818. 
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1S48.— BUANING OF NEW ENGLAND 
VILLAGES. 

From the “ Coi.umbiad.” 

Through solid carls of smoko, the bursting 
firos 

Climb in tall pyramids above the spires, 
Conoontring all the winds; whose forces, 
driven 

With equal rage from every point of heaven. 
Whirl into conflict, round the scantling pour 
The twisting flames, and through the rafters 
roar ; 

Suck up the cinders, send them sailing far, 

To warn the nations of the raging war ; 

Bend high the blazing vortex, swell* d and 
curl'd, 

Careeriug, brightening o'er the lustred world: 
Seas oatoh the splendour, kindling skies re- 
sound. 

And falling structures shake the smouldering 
ground. 

Crowds of wild fugitives, with frantic tread. 
Flit through the flames that pierce the mid- 
night shade, 

Bock on the burning domes revert their eyes, 
Where some lost friend, some perish'd infant 
lies. 

Their maim’d, their sick, their age-enfeebled 
sires 

Have sunk sad victims to the sateless fires ; 
They greet with one last look their tottering 
walls, 

Hoe the blaze thicken, as the ruin falls. 

Then o'er tlio country train their dumb despair. 
And far behind them leave the dancing glare ; 
Their own crush’d roofs still lend a trembling 
light, 

Point their long shadows and direct their 
flight. 

TiU, wandering wide, they seek some ebitage 
door, \ 

Ask the vile pittance duo the vagrant poor a 
Or, faint and faltering on the devious road,/ 
They sink at last, and yield their mortal load. 

Joel PaWoM*.— Bom 1755, Died 1812. 


1849.— crimes and punishments. 

Of orimes, oinpotson'd source of human 
woes, 

Whence the black flood of shame and sorrow 
flows, • 

How best to cbeok the venom's deadly force, 
To stem its torrent, or direct its course. 

To scon the merits of vindictive codes, 

Nor pass the faults humanity explodes, 

I sing-— what theme more worthy to engage 
The poet's song, the wisdom of the sage ? 

Ah ! were I equal to the great design. 

Wore thy bold genius, blest Beccaria ! mine, . 
Then should my work, ennobled asf^my aim. 
Like thine, receive the meed of deathless 
fame. * c 


O Jay ! deserving of a purer ago. 

Pride of thy country, statesman, patriot, 
sage. 

Beneath whose guardian care our laws as- 
sume 

A milder form, and lose their Gothic gloom, 
Bead with indulgent eyes, nor yet refuse « 

This humble tribute of an artless muse. 

Great is the question which the leam'd 
contest. 

What grade, what mode of punishment is 
best ; 

In two famed sects the disputants decide. 
These ranged on Tqyror's, those on Booson’s 
side ; 

Ancient as empire Terror’s temple stood, 

Gapt with black clouds, and founded deep in 
blood ; 

Grim despots here their trembling honours 
paid. 

And guilty offerings to their idol made : 

The monarch led — a sorvilo crowd ensued, 
Their robes distain’ d in gore, in gore imbrued ; 
O'er mangled limbs they held infernal feast, 
Moloch the god, and Draco’s self the priest. 
Mild Bousou's fane, in later ages roar'd. 

With sunbeams crown’d, in Attic grace ap- 
pear’d ; 

^ In just proportion finish’d every part,* 

* With the fine touches of enlighton'fl art. 

A thinking few, selected from the crowd. 

At the fair shrine with filial rev'renco bqw’d ; 
The sago of Milan led the virtuous choir, 

To thorn sublime ho strung the tuneful lyre : 
Of laws, of crimes, and puuishinonts ho sung, 
And on liis glowing lips persuasion hung : 
From Beasoii’s source each iiiforonco just he 
drew, ^ 

Wliilo truths fresh polish’d struck the mind 
as now : 

Full in the front, in vestal robes array’d, 

The holy form of Justice stood display'd : 
Firm was her eye, not vengeful, though severe, 
And e’er she frown’d she chock'd the starting 
tear. 

A sister form, of more benignant face, 
Celestial Mercy, held the second place ; 

Her hands outsproac^ in suppliant guise she 
stood, t 

And oft with oloquenoe resistless sued ; 

But whore 'twas impious e’en to deprecate. 
She sigh’d assent, and wept the wretch's fate. 

In savage times, fair Freedom yet unknown, 
The despot, clod in vengeance, fill’d the throne; 
His glc^-^my caprice scrawl’d the ambighoua 
code. 

And dyed each page in characters of blood, 
The laws transgress'd, the prince in jadg> 
ment sat, ^ 

And Ba^ decided on the culprit’s fatp : 

Nor stopp’d ho here, but, skill'd in murderous 
art, 

The Bceptled brute usurp’d the baiignjan’a 

pwtso 
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With bia ovru hands the trembling yictim 
bow'd, 

And basoly M'allow'd in a snbjooi’s blood. 
Pleased with the fatal game, the royal mind 
On modes of death and craolty refined : 
i Hence the dank caverns of the choerloss mine, 

I Where, shut from light, the famish'd wretches 
I pine; * 

I The face divine, in seams unsightly sear'd, 
The eyeballs gouged, the whe^ with gore be- 
smear'd, 

The Russian knout, the sufFocating flame, 

And forms of torture wanting yet a name. 
Nor was this rage to savage times confined ; 
It reach'd to later years find courts refin6d. 
Blush, polish'd France, nor lot the muse 
relate 

The tragic story of your Damien '.s fate ; 

The bed of steol, whore long the assassin lay, 
In the dark vault, secluded from the day : 

The quivering fle&ih which burning pincers 
tore, 

The pitch, pour'd flaming in tho recent sore ; 
His carcase, warm with life, convulsed with 
pain, 

By steeds dismember'd, dragg’d along tho 
idain. 

As daring quacks, nuskill’d in medic loro, 

' I¥cscri}>od the nostrums quacks prescribed 
before ; 

Careless of ago or sox, wluito'cr befall, 

The %ame dull recipe must servo for all : 

Our senates thus, with reverence bo it said, 
Have been too long by blind tradition led : 
Our civil code, from feudal dross refined, 
Proclaims the liberal and enlighten'd mind; 
But till of laic tho penal statutes stood 
In Gothic rudenes.s, smear'd with civic blood ; 
What base memorials of a barbarous age 
What monkish whimsies sullied every page ! 
The clergy's benefit, a trifling brand, 

Jest of tho law, a holy sleight of hand ; 
Beneath this saintly cloak what crimes ab- 
horr'd, 

Of sable dye, were shelter'd from tho lord ; 

- WTiilo tho poor starveling, who a cent pur- 
loin'd, 

No reading saved, no jfiggliiig trick ossoiiiM ; 
fiis was the servile lash, a foul disgrace. 
Through time transmitted to his hapless race ; 
Tho fort and dure, the traitor’s motley doom, 
Might blot the story of imperial Romo. 

What late disgraced our laws yet stand to 
stain 

The splendid annals of a George’s reign. 

Say, legislators, for what end design'd 
This waste of lives, this havoc of mankind ? 
Say, by what right (one case exempt alone) 
Do ye prescribe, tha^ blood can crimes atone ? 
If, when our fortunes frown, an^ dangers 
press. 

To act the Roman's part be to transgress ; 
For man the use of life alone conflnands ; 

The fee residing in the grantor's hands. 




Could man, what time tho social pact he seal’dt 
Code to the state a right he never hold P 
For all tho powers wldch in tho state reside, 
Resnlt from compact, actual or implied. 

Too well tho savage policy we trace i 
To times remote, Humanity’s disgrace ; 

E'en while I ask, tho trite response xoouss, 
Example warns, severity deters. 

No milder moans can keep the vile in awe, 
And state necessity compels tho law. 

But lot Experience sp^, she claims our 
trust : 

Tho data false, the inference is unjust. 

I Ills at a distance, men but slightly fear ; 

I Delusive Fancy never thinks them near s 
With stronger force than fear temptations 
draw, 

And cunning thinks to parry with tho law. 

“ My brother swung, poor novice in his art. 
Ho blindly stumbled on a hangman's cart ; 
But wiser I, assuming every sliapo, 

As Proteus erst, am certain to escape." 

/I'ho knave, thus jeering, on his skill relies, 
For never villain deem'd himsolf unwise. 

I St: John Honey ivood.--^lJom, 1765, Died 1798 


1850.— THE WANTS OF MAN. 

“ Man wants but little boro below. 

Nor wants that little long." 

'Tis not with mo exactly so, 

But 'tis so in the song. 

My wants uro many, aiel if told, 

Would in list CP many a score ; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 

I still sliould long for more. 

What first I want is daily broad. 

And canvas-backs and wine ; 

And all tho realms of nature spread 
Before me when 1 dine ; 

With four choice cooks from France, beside, 
To dross my dinner well ; 

Four courses scarcely cun provide 
My ai>pctito to quell. 

What next I want, at heavy cost, 

Is elegant attire : 

Black salde furs £6r winter’s frost, 

And silks for summer’s fire ; 

And Cashmere shawls, and Brussels laco. 

My bosom's front to deck. 

And diamond rings my hands to grace. 

And rubies for my nock. 

And then I want a mansion fair, 

A dwelling-house, in stylo, 

Four stories high, for wholesome air — 

A massive marble pile ; 

•With halls fo^ banqnetings and balls, 

All fai%ish*d rich and fine ; 

With high-blood studs in fifty stalls, ^ 

^d colors for my wine. 
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To Bolaco all tho woen of life. 

And all its joys to share ; 

Of temper sweet, of yielding will, 

Of firm yet placid mind, 

With all my faults to love mo still. 
With sentiment refined. 

And as time’s car incessant runs, 

And fortune fills my store, 

* I want of daugkters and of sons 
From eig^ht to half a score. 

I want (nlns ! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave ?) 

That .all tho girls be chaste and fair — 
Tho boys all wise and brave. 


I want a garden and a x>ark, 

My dwelling to surronnd^ 

A themaand acres (bless the mark !) 

With walls encompass’d round — 

Where flocks may range and herds may low , 
And kids and lambkins play, 

And flowers and fruits commingled grow, 

All Eden to display. 

I want, when summer’s foliage falls, * 

And autumn strips the trees, 

A house within tho city’s walls, 

For comfort and for ease ; 

Blit hero as space is somowhat scant, 

And acres somewhat rare, 

My house* in town I only want 
To occupy — u Hf|uarc. 

1 want a steward, butler, oooks ; 

A coachman, footman, grooms ; 

A library of well-bound Viooks, 

And picture-gar nis1i'<l rooms ; 

Corrogio’s Magdalen, and Night, 

Tho Malron of tho Chair ; 

Guido’s fleet coursers, in their flight, 

And Claudes at least a pair. ' 

I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins, and goms ; 

A printing-press for private use, 

Of fifty thousand oms ; 

And plants, and niinorals, and shells ; 
Worms, insects, fishes, birds ; 

And every beast on earth that dwells 
In solitude or herils. 

1 want a board of bnrnisird plate. 

Of silwr and of gold ; 

Tureons, of twenty pounds in weight. 

And Honlpture’s richest mould ; 

Plateaus, with chandeliers and lamps. 
Plates, dishes — all tho same ; 

And porcelain vases, with the stamps 
Of Sevres and Angouloino. 

And maples of fair glossy stain. 

Must form my chamber doors. 

And carpets of tho W^iltou graiu 
Must cover all my floors ; 

My walls with tapestry bedeck'd. 

Must nover be outdone ; 

And damgsk ourtains must protect 
Thoir oolonrs from the sun. 


And when my bosom's darling sings, 

With melody divine, 

A pedal harp of many strings 
Must with her voice combine. 

Piano, exquisitely wrought, . 

Must open stand, apart, ; 

That all my dai;ghtora may be taught ; 

To win the stranger's heart. j 

I 

My wife and daughters will desire { 

Refreshment from perfumes, \ 

Cosmetics for tho skin require, | 

And artificial blooms. ! 

Tho civet fragrance shall dispense, | 

And treasured sweets return ; i 

Cologne revive tho flagging sonso, .. j 

And smoking^mber burn. | 

And when at night my weary head j 

Begins to droop and dose, | 

A chamber south, to hold my bod, I 

For nature’s sofe repose ; | 

With blankets, counterpanes, and sheet, I 

Mattress, and sack of down, 

And comfortables for my feet. 

And pilloinrs for my crown. 

I want a warm and faithful friend, 

To cheer the adverse hour, 

Who ne'er to flatter will descend, 

Nor bend the knee to power ; 

A friend to chide mo > hen I’m wrong, 

My inmost soul to see ; 

And that my friendship prove as strong 
For him, as his for me. 


I want a kind and tender heart, 

For others’ wants to feel ; 

A soul secure from fortune’s dart. 
And arm’d with steel ; 

To bear Divine chastisement’s rod. 
And, mingling in my plan. 
Submission to the will of God, 

With charity to man. 

I want a keen, observing eye. 

An ever-Vstening ear. 

The truth through all disguise to spy. 
And wisdom’s vciige to hear ; 


And mirrors of the largest pane 
From Venice must be brought ; 
And sandal-wood and bambuo-cane. 
For chairs and tables bought ; 

On all the maniol-pieoes, clo^s 
Of thrieo-gilt bronse must stand, 
And soreens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger's hand. ^ 

I want (who does not want P) a wife, 
Allbotionate and fair, ^ 


Frm 1780 to 1866.] 
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'WlLLUK CLIITOH. 


A tongue, to speak at Tirtuo’s need, 

In heaven's sublimest strain ; 

And lips, the cause of man to plead, 

And never plead in vain. 

I want uninterrupted health. 

Throughout my long career. 

And streams of never<f ailing wealth, 

To scatter far and near — 

The destitute to clothe and food, 

Free bounty to bestow, 

Supply the helpless orphan's need. 

And soothe the widow's woo. 

1 want the genius to conceive. 

The talents to unfold, ♦ 

Design K. the vicious to retrieve, 

The virtuous to uphold ; 

Inventive power, combining skill, 

A persevering soul. 

Of human hearts to mould the will, 

And reach from polo to pole. 

I want the seals of power and place. 

The ensigTts of command. 

Charged by the people’s uiibought grace, 

To rule my native Iwid ; 

Nor crown, nor sceptre would I ask, 

IJut from my country’s will. 

By da]|^ by night, to ply the task 
« Her cup of blis.s to till. 

I want the voice of honest praise 
Tf^ follow mo behind, 

And to be thought, in future days, 

The friomi of human kiinl ; 

Tliat after-ages, us they ri.se. 

Exulting may proclaim, 

In ohoral union to the skies, 

Their blessings on my name. 

Those are the wants of mortal man ; 

I cannot need them long, | 

For life itself is but a span, 

And earthly bliss a song. 

My last great want, absorbing all, 

Is, when bouoath the sod, j 

And summoned to my final cull — I 

The mercy of my Uod. ^ 

And oh ! while circles iif my veins 
*Of life the purple stream, 

And yet a fragment small remains 
Of nature’s transient dream, 

My soul, in humble hope uiiscared, 

Forgot not thou to pray. 

That this thy want may bo prepared 
To ipect the Judgment-Day. 

J. Q. Adams.^^Dom 1767, Died 1848. 


1851.— HAlfi, COLUMBIA. 

Hail, CAumbia ! happy land ! * 

Hail, ye heroes, heaven-born band ! 

Who fought and bled in Freedogi’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause. 


And when the storm of war was gone, 
Eigoy'd the poaco your valour won ! 

Let independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost ; 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies. 

Firm — united — ^let us be, 

KoUying round our liberty ; 

As a band of brothers join'd. 

Peace and safety wo shall find. 

Immortal patriots ! rise once more ; 

Defend your rights, defend your shore ; 

Ijot no rude foe, with impious hand, 

Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 

Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toil and blood the well- earn'd prfzo. 

While offering peace sincere and just, 

In Heaven wo place a manly trust. 

That truth and justioo will prevail. 

And every scliome of bondage fail. 

Firm — united, Ac. 

Sound, sound the trnm]> of Fame ! 

Lot Washington ’h great iiaino 

King through the world with loud applause, 
King through the world with loud applause : 
Ijct every clime to Freedom dear 
Liston with a joyful ear. 

With ecpial skill and godlike power, 

Ho govornH in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war ; or guides with ease, 

The happier times of honest pcooo. 

Firm — united, Ac, 

Behold the chief who now commands 
Once m<>ro to servo his country stands*— 

The rock on which the storm will beat, 

The rock on which the storm will boat : 
But, arm’d in virtue firm and true, 

His hopes are fix'd on heaven and you. 

When IIoi>e was sinking in dismay, 

And glooms obscured Columbia’s day. 

His steady mind, from changes free, 
Kesolvod on death or liberty. 

Firm — united, Ac. 

Joseph JJopkiason. — Horn 1770, Died 1842. 


1852.— TO WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 

In these cold shades, bouoath those shifting 
skies, 

Where Fancy sickens, and whore Genius dies ; 
Where few and feeble are the muse's strains, 
And no fine frenzy riots in the veins, 

There still are found a few to whom belong 
Tbo fire of virtue and the soul of song ; 

Whoso kindling ardour still can whke the 
strings. 

When learning triumphs, and when Gifford 
sings. 

To thee the lowliest bard his tribute pays, 

His little^vild-fiower to thy wreath convoys ; 
Pleased, if permitted round thy name to bh^m. 
To boast ^ne effort resoued from the tomb. 



WIUXAX Cmfton.] 


TO WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 


[Seventh Pbbiod.- 


Wliile this delirious age enchanted seems 
With heotio Fancy’s desultory dreams ; 

While wearing fast away is every, trace 
Of Grecian vigour and of Roman grace, 

With fond delight, we yet one bard behold. 

As Horace i>olish’d and as Persons bold, 
Reclaim the art, assort the muse divine, 

And drive obtrusive dulness from the shrine. 
Since that groat day which saw the Tablet rise, 
A thinking block, and whisper to the eyes. 

No time has been that touch’d the muse so 
near, 

No Age when Learning had so much to fear, 
As now, when love-lorn ladies light verse 
frame. 

And every rebus-weaver talks of Fame. 

When Truth in classic majesty appear’d. 
And Greece, on high, the dome of science 
rear’d. 

Patience and perseverance, oaro and pain 
Alone the stoop, the rough ascent could gain : 
None but tho groat the sun-clad summit 
found ; 

The weak wore baffled, and tho strong were 
crown’d. 

The tardy transcript’s high- wrought page con- 
fined 

To one pursuit tho undivided miud. 

No venal critic fatten’d on tho trade ; 

Books for delight, and not for sale were made ; 
Then shone, superior, in tho realms of thought, 
Tho chief who govern’d, and tho sage who 
taught : 

Tho drama then with deathless bays was 
wreath’d. 

The statue quicken’d, and tho canvas 
breathed. 

llie poet, then, with unresisted art, 

Sway’d every impulse of the captive heart. 
Touch’d with a beam of Heaven’s creative 
mind, 

ITis spirit kindled, and his taste refined : 
Incessant toil inform’d his rising youth ; 
Thought grow to thought, and truth attracted 
truth, 

Till, all coinploto, his iierfoct soul display’d 
Some bloom of genius which oould never fade. 
So the sago oak, to Nature's mnndati' true, 
AdvanoiMl but slow, and strengthen'd os it 
grow ! 

But when, at length (full many a season o’er). 
Its virile head, in pride, aloft it bore ; 

When steadfast wore its roots, and sound its 
heart. 

It bade defiance to tho insect s art. 

And, storm and time resisting, still romainB 
The never-dying glory of the plains. 

Then, if some thoughtless Bavins dared 
appear. 

Short was his date, and limited his sphere ; 

He could but please the changeling mob a day„ 
Then, like his nozioos labours^ passv^way : 

So, near a forest tall, some worthless flower 
I Kigoya the triumph ii its gaudy hoqr> 


Scatters its 'little poison through the skies, 

Then droops its empty, hated head, and dies. 

Still, as from famed Ilyssus’ olassic shore, 

To Mincius* banks, the muse her laurel bore, 

The sacred plant to hands divine was given, 

And deathless Maro nursed the boon of 
Heaven. '' 

Exalted bard ! to hoar thy gentler voice, 

The valleys listen, and their swains rejoice ; 

But when, on some wild mountain’s awful 
form. 

We hear thy spirit chanting to tho storm. 

Of battling chiefs, and armies laid in gore, 

We rage, wo sigh, wq wonder, and adore. 

Thus Romo with Greece in rival splendour 
shone, 

But claim’d immortal satire for her own ; 

While Horace pierced, full oft, the wanton 
breast 

With sportive censure, and resistless jest ; 

And that Etrurian, whose indignant lay 
Thy kindred genius can so well display, , 

With many a well-aim’ d thought, and pointed 
lino. 

Drove the bold villain from his block design. 

For, as those mighty masters of the lyre, 

With temper’d dignity, or quenchless ire, I 

Through all the various paths of science trod. 
Their school was Nature and their teachi'i* 
God. 

Nor did tho muse decline till, o’er her head, 

’fho savage tempest of the north was spread ; | 

Till arm’d with desolatioii’s bolt it came, | 

And wrapp’d her temx>lo in funereal flame. 

But soon the arts once more a dawn diffuse, ^ 
And Dunto hail’d it with his morning muse; < 

Petrarch and Boccocc join’d tho choral lay. 

And Amo glisten’d with returning day. 

Thus science rose ; and, all her troubles pass'd, 

*Shc hoped a steady, tranquil reign at last ; 

But Faustns came ! (indulge the painful I 
thought,) 

Were not his countless volumes dearly ^ 
bought P 

For, wliilo to every clime and class they flow, * 
Their worth diminish'd as their numbers grew. 
Some i>re8<*man, rich ip Homer’s glowing page, 
Gould give ten epics to one wondering ago ; ' 

A single thought supplied the great design, 

And clouds of Iliads spread from every line. i 

Nor Homer’s glowing i>ago, nor Virgil's fire 1 

Could one lone breast wdth equal flame inspire, , 
But, lost in books, irregular and wild, I 

The poet wonder’d, and the critic smiled: I 

Tho friendly smile, a balkier work repays ; I 

For fools will print, w*hile greater fools will I 
praise. 

Touch’d with the mania, now, what millions 
rage 

To shine the laureate blockheads of the age. 

Tho dire contagion creeps through every grade ; 
Girls, cozcoenbs, peers, and patriots drive the 
trade, ^ 
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And e*en the hind, his fruitful dolds forgot, 
For rhyme and misery leaves his wife and cot. 
Ere to his breast the wasteful mischief spread. 
Content and plenty cheer'd his little shed ; 
And, while no thoughts of state perplex'd his 
mind. 

His harvests ripening, and Pastora kind, 

He augh'd at toil, with health and vigour 
bless' d, 

For days of labour brought their nights of 
rest : 

But now in rags, ambitious for a name. 

The fool of faction, and the dupe of fame, 

His conscience haunts him with his guilty life. 
His starving children, axM his ruin'd wife. 
Thus swarming wits, of all materials made, 
Their Gothic hands on social quiet laid, 

Andy as they rave, unmindful of the storm, 
Coll lust, refinement ; anarchy, reform. 

William Clifton, — Born 1772, Died 1799. 


1853.— AMERICA TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

All hail ! thou noble land, 

Ogr father's native soil ! 

• O stretch thy mighty hand. 

Gigantic grown by toil. 

O'er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore ; 

• For thou, with magic might, 

Oanst roach to where the light 
Of Phiubus travels bright 
The world o'er I 

The genius of our dime, 

From his pine-embattled steep. 

Shall hail the great sublime ; 

While the Tritons of the deep 
With their concha the kindred league shall 
proclaim. 

Then let the world combine — 

O’er the main our naval lino. 

Like tho milky- way, shall shine 
Bright in fame ! 

Though ages long have pass’d. 

Since our fathers left their home, 

Their pilot in the blast. 

O'er untravoll'd seas to roam, — 

Tet lives the blood of England in our veins ! 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 

Which s/) tyranny can tame 
By its chainB ? 

While the languid free and bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milt<m told 

How the vault cr heaven rung. 

When 9ntan, blasted, fell with his host ; 
While this, with reverence meet, 

Ten thousand echoes greet. 

From rock to rock repeat * 

* Bound our coast ; 


While the manners, while the arts. 

That mould a nation’s soul, 

Still cling around our hearts, 

Between lot ocean roll. 

Our joint communion breal^g with the sun : 
Yet, still, from either beach, 

Tho voice of blood shall reach, 

More audible than speech, 

“ Wo ore one I ” 

Washington Alhion, — Bom 1779, Died 1843. 


1854.— GEEH AI.E : AN INDIAN 
LAMENT. 

Tho blackbird is singing on Michigan's 
shore 

As sweetly and gaily as ever before ; 

For ha knows to his mate ho, at pleasure, can 
hie. 

And tho dear little brood she is teaching to fiy. 
Tho sun looks as ruddy, and rises as bright, 
And rotlccts o'ui* the mountains as beamy a 
light 

Ah it over rctflfictcd or over express'd, 

When my skies were tho bluest, my <lroams 
wore the best. 

Tho fox and the panther, both beasts of tho 
night, 

Retire to tlieir dens on tho gloaming of light, 
And they spring with a free and a sorrowlosa 
track, 

For they know^ that their mates are expecting 
them back. 

Each bird and each boast, it is bless'd in 
degree : 

All nature is cheerful, all happy, but mo. 

I will go to ray tent and Ho down in de- 
spair ; 

I will paint mo wdih black, and will sever my 
hair ; 

I will sit on the shore, whore tho hurricane 
blows. 

And reveal to tho god of tho tompost my woes ; 
I will weep for a season, on biitemoss fed, 
For my kindred are gone to tho hills uf tho 
dead ; 

But they died not by hunger, or lingering 
decay — 

Tho steel of the white man hath swept them 
away. 

This snake-skin, that once 1 so sacredly wore, 
I will toss, with disdain, to Iho Btorm-beaten 
shore : 

Its cliarms I no longer obey or invoke, 

Its spirit hath loft me, its j^pel! is now broke. 
I will raise up my voice to the' aontco of the 
light; 

I will dream on the wings of the bluebird at 
> nigM ; 

I willspeak to the spirits that whisper inloaveib 
And that minister balm to tho bosom that 
grimes ; 


W. C. Bkyant.] 


THE PRAIBIES. 


Seventh Period,- 


And will tako a now Manito — Back ob shall 
Boem 

To be kind and propitions in every dream. 

Q. then I Hliall banish ithoso cankering sighs. 

And toars snail no longer gush salt from my 
eyes ; 

[ shall wash from my face every olond-colour'd 
stain, 

Rod — ^red shidl, alone, on my visage remain ! 

I will dig up my hatchot, and bend my oak bow ; 

liy night and by day I will follow the foo ; 

Nor lakes shall impede mo, nor mountains, nor 
snows ; 

His blood can alone give my spirit repose. 

They came to my cabin whoa heaven was 
black : 

I hoard not their coming, I knew not tlioir 
track . 

Bnt I saw, by the light of their blazing fusees. 

They wore {lOoplo eiigoudor’d beyontl the big 
seas : 

My wife and my children, — O spare mo the 
tale ! 

For who is there loft that is kin to Goohalo ? 

Henry llowc Schoulcmft, — i*Wji 1793. 
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Those are the gardens of the desert, those 
rho unshorn fields, bouiidloss and beautiful, 

For which the speech of England has no I 
name — 

The prairies. I behold them for the first, 

Anti my heart swells, wliilo the tlilated sight 
Tokos in th<* onoiroliug , vastuess. Lo! they 
strotoh 

In airy undulations, for away, 

As if the oQoan, in hU gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with nil liis rounded billows flx*d, 
And motionless for over. — Motionless ? — 

No— they are all unohuin’d again. The clouds 
Swoop over with their shadows, and, beneath, 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 
Bark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the south ! 

Who toss the gulden and the flame-liko 
flowers, 

And pass the prairie-hawk that, poised on 
high, 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not — ^yo 
have play'd 

Among the palms of Mexico and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisp'd the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific — have ye fonn'd 
A nobler or a lovelier soeno than this ? 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work : 

The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 
And smoothed these verdant swcdls, and sown, 
their slopes ^ 

With herbal, planted them with island 
groves, 


And hedged them round with forests. Fitting 
floor 

For this magnificent temple of the sky — 

With flowers whose glory and whoso multitude 
Rival the constellations ! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scone in' love,— 

A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue. 

Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 

As o'er the verdant waste 1 guide my steed. 
Among the high, rank grass that sweeps hia 
sides, 

The hollow boating of his footstep scorns 
A sacrilegious sound; 1 think of those 
Upon whose rest ho Wmplcs. Are they hero — 

Tlie dead of other days P — and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion ? liot the mighty 

mounds | 

That oyeriook the rivers, or that rise i 

III the dim forest, crowded with old oaks, I 

Answer. A race, that long has pass'd away, * 
Built thorn ; — a disciplined and populous rape 
Heap'd, with long toil, the earth, while yet 
the Greek 

Was hewing the Pentoliens to forms 
Of symmetry, and roaring on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. Those ample fields 
Nourish’d their harvests ; hero thoii; herds ! 
wore fed, 

When haply by their stalls the bison low’d, 

And bow’d his maned shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmur'd with their i‘;oiIs, 

Till twilight blush'd, and lovers walk'd, and I 
woo'd j 

In a forgotten lai^tago, and old tunes, 

From instruments of uxiromumbor’d form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man 
came — 

The roaming hunter-tribes, warlike and fierce, 
And the mound-builders vanish’d from the 
earth. 

The solitude of centnries untold 
lias settled where they dwelt. The prairie 
wolf 

Hunts in their meadows, and liis fresh-dug 
den 

Yawns by my path. The gfopher mines the 
ground ^ 

Whore stood their swarming cities. All is 
gone — 

All — save the piles of earth that hold their 
bones— 

The platforms whore they worshipp’d unknown 
gods— 

The barriers which they builded from the soil 
To keep ^he foe at bay— till o'er the waVls 
The wild beleaguerors broke, and, one by one, 
The stronghold of the plain were forced, and 
heap^ 

With corpses. The brOwn voltnrcs of the 
wood « 

flock'd to those vast, uncover’d sepulchres, 

And sat, nnsoaied and silent, at their feast. 

I Haply some^olitary fugitive. 

Lurking in i]^arsh and forest, till the sense 
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Of desolation and of fear became 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 
Man’s better nature triumph'd. Kindly words 
Welcomed and soothed him; the rude con- 
querors 

I Seated tBo captive with their chiefs ; ho chose 
A bride among their mnidotis, and at length 
■ Seem’d to forget, — ^yet ne’er forgot, — the wife 
Of his first love, and her sweet little ones 
Butcher’d, amid their shrieks, with all his 
race. 

Thus change the forms of being. Thus 
arise 

• Races of living things, glovious in strength. 
And perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills them, or is withdrawn. The red man, 
too. 

Has loft the blooming wilds ho ranged so 
long, 

And, nearer to the Itocky Mountains, sought 
A wider hunting-ground. The beaver builds 
No longer by those streams, but far away. 

On waters whoso blue surface ne’er gave back 
The white man's face — among Missouri's 
springs, 

And pools whoso issues swell the Oregon, 
j He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
I The bif|pn feeds no more. Twice twenty 

I -m leagues 

Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 

I Itoams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The etirth with tli\mdering steps — yet hero I 
meet 

! His ancient footprints stamp’d beside the 
pool. 

■ Still this great solitude is quick with life. 
Myriads of insects, gaudy os the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle ejuadrupeds, 

And birds, that scarce have learn’d the fear 
of man. 

Are here, and sliding re|)tile8 of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful. The graceful door 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 
A more adventurous colonist than man. 

With whom he came across the eastern deep, 
Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as ^ the golden age, 
Wiihin the hollow oak. 1 listen long 
To his domestic hum, and think 1 hear 
The sound of that advancing mnltiinde 
Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the 
ground 

Comes np the langh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and thq sweet and solemn hymn 
Of SabbAth worshippers. The low of k^rds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark-brown furrows. AH at once 
A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my 
dream * 

1 amrfn the wildeniess alone. 

IT. C. Bryant.*--^JBom 1794. 
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The groves were God’s first temples. Ere 
man learn’ d 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave. 

And spread the roof above them,-— ere he 
framed 

Tlie lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, ho knelt down, 

And offer’d to the Mightiest solemn tliaiiks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences, 

Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the grey old trunks, that high in 
heaven 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the 
sound 

Of the invisible breath, that sway’d at once 
All their grcmi tops, stole* over him, and bow’d 
His spirit with the thought of boundloBS 
power 

And iiincccssiblo ninjcsty. Ah, why 
Should w«, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctiiaricH, and udore 
Only among th<* c^rowil, and under roofs 
That our frail liaiuis have raised P Let me, 
at least, 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn — thrice hnx>py, if it fiml 
Acceptance in His oar. 

Father, Thy hand 

Hath roar’d these vonorablo columns, 

Didst weave this verdnut roof. 'J’hou didst 
I ook down 

Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All those fair ranks of Irocs. They, in Thy 
sun, 

Buddoil, and shook their green leaves in Thy 
breeze, 

And shot towards heaven. The century-living 
crow. 

Whoso birth was in their tops, grew old and 
died 

Among their branches ; till, at last, they 
stood, 

As now they stand, mossy, and tall, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim 
vaults. 

These winding aisles, of human i)omp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show, 
llie boast of our vain race, to change the 
form 

pf Thy fair works. But Thou art here— Thou 
fill’st 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds, 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music ; — ^I’hou art in the cooler breath. 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scaro^y felt; the barky trunks, the 
gronnd. 

The freidi, moist ground, ore all inatinet with 
ITiee.^ 

Here ia oontinnal wor^p mtnre, here, 

In the tmii^iiillity that Thaa doat love, 
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Eigoys Thy presence. Xoiselossly around, 
From peroli to porch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon dear spring, that, midst its 
herbs, 

Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Oi half the mighty forest,* tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thysdf without a witness, in those shades, 

Of Thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and 
.grace, 

Are hero to speak of Thee. This mighty oak. 
By whoso immovable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated, — not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his 
root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower. 
With delicate breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould. 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 

My heart is awed within mo, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In silence, round me — the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finish'd, yet renew'd 
For over. Written on Thy works, I road 
The lesson of Thy own eternity. 

Ix) ! all grow old and die — but see, again, 

How on the faltering footHtcp .<4 of decay 
Youth presses — over gay and beautiful youth, 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trooH 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. O, there is not lost 
One of earth’s oharms : upon her bosom yet. 
After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies. 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy, Death — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne — the sopnlehre, 

And of the triumphs of his ghastly foo 
Mokes his own nourishmeut. For he oamo 
forth 

From Thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 

There liovo been holy men who hid them- 
selves 

Deep in the woody wildoruoss, and gave 
Tbeir lives to thought and prayer, till they 
outlived 

The generation bom with them, nor seem’d 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rooks 
Aronnd them; — and there have been holy 
men 

Who deem'd it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these sblitadea 
Retire, and in Thy presence reasanro 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
jCThe passions, at Thy idainer footsteps shrink 
fAnd tremble, and are stilL O, God ! when 
Thon 

'Dost scisre the world with temps ts, set on fire 


The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill. 
With all the waters of the firmament, ' 

The swift, dark whirlwind that uproots the 
woods 

And drowns the villages ; when, at Thy call, 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and overwhelms 
Its cities — who forgets not, at the sight 
Of those tremondons tokens of Thy power. 

His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by ? 

O, from these sterner aspects of Thy face 
Sparc mo and mine, nor lot us need the wrath 
Of the mad, unchain'd elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate ! 

In these calm shades Thy milder majesty | 

And to the beautiful order of lliy works j 

Learn to conform the order of our lives. 

W, C. Bryant, — Bom 1794. ' 
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Here are old trees, tall oaks, and gnarled 
• pines, 

That stream with grey-green mosses ; hero the 
ground 

Was never touch’d by spado, and flowers | 
spring up < 

Unsown, and die nngather’d. It is sweet I 
To linger hero, among the flitting birds 
And leaping squirrels, wondering brooks and 
winds 't 

That shako the leaves, and scatter as they pass 
A fragrance from the cedars thickly set 
With pale blue berries. In these peaceful 
shades — 

Peaceful, unprunod, immeasurably old — 

My thoughts go up the long dim path of years 
Back to the earliest days of Liberty. 

O Freddom ! thou art not as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate | 
limbs, I 

And wavy tresses gashing from the cap I 

With which the Roman master crown’d his | 
slave, ! 

When he took off the gyves. A boarded man. 
Arm'd to the teeth art thou : one mailMhand ! 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sv|ord ; 
thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is soarr'd ! 

With tokens of old wars ; thy massive limbs j 
Are strong and struggling. Power at thee has | 

launch'd 

His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten ! 

Ahee : ^ j 

They oonld n€% quench the life thou hast from j 
Heaven. 

Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon deep, 

And his swart armotirers, by a thousand fires, 
Have forged thy chaan ; jit while he deems 
thee bound. 

The links are shiver'd, and the prison walls 
Fall onward ; terribly thou springest forth. 

As springs the flame above a bazfungDiia 
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And slioutest to the nations, who return 
Thy shoutings, while the pale opiircssor flies. 

Thy birthright was not given by human 
hands : 

Thou wort twin-born with man. In pleasant 
flolds, 

TVhilo yet our race was few, thou sat’at with 
him, 

To tend the quiet flock and w'atch the stars, 
To teach the reed to utter simido airs. 

Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood, 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 

His only foes : and thou with him didst draw 
^ The earliest furrows on th^ mountain side, 
Soft with the Deluge. Tyranny iLimaelf, 

• The enemy, although of reverend look, 

Hoary with many years, and far obey’d, 

Is later bom than thou ; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of tliino elder eye. 

The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 

Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of 
years. 

But he shall fiulc into a feebler ago ; 

Feebler, yet subtler ; he slioli weave his 
snares. 

And spring them on tliy careless stops, and 
I clap 

j His wit^jpr’d hands, and from their ambush coll 
His hordes to fall upon tlioe. He shall send 
I Quaint maskers, forms of fair and gallant 
I mien, 

To cat^h thy gaze, and uttering graceful words 
I To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by 
! stealth, 

I Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread 
on thread, 

That grow to fetters ; or bind down thy arms 
! With chains ooncoard in chaplets. Oh ! not 

* yet 

! Mayst thou unbrace thy corslet, nor lay by 
j Thy sword, nor yet, O Freedom I clo.so thy 
I lids 

In slumber ; for thine enemy never sleeps, 
And thou must watch and combat till the day 
Of the new Earth and Heaven. But wouldst 
thou rest 

AwhUe firom tumult and the frauds of men, 
These old and friendly sofitades invite 
Tlflr visit. They, while yet the forest trees 
Were young upon the unviolated earth, 

And yet the moss-stains on the rock were 
new, 

Beheld thy glorious childhood, and rejoiced. 

W. C, Bryant . — Bom 1794. 
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RACE. 

Oh mother of a mighty race. 

Yet in thy yoathful grace 


The elder dames, thy haughty peers. 

Admire and hate thy bloomiiig years. 

Witli words of shame 
And taunts of soom they join thy name. 

For on thy chocks the glow is spread 
That tints the morning bills with red ; 

Thy stop — the wild door's rustling feet 
Witliiii thy woods, arc not more fleet ; I 

Thy hopeful eye 

Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 

Ay, let them rail — those haughty ones--* 

While safe thou dwollost with thy sons. 

They do not know how loved tliou art— 

How many a fond mid foarloss heart 
IVould rise to throw 
Its life botAveon thee and the foo ! 

They know not, in their hate and pride, 

What virtues with thy child run hide ; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Mako brighl., like llowcrs, the valley sliados; 
What generous men 

Spring, like thino oaks, by hill and glcxi : 

What cordial welcomes greet the guest 
By the lone rivers of tho West ; 

How faith is kejit, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and (Hod is fear’d, 

In woodland liomes, 

And where the suleinii ocean foams ! 

There’s freedom at thy gates and rest 
For earth’s down-trodden and oppress’d, 

A sheltor for the liuntod head, 

For the starved labourer toil and broad. 

Power, at thy bounds. 

Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 

Oh, fair young mother ! on thy brow 
Sliall sit a nobler grace than now. 

Deep in the brightiioss of thy skies 
Tlio thronging years in glory rise, 

And, as they fleet, 

Drop strength and riches at thy foot. 

Thine eye, with every coming hour. 

Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower ; 

• And when thy sisters, older born, 

Would brand thy name with words of 
scorn, 

Before thine eye, 

Upon their lips the taunt shall die ! 

W. C. Bryant.^Bf^ 1792. 


1859 .— SONG OF MARION’S MEN. 

Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold ; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion's name is told. 

^Our fortress is the good green wood* 
Our teftt the cypress tree ; 

We know the forest round 1 U| 

As se^en know the sen. 
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Vfe know its walls of thorny 'vines, 

Its firlftdes of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 

Woo to the English soldiory 
That little dread ns near ! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear : 

When, waking to their tents on fire. 

They grasp their arms in vain. 

And they who stand to face ns 
Are beat to earth again ; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil : 

Wo talk the battle over, 

And share the battle's spoil. 

The woodland rings with laugh and shout. 
As if a hunt wore up. 

And woodland flowers are gather’d 
To crown the soldier's eup. 

With merry songs wo mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves. 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On bods of oaken leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leods-^ 

The glitter of their rifles. 

The scamiioring i>f their steeds. 

*Tis life to guide the fiery Ilarb 
Across the moonlight plain . 

'Tie life to feel the night- wiiul 
That lifts his tossing nnuie. 

A moment in the British cainp'— 

A moment — and away 
Back to the pathless forest, 

Before the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 

Their hearts are all with Morion, 

For Marion are their prtvyers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming. 

With BRiiios like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms. 

And lay them down no more. 

Till we have driven the Briton 
For ever from our shore. 

TF. 0. Bryant. — Bom 1792. 

BURNS. 

To A Rose, buouoht froic near Allowat 
K ubK, IN Atbshirb, in the Autumn of 
1S22. 

wad rooe of Alloway ! ray tliaiiki|. ' 

Them mind’et mo of that autumn noon. 
When first wo met upon the banks 
And brsM o* bonny Doon.*' ^ 


Like thine, beneath the thorn-tree's bough, ' 
My sunny hour was glad and brief, 

We'vQ cross'd the winter sea, and thou 
Art wither’d — flower and leaf. 

And will not thy death-doom be mine*- 
The doom of all things wrought of clay— 

And wither’d my life's leaf, like thine, 

Wild rose of AUoway r 

Not so his memory, for whose sake 
My bosom bore thee far and long, 

His, who an humbler flower could make 
Immortal as his song . 

The memory of Bufris — a name 

That calls, when brimin’d her festal cup, 

A nation's glory, and her shame. 

In silent sadness up. 

A nation's glory — bo the rest 

Forgot — she's canonized his mind ; 

And it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind. 

I've stood besido the cottage-bed. 

Whore the bard-pcasunt first drew breath : 

A straw-tliatoh’d roof above his head, 

A straw-wrought couch beneath. 

And I have stood beside the pile, * 

His monument— that tells to heaven 
The homage of earth’s proudest isle, 

To that bard-poasant given. 

Bid thy thoughts hover o'er that spot. 

Boy -minstrel, in thy dreaming-hour ; 

And know, however low his lot, 

A poet’s X)rido and power. 

The pride that lifted Burns from earth. 

The power that gave a child of song 
Ascendency o'er rank and birth. 

The rich, the brave, the strong ; 

And if dospondenoy weigh do^vn 
Thy spirit's fluttering pinions then. 

Despair — thy name is written on 
The roll of commoi^ men. 

There have been loffier themes than his. 

And longer scrolls, and loader lyres. 

And lays lit up with Poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires : 

Tot read the names that know not death ; 

Few nobler ones than Bums are there ; 

And few have won a greener wreath 

Th^ that which binds his hair. • ' [ 

His is that language of the heart. 

In which the answering heart would speak. 
Thought, word, that luds the warm tear atart. 

Or the snule light the cheek ; 

And his that music, to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps tin#- 
In eot oi^oasUe's mirth m moen. 

In oold»or canny clime. * 
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And who hath heard his song, nor knelt 
Eofore its spell with willing knee, 

And listen'd, and believed, and felt 
The poet's mastery. 

O’er the mind's sea, in calm and storm. 

O'er the heart's sunshine and its showers, 
O'er Passion's moments, bright and warm. 
O'er Reason's dark, cold hours ; 

On fields where bravo men “ die or do,'* 

In halls where rings the banquet's mirth, 
Where mourners weep, where lovers woo, 
From throne to cottage hearth ; 

• 

What sweet tears dim tho*oyes unshed. 

What wild vows falter on the tongue, 

When “ Scots wha hac wi’ Wallace bled," 

; Or “ Auld Lang Syne " is sung ! 

Pure hopes, that lift the soul above, 

Como with his Cotter's hymn of i)rai8e, 

And dreams of youth, and truth, and lovo, 
With “ Logan's" banks and braes. 

And when ho breathes his masterday 
Of Alloway's witch-haunted wall, 

All passions in our frames of clay 
Come thronging at his call. 

Invagination's world of air. 

And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry, are there, 

I And death’s sublimity. 

{ And Bums — though brief the race ho ran, 

! Though rough and dark the path ho trod, — 
Lived — died — in form and soul a man, 

The imago of his Cod. 

Though care, and pain, and want, and woo, 
With wounds that only death could heal. 
Tortures — the poor alone can know, 

The proud alone can feel ; 

Ho kept his honesty and truth, 

His independent tongue and pen, 

And moved, in manhood and in youth. 

Pride of his fellow-mon. 

Strong sense, deep feeligg, passions strong, 

•A hate of tyrant and of knave ; 

A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 

Of coward, and of slave. 

A kind, ime heart, a spirit high. 

That could not fear and would not bow, 
W‘ore written in bis manly eye, 

Afid^n his maxily brow. 

Praise to the bard ! his words are driven, 

I Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 

I Where'er, beneath th^ sky of heaven, 

The birds of fame have flown. 

i • * 

Praise to the man ! a nation stood 
Besids bfs coffin with wst eyes. 

Her bmvf, her besntifnl, her goo^* 

As when a loved one dies. 
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And still, as on his funeral day, 

Mon stand bis cold carth-conch around. 
With the mate homage that wo p&> 

To consecrated ground. 

And consecrated ground it is, 

The lost, the hallow'd home of one 
Who lives upon all memories. 

Though with the bnried gone. 

Such graves as his are pilgrim-shrines. 
Shrines to no code or orood confiiiod<— 

The Delphian vales, the Palcstiuos, 

The Mcccas of the mind. 

Sagos, with Wisdom's garland wreathed. 
Crown'd kings, and mitred priests of poweri 
And warriors with their bright swords 
sheathed. 

The mightiest of the hour ; 

And lowlier names, whose humble homo 
Is lit by Fortune’s dimmer star, 

Are there — o'er wave and mountain como, 
From countries near and far ; 

Pilgrims, whose wandering foot havo press'd 
The Switzer's snow, the AraV>*ri sand, 

Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 

My own green forcst-laiid ; 

All ask the cottage of his birth, 

(iii/.o on the KCimcs ho loved and sung, 

And gather feelings not of earth 
His fields and streams among. 

They linger by the Doon’s low trees, 

And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 

And round tliy sepulchres, Dumfries I 
The poet's tomb is there. 

But what to them the sculptor's art, 

His funeral columns, wreaths, and uras ? 
Wear they not graven on the heart 
The name of Robert Burns P 

Fitz-Orcene IJalleck, — Dorn 1795m 


i86i.-<-ALNWICK CASTLE. 

Homo of the Percy's high-bom race, 
Homo of their beautiful and bravo. 
Alike their birth and burial-place, 
Their cradle and their grave ! 

Still sternly o'er the castle gate 
Their house's Lion stands in state, 

As in his proud departed hours ; 
And warriors frown in stone on high. 
And feudal banners ** floot the sky" 
Above his princely towers. 

A gentle hill its side inclines, 

Lovely in England's fadeless green, 
SCo meet the quiet stream which winidbi 
Throngii this romantic scene 
As sdently and sweetly still, 

As when,#.t evening, on that hill. 


K* w. EMXBSOlff.] 


“ GOOD-BYE, PBOUD WORLD ! 


[Seventh Peiwod,— 


Woodman, forboar thy Mtroko ! 

Cut not its earth-bound tieH ; 

Oh spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 

In all their gushing joy 
Here too my sistoia play’d. 

My mother kiss’d mo hero ; 

My father press’d my hand — 
r'orgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend ! 

Hero shall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy brunches bond. 

Old tree ! the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; 

While I’ve a hand to save, 

I’liy axe shall harm it not, 

George P, Morris. — Horn about 1800 . 


1864.— “GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD!” 

Good-bye, proud world ! I’m going home ; 

Thou art not my friend ; I am not thino : 
Too long tiirough weary crowds I roam : — 

A river ark on the ocean brine. 

Too long 1 am toss’d like the driven foam ; 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 

Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye ; 

To supple oftlce, low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street. 

To frozen hearts, and hasting feet. 

To those who go, and those who coino. 
Good-bye, proud world, I'm going homo. 

I 

I go to seek my own hearth-stone 
Bosom'd in yon green hills alone ; 

A secret lodge in a pleasant land, 

Whoso groves the frolic fairies plann’d. 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay ; 

And evil men have never trod 
A spot that is saorod to thought and God. 

O, when I am safe in my sylvan homo, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome ; 

And when 1 am stretch’d beneath the pines 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man. 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan ; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may moot F 

Ealpk Walila Emerson.— Bom about 1803 . 


1865.— TO THE HUMBLE-BEE. 

Fine humble-bee ! fine humble-bee ! 
Where thou art is clime for mo. 

Let them sail for Porto Kique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek,— 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone ! 

Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer. 

Let mo chase, thy waving lines, 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer. 
Singing over shrubs and vinos. 

Flower-bells, 

Honey’d caUs, — 

These the tents 
Which he frequents. 

Insect lover of the sun,* 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere. 

Swimmer through tlie waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon. 

Epicurean of Juno, 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Witliin earshot of thy hum, — 

All without is martyrdom. 

When the soutli wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze, ^ 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 

Tints the huma^i countenance 
With a colour of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sod to violets, — 

Thou ill sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods. 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer’s petted crone. 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone, 

Tolling of countless sunny hours, 

I.toug days, and solid banks of flowers, 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found. 

Of Syrian i)cace, immortal leisure. 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

• 

Aught unsavoury or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen. 

But violets, and bilberry bolls, 

Maple sap, and doffodels. 

Clover, catchfly, adders-tonguo. 

And brier-roses dwelt among. 

All beside was unknown waste, 
AlDvas picture as ho pass’d. 

Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breech’d philosopher. 

Seeing only what is* fair. 

Sipping only what is sweet 
Thou dost mock at fate and care. 
Leave the chaff and take the whaaL 
When Che fierce north-western blast 
Cools 4Qa and land so far and fait,--* 




From 1780 to 1866.] 


THE PROBLEfll. 


[B. W. EMsaaow 


I Thou already slumberest deep, 

I Woe and want thou oanst outtsleep ; 

Want and woe which torture us, 
j Thy sleep makes ridiooloua. 

I 

I . Ralph Waldo Emerson. -^Bom 1803. 

i 


1866.— THE SNOW-STORM. 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow, and driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight : the whited air 
Hides hills and wo^s^ the river and the 
heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopp’d, the courier’s 
feet 

Delay'd, all friends shut out, the housemates 
sit 

Around the radiant firo-pla<':c, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north-wind's masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnish’d with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or tloor. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild wor' 

So fanciful, so savage, nought cares ho 
For number or proportion. Mockingly 
On coop or kennel ho hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A 8>fan-liko form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs, and at the gato 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 

And when his hours are number’d, and the 
world 

Is all his own, retiring, as ho wore not. 
Leaves, whou the sun appears, astonish’d Art 
To mimic in slow structures, atono by atone, 
BuOt in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. — Bom 1803. 


1867.— THE*PROBLEM, 

I like a church, I like a cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul, 

And on my heart monastio aisles 
Fall like sweet strains on pensive smiles, 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Wonl^} I that oowlM churchman foe. 

Why should the vest on him allurS^ 
Which I oonld not on me endure ? 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove yonn|r Phidias brought ; 
Never from lips of.c&ning fell 
The thfilling Delphic oracle ; • 

Out from the heart of nature roll’d 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litapies of nations came, 
lake the volcano’s tongue of flaiy. 


Up from the burning core bolov«,— > 

The canticles of love and' woe. 

The baud that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groin’d the aisles of Christian Romo, 
Wrought in a sod sincerity. 

Himself from God ho could not free ; 

Ho builded better than ho knegy, 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

Know’st thou what wove yon wood-bird's 
nest 

Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ; 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell ; 

Or how the sacred piuc-treo odds 
To her old loaves new myriads ? 

Such and so grew these holy piles 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And morning opens with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England’s Abbeys bonds the sky 
As on its friends with kindred eye ; 

For, out of Thought’s interior sphere. 

Those wonders rose to upper air ; 

And nature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal duto 
With Andes and with Ararat. 

These temples grow as grows the grass, 
Art might oV>oy but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast Soul that o’er him planu’<l, 

And the same power that roar’d the shrino, 
Bestrode the tribes that kuolt within. 

Ever tlio fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the oountless host. 
Trances the heart through chanting quires, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 

The word unto the prophet spoken, 

Was writ on tablps yet unbroken j 
The word by seers or sibyls told 
In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind. 

Still whiskers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the Fathers wise,*— 

The book itself before me lies, — 

Old Chrysostom^ best Auguatino, 

And he who blent both in his lino. 

The younger Golden Lips or mines 
Taylor, the Sbakspere of divines ; 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowled portrait dear. 

And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. — Bom 1803. 


THE POET. 


[Sevbnth Pe&xos.' 


B.W* EMi2R«^r.] 


1 868 .— THE POET. 

For this preflent, hard 
Is the fortune of the bard > 

Horn out of time ; 

All bin accomplishment, v 
From nature's utmost treasure spent, 
Pooteth not him. 

When the pine tosses its cones 
To the sottfi; of its waterfall tones. 

He speeds to the woodland walks, 

To birds and trees ho talks : 

Caesar of his leafy Homo, 

There the poet is at home. 

He trooH to the river side, — 

Not hook nor lino hath ho : 

He stands in the meaflows wide,--* 

Nor gun nor scythe to see ; 

With none has ho to do, 

And none to seek him, 

Nor men below, 

Nor spirits dim. 

What ho knows nobody wants ; 

Wliat ho knows, ho hides, not vaunts. 
Knowledge this man prizes best 
Seems fantastic to the rest ; 

Pondering shadows, colours, clouds. 

Grass buds, and oatcrpillars' shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 

Tints that spot the violets' petal, 

Why nature loves the number Ave, 

And why the star-form she repeats 
Lover of edl things alive, 

Wondorcr at ail ho moots, 

Wonderor ohioAy at himself, — 

Who can toil him what ho is ; 

Or how moot in human olf 

Coming and post otornitios ? . . . . 

And such I know, a forest soer, 

A minstrel of the natural year, 

Foreteller of the vernal idea. 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 

A lover true, who know by hoart 
Eaoh joy tlio mountain dales impart ; 

It seem'd that nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, 

In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 

Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under tho snow, between the rocks, 

In damp Aolds known to bird and fox, 

But he would *oome in tho very hour 
It open'd in its virgin bower, 

As if a sunbeam show'd tho place, 

And toll its long descended race. 

It seem'd as if the breezes brought him, 

It seem'd as if the sparrows taught him 
As if by secret sight ho knew 
Whore in far Aelds the orchis grew. 

There are many events in tho Aeld, 

Which are not shown to common eyes, 
But all her shows did nature yield 
To please and win this pilgrim wise. 

Ho saw tho partridge drum in the woods, 

He heard the wo^cook's evening hymn, 
He found the*Cawny thrusVa brood, 

^ And the shy hawk did wait for hln. 

< 


What others did at distance hear 
And guess’d within the thicket’s gloom. 
Was shown to this philosopher, 

And at his bidding seem'd to come. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, — Born 1803. 

1869.— DIRGE. 

Knows ho who tills this lonely Acid 
To reap its scanty corn, 

What mystic fruit his acres yield 
At midnight and at morn ? 

In the long sunny afternoon 
The plain was full of ghosts, 

I wander'd up, I wander’d down, 

Besot by pensive hosts. 

The winding Concord gleam'd below. 
Pouring as wide a Aood 
As when my brothers, long ago, 

Came with mo to the wood. 

But they are gone — the holy ones 
Who trod with mo this lonely vale, 

Tho strong, star-bright companions 
Are silent, low and pale. 

My good, my noble, in their prime, 
yfho made this world tho feast it was. 
Who leam’d with me the loro of Tin .e, 

Who loved this dwelling-place ; ' 

They took this valley for their toy. 

They play’d with it in every mood, , 

A coll for prayer, a hall for joy, 

They treated Nature as they would. 

They colour’d tho whole horizon round, 
Stars Aamod and faded as they bsulo, 

All echoes hearken'd for tlioir sounil, 

They mode tho woodlands glad or mad. 

I touch this Aowor of silken leaf 
Which once out childhood knew, 

Its soft leaves wound mo with a grief 
Whoso balsam never grow. 

Hearken to yon pine warbler, 

Singing aloft in the tree ; 

Hoarest thou, O traveller ! 

What ho singeth to mo ? 

Not unless God ma6.e sharp thine ear 
With sorrow such as mine. 

Out of that delicate lay couldst thou 
Its heavy tale divine. 

“ Go, lonely man,” it saith, 

•' They loved thee from their birth, 

Their hands were pure and pure their faith, 
Th^ are no such hearts on earth. ' 

•• Yo drew one mother’s milk, 

One chamber held yo all, 

A vory tender history 

Did in your childhdbd fall. 

” Ye cannot unlock your heart, 

The key is gone with them ; 

The silez^ organ loudest chants 
Tho mMtor’a requiem.” « 

BEJph W<Mo Fmor^on . — Bcm 1803. 


From 1?80 to 1866.] 


NUREMBERG. 


[H. W. LoxorELLow, 


p 

I 

1 S 70 .— THE MOUNTAIN AND THE 
.SQUIRREL. 

The Mountain and the Squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter, Little 
Priff:" 

Bun replied — 

“ You are doubtless very biff ; 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Mnst bo taken in together 
To make up a year, 

And a sphere ; 

^ And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. * 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry : 

I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put ; 

If I cannot carry forests on my buck, 

Neither can you crack a nut.” 

lialph TPaZ^Zo Emerson. — Horn 1803. 


1871.— ^IIE OniGIN OP MINT JULEPS. 

’Tifl said that the ffO<ls, on Olympus of old, 

(And wlio the bright legend profanes with a 
doubt 

One night, ’mid their revels, by Bacchus wore 
told 

That his last butt of nectar had somehow 
run out ! 

But determined to send round the goblet once 
more, 

They sued to the fairer immortals for aid 

In composing a draught, which, till drinking 
w'crc o'er. 

Should cast every wine over drunk in the 
shade. 

Grave Ceres herself blithely j-iclded her com, 

And the sxurit that lives in each amber- 
hued grain, ^ 

Ahd which first had its birth from the dews of 
the mom, 

Was taught to steal out in bright dowdrops 
again. 

Pomona, whose choicest of fruits on the board 
scatter’d profusely in every one’s 
reiich, • 

When call’d on a tribute to cull from the 
hoard, ' 

Express’d the zoild jnico of the delicate 
X>oach. * 

• • 

The liquids were mingled, while Venns look’d 
on. 

With glances so fraught with sv^et magical 
power, 


'That the honey of Hybla, e’en when they were 
ffono. 

Has never been miss’d in the draught from 
tliut hour. 

Flora then, from her bosom of fragnuacy 

shook. 

And wdih roseate fingers press'd down in 
the bowl. 

All dripping and fresh as it came from the 
brook, 

The herb whose aroma should fiavour the 
whole. 

The draught was delicious, eaok god did 
exclaim. 

Though Romothing yet wanting they all did 
bewail ; 

But juleps the drink of immortals bocarao, 

When Jove himself added a handful of 
hail. 

Charles Fenno Tloffman. — Horn 1800 ^ 


1 872 .— NUREMBERG. 

In the valley of the Pognitx, whore across 
broad moadow-lauds 

Rise the blue Franconian mouniains, Nurem- 
berg, the aiioiont, Ktands. 

Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old 
town of art and song, 

Memories liaunt thy pointed gables, like the 
rooks that round them throng ; 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the 
cm])erorB, rough and bold, 

Had their dwelling in iiiy castle, time-defying, 
coutiirios old ; 

And thy bravo and thrifty burghers boosted, 
in their uncouth rhyme, 

That tlieir great imperial city stretch’d its 
hand through every clime. 

In the courtyard of the castle, bound with 
many an iron band, 

Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen 
Cunigunde's hand ; 

On the square the oriel window, where in old 
heroic days 

Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximi- 
lian’s praise. 

Everywhere I see around mo rise the wondrons 
world of Art, — 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture 
standing in tbo common mart ; 

And idK>ve cathedral doorways saints and 
bishops carved in stone, 

By a former age commission’d as aipoMtm to 
r fpni. 



H. W. Lonofbllow.] the ABSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. [Seventh Pbbiod.— 


In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps en- 
shrined his holy duHt, | 

And in bronze the Twelve Ai>ostlo8 guard from 
ago to ago their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a 
pix of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising 
tlirongh the painted air. 

Hero, when art was still religion, with a simple, 
reverent heart, 

lived and labour’d Albrecht Barer, the Evan- 
gelist of Art ; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still 
with busy liand. 

Like an emigrant he wander’d, seeking for 
the better land. 

EtnigravU is the inscription on the tombstone 
where he lies ; 

Dead ho in not, — but departed,— for the artist 
never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine 
socniM more fair. 

That ho once has trod its pavement, that he 
once has breathed its air ! 

Through these streets so broad and stately, 
those obscure and dismal lanes, 

Walk’d of yore the Mastorsiugors, chanting 
rude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs, came they 
to the friendly guild, 

Building nests in Fame’s groat temple, os in 
spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove ho too 
the mystic rhyme, 

And the smith liis iron measures hammer’d to 
the anvil's chime ; 

Thanking God, whoso boundless wisdom makes 
the flowers of poesy bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues 
of the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the eobblor-poot, laureato of 
the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge 
folios sang and laugh'd. 

But his house is now an ale-house, with a 
nicely sanded floor, 

With a garland in the window, and his face 
above the door ; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam 
Puachman’s song. 

As the old man grey and dove-like, with his 
great white boa^ and long. 

And at night the swart meohanio comes to 
drown his oark and care, 

Quafilng ale from pewter tonkaida, in the 
master’s antique chair. 


Vanish’d is the ancient splepdour, and before 
my dreamy eye 

Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like 
a faded tapestry. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for 
thee the world’s regard ; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Borer, and Hans 
Sachs, thy cobbler-bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region 
far away, 

As ho paced thy streets and courtyards, ^ang 
in thought hia caroloss lay : 

Gathering from thf( pavement’s crevice, as a « 
floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labour, — ^tho long pedigree of 
toil. 

IL IK, Longfellow. — Bom 1807 * 


1873.— THE ABSENAL AT SPRING- 
FIELD. 

This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnish’d arms, 
Bnt from their silent pipes no anthem 3>ealing, 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 

Ah ! what a sonnd will rise, how wild and 
dreary, , 

When the death-angel touches those swift 
keys ! 

What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 

The cries of agony, the endless groan. 
Which, through the ages that have gone before 
us, 

In long reverberations reach our own. 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer. 
Through Cimbrio forest roars the Norse- 
men’s song. 

And loud, amid the nniversal clamour, 

O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 

I hear the Florentine, who from his palace . 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful 
din, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums .made of serpent’s 
skin ; 

The tumult of each sock'd and burning vdk.ge ; 
The bhout that every prayer for mercy 
drowns; 

The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 
The wail of famine in beleaguer’d towns ; 

The bnjsting shell, the gateway v.renoh’d 
asunder. 

The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever af.d anon, in tones of thunder, 

The diap^on of the cannonade. 


From 17d0 to ISCGJ 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR. 


[H. W. L02«QFXLL0W« 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises. 
With such accnrsM instruments as those, 
Thou drownest Nature's sweet and kiudlj 
Toioes, 

And jarrest the celestial harmonies P 

Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror. 

Were half the wealth bestow'd on camps 
and courts. 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There wore no need of arsenals nor forts : 

The warrior's name would bo a name abhorr'd ! 

And every nation, that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of 
Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long genera- 
tions, 

The echoing sounds gro\v fidntcr and then 
cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
1 hoar once moro the voice of Clirist say 
“ Peace !** 

Peace I and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakos the 
skies ! 

j But biftiutiful as songs of the immortals, 
i * The holy melodies of love arise. 

! 11. W. iMKjfelloic.—nonx 1807. 


1874.— THE SKELETON IN AHMOUR. 

I ** Speak I speak ! thou fearful guest ! 

Wlio, with thy iiollow breast 
Still in rude armour drest, 

Comest to daunt me ! 

Wrapt not in Kastern balms. 

But with thy flcshless palms 
Stretch'd, as if asking alms, 

I Why dost thou haunt me ? " 

! Then, from those cavernous eyes, 

<J*alo flashes seem’d to rise, 
j Aa when the Nortlicm skies 

! Gleam in Dc^mber ; 

And like the water's flow 
Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 

I was a Viking old 1 
My deeds, though munifold. 

No Skald in song has told. 

No Saga taught thee I * 

Take he^, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse. 

Else dread %dead man’s curse I 
^ For this i sought thee. 

** Far in the Northern Land, * 

Bj the wild Baltie’s strand, 

1 , with m J childish haudf 
* Tamed the ger-faloon 


And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimm'd the half-froaen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

** Oft to his frozen lair 
Track'd 1 the grizzly boar, 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow ; 

Oft through the forest dark 
Follow'd tbo were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 

“ But when I older grew, 

•Joining a. corsair's crow. 

O'er the dark sea 1 flew 
With the marauders. 

Wild was the life wo led ; 
j Many the souls that sped, 

Many the hearts that bled, 

By our stern orders. 

Many a wassail-bout 
Woro tho long winter out ; 
t^ften our midnight sliout 
Sot the cocks crowing, 

As wo the Berserk’s ialo 
Measured in cups of ale, 

Draining tho oaken pail. 

Fill’d to o'erllowing. 

Once as I told iu gloo 
Talos of tho stormy soa, 
iSoft e^cs did gazu on me, 

Burning out tender ; 

And as the whito stars sbino 
On tho dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of .nine 
Fell their soft splendour. 

“ 1 woo’d tho blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet bivlf afraid. 

And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows wore plighted. 

Und<*r its loosen’d vest 
Flutter’d her little breast, 

Like birds within their nest 
By tho hawk frighted. 

** Bright in her father's hall 
Shields gleam'd upon tho wall. 
Loud sang the minstrels all, 
Chanting his glory ; 

When of old Hildebrand 
1 ask'd his daughter's hand. 

Mute did the minstrel stand 
To hear my stozy. 

** While the brown ale lie qualTd, 
Loud then the champion laugh’d. 
And as the wind-gusU waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

8o the loud laugh of soom, 

^t of those lips unshorn, 

From the deep drinking-holb 
9 Blew the foam lightly. 


H. W. Longfellow.] 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 


[Sbvboth Fbbiob. 


» 

She was a Prince* h child, 

I bat a Vikinif wild. 

And thoagh she blush'd and smiled, 

1 was discarded I 
Should not tho dove so white 
Follow tho Bea-mow*a flight, 

Why did thoy leave that night 
Hor nest unguarded P 

Scarce had I put to sea, 

Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she — 

Among tho Norsemen ! 

Whon on tho white soa-strand, 
Waving his armed hand, 

Saw wo old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsomon. 


In the vast forest here, 

Clad in my vrarliko gear. 

Fell I upon my spear, 

O, death was grateful ! 

“ Thus, seam’d with many soars, 
Bursting those prison, bars, 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended ! 

There from tho flowing bowl 
Deep drinks tho warrior’s sonl, 

Shoal ! to tho Northland ! skoal ! ** 
—Thus the tale ended. 

JT. Tr. Longfellow . — Bom 1807. 


** Then launoh’d they to the blast, 

. Bent like a reed each mast, 

Yet wo wore gaining fast, 

Whon the wind fail’d us ; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round tho gusty fcJkaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hail’d us. 

*' And as to catch tho gale 
Bound veer’d tho flapping sail, 
Death ! was tho helmsman’s boil, 
Death without quarter ! 
Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel ; 
Down hor black hulk did reel 
Through tho black water. 

As with his wings aslant. 

Sails tho fierce oorinorniit. 
Seeking some rocky haunt. 

With his prey laden. 

So toward the open main. 
Boating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 

Boro 1 the maiden. 

Three weeks w'o westward boro. 
And when the storm was o'er, 
doud-like we saw the shore 
Strotohing to lee-ward ; 

There for my lady’s-bowor 
Built 1 the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking sea-wai^. 

** There lived we many years ; 

Time dried the maiden’s tears ; 
She htd forgot her fears, 

She was a mother ; 

Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies : 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another ! 

Still grew my bosom then, 

StiU as a stagnant fen ! 

Hateful to me were men, 

The san-hgbt hateful ! 


1875 .— A PSALM OF LIFE. 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID 
TO THE PSALMIST. 

Tell mo not in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream ! 

For tho soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what thoy seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust retnrncst, * 

Was not spoken of tho soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is onr destined end or way ; ' 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and bravo 

StiU like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to tho grave. 

In tho world’s broad field of battle, 

In tho bivouoo of Life, 

Bo not like dnmb, driven cattle ! 

Bo a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant I 
Lot the dead Fast bury its dead ! 

Act, — act in the living present ! 

Heart within, and Qod o’orhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 

And, departing, leave behind ns 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, ^ , 
Siiiling o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forloBo and shipwreck’d brotlm, 

Seeing, shall heart again. 

Let us, then, be up .^d doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; C' 

*Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Leazn to labour and to wait. 

* H. W. lMafeUow.-~Bopi 1807. | 




Prom 1780 to 186B.J 


IT IS NOT ALWAYS MAY. 


[H. W, Lon41!F£Llow. 


1876.— END YMION. 

Thd riaing moon lias hid the stars, 

Hor level rays, like grolden bars, 

Lie on ^e landsoape green, 

• With shadoirs brown between. 

And Bilver*white the river gleams. 

As if Diana, in her dreams, 

Had dropt hor silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 

On such a tranquil night as this, 

She woke Endymion with a kiss, 

When, sleeping in the grove, 

] He dream’ d not of hor love. 

\ Like Dian's kiss, nnask’d, unsought, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought ; i 
I Nor voice, nor sound hot rays 

i Its deep, impassion'd gaze. 

! It comes — the l>cautiful, the free, 

j The crown of all humanity — 

] In silence and alone 

j To seek the elooted one. 

j It lifts the boughs, whose shiwlows deep 

Are Life’s oblivion, the rouI’s sleep, 

And kisscR tlio closotl eyes 
Uf him, who slumbering lies. 

1 O, weary hearts ! O, aliimboring eyes ! 

O, drooping souls, whoso de.stinio9 
* Arc fraught with fear and pain, 

Yo shall bo loved again t 

No one is so accursed by fate. 

No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart, though unknown, 
j Besponds unto its own. 

! Besponds — as if, with unseen wings, 

A breath from heaven hod touch’d its 
I strings ; 

! And whispers, in its song, 

j “ Where host thou stay’d so long ?" 

j if. W, Longfellow, — Bom 1807. 


1877.— THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

I have read in some old marveUous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres jjale 
• ikeleaguer’d the walls .of Prague. 

Beside the Moldan’s rushing stream. 
With the wan moon overhead^ 

There stoo^ as In an awful drew, 

The army of th8 dead. 

While as a sea-fog, landward bonfid, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And. with a sorvowfnl, deep sgnnd. 

The river flow’d iMtween. 


No other voice nor sound was there, 

No drum, sior sentry’s paco ; 

The mist-like banners clasp’d the air, 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 

But when the old cathe<lral bell 
Proclaim’d the morning prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmbd air. 

Down the broad valle3' fust and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Up rose the gloriouR morning star, 

The ghastly* host was dead. 

I have road in the marvellous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of phantoms vast and won 
Beleaguer the human soul. 

Encamp’d beside Life's rushing stream, 

In Fancy’s misty light, 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground 
The spectrii! camp is seen, 

And with a sorrowful, (loop sound, 

Flows the River of Life between. 

No other voice nor sound is there, 

In the army of the grave ; 

No other challenge breaks the air, 

But the rushing of Life's wave. 

And when the solemn and deep ohurcli-boll 
Entreats the soul to pra^*, 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 

The shadows Hweoi> away, 

Down the broad Vale of Tearrf afar 
The spectral camp is iled ; 

Faith shine th as a morning star, 

Our ghastly fears ore dea<l. 

IL ir. Longfellow. — Bom 1807. 


1878.— IT IS NOT ALWAts MAY. 
The sun is bright, the air is clear. 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-bird prophesying Spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows, 

It seems an outlet from the' sky, 
Where, waiting till the west wind blowSf 
The ffeight^ olouds gt anchor lie. 

All things are new — the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-troo’s nodding orest. 
And oven the nest beneath the eaves— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest. 

An things rejoioe in youth and love, 
Thq^folnesB of their first delight. 

And learn from the soft heavens lUiove 
The melting tendemees of night. 


H. W. Lonopbllow,] midnight MASS FOB THE DYING TEAB. [Seventh Fjoaoi }^ ' 


Maiden ! that read’flt this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth — it will not stay ; 

Enjoy ^e fragranoe of thy prime, 

For, 0 ! it is not always May ! 

Enjoy the spring of Love and Youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest, 

For Time will teach thee soon the truth— 
There are no birds in last year*s nest. 

//. W. Longfellow, •^Bom 1807* 


1879.— MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE 
DYING YEAR. 

Yes, the year is growing old, 

And his eye is pale and blear’d ! 

Death, with frosty hand and cold. 

Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely,— sorely 1 

The leaves are falling, falling, 

Solemnly and slow ; 

Caw I caw ! the rooks are calling, 

It is a sound of woe, 

A sound of woo ! 

Through woods and mountain-passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll ; 

They arc chanting solemn masses, 

Singing ; Pray for this poor soul. 

Pray, — pray ! 

The hooilod clouds, like friars. 

Toll their boiuls in drops of rain. 

And patter their doleful prayers ; — 

But their prayers arc aXX in vain, 

All in vain ! 

There ho stands, in the foul weather. 

The foolish, fond Old Year, 

Crown’d with wild flowers and with heather, 
Like weak, despisM Lear, 

A king, — a king I 

Then comes the summer-liko day. 

Bids the oUrinun rejoice ! 

His joy ! his last I O, the old man grey 
Loveth her evcr-soft voice, 

» Gentle and low. 

To the crimson woods he saith, 

And the voice gentle and low 

Of the soft air, like a daughter’s breath, 
Pray do not mock mo so ! 

Do not laugh at me ! 

And now the sweet day is dead ; 

Cold in his arms it lies, 

No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies. 

No mist nor stain ! 

Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 

And the forests utter a moan, 

Like the voioe of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, 

Vex not his ghost ! 


Then comes, with an awfnl roar, 

Gathering and sounding on, 

The storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Enroclydon, 

The storm-wind I 

Howl ! howl I and from the forest 
Siveep the red loaves away ! 

Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 

O soul ! could thus deeay, 

And be swept away t 

For there shall come a mightier blast. 
There shall be a darker day ; 

And the stars, from heaven down-cast, 

Like red leaves to swept away ! 

Kyrio Eleison ; 

Christie Eleison ! 

H, W, Longfellow,^^Bom 1807, 


1880.— MAIDENHOOD. I 

» 

Maiden ! with the mock, brown eyes, 1 

In whoso orbs a shadow lies, ! 

Like the dusk in evening skies ! I 

Thou, whose locks outshine the sun, ' | 

Golden tresses, wreathed in one, \ 

As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet. 

Whore the brook and river meet ! 

Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet’s swift advance, 

On the river’s broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 

As the river of a dream. ( 

Then, why pause with indecision. 

When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysion P 

Seest thou shadows sailing by. 

As the dove, with startled eye. 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly P 

Hearost thou voices on the shore, 

That our ears perceive no more, 

Deafen’d by tho oataraot's roar ? 

O, thou child of many prayers ! 

Life b^h quicksands, — Life hath snaiba I 
Care and age come nnawaresi 

Like the swell of some sweet tune, 

Morning rises into noon, | 

May glides onward into June. , [ 

‘ I 

Childhood is the bough where slumber’d | 

Birds andJblossoms many-number’d I 
Age, that Dough with snows tnoninlw’d* 1 
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THE ' 77 BECK OF THE HESPEBXJS. [H. W. LoKaraLMW, 


Ckither, then, each flower that grows. 
When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand ; 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 

One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear, through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lix)s the smile of truth. 

O, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds, that cannot heal, 

Even 08 sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart. 

For a smile of God thou art. 

H. ir. Lon*jfcllow — Bom 1807. 


: i88i.— THE CHILDREN .S HOUR. 

Between the dark and the daylight, 

' When the night is beginning to lour. 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations. 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

j 1 heap in the chamber above mo, 

• ! * The patter of little feet, 

* The sound of a door that is open’d 
A^d voices soft and sweet. 

, From my study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending tlic broad halbstair, 

; Grave Alice, au<l laughing Allogra, 

! And Edith with golden hair. 

; A whisper, and then a silence ; 
i Yet 1 know by their merry eyes, 

1 They are plotting aii<l planning together 
; To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

; A sudden raid from the liall. 

By three doors left unguarded, 
j They enter my castle wall. 

1 

' They climb up into turret, 

• O’er the arms and back of my choir ; 
If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
j They seem to be everywhere. 

I Tlioy almost devour me with kisses. 
Their arms about mo entwine. 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bin^n 
j In^is Mouse-Tower on the Shine^ 

Do yon think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Beoanse you have scaled the wall. 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ! 

• 

I have you fast in my foztrees, 

And I will not let you depart, 

Bui put you down into the dnng^Am 
In thfl ronnd-tower of my heul;. 


And there will I keep you for ever, 

Yes, for ever end a day, 

Till the walla shall crumble in ruin, 

And moulder in dust away. 

if. in Lenfl/eiJow.— Bern 1807- 

1882.— A SPRING LANDSCAPE. 

The green trees whisper'd low and mild : 

It was a sound of joy ; 

They wore my playmates when a child, 

And rock'd me in their arms so wild,— 

Still they looked at mo and smiled 
As if X were a boy : 

And ever whisper'd, mild and low. 

Come, be a child once more ! ** 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 

And beckon'd solemnly and slow : 

Oh ! 1 could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands boar ; 

Into the blithe and breatliing air, 

Into the Holemn wood — 

Solemn and silent ovorywhero— 

Nature with folded htiuds seem'd there. 
Kneeling at her evening prayer*—* 

Like one in prayer 1 stood. 

Before me rose an avenuo 

Of tall and sonibrous pines ; 

Abroad their fanlight branches grow, 

And where tiio suimhiuo darted through, 
Spread a vapour soft and blue 
In long and sloping lines. 

And falling on iny weary brain, 

Like a fast-falling sliower. 

The dreams of youth came b;u3k again- 
Low lispings of the suintnor rain, 

Dropping oti the rijmn'd grain, 

As once upon the flower. 

II, ir. Lontj/dUno, — Bom 1807. 


, 883 .— THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That soil'd the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter. 
To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fury flax. 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day ; 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That opo in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

With his pipe in his month. 

And watch’d how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke, now west, now south. 

Then up, and spake an old sailor, 

Had sailAd the Spanish Main—* 

« T nrav thee, put into yonder pact* 

For 1 a hurricane, 

83 
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APRIL VIOLETS. 


[SsYENTH Period.— > 


Last xiigbt, the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see,** 

The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laugh’d he. 

Coldor and loader blew the wind, 

A galo from the north-east ; 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows froth’d like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain, 

The vessel in its strength ; 

She shudder'd, and paused, like a frighted 
steed, 

Then leap’d hex cable’s length. 

** Come hither, come hither, my little daughter. 
And do not tremble so ; 

For I oan weather the roughest gale 
. That ovor wind did blow.” 

He wrapp’d her worm in his seaman’s coat, 
Against the stinging blast ; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the most. 

O fathor, I hoar the church-bells ring ! 

O say, what may it bo ? ” 

“ ’Tie a fog-boll on a rock-bound coast,” 

And ho steer’d for thp open sea. 

** O fathor, I hear the sound of guns ! 

O say what may it bo F” 

** Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry soa ! ” 

“ O fathor, I soe a gleaming light ! 

O say, what may it bo P” 

But the fathor answer'd never a word — 

A frozen corpse was ho ! 

Lash’d to the helm all stiff and stork, 

With his face to the skies, 

The lantern gleam’d tliro’ the glooming snow 
On his ftx’d and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasp’d her hands and pray’d, 
That savM she might bo ; 

And she thought of Christ, who still’d the 
waves 

On the lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept. 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woo. 

An d ever, the fitful gusts between, 

A sound came from the land ; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rooks, and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck. 

And a whooping billow swept the orew. 

Like icicles, from her deck. 

She struck, where the white and fleecy waveL 
Look’’^ soft as carded, wool ; * 

But the ^el rocka they gored her side • 

Like the horns of m angry ball.t 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheath’d in ioe. 
With the masts, went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, — 

Ho ! ho ! the breakers roar'd. 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lash’d close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hespervs, 

In the midnight, and the snow ; 

Christ save us all from a death like this^ 

On the reef of Norman’s Woo ! ' 

H, W, Longfellow,~^Born 1807. 


1884.— APRIL VIOLETS. 

I have found violets. April hath come on, 
And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 
Falls in the beaded drops of summer- »ime. 
You may hear birds at morning, and at ovo 
The tamo dove Ungers till the twilight falls. 
Cooing upon the oaves, and drawing in 
His beautiful, bright neck; and, from the 
hills, 

A murmur like the hoarseness of the soa, 
Tolls the release of waters, and the earth 
Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 
Are lifted by the gross ; and so I know 
That Nature, with her delicate ear, hath heard 
The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring. 
Take of my violets ! I found them where 
The liquid south stole o’er them, on a bonk 
That loan’d to running water. There’s to mo 
A daintiness about those early flowers, 

That touches mo like poetry. They blow 
With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pasture, and breathe 
out 

Their lives so unobtrasively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the world. 

I love to go in the capricious days 
Of April and hunt violets, when the rain 
Is in the blue cups trembling, and they nod 
So gracefully to the kisses of the wind. 

It may be deem'd too idle, bnt the young 
Read ijj^tnre like the manuscript of Hea/en, 
And call the flowers its poetry. Go out ; 

Te spirits of habitual unrest, 

And read it, when the “ fever of the world ” 
Hath made your heart*: impatient, and, if life 
Hath yet one spring onpoison’d, it will he 
lake a oeguiling music to its flow, 

And yon will no more wonder that I love 
To hunt for violets in the April-time. 

N. P. WiiUis.— Asm 1807 
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1885.— THE BALLAD OF CASSANDRA 
SOUTHWICK. 

To the God of all snre mercies let my blessing 
rise to-day. 

From the scoffer and the omol He hath pluck’d 
the spoil away, — 

Yea, He who cool’d the furnace around the 
faithful three, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set His 
handmaid free ! 

Last night I saw the sunset molt through my 
prison bars, • 

Last night across my damp earth-floor fell the 
pale gleam of stars ; 

In the coldness and the darkness all through 
the long night-time. 

My grated casement whiten’d with Autumn’s 
early rime. 

Alone, in that dark sorrow, hour after hour 
crept by ; 

Star after star look’d palely in and sank 
adown the sky ; 

No sound amid night’s stillnoss, save that 
which seem’d to be 

The d^ll and heavy beating of the pulscB of 
« the sea; 

All night I sat unsleeping, for 1 knew that on 
the morrow 

The ruler and the cruel priest would mock me 
in my sorrow, 

Dragg’d to their x^lacc of market, and 
bargain'd for and sold, 

Like a lamb before the shambles, like a heifer 
from the fold ! 

Oh, the weakness of the flesh was there — the 
shrinking and the shame ; 

And the low voice of the Tempter like 
whispers to me came : 

“ Why sit'st thou thus forlornly ? ” the 
wicked murmur said, 

** Damp walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth 
thy maiden bed ? 

«*Whoro bo the smiling faces, and voices soft 
and sweet. 

Seen in thy father’s dwelling, heard in the 
pleasant street P 

.Whore bo the youths, whose glances the 
summer Sabbath through 

Tum’iL tenderly and timidly unto thy father’s 
X>ow ? • 

“Why sit’st thou here, Cassandra? — ^Bethink 
tiiee with what igirtb 

Thy happy schoolmates gather around the 
waAn bright hearth ; • 

How the crimson shadows tremble, on for^ 
heads white and fair, 

On eyes merry gir]bo<^,half hA in golden 
hair 


“ Not for thee the hearth-fire brightens, not 
for thee kind words aro spoken, 

Not for thee the nuts of Wenham woods by 

! laughing boys are broken ; 

No first-fruits of the orchard within thy lap 
are laid, 

For thee no flowers of Autumn tho youthful 
hunters braid. 

“ Oh ! weak, deluded maiden 1— -by crasy 
fancies led, 

With wild and raving railcrs an evil path to 
tread; 

To leave a wholesome worship, aud teaching 
pure and sound ; 

And mate with maniac women, looso-hair'd 
and sackcloth-bound. 

“ Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock 
at things divine. 

Who rail against tho pulpit, and holy bread 
and wino ; 

Sore from their cart-tail scuiirgings, and from 
the pillory lame, 

Rejoicing in their wretchedness, and glorying 
in their shame. 

“ And what a fate awaits theo !— a sadly toil- 
ing slave, 

Dragging the slowly length* ning chain of 
bondage to tho grave ! 

Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in 
hopeless thrall, 

Tho easy prey of any, tho scoff and scorn of 
aU!” 

Oh !— over as tho Tomptor spoke, and feehlo 
Nature’s fears 

Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of 
unavailing tears, 

I wrestled down tho evil thoughts, and strove 
in silent prayer 

To feel, oh, Hclxior of tho weak !-— that Thou, 
indeed, wert there ! 

I thought of Paul and Silas, within Philippi’u 
cell. 

And how from Peter’s sleeping limbs tho 
prison shackles fell, 

Till I seem’d to hoar the trailing of an angoPs 
robe of white, 

And to feel a blessed presence invisible to 
sight. 

Bless the Lord for all His mercies !— -for tho 
peace and love I felt, 

like dew of Hermon’a holy hill, upon my 
spirit melt : 

When, “ Get behind me, Satan ! ” was tho lan- 
guage of my heart, 

And 1 felt the Evil Tempter with all his 
doubts depart. 

Blow broke the gtej cold morning; again the 
sunslflne fell, 

Fleck’d with the shade of bar and grate within 
mp lonely cell : 

8G* 
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The hoar-frost molted on the wall, and upward 
from tho street 

Came oaroloss lau^h and idle word, and tread 
of passing feet. 

At length the heary bolts fell back, my door 
was open oast, 

And slowly at the sherifiTs side, up the long 
street 1 pass'd ; 

1 heard the murmur round me, and felt, but 
dared not see, 

How from every door and window the people 
gazed on me. 

And doubt and fear fell on me, shame bum'd 
npoii my ohook. 

Swam earth and sky around mo, my trembling 
limbs grew weak : 

“ O Lord ! support Thy handmaid ; and from 
her soul cast out 

The fear of man, which brings a snare*— the 
weakness and tho doubt." 

Then tho dreary shadows scatter'd like a cloud 
in morning's breeze, 

And a low deep voice within me seem'd whis- 
pering words like these : 

** Though thy earth be as the iron, and thy 
heaven a briizon wall, 

Tmst still His loving-kiudnoss whoso power is 
over all." 

We paused at length, whore at my feet the 
sunlit waters broke 

On glaring reach of Hhiuiug beach, and diingly 
wall of rock ; 

Tho morohaut Miii}>s lay idly there, in hard 
clour lines on high, 

Traoiug wiMi rope an«l slender spar their net- 
work on tho sky. 

And there wore ancient citizens, cloak- wrapp’d 
and grave and cold. 

And grim and stout soa-oaptains with faces 
bronzed and uhl, 

And on his horse, with Uawson, liis omel elork 
at hand, 

Sat dark and haughty Eudicott, the ruler of 
tho land. 

And poisoning with his evil words the ruler’s 
ready oar, 

The priest leatiM o'er his saddle, with laugh 
and sooll' and jeer ; 

It stirr'd my soul, and from my lips tho seal 
of silenoo broke. 

As if through womau's weakness a warning 
spirit spoke. 

1 cried, Tho Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of 
tho meek, 

Thou robber of the righteous, thou trampler of 
the weak ! 

Go light the dark, cold hearth-stones — go turn 
the prison lock 

Of the poor hearts thou hast hunted, thou 
wolf amid the flock !" ^ 


Dark lower’d the brows of Endioott, and with 
a deeper red 

O’er Bawson’s wine empurpled cheek the flush 
of anger spread ; 

“ Good people," quoth the white-lipp’d priest, 
** heed not her words so wild, 

Her master speaks within her — the Devil owns 
hisohUd!" 

But grey heads sliook, and yonng brows knit, 
the while the sheriff read 

That law the wicked rulers against tho poor 
have made. 

Who to their house of Bimmon and idol priest- 
hood bring 

No bended knee of worship, nor gainful offer- 
ing. 

Then to the stout sea-captains the sheriff 
taming said : 

Which of ye worthy seamen will take this 
Quaker maid ? 

In tho Isle of Barbadoos, or on Virginia’s 
shore, 

You may hold her at a higher price than Indian 
girl or Moor." 

Grim and silent stood the captains ; and when 
again he cried, 

** Speak out, my worthy seamen !" — no voice 
or sign replied ; 

But I felt a hard hand press my own, and kind 
words met my oar : * 

** God bless thee, and preserve thee, my gentle 
girl and dear !" 

A weight seem'd lifted from my heart, — a 
pitying friend was nigh, 

I felt it in his hard, rough hand, and saw it 
in his eye ; 

And when again the sheriff spoke, that voice, 
so kind to me, 

Growl’d back its stormy answer like the roar- 
ing of the sea : 

“ Pile my ship with bars of silver — pock with 
coins of Spanish gold. 

From keel-piece up to deok-plank, the roomago 
of her hold. 

By the living God wlio made me ! — I woqld 
sooner in your bi^ 

Sink ship and crow and cargo, than bear this 
child away 

“Well answer'd, worthy oaptain, shame on 
their cruel laws ! " 

Bon through the crowd in mnrmnrs lend the 
people's jnst applause. 

** Like the herdsman of Tekoa, iu Israel of 
old, 

Shall wo see the poor and rigbtous again for 
silver sold ?" 

* 

1 look’d on haughty Endicott ; with weapon 
half-«^ay drawn. 

Swept round the throng his glare of 
bittorihate and soom; 
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Fiercely he drew his bridle rein, and turn'd in 
silence back, 

And sneering priest, and baffled clerk rode 
murmuring in his track. I 

Hard after them the sheriff look'd in bittemesa | 
of *soal ; I 

Thrice smote his staff upon the ground, and | 
cmah’d his parchment roll. I 

** Good friends," he said, ** since both have j 
fled, the ruler and the priest, 

Judge ye, if from their further work 1 bo not j 
well released," j 

Coud was the cheer which, full and clear, 
swept round the silent bay, 

As, with kind words and kinder looks, he bade 
mo go my way ; 

For lie who turns the courses of the streamlet 
of the glen, 

And the river of great waters, had turn'd the 
hearts of men. 

Oh, at that hour the very earth seem'd changed 
beneath my eye, 

A holier wonder round mo rose the blue walls 
of the sky, 

A lovelier light on rock and hill, and stream 
and woodland lay. 

And softer lapsed on sunnier sands the waters 
^ of the bay. 

Thanks^pving to the Lord of life ! — to Him all 
praises bo, 

Whd from the hands of evil men hath set His 
handmaid free ; 

All praise to Him before whoso power the 
mighty arc afraid. 

Who takes the crafty in the snare, which for 
the poor is laid ! 

Sing, oh, my soul, rejoicingly ; on evening’s 
twilight calm 

Uplift the loud thanksgiving — pour forth the 
grateful psalm ; 

Let all dear hearts with me rejoice, as did the 
saints of old, 

When of the Lord’s good angel the rescued 
Peter told. 

And weep and howl, yei^vil priests and mighty 
• men of wrong. 

The Lord shall smite the proud and lay His 
hand upon the strong. 

Woe to the wicked rulers in His avenging 
hour ! 

Woe to the wolves who seek the flocks to raven 
and devour : 

But let the humble ones arise, — the* poor in 
heart be glad, 

And let vn<» mourning ones again with robes 
of pnusc be cUuL 

For Ho who cool’d th^e furnace, and smooth'd 
th^ ri,--nny wave, • 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, is mighty sti 

i t f ejff\ i 

. John Q. Whittier.-^Bom 1808. 
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How sweetly on the wood-girt town 
The mellow light of sunset shone ! 

Each small, bright lake, whoso waters still 
Mirror the forest and the hill, 

Beflectod from its wavelcss breast 
The beauty of a cloudless w'ost, 

Glorious as if a glimpse wero given 
Within the western gates of Iloavcn, 

Loft, by the spirit of tho star 
Of sunset's holy hour, ajar ! 


Bosido tho river’s tranquil flood 
Tho diirk and low-wall’d dwellings stood. 
Where many a rood of open land 
Strotoh’d up and down on either hand, 
With corn-leaves waving freshly green 
The thick and blacken’d stumps between ; 
Behind, unbroken, dcoj) and dread, 

Tho wild, untravell’d forest spread, 

Back to those mountains, whito and cold, 
Of which tho Indian trapper told. 

Upon whoso summits never yot 
Was mortal foot in safety sot. 


Quiet and calm, without a foar 
Of danger darkly lurking near, 

Tho weary labourer loft his ]»]ongh— 

The milkmaid oaroH’d by her cow — 

From cottage door and household hearth 
Itofio songs of praise, or tones of mirth. 

At length the murmur died uway. 

And silence on that village lay.-— 

So slept Pompeii, tower and hall, 

Ere tho quick earthquake swallow’d all, 
Undreiiining of tho fiery fate 
Which mailo its dwellings ctosolaio ! 

Hours pass’d away. By moonlight apod 
The Merrimack along his bed. 

Batho<1 in tho pallid lustre, stood 
Dark oottago-wall and rock and wood. 

Silent, beneath that tranquil beam, 

As tho hush’d grouping of n dream. 

Yot on tho still air cropt a sound — 

No bark of fox — no rabbit’s bound— 

No stir of wings — nor waters flowing— 

Nor leaves in midnight breezes blowing. 

Was that tho tread of many feet, 

Which downward from the hill-side beat P 
What forms wore those whicli darkly stood 
Just on tho margin of tho wcksI P — 

Charr’d tree-stumps in the moonlight dim, 

Or paling rude, or leafless limb P 
No — ^through the trees fierce oyoballs glow’d, 
Dark human forms in moonshine show’d, 
Wild from their native wilderness. 

With painted limbs and battle-dross ! 

A yell, the dead might wake to hear, 

Swell'd on the night air, far and clear— 
Then smote tho Indian tomahawk 
*On orashmg door and shattering look— 
Then rang the rifle-shot— and then 
The shrill death-scream of stricken men— 
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Sunk the red axe in woman’s brain. 

And ohildhood’s cry arose in vain — 

Bursting through roof and window came, 

Bed, fa^t, and fierce, the kindled flame ; 

And blended fire and moonlight glared 
Over dead corse and weapons barod. 

The morning sun look’d brightly through 
The river-willows, wot with dew. 

No sound of combat fill’d the air, 

No shont was hoard, — nor gun-shot there : 

Yet still the thick and sullen smoke 
Prom smouldering ruins slowly broke ; 

And on the greensward many a stain, 

And, here and there, the mangled slain, 

Told how that midnight bolt had sped, 
Peutucket, on thy fated head ! 

E’en now, the villager can tell 
Whore Bolfo beside his hoorth-stono fell, 

Still show the door of wasting oak 
Through whioh the fatal death-shot broke. 
And point the curious stranger where 
De Bouvillo’s corse lay grim and bare — 
Wlioso hideous head, in death still fear’d, 
Boro not a trace of hair or board — 

And still, within the cliurohyard ground, 
Iloavos darkly up the ancient mound, 

Wliose grass-grown surface overlies 
The victims of that sacrifice. 

John Q. Whittiei\ — Bom 1808. 


1887 .— BANDOLPH OF BOANOKE. 

Oh, Mother Earth ! upon thy lai> 

Thy weary ones receiving, 

And o’er thoiii, silent as a dream, 

Thy grassy iiiuutlo weaving-— 

Fold softly in thy long embraco 
That heart so worn aud broken, 

And cool its pulse of fire beneath 
Thy shadows old aud oaken. 

Shut out from liim the bitter word 
And serpent hiss of scorning ; 

Nor lot the storms of yesterday 
Disturb his quiet morning. 

Breathe over him forgotfuluess 
Of all save deeds of kindness, 

And, save to smiles of grateful eyes, 

Psress down his lids in blindness. 

There, whore with living ear and eye 
Ho heard Potomac’s flowing. 

And, though his tall ancestral trees 
Saw Autumn's sniisot glowing, 

Ho sleeps — still looking to the west. 
Beneath the dark wood sliadow, 

As if ho still would see the sun 
Sink down on wave aud meadow. 

Bard, sage, and tribune ! — in himself 
AU moods of mind contrastiDg— f- 
The tendereoi wail of human woe. 

The scorn like lightning blasting j 


Tlie imthoB which from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon, 

The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred scarcely human t 

Mirth, sparkling like a diamond-shower, 
From lips of life-long sadness ; 

Clear pioturlngs of majestic thought 
Upon a ground of madness ; 

And over ull, romance and song 
A classic beauty throwing. 

And laurell'd Clio at his side 
Her storied pages showing. 

All parties fear’d hin^ : each in turn 
Beheld its schemes disjointed, 

As right or left his fatal glano'o 
And spectral finger pointed. 

Sworn foe of (’ant, ho smote it down 
With trenchant wit, unsparing. 

And, mockiug, rent with ruthless hand 
The robe Pretence was wearing. 

Too honest or too proud to feign 
A lovo ho never cherish’d, 

Beyond Virginia’s border lino 
His patriotism perisli’d. 

While others hoilVl in distant skies. 

Our eagle’s dusky pinion. 

Ho only saw the mountain bird 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominion ! 

Still through each change of fortmio strange, 
Back’d nerve, and brain all burning, ^ 
His loving faith in mother-land 
Knew never shade of turning : 

By Britain’s lakes, by Nova’s wave. 
Whatever sky was o’er him, 

Ho heard her rivers' rushing sound. 

Her blue peaks rose before him. 

Ho hold his slaves, yet made withal 
No false and vain protoiicos ; 

Nor paid a lying priest to seek 
For soripturid defences. 

His harshest words of proud rebuke, 

His bitterest taunt and soomiug. 

Fell fireliko on the Nortliern brow 
That bent to him in fawning. 

I 

He hold his slaves : yet kept the while 
His reverence for the human ; 

In the dark vassals of his will 
He saw bnt man and woman ! 

No hunter of God's outraged poor 
His Boanoke valley enter’d ; 

No trader in the souls of men 
Acrossfhis threshold ventured. 

Aud when the old and wearied mau 
Laid down for his last sleeping. 

And at his side, a slave no more. 

His brother man stood weeping. ^ 

Hia latest thought, his latest breawh. 

To freedom’s duty giving, 

With faUing^.oiigno and trembliiig usQd 
I The dyxng^loss’d the living. * 


ij 
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Oh ! noTer bore his ancient state 
> A truer son or braver ; 

None trampling with a calmer scorn 
On foreign hate or favour. 

He know her faults, yet never stoop'd 
His proud and manly feeling 
To poor excuses of the wrong. 

Or meanness of concealing. 

But none beheld with clearer eye 
. The plague-spot o'er her spreading, 

None heard more sure the steps of Doom 
Along her future treading. 

For her as for himself he spake, 

When, his gaunt frame upbracing. 

Ho traced with dying haild, “ Bemorso ! ** 

Aiid perish’d in the tracing. 

As from the grave where Henry sleeps, 

From Vernon’s weeping willow. 

And from the grassy pall which hides 
The sago of JMonticollo, 

So from the leaf-strewn burial-stone 
Of Kaiidolph’s lowly dwelling, 

Virginia ! o’er thy laud of slaves 
A warning voice is swelling. 

And hark ! from thy deserted fields 
Are sadder warnings spoken, 

From flnonched hearths, whore thine exiled 8on.s 
• Their household gods have broken. 

The curse is on thee — wolves for men, 

And briers for corn-sheaves giving ! 

Oh > more than all thy dead renown 
Were now one hero living ! 

John (/. Whittier.^Bom 1808. 


1 888.— DEMOCE AC Y. 

Oh, fairest-born of love and light, 

Yet bonding brow and eye sever© 

On all which pains the holy sight, 

Or wounds the pure and perfect ear ! 

Beautiful yet thy temples rise, 

Though there profaning gifts are thrown ; 

S^nd fires, unkindlod of the skies, 

Are glaring round thy altar-stone. 

Still sacred — ^though thy name bo breathed 
By those whoso hearts thy truth deride ; 

And garlands, pluck’d from thee, are wreathed 
^ound the haughty brows of pride. 

O, ideal of my boyhood’s time !' 

The faith in which my father stood, 

Even when the suns of lust and crime 

Had stain’d thy pteaceful courts with blood ! 

Still t(f those courts my footsteps tnifti. 

Tor, through the mists that darken there, 

I see the flame of freedom bum— 

The Eebla of the patriot’s prslfer ! 


The generous feeling, pure and warm, 

Which owns the right of all divine— 

The pitying heart— the helping arm— 

The prompt self-sacrifice — are thine. 

Beneath thy broad, impartial eye. 

How fade the lines of caste and birth t 
How equal in their suffering lie 
The groaning multitudes of earth ! 

Still to a striokon brother true, 

Whatever olimo hath nurtured him ; 

As stoop’d to heal the wounded Jew 
The worshipper of Gorizim. 

By misery unropell’d, uiiawcd 

By pomp or power, thou sco’st a man 
In prince or peasant-— slave or lord-— 

Palo priest, or swarthy artisan. 

Through all disguise, form, place or name, 
Beneath the flaunting robos of sin, 

Through poverty and Biiualid shame, 

Thou lookcst on the man within. 

On man, as man, retaining yet, 

Howe’er debased, and soil’d, and dim, 

The crown upon his forehead sot— 

The immortal gift of God to him. 

And there is reverence in thy look ; 

For that frail form which mortals wear 
The Spirit of the Holiest took, 

And veil’d His perfect brightness there. 

Not from the cold and shallow fount 
Of vain philosophy thou art, 

He who of old on Syria's moxixit 

TlirillM, warm’d by turns the listener's 
heart. 

In holy w'ords which cannot die. 

In thoughts which angels yearn’d to know. 
Proclaim’d thy message from on high— 

Thy mission to a world of woe. 

That voice’s echo hath not died ! 

f'rom the blue lake of Galileo, 

And Tabor’s lonely mountain-side. 

It calls a struggling world to thee. 

Thy name and watchword o’er thia land 
1 hear in every breeze that stirs. 

And round a thousand altars stand 
Thy banded party worshippers. 

Not to these altars of a day. 

At party’s call, my gift I bring ; 

Button thy olden shrine I lay 
A freeman’s dearest offering : 

The voiceless utterance of his will— 

His pledge to freedom and to truth. 

That manhood’s heart remembers still 
The homage of its generous youth. 

• John Q. Wh/ittxcTj'^JBofry 1808 * 
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‘1889.— ON LENDING A FUNCH-BOWL. 


This aaoioDt silver bowl of mine — ^it tells of 
good^ld times— 

Of joyous days, and jolly nights, and merry 
Christmas chimes ; 

They were a free and jovial race, but honest, 
brave, and tme, 

That dipp*d their ladle in the punch when this 
old bowl was new. 

A Spanish galleon brought the bar, — so runs 
the ancient tale ; 

’Twas hammer'd by an Antwerp smith, whose 
arm was like a flail ; 

And now and then between the strokes, for 
fear his strength should fail, 

He wiped his brow, and quafiTd a cup of good 
old Flemish ale. 

*Twas purchased by an English squire to 
please his loving dame, 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing 
for the same ; 

And oft, as on the ancient stock another twig 
was found, 

*Twas fill’d with caudle spiced and hot, and 
handed smoking round. 

But, changing hands, it reach’d at length a 
Puritan divine. 

Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little 
wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy ; and so it was, 
perhaps, 

He went to Leyden, where ho found conven- 
ticles and schnaps. 

And then, of course, you know what’s next : it 
loft the Dutchman’s shore 

With those that in the May-Flower came — a 
hundred souls and more — 

Along with all the furniture, to fill their new 
abodes— 

To judge by what is stfil on hand, at least a 
hundred loads. 

*Twas on a dreary winter’s eve, the night 
was closing dim, * 

When old Miles Standish took the bowl, and 
fill’d it to the brim ; 

The little captain stood and stirr’d the posset 
with his sword. 

And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged 
about the board. 

He pour’d the fiery Hollands in — the man that 
never fear’d — 

He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped 
his yellow beard : 

And one by one the musketeers — ^the men that 
^ fought and pray’d — 

All drank as ’twere their mothers* milk, and 
not a man afraid* 

That night, affHghted from his nest, the 
' screaming eagle flew : 

He heard the Pequot’s ringing wCiOop, the 
soldier’s wild halloo ; 


And there the sachem leam’d the rule he 
taught to kith and kin : 

** Bun from the white man when you find he 
smells of Hollands gin !” 

A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread 
their leaves and snows, 

A thousand rubs had flatten’d down eaoh little 
cherub’s nose ; 

When once again the bowl was fill'd, bat not 
in mirth or joy — 

’Twas mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer 
her piling boy. 

“ Drink, John,” she said, “ ’twill do you good ; 
poor child, youill never bear 

This working in the dismal trench, oat in the 
midnight air ; 

And if — God bless me — ^you were hurt, 
’twould keep away the ohill.” 

So John did drink — and well ho wrought that 
night at Bunker’s hill ! 

I tell you, there was generous warmth in good 
old English cheer ; 

I tell yon, ’twas a pleasant thought to drink 
its symbol here. 

’Tis but the fool that loves excess : hast thou 
a drunken soul F 

Thy bane is in thy shallow skuU-^not in my 
silver bowl ! * , 

I love the memory of the past— its press’d yet 
fragrant flowers — 

The moss that clothes its broken walls, th% ivy 
on its towers — 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeath’d : my eyes 
grow moist and dim, 

To think of all the vanish’d joys that daccod 
around its brim. 

Then fill a fair and honest cup, and boar ii 
straight to me ; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the 
liquor be; 

And may the chernbs on its face protect mo 
from the sin 

That dooms one to those dreadful words-—'* My 
dear, where have you been F ” 

0 , W Holmes.^Bam 180 fiV 


1890.— AN EVENING THOUGHT. 

WRITTEN AT BSA* 

U 

If sometimes in the dark-blue eye. 

Or in the deep-red wine. 

Or soothed by gentlest melody, ^ 

Still warms this heafft of mine, 

Yet something colder in the blood, v 
And calmer in the brain. 

Have whisper’d that luy youth’s bright ihmd 
Ebbs, ifi^t to flow again* ^ 
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If by Helvetia’s azure lake. 

Or Amo’s yellow* streain, 

Each star of memory could awake, 

As in my first young dream, 

I know that when mine eye shall greet 
The hill-sides bleak and bare, 

That gird my home, it will not meet 
My childhood's sunsets there. 

O, when love’s first, sweet, stolen kiss 
Burn’d on my boyish brow, 

Was that young forehead wdm as this ? 

Was that flush’d cheek as now ? 

Were that wild pulse and throbbing heart 
Like these, which vainly strive. 

In thankless strains of si/Ulless art. 

To dream themselves alive P 

Alas ! the morning dew is gone. 

Gone ere the full of day ; 

Life’s iron fetter still is on. 

Its wreaths all tom away ; 

Happy if still some casual hour 
Can warm the fading shrine. 

Too soon to chill beyond the power 
Of love, or song, or wine ! 

Oliver W, Holmcs,-^hom 1809 * 


1 89 r. —LA GKISETTE. 

Ah, Olemcnco ! when I saw thee last 
Trip down the Rue de Seine, 

And turning, when thy form had pass’d, 

I said, Wo meet again,” 

I dream’d not in that idle glance 
Thy latest imago came, 

And only left to memory’s trance 
A shadow and a name. 

The few strange words my lips hod taught 
Thy timid voice to speak ; 

Their gentler sighs, which often brought 
hSrash roses to thy cheek ; 

The trailing of thy long, loose hair 
Bent o’er my couch of pain. 

All, all return’d, more sweet, more fair ; 

O, had we met again ! 

1 walk’d whore saint and virgin keep 
• The vigil lights of Heaven, 

I knew that thou hadst woes to weep, 
And sins to be forgiven ; 

I watch’d whore Goiieviovo was laid, 

I knelt by Mary’s shrine, 

Beside me low, soft voices pray’d ; 

! but where was thine ? 

And when the morning sun was bright. 
When wind and wave were c^m, 

And flamed, in thousand-tinted light. 

The rose of NotresDame, 

I T.'ande%’d through the haunts of meD| 
From Boulevard to Qoai, 

Till, frowning o’er Saint Etienne, 

The Fsatbeon’s dksdow lay. 



In vain, in vain ; wo meet no more, 
i Hor dream what fates befall ; 

; And long upon the stranger’s shord 
My voice on thee may coll. 

When years have clothed the line in moss 
That tolls thy name and days. 

And wither'd, on thy simple cross. 

The wreaths of P^ro-]a-Chaiso ! 


Oliver IF. //oZnics.— Bom 1809. 


j 1892.— THE TREADMILL SONG. 

The stars nro rolling in the sky, 

' The earth rolls on below, 

And wo can fool the rattling wheel 
Revolving as wo go. 

Then tread away, my gallant boys. 

Anti make the axle fly ; 

^Vhy should not wheels go round about 
Like planets in the sky P 

Wake up, woke up, my duck-lcgg’d man, 

And stir your solid pegs ; 

) Arouse, arouse, my gawky friend, 

And ftbako your spider logs ; 

What though you're awkwartl at the trade P 
There's time enough to lc?uni,— 

80 loan upon the hlU, tny lail, 

And toko another turn. 

They’ve built us up a noble wall, 

To keep the vulgar out ; 

Wo* VO nothing in the world to do. 

But just to walk about ; 

So faster, now, you middle men, 

And try to beat the ends : — 

It’s pleasant work to ramble round 
Among one's honest friends. 

Here, tread upon the long man’s toes. 

Ho sha’n’t be lazy here ; 

And punch the little fellow's ribs. 

And tweak that lobber's oar ; 

He's lost them both ; don’t x>u]l his hair, 
Because ho wears a scratch. 

But poke him in the farther eye, 

That isn’t in the patch. 

Hark I fellows, there's the supper-bell, 

. And so our work is done ; 

It’s pretty sport, — snppose we take 
A round or two for fun ! 

If ever they should turn me out. 

When 1 have better grown, 

Now, hang me, but I mean to have 
A treadmill of my own 1 

Oliver W, J/olwes.— Bom 1809* 
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LATTER-DAY WARNINGS. 


When logiidatorB kcop the law. 

When banks dispense with bolts and locks, 
When borrios, whortle-, rasp-, and straw-, 
Grow bigger downwards through the box,— 

When he that selleth house or laud 
Shows leak in roof or flaw iu right, — 

When haberdashers choose the stand 

Whoso window hath the broadest light, -r- 

Whon preachers toll us all they think. 

And party leaders all they moan, — 

When what wo pay for, that wo drink, 

From real grape and coifeo-boan,— 

When lawyers tako what they would give, 
And dootors give what they would take,— 
When city fathers eat to live, 

Save when they fast for oonsoienoe* sake, — 

When one that hath a horse on sale 
Shall bring his merit to the proof, 

Without a lie for every noil 

That holds the iron on the hoof,— 

Wlioxi in the usual place for rips 

Our gloves are stitch'd with special care. 
And guarded well the whaloboxio tiiis 
Where first umbrellas need repair, — 

When Cuba's weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist, 

And olarot-bottlos harbour not 

Such dimples as would hold your fist,— 

When publishoTH no longer steal. 

And pay for what they stole before,— 
Wlion tlio first locomotive^ wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac-tunnors bore ;— 

Till then lot <^umraiug blaze away, 

And Miller's saints blow up the globe ; 

But when you see that blessed day, 

Then order your asoenaiou robe ! 

Oliver ir, Ifulmcs, — Bom 1809 . 


1894.— THE OLD MAN’S DREAM. 

Oh for one hour of youthful joy ! 

Give back luy twoutioth spring I 
I'd rather laugh a bright-hair’d boy 
Than reign a groy-beord king ! 

“ Off with the wrinkled spoils of ago ! 

Away with learning's crown ! 

Tear out life's wisdom-written page, 

And dash its trophies down ! 

One moment lot my life-blood stream 
From boyhood's fount 'of flame 1 
Give me 0110 giilvly, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame ! " 

—My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And oalmly smiling, said, 

** If I but touch thy silver'd hair, 

Thy hasty wish hath sped. 


** But is there nothing in tliy > track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 

To find the wish’d-for day P'* 

“ — Ah, truest soul of womankind ! 

Without thee, what were life ? 

One bliss 1 cannot leave behind : 

I'll take — ^my — ^precions — wife ! ” 

— Tho angel took a Sapphire pen, 

And wrote in rainbow dew, 

** The man would be a boy again, 

And be a husband, too !*'’ 

— ** And is there nothing yet unsold 
Before tho change^ppoars P 
Remember, all their gifts have fled 
With these dissolving years ! " 

“ Why, yes ; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys ; 

I could not bear to leave tbem all ; 

I'll take — my — girl — and — boys ! ” 

Tho smiling angel dropp’d his pen, — 

“ Why this will never do ; 

Tho man would be a boy again, 

And be a fatlier, too 1” 

And BO I laugh’d, — my laughter woke 
Tho Imusohold with its noise, — 

And wrote my dream, whoa morning brcko,i 
To please the grey-hair'd boys. 

Oliver W> Holmes. — Bom 1809 . 


189S.—WHAT WE ALL THINK. 

That age was older once than now, 

In spite of looks untimely shed. 

Or silver’d on tho youthful brow ; 

That babes make love and cliildren wed. 

That sunshine had a heavenly glow. 

Which faded with those “ good old days,’* 
When winters came with deeper snow, 

And autumns with a softer haze. 

That— mother, sister, wife, or child— ' 

The best of woniru ” each has known. 
Were school-boys ever half so wild P < 

How young the grandpapas have grown. 

Tliat but for this our souls were free. 

And but for that our lives were blest ; 
Tluit in some season yet to be 

Our cares will leave us time to rest. 

^ < 

Wheue er we groan with ache or pain, 

Some common ailment of the race,— 
Though doctors think the matter plain, — 
That ours is ** a peci^liax case." ^ 

That when like babes with fingers bxm’d 
We count one bitter m.\xim more, 

Our lesson all the world has leam’d, 

And xnel^. are wiser than before. 


1788 to 1866.] 


CONTENTMENT. 


:o. W. 


That when wo sob o’er fancied woeS| 

The an^rels horeringf overhead 

Count every pityingr ^op that flows, 

And love us for the tears we shod. 

That when we stand with tearless eye 
And turn the beggar from our door, ‘ 

They still approve us when we sigh. 

Ah, had I but one thousand more ! ” 

That weakness smoothed the path of sin, 

In half the slips our youth has known ; 

And w'hatsoe’er its blame has been, 

That Mercy flowors on faults outgrown. 

Though temples crowd the crumbled brink 
0*crhangiiig truth’s otorual flow, 

Their tablets bold with what we think. 

Their echoes dumb to what wu know ; 

That one unquostioii’d text wo reacl. 

All doubt bej'ond, all fear above, 

Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed 
Cun burn or blot it : Uod is Love I 

Oliver ll". JIoLniCit. — iJoru 1809 . 


1S96.— THE LAST BLOSSOM. 

Though young no more wo still would dream 
Of beauty’s dear doludiit!** wiles ; 

The leagues of life to greylu^arils seem 
Slidrter than boyhood’s liugoriiig miles. 

Who knows a woman’s wild cajjrifjo? 

It play’d with Oociho’s silvi?rM lutir, 

And many a Holy Father’s ** niece” 

Has softly smoothed the ]mpal chair. 

When sixty bids us sigh in vain 
j To melt tlie heart of sweet sixteen, 
j Wo think upon those ladies twain 
I Who loved so well the tough old Bean. 

! Wo see the Patriarch’s wintry face, 

I The maid of Egypt’s dusky glow, 

; And dream that Youth and Age embrace, 
j As April violets fill the snow. 

Tranced in her Lord’s O^midan smile 
•His lotus-loving Memphian lies, — 

The musky daughter of the Nile 
! W’ith plaited hair and almond 03x8. 

I Might wo but sliare one wild caress 
I Ero life's autumnal blossoms fall, 

I And earth’s brown clinging lips impress 
i The long cold kiss that waits us all ! 

My bosom heaves, remembering j’ot 
The morning of that blissful day 

When Kose, the flower of spring, 1 met, 

And gave my raptufed soul away. 

Flung from her ayes of purest blue, 

A lasso, with its leaping chain, 

Light as a loop of larkspurs, flew > 

O’er seAse and epint, heart and^r:±3. 


Thou oom’st to cheer my waning age, 

Sweet vision, waited for BO long! *' 

Dove that would seek the poet’s cage 

Lured by the magic breath of song I 

She blushes ! Ah, roluotaut maid, 

Love’s thajitiiiH rou^je the truth lias told !- 
O’er girlhood’s yielding barricade 
Floats the great Leveller's crimson fold f 

Como to my arms ! — love hecnls not years ; 

No frost the bud of passion knows,-— 

Hal what is this 1113' frouzy hoars? 

A voice behind mo uitor'd,— Hose 1 

Swoot was her Hinilo,-— but not for me I 
Ala!<4, whoa woman looks too kind, 

Just turn 3*^01^ foolish hood and sec,— 

Some youth is walking close behind ! 

Oliver IT. Jfulmcs, — ISorii 1669 


KS97.— CONTENTM ENT. 

Little I tt.sk ; my wants are few ; 

I only wish a Inii of 
(A very plain brown Mioiie will jIo,) 

That 1 may cuill my tnvn ; — 

And elom* at. hand in stu'li a ono, 

In youdor Kiroei that fronts the sun. 

Plain food is (|uiio oiiough for me ; 

Three coursijs arc as gooil as ten 
If Nature enn subsist on three, 

Thank Heavou for three. Amen ! 

I alwa3’s thought c^old victual nice ; — 

My choice would bo vaiiilia-iee. 

I earo not much for gold or hind ; — 

Caive xno a iiir^rtgage huro ami tliero,— 
Some gocsl bauk-stoek, — some nolo of hand, 
Or iriiling railroad share ; — 

I only ask that fortune send 
A little more than 1 sliull spend. 

Honours are silly toys, I know, 

And titles are but empty names - 
I would, perhaps, be Ploiiipo, — 

But only iK*ar Si, .fatnes ; 

I’m very sure 1 should not care 
To All our Guberiiator's chair. 

Jewels are baubles ; *tis a sin 

To care for such unfruitful things 
One good-sized diamond in a pin,— 

Some, not so large, in rings, — 

A ruby, and a i^earl, or so. 

Will do for me ; — I laugh at show. 

My dame sliall dress in cheap attire ; 

(Good, heavy silks are never dear ;)— 

\ own perhaps I might desire 

Sor|e shawls of trno Cashmere^— » 
Some marrowy craiKss of China silk, 
lake wrix^led skins on scalded milk* 


EUTHANASIA. 


[Skvxnth Pbbioo.— 


aofe bare tbe bone I drive 
.Arlbwt that folks must stop and stare ; 
eaty gait, two, fortj-flve — 

Suits me ; 1 do not care 
Perhaps, for jost a single spurt, 

Some seconds loss would do no hart. 

Of pictures 1 should like to own 
Titians and Baphaels three or four, — 

I love BO much their style and tone, — 

One Turner, and no more, — 

(A landscape,-— foregronod golden dirt, — 

The sunshine painted with a squirt.) 

Of books but few, — some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear ; 

The rest upon an upper floor ; — 

Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco's gilded gleam. 

And Yollum rich as country cream. 

Bnsts, cameos, gems, — such things as these. 
Which others often show for pride, 

I value for their power to please. 

And selfish churls deride ; 

One Strodivarius, I confess, 

Two meerschaums, 1 would fain possess. 

Wealth’s wasteful trioks I will not learn. 

Nor ape the glittering upstart fool ; — 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn. 

But all must be of buhl P 
Give grasping pomp its double share, — 

I ask but one recumbent chair. 

Thus humble lot me live and die, 

Nor long for Midas’ golden touch, 

If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 

1 shall not miss them miich, — 

Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content ! 

Oliver W, //oIjucs.— B om 1809. 


1898.— EUTHANASIA. 

Methinks, when on the languid eye 
Life’s autumn scones grow dim ; 
When evening's shadows veil the sky. 
And Pleasure's siren hymn 
Grows fainter on the tuneless oar, 
lake echoes from another sphere, 

Or dreams of seraphim. 

It were not sad to cast away 
This dull and cumbrous load of clay. 

Jt were not sad to feel the heart 
Grow passionless and cold ; 

To feel those longings to depart 
That cheer’d the good of old ; 

To olasp the faith which looks on high. 
Which fires the Christian's dying eye. 
And makes the curtain-fold 
That falls npon his wasting breast * 
The door that leads to endless rest. 


It were not lonely thus to lie 
On that triumphant bed, 

Till the puro spirit mounts on high. 

By wldte-wing'd seraphs led : 

Where glories earth may never know 
O’er ** many mansions” lingering glow. 

In peerless lustre shed ; 

It were not lonely thus to soar, 

Where sin and grief can sting no more. 

And, though the way to such a goal 
Lies through the clouded tomb. 

If on the free, unfetter’d soul 
Thei:e rest no stains of gloom, 

How should its asp^tions rise 
Far through the blue, nupillar’d skies. 

Up, to its final home ! 

Beyond the joumeyings of the sun, 

Where streams of living waters run. 

Willis Q, Clark, — Bom 1810, Died 1841. 


1899.— ANNABEL LEE. 

It wras many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may 
know ' , 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 

And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought , 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

I was a child and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 

But we loved with a love that was more than 
love — 

I and my Annabel Leo — 

Witii a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and mo. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 

A wind blow out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Loo ; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me. 

To shut her up in a sepulchre, 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes ! — ^that was the reason (as all men know 
In this kingdom by the sea). 

That the wind came out of the cloud by nijsfht^ 
Ch^^ling and killing my Annabel Lie.' 

But OUT love it was stronger by far than the 
love 

Of those who were plder than we — t 
Of many far wiser than we — ^ 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Cfin ever dutsever my soul from the soul 
Of the\jeaatifnl Annabel Lees c 
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For the mpon never beams, without bringing 
me Yearns 

Of the beantifol Annabel Lee ; 

And the stars neve# rise, but 1 feel the bright 
eyes 

Of 'the beautiful Annabel Lee : 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the 
side 

Of my darling— my darling— my life and my 
bride. 

In her sepulchre there by the sea — 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

Edgar A. Poe. — Born 1811, Died 1849. 


1900 .— ULALUME : A BALLAD. 

The skies they were ashen and sober ; 

The leaves they were crispi'^d and sere — 
The leaves they were withering and sere ; 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year ; 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 

It was down by the dunk turn of Auber, 

In tlie ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Here once, tlirougli an alley Titanic, 

,Of cypress, I roamM with my soul — 

Of cypress, with Psycho, my soul. 

These w’ere days when my heart was volcanic 
A%tho scoriae rivers that roll — 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaaiiek, 

In the realms of the burcal polo. 

Our talk had been serious an<l sober, 

But our thouglits they w'ere palsied and 
sere — 

Our memories wore ireaelioroiis and sere — 
For wo knew not the month was October, 

And wo marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year !) 

Wo noted not the dim lake of Auber, 

(Though once wo ha«l jouniey’d down hero) — 
BemcmbcrM not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

And now, as the night ^'as soncffcent, 

• And star-dials pointed to morn — 

As the star-dials hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was bom, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 

Astarto's bediamonded orescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said — She is warmer than Dian : 

She rolls through an ether of sighs— 

Sht! revels in a region of sighs-. 

She haa aeon that the tears are not dyy on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point ns the path to the sl^s— 

To thd Lethean peace of the s^^cs — 


Come up, in despite of the lidn, \ ^ 

To shine on us with her bright eyeiH^^ 

Como up through the lair of the Idon, ^ 

With love in her Inminoua eyes.*' 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger. 

Said — ** Sadly this star I mistrust— 

Her pallor 1 strangely mistrust : 

Oh, hasten ! — oh, let ns not linger I 
Oh, fly ! — let ua fly !— for we must.'* 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings till they trail'd in the dost^ 

In agony sobb'd, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trail'd in the dust— 

Till they sorrowfully trail’d in the dust. 

I replied — “This is nothing but d reaming t 
I>et us on by this tremulous light— 

Let UH bathe in this crystalline light I 
Its sibyllio splendour is beaming 
With hope and in beauty to-night : 

See, it flickers up the sky through the 
night. 

Ah, we safely may trust to its gloamings. 

And be sure it will load us aright — 

Wo safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide un aright, 

Since it fliokora up to heaven through the 
night.** 

Thus I pacified Psycho and kiss'd her, 

And tempted her out of her gloom— 

And coiupier'd her Hcrhplos and gloom ; 

And wo passM to the end of the vista, 

But wore stopp'd by the door of a tomb<-~ 
By the door of a legonded tomb ; 

And I said, “ What is written, sweet sister, 

On the door of this legonded tomb P'* 

She replied, “ Ulalumc — Ulalumo— 

'Tis the va^t of thy lost Ulalume 1’* 

Then my heart it grow anhon and sober 

As the leaves that were cri^tpod and sore— r 
As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried, “ It w'as surely October 
On this very night of last year. 

That I journeyM — I journey'd down hero 
That I broii>*ht a dread burden down here— ■ • 
On this night of all nights in the year. 

Oh, what demon har tempted me here ? 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber, 

This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well 1 know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 

III the ghool-haunted. woodland of Weir/* 

Said wo then — the two, then—** Ah, can ii 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls — 
The pitiful, the meroifnl ghouls — 

To bar up our way and to ban it 

From the secret that lies in these wolds— 
From the thing that lies hidden in these 
wolds — 

Have drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls— 

’ This sinfolly scintillaut plflmet 

From The hell of the planetaiy souls P ** 

Ejggar A. Poc.— Bom 1811, Died 1849. 


DREAM-LAND. 


[Seventh Pbrioh.-^ 



1901 .-DREAM-LAND, 

By a route obeonre and lonely^ 

Haunted by ill angels only. 

Whore an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have roooh’d these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thuld — 

From a wild, weird olime that lieth, sublime 
Out of space— out of time. 


Bottomless vaJos and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man con discover 
For the dews that drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore ; 

Seas that restlessly aspire. 

Surging, unto skies of Are ; 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters— lone and dread— 
Their still waters — still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 


By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead— 

Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily— 

By the mountains, near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever— 

By the gray woods— by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp— 
By the dismal toms and pools 
Where dwell the ghouls— 

By each spot the most unholy. 

In each nook most melancholy— 

There the traveller meets aghast 
Sheeted memories of the T>ast ; 

Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by ; 
White-robed forms of friends long given. 
In agony, to earth — and heaven ! 


For the heart whose woes are legion 
’Tis a peaceful, soothing region ; 

For the spirit that walks in shadow 
•Tis— oh, ’tis on Eldorado ! 

But the traveller, travelling through it. 
May not, dare not openly view it ; 

Never its mysteries are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed ; 

So wills its King, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the fringed lid ; 

And thus the sad soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darken’d glasses. 


V 


By a route obscure and lonely. 

Haunted by ill angels only. 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

1 have wander’d homo but newly 
XVom this ultimate dim Thul^. 

SdffarA, Foe. — Born 1811, Died 1848. 


1902, — ^LENORE. 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl, 

The spirit flown for ever ! 

Let the boll toll ! 

A saintly soul 

Floats on the Stygian river ; 

And, Guy Do Vere, 

Hast thou no tear ? 

Weep now or nevermore ! 

See, on yon drear 
And rigid bier 

Low lies thy love, Loiiore ! 

Come, let the burial-rite bo read — 

The funcral-soug bo snug ! — 

An anthem for the qnconliest dead, 

That ever died so young— 

A dirge for her the doubly dead, 

In that she died so young ! 

“ Wretches ! ye loved her for her wealth. 
And hated her for her pride ; 

And when she fell in feeble health, 

Ye bloss’d her — that she died ! 

How shall the ritual, then, bo read ? 

The requiem, how bo sung 
By you — by yours, the evil eye — 

By yoiirs, the slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence 
That died, and died so young ! ” 

Peccarimus : 

But rave not thus I 

And let a Sabbath song 
Go up to God so solemnly, the dead may 
feel no wrong ! 

The sweet Lenoro 
Hath ** gone before,” 

With Hope, that flew beside, 
liCaving thee wild 
For the door child 
That should have been thy bride — 

For her, the fair 
And dehonairt 

That now so lowly lies. 

The life upon her yellow hair 
But not within her eyes — 

The life still there, 

Upon her hair — - 

The death upon her eyes. 

** Avaunt! to-night 
My heart is light, 

No dirge will I upraise, 

But waft the angel on her flight 
With a pman of old days ! 

Let ijo boll toll !— 

Lost her sweet soul. 

Amid its hallow’d mirth. 

Should catch the note. 

As it doth float — r 

Up from the damnM earth. 

To filends above, from fiends below. 

The indignant ghost is riven— 

From hfi^l unto a high estate 
Far nu within the heaven.— 
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Vvmi grief and groan, 

To a golden throne, 

Beside the King of Heayon.’* 

Edgar A, Poe, — Bom 1811, Died 184J. 


1903.— ISRAFEL. 

In heaven a spirit doth dwell 

“ Whoso heart-strings are a lute ; ** 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell) 
Ceasing their hymnS, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 

Tottering above 

In her highest noon, 

Tho enamour’d moon 
Blushes with love. 

While, to listen, the red levin 
(With tho rapid Ploiods, even. 

Which wore seven) 

Pauses in heaven. 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 
njhat Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 

By whicli ho sits and sings— 

Tho trembling living wire 
» Of those unusual strings. 

But tho skies that angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 
Where Love ’s a grown-up god — 

Where tho Houri glances are 
Imbued with all tho beauty 
Which wo worship in a star. 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassion’d song ; 

To thee tho laurels belong. 

Best bard, because the wisest ! 

Merrily live, and long! 

The ecstasies above 

With thy bumibg measures suit — 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervour of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute ! 

Tes, heaven is thine ; but this 
la a world of sweets and sours ; 

Our flowers are mereb' — flowers, 

• And the'shadow of thy perfect bliss 
*I8 tho sun^ine of ours. 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, nxd he where I, 
might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody. 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the^ky. 

^dg<ur A, Poe,^Born 1840, 



1904.— THE BELLS. 


I. 

Hear tho sledges with the bells— 

Silver bolls — 

What a world of merriment their melody fore* 
tolls ! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of niglit ! 

While the stars that oversprinklo 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
W’ith a cryatalliiio delight ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Ifunio rhyme, 

To the tintnbnlation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bolls — 

From the jingling and tho tinkling of the 
bolls. 

II. 

Hear the mellow wedding bolls, 

Golden bolls ! 

What a world of happiness their htirmony 
foretells ! 

Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 

From tho molten-golden notes, 

And all in tune. 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she 
gloats 

On tho moon ! 

Oh, from out tho sounding cells. 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells ! 

How it dwells 
On the Future! how it tells 
Of the rapture tliat impels 
To tho swinging and tho ringing 
Of tho bolls, bolls, bells. 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bolls, 

Bolls, l^lls, bolls — 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the 
bells ! 

III. 

Hear the loud alarum beUs— 

Brazen bolls ! 

What a tale of terror, now, thoir turbulency 
tells ! 

In tho startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrifled to speak. 

They can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune. 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the 
fire, 

In a mad expostulation with this deaf tmd 
frantic fire. 

Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

WiUi a desperate desire, 
ikid a resolute endeavour 
Now — ^now to sit or never, 

Bj^the side of the pale-faced moon. 


TO p. a o. 


[Seventh Fbriqd/— 



Ob> tbe bells, bells, bells, 

a tale their terror tells 
^ Of Despair ! 

How they clang, and clash, and roar I 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
j^et the ear it fully knows, 

By the twanging, 

And the clanging, 

How tho danger ebbs and flows ; 

Yet the ear distinctly tells, 

V In the jangling, 

And the wrangling. 

How the danger sinks and swells. 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of 
the bolls — 

Of the bolls— 

Of the bolls, bolls, bells, bolls, 

Bells, bolls, bolls — 

In tho clamour and the clangour of the 
bells t 


Of tho bells, bells, bells, bells— 

Belb, bells, l^Us — 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells 
AVyar A, Poe, — Bom 1811, Died 1849. 


1905.— TO F. S. O. 

Thou wonldst be loved P — then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not ! 

Being evoiything which now ^ou art^ 

Be nothing which thou art not. 

So with tho world thy gentle ways, 

Thy graco, thy moro than beauty, 

Shall be an endless theme of praise, 

And love — a simple duty. 

Edgar A. Poe, — Bom 1811, Died 1849. 


Hoar tho tolling of tho bolls— 

Iron bells ! 

What a world of solemn tiiought thoir monody 
compels ! 

In the silence of the night. 

How wo shiver with aft'right 
At the melancholy menace of thoir tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From tho rust within thoir throats 
Is a groan. 

And tho people — ah, the people— 
Thoy that dwoll up in tho stoople. 

All alone. 

And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that mulHod uionotouo, 

Fool a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone — 

Thoy are neither man nor woman— 
They aro neither bnito nor human— 
They aro Ghouls : 

And thoir king it is who tolls ; 

Ami ho rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Bolls, 

A pa'an from tho bolls ! 

And his merry bosom swells 
With the pmnn of tho bolls ! 

And ho dances and ho yells ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Itunio rhyme. 

To tho pman of tho bolls— 

Of tho bells : 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Bunio rhyme. 

To tho throbbing of tho bells — 

Of tho bells, bells, bolls — 

To tho sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 

In a happy Bunio rhyme. 

To the rolling of the belia-f 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the tolliiig of the bells, | 


1906.— FOR ANNIE. 

Thank Heaven ! the crisis — 

Tho danger, is past, 

And tho lingering illness 

Is over at last — , 

And tho foYor callM “ Living ” 
la conquer’d at last. 

Sadly, I know 

1 am shorn of my strength. 

And no muscle I move 
Ab 1 lie at full length ; 

But no matter ! — I feel 
1 am better at length. 

And I rest so composedly, 

Now, in my bed, 

That any beholder 

Might fancy mo dcml — 

Might start at beholding me, 
Thinking mo dead — 

The moaning and groaning, 

Tlio sighing and fobbing, 

Aro quieted now, 

With that h(vriblo throbbing 
At heart : — ah that horrible. 
Horrible throbbing ! 

Iho sickness — the nausea— 

Tho pitiless pain — 

Have cea^o^l, with the fevor 
That madden’d my brain — 
With the fever call’d “ Living” ♦ 
burn’d in my brain. 

And oh ! of all tortures. 

That torture the worst 
Has abated — the {orrible 
fTorturo of thirst ' 

For the napthalinc river 
Of Passion accurst : 

I have drunk of a water ^ 
Thrt quenches nil thirst * 


THE BAVEH. 


Of a water that flows. 

With a lullaby souud, 

From the spring' but a fov/ 

Foot under prouud— 

From a cavern not very far 
iJown under grrcaind. 

And ;;h ! let it never 
Bo foolishly fmuI 
That my room it is 
And narrow niy bod ; 

For man never tlept 
In a different bed — 

And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a beds 

^ly tantalized si>irit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forffcltiii}?, or never 
llegfrottinj,^* its ro^■cs — 

Its old ajjitidioiis 

Of myrtles and roses: 

For now, wldlo po (piietl3’’ 

Lyintr, it fancies 
A holier culoar 

About it, of pnjii-iof: — 

A rosemary* i-dour, 

Comniiiif^led v. ilh pirsiep— 
With rue and the beaut i.'til 
* Puritan pansies. 

And HO it lies haj pi!y, 

• Batliin}; in inaii,v 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Ai.iur— • 
I»ro’.vn’d in a bath 

Uf the IroHses of Annie. 

She tenderly l^.if^^'d i r, 

She foiull^' <*niess\i. 

And then 1 fell yontly 
To felcep on her brcatrl — 
Deeply to »-leep 

From the heaven of her ijreast. 

W’hen the lij:rht was extinpui.'h’d, 
She cover'd me v a,rni, 

And she prat’d to the niipels 
To keep me fron^harm — 

To the queen of tlu* an pels 
To shield mo from harm. 

And I lie so componcdly, 

Now, in my bed, 

(Knowing her love,) 

That yon fancy me dead — 
•Ajid I rest so content cdlj*, 

Now, in my bed, 

(With her love at my breast,; 

That you fancy me dead — 
That j'ou shudder lo look at me, 
Thinking me <fead : — 

• 

But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars of the sky, ^ | 

F8t it sparkles with Annij^ 


It plows with the light n. 

Of the love of my Annie— ^ 
With the thought of tho light 
Of tho eyes of my Annie. 

Edijar A. Poe . — Born 1811, Died 1849. 


1907.— THE RAVrX. 

Once upon a midnij^ht drearj', 

While 1 ponder’d, weak and wcar.v. 
Over many a quaint and curious 
Vtdumo of forpotton loro, 

W bile I nodded, nearly napping, 
Suddenl.v there came a tapping, 

As of Konie one pently rapping, 
Ihipping at m3* cliainber door. 

“ ’Tis Hoim* visitor,” I mutter’d, 

“ Tapping at m3’ chamber do(<r— - 
Only this, and poihing more.” 

Ah, distinctly^ I rninemhe.r. 

It was in the bleak December, 

And each f-epnratc dying ember 
Wroiipht its ghost upon ilio floor. 
Kaperlj’ I wisli'd tho niorroiv ; 

Vainly I hud tried to bom)W 
Frc»in i!»3’ bf‘<l.s Hurcease of sorrow—* 
Sorrow for Die lost T-<'norc— 

For Dit» rare aiul radiaid maiden 
W'hom the angels nanu* Lenon — 
KutnelesB hero for evermore. 

And the silk( u, sad, uncertain 
Bustling i>f each purple curtain 
Thrill’d iijC — till’d mn with funtafitic 
Terrors never felt before ; 

So that now’, to still Dio beating 
Of my heart. 1 stood repeating 
“ ’Tirt some visitor entrc.'rting 

Fnt ranee nt my eliainbcr do<.r — 
ronu* late visitor entreating 
Knlraiiee at my ebarnber door 
I'hia it i.u, and nothing more.” 

T'^reyeijtly my soul grew stronger ; 
Hesitating then no longer, 

“ Sir,” said I, “ or Madam, trtily 
Your forpivoriess 1 implore ; 

But the fact is I whs napping, 

And so pentkv you came rapping. 

And 80 faintly you came topping. 
Tapping at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you,” — 
Hero 1 open’d wide the door : 
Darkness there, and nothing more I 

Deep into that darkness pelting, 

Tx>ug I stood there wondering, fearing., 
Aloubtinp, dreaming dreams no mortal 
Ever di^red to dream before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, 

And the^rkness gave no token, 

^ 84 
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P n tho only word lUcre spoken 

Was tho whisper’d word, “ Lonore I” 
This I whisper’d, and an coho 

Murmur’d back the word, “ Lenore I” 
Merely this, and nothing more. 

Then into tho chamber turning, 

All my soul within mo burning, 

Soon I hoard again a tapping 
Somewhat loudor than before. 

“ Suroly,” said 1, “ suroly that is 
Something at my wiiuhiw lattice ; 

Lot mo see, then, what thereat is, 

And this mystery explore — 

Let iny hc^art bo ''till a moment, 

And this mystery explore ; — 

’Tis tho wi id, and iiotliing morol” 

Open hero T (lung tho f^huttor, 

When, with iiiiiny a flirt and flutter, 

In there hio[>p’d u stately raven 
Of tlio saintly dnys of yore; 

Not tho least obeiManeo mado ho ; 

Not an instant stopp’d or stay’d ho ; 
ihit, with miou of lord or lady, 

roroh’d abovo my uhumber door — 
Perch’d u[)on a bust of rallos 
Just above my chain ber door— 
I’orch’d, and sat, and nothing more. 

Thou this ebony bird beguiling 
My sad fancy into sniiliiig. 

By tho gravo and stern decorum 
Of the oouniciiatice it wore, 

“Though tliy crostbo shorn and shaven, 
Thou,” I said, “ art sure no cravon. 
Ghastly gnmand ancient raven, 

Wand< ''‘ng from tho Nightly shore — 
Toll me what tliy lordl> nuino is 
Oil the Night’s Plutonian shore ” 
i^uoth tho ravou, “ Noicrmoro.” 

Much 1 marvoird this ungainly 
Fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its ansiver little inoauing — 
Little rclovancy bore ; 

For wo cannot help sgreoing 
That no living human being 
Ever yet ivas blossM with seeing 
Bird above bis ohiiinber door— 

Bird or beast upon tho sonlptured 
Bust abo\o his ohambor door, 

With such name as “ Never more.” 

But Iho rnvon sitting louoly 
* )u the placid bust, spoke only 
That one w^ortl, as if his soul in 
, That QUO word he did outpour. 
Nothing farther thou ho utter'd— 

Not n fonthor thou ho flutter’d — 

Till 1 scarcely more than mutter’d 
“ Other friends have flown before— 
On tho morrow he will leave «3, 

As my hopes have llown beforo.” 

Then the bird said, * * Neverq^ote.’^ 


Startled at the stillness broken 
By reply so aptly spoken, 

“ Doubtless,” said I, “ what it uttere 
It is only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master 
Whom unmerciful Disaster 
Follow’d fust and follow’d faster, 

Till his songs one burden bore— 

Till the dirges of his Hope the 
Melancholy burden boro ' 

Of ‘ Nevermore,’ — of ‘ Nevermore.’ ” 

But tho raven still beguiling 
All my sad soul into smiling, 

Straight I whoeKd a cushion’d seat in 
Front of bird and bust and door ; 

Then upon the velvet sinking, 

I betook myself to linking 
Fancy nnto fancy, thinking 

What this ominous bird of yoro— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 

Gaunt and ominous bird of yoro 
Meant in croaking “ Novormore.” 

This I sat engaged in guessing, 

But no syllablo expressing 
To tho fowl whose (iory cyos now 
Burn’d into my bosom’s coro • 

I’his an<J more I sat di\ iniiig, 

With my head at ease rtM'liiiing ’ 

On tho cusliioii’s velvet lining 
That tho lamplight gloated o ei ; 

But whoso velvet violet lining 
W'ith the lamplight gloating oct, 

’ Shu sjhall press, ah, never more : 

Then, mothought, tho air greiv dennor, 
I’orfiimcd Iroiu an unseen censor, 

Swung by angels whoso faint foot-folia 
Tinkled on tho tufted floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent 
theo, 

By these angels ho hath sent thcu 
Kospito —respite and nopentho 
From thy memories of Leu ore ! 

Quaff, oh quaif this kind nepenthe. 

And forget this lost Lenore !” 

Quoth tho raven, “ Novormore. ’ 

“ Prophet 1” said*!, “ thing of evil ! — 
Prophot still, if bird or devil I 
Whether tempter sent, or whether 
Tempest toss’d thoo hero ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, 

On this desert land onohontod— 

On this liouio by Horror baonted— 

. Toll mo truly, I implore— 

ICiore— is there balm in Gilead r 
Tell me — toll mo, I implore !” 

Quoth tho raven, “ Nevermore.” 

“ Prophet I” saidl,%“ thing of evil— 
Prqphet still, if binl or devil ! « 

By that heaven that bends abovo ns— 

By that Ood w*e both adore— 

Tell tik s soul w ith sorrow laden 
If, wiyiin the di&tant Aidcnn, * 
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It Bhall clasp a sainted maiden 
Whom the angels name Lcnore— * 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden 
Whom the angels name Ignore.” 
Quoth the raren, “ Nevermore.** 

** Be that word our sign of parting, 

Bird or fiend !’* I shriek*d, upstarting — 
Get thee back into the tempest 
And the Night’s Plutonian shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a\okon 
Of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !— 

Quit tlie bust above my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, 

And take thy lorin from off my door !** 
Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.** 


X, 

CH. T. Tvi 


It writhes ! — it writbe8j--*with mortakv 
The mimes become its food, ^ 

And the angels sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 


Out — out are the lights— out all ! 

And, over each quivering form, 

The curtain, a funeral pall, * 

Conies down with a rush of a storm, 
And the angels, all pallid and %%'an, 
UpriRing, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ** Man,*' 
Its hero the Conqueror Worm, 




Eijar A. Poe.— Bum 1811, Died 1849. 


And the ro,von, never fiitting. 

Still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pullas 
Just above my ehiiinbcr door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
Throws hi.s shadow on tlio iloor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow 
That lies floating on the floor 
S^all be lifted — novormoro ! 

Ed jar A. Poe, — Bom 1811, Died 1849. 


1909.— MARY. 

\ Wiiat though tho name is old and oft 
r ro|)eated, 

What though a thousand beings boar it 
now, 

And true hearts oft the gentle word have 
greeted — 

What though *iia hallow'd by a poet's 
vow F 

Wo over lovo tho rose, and yet its blooming 

Isa familiar rapture to tbo eye ; 

And yon bright star wo hail, although its 
looming 

Ago after ago has lit tho noriliom sky. 


1908.— THE CONQUEROR WORM. 

Lo ! *tis a gala night 

W'ithin the loucsoino latter years ! 

All angel throng, bewing’d, bodight 
In veils, and drown’d in tears, 

Sit in a theatre, to seo 
A play of liopos and fears. 

While tho orchestm breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 

Mimes, in the form of God on high. 
Mutter and mumble low, 

And hithor and thither fly — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
.^t bidding of vast fornflcss things 
That shift tho scenery to and fro. 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 
Invisible Wco ! 

That motley drama I — oh, bo sure 
It shall not be forgot ! 

With ^ts Phantom chased for evermore. 
By a crowd that seize it not, * 
Through a circle that ever retmmoth in 
To the self-same spot, 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the sAi) of the plot. 

• • 
But see, amid the mimic rout, 

A crawling shape intrude ! 

A blood-red thing that writhes fusm out 
The sdenio solitude 1 . \ 


As starry lioams o'er troubled billows stealing, 
As garden odours to the desert blown, 

In bosoms faint a gladsome hoi>o revealing, 
Like patriot music or oficetiuii’s tone— 
Thus, thus, for aye, the uaiiio of Mary spoken 
By lips or text, with magic-like control, 

The course of present thought has quickly 
broken, 

And siirr'd tho fountains of my inmost 
soul. 

Tho sweetest tales of human weal and sorrow. 
The fairest tropliies of the limner’s fame, 
To my fond fancy, Mary, scorn to borrow 
Celestial halos from thy geutlu name 1 
Tho Grecian artist glean’d from many faces, 
And in a perfect whole the parts combined. 
So have I counted o'er dear woman’s graces 
To form tho Mary of my ardent mind. 

And marvel not I thus call my ideal-— 

We inly paint as we would have things be— 
The faucif^ springs ever from the real, 

As Aphrodite rose from out tho sou. 

Who smiled upon mo kindly day by day, 

In a far land where I was sad and lone P 
Whose presence now is my delight away P 
Both angels must the same bless'd title own. 

What spirits round my weary way are flying. 
• Wliat fortunes on my future life await, 
Like than mysterious hymns the winds are 
sighing, 

Are al^ unknown— in trust I bido my late ; 
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\r^||^oiie blefiBmg .1 might crave from 
^•^^eavon, 

’Twonld be that Mary ehould my being 
cheer. 

Hang o’er mo when the chord of life is riven. 
Be my dear household word, and my last 
accent hero. 

Henry T. Tuckerman.^^Bom 1813. 


1 9 1 o.— FLORENCE. 

Princes, when soften'd in thy sweet 
embrace. 

Yearn for no conquest but the realm of gi'ace, 
And thus redeem'd, Lorenzo's fair domain 
Smiled in the light of Art's propitious reign. 
Delightful Florence ! though the northern 
gale 

Will sometimes rave around thy lovely vale, | 
Can I forgot how softly Autumn threw 
Beneath thy skies her robes of ruddy hue, 
Through what long days of balminoss and 
peace, 

From wintry bonds 8i»ring won thy mild 
roleaso P 

Along tho Arno then I loved to pass, 

And watch tho violets pooping from the grass, 
Mark tho grey kino each chestnut grove 
between. 

Startle the pheasants on tho lawny green. 

Or down long vistas hail tho mountain snow, 
Like lofty shrines tho purple clouds bolow. 
Within thy halls, when veil'd the sunny rays, 
^Marvels of art await tho ardent gaze. 

And liquid words from lips of beauty start, 
With social joy to warm tho stranger’s heart. 
How beautiful at moonlight^s hallow'd hour, 
'I'hy grneoful bridges, and celestial tower ! 

The girdling hills enchanted .seem to hang 
Round the fair soono whence modem genius 
sprang ; 

O'er the dark ranges of thy palace walls 
The silver beam on dome and cornice falls ; 

Tho statues cluster'd in thy ancient square, 
Like mighty spirits print tho solemn air ; 
Silence moots boanty with unbroken reign, 
Save when invaded by a choral strain. 

Whoso distant cadence falls upon tho ear, 

To fill the bosom with poetic cheer \ 

Henry T, Tuckerman,^Bom 1813. 


191 X.— TO THE DANDELION. 

Dear oommon flower, that grow'st beside 
the way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
IRret pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children ^nok, and, full of pride, up- 
hold, " 

High-hearted buccaneers, o'exjoy’d that 

they r 


An Eldorado in the grass have found. 

Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth — ^thou art more dear 
to me 

Than all the prouder summer-blooms may 
be. 

Gold such as thine ne'er di'ow the Spanish 
prow 

Through the ptimoval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinlfled the lean brow 
Cf age, to rob tho lover's heart of ea£o ; 

'Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters 
now 

To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand. 

Though most hearts never uiider^taifd 
To take it at God's v»li:e, but pass b^* 

The offer’d wealth with unrewarded eye. 

Thou art my trophies and mine Italy ; 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 

Tho eyes thou givest ino 
Are in the heart, and heed not pjiaco or time; 

Not in rnid dune tho golden -cuira-ss’d hco 
IVels a move summer-like, warm ravi-shincnt 
Til the white lily's breezy tint, 

Tlis cuiuiuovM Sybaris, than T, when 
From tho dark green thy yellow einOcs 
burst. 

« 

Then think I of deep shadow's on the gra — 
Of meadows where in sun tho cattle graze, 
AVhere, as tho breezes pass, 

Tho gleaming rushes loan a thousand wm.^ s— 
Of leaves that slumber iu a cloiwiy n^iss, 

Or whiten in the wind — of waters i 
! That from the distance sparkle throusrh 
I Some woodland gap — and of a sky abovi*, 

I Where one white cloud like a stra^* lamb 
doth move. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are link'd 
with thee ; 

The sight of thee calls back the robin's song, 
Wlio, from tho dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all Say long, 

And I, secure in childish piety. 

Listen’d as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he divi 
bring n 

Fresh every day to my untainted ears. 
When birds and flowers and I were happy 
peers. 

How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 
When thou, for nil thy gold, so common art I 
Thou teacliest me to 'deem 
More s^rodly of every human heart, » 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret 
show, 

Did wo but pay the love wo oVe, 

And with a child’s undonbting wisdom look 
On afi these living pages of God's book. 

James R, Lcivell.^Bom 1818. 
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1912 . — ^THE POET. 

In the old days of awe and kecn-oyed wonder. 
The Poet's song with blood- warm truth was 
rife ; 

He saw the mysteries which circle under 
The outward shell and skin of daily life. 
Nothing to him were fleeting time and fashion, 
His sonl was led by the eternal law ; 

There was in him no hope of fame, no ]>assion. 
But with culm, godlike eyes, ho only saw. 
He did not sigh o*er heroes dead and buried, 
Chic?f mourner at the Golden Age's liearKo, 
Nor deem that souls whom Charon grim had 
ferried • 

Alone were fitting themes of epic \erse : 

He could }}cliove the promise of to-inorro\v. 
And feel the wondrous meaning of to-day; 
He had a deeper faith in holy sorrow 

Than the world's seeming loss could take 
away. 

To know the heart of all things was his duty, 
All things did sixig to liim to make him 
wij*o, 

Aiid, Avitli a sorrowful and conquering beauty. 
The? soul of all look'd gramlly from l;is eyes. 
He gazed on all tvithiu him and without him, 
III? wat di’d the flowing of Time's steady tide, 
And^dii.poH of glory floated uK about him, 

• And whisper’d to him, and he ]»ro|>hosied. 
Than all niexi he more fearless was and freer, 
And all his brethren cried witli one nc<*ord, — 
“ Btdiold the holy man ! Behold the Seor ! 
Him who liath spoken with the unseen 
T.ord !” 

» He to his heart with largo embrace had lukon 
I 'he universal sorrow of mankind. 

And, from that root, a shelter never s-haken. 
The tree of wi.'^doni grew witli sturdy rind, 
lie couhl interpret well the wondrous voices 
^Vhil.•.ll to the calm and silent spirit come ; 
He knew that the Dno Soul no nK»ro rejoices 
In the star's anthem than the insect's hum. 
He in Ids heai t was ever meek and huinblo. 
And yet with kindly i)omp his numbers ran, 
As he foresaw how all things false should 
cu'umblo 

Before the free U]»liftcd soul of man : 

And, when he w'as mu4e full to overflowing 
• 'With all the loveliness of heaven ami earth, 
Out rush’d his song, like niolten iron glowing, 
To show God sitting hy the humblest 
hearth. 

IVith calmest courage ho was over ready 
To texich that action was the truth of 
, thought, 

And,^ with strong arm and purpos* firm and 
steady. 

The anchor of the drifting world ho 
wrought, 

So did he make tho^eanest man partaker 
Of ^1 his brothel -gods unto him gave ; 

All souls did reverence him and name him 
Makes, 

And when he died heap'd temples on his 
grtve. \ 


And still his deathless words 
swimming • 

Serene throughout the great, deep infihicto 
Of human soul, unwaning and undimmingt 
To cheer and guide the mariner at night. 
But now the Poet is an empty rhymer, 

Who lies with idle elbow on the grass, 

And fits his singing, like a ctinning timer, 

To all men’s prides and fancies as they 
pass. 

Not his the song, which, in its moire holy, 
Cliiinca with the music of tho eternal 
stars, 

Humbling tho tyrant, lifting up tho lowly. 

And sending sun through tho soul's imson* 
bars. 

Maker no more, — O, no ! niitnakcr rather, 

For he unmakos who doth not all put forth 
Tho power given by our loving Father 
« To show tho body's dross, the spirit's 
worth. 

Awake ! groat spirit of the ages olden ! 

Shiver tho iiiists that hide thy starry lytOf 
And let man’s soul be yet again beholden 
To tlico for wings to soar Xn her donire. 

O, prophesy no more to-morrow's nphmdoiir, 
Bo no more shamo-facod to sx)cak out fur 
'J’ruth, 

Lay on her altar all tho gushings tender, 

Tho hope, the fire, the loving fait h of youth 1 
O, prophesy no more tlio Maker's coming, 

»Say not LU onward footsteps thou canst 
hear 

In the dim void, like to tho awful humming 
Of tho great wings of some new -lighted 
Hphero ! 

O, prophesy no more, but bo tlm l^oot ! 

This longing was but granted unto thee 
'lliat, w'huu all beauty tliou couldst feel and 
know it, 

That beauty in its highest lliou couldst bo. 
O, thou who moancst, tost with scaliko long- 
ings, 

Who dimly hcarcst voices call on thee, 
■WhoKo soul i.s overtill’d with mighty ihrorg- 
ings 

Of love, aud fear, and glorious agony, 

Thou of the toil-strung hands and iron sinewa 
And soul by Mother Earth with freedom 
fed, 

In whom the hero- spirit yet continues, 

Tho old free nature is not cliain’d or dead, 
Arouse ! let tliy soul break in music-thunder, 
I. 4 ot loose tho ocean that is in thee pent. 
Pour forth thy hope, thy fear, tby love, thy 
wonder, 

And tell tho ago what all its signs have 
meant. 

'Where’er tby wildcr’d crowd of brethren 
jostles, 

Where'er there lingers but a shade of wrong, 
There still is need of martyrs and apostles, 

» There still are texts for novGr-<1ylng song ; 
From ag^ to age man's still aspiring spirit 
Finds wider scope and sees with clearer 
CJV. 
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_ „ in larprer measure dost inherit ^ 

.t made thy great forerunners free and 
wise. 


Bit thon enthronM where the Poet'e moun- 
tain 

Above the thunder lifts its silent peak. 

And roll thy songs down like a gathering foun- 
tain, 

That adl may drink and find the rest they 
seek. 

Sing I there shall silence grow in earth and 

heaven, 

A silence of deep awe and wondering ; 

For, listening gladly, bond the angels, even 
To hear a mortal like an angel sing. 

Among the toil-worn poor my soul is seeking 
For one to bring the Maker’s name to light, 
To be the voice of that almighty speaking 
Which every ago demands to do it right. 
Ptoprioties our silken bards environ ; 

Ho who wo*uld bo the tongue of this wide 
land 

Must string his harp with chords of sturdy 
iron 

And strike it with a toil-ombrown^d hand ; 
One who hath dwelt with Nature well-at- 
tended, 

Who hath learnt wisdom from her mystic 
books, 

Whose soul with all her countless lives hath 
blended, 

So that all bounty awes us in his looks ; 
Who not with body’s waste his soul hath 
pamper'd, 

Who as the clear iiorth-wostern wind is 
free, 

Who walks with Form’s observances 
unhampor’vi, 

And follows tho One Will obediently ; 
Who80«eyes, like windows on a breezy summit, 
Control a lovely prospect every way ; 

Who doth not sound God's sea with earthly 
plummet. 

And find a bottom still of worthless clay ; 
Who heeds not ho^y the lower gusts are work- 
ing, 

Knowing that one sure wind blows on above, 
And sees, beneath the fo\dost faces lurking, 
One God-built shrine of revorenoe and love; 
Who sees all stars that wheel their shining 
morohoB 

Around the centre fix’d of Destiny, 

Where the enoiroling soul serene o’erarohes 
The moving globe of being, like a sky ; 

Who feels that God and Heaven’s great deeps 
ace nearer 

Him to whose heart his fellow-man is nigh, 
Who doth not hedd his soul’s own freedom 
dearer 

Than that of all hia brethren, low or high ; 
Who to the right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, • 
Who aees a brother in the evildoer, a 
And finds in Love the heart’s blood of hia 
■ong^-* 


This, this is he for whom the world is waiting 
To sing tho beatings of its mighty heart, 
Too long hath it been patient with the grating 
Of scrannel-pipes, and heard it misnamed 
Art. 

To him the smiling soul of man shall listen, 
Laying awhile its crown of thorns aside, 
And once again in every eye shall glisten 
Tho glory of a nature satisfied. 

His verse shall haVe a great, commanding 
motion, 

Heaving and swelling with a melody 
Learnt of the sky, the river, and the ocean. 
And all the pure, majestic things that be. 
Awake, then, thou .* we pine for thy great 
presence 

To moke us foci the soul once more sublime, 
We arc of far too infinite an essence 
To rest contented with the lies of Timd. 
Speak out ! and, lo ! a hush of deepest wonder 
Shall sink o’er all his many-voiced scene, 
As when a snddon burst of rattling thunder 
Shatters the blueness of a sky serene. 

J. R, Lowell, — Bom 1819. 


1913.— THE SIRENS. 1 

Tho sea is lonely, the sea is dreary, 

Tho sea is restless and uneasy ; j 

Thon seokost quiet, thon art weary. 

Wandering thon knowest not whither 
Our little isle is green and breezy, 

Come and rest thee ! O como hither ! 

Como to this peaceful home of ours, 

Where evermore | 

Tho low west wind creeps panting np tho | 
shore 

To bo at rest among the flowers ; I 

Full of rest, the green moss lifts, i 

As the dark waves of the sea I 

Draw in and out of ]^ky rifts, | 

Calling solemnly to thee I 

With voices deep and hollow,— 

** To the shore • 

Follow ! O follow ! 

To be at rest for everihore ! 

For evermore I ” 

Look how the grey old Ocean 
From tho depth of his heart rejoiees, 

Heaving with a gentle motion. 

When ho hears our restful voices ; . 

List how he sings in an undertone, ^ • 
Chimingswith oar melody ; 

And all sweet sounds of euth and air 
Melt into one low voice alone. 

That murmurs over the weary sea ,— 

And seems to sing from tivezywhere, — 

Here giayest thon harbonr peaoefiill5% 

Here mayest thou rest from the acluBg oar; i 
Tam thy enrvM prow ashore, * 

And in our men isle teat for evermore ! 

For /^ennore I '* 


A,- 


A BAILBOAD CAK. 


J 

jUowIL ft 


The Band is so smooth, the 70 U 0 W 
That thy keel will not ^rato, os it toa&kk^^^^/^ j ‘ 

aVII around, with a slamboroas sound, 

Tho siuj^ng waves slide up the strand. 

And there, where tho smooth, wet pebbles bo, 

The waters gurgle longingly. 

As if they fain would seek the shore, 

To bo at rest from tho coasoless roar. 

To be at rest for overiuore. — 

For evermore. 

Thup, on Lifc’tt gloomy sea, 

Hoarcth tho marinoro 
Voices swoot, from far and near, 

Kvor singing in his ear, 

“Hero is rest and peace for thee ! ** 

James 7 ?. Lowell. — Born 1810 . 


From 1780 to 1860.] AX INCIDENT IN 

And Echo half wakes in tho woode 1 hill. 

And, to her heart so calm and deep. 
Murmurs over in her sleep, 

Doubtfully pausing and murmuring still, 

“ Evermore 1 ” 

• Thus, on Life's weary sea, 

Hearcth tlio inurinere 

Voices sweet, from far and near. 

Ever singing low and clear, 

Ever singing longingly. 

Is it not better hero to bo, 

Than to be toiling late and soon ? 

In the dreary night to boo 
Nothing bat tho blood-r%l moon 
Go up and down into tho sea ; 

Or, in tho loneliness of day, 

To see tho still .seals only 
Solemnly lift their faces gre3', 

Making it yet more If »ncly ? 

Is it not bettor, than to hear 
Only tho sliding of tho wave 
Beneath the plank, and feel so noar 
A cold and lonely' grave, 

A restless grave, where thou shalt Ho 
Even ill death unquietly ? 

Look down beneath thj' wave- worn hark, 

TiOan over tho m\o and see 
The leaden eye of tho side-long shark 
• UpTiirnrd patiently. 

Ever waiting there for ihoc : 

Look down and see those shapeless forma, 
^{'hieh ever kedp their dreamless sleep 
Far down ^vithiii tho gloomy deep, 

And only stir themselves in storms, 

Bising like islands from beneath. 

And snorting through tho angry spray, 

As the frail vessel porishoth 

In the whirls of their unwieldy {day : 

Look down ! Look down ! 

Upon the seaweed, slimy and dark, 

That waves its arms «o lank and brown, 
Beckoning for thee ! 

Look down beneath thy wavc-wom bark 
Into the cold depth of tho sea ! 

Look down ! Look down ! 

Thus, on Life's lonolj* sea, 

Heareth tho marinero 
Voicc.s sad# from far and near, 
Ever singing full of fear, 

Ever singing drcarfully. 

Here all is pleasant as a dream ; 

Tho wind scarce shaketh down tho dew, 

The groon grass flowoth like a stream 
Into the ocean's blue : 

* • Listen ! O listen ! 

Here is a gush of many streams, 

A song of many birds, 

And every wish and longing seems 
Lull’d to a nnmber'4 ^ow of words,— 

^ listen! O listen! 

Here ever hum the golden bees 
Underneath full-blossom’d trees, ' 

At once with glowing fruit ^and flowers 
oreflm’d ; — 


1914.— AN INCIDENT IN A RAILROAD 
CAR. 

Ho spoko of Burns : men rude and rough 
PropsM round to hear tho praise of one 
AVhoso heart was made of mauly, simplu siulf. 
As homespun as their own. 

And, wlion lie read, they forwar»l loan’d, 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 

His brook-liko soTigs whom glory never 
wean’d 

From humble smiles and tears. 

Slowly there grow a t(*ndor awe, 

Sundiko, o’er faces brown and hard. 

As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some proseneo of tho bard. 

It wan a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to mK*, 

A sight to make our faith more pure and 
strong 

In high humanity. 

I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 

And something of a finer roveronce 
For beauty, truth, and love. 

God scatters love on every side, 

Freely among his children all, 

And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may fall. 

There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more tme and open life, 

Whiofa burst, unlook’d-for, into high^Krard 
deeds 

With wayside beanfy rife. 

, We find within these souls of oars 
Somegrild germs of a higher birth. 

Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flower* 
W^e fragraaoe fills the 



THE HEBITAGE. 
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the hearts of all men lie 
pronuBes of Vider bliss, 
ill blossom into hopes that cannot die, 
In snimy hours like this. 


AIT that hath been majestioal 
In life or death, since time began. 

Is native in the simple heart of all. 

The angel heart of man. 

And thus, among the untaught poor 
Great deeds and feelings find a homo, 

That cast in shadpw all the golden loro 
Of olassio Greece and Borne. 

O mighty brother-soul of man, 

Where’er thou art, in low or high. 

Thy skyey arohes with exalting sx)an 
O’er-roof infinity ! 

All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 

And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole : 

In his broad breast the feeling deep 
That struggled bn the many’s tongue. 
Swells to a tide of thpught, whose surges leap 
O'er the week thrones of wrong. 

All thought begins in feeling, — wide 
In the great mass its base is hid. 

And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified, 
A moveless pyramid. 

Nor is he far astray who dooms 
That every hope, which rises and grows 
broad 

In the world’s heart, by order’d inipul.-^o 
streams 

From the great heart of God. 

God wills, man hopes : in common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 

Till from the poet’s tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kind. 

Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and 
.fear 

To the Hves of coarsest men. 

It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad tbe two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that oomo in 
sight 

Once in a century 

Hut bettor far it is to speak 
une simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 

To write some earnest verse or line, 

Hrhkib, seeking not the praise of art, 
latMfli make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


He who doth this, in verso or prose, 

May be forgotten in his day, 

But surely s hall be crown’d at last with those 
AVho live and speak for aye. 

J. K Lowell, — Bom 1819. 


1915 .— the heeitage. ! 

The rich man’s f^on inherits lands, 

And piles of brick, and stone, and gold, 

And he inherits soft, white hands, I 

And tender flesh that fears the cold, 

Nor dares to wear a garment old ; 

A heritage, it sconia to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

Tlie rich man’s son inherits cares ; 

The bank may break, the factory bum, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 

And soft, white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

The rich man’s son inherits wants, 

His stomach craves for dainty faro ^ 

With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 

And wearies in his easy chair ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, * 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 

Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, a liardior spirit ; 

King of two hands, ho does his part 
In every useful toil and art ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit P 
Wishes o’orjoy’d with humble things, 

A rank adjudged by toil- won merit, 

Content that from employment springs, 

A heart that in his labour sings ; 

A heritage, it seems to mo, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 

A patience learn’d by being poor. 

Courage, if sorrow oome, to ^or it, 

A follow-fcoliug that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door ; 

A herilAgo, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

O, rich man’s son ! there is a toil. 

That with all others ^vel stands ; 

Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whiten, soft, white hands,— 

This is *the best crop from thy lands ; 

A heritage^it seems to me. 

Worth beiMT rich to hold in fee. 


! 


TO THE PUTUBE. 
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O, poor man’s 6on» scorn not thy stato ; 1 

These is worse weariness than tliinc, \ 

In merely being rich and great ; { 

Toil only gives the soul to shine. i 

And makes rest fragrant and benign ; \ 

A heritage, it seems to mo, I 

Worth being j^oor to hold in fee. 1 

Both heirs to Fonm six foot of sod, 

Are equal in the earth at Ust ; 

Both, children of tho i-anio tiear iiod, 

Prove title to your heirship va. t 
By record of a wcil iillM pa-t ; 

A heritage, it pcoms to me. 

Well worth a liio to hol^ iii fee. 

J. h*. LacvU, — Ikni ISIU. 


1916.— TO TIIK rv; CRE. i 

I 

O, Land of Promise ! from what Pis^guli’s \ 
height 

Can I behold Ihy slrotcli of peaceful 
bowers ? 

Thy golden harvests flowing out of night. 

Thy nestled homes and sun-illumined \ 
• towers ? 

Gazing upon the sunset's higli-hoap'd goM, 
Its crags of aufi of chrysolite, 
ilcei^.s on dcL jis of glory tliat unfold j 

Still Lri^ihteiiiiig abysses, ! 

.\ud blazing precipices, 1 

Whenco but a scai.ly leap it scorns to 
heaven, I 

Sometixiiea a glimpse is given, 

Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy nioio iin- 
stinted blisses. 

O, Laml of Quiet ! to thy shore the surf | 
Of tho i»ertiirbc«l PrcRfiit rolls and alcepF ; j 
Our .storms bre*ath« boft as June upon thy • 
turf 

And luro out blossoms : to thy bosom 1 
leaps, i 

As to a mother's, the o'erweariod licaxt, j 

Hearing far off and dim tho toiling mart. 

The hurrying i^t, the curses without < 
number, | 

And circled with the glow Klyaian, j 

Of thine exulting vision, j 

Out of its very cares woos charms for peace ! 

and slumber. | 

thee the Earth lifts np her fetter’d hands j 
. And erica for vengeance ; with%i pitying j 
smile 

Thou blessest her, and she forgets her bands, 
And her old woe-worn face a little while 
Grows young axft noble ; nnto thee tho 
• Oppressor • 

Looks, and is dumb with awe ; 

The eternal law 

Whiqjb makes the crime its ^wn blindfold 
redreeser, * ' 


Shadows his hea|^ with 
boding, 

And he can see the gvi« 

From out the trembUng gloom 
Its silent-footed steeds towai^ his pelaoe . 
goading. 

'What promises hast thon for Poets* oyoS| 

Aweary of the turmoil and the wrong ! 

To all their hopes what overjoy’d repUtw! 

^Vhat undream’ d ecstasies for blissful 
song ! 

Tliy happy plains no war-trumps brawling 
clangour 

Disturbs, and fools the pot)r to hale the 
poor ; 

Tho humble glares not on tho high with 
anger; 

Love leaves 110 grudge at Iqhk, no greed 
for more ; 

In vain Htrivos self the godlike sense to 
smother ; 

From the boiil's deeps 

It throbs and leaps ; 

U lie noble 'neath foul rags bcbohln his long- 
lost brother. 

To thoo the hlariyr looketh, and his fires 

Unlock their fangs and leave his spirit 
free ; 

To thee the J’oot 'miil his toil aspires, 

And grief and Imxigttr eliinb about his knee 

Widcomo UH children : thou iipholdest 

'J’ho lone Inventor )*y his demon haunted ; 

I’ho pn)phet cries to thee when hearts aro 
coUU»Ht, 

Aiid gazing o'er the midnight's bleak 
abyss, 

Rers llie drowsed soul awaken at thy Ui»iH, 
And stretch its happy arms and lcai> up disen- 
chanted. 

Thou bringcFt vengeance, but co loving- 
kindly 

The guilty think? it pity ; tangl.tby thoo. 

Fierce tyniiilH drop liic scourges wherewith 
blindly 

Their own souls they were scarring ; con- 
querors see 

'With horror in their hands tho accursed 
spear 

Tliat tore the meek One's side on Calvary, 

And from their trophies shrink with ghabtly 
fear ; 

Thou, too, art the Forgiver, 

The beauty of man's soul to man reveal- 
ing; 

The arrows from thy rpiiver 
Fierce error’s guilty heart, but only piej^co for 
healing. 

O, whither, whither, glory-winged dreamv, 

From out Life’s sweat and turmoil w^md 
• ye bear me P 

Shut, gates of Fancy, on your golden gleams, 
agony of ho|}6lsM contrast spare me I 




-eyed Doom 
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eating glow, and leave me to my 
night ! ^ 

He is a coward who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague Future's promise of delight : 
As life’s alarums nearer roll, 

The ancestral buckler calls, 
Solf-clan^g, from the walls 
In the high temple of the soul ; 

Where are most sorrows, there the poct'e 
sphere is, 

To feed the soul with patience, 

To heal its desolations 

With words of unshorn truth, with love that 
never wearies. 

J. R. Lowell, — Born 1819. 


, 9 , 7 .-_TIIE FOUNTAIN. 

Into the sunshine, 

Full of light, 

Leaping and flashing 
From mom to night ! 

Into the moonlight, 

Whiter than snow. 

Waving so flowor-like 
When the winds blow ! 

Into the starlight, 

Hushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day I 

Ever in motion, 

Blithesome and cheery, 

8 till climbing henvonwoid 
Never a- weary ! 

Glad of all weathers. 

Still seeming best. 

Upward or downward 
Motion thy rest ; 

Full of a nature 
Nothing can tome, 

Changed every moment, 

Ever the same ; — 

Ceaseless, aspiring ; 

Ceaseless, content ; 

Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element. 

Glorious fountain ! 

Let my heart bo 
Fresh, ohangofnl, constant, 

Upward, like thee ! 

J, R, LoteelL^Bom 1819. 


191 S.— BEN BOLT. 

'vQlft yon remember sweet Alioe, Ben Bolt F 
dweet Alioe whose hair was so brown. 

Who wept with delight when you gtve her a 
ionile, 

And trembled with fear at your hojm F 


In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone, 

They have fitted a slab of the granite so grey, 
And Alice lies under the stone. 

Under the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 

Which stood at the foot of the hill. 
Together wc’vo lain in the noonday shade, 
And listen’d to Appleton’s mill : , 

The mill-whool has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
The rafters have tumbled in, 

And a quiet which crawls round the walls as 
you gaze, 

Has follow’d the olden din. 

Do you mind the cab^n of logs, Ben Bolt, 

At the edge of the pathless wood. 

And the button-ball tree with its motley limbs, 
Which nigh by the door-step stood ? 

The cabin to ruin has gone, Ben Bolt, 

The tree you would seek in vain ; 

And where once the lords of the forest waved. 
Grows grass and the golden grain. 

And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
With the master so cruel and grim, 

And the shadod nook in the running brook, 
Whore the children went to swim ? 

Grass grows on the master’s grave, Ben Bolt, 
The spring of the brook is dry, , 

And of all tbo boys who wore schoolmates 
then. 

There aro only you and I. 

There is change in the things I loved, *Ben 
Bolt, 

They have changed from tho old to the 
new : 

But I fool inthodoops of my spirit the truth, 
There never was change iu you. 
Twelvemonths twenty have past, Ben Bolt, 
Since first we wore friends— yet I hail 
Thy presence a blessing, thy friendship a 
truth, 

Ben Bolt, of tho salt-sea gale. 

Thomas Bunn Enylish„ — Bom 1819. 


-THE BRICKMAKER. 


Let tho blinded horse go round 
Till tho yellow clay bo ground, 

And no weary arms bo folded 
Till the mass to brick be moulded, 
o 

In no stately structures skill’d. 

What the temple we would build F 
Now tho massive kiln is risen— 

Call it palace— call 14* prison ; 

View it well : from end to end 
Narrow corridora extend — 

Long, and dark, and smother’d aiales : 
Choke ite earthy vanlta with piles 
Of thAreeinons yellow pine ; 


From 1780 to 1868.] 


THE BBICKMAKES. 


Now tbrnst in the fettor’d^ire— 

Hearkon ! how he stamps with iro, 
TresAlini; oat the pitchy wine ; 

Wrought anon to wilder 8pell«, 

Hear him shout his loud alarms ; 

S^o him thrust hie (^lowinpr arms 
Through the wiudowa of hU cells. 

But his chains at last shall sover ; 

Slavery lives not for ever ; 

And tlio thickest prison wall 
Into ruin yet must fall. 

T\Tiatsoever falls away 
Springeth up again, they say ; 

Then, when this shall break asunder, 

And the fire ho freed from under. 

Toll us whnt imperial thing 
From the ruin shall upspriiig ? 

There shall grow a stately building- 
Airy dome and colnmn'd walls ; 

Mottoes writ in richest gilding 
Blazing through its pillar’d halls. 

In those nliambers, stem and dreaded, 

They, the mighty ones, shall stand ; 

There shall sit the hoary-hoadod 
Old defenders of the land. 

There shall mighty words bo spoken, 

'VViiich shall thrill a wondering world ; 

. tlien shall ancient bonds bo broken. 

And new banners bo unfurl’d. 

Bu^ anon those glorious uses 
In those chambers shall lie dead, 

And the world’s antique abuses, 
Ilydra-heatlcd, rise instead. 

But this wrong not long shall linger— 

The old capitol must fall ; 

For, behold ! the fiery finger 
Flames along the fated wall. 

II. 

Let the blinded horse go round 
Till the yellow clay be ground, 

And no weary arms be folded 
Till the mass to brick bo moulded— 

Till tlio heavy walls bo risen, 

And the fire is in his prison : 

Bnt when break thf walls asunder. 

And the fire is freed from under, 

Say again what stately thing 
From the ruin shall npspring ? 

There shall grow a church whose steeple 
To the heavens shall aspire ; 

And shall come t^e mighty people 
the music of the choir. 

On the infant, robed in whiteness, 

Shall baptismal waters fall, 

While the child’s imgelic brightnm 
Sheds a halo over aiL 

• • 

There shall stand enwreath'd in nuurriago 
Forms that tremble — ^hearts that thrill— 
^To the door Death’s sable carriage I 

SbalTbrittgformsandhearte^ravmstiUI | 


Dock’d in garments richly glistoninL . 

Rustling wealth shiU walk the ais^ yy. 
And the poor without stand listening, ^ 
Praying in their hearts the while. 

|[Piere the veteran shall come weekly 
With his cane, opiircss’d and poor, 

’Mid the horses standing meekly, 

Gazing through the open door. 

Bnt those wrongs not long shall linger*** 

The preanmptnons pile must fall ; 

For, behold ! the fiery finger 
Flames along the fated wall. 

111 . 

Lot the blinded horse go round 
Till the yellow clay bo ground, 

And no weary arms be folded 
Till tbo mass to brick bo moulded t 
Say again what stately thing 
From the miu shall upspring ? 

Not the hall with colnmn’d chambers, 

Starr’d with words of liberty, 

Where the freedom-canting members 
Feel no impulse of the free : 

Not the pile whore souls in error 

Hoar the words, ** Go, sin no more I” 

But a dusky thing of terror, 

With its colls and grated door. 

To its inmates each to«morrosv 
Shall bring in no lido of joy. 

Bom ill darkness and in sorrow, 

There shall stand the fated boy. 

With a grief too lond to smother, 

With a throbbiug, burning head, 

There shall groan some desperate mother, 

Nor deny the stolon bread ! 

There the veteran, a poor debtor. 

Mark’d with lionon ruble scars, 
listening to some clanking fetter. 

Shall gaze idly through the bars i 

Shall gaze idly not demurring, 

Though with thick oppression bow’d, 

While the many, doubly erring, 

Shall walk honour’d throiigli the crowd. 

Yet these wrongs not long shall linger-- 
The benighted pile must fall ; 

For, behold ! the fiery finger 
Flames along the fated wall. 

IV. 

Let the blinded horse go round 
Till the yellow clay be ground. 

And no weary arms be folded 
Till the mass to brick be moulded— 

Till iite heavy wall be risen 
And iiie fire is in his prison. 

Capitol, and chnndi, and jail, 

Lik^our kiln at last shall 
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iry fthape of earth shall fade ; 

IPfiut the heavenly temple, made 
^ For the sorely tried and pnre, 

With its BttUder shall endure ! 

T. B. Bead . — Bom 1822 . 


1920.— MY HERMITAGE. 

Within a wood ono 8ummor*8 day. 

And in a hollow, ancient trunk, 

I shut mo from the world away, 

To live as lives a hermit mouk. 

My coll was a ghostly sycamore, 

The roots and limbii wore dead with age ; 
Decay liad carved the Gothic door 
Which look'd into my hermitage. 

My library was largo and full, 

Whore, over as a hermit plods, 

I read until my eyes are dull 

With tears ; for all those tomes were God's. 

The vine that at my doorway swung 
Had versos writ on every leaf, 

The very songs the bright bees sung 
In honey-seeking visits brief — 

Not brief— •though each stay'd never Jong— 
So rapidly they eamo and wont, 

No pnuHQ was loft in tvll their song, 

For while they borrow'd still they lout. 

AU day the woodland minstrels sang — 

Siiiidl feet wore in the leaves astir — 

And often o'er iny doorway rang 
The tap of a blue-wiug'd visitor. 

Afar the stately river sway'd, 

And |)onr'd itself in giant swells, 

While hero the brooklet dauood and jday'd, 
And gaily rung its liquid bolls. 

The springs gave mo their crystal 
And my oontontniont made it wine— 

And oft I found what kingly food 
Grow on the world-forgotten vino. 

Tlio moss, or wood, or running flower, 

Too humblo in their hoiio to climb, 

Had in tliemsolvcs the lovely power 
To make mo happier for the time. 

And when the starry night came by, 

And stooping look'd into my cell, 

Then all between the earth and sky 
Was ciro'od in a holier spell. 

A height and depth and breadth snbliroo 
O'erspvead the scene, and reach'd tho stars, 
Until Eteaity and Time 
Seemed drowning their dividing bars. 

And voioes which the day ne*cr hears, , 
And visions which tho sun ne'er apes, 
earth and from the distant spiierea, 
Ctemc the moonlight and the breose. 


Thus day and night my spirit grew 

In love with that which round me shone. 
Until my calm heart folly know 
' The joy it is to be alone. 

The time went by, till ono fair dawn 
I saw against the eastern fires, 

A visionary city drawn 

With dusky linos of domes and spires. 

Tho wind in sad and fitful spoils 
Blew o'er it from tho gates of morn. 

Till 1 could olearly hear tho bells 
That rung above a world forlorn. 

And well I listen*^ to their voice, 

And deeply ponder'd what they said — 

Till I arose — there was no choice — 

I went while yet tho oast was red. 

My waken'd heart for utterance yearn'd — 
Tho clamorous wind had broke tho spoil— 

1 needs must teach what I had loam'd 
Within my simple woodland cell. 

T. B. JCoad.^Born 1822 . 


1921.— THELEME. 

1 sat one night 011 a palace stop, 

Wrapp'd up in a mantle thin ; 

And I gazed with a smile on tho world without, 
With a growl nt my world within, — 

Till 1 hoard tho merry voices ring 
Of a lordly companio, 

And straight to myself I began to sing, 

** It is there that I ought to bo." 

And long I gazed through a lattice raised 
Which smiled from the old grey wall, 

And my glance wont iu, with the evoniug 
breeze, 

And ran o'er tho revellers all ; 

And 1 said, If they saw me, 't would cool 
their mirth, 

For more than this wild breeze free, 

But a merrier party was ne'er on earth, 

And among them I fain wonld bo." 

And oh ! but they all wore beautiful, 

Fairer than fairy dl earns, 

And their words were sweet os the wind harp s 
tone 

When it rings o'er summer streams ; 

And they pledged each other with noble mien. 
True heart with my life to thee !" 

Alack !" quoth I, “ but my soul is diy, 

And among them I fain would bo !" ^ • 

And the gentlemen were noble souls. 

Good fellows both sain and sound, 

I had not doom'd that a band like this 
Could over the world be found ; 

And they spoke of brave and beautiful things, 
Cf all that was dear to me ; 

And I thonght, Perhaps they would like me 
well. 

If aiDongitbem I once mivht be 
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THE THBEE FRIENDS. 


And lovely were the ladies too. 

Who sat in tho^light bright hall. 

And one there was, oh, dream of life i 
The loveliest 'mid them all ; 

She sat alone by an empty chair, 

The queen of the feast was she. 

And I said to myself, “ By that lady fair 
I certainly ought to be.** 

And aloud she spoke, Wo have waited long 
For one who, in fear and doubt, • 
Looks wistfully into our hull of song 
As ho sits on the steps without ; 

1 have sung to him long in silent droiiins, 

I have led him o’er landauid sen, 

Go welcome him in as his rank beseems, 

^ And give him a place by mo !’* 

Tlicy open’d the door, yet I shrunk with shnmo. 
As I sat in my muntlft thin, 
lint they hail’d mo out with a joyous shout. 

And merrily led mo in — 

Ami gave me a phieo by my brigbl-luiirM 
love, 

And sho wept with joy and glee, 

And T said to myself, By the stars aViovo, 

1 am just wliero 1 ought to bo !’* 

Farewell to thee, life of joy ami grief ! 

J\r<*tl’eU to yt*, eare aiid pain ! 

Farewell, thou vulgar and selli^'h world ! 

For I ni*ver will know then again. 

I live in a.laml Avliero good fellows abound. 

In I'helenu', by tho sea ; 

They ni.iy long for a “happier *ife‘’ that 
will, — 

1 iitri just where I ought to be ! 

<\ fi. /.’'.ni 


I long had watch'd — for in the 

To ope her lattice came that lady oft ^ 

And earnestly 1 gazed, yet naught I saw, 

Save one small hand and arm, white, fair, 
and soft. 

And wdion, at ove, the long, dark ahadowa foU 
O'er rook and valley, vineyard, town, and 
tower. 

Again she came — that small white hand 
Would close her hiltioo for tho vesper hour. 

I linger'd still, o*en when tho silent night 
Had oast its sablo mantle o’er tho shrine. 

To Kco her lonely taper’s Mofitm'd light 
Gleam, far rellectod, o'er the quiet Uhine ! 
But most I loved to soo her form nt limos, 
Obscure thoso beams — for thou her shade 
would fall. 

And T beheld it, evenly portray’d— 

A living itrofilo, on tliat window sinalL 

And thus I. livcvl in lovo — though not in 
liopo—- 

And ihn.s I Avafeh’d that maiden many a 
year, 

When, h» ! I saw, ono morn, a funeral irain— 
Alort ! they borcj my hwly'to her bier I 
And hIio was dead — yet gricvctl 1 not t hero- 
fore, 

For now in Heaven she knew tho love I 
fell, 

Death could not kill iifrcciion nor destroy 
Tho holy peace whensiii 1 long hod d»eU. 

Oh. g<mth‘ lady ! this was but a dream ; 

And in .a dream 1 bore all this for thee. 

If thus in sleep love’s pangs assail my soul, 
Hiink, hidy, what my waking hours niu.st 
be I 

a a, Li l 


T 922 .— A DKKAM OF LOVE. 

I dreain'd I I.jv beside tho d.irk blue Khlno, 

In Ihut old lower wliere once Sir Bolaud 
dwelt ; 

yioth< night his gcnilo lady-love was mine, 

And mine the cares and pain Avlueli onco lie 
felt. • 

itim, cloudy centuries hail roll’d UAvay, 

E'en to that minstrel age — the olden time, 
When Kolaiid’s lady bid him woo no more. 
And ho, aweary, sought the east/Crn dime. 

Metlionght that I, like him, hafl wander’d long 
Ig thoso strange lands of which old legends 
t«l; • 

Then homo I turn’d to my own glancing 
Rhino, 

And found my lady in a convent coll ; 

And I, like him, hadfwatch’d through weary 
years, , 

And dwelt unseen hard by her convent’s 
bound, 


In that old tower, which yet staa^ pit 3 ring 
The cloiater-iele, enclosed by round. 


1923 .— THE THREE FRIENDS. 

I liavo throf? friends, throe glorious friends, 
tliroo diNLror could not bo ; 

And every iiiglit when midnight tolls, they 
meet to laugh Avith me. 

The first Avas shot by Garlist thieves, three 
years ago, in Spain ; 

The second drown’d, near Alicante, and 1 
aliA'o remain. 

I love to see their thin white forms come steal- 
ing through the night. 

And grieve to see them fade away in tho early 

. morning light. 

Tho first with gnomes in tho Under-land is 
loading a lordly life, 0 

The second has married a mermaidon, a beauti- 
ful water-wife. 

•And since I have friends in the earth and sea 
— witfi a few, I trust, cn high, 

’Tis a matter of small acocrant to mo, tho way 
tha^l may die. « 


BEDOUIN SOm 


PeBIOD^ 


1 sink in the foaming -flood, or 
on the trifle tree, 

in my grave as a Christian should, is 
mnob the same to me. 

C. 0. Leland.^^Born 1824. 


1924.— BEDOUIN SONG. 

From the Desert I coiuo to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire ; 

And the winds ore loft behind 
In the speed of my desire. 

Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hoars my oiy : 

1 love thee, I love but thee, 

With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows odd, 

And tho stars are old. 

And the loaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold ! 

Look from thy window and seo 
My passion and my pain ; 

1 lie on tho Sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain. 

Lot the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh. 

And molt thee to hear tho vow 
Of a love that shall not dio 

Till tho sun grows cold, 

And tho stars are old, 

And the leaves of tho Judgment 
Book unfold ! 

My stexra are nightly driven. 

By the fever in my breast, 

To hear from Lhy lattice breathed 
Tho word that shall give mo rest. 

Open the door of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door. 

And my kisses shall toaoh thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till tho sun grows cold, 

And tho stars are old, 

And tho leaves of tho Judgment 
Book unfold! 

B, Tat/Zor.— Bom 1825. 


1925.— THE ARAB TO THE PALM, 

Next to thee, O fair gazelle, 

O Boddoweo, girl, beloved so well ; 

Next to the fearless Nodjideo, 

Whaie fleetness shall bo^ mo again to thee ; 

Next to ye both 1 love the Palm, ' 

With his leaves of beauty, his fruit of balm ; 

to ye both I love tho Tree 
wjhoao fluttering shadow wraps us three 
. ^Vth love, and silence, and mystery ! 


Our tribe is many, our poets vie 
With any under the Arab sk^ ; 

Yet none can sing of the Palm but 1. 

The marble minarets that begem 

Cairo’s citadel-diadom 

Are not so light as his idender stem. 

He lifts his leaves in tho sunbeam’s glanoe 
As tho Almeos lift their amis in dance— 

A slumberous motion, a passionate sign, 

That works in tho colls of tho blood-like wine. 

Full of passion and sorrow is ho. 

Dreaming where tho beloved may be. 

And when tho warm south winds arise. 

He breathes liis longing in fervid sighs— 

Qoickening odours, kisses of balm, 

That drop in tho lap of his chosen palm. 

The sun may flame and tho sands may stir, 
But the breath of his passion reaches her. 

O Tree of Love, by that love of thine, 

Teach mo how I shall soften mine ! 

Give mo the secret of tho sun, 

Whereby the wooed is over won ! 

If I wore a King, O stately Tree, , 

A likeness, glorious us might (>o, I 

In tho court of my palace I’d build for thee t 

With a shaft of silver burnish’d bright, 

And loaves of beryl and nialoohite. * 

With spikes of golden bloom o-blazo, 

And fruits of topaz and chrysopraso : 

And there tho poets, in thy praise, 

Should night and morning frame new lays— 

Now measures sung to tunes divine : 

But none, O Palm, should equal mine ! 

B. Taylor, — Bom 1825* 


1926.— KUBLEH; 

A STORY OF THE ^'ASSYRIAN DESERT. 

The blnck-6yod chUdron of tho Desert drove 
Their flocks together at the set of sun. 

The tents wore pitch’d ; the weary camels 
bent 

Their suppliant necks, and knelt upon the 
sand ; 

Tho hui^ers quarter’d by tho kindled fiVea 
Tho wild boars of tho Tigris they had slain, 
And ull tho stir and sound of evening ran 
Throughout tho Shammar camp. The dewy 
air f* 

Bore its full burden of confused delight 
Across iho flowery plain, and while, afar, 

Tho snows of Koo^ish mountains in the ray 
Flash’d romate amber, Nimroud’s onoieat 
mound/i * 


I 
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KXi*BLEH. 


IBoae broad and black against tbe burnmir 
W08t. ^ 

The shadows deepen’d, and the stars came 
out 

Sparkling in Tiolet ether ; one by one 
Olimmer’d the ruddy camp-iiros on the plain, 
,And shapes of steed and horseman moved 
among 

The dusky tents with shout and jostling cry, 
And neigh and restless i>raiicing. phildreu 
ran 

To hold the thongs, while every rider drove 
His quivering spour in the earth, and by his 
door 

Tether’d tlie horse ho iSved. In midst of all 
£tood Sluimmeriyuh, whom they dared not 
touch, — 

The foal of wondrous Kubleli, to the Sheik 
A dearer wealth than nil his Georgian girls. 

But when their meal was o’er, — when the rod 
tires 

Blazed brighter, and the dogs no longer 

botf’a,— I 

When Shuiiniiar hunters with the boys sat 
down 

To olcaiiM' their bloody knives, came Alixntlr, 
The poet of the tribe, whoso ^ouga of love 
Are swet.ter than Jkissora’s nightingales, — 
Wh<fho .'■ongs <if war can fire the Arab blood 
Bike war it>elf : who knows not Allm^r t* 

Then a^k'd tlie men: “O poet, sing of 
Kubleh!*’ 

Atfd boys laid down the knives half burnish’d, 
saying: 

“Toll us of Ivubbdi, Avb.oiu wo never paw — 

Of wondrous Kubleh !” i.’l.K*'Cr Hock’d the 
group 

With eager eyes about Uuj flickering fire. 

While Alima r, beneath the Assyrian stars, 
Siiaiig to the listening Arabs : 

“ God i« great ! 

O Arabs, never yet Hince ISIahinoud rode 
The sands of Yemen, and by Mecca’s gate 
The winged steed l»f»stro«ie, whose mane of fire 
Blazed uj) the zointli, when, by- Allah call’d. 

He boro the Pro] diet to the walls of heaven. 
Was like to Kubbdt, .St)fuk’» wondrous mare : 
Not all the milk-white barbs, whoso hoofs 
^ dash’d flame ? 

In Bagda^l’s stables from the marble floor — 
WTio, swathed in purple housings, pranced in 
state 

The gay bazaars, by groat Al-Koschid back’d : 
Not the wiltl chargor of Mongolian breed 
That w'ent o’er half the world vrith Tamerlane : 
No%yct those flying coursers, long ago 

Ormuz i>ri>nght by swaiffhy Indian 
grooms * 

To Persia’s kiiigi — the foals of sacred mares, 
Sired by the fiery |taIlions of the sea ! 

“ Who over told, in all the Desevt Land, 

The many dec<ls of Kubleh ? YVho can tell * 
Whence came she, whcuco her like shall come 

A 

C Arabs, like a talc of SchcreJme 


Heard in the camp, javelin 
tried 

On the hot eve of battle, is her story. ' 

“ Far in the Sonthom sands, the hunters 
say. 

Did Sofuk find her, by a lonely palm. 

The well had dried ; her fierce, imjuitient eye 
Glared red and suukon, and her slight young 
limbs 

Were loan with thirst. Ho ohook’d his eamel*s 
pace. 

And while it knelt, untied tho water-skin. 

And when the wild moro drank, sho follow’d, 
him. 

Thence none but Sofuk might tho saddle gird 
Upon her back, or clasp the brazen gear 
About her shining head, that brook’d no curb 
From oven him ; for she, alike, was royal. 

“ Her form was lighter, in its sliifiiiig grace. 
Than Konie impiissiou'd Almcc’s, when tho 
dance 

Unbinds her scarf, and golden anklets gleam 
Through floating drapery, on tlio buoyant air. 

I Her light, free head was over held aloft; 

Betwoou her slender and transparent cars 
I ’J'he silken forelock toss’d ; her nostrirs aroh, 

I Thin-drawn, in proud and pliant beauty sprood, 

I Snuffing the dos(*rt winds. Her glossy nook 
Gurvod to the shtiiilder like an eagle’s wing. 
And nil her mutchloHs linos of ftnnk and limb 
Sccm’il fashion'd from the flying imapc.‘H of air 
By hainls of lightning. When IIlo war-shouto 
i rang 

From tent to tent, her keen and restloss 
Shone like a blood-red ruby, and her neigh 
Itang wild and sharp above tho clash of spears. 

“ Tlio tribes of Tigris and tho Desert know 
her : 

Sofuk before the Shammur bands she bore 
■ To lueoi the dread Jobours, who waited not 
To bid her welcuinu ; and tho savage Ko<ird, 

I C'hascd from his bold irriqition on tho plain, 
j Has seen her hoofpriiits in his mouritaiu snow. 

1 Intho as tho dark-oyod Syrian gazelle, 
i f)*er ledge and cliasm and barren steep, amid 
The 8iiidjar hills, she ran tho wild ass down. 
Through many a battle’s thickest brunt she 
storm’d, 

llceking with sweat and dust, and fetlock- 
doep 

In curdling gore. W’hon hot and lurid haze 
Stifled tho crimson sun, she swept before 
Tho \irhirling sand-spout, till her gusty quuie 
Flared in its vortex, while tho camels lay 
Groauiug and helpless on the fiery waste. 

“ The tribes of Tanros and tho Oaspiraknow 
her : 

Tho Georgian chiefs have heard her trumps)^ 
neigh . 

Before %he walls of Tifiis. Pinos that gsqlr \ 
On ancient Caucasns Irihre harbour’d htttjt j 
Sleeping by Sofok, in their spicy g 
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[Seventh Pehiod.- 


tbizond has bathed her flanks, 
shore sle saw the whito-saiVd 


Thf^.'broiight him home from Stambotd. 
Never yet, 

6 Arabs, never yet was like to Kubloh ! i 

** And Sofnk loved her. She was more to 
him 

Than all his snowy^bosom'd odalisques. 

For many years, beside his tent she stood, 

The glory of the tribe. 

** At last she died : 

Died, while the fire was yet in all her limbs — 
Died for the life of Sofuk, whom she loved. 

The base Jebours — on whom bo Allah’s 
curse !-— 

Came on his path, wlicm far from any camp. 
And would have slain him, but that Kubloh 
sprang 

Against tho javolin-points niid boro thorn down, 
And gainM tho open desert. W^juiulod sore, 
She tirgod her light limbs into tnaddenitig 
spccjl 

And mado tlio wind a laggar<l. On and on 
Tho rod sand slid bcnoatli her, and behind 
Whirl’d in a swift and oloiidy iurbulenco, 

As when some star of Kblis, downward hurl’d 
By Allah’s bolt, swoops with its burning hair 
The waste of Darkness. On and on, the 
bleak, 

Bare ridges rose before her, oamo and pass’d ; 
And every ^flying leap with fi’oshor blood 
Her nostril staiuM, till fc?ofuk*s brow and 
breast 

Were ihstkM wiOi crimson foam. He would 
havo turn’d 

To save his treasure, though himself w’oro 
lost. 

But Kubloh fiorcoly snapp’d tho brazen rein. 
At last, when through her spent and quivering 
frame 

Tho sharp throes ran, our distant tents arose, 
And with a neigh, w-hoso shrill excess of joy 
C)*oroame its agony, slio stopp’d and foil, 
llio Shainmar men came round her as she lay, 
And Sofnk raised her head and held it close 
Against his breast. Her dull and glazing eye 
Mot bis, and with a shuddering gasp she dic<l. 
Then like a child his bursting grief made way 
In passionate tears, and with him nil tho tribe 
Wept for tlio faithful maro. 

They dug her grave 

Amid Ad-IIathor’s marbles, whore she lies 
Buried with ancient kiTigs ; and since that time 
Was no von seen, and will not bo ugnin, 

0 Arabs, though the world bo doom’d to live 
As many moons as count tho desert sands, 
Tho lfi:e of wondrous Kubloh. God is great !’* 

B. Taylor, — Born 1825. 


1927 .— THE POET IN THE EAST. 

Tho poet came to the land of the East, 

When Spring was in the air ; 

Tho earth was dress’d for a wedding feast:, 

So young she seem’d, and fair ; 

And the poet know the land of the Easi^ 

His soul was native there. 

All things to him wore* the visible forms 
Of ea^y and precious dreams — 

Familiar visions that mock’d his quest 
Beside tho western streams, 

Or gleam’d in tlie gold of tho cloud unroll’d 
In tho sunset’s dyii^ beams. 

Ho look’d above in tho cloudless calm. 

And tho Sun sat on his throne ; « 

Tho broath of gardens deep in balm, j 

Was all about him blown, | 

And a brother to him was the princely Palm, I 
For ho cannot live alone. | 

I 

His foot went forth on tho myrfcled hills, j 

And tho flowers their welcome shod ; 

Tho moatls of milk-wliito a<iih«(lol 1 

They know tho Poet’s tread. 

And far and wide, in a scarlet tide, j 

Tho poppy’s bonfiro spread. ! 

And, half in shade and lialf in sun, 

Tho Eoso sat in her bower, i 

W’ith a passionate thrill in h:.:* crimson 

heart ; 

Sho hiul waited for the hour ! 

And, like a bride’s, tho Po»‘t 
The lips of tho glorious llower. 

Then the Kightingale who s.it nh- vo 
In the boughs of tho citron- tree. 

Sang : ” Wo are no rivals, brother niine, 

Except in minstrelsy ; * 

For tho rose you kiss’d with tho kiss of lovo* 

Is faithful still to me,’* 

And further sang tho Nightingale : 

“ Your bow“cr not distant lies, 

I heard tho sound of a Per.siaii Into 
From the jasiniimd window rise, 

And like two stars from the lattice-bars, 

I saw tho Sultana’s 

I 

Tho Poet said : “ I will bore alndo, 

In tho Sun’s unclouded door ; 

Hero oro tho wells of all delight 
On tho lost Arcadian shore : 

Here is the light on sea and land, 

And tho dream deceives no more.” ^ 

B. 2\vjlor. — Born 1 


1928.— lamrjTNDjABO. j 

Hail to tbee, monaTch of African mounlalnat ' 
Remote, inacessible, silent, and lone— 1 

Who, from the heart of the tropical lervoiir«> \ 
Ijftost to he^en thine alien snows, [ 
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AN OEIENTAL IDYL. 


Feeding for ever the foantaina that make thee 
Father of Nile and Creator of Sgypt ! 

The years of the world are engrayed on thy 
fo^^ehead; 

Time's morning blush'd red on thy firstfallen 
snows ; 

Yet lost in the wilderness^ nameless, unnoted^ 
Of Man nnbeholdon, thon wort not till now. 
Knowledge alone is the being bf Nature, 
Oiving a soul to her manifold feature^ 
Lighting through paths of the primitiye 
darkness 

The footsteps of Truth and the yiaion of Song. 
Knowledge has born theO anew to Creation, 
And long-baffled Time at thy baptism rejoices. 
• Take, then, a name, and be fill’d with 
existence, 

Tea, be exultant in sovefeign glory, 

While from the hand of the wandering poet 
Drops the first garland of song at thy foot. 


Qanen where stoxetk his tL 
Thunder, # 

The Lightning his falehion, his art^ . 
Hail! 

^Sovereign Moontain, thy brothers give weL 
come : 

They, the baptised and the orownhd of ages, 
Watoh-towers of Continents, altars of Efurth, 
Weloome thee now to their mighty assembly. 
Mont Blano, in the roar of his mad ayalanohes, 
HaUs thy aooession ; superb Oriaaba, 

Belted with beech and ensandall’d with palmi 
Chimboraso, the lord of the regions of noon* 
day,— 

Mingle their sounds in magnificent chorus 
With greeting august from the Pillars of 
Heayon, 

AVlio, in the urns of tho Indian Ganges, 

Filter the snows of thoir sacred dominions. 
Unmark'd with a footprint, unseou but of 
God. 


Floating alone, on tho fiood of thy making, 
Through Africa’s mystery, silence, and fire, 

Lo ! in my palm, like tho Eastern enchanter, 

I dip from the waters a magical mjrror. 

And thou art reyeal’d to my purified yision. 

I see thee, supreme in tho midst of thy co- i 
e fliatcB, 

Standing alone Hwixt the Earth and the 
Heavens, 

He^ of tho Sunset and Herald of Mom. 

Zone above zone, to thy shoulders of granite, 
Tho climates of Earth ore display’d, as an 
index. 

Giving tho scope of tho Book of Creation. 
There, in the gorges that widen, descending 
From oloud and from cold into summer eternal. 
Gather tho threads of tho ice-gondor'd 
fountains— 

Gather to riotous torrents of crystal. 

And, giving each shelvy recess where they 
dally 

The blooms of the North and its evergreen 
tnrfage. 

Leap to the land, of the lion and lotus ! 

There, in tho wondering airs of the Tropics 
Shivers the Aspen, stji^l dreaming of cold : 
•There stretches the Oak, from the loftiest 
ledges, 

His arms to the far-away lands of his brothers. 
And the Pine-tree looks down on his rival the 
Palm. 

Bathed in the tenderest pu^le of distanoe. 
Tinted and shadow’d by x>encils of ^r, 

TkgP battlements hang o'er the slo^ and tho 
forests. 

Seats of the gods in the limitless ether, 
lKx>tning3ublimely|^ft and afar. 

Above them, like folds of imperial ermine, 
Spaiiue the snow-fields that fnrrotf thy fore- ^ 
head— 

Desolate realms, inaocessible, silent, 

Chasms and eavetns where * stranger, 


Lo ! nnto each is tho seal of his lordship, 
Nor question’d the right that his imgesty 
givoth ; 

Each in his awful supremacy forces 
Worship and roveronoc, wonder and joy. 
Absolute all, yet in dignity varied, 

None has a claim to the honours of story, 

Or tho superior splendours of song, 

Greater than thou, in thy mystery mantled— 
Thou, tho solo monarch of African moantaiui. 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt I 

B, Taylor.— Bom 1886b 


1929,— AN ORIENTAL IDYL. 

A silver javelin which the hills 
Have hnrl'd upon the plain below, 

Tho fleetest of the Pharpor's rills, 
Beneath mo shoots in flashing flow. 

I hear the never-ending laugh 
Of jostling waves tlmt come and go. 

And snok the bubbling pipe, and quaff 
The sherbet cool’d in monntmn snow 

The flecks of sunshine gleam like stan 
Beneath the canopy of shade ; 

And in the distant, dhn bazaars 
I scarcely hear the hum of trade. 

No evil fear, no dream forlorn. 

Darkens my heaven of peif^ blnei 

My blood is tmper'd to tiie mo m 
My very heart is steep'd in dew. 

What Evil is, I cannot tdl ; 

But half I gness what Joy may be; 

And,%s a pqarl within its sh^ 

The happy spirit sleeps In me. * 


HASSAN TO HIS MAEE. 


[SBVXNTH PSKtOD. — 


more the gaWe strife, — 

|RP& tides of PasSon’s raddy sea, 
*m4iYe the sweet, TonconscAoiia life 
^ That breathes from yonder jasmine-tree. 

Upon the glittering pageantries * 

Of gsy Damasons streets 1 look 

As idly as a babe that sees 
The painted piotnres of a book. 

Forgotten now are name and race ; 

Fast is blotted from my brain ; 

For memory sleeps, and will not trace 
The weary pages o*er agaip. 

I only know the morning shines, 

And sweet the dewy morning air ; 

Bat does it play with tcndriU’d vines ? 

Or does it lightly lift my hair ? 

Deep^sanken in the charm'd repose, 

This ignoranoe is bliss extreme : 

And whether I be Man, or Bose, 

0 | pluck me not from out my dream ! 

J5. Taylor, — Bom 1825. 


I 93 a«-HASSAN TO HIS MAKE. 

Oome, my beanty ! come, my desert darling ! 

On my shoulder lay thy glossy hood ! 

Fear not, though the barloy-saok be empty, 
Here's the half of Hossan's aoonty bread. , 

Thou shalt have thy share of dates, my beauty ! 

And thou know'st my water-skin is free : 
Brink and welnomo, for the wells are distant, 
And my strength and safety lie in thee. 

Bend thy forehead now, to take my kisses ! 

Lift in love thy dark and splendid eye : 

Thou art glad when Hasson mounts the 
sadd l e — 

Thou art prond he owns thee : so am I. 

Let the Sultan bring his boasted horses. 
Prancing with their diamond-studded reins ; 
They, my darling, shall not match thy floetness 
'When they course with thee the desert 
plains I 

Let tile Sultan bri^ his ftmious horses. 

Let him bring his golden swords to mo— 
Bring his slaves, his eunnohs, and his harem ; 
fie would offer them in vain for thee. 

'We have seen Bamasous, O my beauty I 
And the spleiidoar of the Pashas there ; 
'Wha^^iheir poo^ ssglxieliQS P Why, I would 

; ^ Titethemforahandfulof thy hairs 

k 1 t|uded siBga the praiaea of hia miatraafe 
Atf baoaoae Tve none he pities 
wluAtexe I if he should have a thousand, 

^ illaiiAfc than the smti^ 1 have .thee* 


He wiU find his passion growing cooler 
Shonld her ghmee on othei^ suitors fall : 

Thou wilt ne'er, my mistress and my darling. 
Fail to answer at thy master's call. 

By-and-by some snow-white Nedjid stallion 
Shall to thee his spring-time ardour bring ; 

And a fool, the fairest of the Desert, 

To thy milky dugs shall crouch cling. 

Then, evhen Xlialed shows to me his children, 
I shall laugh, and bid him look at thine ; 

Thou wilt neigh, and lovingly caress me, 

With thy glossy neck laid close to mine. 

V B, Taylor.^Bom 1825. 


1933 .— THE PHANTOM. 

Again I sit within the mansion, 

In the old, familiar seat ; 

And shade and sunshine chase each other 
O'er the carpet at my feet. 

Bat the swoetbriar's arms have wrestled up- 
wards 

In Ibhe sammers that are past, 

the willow trails its branches lower 
Krhan when I saw them last. ^ 

il^ey strive to shut the sunshine wholly 
From out the haunted room ; 

To fill the house, that once was joyful. 

With silonce and with gloom. 

And many kind, remember’d faces 
Within the doorway come— 

Voices, that woke the sweeter music 
Of one that now is dumb. 

They sing, in tones as glad as ever, 
llie songs loved to hear ; 

They braid the rose in summer garlanda. 
Whose flowers to her were dear. 

And still, her footsteps in the passage. 

Her blushes at the door. 

Her timid words of maiden weloomo 
Come back to me once more. 

And all forgetful of wf* sorrow. 

Unmindful of my pain, 

I think she has but newly left me, 

And soon will oome again. 

She stays without, perchance, a moment. 

To dross her dork-brown hair ; 

I hear the rustle of her garments — 

Her light step on the stair t ^ 

O, fluttering hiart I control thy tumult, 

Lest eyes profene Bh 9 uld see 

My cheeks betray the ni^ of rapture 
Her coming brings to ma ! ^ 

She torses longs but lo, a whisper 
Beyond the open door. 

And, gliding through the quiet Bmuhia^ 
Aahadow/mthellooart * 


Fronhi780 to 1866.] 


LBOKJlTUS. 



Ah ! *tiB tho whispering pine that oaUs me. 

The vine, whose sha^w strays ; 

And my patienfheart mast still await her. 
Nor <diide her long delays. 

But my heart grows aiak with weary waiting, 
As many a time before : 

Her foot is ever at the threshold. 

Yet never passes o’er. 

B. Taylgr»^^Bom 1825. 


1932.— LEONATUS. 

The fair boy Leonatas, 

The page of Imogen : 

It was his duty ovormoro 
To tend the Lady Imogen : 

By peep of day he might bo seen 
Tapping against her chamber door, 

To wake the sleepy waiting-maid ; 

She woke, and when she array’d 
The Princess, and the twain had pray^df 
fThoy pray’d with rosaries of yore,) 

They call’d him, x>aoing to and fro f 
And cap in hand, and bowing low. 

Ho enter'd, and began to feed 
The Binging birds with fridt and seed* 

S • ^ 

The bravo boy Leonatas, ^ 

The page of Imogen ; 

He tripp’d along the kingly hall, 

Ffpm room to room, with messages ; 

Ho stopp’d the butler, clutch’d his keys, 
(Albeit ho was brood and tall,) 

And dragg’d him down the vaults, where 
wino 

In bins lay beaded and divine, 

To pick a flask of vintage finu ; 

Came up, and clomb the g^en wall, 

And pluck’d from out tho sunny spots 
Peaces, and luscious apricots. 

And fill’d his grolden s^ver there, 

And hurried to his Lady fair. 

The gallant Leonatus, 

The page ef Imogen : 

He had a st^ from Arab ground, 

And when the lordsamd ladies gay 
* Went hawking in the dews of May, 

And hunting in the country round. 

And Imogen did join the bond, 

He rode him like a hunter grand, 

A hooded hawk upon his hand. 

And by his side a riender hound : 

But when they sawthe deer go hy, 

Hif s lipp’d the leash, and let him 
flm gave Ida fiery barb the seiii. 

And scour’d besi^ her o’er the phhb 

The strange hpy Leonatus, 

jTbe page of Itnogen : 

Sometimes he used to atitnd for ho^ 

Within her room, behlad her chairi 
Hie soft wind blm his golden hair 
Across Kis eyes, and bees from fibers 


Humm’d round hiimlnit ho diL 

He fix’d his earnestihs 

A pure and reverent worshipper, \ 

A dreamer building airy ioweta i 
But when she spoke ho gave a etarlii 
%That sent the warm btoM from Ua lisesb * 
To Buah. his cheeks, and every word 
The fountain of his feelings stirred. 

The sad boy Leonatus, 

The page of Imogen : 

He lost all rehsh and delight, 

For all thinn that did please before ; 

By day ho wmb'd tho day was o’er, 

By night ho wirii’d the same of ni^t 1 ^ 

Ho could not minglo in the 
Ho loved to be alone, Sind dfaMsd 
His tender thoughts, and ntgh alend. 

And cherish in hia heari 
At last his health began to fail. 

His fresh and glowing cheeks to pslo ; 

And in Mh eyes tho tears unshod 
Did hong hke dew on violets dead. 

The timid Leonatus, 

Tho page of Imogen : 

What ails tho boy I” said Imogen : 

Ho stammer’d, sigh’d, and answer’d 
»• Naught.” 

She shook her head, and then she thought 
What all his malady could moan ; 

It might be love ; her maid was bur, 

And Loon had a loving air ; 

Sbo watoih’d them with a jealous oaro, 

And play’d tho but naught was soon 1 
Afid then she wua aware at first, 

Thai sho, not knowing it, had nursed 
His memory till it grew a part— 

A heart within her very heart ! 

The dear boy Leonatus, 

Tho page of Imogen : 

She loved, but own’d It not as yet ; 

When he was absent sho was lone, 

Sho felt a void before unknown. 

And Leon fill’d it when tiioy met ; 

She call’d him twenty times a day, 

She knew not why, she could not say; 

She fretted when he went away, 

And lived in sorrow and regret ; 

Sometimes sho frqwn’d with stately mien, 
And chid him like a little queen ; 

And then ehe soothed him meek and mild, 
And grew as trustful as a child. 

The neat scribe Leonatus^ 

Tho page of Imogen 1 
She wonder’d that he did not i^eak. 

And own his love, if love indeed 
It was that made his spirit bleed | 

And riie bethought her of a fres|r 
To test the lad ; sho bade him write 
A letter that a maiden might, 

, A lullet to her heart’s delight ; 


He toSc the pen with fingers weak. 
Unknowing what he and wso 


Unknowing what he and wrote^ 
And folded up and sealed the < 


ik. ^ 
fuoto, 

‘V 


THE SHADOW OTP THE HAND. 


[Seyxmth Febiod.* 



the eapeiMoription gage, 
Leonatos, Laoy’a Page I*’ 

The happy Leonatnfl^ 

» ^ The page of Imogen t 
The page of Imogen no more, 

> But now her love, her lord, her life. 
For she became his wedded wife, 


As both had hoped and dream’d before. 
He used to sit beside her feet. 

And road romanoos rare and sweet. 
And, when she touch’d her late, repeat 
Impassion’d madrigals of yore, 

Uplooking in her face the w^e. 

Until she stoop’d with loving smile, 
And press’d her melting month to 
That answer’d in a dreamy bliss— 

The joyfnl Leonatns, 

The lord of Imogen 1 


R, H, 8iodda/ird.^^Bom 1825. 


«933 — the shadow OP THE HAND. 

You were very charming, Madam, 

In your silks and sat^s fine ; 

And you made your lovers drunken. 

But it was not with your wine ! 

There were court gallants in dozens. 

There were princes of the land. 

And they would have perish’d for you 
As they knelt and kiss’d your hamd— 
For they saw no stain upon it, 

It was such a snowy hand ! 

But for me— I knew yon better, 

And, while you were fiaunting there, 

I remember’d some one lying. 

With the blood on his white hair I 
He was pleading for you, Madam, 

Where the shriven spirits stand ; 

But the Book of life was darken'd, 

By the Shadow of a Hand I 
It was tracing your perdition. 

For the blood npon your hand ! 

B. H. Stoddard,— Bom 1825. 


1934.— INVOCATION TO SLEEP 


•V. 


J)raw the curtains round your bed. 

And I’ll shade the wakeful light ; 

*Twill be hard for yon to sleep. 

If yon have me still in sight : — 

But yon must though, and without me. 

For I have a song to write: 
t Then deep, love, deep I 
vThe flowers have gone to rest. 

And. the birds are in the nest : t 
’Xis tbne for yon to jdn them beneath the 
'^yrings of Sleep! 




Wave thy poppies round her. Sleep ! 

Touch her eyelids, flood ]||^ brain ; 

Banish Memory, Thought, and Strife, 

Bar the portals of her life. 

Till the morning comes again ! 

Let no enemy inti^e 
On her helpless solitude : 

Fear and Pain, and all thdr train— 

Keep the evil hounds at bay. 

And gill evil dreams away I 
Thou, thyself, keep thou the key, 

Or intrust it unto me, 

Sleep \ Sleep ! Sleep ! 

A lover’s eyes are bright 
In the d^kesl night ; 

And jealous even of dreams, almost of thee, 
dear Sleep ! « 

I must sit, and think, and think, 

Till the stars beg^n to wink : 

(For the web of song is wrought 
Only in the looms of Thought !) 

She must lie, and sleep, and sleep, 

(Be her slumbers calm and deep 1) 

Till the dews of morning weep ; 

Therefore bind your sweetest sprite 
To her service and delight. 

All the night, 

Sleep ! Sleep 1 Sleep ! 

And I’ll whisper in her ear, 

(Even in dreams it will be dear !) 

What she loveth so to hear, 

Tiding sweeter than the flowers. 

All about this love of ours, 

And its rare increase : 

Singing in the starry peace. 

Ditties delicate, and free. 

Dedicate to her, and thee, 

Sleep ! Sleep ! Sleep I 
For I owe ye both a boon, 

And I mean to grant it soon. 

In my golden numbers that breathe of Love 
and Sleep I 

B, H. 8toddcird,^^Bom 1825. 


1935-— at BEST. 

With folded hands the lady lies 
In flowing robes of white, 

A globM lamp beside her oondb, 

A round of tender light. 

With suck a light above her head, ^ 
A little year ago. 

She walk’d adown the shadowy val^ 
Where the blood-i(d roses grow ! 

A B^ape or shadow join’d her there^ 
To pluck the royal flower, 

But from her breast the lily stol^ 
Whm was her only dower. 


From 1780 to 1866.] 


BEOKEN FAITH. 


That gone, all went : her false love flrat, 

And then her^»eaoe of heart ; 

The hard world frown'd, her friends grew oold. 
She hid in tears apart : 

And now she lies npon her oondhf 
Amid the dying light : 

Nor wakes to hear the little yoioe 
That moans thronghont the jiight I 

B. H. Stoddard,— Bot^ 1825. 


1936.— THE WAY OP THE WOBLDL 

A youth would marry a maiden. 

For fair and fond was she ; 

But she was rich, and he was poor, 

And so it might not be. 

A lady never oould wear— 

Her mother held it firm— 

A gown that oame of an Indian plant. 
Instead of on Indian worm ! 

And so the cruel word was spoken ; 

And so it was two hearts were broken. 

A ycftth would marry a maiden. 

For fair and fond was she ; 

Bnt he was high, and she was low, 

^d BO it might not be. 

A man who had worn a spur, 

In ancient battle won, 

Had sent it down with great renown, 
To goad his future son i— 

And so the cruel word was spoken ; 

And so it was two hearts were brolmm 

A youth would many a maiden. 

For fair and fond was she ; 

But their sires disputed about the Mass, 
And so it might not be. 

A couple of wicked Kings 
TIum hundred years agone. 

Had play'd at a royal game of chess. 
And the church had been a pawn 1— 
And so the cruel worAwas spoken ; 
sAnd so it was two hearts were broken. 

J, Qn SmOo 


1937.— YB TAILTOE-MAN. 

*AtCONTXUPLATITS BALLA#. 

Bight jollie is ye tailyor-ma^ 

As annie man may be ; 

And all ye daye ye benohe 

He worketh mJnrilie. 

• 

And oft ye while in pleasanie wise 
He coileth np his lymbes. 

He siggeth songs ye like wheropC 
Are not in Watts his hymnA 


\ 

CEus4u(^ 


And yet he toilethlU ye white 
His merrie catches ; 

As true unto ye needle as 
Ye needle to ye polo. 

What* cares ye valiant tailyoraman 
For all ye cowaide feares f 
Against ye soisaors of ye Fates 
Ho pointos his mightie sheares. 

He heodeUi not ye anoiente jests 
That witlesse sinners use ; 

What fearoth ye bolde tailyor*maa 
Ye hissinge of a goose P 

He pnlleth at ye busie threads. 

To feodo his lovinge wife 
And eke his childe ; for unto them 
It is ye threads of life. 

He cuttoth well ye riohe man's ooate^ 
And with unsoomlie pride 
Ho sees ye liitio walatcoato in 
Ye cabbage bye his side. 

Meanwhile ye tailyor-man his wife. 

To labour nothingo loth, 

Sits bye with readie hands to baste 
Ye urchin and ye cloth. 

Full happio is ye tailyor-man, 

Yet is he often tried. 

Lost ho, from fuUnesse of ye dimes, 
Wax wanton in his pride. 

Full happie is ye toilyor-mau, 

And yet he hath a foe, 

A cunninge enemio that none 
So well as tailyors knows. 

It is ye slipperie customer 
Who goes his wicked wayes, 

And woates ye tailyor-man his coats, 
But never, never payee ! 

J. Go 8 aw$ 


1938.— BEOKEN FAITBL 

Buds on the apple-boughs, 

And robins in every tree ; 

Brown on the children's sun-kiss'd fasowB 
A softer blue on the tender sea, 

Ah me! 

Bees in the maples murmuring, 

Brooks on the hillsides and yet, O Spsiiig,'* 
Thou hast broken thy faith with me I 

I 

Broken thy faith with me, 

Who have pin^ for thee so long,— 

Waiting and waiting patiently 
Throofi^ all the Winter's omd wiong* 

• Ahme! j 

Climbing tA rugged, desolate hUla 
To watch the tigr for the faintest thrilF 
Of thei^iirey^tobe. 



TIME. 


[SnyXNTH^PBBXOD.- 



L the 

pie the river-ndeBi 
^ j in the shady solitudes 
^ ^ ji last sweet bud of the arbutus hides, 

Ah me! - 

And the tieadieioas honey-bee stays his wixjf 
(To wrong its sweetness; — ^but yet, O Spring, 

^ Thou hast broken thy faith with me ! 


Never a bud is seen 
' Within my garden walls,— 

^Nfever a touch of sprouting green ; 

7And the fitful sunlight faintly falls, 

Ah mo ! 

On broken trellis and leafless vine, 

Where last year’s tendrils bleach and pine, 
With blacken’d stems between. 


June will be hero anon, 

Flushing the smiling skies. 

Putting her bravest garments on, 

Flaunting her roses in homesick eyes, 

Ah me! 

Which will not smile at the thoughts they 
bring, 

Or weep when they wither; — ^for thou, O 
Spring, 

Hast broken thy faith with me ! 

Elizabeth Akers, 


1939.— TIME. 

You see the tree that sweeps my window- 
pane P 

All the long winter-time it moans and 
grieves ; 

In the bleak night I hear its boughs com- 
plain, 

Foraying for gracious sunshine and warm rain, 

And its withheld inheritance of leaves. 

(But what avails it? Though the sad tree 
wears 

Its heart out with its grief, what shall it 
gain? 

Do you believo the tardy summer cares 

For all its wild rebukes and passionate 
prayers, 

Or that the sun shines warmer for its pain ? 


Verily not. No pleader can prevail 
Who prays against the laws of Time or 
Fate: 

No matter how we murmur and bewail, 

^ The robins will not build in winter haU, 

|> «**Nor lilacs blow in February. Wait I 


jraTsIsith, my friend. And when these stormy 

bon’d us for June, oome here 

JUl^d you shall see my tree made glad with 
^ blooms, . , 

Its Ite^ieB all a-toBS wHh purpl^plumes 

' < ENil^aorossthissslfM^ 

Akers. 


1940.— ENDUBANCE. 

How much the heart may bear, and yet not 
break ! 

How much the flesh may sufTir, and not die! 
I question much if any pain or ache 

Of soul or body brings our end more nigh : 
Death chooses his own time; till that is 
sworn, 

All ev^ maiy be borne. 

We shrlLk and shudder at the surgeon’s knife, 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel 
Whose edge seems searching for the quivering 
life. 

Yet to our sense the bitter pangs reveal. 
That still, although the trembling flesh bo 
tom, 

This also can be borne. 

We see a sorrow rising in our way, 

And try to flee from the approaching ill ; 
We seek some small escape; we weep and 
, pwty ; 

But when the blow falls, then our hearts 
are still ; 

Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn, 
But that it can be borne. 

We wind our life about another life ; 

We hold it closer, dearer than our oifn t 
Anon it faints and fails m deathly strife, ^ 
Leaving us stunn’d, and stricken, and alone ; 
But ah ! wo do not die with those wo mourn,— 
This also can bo borne. • 

Behold, wo live through all things, — ^famine, 

, thirst, 

^Bereavement, pain ; all grief and misery. 

All woe and sorrow ; life inflicts its worst 
On soul and body, — ^but we cannot die. 
Though we be sick, and tired, and faint, and 
worn,—* 

Lo, all things can bo borne ! 

Elizabeth Akers,' 


1941.— SINGING IN, THE BAIN. 

Where the elm-tree branches by the rain are 
stirr’d, ^ 

Careless of the shower, swings a little bird t ’ 
Clouds may frown and duken, drops may 
fall in vain 

Little heeds the warbler singing in the rain ! 

Silence soft, unbroken, reigneth everywhere,- 

Save the rain’s low heart-throbs pulsing on 
therair, * 

Save the song, which, pausing, wflB no 
answering sti^n ; — 

Little cares the robin singing in the rain ! 

Not yet are the orchard ririi with rc^y snow, 

Nor with dandelions are the fields aglow; 

Yet almost my fancy in his song’s sweet flow 
Hears the June leaves whisper, and the 
roses Jitoirl ' 



•'XERS.] 


BOCK ME TO SLEEP. 


[SXVSKTH PXBIOD. 


the SLEEP. 

!*P|®* 2 j®" 5 Scl,toni bMkward, O Time, in yonr' 
4 ep ™ SirLt, 

sweety oUl^ again just for to-night ! 
M&]ii(rg oome baok from the eoholesH ahorc^ 
Tim BM Again to your heart 9A of yore ; ^ 

I Stts from ny forehead the furrows of ooroi 
' 611109th the few silvo^ threads out of my 

hair; 

h, Over my dombera your loving watch keep ; — 

> Book me to sleep, mother, — rook mo to alcop ! 

Baekarard, flow baokwaxd, O tide of tho years! 
1 Am so woaiy of toil and of tears, — 

ToU without recompenso, tears all in vain,— 
Take them, and give me my childhood again ! 
I have grown weary of dust ni^d decay, — 
Weary of i)b:ging my soul-wealth away ; 
Weary ^f sowing'for others to reap : — 

Book ICC# to sleep, mother, — rock me to sloop ! 

of the hollow, tho base, tho untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you ! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green. 
Blossom'd and faded, our faces between : 

Yet, with strong yearning and passionate pain, 
li9ng I to-night for yonr presence again. 

Come from tho silonoo so long and so doep 
Book me to sleep, mothor, — rook mo to sleep ! 

Over my heart, in tbe days that are flown, 

Ko love like mother-love over has shone ; 

No other worship abides and endures, — 
Baithful, unselflsh, and patient like yours : 
Bone like a mother oan ohorm away pain 
« From the siok aoul and the world-weary brain. 
Slniaber^o soft calms o’er my heavy lids 
creep;— 

Book me to sleep, mother, — ^rook mo to sleep ! 


hai ^..Comei, let your brown hair, just lighted with 
gold, 

^^t (NB ^ your shoulders again as of old ; 

N it drop over my forehead to-night, 
glinting my iaint eyes away from the light ; 
f anuny-edged shadows once more 

fiaub * yiLthiOPg the sweot visions of yore ; 

e hu^My, its bright billows sweep ; — 
mother, — ^rook mo to sloop ! 

wfAlhM deBx^Vher,the years have been long 
Mnoe X last lisil lullaby song : 
fiinff, then, and m^tumy soul it shall seem 
Wfunaaihood’s yeanu^ been only a dream. 


flbiM 1 Bwk 


Clasp'd to yonr heart in a loving embrace. 

With year light lashes just sweeping my face. 
Never hereafter to wake or t - weep ; — 

Book me to sleep, mdbhcrt— me to sleep ' * 

*^jSlizaheth Ahers^ 


X94S-— LOS.”. 

The word has come ; — gc^^rth 
An ou^st ana a blot upon the sarth ; 

Lo, the^fierce angel, with hie swofS^ flame. 
And brow of bitter blame, / * * 

Stands at the portal, and oommands theo,— 
hark ! ^ ' 

** Qo forth into'tho dark, « 

The blind and pitiless dark, 

Perdita ! ” 

Go forth into the stonm.. 

Wrap the rough sackcloth round thy delicate 
form, 

Since tom for ever thonco 
Are tho fair garments of thine innocence, 
Which not by prayer, nor penance, nor much 
pain. 

Can be made white again, 

Perdita ! 

Nay, it is vain to plead,— 

There is no hand to holp, no ear to beea,— 
Not even his, whose art 
Bid win and cast aside thy orednlons heart,— 
Who from thy forehead father'd mthlessly 
The luminous lilies of white Parity, 

And planted there instead 
Shame’s heavy blossoms, broad and soarlct- 
ted, 

Perdita! 

Whom thon wouldst die to please ; 
Whom thon hast follow’d on thy bleeding 
knees 

Throngh wrong and woo and strifo. 

To kiss his footsteps in the dust of life,— 
Pleading with tears the while 
For the g^reat blessing of a word or smile. 

As starvelings plead for broad. 

To those, who, taunting, '’ing a stone in- 
stead, — 

Perdita! 

lift not thy pleading eyes 
To the calm scorn of the unpitying 
Hide thy dishonour’d brow,— 

Sweet Mercy’s smile is not for each as thou, 
Perdita! 


Elizaheth Akers. 





